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Cryftals  /CRYSTALS,  in  Chemtflry ,  falts  or  other  matters 
II  ihot  or  congealed  in  the  manner  of  cryftal.  See 

Cte  ip  °r<*  Chemistry  Index ;  and  Crystallization. 

CTESIAS,  a  native  of  Cnidos,  who  accompanied 
Cyrus  the  fon  of  Darius  in  his  expedition  againft  his 
brother  Artaxerxes ;  by  whom  he  was  taken  prifoner. 
But  curing  Artaxerxes  of  a  wound  he  received  in  the 
battle,  he  became  a  great  favourite  at  the  court  of 
Perfia,  where  he  continued  pra&ifing  phyfic  for  17 
years,  and  was  employed  in  feveral  negociations.  He 
wrote  the  Hi  dory  of  Perfia  in  23  books,  and  a  Hi- 
flory  of  the  Indies  :  but  thefe  works  are  now’  loft,  and 
all  we  have  remaining  of  them  is  an  abridgment  com¬ 
piled  by  Photinus.  The  mod  judicious  among  the  an¬ 
cients  looked  upon  Ctefias  as  a  fabulous  writer  ;  yet 
feveral  of  the  ancient  hiftorians  and  modern  Chriftian 
writers  have  adopted  in  part  his  chronology  of  the  Af- 
fyrian  kings. 

C TESIBIUS,  a  mathematician  of  Alexandria,  a- 
bout  I2Q  years  before  Chrift.  He  was  the  firft  who 
invented  the  pump.  He  alfo  invented  a  clepfydra,  or 
a  water-clock.  This  invention  of  meafuring  time  by 
water  was  wonderful  and  ingenious.  Water  was  let 
drop  upon  wheels  which  it  turned  :  the  wheels  com¬ 
municated  their  regular  motion  to  a  fmall  wooden 
image,  which  by  a  gradual  rife  pointed  with  a  flick  to 
the  proper  hours  and  minutes,  which  were  engraven  on 
a  column  near  the  machine.  This  artful  invention 
gave  rife  to  many  improvements  ;  and  the  modern  man¬ 
ner  of  meafuring  time  with  an  hour-glafs  is  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  clepfydra  of  Ctefibius. 

CTESIPHON,  a  celebrated  Greek  architect,  who 
gave  the  defigns  of  the  famous  temple  of  Ephefus, 
and  invented  a  machine  for  bringing  thither  the  co¬ 
lumns  to  be  ufed  in  that  noble  ftruifture.  He  flourifh- 
ed  544  B.  C. 

Ctesiphon,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  large  village, 
or  rather  a  fine  city,  of  Chalonitis,  the  moll  fouthern 
province  of  Aflyria.  It  was  fituated  on  the  left  or 
eaft  fide  of  the  Tigris,  oppofite  to  Seleucia  on  this  fide  ; 
and  built  by  the  Parthians,  to  rival  Seleucia.  Here 
the  kings  of  Parthia  pafled  the  winter  (Strabo)  ;  as 
they  did  the  fummer  at  Ecbatana. 

Ctesiphon  was  alfo  the  name  of  feveral  noted  per- 
fons  of  antiquity.  1.  An  Athenian,  who  advifed  his 
fellow  citizens  to  crown  publicly  Demofthenes  with  a 
golden  crown  for  his  probity  and  virtue.  This  was 
oppofed  by  the  orator  Aifehines,  the  rival  of  De- 
Vol.  VII.  Part  I. 
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mofthenes,  who  accufed  Ctefiphon  of  feditious  views.  Cub, 
Demofthenes  undertook  the  defence  of  his  friend,  in  Cuba, 
a  celebrated  oration  ftill  extant,  and  iEfchines  was  ba-  "'vr- 
niflied.  2.  A  Greek  architect,  who  made  the  plan  of 
Diana’s  temple  at  Ephefus.  3.  An  elegiac  poet, 
whom  King  Attalus  fet  over  his  pofteflions  in  iEolia. 

4.  A  Greek  hiftorian,  w'ho  wrote  a  hiftory  of  Boe- 
otia. 

CUB,  a  bear’s  whelp.  Among  hunters,  a  fox  and 
marten  of  the  firft  year  are  alfo  called  cubs.  Sec 
Ursus. 

CUBA,  a  large  and  very  important  ifland  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  belonging  to  Spain.  On  the  eaft  fide  it 
begins  at  20.  20.  N.  Lat.  touches  the  tropic  of  Can¬ 
cer  on  the  north,  and  extends  from  74.  to  85.  15.  W. 

Long.  It  lies  60  miles  to  the  weft  of  Hiipaniola,  25 
leagues  noith  of  Jamaica,  100  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Ju- 
catan,  and  as  many  to  the  fouth  of  Cape  Florida  ;  and 
commands  the  entrance  of  the  gulfs  both  of  Mexi¬ 
co  and  Florida,  as  alfo  the  windward  paflages,  'By 
this  fituation  it  may  be  called  the  key  of  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies.  It  wTas  difcovered  by  Columbus  in  1492,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  Ferdinando,  in  honour  of  King 
Ferdinand  of  Spain  ;  but  it  quickly  after  recovered  its 
ancient  name  of  Cuba .  The  natives  did  not  regard 
Columbus  with  a  very  favourable  eye  at  his  landing  ; 
and  the  weather  proving  very  tempeftuous,  he  foon 
left  this  ifiand,  and  failed  to  Hayti ,  now  called  Hifpa - 
niola ,  where  he  w’as  better  received.  The  Spaniards, 
however,  foon  became  mafters  of  it.  By  the  year 
15  1 1  it  was  totally  conquered  ;  and  in  that  time  they 
had  deftroyed,  according  to  their  own  accounts,  feve¬ 
ral  millions  of  people.  But  the  pofteflion  of  Cuba  was 
far  from  anfwering  the  expe&ations  of  the  Spanifti 
adventurers,  whofe  avarice  could  be  fatiated  with 
nothing  but  gold.  Thefe  monfters,  finding  that  there 
was  gold  upon  the  ifiand,  concluded  that  it  muft  come 
from  mines  ;  and  therefore  tortured  the  few  inhabi¬ 
tants  they  had  left,  in  order  to  extort  from  them  a  dif- 
covery  of  the  places  where  thefe  mines  lay.  The  mi- 
feries  endured  by  thefe  poor  creatures  were  luch  that 
they  almoft  unanimoully  refolved  to  put  an  end  to  their 
own  lives  ;  but  were  prevented  by  one  of  the  Spanilh 
tyrants  called  Vafco  Porce/los.  This  wretch  threaten¬ 
ed  to  hang  himfelf  along  with  them,  that  he  might 
have  the  pleafure,  as  he  faid,  of  tormenting  them  in 
the  next  world  worfe  than  he  had  done  in  this  ;  and 
fo  much  were  they  afraid  of  the  Spaniards,  that  this 
A  threat 
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together  may  «»pW  ■ »5.«»  ”*1',  “lu'”''  T 

ilaves  The  number  of  whites,  meftees,  mulatto  CuWes> 

Jj!a  free  negroes,  upon  the  whole  ifland,  amounts  to - - - - 

about  to, coo.  The  food  of  thefe  different  fpecies  con- 
of  excellent  pork,  very  bad  beef,  and  caffava 
bread.  The  colony  would  be  more  flouriflung,  1  its 
Xions  had  not  been  made  the  property  of  a  com- 

privilege  operates  as  a  eonhant 

*  o^nThSe, *JZ 

’  the  grievance,  occ.lioned  by  this  monopoly  at 
Cuba  it  would  be  the  advantage  which  this  ifland  has 
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t  „  irfelf  Ponce  de  Leon,  having  made  an  at- 
colony  '  . .  ;n  i  c  1 2,  became  acquainted  with 

tempt  upon  Honda  m  J  *  -  imln£diately  dif- 

tbe  "Ttha8  this  tvfs  thT  beft  route  the  (hips  bound 

covered  that  this  and  to 

!r.b”3.h  of  the  Lad  is  principally,  .1  not.l- 

T™Vr<L»eri>  a  MW  bod,  confrffing  of  fnc 

or  quantity,  ?s  _titv  whereof  it  is  the 

b«  V »  *YT £ ,  becaufe  «»o 
cube-root  ,  as  2  •  o  .  and  a-\-b  is  the 

„  ;c  and  two  times  4  is  o  ,  anu 
times  2  is  4,  ana  ,,  7m  See  Algebra. 
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refembling  a  8®°^  from  the  ifland  of  Java. 
i:f"mr£mr.m;Png«ncy,.b.,.mfarinfc- 

'“eUBlC  OTavon-  i,  derived 

t  CUB{'?'- ;*dS“”.n  ■« >b»  'r  'h?  br 

from  kvZos,  a  cue,  °  ^  or  Qf  a  cubic  fi- 

ing  of  ^  £Xodfesaowe  this  flia^e  to  an  admixture 
cure.  tw’D  known  fpecies  of  the 

of  lead,  and  ^^olourkfs  cryftalline  one,  with  thin 

other  parts  of  the  king  .J  found  in  the  lead- 

one  with  thicker  cruft  .  kfhire  but  is  ufually 

mines  of  Derbyftme  and  YorUhire, 

fro  all,  and  is  not  found  Ple"*  U>*  the  ancients,  a  long 
meS,1  Jq’ull  to  TeTen^th  of  a  man’s  arm,  from  the 
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inches.  v  me  Qf  two  mufcles 
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of  the  hand,  bee  A  NATO  .  arm,  reach- 

CUBITUS,  m  Anatomy  a  bom ^.fc  ^  ^ 
ing  from  the  elbow to  ^  wor(J  for  all  that 

or  the  greater  fff  •  elbow  and  the  wrih  ;  »n- 

Si°ngte  X  LX-,  f°  Calkdl  and  th£ 

"tuBOIDES,  or  Os  in  ^Xenth 
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threat  diverted  thefe  poor  favages  from  their  defperate 
threat  aiverte  v  b  {  Havannah  was  built, 

refolution.  In  151 1,  the  town  houfes 

now  the  principal  place  on  the  illan  . 
were  at  firft  built  only  of  wood-,  and  the  to«n  itle^ 
was  for  a  long  time  fo  inconfiderable,  that  1  53 

was  taken  bya  French  pirate,  who  obliged the inha¬ 
bitants  to  pay  700  ducats  to  fave  it  from  being  burnt. 

The  ve  y  day  after  the  pirate’s  departure,  three  Spa- 

X  ibi  s  arrived  from  Mexico  and  having  unloaded 

the  r  cargoes  failed  in  purfuit  of  the  pirate  lh,p.  But 
Sch  wasgthe  cowardice  of  the  officers,  that  ^  P« ate 

took  all  the  three  fhips,  and  retuimng  to  the  Hav^n 
nah  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  pay  7°°  d“ca«  more. 

To  prevent  misfortunes  of  this  kind,  the  mhabitant 
Lilt  their  houfes  of  ftone }  and  the  place  has  fince 

“  bS‘ VSSJTST: ^  retue- 

.  at  Cuba  is  very  important,  on  three  accounts ; 
“the  produced  tbeXntry,  which  is  considerable 
2  As  being  the  ftaple  of  a  great  trade;  and,  3.  As 

^burh“ssi; 

gife'cuba  thatfllte’  oTtorperity  fo-vhich^n  feems 

?s1nS;lbrXXen  fndtounLnouT,  “et  it  has  plains 
fXS  extenfiye,  ^  well  enough  -«d’^ 
ply  the  confumpoon^the  Pf  n£W  lands,_ 

if'properly  managed,  "'oulden^ble  it  to  furpafi ^^every 

XLfXtetiu°ctIse\hi  fndXce  of  the  Spaniards, 
fht  L  ihis^y  they  have  ^w  plantauons  wherj 
with  the  fineft  canes,  they  make  bu  *  J  rtly 
of  coarfe  fugar  at  a  great  ^ mlJ. 

»  »1»«  ,bT“rb“n,bc%X".i-b 

jscrSsi.  »pT-  <2- 

c„„Pir«  o,i. lof.i  fo.  .r»  J “ V™“rfmm 

Ppru  there  was  fufhcient,  with  the  mu 
Caracca  and  Buenos  Ayres,  to  fupply  »U  B“lf 

this  trade  too  has  declined  through  the  neg  igence 
“  ‘  n°o  Madrid,  in  no,  gmllfrij J*. 
tafte  for  tobacco  from  the  Havannah  The  Spanifl 
Xnfeshive  an  univerfal  trade  in  J-is and  Cuba 

X«y  sibounding 

whh  wild  cattle  where  feme  gentlemen  Poffe[b 
trafts  of  ground,  that  for  want  of  population  c a 
fcarce  be  applied  to  any  other  purpole  than  that  o 
,.  *  1  TLP  hundredth  part  of  this  iflar.d  is 

breeding  catt  .  plantations  are  all  confined 

r.hTbS»i  pMn  of  “b.  Havannah,  and  ev.n  «hnf. 
”  ’  w  they  might  be.  All  .he!.  pl.»u»»e 
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Cuckmg-  feventh  bone  of  the  foot ;  fo  called  frorn  its  being  in 
ft°°l  form  of  a  cube  or  die. 

Cucumis  CUCKING-stool,  an  engine  invented  for  punifh- 

,  T^CU— 1  *.  ing  fcolds  and  unquiet  women,  by  ducking  them  in 
water;  called  in  ancient  times  a  timbrel ',  and  fome- 
times  a  trebuchet .  In  Domefday,  it  is  called  cathedra 
Jlercoris  ;  and  it  was  in  ufe  even  in  the  Saxon  times, 
by  whom  it  was  deferibed  to  be  cathedra  in  qua  rix - 
of#  mulieres  fedentes  aquis  demergebantur.  It  was  an¬ 
ciently  alfo  a  punifhment  inflidled  upon  brewers  and 
bakers  tranfgreffing  the  laws ;  who  were  thereupon 
in  fuch  a  ftool  immerged  over  head  and  ears  injlercore , 
fome  (linking  water.  Some  think  it  a  corruption 
from  ducking  fool  ;  others  from  choaking-Jlool,  quia  hoc 
f?iodo  demerfee  aquis  fere  fajfocantur .  See  Castioa- 
tory. 

CUCKOW.  See  Cuculus,  Ornithology  Index . 

CucKow-Spit ,  the  fame  with  froth-fpit.  See  Froth - 
Spit,  and  Cicada. 

CUCUBALUS,  BERRY-BEARING  CHICK-WEED:  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  22d  order, 
Caryophyllei. 

CUCULUS,  the  Cuckow,  a  genus  of  birds  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  picse.  See  Ornithology  Index . 

CUCUMBER.  See  Cucumis,  Botany  Index. 

CUCUMIS,  the  Cucumber  :  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  monoecia  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  34th  order,  Cucurbitacece . 
See  Botany  Index. 

Four  varieties  of  the  cucumis  fativus  are  chiefly  cul¬ 
tivated  in  this  country.  They  are  railed  at  three  dif¬ 
ferent  feafons  of  the  year  :  1.  on  hot-beds,  for  early 
fruit ;  2.  under  bell  or  hand  glafles,  for  the  middle 
crop  ;  3.  on  the  commpn  ground,  which  is  for  a  late 
crop,  or  to  pickle.  The  cucumbers  wdiich  are  ripe 
before  April  are  unwholefome  ;  being  raifed  wholly 
by  the  heat  of  the  dung  without  the  affiftance  of  the 
fun.  Thofe  raifed  in  April  are  good,  and  are  raifed 
in  the  following  manner. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  January,  a  quantity  of 
frefh  horfe-dung  mull  be  procured  with  the  litter 
among  it ;  and  a  fmall  proportion  of  fea-coal  allies 
fhould  be  added  to  it.  In  four  or  five  days  the  dung 
will  begin  to  heat ;  at  which  time  a  little  of  it  may 
be  drawn  flat  on  the  outfide,  and  covered  with  two 
inches  thicknefs  of  good  earth  :  this  mull  be  covered 
with  a  bell-glafs  ;  and  after  turn  days,  when  the  earth 
is  warm,  the  feeds  muft  be  fown  on  it,  covered  with 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  frelh  earth,  and  the  glafs  then 
fet  on  again.  The  glafs  muft  be  covered  with  a  mat 
at  night,  and  in  four  days  the  young  plants  will  ap¬ 
pear.  When  thefe  are  feen,  the  reft  of  the  dung  muft 
be  made  up  into  a  bed  for  one  or  more  lights.  This 
muft  be  three  feet  thick,  beat  clofe  together,  and  co¬ 
vered  three  inches  deep  with  fine  frefh  earth  ;  the 
frame  muft  then  be  put  on,  and  covered  at  night,  or 
in  bad  weather,  with  mats.  When  the  earth  is  hot 
enough,  the  young  plants  from  under  the  bell  muft  be 
removed  into  it,  and  fet  two  inches  diftance.  The 
glafles  muft  be  now  and  then  a  little  raifed,  to  give 
air  to  the  plants,  and  turned  often,  to  prevent  the 
wet  from  the  fteam  of  the  dung  from  dropping  down 
upon  them.  The  plants  muft  be  watered  at  proper 
times  1  and  the  water  ufed  for  this  purpofe  muft  be 
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fet  on  the  dung  till  it  becomes  as  warm  as  the  air  in  Cucumis 
the  frame  :  and  as.  the  young  plants  increafe  in  bulk,  CuC^rbita 
they  muft  be  earthed  up,  which  will  give  them  great  . 
additional  ftrength.  If  the  bed  is  not  hot  enough, 
fome  frefti  litter  fhould  be  laid  round  its  fides :  and  if 
too  hot,  fome  holes  ftiould  be  bored  into  feveral  parts 
of  it  with  a  ftake,  which  will  let  out  the  heat  ;  and 
when  the  bed  is  thus  brought  to  a  proper  coolnefs,  the 
holes  are  to  be  flopped  up  again  with  frefh  dung. 

When  thefe  plants  begin  to  fhoot  their  third  or  rough 
leaf,  another  bed  muft  be  prepared  for  them  like  the 
firft  ;  and  when  it  is  properly  warm  through  the  earth, 
the  plants  of  the  other  bed  muft  be  taken  up,  and 
planted  in  this,  in  which  there  muft  be  a  hole  in  the 
middle  of  each  light,  about  a  foot  deep,  and  nine 
inches  over,  filled  with  light  and  fine  frefh  earth  laid 
hollow  in  form  of  a  bafon  :  in  each  of  thefe  holes  there 
muft  be  fet  four  plants  :  thefe  muft  be,  for  two  or 
three  days,  fhaded  from  the  fun,  that  they  may  take 
firm  root ;  after  which  they  muft  have  all  the  fun 
they  can,  and  now  and  then  a  little  frefh  air,  as  the 
weather  will  permit.  When  the  plants  are  four  or 
five  inches  high,  they  muft  be  gently  pegged  down 
towards  the  earth,  in  directions  as  different  from  one 
another  as  may  be  ;  and  the  branches  afterwards  pro¬ 
duced  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner.  In  a 
month  after  this  the  flowers  will  appear,  and  foon  af¬ 
ter  the  rudiments  of  the  fruit.  The  glafles  fhould 
now  be  carefully  covered  at  night  ;  and  in  the  day¬ 
time  the  whole  plants  fhould  be  gently  fprinkled  with 
water.  Thefe  will  produce  fruit  till  about  midfum- 
mer  ;  at  which  time  the  fecond  crop  will  come  in  to 
fupply  their  place  :  thefe  are  to  be  raifed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  early  crop,  only  they  do  not  require  fo 
much  care  and  trouble.  This  fecond  crop  fhould  be 
fown  in  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April. 

The  feafon  for  fowing  the  cucumbers  of  the  laft  crop, 
and  for  pickling,  is  towards  the  latter  end  of  May, 
when  the  weather  is  fettled  :  thefe  are  foivn  in  holes 
dug  to  a  little  depth,  and  filled  up  with  fine  earth,  fo 
as  to  be  left  in  the  form  of  a  bafon  ;  eight  or  nine 
feeds  being  put  into  one  hole.  Thefe  will  come  up 
in  five  or  fix  days  ;  and  till  they  are  a  week  old,  are 
in  great  danger  from  the  fparrows.  After  this  they 
require  only  to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  watered 
now  and  then.  There  fhould  be  only  five  plants  left 
at  firft  in  each  hole  ;  and  when  they  are  grown  a  little 
farther  up,  the  wmrft  of  thefe  is  to  be  pulled  up,  that 
there  may  finally  remain  only  four.  The  plants  of 
this  crop  will  begin  to  produce  fruit  in  July. 

CUCURBIT,  the  name  of  a  chemical  vefiel  em¬ 
ployed  in  diftillation,  when  covered  with  its  head.  Its 
name  comes  from  its  elongated  form  in  fhape  of  a 
gourd  :  fome  cucurbits,  however,  are  fhallow  and 
wide-mouthed.  They  are  made  of  copper,  tin,  glafs, 
and  ftone  ware,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fub- 
ftances  to  be  diftilled.  A  cucurbit,  provided  with  its 
capital,  conflitutes  the  vefiel  for  diftillation  called  an 
alembic. 

CUCURBITA,  the  Gourd,  and  Pompion  :  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  34th  order, 
Cucurbitacece .  See  Botany  Index. 

All  the  fpecies  of  gcurds  and  pompions,  with  their. 
refpe£live  varieties,  are  raifed  from  feed  fown  annually 
A  2  in 
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Cucinlnta-  in  April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  eithc  d 

ccte  out  the  help  of  artificial  heat.  all.  the  plants  torwai  d 
II  °d  in  a  hot  bed  till  about  a  month  old,  produce  fruit 
CmMalore.  ^  Qr  fis  weeks  earlier  on  that  account,  and 


r  i  pen"  pro  port  ion  ab  1  y  fooner.  The  firft  fpecies  particu¬ 
larly  will  force  ever  produce  tolerably  fized  rur m 
this  country,  without  the  treatment  above  mentioned. 

In  this  country  thefe  plants  are  cultivated  only  for 
curiofity,  but  in  the  places  where  they  «e  nattvo, 
they  ai.lwer  many  important  purpofes.  In  both  the 
Indies  bottle-gourds  are  very  commonly  cultivated 

“  Sid  in  Thny  make  . he  £ 

food  of  the  common  people  particula.ly  in  tbe  'v  rm 
months  of  June,  July,  and  Auguft.  The  A 
““  this  kind  of  gourd  chorrah.  It  grows  commonly 
can  tins  Kin  _  5  Heferts.  The  natives  boil 

on  the  mountains  in  thele  deieris. 
and  feafon  it  with  vinegar  ;  and  fomet.mes,  filling 
fhell  with  rice  and  meat,  make  a  kind  of  pudd  ng 
it  The  hard  (hell  is  ufed  for  holding  water,  and  tome 
5  ,h,m  are  c.pacion.  enough  ,o  »  S>'  »»>  ; 

thefe,  however,  are  very  uncommon.  The  fruit  ot 
the  nomoion  likewife  conftitutes  a  great  part  of  t 

able  good  fauce  for  butchers  meat,  and  are  alio  uie 
in  foups  In  England  they  are  feldom  ufed  till  grown 
to  maturity.  A  hole  is  then  made  in  one  fide,  throug 

“ddf^rJ”.fo’i«”hen'b“ke"d  fo.he  ol.n, 

T3ofe§the  plants  are  cultivated  in  many  places  of  E  g 
Q  by  the  country  people,  who  rai  e  them  upon  old 

dung-hills.  The  third  fpec.es  » ^  £ 
America  for  culinary  purpofes.  The  fruit  is  gatnereu 

when  about  half  »« 

fame  manTer!' and  by  fome  people  elleemed  delicate 

^CUCURBITACE/E,  the  name  of  the  34th  order 
in  Linnaius’s  fragments  of  a  natural  method,  confiding 
of  plants  which  referable  the  gourd  ««  ««rnal  figm  , 
habit,  virtues,  and  fenfible  qualities.  This  order  co 

tains  the  following  genera,  viz.  gjonov.a  melotlina, 
paflitlora,  anguria,  bryoma  cucumis,  cucu.  , 
lea  momordica,  ficyos,  tnchofanthes. 

CUCURUCU,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a  ferpent 

found  in  America,  growing  10  or  12  fe^ ’  and  is  of 
alfo  very  thick  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and 1S  °* 
yellowift.  colour,  ftrongly  variegated  w'tbblackfpots 
which  are  irregularly  mixed  among  the  yellow  -d 
r  „  v.avp  fnots  of  yellow  within  them,  it  ib  a  ve  y 

'  {gtTjrft  '“dr  ”“b' 

and  chew  over  again.  See  Anatomy  Index. 

CUDDALORE,  a  town  on  the  coaft  of  Coro- 
JnZfS  India,  belonging  the 
the  place  where  Tort  St  David  once  (food.  N.  Eat. 
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V  Lone.  70.  ?3.  30.  This  place  was  reduced  by  Cuddalore. 
the  French  in  the  year  1781  ;  and  in  1783  underwent  - 
a  fevere  liege  by  the  Britiih  forces  commanded  by  Lre- 
neral  Stuart  At  this  time  it  was  become  the  prin¬ 
cipal  place  of  arms  held  by  the  enemy  on  that  coaft  : 
they  had  exerted  themfelves  to  the  utmolf  in  fortify¬ 
ing  it  ;  and  it  was  garrifo.ied  by  a  numerous  body  of 
the  belt  forces  of  France,  well  provided  with  artil¬ 
lery,  and  every  thing  neccffary  for  making  a  vigorous 

dC  Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  fiege,  they 
had  conllrufted  ftrong  lines  of  defence  all  along  the 
fort  excepting  one  place  where  the  town  was  covered 
bv  a  wood!  fuppofed  to  be  inacceffible.  Through  this 
wood,  however.  General  Stuart  began  to  cut  his  «  , 

on  which  the  befieged  began  to  draw  a  line  of  fortifi¬ 
cation  within  that  alfo.  The  Bnt.fti  commander  then 
determined  to  attack  thefe  fortifications  before  they 
re  quite  completed  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  a  vigorous 
attack  was  made  by  the  uoops  under  General  Bruce. 

The  grenadiers  affailed  a  redoubt  winch  greatly  an¬ 
noyed  them,  but  were  obliged  to  retire;  on  which  the 

’heir  turn  defeated,  and  obliged  to  give  up  the  lines 

tneir  min  ’  ,  s  antj  fo  gal- 


2"Wc»«Sl  „Uh  fo  much  pains  and  fo  ff- 

-k  «■  "kail 

.  .«*  <»■«  ^  ^  «■* 

r33r^v;?rr,wtsc“; 

,  Micfon.  nnn,b„  ■„  W  ”” 

Kf? i Jaitd  fo 

l  f'T  £ „J,“  fo™”  “ “  1”^ 

but  of  tota  y  >  p  k  fquadron  command- 

Tb,  »rSXi«  ”tVrclnd.a  Ot  .he  ente.prife 
d  to  the  Chevalier  de  Damas,  an  experienced 

ot  wnicn  ne  Varrifon.  The  attack  was 

i.««:;'.»n.,P.en. 
and  as  many  taken  Prlfonerb‘  .  ,  wIth  one  0f  the 
IhL"lX^»»anc“.  happened  dn.ing 

countering  the  j.  renc  1  r  P  extraor- 

fixed  bayonets,  an  over  ,  Qtice(j  with  due  applaufe, 

longed?' No  other  opela.i.n  of  any  conference  took 
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feveral  years  at  her  houfe  at  Oates,  where  he  died  in  Cue 
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Cuddy  place  during  the  fiege,  which  was  now  foon  ended  by 
II  the  news  of  peace  having  taken  place  between  the  bel- 

Cudwoith.  Ugerent  powers  of  Europe. 

- - * - '  CUDDY,  in  a  fir  it  rate  man  of  war,  is  a  place  lying 

between  the  captain  lieutenant’s  cabin  and  the  quarter¬ 
deck  ;  and  divided  into  partitions  for  the  mailer  and 
other  officers.  It  denotes  alfo  a  kind  of  cabin  near  the 
flern  of  a  lighter  or  barge  of  burden. 

CUDWEED.  See  Gnaphalium,  Botany  In¬ 
dex. 

CUDWORTH,  Ralph,  a  very  learned  divine  of 
the  church  of  England  in  the  17th  century.  In  Janu¬ 
ary  1657,  he  was  one  of  the  perfons  nominated  by  a 
committee  of  the  parliament  to  be  confulted  about  the 
Englifli  tranflation  of  the  bible.  In  1678  he  publiflied 
his  True  Intelle&ual  Syjieni  of  the  Univerfe  ;  a  work 
which  met  with  great  oppofition.  He  like  wile  publifh- 
ed  a-  treatife,  entitled,  Deus  jujlifcatus  :  or,  44  The  di¬ 
vine  goodnefs  of  God  vindicated,  againfl  the  affertions 
of  abfolute  and  unconditionate  reprobation.”  He  em¬ 
braced  the  mechanical  or  corpufcular  philofophy  :  but 
with  regard  to  the  Deity,  fpirits,  genii,  and  ideas,  he 
followed  the  Platonifts.  He  died  at  Cambridge  in 
1688.  The  editor  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Biogra- 
phia  Britannica  obferves,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  meet 
with  a  greater  ffore-houfe  of  ancient  literature  than 
the  “  Intellectual  Syffem  }”  and  various  writers,  we 
believe,  have  been  indebted  to  it  for  an  appearance  of 
learning  which  they  might  not  otherwife  have  been 
able  to  maintain.  That  Dr  Cudworth  was  fanciful  in 
fome  of  his  opinions,  and  that  he  was  too  devoted  a 
follower  of  Plato  and  the  Platoniffs,  will  fcarcely  be 
denied  even  by  thofe  who  are  moft  fenfible  of  his  gene¬ 
ral  merit.  The  reflections  that  have  been  caff  upon  fuch 
a  man  as  the  author,  by  bigotted  writers,  are  altogether 
contemptible.  It  is  the  lot  of  diffinguilhed  merit  to 
be  thus  treated.  Lord  Shaftefbury,  fpeaking  on  this 
fubjeCt,  has  given  an  honourable  teftimony  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  Dr  Cudworth.  44  You  know  (lays  his  lord- 
ffiip)  the  common  fate  of  thofe  who  dare  to  appear 
fair  authors.  What  was  that  pious  and  learned  man’s 
cafe,  who  wrote  the  IntelleClual  Syffem  of  the  Uni¬ 
verfe  !  I  confefs  it  was  pleafant  enough  to  confider, 
that  though  the  whole  world  were  no  lefs  fatisfied  with 
his  capacity  and  learning,  than  with  his  ffncerity  in 
the  caufe  of  Deity  ;  yet  he  was  accufed  of  giving 
the  upper  hand  to  the  atheiffs,  for  having  only  ffated 
their  reafons,  and  thofe  of  their  adverfaries,  fairly  to¬ 
gether.” 

It  is  obferved  by  Dr  Birch,  that  Dr  Cudworth’s 
Intelle&ual  Syffem  of  the  Univerfe  has  raifed  him  a 
reputation,  to  which  nothing  can  add  but  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  his  other  writings  ftill  extant  in  manufcript. 
That  thefe  writings  are  very  valuable  cannot  be  doubt¬ 
ed.  We  may  be  allured  that  they  difplay  a  great 
compafs  of  fentiment  and  a  great  extent  of  learning. 
Neverthelefs,  from  their  voluminous  quantity,  from 
the  abftiufenefs  of  the  fubje&s  they  treat  upon,  and 
from  the  revolutions  of  literary  t3fte  and  opinion,  it 
is  morally  certain  that  the  publication  of  them  would 
not  be  fuccefsful  in  the  prefent  age.  Mr  Cudworth’s 
daughter  Damaris,  who  married  Sir  Francis  Mafliam 
of  Oates  in  Eflex,  was  a  lady  of  genius  and  learning  : 
fhe  had  a  great  friendfhip  for  Mr  Locke,  who  refided 
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CUE,  an  item  or  inuendo ,  given  to  the  aClors  on  the  c 
ftage  what  or  when  to  fpeak.  See  Prompter. 

CUENZA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caffile,  and 
In  the  territory  of  the  Sierra,  with  a  bilhop’s  fee.  It 
was  taken  by  Lord  Peterborough  in  1706,  hut  reta¬ 
ken  by  the  duke  of  Berwick.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Xucar,  in  W.  Long.  1.  45.  N.  Eat.  40.  10. 

CUERENHERT,  Theodore  Van,  a  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  perfon,  was  a  native  of  Amfterdam,  where 
he  was  born  in  1552.  It  appears,  that  early  in  life 
he  travelled  into  Spain  and  Portugal  ;  but  the  motives 
of  his  journey  are  not  afeertained.  He  was  a  man  of 
fcience,  and  according  to  report,  a  good  poet.  The 
filler  arts  at  firft  he  confidered  as  an  amufement  only  ; 
but  in  the  end  he  was,  it  feems,  obliged  to  have  re-, 
courfe  to  engraving  alone  for  his  fupport.  And  though 
the  different  ftudies  in  which  he  employed  his  time 
prevented  his  attachment  to  this  profeijion  being  fo 
clofe  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  yet  at  leaff  the  marks 
of  genius  are  difcoverable  in  his  works.  They  are 
flight,  and  haftily  executed  with  the  graver  alone  }  but 
in  an  open  carelefs  ftyle,  fo  as  greatly  to  referable  de- 
ftgns  made  with  a  pen.  He  was  eftablilhed  at  Haer- 
lem  }  and  there  purfuing  his  favourite  ffudies  in  litera¬ 
ture,  he  learned  Latin,  and  was  made  fecretary  to  that 
town,  from  whence  he  was  fent  feveral  times  as  am- 
baffador  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  to  whom  he  addref- 
fed  a  famous  manifeffo,  which  that  prince  publiflied- 
in  1 566.  Had  he  flopped  here,  it  had  been  well} 
but  dire&ing  his  thoughts  into  a  different  channel,  he 
undertook  an  argument  as  dangerous  as  it  was  abfurd. 
He  maintained  that,  all  religious  communions  were 
corrupted  \  and  that,  without  a  fupernatural  miffion, 
accompanied  with  miracles,  no  perfon  had  a  right  to 
adminiffer  in  any  religious  office  :  he  therefore  pro¬ 
nounced  that  man  to  be  unworthy  the  name  of  a 
Chriffian  who  would  enter  any  place  of  public  wor- 
fhip.  This  he  not  only  advanced  in  words,  but  ftrove 
to  fhow  the  fincerity  of  his  belief  by  pra&ice  ;  and  for 
that  reafon  would  not  communicate  with  either  Pro- 
teffaut  or  Papiff.  His  works  were  publiflied  in  three 
volumes  folio  in  1630}  and  though  he  was  feveral 
times  imprifoned,  and  at  laff  fentenced  to  banifhment, 
yet  he  does  not  appear  to  have  altered  his  fentiments. 
He  died  at  Dergoude  in  1590,  aged  68  years.  It  is 
no  ffnaU  addition  to  the  honour  of  this  lingular  man, 
that  he  was  the  inftru&or  of  that  juftly  celebrated 
artift  Henry  Goltzius.  Cuerenhert  worked  jointly 
with  the  Galles  and  other  artifts,  from  the  defigns  of 
Martin  Hemfkerck.  The  fubjefts  are  from  the  Old 
and  New  Teftament,  and  confift  chiefly  of  middling 
fized  plates  lengthwife.  He  alfo  engraved  feveral 
fubje&s  from  Franc.  Floris. 

CUERPO.  To  walk  in  cuerpo ,  is  a  Spanifh  phrafe 
for  going  without  a  cloak  ;  or  without  all  the  forma¬ 
lities  of  a  full  drefs. 

CUFF,  Henry,  the  unfortunate  fecretary  of  the 
unfortunate  earl  of  EfTex,  was  born  at  Hinton  St 
George  in  Somerfetfliire,  about  the  year  1560,  of  a 
genteel  family,  who  were  pofleffed  of  confideiable  e- 
ftates  in  that  county.  In  1576,  he  was  entered  of 
Trinity  college  Oxford,  where  he  foon  acquired  con  - 

fiderable 
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fiderable  reputation  as  a  Grecian  and  difputant.  He 

obtained  a  fellow  (hip  in  the  above-mentioned  college  ; 
but  was  afterwards  expelled  for  fpeakmg  difrefpeft- 
fully  of  the  founder  (a).  He  was  however  foon 
after  admitted  of  Merton  college  ;  of  which,  in  I  J»6, 
he  was  elefted  probationer,  and  in  1588  fellow.  n 
this  year  he  took  the  degree  of  mailer  of  art*  Some 
time  after  he  was  elefted  Greek  profeffor  and  in  1594 
proftor  of  the  univerfity.  When  he  left  Oxford  is 
uncertain  j  nor  are  we  better  informed  as  to  the  means 
of  his  introduftion  to  the  earl  of  Effex.  When  that 
nobleman  was  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  Mr 
Cuff  was  appointed  his  fccretary,  and  continued  inti¬ 
mately  connefted  with  his  lordlhip  until  h.s  confine¬ 
ment  in  the  tower  }  and  he  is  generally  foppofed  to 
have  advifed  thofe  violent  meafures  which  ended  in 
their  mutual  deftruftion.  The  earl  indeed  confelfed 
as  much  before  his  execution,  and  charged  him  to  is 
face  with  being  the  author  of  all  his  misfortunes.  M 
Cuff  was  tried  for  high-treafon,  convifted,  and  exe¬ 
cuted  at  Tvburn  on  the  30th  of  March  1601.  Lord 
Bacon,  Sir' Henry  Wotton,  and  Camden,  fpeak  of  him 
in  very  harflt  terms.  He  was  certainly  a  man  of 
learning  and  abilities.  He  wrote  two  books ;  the 
one  entitled  The  Differences  of  the  Ages  of  Man  s 
Life;  the  other,  De  Rebus  Gejlh in  SanBo  Concifio 
Nictno.  The  firft  was  publifhed  after  his  death  ,  the 

fecond  is  dill  in  manufeript.  .  .  ,  u  a 

CUTAS,  James,  in  Latin  Cujacius,  the  beft  C1V1' 
lian  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Teutonic,  of  obfeure  pa¬ 
rents,  in  1520.  He  learned  polite  literature  and  hi- 
ftory  ;  and  acquired  great  knowledge  in  the  ancient 

laws,  which  he  taught  with  extraordinary  reputa^ton 

at  Touloufe,  Cahors,  Bourges,  and  Valence  m  D  u- 
phine.  Emmanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  invited 
him  to  Turin,  and  gave  him  Angular  marks  of  h.s  e- 
fteem.  Cujas  afterwards  refufed  very  advantageous 
offers  from  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  who  was  def.rous  of 
having  him  teach  at  Bologna  :  but  he  chofe  raher  to 
fix  at  Bourges;  where  he  had  a  prodigious  number  of 
fcholars  ;  whom  he  not  only  took  great  plea  ure  in 
inftrufting,  but  aff.fted  with  his  fubftance  which  oc¬ 
casioned  his  being  called  the  Father  of  hts  Mars. 
He  died  at  Bourges  m  1J9°»  a8ed  7a  H 
are  in  high  efteem  among  civilians.  ... 

CUTAVIA,  a  territory  of  Great  Poland,  having  on 
the  nofttThe  duchy  of  Pru.Tia,  on  the  weft  the  pala¬ 
tinate  of  Kalifk,  and  on  the  fouth  thofe  of  Licici  an 
Rava,  and  on  the  well  that  of  Ploczko.  It  contains 
two  palatinates,  the  chief  towns  of  which  are  W- 
loez  and  Breft  j  as  alfo  Ulad.flaw,  the  capital  of  the 

^CUIRASS,  a  piece  of  defenfive  armour,  made 
of  iron  plate,  well  hammered,  ferv.ng  to  cover  the 
bod v,  from  the  neck  to  the  girdle,  both  bf*ore 
behind.  Some  derive  the  word,  by  corruption,  fr 
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the  Italian  cuore,  “  heart  becaufe  it  covers  that  Currafflers 
part ;  others  from  the  French  cmr,  or  the  Latin  con - 

1  7  .  ..1  * . .  kconil  o  VP. 


■  others  from  the  French  cmr,  or  tne  cur,. 

um,  “  leather  whence  coriaceous :  becaufe  detenlive - v - 

arms  were  originally  made  of  leather.  The  cuira  s 
was  not  brought  into  ufe  till  about  the  year  1300, 
though  they  were  known  both  to  the  ancient  Greeks 

and  Romans  in  different  forms.  •  rr 

CUIRASSIERS,  cavalry  armed  with  cuiralles,  as 
moft  of  the  Germans  are:  The  French  have  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  cuiraffiers ;  but  we  have  had  none  in  the 
Britifh  armv  fmee  the  revolution. 

CULDEE,  in  church-hiftory,  a  fort  of  monkilh 
priefts  formerly  inhabiting  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Be¬ 
ing  remarkable  for  the  religious  exercifes  of  preaching 
and  praying,  they  were  called,  by  way  of  eminence, 
cu/tores  Dei;  from  whence  is  derived  the  word  cul- 
tfees.  They  made  choice  of  one  of  their  own  frater¬ 
nity  to  be  their  fpiritual  bead,  who  was  afterwards 

called  the  Scots  bijhop .  .  , 

CULEMB  ACH,  a  diftriftor  marquifate  otthe  circle 

of  Franconia,  in  Germany.  It  is  bounded  on  the  weft 
by  the  bilhopric  of  Bamberg  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Nuremberg  ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  palatinate  of 
Bavaria  and  Bohemia  ;  and  on  the  north  by  Voegt- 
land  and  part  of  the  circle  of  Upper  &.  )•  >  ' 

about  to  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  30 
in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft.  It  is  full  of  forefts  and 
high  mountains  ;  the  moft  considerable  of  the  atter  are 
thofe  of  Frichtelberg,  all  of  them  covered  ^  th  pme- 
trees.  Here  are  the  fources  of  four  large  rners  the 
Maine,  the  Sala,  the  Eger  and  the  Nab.  Jb.s  ma 
quifate  is  the  upper  part  of  the  burgraviate  of  Nu- 

rernCbutEMBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Franconia, 
the  capital  of  the  marquifate  of  the  fame  name.  It  ha 

fwo  branches  of  the  river  Maine.  It  was  p  llaged 
and  burnt  by  the  Huffites  in  1430.  b>  the  inhata 
tants  of  Nuremberg  in  1573*  E-  L  g. 

L  CULEUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  largeft  mea- 

f»vf  rhi"?:  s&mz 

folid 

in  CULEX,  the  G SAT  ,  ,  genus  Of  infta,  belonging 
,0  the  order  of  dipterr,.  See  E«T»”° j„ 
CDL1ACAN.  .  projnnce  of 

to  J  rhe  e,8  b,  New  «** -J 

to  the  firft  night  of  their  vaffals  brides.  cULIj]tNi 


W  The  fonndeTof  Trinity  College  was  Sir  Thomas  Pope  who  -t  leems^wouhl  o^uke  a^-of 
r1  r*  j? c  Uniifp  and  cariy  it  home  concealed  under  ni»  g  »  allndine  to  Sr  Thomas 

bftng  merry  with  fome  of ’his  acquaintance  at  another  college, •  Qur  'founder  ftole  as  much  plate 

Pope’s  ufual  joke  above-mentioned  “  A  pox  on  this J  ff  hi?  e/pulfio„.  The  heads  of  colleges  in 
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Cullen.  CULLEN,  a  borough  town  in  the  county  of  Banff 

— v  'ir  in  Scotland.  It  is  fituated  on  the  fea-coaft.  W.  Long. 

2.  12.  N.  Lat.  57.  38.  The  manufacture  of  linen 
and  damalk  has  been  eftabliftied  in  this  town  for  more 
than  50  years. 

Cullen,  Dr  William ,  an  eminent  phyfician  and 
diftinguilhed  medical  teacher,  was  born  in  Lanarklhire, 
in  the  weft  of  Scotland,  nth  December  1712.  His 
father  was  for  fome  time  chief  magiftrate  of  the  town  of 
Hamilton  ;  but  though  a  very  refpeftable  man,  his 
circumftances  were  not  fuch  as  to  permit  him  to  lay  out 
much  money  on  the  education  of  his  fon.  William  there¬ 
fore,  after  ferving  an  apprenticeftiip  to  a  furgeon  apothe¬ 
cary  in  Glafgow,  went  feveral  voyages  to  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies  as  a  furgeon  in  a  trading  veffel  from  London  :  but 
of  this  employment  he  tired,  and  fettled  himfelf,  at  an 
early  period  of  life,  as  a  country  furgeon  in  the  pariih 
of  Shotts,  where  he  ftaid  a  fflort  time  praftifing  a- 
mong  the  farmers  and  country  people,  and  then  went 
to  Hamilton  with  a  view  to  praftife  as  a  phyfician,  hav¬ 
ing  never  been  fond  of  operating  as  a  furgeon. 

While  he  refided  near  Shotts,  it  chanced  that  Archi¬ 
bald  duke  of  Argyle,  who  at  that  time  bore  the  chief 
political  fway  in  Scotland,  made  a  vifit  to  a  gentleman 
of  rank  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  duke  was  fond 
of  literary  purfuits,  and  was  then  particularly  engaged 
in  fome  chemical  refearches,  which  required  to  be  elu¬ 
cidated  by  experiment.  Eager  in  thefe  purfuits,  his 
grace,  while  on  this  vifit,  found  himfelf  much  at  a  lofs 
for  the  want  of  fome  fmall  chemical  apparatus,  which 
his  landlord  could  not  furnilh  :  but  happily  recollefting 
young  Cullen  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  mentioned  him 
to  the  duke  as  a  perfon  who  could  probably  furnilh  it. 
—He  was  accordingly  invited  to  dine}  was  introduced 
to  his  grace, — who  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  his  know¬ 
ledge,  his  politenefs  and  addrefs,  that  he  formed  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  which  laid  the  foundation  of  all  Doftor  Cul¬ 
len’s  future  advancement. 

The  name  of  Cullen  by  this  time  became  familiar  at 
every  table  in  that  neighbourhood  }  and  thus  he  came 
to  be  known,  by  char-after,  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton, 
who  then  refided,  for  a  Ihort  time,  in  that  part  of  the 
country  :  and  tha*t  nobleman  having  been  fuddenly  ta¬ 
ken  ill,  the  afflftance  of  young  Cullen  was  called  in  } 
which  proved  a  fortunate  circumftance  in  ferving  to 
promote  his  advancement  to  a  ftation  in  life  more 
fuited  to  his  talents  than  that  in  which  he  had  hitherto 
moved. 

The  duke  was  highly  delighted  with  the  fpright- 
ly  character  and  ingenious  converfation  of  his  new 
acquaintance.  Receiving  initruftion  from  him  in 
a  much  more  pleafing,  and  an  infinitely  eafier  W2y 
than  he  had  ever  before  obtained,  the  converfation 
of  Cullen  proved  highly  interefting  to  his  grace. 
— No  wonder  then  that  he  foon  found  means  to  get 
his  favouiLe  doftor,  who  was  already  the  efteem- 
cd  acquaintance  of  the  man  through  whofe  hands  all 
preferments  in  Scotland  were  obliged  to  pafs,  appointed 
to  a  place  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  where  his  fin- 
gular  talent!  for  difcharging  the  duties  of  the  ftation  he 
now  occupied  foon  became  very  confpicuous. 

During  his  refidence  in  the  country,  however,  feve¬ 
ral  mportant  incidents  occurred,  that  ought  not  to  be 
paffed  over  in  filence.  It  was  during  this  time  that 
was  formed  a  conneftion  in  bufinefs  in  a  very  humble 
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line  between  two  men,  who  became  afterwards  eminent-  Cullen, 
ly  confpicuous  in  much  more  exalted  ftations.  William,  v“— V"- 
afterwards  Doftor  Hunter,  the  famous  lefturer  on  ana¬ 
tomy  in  London,  was  a  native  of  the  fame  part  of  the 
country  }  and  not  being  in  affluent  circumftances  more 
than  Cullen,  thefe  two  young  men,  ftimulated  by  the 
impulfe  of  genius  to  profecute  their  medical  ftudies 
with  ardour,  but  thwarted  by  the  narrownefs  of  their 
fortune,  entered  into  a  copartnery  bufinefs  as  furgeons 
and  apothecaries  in  the  country.  The  chief  end  of 
their  contraft  being  to  furnifh  the  parties  with  the 
means  of  profecuting  their  medical  ftudies,  which  they 
could  not  feparately  fo  well  enjoy,  it  was  ftipulated, 
that  one  of  them  alternately  (hould  be  allowed  to  ftudy 
in  what  college  he  inclined,  during  the  winter,  while 
the  other  ftiould  carry  on  the  bufinefs  in  the  country 
for  their  common  advantage.  In  confequence  of  this 
agreement,  Cullen  was  firft  allowed  to  ftudy  in  the  u- 
niverfity  of  Edinburgh  for  one  winter  }  but  when  it 
came  to  Hunter’s  turn  next  winter,  he,  preferring  Lon¬ 
don  to  Edinburgh,  went  thither.  There  his  fingular 
neatnefs  in  differing,  and  uncommon  dexterity  in  ma¬ 
king  anatomical  preparations,  his  affiduity  in  ftudy,  his 
mildnefs  of  manner,  and  pliability  of  temper,  foon  re¬ 
commended  him  to  the  notice  of  Dr  Douglas,  who 
then  read  leftures  upon  anatomy  and  midwifery  there  } 
who  engaged  Hunter  as  an  afhftant,  and  whofe  chair  he 
afterwards  filled  with  fo  much  honour  to  himfelf  and  fa- 
tisfaftion  to  the  public. 

Thus  was  diffolved,  in  a  premature  manner,  a  copart¬ 
nery  peihaps  of  as  fingular  a  kind  as  is  to  be  found  in 
the  annals  of  literature  :  nor  was  Cullen  a  man  of  that 
difpofition  to  let  any  engagement  with  him  prove  a  bar 
to  his  partner’s  advancement  in  file.  1  he  articles  were 
freely  departed  from  by  him  *,  and  Cullen  and  Hunter 
ever  after  kept  up  a  very  cordial  and  friendly  correfpond-  ' 

ence;  though,  it  is  believed,  they  never  from  that  time 
had  a  perfonal  interview*. 

During  the  time  that  Cullen  praftifed  as  a  country 
furgeon  and  apothecary,  he  formed  another  conneftion 
of  a  more  permanent  kind,  which  happily  for  him,  was 
not  diflolved  till  a  very  late  period  of  his  life.  With 
the  ardour  of  difpofition  he  poffeffed,  it  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  he  beheld  the  fair  fex  with  indifference.  Very 
early  in  life  he  took  a  ftrong  attachment  to  an  amiable 
wToman,  a  Mifs  Johnfton,  daughter  to  a  clergyman  in 
that  neighbourhood,  nearly  of  his  own  age,  who  was 
prevailed  on  to  join  with  him  in  the  facred  bonds  of 
W’edlock,  at  a  time  when  he  had  nothing  elfe  to  recom¬ 
mend  him  to  her  except  his  perfon  and  difpofitions. 

After  giving  to  him  a  numerous  family,  and  paitici- 
pating  with  him  the  changes  of  fortune  which  he  ex¬ 
perienced,  (he  died  in  fummer  1786. 

In  the  year  1746,  Cullen  who  had  now  taken  the 
degree  of  doftor  in  phyfic,  was  appointed  a  lefturer  in 
chemiftrv  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow  :  and  in  the 
month  of  Oftober  began  his  leftures  in  that  fcience. 

His  fingular  talents  for  arrangement,  his  diftinftnefs  of 
enunciation,  his  vivacity  of  manner,  and  his  know  ledge 
of  the  fcience  he  taught,  rendered  his  leftures  intereft¬ 
ing  to  the  ftudents  to  a  degree  that  had  been  till  then 
unknow’n  at  that  univerfity.  He  became,  therefore,  in 
fome  mealure,  adored  by  the  ftuder-ts.  The  former  pro- 
feffors  were  eclipftd  by  the  brilliancy  ot  his  reputation} 
and  he  had  to  experience  all  thofe  little  rubs  that  envy 

I  and 
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■Cullen,  and  difappolnted  ambition  naturally  threw  in  his  way. 

'  Regardlefs,  however,  of  thefe  fecret  fl.agreens,  he  pref- 
fed  forward  with  ardour  in  his  literary  career  ;  and, 
fupported  by  the  favour  of  the  public,  he  confoled  him- 
ft  If  for  the  contumely  he  met  with  from  a  few  indi¬ 
viduals.  His  praaice  as  a  phyfician  increafed  from  day 
to  day  •,  and  a  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  year 
17-1,  he  was  then  appointed  by  the  king  profeftor  of 
medicine  in  that  univerfity.  This  new  appointment 
ferved  only  to  call  forth  his  powers,  and  to  bring  to 
light  talents  that  it  was  not  formerly  known  he  poilet- 
fed  :  fo  that  his  fame  continued  to  increafe.  _ 

As,  at  that  period,  the  patrons  of  the  univerfity  of 
Edinburgh  were  conllantly  on  the  watch  for  the  moil 
•  eminent  medical  men  to  iupport  the  irfing  fmc  of  the 
•.college,  their  attention  was  foon  deeded  toward,  Cul¬ 
len  ;  who,  on  the  death  of  Dr  Plummer,  profeflor  of 
chemiftry,  was,  in  1756,  unammoufiy  invited  to  accep 
the  vacant  chair.  This  invitation  he  accepted .  and  a- 
vincr  refigned  all  his  employments  m  Glafgow,  he  be- 
•gaifhis  academical  career  in  Edinburgh  in  the  month 
of  Oaober  of  that  year  ;  and  there  he  refided  till  b.s 

dC  Ifdte  admiffion  of  Cullen  into  the  univerfityofGkf- 
gow  gave  great  fpirit  to  the  exertions  of  the  ftudents, 
fhis  was  ftill,  if  poffible,  more  ftrongly  felt  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Chemiftry,  which  had  been  till  that  time  of 
fmaft  account  in  that  univerfity,  and  was  attended  to  y 
v“  y  few  of  the  ftudents,  inftantly  became  a  favourite 
ftudy;  and  the  leflures  upon  that  fc.ence  were  more 
frequented  than  any  others  in  the_  univerfity,  anatomy 
alone  excepted.  The  ftudents,  in  general,  fpohe  oi 
Cullen  with  the  rapturous  ardour  that  is  natural  to 
youth  when  they  are  highly  pleafcd.  Thefe  eulog.ums 
appeared  extravagant  to  moderate  men,  and  cou  d  not 
fail  to  prove  difgufting  to  his  colleagues.  A  party  was 
JormedPamong  the  ftudents  for  oppofing  this  new  fa¬ 
vourite  of  the^ public  ;  and  thefe  ftudents,  by  mifrepre- 
fenting  the  doftrines  of  Cullen  to  others  who  could  not 
have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  thefe  dofttmes  thern- 
felves,  made  even  Tome  of  the  mod  intelligent  men  in  the 
univerfity  think  it  their  duty  publicly  to  oppofe  thefe 
imaginary  tenets.  The  ferment  was  thus  augmented  , 
3t  was  fome  time  before  the  profeffors  difcovered 
the  arts  by  which  they  had  been  impofed  upon,  and 
uni verfal  harmony  reftored. 

During  this  time  of  public  ferment,  Cullen  went 
fteadiiy  forward,  without  taking  any  part  h.mfelf  in 
thefe  difputes.  He  never  gave  ear  to  any  tales  re **&■ 
:n£r  his  colleagues,  nor  took  any  notice  of  the  do.lrines 
they  taught  A’hat  fome  of  their  unguarded  ftriftores 
might  at  times  come  to  his  knowledge  is  not  impoffi- 
blc  •  but  if  they  did,  they  feemed  to  make  no  impreflion 

°n  Thefe  attempts  of  a  party  of  (Indents  to  lower  the 
charafter  of  Cullen  on  his  firft  outlet  in  the  univerfity  of 
Edinburoh  having  proved  fruitlefs,  his  farne  as  a  pio  e  - 

fo,  a»d"hU  reputation  a.  >  >>«»'”»£ 

and  more  refpefted  every  day.  Nor  could  it  well  be 
otherwife:  Cullen’s  profeflional  knowledge  was  always 
great,  and  his  manner  of  leduring  fingularly  clear  and 
Lellmible,  lively  and  entertaining,  and  to  his  patients, 
his  condua  in  general  as  a  phyfician  was  fo  pleafing, 
his  addrefs  fo  affable  and  engaging,  and  his  manner  lo 
open,  fo  kind,  and  lo  little  regulated  by  pecuniary 


Cullen. 
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confiderations,  that  It  was  impoffible  for  thofe  who  had 
occafion  to  call  once  for  his  medical  afliftance,  ever  t0 
b*  fatisfied  on  any  future  occafion  without  it.  lie  be¬ 
came  the  friend  and  companion  of  every  family  he  vi- 
fited  ;  and  his  future  acquaintance  could  not  be  dit- 

PeiBut  if' Dr  Cullen  in  his  public  capacity  deferved  to 
be  admired,  in  his  private  capacity  by  his  ftudents  he 
deferved  to  be  adored.  His  conduft  to  them  was  fo 
attentive,  and  the  intereft  he  took  in  the  private  con¬ 
cerns  of  all  thofe  ftudents  who  applied  to  him  tor  ad¬ 
vice,  was  fo  cordial  and  fo  warm,  that  it  was  lmpolli- 
ble  for  any  one  who  had  a  heart  fufcept.ble  of  gene¬ 
rous  emotions,  not  to  be  enraptured  with  a  conduit  to 
uncommon  and  fo  kind.  Among  ingenious  youth, 
gratitude  eafily  degenerates  into  rapture— into  retpeit 
nearly  allied  to  adoration.  1  hole  who  advert  to  this 
natural  conftruftion  of  the  human  mind,  will  be  at  no 
lofs  to  account  for  that  popularity  that  Cullen  enjoy- 
ed-a  popularity,  that  thofe  who  attempt  to  weigh 
every  occurrence  by  the  cool  ftandard  of  reafon  alone, 
will  be  inclined  to  think  exceff.ve  It  is  fortunate, 
however,  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  will  ever  be  in¬ 
fluenced  in  their  judgment  not  left  by  feelings  and  at- 
feftions  than  by  the  cold  and  phlegmatic  dilates  of 
reafon.  The  adoration  which  generous  conduit  ex¬ 
cites,  is  the  reward  which  nature  hath  appropriated 
exclufively  to  difinterefled  beneficence  This  was  the 
fecret  charm  that  Cullen  ever  carried  about  with  him, 
which  fafeinated  fuch  numbers  of  thofe  who  had  in¬ 
timate  accefs  to  him.  This  was  the  power  which  his 
envious  opponents  never  could  have  an  opportunity  of 

feeThSe‘ general  condua  of  Cullen  to  his  ftudents  was 
this  With  all  fuch  as  he  obferved  to  be  attentive  and 
diligent,  he  formed  an  early  acquaintance,  by  inviting 
them  by  twos,  by  threes,  or  by  fours  at  a  tune,  to  fup 
with  him,  convening  with  them  on  thefe  .««“fions  vuth 
•the  moft  engaging  eafe,  and  freely  entering  with  them 
on  the  fubjeagof  their  ftudies,  their  anmfements  their 
difficulties,  their  hopes,  and  future  profpea*.  In  this 
wav  he  ufually  invited  the  whole  of  his  numerous  clafs, 
til/he  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  their  abilities, 
their  private  chafer,  and  their  objeas 1  of  Forfeit. 
ThofeP among  them  whom  he  found  moft  afliduous,  belt 
difnofed  or  the  moft  friendlefs,  he  invited  the  raoll  fre- 
ouently  till  at,  intimacy  was  gradually  formed,  which 
nroved5^ highly  beneficial  to  them.  Their  doubts,  with 
regard  to  tl'Jr  objeas  of  ftudy,  he  liftened  to  with  at¬ 
tention  and  folved  with  the  moft  obliging  condelcen- 

fion  His  library,  which  confifted  of  an  excellent  a - 

fortment  of  the  beft  books,  efpec.a  ly  on  medical  fub- 
T  was  at  all  times  open  for  them  accommodation  5 
3 *  , •  a(lvice  every  cafe  of  difficulty  to  them,  they 
’.liv.  E  Pow„  mo«  .e.dily  to  ob,™. 

They  feemed  to  be  his  family,  and  few  perfons  of  d.f- 
JnguiLd  merit  have  left  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh 

<*  ^  XbuK  *bTi‘ 

ponderice  til  Y  nmintc  know- 

By  thefe  means,  he  came  to  have  a  moft  accurate  know 

lie  of  the  «...  -'""^““S’oiofoVe1  to.de 
TIooVw,”  '  !o  di,,a  lfudents  i„  theie 
of  placet,  they  toigh.  have  an  oppot.m.t- 

ty  of  ettgagitig  in  bufinof.  tvith  a  .eafocble  Fofo.fi  of 
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Cullen.  fu'ccefs".  Many,  very  many,  able  men  has  he  thus 

— v - put  into  a  good  line  of  bufmefs,  where  they  never 

could  have  thought  of  it  themfelves  •,  and  they  are 
now  reaping  the  fruits  of  this  beneficent  forefight  on 
his  part. 

Nor  was  it  in  this  way  only  that  he  befriended  the 
ftudents  at  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh.  Potte fling  a 
benevolence  of  mind  that  made  him  ever  think  firft  of 
the  wants  of  others,  and  recolledting  the  difficulties 
that  he  himfelf  had  had  to  ftruggle  with  in  his  younger, 
days,  he  was  at  all  times  Angularly  attentive  to  their  pe¬ 
cuniary  concerns.  From  his  general  acquaintance  a- 
mong  the  ftudents,  and  the  friendly  habits  he  was  on 
with  many  of  them,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  difcover- 
ing  thofe  among  them  who  were  rather  in  embarrafied 
circumftances,  without  being  obliged  to  hurt  their  de¬ 
licacy  in  any  degree.  To  fuch  perfons,  when  their 
habits  of  ftudy  admitted  of  it,  he  was  peculiarly  at¬ 
tentive.  They  were  more  frequently  invited  to  his 
houfe  than  others  *,  they  were  treated  with  more  than 
ufual  kindnefs  and  familiarity  j  they  were  conduced  to 
his  library,  and  encouraged  by  the  moft  delicate  addrefs 
to  borrow  from  it  freely  whatever  books  he  thought 
they  had  occafion  for:  and  as  perfons  in  thefe  circum¬ 
ftances  were  ufually  mote  fhy  in  this  refpedl  than  others, 
books  wTere  fometimes  prefted  upon  them  as  a  fort  of 
conftraint,  by  the  dodtor  infilling  to  have  their  opinion 
of  fuch  or  fuch  pafTages  they  had  not  read,  and  defiring 
them  to  carry  the  book  home  for  that  purpofe.  He 
in  fhort,  behaved  to  them  rather  as  if  he  courted  their 
company,  and  flood  in  need  of  their  acquaintance  than 
they  of  his.  He  thus  raifed  them  in  the  opinion  of 
their  acquaintance  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  eftima- 
tion  than  they  could  otherwife  have  obtained  ;  which, 
to  people  whofe  minds  were  deprefled  by  penury,  and 
whofe  fenfe  of  honour  was  fharpened  by  the  confciouf- 
nefs  of  an  inferiority  of  a  certain  kind,  was  Angularly 
engaging.  Thus  they  were  infpired  with  a  fecret  fenfe 
of  dignity,  which  elevated  their  minds,  and  excited  an 
uncommon  ardour  of  purfuit,  inftead  of  that  melancho¬ 
ly  inactivity  which  is  fo  natural  in  fuch  circumftances, 
and  which  too  often  leads  to  defpair.  Nor  was  he  lefs 
delicate  in  the  manner  of  fupplying  their  wants,  than 
attentive  to  difcover  them.  He  often  found  out  fome 
polite  excufe  for  refuftng  to  take  payment  for  a  firft 
courfe,  and  never  was  at  a  lofs  for  one  to  an  after  courfe. 
Before  they  could  have  an  opportunity  of  applying  for 
a  ticket,  he  would  fometimes  lead  the  convention  to 
fome  fubjedl  that  occurred  in  the  courfe  of  his  leClures  \ 
and  as  his  ledlures  were  never  put  in  writing  by  him¬ 
felf,  he  would  fometimes  beg  the  favour  to  fee  their 
notes,  if  he  knew  they  had  been  taken  with  attention, 
under  a  pretext  of  aflifting  his  memory.  Sometimes  he 
would  exprefs  a  wifh  to  have  their  opinion  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  part  of  his  courfe,  and  prefented  them  with  a  ticket 
^£or  that  purpofe  •,  and  fometimes  he  refufed  to  take 
ayment,  under  the  pretext  that  they  had  not  received 
is  full  courfe  the  preceding  year,  fome  part  of  it  ha¬ 
ving  been  necefiarily  omitted  for  want  of  time,  which 
he  meant  to  include  in  this  courfe.  By  fuch  delicate 
addrefs,  in  which  he  greatly  excelled,  he  took  care  to 
forerun  their  wants.  Thus  he  not  only  gave  them  the 
benefit  of  his  own  ledlures,  but  by  refufing  to  take 
their  money,  he  alfo  enabled  them  to  attend  thofe  of 
others  that  were  neceifary  to  complete  their  courfe  of 
Yol.  VII.  Part  I. 
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ftudies.  Thefe  were  particular  devices  he  adopted  to  Cullen, 
individuals  to  whom  economy  was  neceifary  \  but  it  ■  — 
was  a  general  rule  with  him,  never  to  take  money  from 
any  ftudent  for  more  than  two  courfes  of  the  fame  fet 
of  ledtures,  permitting  him  to  attend  thefe  ledtures  as 
many  years  longer  as  he  pleafed  gratis . 

He  introduced  another  general  rule  into  the  univer¬ 
fity,  that  was  dilated  by  the  fame  principle  of  difiri- 
terefted  beneficence,  that  ought  not  to  be  here  paf- 
fed  over  in  filence.  Before  he  came  to  Edinburgh,  it 
was  the  cuftom  of  medical  profeflbrs  to  accept  of  fees . 
for  their  medical  affiftance,  when  wanted,  even  from 
medical  ftudents  themfelves,  who  were  perhaps  attend¬ 
ing  the  profeflbr’s  own  ledtures  at  the  time.  But  Cul¬ 
len  never  would  take  fees  as  a  phyfician  from  any  ftu¬ 
dent  at  the  univerfity,  though  he  attended  them,  when 
called  in  as  a  phyfician,  with  the  fame  aftiduity  and 
care  as  if  they  had  been  perfons  of  the  firft  rank,  who 
paid  him  moft  liberally.  This  gradually  induced  others 
to  adopt  a  fimilar  pradtice  ;  fo  that  it  is  now  become  a 
general  rule  for  medical  profeflbrs  to  decline  taking  any 
fees  when  their  affiftance  is  neceifary  to  a  ftudent.  For 
this  ufefnl  reform,  with  many  others,  the  ftudents  of 
the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh  are  folely  indebted  to  the 
liberality  of  Dr  Cullen. 

The  firft  ledtures  which  Cullen  delivered  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  were  on  chemiftry  ;  and  for  many  years  he  alfo 
gave  clinical  ledtures  on  the  cafes  which  occurred  in  the 
royal  infirmary.  In  the  month  of  February  1763, 

Dr  Alfton  died,  after  having  begun  his  ufual  courfe  of 
ledtures  on  the  materia  medica;  and  the  magiftrates  of 
Edinburgh,  as  patrons  of  that  profeiforihip  in  the  uni¬ 
verfity,  appointed  Dr  Cullen  to  that  chair,  requtfting 
that  he  would  finifti  the  courfe  of  ledtures  that  had  been 
begun  for  that  feafon.  This  he  agreed  to  do  ;  and 
though  he  was  under  a  neceffity  of  going  on  with  the 
courfe  in  a  few  days  after  he  was  nominated,  he  did  not 
once  think  of  reading  the  ledtures  of  his  predecefibr, 
but  refolved  to  deliver  a  new  courfe  entirely  his  own. 

The  popularity  of  Cullen  at  this  time  may  be  gueifed 
at  by  the  increafe  of  new  ftudents  who  came  to  attend 
his  courfe  in  addition  to  the  eight  or  ten  who  had  en¬ 
tered  to  Dr  Alfton.  The  new  ftudents  exceeded  3  00. 

An  imperfedt  copy  of  thefe  ledtures  thus  fabricated  in. 
hafte,  having  been  publifhed,  the  dodtor  thought  it  ne¬ 
ceifary  to  give  a  more  corredt  edition  of  them  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life.  But  his  faculties  being  then 
much  impaired,  his  friends  looked  in  vain  for  thofe 
ftriking  beauties  that  charadterifed  his  literary  exer¬ 
tions  in  the  prime  of  life. 

Some  years  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  Dr  White, 
the  magiftrates  once  more  appointed  Dr  Cullen  to  give 
ledtures  on  the  theory  of  phyfic  in  his  ftead.  And  it 
was  on  that  occafion  Dr  Cullen  thought  it  expedient  to 
refign  the  chemical  chair  in  favour  of  Dr  Black,  his 
former  pupil,  whofe  talents  in  that  department  of  fcience 
were  then  well  known,  and  who  filled  the  chair  till  his 
death  with  great  fatisfadlion  to  the  public.  Soon  after, 
on  the  death  of  Dr  Rutherford,  who  for  many  years 
had  given  ledtures  with  applaufe  on  the  pradtice  of  phy¬ 
fic,  Dr  John  Gregory  (whofe  name  can  never  be  men¬ 
tioned  by  any  one  who  had  the  pleafure  of  his  acquain¬ 
tance  without  the  warmeft  tribute  of  a  grateful  refpedt) 
having  become  a  candidate  for  this  place  along  with  Dr 
Cullen,  a  fort  of  compromife  took  place  between  them, 
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by  which  they  agreed  each  to  give  leisures  alternately 
on  the  theory  and  on  the  praftice  of  phyfic  during 
their  joint  lives,  the  longed  furvivor  being  allowed  to 
hold  either  of  the  claffes  he  (hould  incline.  In  come- 
quence  of  this  agreement,  Dr  Cullen  delivered  the  firft 
courfe  of  leisures  on  the  praffice  of  phyfic  in  winter 
1 7 66,  and  Dr  Gregory  fucceeded  him  in  that  branch 
the  following  year.  Never  perhaps  did  a  literary  ar¬ 
rangement  take  place  that  could  have  proved  more  be¬ 
neficial  to  the  tludents  than  this.  Both  thele  men  pol- 
feil'ed  great  talents,  though  of  a  kind  extremely  diffinii- 
lar.  Both  of  them  had  certain  failings  or  defefls,  which 
the  other  was  aware  of,  and  counterafted.  Each  of 
them  knew  and  refpefted  the  talents  of  the  other.  They 
co-operated,  therefore,  in  the  happied  manner,  to  en¬ 
large  the  underdanding,  and  to  forward  the  purfuits  or 
their  pupils.  Unfortunately  this  arrangement  was  foon 
dedroyed  by  the  unexpected  death  of  Dr  Gregory, 
who  was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  life  by  a  fudden  and 
unforefeen  event.  After  this  time,  Cullen  continued 
to  give  leftures  on  the  pra&ice  of  phyfic  till  a  levy 
months  before  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  5th 
of  February  1790,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 

In  drawing  the  character  of  Dr  Cullen,  his  biogra¬ 
pher,  Dr  Anderfon  obferves,  that  in  fcientific  purluits 
men  may  be  arranged  into  two  grand  claffes  which, 
though  greatly  different  from  each  other  in  their  ex¬ 
tremes,  yet  approximate  at  times  fo  near  as  to  be  bien 
ed  indiferiminately  together  ;  thofe  who  poffefs  a  ta¬ 
lent  for  detail,  and  thofe  who  are  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  arrangement.  The  firft  may  be  faid  to  view 
objeas  individually  as  through  a  microfcope.  I  he 
field  of  vifion  is  confined  ;  but  the  objefts  include 
within  that  field,  which  muff  ufually  be  confidered 
fincrly  and  apart  from  all  others,  are  feen  with  a  won¬ 
drous  degree  of  accuracy  and  diftmClnefs.  The  other 
takes  a  fweeping  view  of  the  univerfe  at  large, 
confiders  every  objeft  he  perceives,  not  individu¬ 
ally,  but  as  a  part  of  one  harmonious  whok:  His  mind 
is  therefore  not  fo  much  employed  in  examining  the  le- 
parate  parts  of  this  individual  objedf,  as  in  tracing  its 
relations,  connections,  and  dependencies  on  thole  a- 
round  it. — Such  was  the  turn  of  Cullen’s  mind.  The 
talent  for  arrangement  was  that  which  peculiarly  dil- 
tinguilhed  him  from  the  ordinary  clafs  of  mortals  ;  and 
this  talent  he  poffeffed  perhaps  in  a  more  diftinguilhed 
de-wee  than  any  other  perfon  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  Many  perfons  exceeded  him  in  the  minute  know¬ 
ledge  of  particular  departments,  who,  knowing  this, 
naturally  looked  upon  him  as  their  inferior  ;  but  poi- 
feffinv  not  at  the  fame  time  that  glorious  faculty,  which, 
“  with  an  eye  wide  roaming,  glances  from  the  earth  to 
heaven  ”  or  the  charms  which  this  talent  can  intuie 
into  congenial  minds,  felt  difguft  at  the  pre-eminence 
he  obtained,  and  aftonilhment  at  the  means  by  which 
he  obtained  it.  An  Ariffotle  and  a  Bacon  have  had 
their  talents  in  like  manner  appretiated  ;  and  many  are 
the  perfons  who  can  neither  be  exalted  to  fublime  ideas 
with  Homer,  nor  ravifhed  with  the  natural  touches  ol  a 
Shake fpeare.  Such  things  are  wifely  ordered,  that  every 
department  in  the  univerfe  may  be  properly  hlled  by 
thofe  who  have  talents  exaaiy  fuited  to  the  talk  aliign- 
ed  them  by  heaven. 

Had  Cullen,  however,  poffeffed  the  talents  for  ar¬ 
rangement  alone,  froall  would  have  been  his  title  to 
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that  hivh  degree  of  applaufe  he  has  attained.  With-  Cullen, 
out  a  knowledge  of faBs,  a  talent  for  arrangement  pro- v 
duces  nothing  but  chimeras  ;  without  materials  to  work 
upon,  the  lfruCtures  which  an  over-heated  imagination 
may  rear  up  are  merely  “  the  bafelefs  fabric  of  a  vifion.” 

No  man  was  more  fenfible  of  the  juftnefs  of  this  remark 
than  Dr  Cuilen,  and  few  were  at  greater  pains  to  avoid 
it.  His  whole  life,  indeed,  was  employed,  almoll  with¬ 
out  interruption,  in  colleding  fafts.  Whether  he  was 
reading,  or  walking,  or  converfing,  thefe  were  continu¬ 
ally  falling  into  his  way.  With  the  keen  perception  of 
an  eagle,  he  marked  them  at  the  firft  glance  ;  and  with¬ 
out  Hopping  at  the  time  to  examine  them,  they  were 
ftored  up  in  his  memory,  to  be  drawn  forth  as  occafion 
required,  to  be  confronted  with  other  fafts  that  had 
been  obtained  after  the  fame  manner,  and  to  have  their 
truth  afeertaiued,  or  their  falfity  proved,  by  the  evidence 
which  ftiould  appear  when  carefully  examined  at  the 
impartial  bar  of  juftice.  Without  a  memory  retentive 
in  a  lingular  degree,  this  could  not  have  been  done  \ 
but  fo  very  extraordinary  was  Dr  Cullens  memory* 
that  till  towards  the  very  decline  of  life,  there  was 
fcarcely  a  faff  that  had  ever  occurred  to  him  which  he 
could  not  readily  recolleft,  with  all  its  concomitant  cir- 
cumftances,  whenever  he  had  occafion  to  refer  to  it.  It 
was  this  faculty  which  fo  much  abridged  his  labour  in 
ftudy,  and  enabled  him  fo  happily  to  avail  himfeif  of  the 
labour  of  others  in  all  his  literary  fpeculations.  He  of¬ 
ten  reaped  more  by  the  convention  of  an  hour  than 
another  man  would  have  done  in  whole  weeks  of  labo¬ 
rious  ftudy.  , 

In  his  preleftions,  Dr  Cullen  never  attempted  to 
read.  His  leiSures  were  delivered  viva  voce ,  without 
having  been  previoufly  put  into  writing,  or  thrown  in¬ 
to  any  particular  arrangement.  The  vigour  of  his  mind 
was  fiich,  that  nothing  more  was  neceflary  than  a  tew 
fliort  notes  before  him,  merely  to  prevent  him  from  va- 
rvinc  from  the  general  order  he  had  been  accuftomed 
to  obferve  This  gave  to  his  difeourfes  nn  eale,  a  v»- 
vacitv,  a  variety,  and  a  force,  that  are  rarely  to  be  met 
with  'in  academical  difeourfes.  His  kftures,  by  confe- 
quence,  upon  the  fame  fubjeS,  were  never  exaftly  the 
fame.  Their  general  tenor  indeed  was  not  much  va¬ 
ried  ;  but  the  particular  illuftrations  were  always  new, 
well  fuited  to  the  circumftances  that  attraaed  the  ge¬ 
neral  attention  of  the  day,  and  were  delivered  m  the 
particular  way  that  accorded  with  the  call  of  mind  the 
preleaor  found  himfeif  in  at  the  time,  lo  thefe  c.r- 
cumftances  muft  be  aferibed  that  energetic  artlefs  elo¬ 
cution,  which  rendered  his  kaures  fo  generally  capti¬ 
vating  to  his  hearers.  Even  thofe  who  could  not  fol¬ 
low  him  in  thofe  extenfive  views  Ins  penetrating  mind 
glanced  at,  or  who  were  not  able  to  underftand  thofe  apt 
allufions  to  collateral  objeaswhich  he  could  only  rapidly 
point  at  as  he  went  along,  could  not  help  being  warm¬ 
ed  in  fome  meafure  by  the  vivacity  of  his  manner.  But 
to  thofe  who  could  follow  him  in  his  rapid  career,  tne 
ideas  he  fuggetted  were  fo  numerous,  the  views  he 
laid  open  were  fo  extenfive  and  the  objeas  to  be  at¬ 
tained  were  fo  important— that  every  aaive  faculty  04. 
the  mind  was  roufed;  and  luch  a>i  ardour  of  en.hufiafm 
was  excited  in  the  profecutio.i  ot  ftudy,  as  appeared  to 
be  perfeaiy  inexplicable  to  thofe  who  were  mere^  un¬ 
concerned  fpeaators.  In  confequence  of  this  unfhack- 
led  freedom  in  the  coropofition  and  delivery  of  bis  k  - 
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tures,  every  circumRance  was  in  the  niceR  untfon  with 
the  tone  of  voice  and  expreffion  of  countenance,  which 
the  particular  caR  of  mind  he  was  in  at  the  time  infpi- 
red.  Was  he  joyous,  all  the  figures  introduced  for  il- 
luRration  were  fitted  to  excite  hilarity  and  good  hu¬ 
mour  :  was  he  grave,  the  objects  brought  under  view 
were  of  a  nature  more  fo'lemn  and  grand  :  and  was  he 
peeviffi,  there  was  a  peculiarity  of  manner  in  thought, 
in  word,  and  in  a&ion,  which  produced  a  moft  finking 
and  intereRing  effect.  rFhe  languor  of  a  nervelefs  uni¬ 
formity  was  never  experienced,  nor  did  an  abortive  at¬ 
tempt  to  excite  emotions  that  the  fpeaker  himfelf  could 
not  at  the  time  feel,  ever  produce  thofe  difcordant  ideas 
which  prove  difgufting  and  unpleafing. 

It  would  feem  as  if  Dr  Cullen  had  confidered  the 
proper  bufinefs  of  a  preceptor  to  be  that  of  putting  his 
pupils  into  a  proper  train  of  Rudy,  fo  as  to  enable  them 
to  profecute  thofe  Rudies  at  a  future  period,  and  to  car¬ 
ry  them  on  much  farther  than  the  fhort  time  allowed 
for  academical  preledtions  would  admit.  He  did  not, 
therefore,  fo  much  Rrive  to  make  thofe  who  attended 
his  le&ures  deeply  verfed  in  the  particular  details  of 
obje&s,  as  to  give  them  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
fubjedt  ;  to  fhew  what  had  been  already  attained  re- 
fpedting  it ;  to  point  out  what  remained  yet  to  be  dif- 
covered  ;  and  to  put  them  into  a  train  of  Rudy  that 
fhould  enable  them,  at  a  future  period,  to  remove  thofe 
difficulties  that  had  hitherto  obRrudled  our  progrefs, 
and  thus  to  advance  themfelves  to  farther  and  far¬ 
ther  degrees  of  perfedlion.  If  thefe  were  his  views, 
nothing  'could  be  more  happily  adapted  to  them  than  the 
mode  he  invariably  purfued.  He  fir  ft  drew,  with  the 
ftriking  touches  of  a  mafter,  a  rapid  and  general  outline 
of  the  fubjeft,  by  which  the  whole  figure  was  feen  at 
once  to  ftart  boldly  from  the  canvas,  diftindl  in  all  its 
parts,  and  unmixed  with  any  other  objeft.  He  then 
began  anew  to  retrace  the  picture,  to  touch  up  the  lef- 
fer  parts,  and  to  finiffi  the  whole  in  as  perfedf  a  manner 
as  the  Rate  of  our  knowledge  at  the  time  would  permit. 
Where  materials  were  wanting,  the  pidlure  there  conti¬ 
nued  to  remain  imperfect.  The  wants  were  thus  ren¬ 
dered  obvious  ;  and  the  means  of  fupplying  thefe  were 
pointed  out  with  the  moR  careful  elifcrimination.  The 
ftudent,  whenever  he  looked  back  to  the  fubjeft,  per¬ 
ceived  the  defers  ;  and  his  hopes  being  awakened,  he 
felt  an  irrefiRible  impulle  to  explore  that  hitherto  un¬ 
trodden  path  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  him,  and 
fill  up  the  chafm  which  Rill  remained.  Thus  were  the 
a&ive  faculties  of  the  mind  moR  powerfully  excited; 
and  inRead  of  labouring  himfelf  to  fupply  deficiencies 
that  far  exceeded  the  power  of  any  one  man  to  accom- 
plifii,  he  fet  thoufands  at  work  to  fulfil  the  talk,  and 
put  them  into  a  train  of  going  on  with  it. 

It  was  to  thefe  talents,  and  to  this  mode  of  apply¬ 
ing  them,  that  Dr  Cullen  owed  his  celebrity  as  a  pro- 
feftor ;  and  it  was  in  this  manner  that  he  has  perhaps 
done  more  towards  the  advancement  of  fcience  than 
any  other  man  of  his  time,  though  many  individuals 
might  perhaps  be  found  who  were  more  deeply  verfed 
in  the  particular  departments  he  taught  than  he  himfelf 
was. 

Dr  Cullen’s  external  appearance,  though  Rriking  and 
not  unpleafing,  was  not  elegant.  He  had  an  expref- 
five  countenance,  and  a  lively  eye.  In  his  perfon  he 
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was  tall  and  thin,  Rooping  much  about  the  fhoulders ;  Culloder?, 
and  when  he  walked,  he  had  a  contemplative  look,  v— 
feemingly  regarding  little  the  obje&s  around  him.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  obfervation  of  one  who  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  charafter  of  Cullen,  he  was  eminent¬ 
ly  diRinguiRied  as  a  profeffor  for  three  things.  “  The 
energy  of  his  mind,  by  which  he  viewed  every  fubjtft 
with  ardour,  and  combined  it  immediately  with  the 
whole  of  his  knowledge. 

“  The  fcientific  arrangement  which  he  gave  to  his 
fubjeft,  by  which  there  was  a  lucidus  ordo  to  the  dulleR 
fcholar.  He  was  the  firR  perfon  in  this  country  who 
made  chemiRry  ceafe  to  be  a  chaos. 

“  A  wonderful  art  of  intereRing  the  Rudents  in  every 
thing  which  he  taught,  and  of  raffing  an  emulative  e:i< 
thufiafm  among  them.”  Life  of  Cullen  by  Dr  Anderfon 
in  the  Bee. 

CULLODEN,  a  place  in  Scotland  within  two 
miles  of  Invernefs,  chietly  remarkable  for  a  complete 
victory  gained  over  the  rebels  on  the  l6th  of  April 
1746.  That  day  the  royal  army,  commanded  by 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  began  their  march  from 
Nairn,  formed  into  five  lines  of  three  battalions  each  ; 
headed  by  Major-general  Hufke  on  the  left,  Lord  Sem- 
pill  on  the  right,  and  Brigadier  Mordaunt  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  ;  flanked  by  the  horfe  under  the  Generals  Hawley 
and  .Bland,  who  at  the  fame  time  covered  the  cannon 
on  the  right  and  left.  In  this  order  they  marched 
about  eight  miles,  when  a  detachment  of  Kingflon’s 
horfe,  and  of  the  Highlanders,  having  advanced  before 
the  refl  of  the  army,  difeovered  the  van  of  the  rebels 
commanded  by  the  young  Pretender.  Both  armies 
immediately  formed  in  the  order  and  numbers  ffiown 
in  the  annexed  fcheme. 

About  two  in  the  afternoon  the  rebels  began  to 
cannonade  the  king’s  army ;  but  their  artillery  being 
ill  ferved,  did  little  execution ;  while  the  fire  from 
their  enemies  was  feverely  felt,  and  occafioned  great 
diforder.  The  rebels  then  made  a  puffi  at  the  right 
of  the  royal  army,  in  order  to  draw  the  troops  for¬ 
ward  ;  but  finding  themfelves  difappointed,  they  turn¬ 
ed  their  whole  force  on  the  left;  falling  chiefly  on 
Barrell’s  and  Monro’s  regiments,  where  they  attempt¬ 
ed  to  flank  the  king’s  front  line.  But  this  defign 
a-lfo  was  defeated  by  the  advancing  of  Wolfe’s  regi¬ 
ment,  while  in  the  mean  time  the  cannon  kept  play¬ 
ing  upon  them  with  cartridge-fhot.  General  Hawley, 
with  feme  Highlanders,  had  opened  a  paffage  through 
fome  Rone  walls  to  the  right  for  the  horfe  which  ad¬ 
vanced  on  that  fide  ;  while  the  horfe  on  the  king’s 
right  wheeled  off  upon  their  left,  difperfed  their  bo¬ 
dy  of  referve,  and  met  in  the  centre  of  their  front  line 
in  their  rear  ;  when  being  repulfed  in  the  front,  and 
great  numbers  of  them  cut  off,  the  rebels  fell  in¬ 
to  very  great  confufion.  A  dreadful  carnage  was 
made  by  the  cavalry  on  their  backs  ;  however,  fome 
part  of  the  foot  Rill  preferved  their  order  ;  but  King- 
Ron’s  horfe,  from  the  referve,  gailopped  up  brifkly, 
and  falling  upon  the  fugitives,  did  terrible  execution. 

A  total  defeat  inRantly  took  place,  with  the  lofs  of 
2500  killed,  wounded,  and  prifoners,  on  the  part  of 
the  rebels,  while  the  royaliRs  loR  not  above  200.  The 
young  Pretender  had  his  horfe  Riot  under  him  during 
the  engagement  ;  and  after  the  battle  retired  to  the 
B  2  ho ufe 
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Culloden,  We  of  a  faaor  of  Lord  Lovat,  about  ten  miles  from 
-  '  Invernefs,  where  he  ftaid  that  night.  Next  day  he 
'  fet  out  for  Fort- Auguftus,  from  whence  he  purfued  his 
iourney  through  wild  deferts  with  great  difficulty  and 
diftrefs,  till  at  laft  he  fafely  reached  France,  as  related 

under  the  article  Britain,  N®  423-  (a). 

CULM,  or  Culmus,  among  botanifts,  a  draw  or 
haulm  ;  defined  by  Linnmus  to  be  the  proper  trun 
of  the  graffes,  which  elevates  the  leaves,  flower,  and 

frUThis  fort  of  trunk  is  tubular  or  hollow,  feas 
frequently  knots  or  joints  diflributed  at  proper  diftan- 
ces^through  its  whole  length.  The  leaves  are  ong, 
fleek,  and  placed  either  near  the  roots  m  great  num¬ 
bers,  or  proceed  fmgly  from  the  different  joints  of 
the  ftalk,  which  they  embrace  at  the  bafe,  1  v 
fheath  or  glove. 
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The  haulm  is  commonly  garniftred  with  leaves : 
fometimes,  however,  it  is  naked  ;  that  is,  devoid  of 
leaves,  as  in  a  few  fpecies  of  cyprefs-grafs.  Molt 
graffes  have  a  round  cylindrical  ftalk;  in  fome  fpecies 
of  fchoenus,  fcirpus,  cyprefs  grafs,  and  others,  it  is 

tr>The  ftalk  is  fometimes  entire,  that  is,  has  no  bran¬ 
ches ;  fometimes  branching,  as  in  fibarnu  ecu leatus  a 
capenfu;  and  not  feldom  confifts  of  a  number  of  feales, 
which  lie  over  each  other  like  tiles.  .  , 

Laftly,  in  a  few  graffes,  the  ftalk  is  not  interrupted 
with  joints,  as  in  the  greater  part.  The  fpace  con¬ 
tained  betwixt  every  two  knots  or  joints,  is  ter 
by  botanifts  internodium ,  and  articulus  culmi. 

yThis  fpecies  of  trunk  often  affords  certain  marks  of 
diftinaion  in  diferiminating  the  fpecies.  I  hus  in  the 
genus  eriocaulon,  the  fpec.es  are  fcarce  to  be  to 
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(a)  Plan  of  the  Battle  of  Culloden. 
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Left  flank  400. 

Ld.  John  Drummond 


Guards,  huffars,  - 

and  Perthfhire  The  young  Pretender. 

fquadron. 


Fitzjames’s 

horfe. 


Right  flank  400 
Piquets,  by  Stapleton. 


Fir  ft  column  800. 

Thole  of  the  above,  who 
have  only  guns,  and 
Kilmarnock’s  guards. 


Second  column  800. 


Third  column  800. 


Ld.  Lewis  Gordon’s  and  Glenbucket’s, 
to  be  ready  to  luccour  when  needful. 


Colonel  Roy  Stuart  s,  and 
thofe  of  the  above  who 
have  only  guns. 
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The  D.  ot  Perth’s  reg*.  and  Ld.  Ogilvie  s, 
not  to  fire  without  pofitive  order j  and  to 
keepclofe  as  a  frefh corps de  referve.  800. - 35 
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guifhed  but  by  the  angles  of  the  cffim*  or  (talks. 
Thefe  in  fome  fpecies  are  in  number  5,  in  others  6, 
and  in  others  10. 

CULMIFERO.US  plants,  (from  culmus,  a  ftraw 
or  haulm)  :  plants  fo  called,  which  have  a  fmooth 
jointed  (talk,  ufually  hollow,  and  wrapped  about  at 
each  joint  with  {ingle,  narrow,  {harp-pointed  leaves, 
and  the  feeds  contained  in  chaffy  hufks  ;  fuch  are  oats, 
wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  the  other  plants  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  family  of  the  Grasses. 

CULMINATION,  in  AJlronomy ,  the  paffage  of 
any  heavenly  body  over  the  meridian,  or  its  greateff 
altitude  for  that  day. 

CULPRIT,  a  term  ufed  by  the  clerk  of  the  ar¬ 
raignments,  when  a  perfon  is  indicted  for  a  criminal 
matter.  See  Plea  to  IndiBment,  par.  II. 

CULROSS,  a  royal  borough  town  in  Scotland,  fi- 
tuated  on  the  river  Forth,  about  twenty-three  miles 
north-weft  of  Edinburgh.  Here  is  a  magnificent 
houfe,  which  wTas  built  about  the  year  1590  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Lord  Kinlofs,  better  known  in  England  by  the 
name  of  Lord  Bruce,  {lain  in  the  noted  duel  between 
him  and  Sir  Edward  Sackville.  Some  poor  remains 
of  the  Ciftercian  abbey  are  ftill  to  be  fecn  here,  found¬ 
ed  by  Malcolm  earl  of  Fife  in  12  1  7.  The  church  was 
jointly  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  and  St  Serf  confeffor. 
The  revenue  at  the  diffolution  was  768  pounds  Scots, 
befides  the  rents  paid  in  kind.  The  number  of  monks, 
exclufive  of  the  abbot,  was  nine.  W.  Long.  3.  34. 
N.  Lat.  56.  8. 

CULVERIN,  a  long  {lender  piece  of  ordnance  or 
artillery,  ferving  to  carry  a  ball  to  a  great  diftance. 
Manege  derives  the  word  from  the  Latin  colubrina ; 
others  from  coluber,  “  fnake ;”  either  on  account  of 
the  length  and  flendernefs  of  the  piece,  or  of  the  ra¬ 
vages  it  makes. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  culverins,  viz.  the  extra¬ 
ordinary,  the  ordinaiy,  and  the  leaft  fized.  1.  The 
culverin  extraordinary  has  5^  inches  bore  ;  its  length 
32  calibers,  or  13  feet;  weighs  4800  pounds;  its  load 
above  12  pounds;  carries  a  fhot  5^  inches  diameter, 
weighing  20  pounds  weight.  2.  The  ordinary  cul 
vermis  12  feet  long;  carries  a  ball  of  17  pounds 
5  ounces  ;  caliber  5-  inches  ;  its  weight  4500  pounds. 
3.  The  culverin  of  the  leaft  frze,  has  its  diameter  5 
inches;  is  12  feet  long;  weighing  about  4000  pounds; 
carries  a  fhot  3^  inches  diameter,  weighing  14  pounds 
9  ounces. 

CULVERTAILED,  among  {hipwrights,  fignifies 
the  faftening  or  letting  of  one  timber  into  another,  fo 
that  they  cannot  flip  out,  as  the  codings  into  the 
beams  of  a  fhip. 

CUM  A,  or  Cum£,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town 
of  iEolia  in  Afia  Minor.  The  inhabitants  have  been 
accufed  of  ftupidity  for  not  laying  a  tax  upon  all  the 
goods  which  entered  their  harbour  during  300  years. 
They  were  called  Cumanu 

CUMiL,  or  Cum  a,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  city 
of  Campania  near  Puteoli,  founded  by  a  colony  from 
Chalcis  and  Cumae  of  ZEolia  before  the  Trojan  war. 
The  inhabitants  were  called'  Cumcei .  One  of  the  Si¬ 
byls  fixed  her  refidence  in  a  cave  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  was  called  the  Gumean  Sibyl . 

CUMBERLAND,  Cumbria,  fo  denominated  from 
the  Cumbri \  or  Britons  who  inhabited  it  5  one  of  the 
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moll  northerly  counties  in  England.  It  was  formerly 
a  kingdom,  extending  from  the  vallum  of  Adrian  to 
the  city  of  Dumbritton,  now  Dumbarton  on  the  frith 
of  Clyde  in  Scotland.  At  prefent  it  is  a  county  of 
England,  which  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  one  of  the 
royal  family,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-weft  by  Scot¬ 
land  ;  on  the  fouth  and  fouth  eaft  by  part  ot  Lanca- 
fhire  and  Weftmorland  :  it  borders  on  the  eaft  with 
Northumberland  and  Durham ;  and  on  the  weft  is 
walked  by  the  Irifh  fea.  The  length  from  north  to 
fouth  may  amount  to  55  miles,  but  the  breadth  does 
not  exceed  40.  It  is  well  watered  with  rivers,  lakes, 
and  fountains  ;  but  none  of  its  ftreams  are  navigable. 
In  fome  places  there  are  very  high  mountains.  1  he 
air  is  keen  and  piercing  on  thefe  mountains,  towards 
the  north  ;  and  the  climate  is  moift,  as  in  all  hilly- 
countries.  The  foil  varies  with  the  face  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  being  barren  on  the  moors  and  mountains,  but 
fertile  in  the  valleys  and  level  ground  bordering  on 
the  fea.  In  general,  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  {hire  are 
barren  and  defolate  ;  yet  even  the  leaft  fertile  parts 
are  rich  in  metals  and  minerals.  The  mountains  of 
Copland  abound  with  copper:  veins  of  the  fame  metal, 
with  a  mixture  of  gold  and  filver,  were  found  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  among  the  fells  of  Derwrent ; 
and  royal  mines  were  formerly  wrought  at  Kef- 
wick.  The  county  produces  great  quantities  of  coal, 
fome  lead,  abundance  of  the  mineral  earth  called 
black-lead,  feveral  mines  of  lapis  calaminaris  :  and  an 
inconliderable  pearl  fifliery  on  the  coaft:  near  Raven- 
glafs. 

Cumberland,  Richard,  a  very  learned  Englifti 
divine  in  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  century,  was  fon 
of  a  citizen  of  London,  and  educated  at  Cambridge. 
In  1672  he  publilhed  his  excellent  Treatife  of  the 
Laws  of  Nature  ;  and  in  1686,  An  Effay  toward  the 
Jewifh  Weights  and  Mi  afures.  After  the  Revolution 
he  was  nominated  by  King  William  to  the  bifhopric 
of  Peterborough,  without  the  leaft  folicitation  on  his 
part.  He  purfued  his  ftudies  to  the  laft  ;  and  the 
world  is  obliged  to  him  for  clearing  up  feveral  difficul¬ 
ties  in  hiftory,  chronology,  and  philofophy.  After 
the  age  of  83,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
Coptic  language,  of  which  he  made  himfelf  mafter. 
He  was  as  remarkable  for  humility  of  mind,  benevo¬ 
lence  of  temper,  and  innocence  of  life,  as  for  his  ex- 
tenfive  learning.  He  died  in  1718. 

CUMINUM,  cumin  :  A  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  pentandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  45th  order,  Umbellate?.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index . 

CUNiEUS,  Peter,  born  in  Zealand  in  1586,  was 
diftinguifhed  by  his  knowledge  in  the  learned  langua¬ 
ges,  and  his  {kill  in  the  Jewifh  antiquities.  He  alfo 
ftudied  law,  which  he  taught  at  Leyden  in  1615  ; 
and  read  politics  there  till  his  death,  in  1638.  His 
principal  work  is  a  treatife,  in  Latin,  on  the  republic 
of  the  He  brews. 

CUNEIFORM,  in  general,  an  appellation  given  to 
any  body  having  the  ihape  of  a  wedge. 

Cuneiform  - Bone,  in  Anatomy ,  the  feventh  bone  of 
the  cranium,  called  alfo  os  bajilare ,  and  os  fphenoides . 
See  Anatomy  Index . 

CUNEUS,  in  antiquity,  a  company  of  infantry 
I  drawn 
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land 

II 

Cuneus. 
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Cuniculus  drawn  up  In  form  of  a  wedge,  the  better  to  break 
I!  through  the  enemy’s  ranks. 

CUhanmg’  CUNICULUS.  See  L  epus,  Mammallia  Index . 
i  Cuniculus,  in  mining,  a  term  ufed  by  authors  in 
diftinflion  from  puteus ,  to  exprefs  the  feveral  forts  of 
paffages  and  cuts  in  thefe  fubterranean  works.  The 
cuniculi  are  tliofe  dire£l  paffages  in  mines  where  they 
walk  on  horizontally  ;  but  the  putei^  are  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  cuts  or  defcents.  The  miners  in  Germany  call 
thefe  by  the  name  fallen ,  and  fchachts  ;  the  firft;  word 
expreffing  the  horizontal,  and  the  fecond  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  cuts. 

CUNILA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  mo- 
nandria  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  4 2d  order,  Verticillatce •  See  Botany  Index . 

CUN  IN  A,  in  Mythology ,  a  goddefs  who  had  the 
care  of  little  children. 

CUNITZ,  or  Cunitia,  Maria,  aftronomer,  was 
the  eldeft  daughter  of  Hendric  Cunitz,  dodlor  of 
medicine  in  Silefia,  and  was  born  about  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century.  She  learned  languages  with 
amazing  facility ;  and  underftood  Polifh,  German, 
French,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  She  at¬ 
tained  a  knowledge  of  the  fciences  with  equal  eafe  : 
flie  was  (killed  in  hiftory,  phyfic,  poetry,  painting, 
mulic,  and  playing  upon  inftruments  \  and  yet  thefe 
were  only  an  amufement.  She  more  particularly  ap¬ 
plied  herfelf  to  the  mathematics,  and  efpecially  to 
aftronomy,  which  (he  made  her  principal  fludy,  and 
was  ranked  in  the  number  of  the  in  oft  able  ^  aftro- 
nomers  of  her  time.  Her  Aflronomical  Taoies  ac¬ 
quired  her  a  prodigious  reputation  :  (he  printed  them 
in  Latin  and  German,  and  dedicated  them  to  the  em¬ 
peror  Ferdinand  III.  She  married  Flias  de  Lewin, 
M.  D.  and  died  at  Piftehen  in  1664. 

CUNNINGHAM,  one  of  the  four  bailiwicks  in 
Scotland  ;  and  one  of  the  three  into  which  the  (hire 
of  Air  is  fubdivided.  It  lies  north-eaft  of  Kyie. 

It  contains  the  fea-port  towns  of  Irvine  and  Salcoats. 

Cunningham,  Alexander ,  author  of  a  Hiftory 
of  Great  Britain  from  the  Revolution  to  the  accef- 
fton  of  George  I.  was  born  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland 
about  the  year  1654,  in  tlle  regency  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well.  His  father  was  minifter  at  Ettrick,  in  the 
prefbytery  and  {hire  of  Selkirk.  He  was  educated, 
as  was  the  cuftom  among  the  Scottifh  prefbyterian 
gentlemen  of  thofe  time^,  in  Holland  \  where.  he 
imbibed  his  principles  of  government,  and  lived 
much  with  the  Englilh  and  Scots  refugees  at  the 
Hague  before  the  revolution,  particularly  with 
the  carls  of  Argyle  and  Sunderland.  He  came 
over  to  England  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  en¬ 
joyed  the  confidence  and  intimacy  of  many  leading 
men  among  the  whig  p"*rty,  that  is,  the  friends  and 
abettors  of  King  William  and  the  revolution.  He 
was  employed,  at  different  times,  in  the  character  01 
a  travelling  companion  or  tutor  \  firft,  to  the  earl 
of  Hyndford,  and  his  brother  Mr  William  Car¬ 
michael,  folicitor-general,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
for  Scotland  ;  fecondly,  with  the  lord  Lome,  after-, 
wards  fo  well  known  under  the  name  of  John  Duke  of 
Argyle  ;  and  thirdly,  with  the  lord  vifeount  Lonfdale. 
In  his  travels,  we  find  him,  at  the  German  courts, 
in  company  with  the  celebrated  Mr  Jofeph  Addilon, 
whofe  virtues  he  celebrates. 
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Lord  Lome,  at  the  time  he  was  under  the  tuition 
of  Mr  Cunningham,  though  not  feventeen  years  of  age, 
was  colonel  of  a  regiment,  which  his  father,  the  earl 
nf  Aravl-e.  had  raifed  for  his  maiefty’s  fervice  in  Flan- 


Cunnir.g- 

ham. 


of  Argyle,  had  raifed  for  his  majefty’s  fervice  in  Flan¬ 
ders.  Mr  Cunningham’s  connection  with  the  duke 
of  Argyle,  with  whom  he  had  the  honour  of  main¬ 
taining  an  intimacy  as  long  as  he  lived,  together 
with  the  opportunities  he  enjoyed  of  learning,  in 
his  travels,  what  may  be  called  military  geography , 
naturally  tended  to  qualify  him  for  writing  on  military 

affairs.  - 

Mr  Cunningham,  both  when  he  travelled  with  the 
nobleman  above-mentioned,  and  on  other  occasions, 
was  employed  by  the  Englifh  miniftry  in  tranfmitting 
fecret  intelligence  to  them  on  the  molt  important  fub- 
je£b.  He  was  alfo,  on  fundry  occafions,  employed 
by  the  generals  of  the  confederate  armies,  to  carry  in¬ 
telligence,  and  to  make  reprefentations  to  the  court  of 
Britain.  In  Carftaires’s  State  Papers,  publifhed  by  Dr 
Macormick,  principal  of  the  United  College  of  St  An¬ 
drew’s,  in  1774,  there  are  two  letters  from  our  author, 
dated  Paris  the  22d  and  26th  of  Auguft  1701,  giving 
an  account  of  his  conferences  with  the  marquis  de 
Torcy,  the  French  minifter,  relative  to  the  Scots 
trade"  with  France.  This  commercial  negociation, 
from  the  tenor  of  Cunningham’s  letters  compared 
with  his  hiftory,  appears  to  have  been  only  the  often- 
fible  objeft  of  his  attention  :  for  he  fent  an  exaCI  ac¬ 
count  to  King  William,  with  whom  he  was  perfonally 
acquainted,  of  the  military  preparations  throughout  all 

France.  c 

Mr  Cunningham’s  political  friends,  Argyle,  Sun¬ 
derland,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  &c.  on  the  acceffion  of 
George  I.  fent  him  as  Britifh  envoy  to  the  republic  ox 
Venice.  He  arrived  in  that  city  in  171 S)  and  con- 
tinued  there,  in  the  character  of  refident,  till  the  year 
1720,  wrhen  he  returned  again  to  London.  He  lived 
many  years  after,  which  he  feems  chiefly  to  have  pai¬ 
red  in  a  ftudious  retirement.  In  1735,  he  was  vtfned 
in  London  by  Lord  Hyndford,  by  the  direaion  of  his 
lordihip’s  father,  to  whom  he  had  been  tutor,  when 
he  appeared  to  be  very  old.  He  feems  to  have  lived 
about  two  years  after  :  for  the  body  of  an  Alexander 
Cunningham  lies  interred  in  the  vicar  chancel  of  St 
Martin’s  church,  who  died  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age, 
on  the  15th  day  of  May  1737  >  »nd  "ho  v;as  Pr0* 
bably  the  fame  perfon.  , 

<(  His  ii  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  revolu¬ 
tion  in  1688  to  the  acceffion  ot  George  I.”  was  pub¬ 
lifhed  in  two  volumes  4to,  in  1787.  It  was  written 
bv  Mr  Cunningham  in  Latin,  but  vyas  translated  into 
Enodifh  by  the  reverend  William  Thcmfon,  LL.  D. 
The  original  manufeript  came  into  the  pofieffion  of  the 
reverend  Dr  Hollingberry,  archdeacon  of  Chichefler, 
fome  of  whofe  relations  had  been  conne^ed  with  the 
author.  He  communicated  it  to  the  earl  of  Hardwicke, 
and  to  the  reverend  Dr  Douglas,  now  bifhop  of  Car- 
liile,  both  of  whom  recommended  the  publication. 
In  a  fhort  preface  to  the  work,  the  archdeacon  fays, 
<<  ]Yiy  firft  defign  was  to  have  produced  it  m  the  ori¬ 
ginal ;  but  knowing  how  few  are  fufficiently  learned 
to  underftand,  and  how  many  are  indtfpofed  to  read 
two  quarto  volumes  in  Latin,  however  intereftmg  and 
entertaining  the  fubjeft  may  be,  I  altered  my  purpofe 
and  intended  to  have  fent  it  into  the  world  m  a ^fil¬ 
iation. 
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Cunning-  lation.  A  nervous  fever  depriving  me  of  the  power, 
ham  defeated  the  fcheme.”  But  he  afterwards  transferred 

Cunoce-  t^e  undertaking  to  Dr  Thomfon  ;  and  Dr  Holling- 
phali.  berry  obferves,  that  Dr  Thomfon  “  has  exprefled  the 

— — v 1  fenfe  of  the  author  with  fidelity.”  The  work  was 
undoubtedly  well  deferving  of  publication.  It  contains 
the  hiftory  of  a  very  interefting  period,  written  by  a 
man  who  had  a  confiderable  degree  of  authentic  in¬ 
formation,  and  his  book  contains  many  curious  parti¬ 
culars  not  to  be  found  in  other  hiftories.  His  c  ia- 
rafters  are  often  drawn  with  judgment  and  impartiali¬ 
ty  }  at  other  times  they  are  fomewhat  tindhired  with 
prejudice.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  with  refpedt 
to  Bifhop  Burnet,  againft  whom  he  appears  to  have 
conceived  a  ftrong  perfonal  diflike.  But  he  was  ma- 
nifeftly  a*very  attentive  obferver  of  the  tranfa&ions 
of  his  own  time  ;  his  work  contains  many  juft  poli¬ 
tical  remarks  ;  and  the  fa&s  which  he  relates  are  ex¬ 
hibited  with  great  perfpicuity,  and  often  with  much 
animation.  Throughout  his  book  he  frequently  inter- 
fperfes  fome  account  of  the  literature,  and  of  the  mod 
eminent  perfons  of  the  age  concerning  which  he  writes  5 
and  he  has  alfo  adorned  his  work  with  many  allufions 
to  the  claftics  and  to  ancient  hiftorv. 

Alexander  Cunningham,  the  author  of  the  Hiftory 
of  Great  Britain,  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame 
perfon  with  Alexander  Cunningham  who  publiftied  an 
edition  of  Horace  at  the  Hague,  in  two  volumes  8vo, 
in  1721,  which  is  highly  efteemed.  But  from  the 
beft  information  we  have  been  able  to  collect,  they  were 
certainly  different  perfons  5  though  they  were  both  of 
the  fame  name,  lived  at  the  fame  time,  had  both  been 
travelling  tutors,  were  both  faid  to  have  been  eminent 
for  their  fkill  at  the  game  of  chefs,  and  both  lived  to 
a  very  advanced  age.  The  editor  of  Horace  is  ge¬ 
nerally  faid  to  have  died  in  Holland,  where  he  taught 
both  the  civil  and  canon  laws,  and  where  he  had 
collected  a  very  large  library,  which  was  fold  in  that 
country. 

CUNNUS,  in  Anatomy,  the  pudendum  muliehre ,  or 
the  anterior  parts  of  the  genitals  of  a  woman,  including 
the  labia  pudendi  and  mons  veneris .  See  Anatomy 
N°  108. 

CUNOCE  PH  ALI,  in  Mythology ,  (  from  kvm  “  dog,” 
and  xiPxXt u  “  head,”)  a  kind  of  baboons,  or  animals 
with  heads  like  thofe  of  dogs,  which  wrere  wonder¬ 
fully  endowed,  and  were  preserved  with  great  venera¬ 
tion  by  the  Egyptians  in  many  of  their  temples.  It  is 
related,  that  by  their  aftiftance  the  Egyptians  found 
out  the  particular  periods  of  the  fun  and  moon  ;  and 
that  one  half  of  the  animal  was  often  buried,  while 
the  other  half  furvived  ;  and  that  they  could  read  and 
write.  This  ftrange  hiftory,  Dr  Bryant  imagines,  re¬ 
lates  to  the  priefts  of  Egypt,  ftyled  cahen ,  to  the  no¬ 
vices  in  their  temples,  and  to  the  examinations  they 
were  obliged  to  undergo,  before  they  could  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  priefthood.  The  Egyptian  colleges 
were  fituated  upon  rocks  or  hills,  called  caph,  and  from 
their  confecration  to  the  fun,  caph-el ;  whence  the 
Greeks  deduced  nipaM,  and  from  cahen-capb-elthey  form¬ 
ed  xwiKs<pccX*s.  So  that  cahen-caph-el  w*as  fome  royal 
femmary  in  Upper  Egypt,  whence  they  draughted  novi¬ 
ces  to  fupply  their  colleges  and  temples.  By  this  e- 
tymology  he  explains  the  above  hiftory.  The  death 
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of  one  part,  while  the  other  furvived,  denoted  the  re*  CnHodon* 
gular  fucceftion  of  the  Egyptian  priefthood.  The  cu-  tes 
nocephali  are  alfo  found  in  India  and  other  parts  of  r  ^  1 
the  w^orld.  "I  hefe  and  the  acephali  were  thus  denomi-  *  T  — ^  j 
nated  from  their  place  of  refidence  and  from  their 
worfhip. 

CUNODONTES,  a  people  mentioned  by  Solinus 
arid  Ifidorus,  and  by  them  luppofed  to  have  the  teeth 
of  dogs.  They  were  probably  denominated,  fays  Dr 
Bryant,  from  the  obje6l  of  their  worfhip,  the  deity 
Chan-Adon,  which  the  Greeks  exprefled  K vxoim,  and 
thence  called  his  votaries  Cunodontes . 

CUNONIA  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
decandria  clals  \  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Botany 
Index. 

CUOGOLO,  in  Natural  Hi/lory ,  the  name  of  a  ftone 
much  ufed  by  the  Venetians  in  glafs-making,  and 
found  in  the  river  Fefino.  It  is  a  fmall  ftone  of  an 
impure  white,  of  a  fhattery  texture,  and  is  of  the 
fhape  of  a  pebble. 

CUP,  a  veflel  of  capacity  of  various  forms  and  ma¬ 
terials,  chiefly  to  drink  out  of.  In  the  Ephem.  Ger¬ 
man.  we  have  a  defeription  of  a  cup  made  of  a  com¬ 
mon  pepper-corn  by  Ofwald  Nerlinger,  which  holds 
I  200  other  ivory  cups,  having  each  its  feveral  handle,- 
all  gilt  on  the  edges  ;  with  room  for  400  more. 

Cup,  in  Botany.  See  Calyx,  Botany  Index. 

Cup-Galls ,  in  Natural  Hiftory ,  a  name  given  by  au¬ 
thors  to  a  very  lingular  kind  of  galls,  found  on  the 
leaves  of  the  oak  and  fome  other  trees.  They  are 
of  the  figure  of  a  cup,  or  drinking-glals  without  its 
foot,  being  regular  cones  adhering  by  their  point  or 
apex  to  the  leaf;  and  the  top  or  broad  part  is  hollow¬ 
ed  a  little  way,  fo  that  it  appears  like  a  drinking- 
glafs  with  a  cover,  which  was  made  fo  fmall  as  not 
to  cl  oft*  it  at  the  mouth,  but  fall  a  ltttle  way  into  it. 

This  cover  is  flat,  and  has  in  the  centre  a  very  fmall 
protuberance,  refembling  the  nipple  of  a  woman’s 
breaft.  This  is  of  a  pale  green,  as  is  alfo  the  w  hole  of 
the  gall,  excepting  only  its  rim  that  runs  round  the 
top  :  this  is  of  a  fcarlet  colour,  and  that  very  beautiful. 

Befldes  this  fpecies  of  gall,  the  oak  leaves  furnifh  us 
w7ith  feveral  others,  fome  of  which  are  oblong,  fome 
round,  and  others  flatted  ;  tliefe  are  of  various  fizes, 
and  appear  on  the  leaves  at  various  feafons  of  the 
year.  They  all  contain  the  worm  of  fome  fmall  fly  ; 
and  this  creature  paiTes  all  its  changes  in  this  its  ha¬ 
bitation,  being  fometimes  found  in  the  worm,  fome- 
times  in  the  nymph,  and  fometimes  in  the  fly  ftate, 
in  the  cavity  of  it. 

CUPANIA,  in  Botany  :  A  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  monoecia  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  38th  order,  Hricoccs.  See  Botany 
Index . 

CUPEL,  in  Metallurgy ,  a  fmall  veflel  which  ab¬ 
sorbs  metallic  bodies  when  changed  by  fire  into  a  fluid 
fcoria  ;  but  retains  them  as  long  as  they  continue  ia 
their  metallic  ftate.  One  of  the  moft  proper  materials 
for  making  a  veflel  of  this  kind  is  the  allies  of  ani¬ 
mal  bones  ;  there  is  fcarcely  any  other  fubftance  W'hich 
fo  ftrongly  refills  vehement  fire,  which  is  fo  readily  im¬ 
bibes.  metallic  fcoriae,  and  which  fo  little  difpofed  to 
be  vitrified  by  them.  la  want  of  thefe,  fome  make 
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ufe  of  vegetable  allies,  freed  by  boiling  in  water  from 
their  faline  matter,  which  would  caufe  them  melt  in 

The  bones,  burnt  to  perfefl  whitenefs,  fo  that  no 
particle  of  coaly  or  inflammable  matter  may  remain 
in  them,  and  well  wafhed  from  filth,  are  ground  into 
moderately  fine  powder  ;  which  in  or^ler  to  its  being 
formed  into  cupels,  is  moiftened  with  juft  as  much 
water  as  is  fufficient  to  make  it  hold  together  when 
ftrongly  preffed  between  the  fingers ;  fome  direft  glu¬ 
tinous  liquids,  as  whites  of  eggs  or  gum-water,  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  the  powder  a  greater  tenacity :  but  the 
inflammable  matter,  however  fmall  in  quantity,  which 
accompanies  thefe  fluids,  and  cannot  be  eafily  burnt 
out  from  the  internal  part  of  the  mafs,  is  apt  to  revive 
a  part  of  the  metallic  fcoria  that  has  been  ablorbed, 
and  to  occafion  the  veffel  to  burft  or  crack.  The  cu¬ 
pel  is  formed  in  a  brafs  ring,  from  three  quarters  ot 
an  inch  to  two  inches  diameter,  and  not  quite  fo  deep, 
placed  upon  fome  fmooth  fupport  :  the  ring  being  fill¬ 
ed  with  moiftened  powder,  which  is  preffed  clofe  with 
the  fingers ;  a  round-faced  peftle,  called  a  monk,  is 
ltruck  down  into  it  with  a  few  blows  of  a  mallet,  by 
which  the  mafs  is  made  to  cohere,  and  rendered  iut- 
ficiently  compaft,  and  a  (hallow  cavity  formed  m  the 
middle  :  the  figure  of  the  cavity  is  nearly  that  eft  a 
fphere,  that  a  fmall  quantity  of  metal  melted  in  it 
may  run  together  into  one  bead.  To  make  the  ca¬ 
vity  the  fmoother,  a  little  of  the  fame  kind  of  alhes 
levigated  into  an  impalpable  powder,  and  not  moift¬ 
ened,  is  commonly  fprinkled  on  the  furface,  through  a 
fmall  fine  fieve  made  for  this  purpofe,  and  the  monk 
again  ftruck  down  upon  it.  The  ring  or  mould  is  a 
little  narrower  at  bottom  than  at  top  ;  fo  that  by  prel- 
'  fine  it  down  on  fome  of  the  dry  powder  fpread  upon 
a  table,  the  cupel  is  loofened,  and  forced  upwards 
a  little;  after  which  it  is  eafily  puftied  out  with  the 
finger,  and  is  then  fet  to  dry  in  a  warm  place  free 

fTu  PE  LL  AT  ION,  the  a  ft  of  refining  gold  or  fil¬ 
ler  by  means  of  a  cupel.  For  this  purpofe  another 
veffel,  called  a  muffle,  is  made  ufe  of,  within  which  one 
.or  more  cupels  are  placed.  The  muffle  is  placed  upon 
a  grate  in  a  proper  furnace,  with  its  mouth  facing  the 
door,  and  as  clofe  to  it  as  may  be.  The  furnace  be- 
ipg  filled  up  with  fuel,  fome  lighted  charcoal  is  thrown 
on  the  top,  and  what  fuel  is  afterwards  neceffary  is 
fupplied  through  a  door  above.  The  cupels  are  fet  m 
the  muffle  ;  and  being  gradually  heated  by  the 
five  kindling  of  the  fuel,  they  are  kept  red-hot  for 
fome  time,  that  the  moifture  which  they  ftrongly  re¬ 
tain  may  be  completely  diflipated  :  for  if  any  vapours 
ihould  iffue  from  them  after  the  metal  is  put  in,  they 
would  occafion  it  to  fputter,  and  a  part  of  it  to  be 
thrown  off  in  little  drops.  In  the  fides  of  the  muffle 
are  fome  perpendicular  flits,  with  a  knob  over  the  top 
of  each,  to  prevent  any  fmall  pieces  of  coals  or  allies 
from  falling  in.  The  door,  or  fome  apertures  made  in 
it,  being  kept  open,  for  the  mfpeaion  of  the  cupels, 
freffl  air  enters  into  the  muffle,  and  paffes  off  through 
thefe  flits :  by  laying  fome  burning  charcoal  on  an  iron 
plate  before  the  door,  the  air  is  heated  before  its 
admiflion;  and  by  removing  the  charcoal,  or  fiipp  y- 
ing  more,  the  heat  in  the  cavity  of  the  muffle  maybe 
fomewhat  ditniniftied  or  increafed  more  fpeedily  than 
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can  be  effe&ed  by  fupprefling  or  exciting  the  fire  m 

the  furnace  on  the  outfide  of  the  muffle.  The  renew-, _ ^ 

al  of  the  air  is  alfo  neceffary  for  promoting  the  fcon- 

fication  of  the  lead.  . 

The  cupel  being  of  a  full  red  heat,  the  lead  calt  in¬ 
to  a  fmooth  bullet,  that  it  may  not  fcratch  or  injure 
the  furface,  is  laid  lightly  in  the  cavity  ;  it  immedi¬ 
ately  melts  ■,  and  then  the  gold  or  filver  to  be  cupelled 
is  cautioufiy  introduced  either  by  means  of  a  lmall 
iron  ladle,  or  by  wrapping  them  in  paper,  and  drop¬ 
ping  them  on  the  lead  with  a  pair  of  tongs.  1  he 
quantity  of  lead  (hould  be  at  leaft  three  or  four  times 
that  of  the  fine  metal  :  but  when  gold  is  very  impure, 
it  requires  10  or  12  times  its  quantity  of  lead  for  cu- 
pellation.  It  is  reckoned  that  copper  requires  for  its 
fcorification  about  10  times  its  weight  of  lead  :  that 
when  copper  and  gold  are  mixed  in  equal  quantities, 
the  copper  is  fo  much  defended  by  the  gold,  as  not  to 
be  feparable  with  lefs  than  20  times  its  weight  ot 
lead  ;  and  that  when  copper  is  in  very  fmall  proportion, 
as  a  20th  or  30th  part  of  the  geld  or  filver,  upwards  ot 
60  parts  of  lead  are  neceffary  for  one  of  the  copper. 

The  cupel  muff  always  weigh  at  leaft  half  as  much  as 
the  lead  and  copper  ;  for  otherwife  it  will  not  be  fiu- 
ficient  for  receiving  half  the  fcoria  :  there  is  little  dan¬ 
ger,  however,  of  cupels  being  made  too  fmall  tor  the 

quantity  of  a  gold  affay.  ,  .  r  .  . 

The  mixture  being  brought  into  thin  fufion,  the 
heat  is  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  appearances  j 
and  in  this  confifts  the  principal  nicety  m  the  ope¬ 
ration.  If  a  various  coloured  (km  nfes  to  the  top, 
which  liquefying,  runs  off  to  the  fides,  and  is  there 
abforbed  by  the  cupel,  vifibly  flaming  the  parts  it  en¬ 
ters  ;  if  a  freffl  fcoria  continually  fucceeds,  and  is  ab- 
forbed  nearly  as  fall  as  it  is  formed,  only  a  fine  circle 
of  it  remaining  round  the  edge  of  the  metal ;  if  the 
lead  appears  in  gentle  motion,  and  throws  up  a  fume 
a  little  way  from  the  furface  ;  the  fire  is  of  the  pro¬ 
per  degree,  and  the  procefs  goes  on  fucceistully. 

Such  a  fiery  brightnefs  of  the  cupel  as  prevents  its 
colour  from  being  diftinguifhed,  and  the  fumes  of  the 
lead  rifing  up  almoft  to  the  arch  of  the  muffle,  are 
marks  of  too  ftrong  a  heat ;  though  it  muft  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  the  elevation  of  the  fumes  is  not  always  in 

proportion  to  the  degree  of  heat;  for  if  ihe  heat 

greatly  exceeds  the  due  limits,  both  the  fumes  and 
ebullition  will  entirely  ceafe.  Iotliefe  cwcumftan 
the  fire  muft  neceffarily  be  diminifhed  :  for  while  the 
lead  boils  and  fmokes  vehemently,  its  fumes  are  apt  to 
carry  off  fome  part  of  the  gold  ;  the  cupel  is  Imbleto 
crack  from  the  hafty  abforptiqn  of  the  fcoria  and  part 
of  the  gold  and  filver  is  divided  into  globules,  whic 
lying  ^continued  on  the  cupel  after  the  procefs  is  fi- 
ni (lied,  cannot  eafily  be  collefted  j  if  there  is  no  ebul¬ 
lition  or  fumes,  the  fcorification  does  not  appear  to  go 
on.  Too  weak  a  heat  is  known  by  the  dull  rednefs 
of  the  cupel  }  by  the  fume  not  rifing  from  the  furface 
of  the  lead  ;  and  the  fcoria  like  bright  drops  in  languid 
motion,  or  accumulated,  or  growing  confident  all  over 
the  metal.  The  form  of  the  furface  affords  alfo  an 
ufeffll  mark  of  the  degree  of  heat;  the  ftronger  the 
fire,  the  more  convex  is  the  furface  ;  and  the  weaker, 
the  more  flat  :  in  this  point,  however,  regard  muft  be 
had  to  the  quantity  of  metal a  large  quantity  being 
always  flatter  than  a  fmall  one  in  an  equal  fire;  ^ 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  procefs,  the  fire  mult  be 
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mcreafed  ;  for  the  gr'eateft  part  of  the  fufible  metal  lead 
being  now  worked  off,  the  gold  and  fdver  will  not 
continue  melted  in  the  heat  that  was  fufficient  before. 
As  the  laft  remains  of  the  lead  are  feparating,  the  rain- 
bow  colours  on  the  furface  become  more  vivid,  and 
varioufly  interfefl  one  another  with  quick  motions, 
boon  after,  difappearing  all  at  once,  a  hidden  lumi¬ 
nous  bnghtnefs  of  the  button  of  gold  and  filver 
fliows  the  procefs  to  be  finiflied.  The  cupel  is  then 
drawn  forwards  towards  the  mouth  of  the  muffle  • 
and  the  button,  as  foon  as  grown  fully  folid,  taken 
out. 

CUPELLING  furnace.  See  Cupelling  Fur¬ 
nace.  ~ 

-rtCUIrID’  PaSan  mythology,  the  god  of  love. 
J  here  leems  to  have  been  two  Cupids  ;  one  the  fon  of 
Jupiter  and  Venus,  whofe  delight  it  was  to  raife  fenti- 
meiits  of  love  and  virtue  ;  and  the  other  the  fon  of 
Mars  and  the  fame  goddefs,  who  infpired  bafe  and  im¬ 
pure  defires.  The  fit  ft  of  thefe,  called  Eros,  or  true 
love,  bore  golden  arrows,  which  caufed  real  joy,  and 
a  virtuous  affedtion;  the  other,  called  Anteros,  had 
leaden  arrow's,  that  raifed  a  paffion  founded  only  on 
defire,  which  ended  in  fatiety  and  difguft.  Cupid  was 
a.vvays  drawn  with  wings,  to  reprefent  his  inconftancy: 
and  na.ved,  to  (how  that  he  has  nothing  of  his  own 
He  was  painted  blind,  to  denote  that  love  fees  no  fault 
In  the  objedl  beloved  ;  and  with  a  bow  and  quiver  of 
arrows,  to  Ihow  his  power  over  the  mind.  Sometimes 
he  ,s  placed  between  Hercules  and  Mercury,  to  Ihow 
the  prevalence  of  eloquence  and  valour  in  love  j  and  at 
others  is  placed  near  Fortune,  to  fignify  that  the  fuc- 
cels  of  lovers  depends  on  that  inconftant  goddefs 
comet  lines  he  is  reprefented  with  a  helmet  on  his  head 
and  a  lpear  on  his  fhoulder,  to  fignify  that  love  dif¬ 
arms  the  fierceft  men  ;  he  rides  upon  the  backs  of  pan¬ 
thers  and  lions,  and  ufes  their  manes  for  a  bridle  to 
denote  that  love  tames  the  moft  favage  beafts.  He  is 
like  wife  piftured  riding  upon  a  dolphin,  to  fignify  that 

hlScnDmeXte",ls  °VCr  the  fea  no  lefs  than  land. 

CU1  OLA  in  ArchiteBure ,  a  fpherical  vault,  or  the 
round  top  of  the  dome  of  a  church,  in  the  form  of  a 
cup  inverted. 

CUPPING,  in  Surgery,  the  operation  of  applying 
cuppmg-glaffes  for  the  difeharge  of  blood  and  other 
humours  bv  the  (km.  See  Surgery. 

CUPRESSUS,  the  cypress  tree  :  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  ;  and  in  the  na¬ 
tural  method  ranking  under  the  51ft  order,  Corifera 
See  Botany  Index.  J 

.  rT  j6  wood  °f  the  ftmpervtrctis ,  or  evergreen  cyprefs, 
is  laid  to  refill  worms,  moths,  and  putrefadlion,  and 
to  laft  many  centuries.  The  coffins  in  which  the  A- 
taemans  were  wont  to  bury  their  heioes,  were  made, 
fays  Thucydides,  of  this  wood  5  as  were  likewife  the 
chefts  containing  the  Egyptian  mummies.  The  doors 
?  t  Peter  s  church  at  Rome  were  originally  of  the 
lame  materials.  Thefe,  after  lading  upwards  of  600 
years  at  the  end  of  winch  they  did  not  difeover  the 
Imalleft  tendency  to  corruption,  were  removed  by  or- 
cer  of  Pope  Eugenms  IV.  and  gates  of  brafs  fubftituted 

,  thse,r  place-  1*]“  fa.me  ^ee  is  by  many  eminent  au- 
Uiois  recommended  as  improving  and  meliorating  the 

"rvl‘nSl"'  “““* 


which  account  many  ancient  phyficians  of  the  eaftern  Cuprum 
countries  ufed  to  fend  their  patients  who  were  troubled  Aromoma- 
with  weak  lungs  to  the  ifland  of  Candia,  where  thefe  cale 
trees  grew  in  great  abundance  ;  and  where,  from  the  curate 
lalubnous  air  alone,  very  few  failed  of  a  perfedl  cure.' 

In  the  fame  ifiand,  fays  Miller,  the  cvprefs-trees  were 
fo  lucrative  a  commodity,  that  the  plantations  were 
called  dosfilue  ;  the  felling  of  them  being  reckoned  a 
daughter’s  portion.  Cyprefs,  fays  Mr  Pococke,  is  the 
only  tree  that  grows  towards  the  top  of  Mount  Leba¬ 
non,  and  being  nipped  by  the  cold,  grows  like  a  fmall 
oak.  Noah’s  ark  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  have  been 
made  of  this  kind  of  wood. 

CUPRUM  AMMONIA  CALE.  See  CHEMISTRY  /ff- 

r  r  rThis  PreParatIon  is  recommended  in  fome  kinds 
of  lpafmodic  difeafes,  given  in  the  dofe  of  one  or  two 
grams. 

Cuprum,  or  Copper,  See  Copper,  Chemistry 
index . 

CURACOA,  or  Curassow,  one  of  the  larger  An¬ 
tilles  iflands,  fubjedl  to  the  Dutch  ;  fituated  in  W 
Long  68.  30.  N.  Lat.  12.  30.  This  ifland  is  little 
elie  than  a  bare  rock,  about  ten  leagues  long  and  five 
broad  ;  lying  three  leagues  off  the  coaft  of  Venezuela, 
it  has  an  excellent  harbour,  but  the  entrance  is  diffi¬ 
cult.  The  bafon  is  extremely  large,  and  convenient 
in  every  refped  ;  and  is  defended  by  a  fort  fkilfully 
conftruaed,  and  always  kept  in  repair.  The  reafon 
of  forming  a  fcttlement  upon  this  barren  fpot,  was  to 
carry  on  a  contraband  trade  with  the  Spanilh  colonies 
on  the  continent  ;  but  after  fome  time  the  method  of 
managing  this  trade  was  changed.  Curaffow  itfelf 
became  an  immenfe  magazine,  to  which  the  Spaniards 
relorted  in  their  boats  to  exchange  gold,  filver,  va¬ 
nilla,  cocoa,  cochineal,  bark,  (kins,  and  mules,  for  ne¬ 
groes,  linen,  filks,  India  fluffs,  fpices,  laces,  ribbands 
quickfilver,  .  fleel,  and  iron  ware.  Thefe  voyages' 
though  continual,  did  not  prevent  a  number  of  Dutch 
Hoops  from  paffing  from  Curaffow  to  the  continent. 

But  the  modern  fubftitution  of  regifter-fhips,  inftead 
of  galleons,  has  made  this  communication  lefs  frequent  • 
but  it  will  be  revived  whenever,  by  the  intervention 
o.  war,  the  communication  with  the  Spanifli  Mam  fliall 
be  cut  off.  The  difputes  between  the  courts  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  Verfailles  alfo  prove  favourable  to  the  trade 
0  Curaffow.  At  thefe  times  it  furniffles  provifions 
to  the  fouthern  parts  of  St  Domingo,  and  takes  off  all 
its  produce.  Even  the  French  privateers,  from  the 
windward  iflands,  repair  in  great  numbers  to  Curaf- 
iorv,  notwith  (landing  the  diftanee.  The  reafon  is 
that  they  find  there  all  kinds  of  neceffary  (tores  for 
tlieir  veffels ;  and  frequently  Spanifli,  but  always  Eu¬ 
ropean  goods,  which  are  univerfally  ufed.  Englifti 
privateers  feldom  cruize  in  thefe  parts.  Every  com¬ 
modity  without  exception,  that  is  landed  at  Curaffow 
pays  one  per  cent,  port-duty.  Dutch  goods  are  neve^ 
taxed  higher  5  but  thole  that  are  (hipped  from  other 
European  ports  pay  nine  per  cent.  more.  Foreign 
coffee  ,s  fubjedl  to  the  fame  tax,  in  order  to  promote 
the  fale  of  that  of  Surinam.  Every  other  prcdudlion 
ot  America  is  fubjed  only  to  a  payment  of  three  per 
cent,  but  with  an  exprefs  ftipulation,  that  they  are  to 

pubfle  VCyed  d'reftly  t0  r°me  p0rt  bdong'ng  to  the  re- 

CURATE,  the  loweft  degree  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
^  land ; 
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euratella  land  ;  lie  who  reprefents  the  ineumbent  of  a  ehurch, 

JL  Parfon’  °r.  TO.  j’l^Twhere  a 
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read: ’and  in'cafe  of  pluralities  of  livings,  or  where  a 
clergyman  is  old  and  infirm,  it  is  requ.fite  there  fhould 
be  a  curate  to  perform  the  cure  of  the  church.  He  is 
to  be  licenfed,  and  admittedly  the  bilhop  of  the  dm- 
cefe  or  by  an  ordinary  having  epifcopal  junfdi£t  o  , 
and 'when  a  curate  hath  the  approbation  of  the  bilhop 
he  ufually  appoints  the  falarv  too  ;  and  m  fuch  cafe  if 
he  be  not  paid,  the  curate  hath  a  proper  remedy  in  the 
ecclefiaftical  court,  by  a  fequeftrat.on  of  the  profit: s  o 
the  benefice;  but  if  the  curate  is  not  licenfed  by  the 
bilhop,  he  is  put  to  his  remedy  at  common  law  where 
he  muft  prove  the  agreement,  &c.  A  curate  having 
no  fixed  eftate  in  his  curacy,  not  being  .nftitutedarui 
induffed,  mav  be  removed  at  pleafure  by  the  bilhop  or 
incumbent.  But  there  are  perpetual  curates  as  wel 
as  temporary,  who  are  appointed  where  tithes  are  im¬ 
propriate,  and  no  vicarage  endowed  :  thefe  are  not 
removeable,  and  the  ^proprietors  are  obbgea  to  find 
them  ;  fome  whereof  have  certain  portions  of  the  tithes 
fettled  on  them.  Every  clergyman  that  officiates  in  ; 
church  (whether  incumbent  or  fubftitute)  m  e  - 
gy  is  called  a  curate.  Curates  muft  fhbfcr.be  the  d  - 
duration  according  to  the  aft  of  uniformity,  or  a.e 

li-bCURA7SA'"’A^n»s»f  plant.  belonging  » 
the  polyandria  clals  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Lo- 

TA CURATOR,  among  the  Romans,  an  officer  under 
the  emperors,  who  regulated  the  puce  of  all  kinds  of 
merchandile  and  vendible  commodities  in  the  cues  of 
the  empire.  They  had  likewife  the  fupenntendance  of 
the  cuftomsand  tributes;  whence  alfo  they  were  called 

^Curator,  among  civilians,  a  truftee  or  perfon  no- 

.  ,  ’  Ue  cafe  of  the  affairs  and  interefts  of  a 

pe’rfon  emancipated  or  interred.  In  countries  where 
the  Roman  law  prevails,  between  the  age  of  14  and 
24  years,  minors  have  curators  afligned  them  ,  till  14. 

Vniverftth  in  the  United  Provinces 
is  mi  eleftive  office,  to  which  belongs  the  direftion  of 
the  affairs  of  the  univerfity  ;  as  the  admmiftrat.on  of 
the  revenues,  the  infpeaion  of  the  profeffors,  &c. 
The  curators  are  chofen  by  the  ftates  of  each  province 
The  univerfity  of  Leyden  has  three  ;  the  burgher- 

mtuR°B,t  S  maVneege!Tctin  of  iron  made. faft 
tothe  up^r  part  of  the  branches  of  the  bridle  in  a 
hole  called  the  eye,  and  running  over  tbe’ h°*.S 
It  confifts  of  thefe  three  parts  ;  ^e  hook  fixed  to  U 
eve  of  the  branch  ;  the  chain  of  SS  s  or  links  ,  a 
the  two  rings,  or  mailes.  Large  curbs,  provided  they 
be  round,  a^e’ always  moft  gentle  ;  but  care  is  to  be  a- 

^  E^glifhwauring  bits  have  no  curbs  ;  the  Turk  Ah 

bits,  called  genettes,  have  a  ring  that  ferves  inftead 

3  CCurb  tn  Farriery,  ”•  hard  and  callous  fwelling  on 

the  hind  part  of  the  hock,  attended  "lth  a"d 

foraetimes  with  pain  and  lamenefs.  See  Spavin. 
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CURCAS,  a  name  given  in  Egypt  to  an  efculent 
root,  approaching  to  the  tafte  and  virtues  of  the  colo- 

cafia.  It  is  alfo  a  name  ufed  in  Malabar  for  a  fmall - y 

fruit  of  the  ffiape  and  fize  of  a  hazel  nut.  Both  thefe 
things  have  the  credit  of  being  ftrong  provocative*  : 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  curcas  of  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies  may  be  the  fruit  called  bell  by  Avicenna,  and  laid 
to  poffefs  the  fame  virtues.  Garcias  has  been  led  into 
a  very  great  error  by  this  fimilarity  of  names  and  vir¬ 
tues  ;  and  fuppofes  the  curcas  of  Egypt  the  fame  with 

that  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  .  . 

CURCULIO,  a  genus  of  infers  belonging  to  the 
order  of  coleoptera.  See  Entomology  Index- 

CURCUMA,  turmeric:  A  genus  ot  plants  be- 
longing  to  the  monandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  8th  order,  Scnamnc*.  See 

CURDISTAN,  a  country  of  Afia,  fituated  between 
the  Turkiffi  empire  and  Perfia,  lying  along  the  eaftem 
coaft  of  the  river  Tigris,  and  comprehending  great  part 
of  the  ancient  Affyria.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  live 
in  towns  and  villages,  and  others  rove  from  place  to 
place  having  tents  like  the  wild  Arabs,  and  are  alfo 
Jobbers  like  Biem.  Their  religion  is  partly  Chr.ft.an, 

and  partly  Mahometanifm. 

CURDLING,  the  coagulating  or  fixing  ot  any 
fluid  body;  particularly  milk.  See  Cheese,  Agri- 

C  Uplufar.i  assays,  that  A  rift  reus  fon  of  Apollo,  and 
Cvrene,  daughter  of  the  river  Peneus,  were  the  fiift 
who  found  out  the  fecret  of  curdling  milk. 

At  Florence  they  curdle  their  milk  for _the  making 
of  cheefe  with  artichoke  flowers,  in  lieu  of  the  tennec 
ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe  among  us.  .  , 

The  Bifaltae,  a  people  of  Macedonia,  Rochfort  ob- 
ferves  live  wholly  upon  curdled  milk,  1.  e.  on  curds. 
He  adds,  that  curds  are  the  whole  food  of  the  peop  e 
of  Upper  Auvergne  in  France,  and  whey  their  only 

CURETES,  in  antiquity,  a  fort  of  priefts  or  people 
of  the  ifle  of  Crete,  called  alfo  CorykanUs  See  Co- 
rybantes  and  Crete.  The  Curetes  are  laid  to  have 
been  originally  of  Mount  Ida  in  Phrygia  ;  for  which 
tvL  alfo  called  ld«  DaSyU.  See  BnC 

TTucian  and  Diodorus  Siculus  reprefent  them  as 

^  s.  *  of  darts  ;  though  other  authors 

very  expert  in  calling  ot  darts  ,  6 

eive  them  no  weapons  but  bucklers  and  pike,  bu  all 

agree  in  furniffiing  them  with  tabors  and  caftanettas  : 

and  relate,  that  they  ufed  to  dance  much  to  the  noife 

and  claffiing  thereof.  By  this  node,  it  is  faid,  they 

prevented  Saturn  from  hearing  the  cries  of  young 

Jupiter,  whereby  he  was  faved  from  being  deftroy- 

'J  So»c  authors,  Wv..,  give  a  dito"t  accouo.  of 
the  Curetes.  According  to  Pezron  and  others,  the 

Curetes  w  ,  in  the  times  of  Saturn,  &c.  and  in  the 
Curetes  w  ,  pbrygia,  what  the  druids  were 

countries  of  Crete  and  1  nryg  ,  th  were  priefts 

afterwards  among  the  Gauls,  ol  .  .  t 

£  had  the  car!  of  what^amd  £ 

ffipSftd  there  was ‘no  communication  with  the  gods 
St  dfvinations,  auguries,  and  the  operations  of 
•  .  the  Curetes  paffed  for  magicians  and  enchan- 

"f:Ci‘«r;SaSdod  th,  fludy  of  the  of- 
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Cur  fen  ture,  and  poefy  ;  and  fo  were  philofophers,  aftrono- 

r.nrL  _mers»  &c. 

Voflius,  de  Idol&t .  diftinguifhes  three  kinds  of  Cu- 
retes  \  thofe  of  iEtolia,  thofe  of  Phrygia,  and  thofe  of 
Crete,  who  were  originally  derived  from  the  Phry¬ 
gians.  The  firft,  he  fays,  took  their  name  from  xvgx, 
totifure  ;  in  regard,  from  the  time  of  a  combat  wherein 
the  enemy  feized  their  long  hair,  they  always  kept  it 
cut.  Thofe  of  Phrygia  and  Crete,  he  fuppofes,  were 
fo  called  from  young  man ,  in  regard  they  were 

.  young,  or  becaufe  they  nurfed  Jupiter  when  he  was 
young. 

CURFEU,  Curfew,  or  Courfew,  a  fignal  given 
in  cities  taken  in  war,  See.  to  the  inhabitants  to  go  to 
bed.  Pafquin  fays,  it  was  fo  called,  as  being  intend¬ 
ed  to  advertife  the  people  to  fecure  themfelves  from  the 
robberies  and  debaucheries  of  the  night. 

CuRFEir-Beil ,  in  French  couvrefeu ,  and  in  law  Latin 
of  the  middle  ages,  ignitegium ,  or  pyritegium ,  was  a 
fignal  for  all  perfons  to  extinguifti  their  fires.  The  molt 
eminent  curfew  in  England  was  that  eltablifhed  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  who  appointed,  under  fevere 
penalties,  that,  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell  at  eight  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  every  one  Ihould  put  out  their  lights 
and  fires  and  go  to  bed  ;  whence  to  this  day,  a  bell 
rung  about  that  time  is  called  a  curfew-beli.  This  law 
was  abolilhed  by  Henry  I.  in  i  too. 

This  practice  was  highly  neceffary  to  prevent  acci¬ 
dents  in  thofe  ages  when  the  fires  were  placed  in  a 
hole  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  under  an  opening  in 
the  roof  to  allow  the  efcape  of  the  fmoke.  This  hole 
was  covered  up  when  the  family  went  to  bed.  The 
fame  praaice  Hill  exifts  in  fome  countries,  and  particu¬ 
larly  m  fome  parts  of  Scotland.  But  befides  fecuring 
houfes  againft  accidents  by  fire,  the  law  which  was 
very  generally  eftablifhed  in  Europe  for  extinguifhing 
or  covering  fires,  was  probably  meant  alfo  to  check 
the  turbulence  which  frequently  prevailed  in  the  middle 
ages,  by  forcing  the  people  to  retire  to  reft  or  to  keep 
within  doors.  From  this  ancient  pra&ice,  in  the  opinion 
of  Beckmann,  has  arifen  a  cuftom  in  Lower  Saxony  of 
faying,  when  people  wifh  to  go  home  fooner  than  the 
company  choofe,  that  they  hear  the  burgerglocke  the 
burgher’s  bell. 

.  The  ringing  of  the  prayer-bell,  as  it  is  called,  which 
is  ft  ill  pra&ifed  in  fome  Proteftant  countries,  accord- 
lug  to  Beckmann,  originated  in  that  of  the  curfeu-bell. 
Pope  John  XXIII.  dreading  that  fome  misfortunes 
were  to  befal  him,'  ordered  every  perfon  on  hearing  the 
ignitegium  to  repeat  the  ave  Maria  three  times,  with  a 
view  to  avert  them.  When  the  appearance  of  a  co¬ 
met,  and  a  dread  of  the  Turks,  alarmed  all  Chriften- 
dom,  Pope  Calixtus  VIII.  increafed  thefe  periodical 
times  of  prayer,  by  ordering  the  prayer-bell  to  be  runs 
alfo  at  noon.  H'f.  of  Invent .  ii.  ioi. 

CURIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  ufed  for  the  fe- 
nate-houfe.  There  were  feveral  curia  in  Rome;  as 
the  carta  ca/abra,  faid  to  be  built  by  Romulus ;  the 
cunahofha ,  by  Tullus  Hoftilus ;  and  the  curia  pom- 
peia,  by  Pompey  the  Great. 

Curia  alfo  denoted  the  places  where  the  curise 
ufed  to  affemble.  Each  of  the  30  curiae  of  old  Rome 
had  a  temple  or  chapel  afligned  to  them  for  the  com¬ 
mon  performance  of  their  facrifices,  and  other  offices  of 
their  religion  $  fo  that  they  were  not  unlike  our  pa- 
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rifhes.  Some  remains  of  thefe  little  temples  feem  to 
have  fubfifted  many  ages  after  on  the  Palatine  hill, 
where  Romulus  firft  built  the  city,  and  afterwards  re- 
fided. 

Curia  among  the  Romans,  alfo  denoted  a  portion 
or  divifion  of  a  tribe.  In  the  time  of  Romulus,  a  tribe 
confifted  of  ten  curiae,  or  a  thoufand  men  ;  each  curia 
being  one  hundred.  That  legiflator  made  the  firft  di¬ 
vifion  of  his  people  into  thirty  curiae.  Afterwards 
curia  or  domus  cunalis ,  becaufe  ufed  for  the  place 
where  each  curia  held  its  alfemblies.  Hence  alfo 
curia  palled  to  the  fenate-houfe  ;  and  it  is  from  hence 
the  moderns  came  to  ufe  the  word  curia ,  “  court,”  for 
a  place  of  juftice,  and  for  the  judges,  &c.  there  af- 
femblcd. 

Varro  derives  the  word  from  ci/ra ,  «  care,”  q .  d.  an 
affembly  of  people  charged  with  the  care  of  public  affairs. 
Others  deduce  it  from  the  Greeks  ;  maintaining,  that 
at  Athens  they  called  xv^tx  the  place  where  the  magi- 
ftrate  held  his  aflizes,  and  the  people  ufed  to  affemble  ; 
xvgix,  again,  may  come  from  authority ,  power  ; 

becaufe  it  was  here  the  laws  were  made. 

Curia,  in  our  ancient  cuftoms. — It  was  ufual  for 
the  kings  of  England  to  fummon  the  bifhops,  peers, 
and  great  men  of  the  kingdom,  to  fome  particular 
place,  at  the  chief  feftivals  in  the  year  ;  and  this  af- 
fembly  is  called  by  our  hiftorians  curia;  becaufe  there 
they  confulted  about  the  weighty  affairs  of  the  nation  5 
whence  it  was  fometimes  alfo  called  foiemnis  curia ,  ge- 
tieralis  curia ,  avguflalis  curia ,  and  curia  publica ,  &c. 
See  Wit  en  a- Mo/. 

Curia  Baronum.  See  CouRT-Baron . 

CuRia  Claudenda ,  is  a  writ  that  lies  againft  him  who 
fhould  fence  and  inclofe  the  ground,  but  refufes  or  de¬ 
fers  to  do  it. 

CURIATII,  three  brothers  of  Alba,  maintained 
the  intereft  of  their  country  againft  the  Romans,  who 
had  declared  war  againft  thofe  of  Alba.  The  two  ar¬ 
mies  being  equal,  three  brothers  on  each  fide  were 
chofen  to  decide  the  conteft  3  the  Curiatii  by  thofe  of 
Alba,  and  the  Horatii  by  the  Romans.  The  three  firft 
were  wounded,  and  two  of  the  latter  killed  5  but  the 
third,  joining  policy  to  valour,  ran  away  ;  and  having 
thus  tired  the  Curiatii,  he  took  them  one  after  another 
and  killed  them  all  three. 

CURING,  a  term  ufed  for  the  preferving  fifh,  flefh, 
and  other  animal  fubftances,  by  means  of  certain  ad¬ 
ditions  of  things,  to  prevent  putrefaflion.  One  great 
method  of  doing  this  is  by  expofing  the  bodies  to 
the  fmoke  of  wood,  or  rubbing  them  with  fait,  nitre 
&c. 

CURIO,  the  chief  and  prieft  of  a  curia. — Romulus, 
upon  dividing  the  people  into  curise,  gave  each  divi- 
fion  a  chief,  who  was  to  be  prieft  of  that  curia,  under 
the  title  of  curio  and  famen  curia/is.  His  bufinefs 
was  to  provide  and  officiate  at  the  facrifices  of  the  cu¬ 
ria,  which  were  called  curionia  ;  the  curia  furnifhing 
him  with  a  fum  of  money  on  that  confideration,  which 
penfion  or  appointment  was  called  curioniutn .  Each 
divifion  had  the  ele&ion  of  its  curia  ;  but  all  thefe  par¬ 
ticular  curios  were  under  the  dire&ion  of  a  fuperior  or 
general,  called  curio  maxitnus ,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
body,^  and  elected  by  all  the  curios  affembled  in  the 
comitia  curialis. 

All  thefe  inftitutions  were  introduced  by  Rorau- 
C  2  lus, 
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j  i  tvt  oc  'HuUnrnaffeus  re-  are  conflant,  others  periodical 

Curiofus  lus,  and  confirmed  by  Numa,  as  Ha  c  - .  ic  t-ha 
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lates  it.  •  j 

Current.  CURIOSUS,  an  officer  of  the  Roman  empire  da- 

’  ring  the  middle  age,  appointed  to  take  care  that  no 
frauds  and  irregularities  were  committed  5  particularly 
no  abufes  in  what  related  to  the  polls,  the  roads,  . 
and  to  give  intelligence  to  the  court  of  what  paffed 
the  provinces.  This  made  the  cur.ofi  people  of 


imnortance  and  put  then  in  a  condition  of  doing 
more  harm’  than  they  prevented  on  which  account 
Honorius  cafliiered  them,  at  lead  in  fome  parts  of  the 

e"  The’ cTrioff came  pretty  near  to  what  we  call  ««- 
y. r0Hers .  They  had  their  name  from  cur  a,  care  , 

quod  cur  is  agenda  el  evcBionibus  cur/us  publics  infpui- 

^CutlLEW.  See  Scolopax,  Ornithology  Index. 

CURM1,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  ort  o 
malt  liquor  or  ale.  It  was  made  of  barley,  and  was 
drunk  by  the  people  of  many  nations  '^ad  of  v.ne, 
accordin"  to  Diolcondes’s  account.  He  accules  or 

r  „  pains  in  the  head,  generating  bad  juices,  and 

difordf^inv  the  nervous  fyftem.  He  alio  fays,  that  in 
the  weftern  part  of  Iberia,  and  in  Britain,  inch  a  fort 
of  liquor  was  in  bis  time  prepared  from  wheat  inftea 

°f  CURNOCK,  a  meafure  of  corn  containing  four  bu- 

ftleCURRANS?  or  Currants,  the  fruit  of  a  fpecies 
of  groffularia.  See  GrossulariA,  Lotamy  IndJ* • 

The  white  and  red  fort  are  inoftly  u led  ;  for  the 
black  and  chiefly  the  leaves,  upon  firft  coming  on 
are  in  ufe  to  flavour  EnglUl.  fp.nts,  and  counterfe  t 
French  brandy.  Currants  greatly  affuage  drought, 
cool  and  fortify  the  ftomach,  and  help  digeft.on  ;  and 
the  jelly  of  black  currants  is  faid  to  be  very  efficacious 
in  curing  inflammations  of  the  throat. 

Currants  alfo  fignify  a  fmajlcr  kind  of  grape 

“CURRENT,  or  Currant,  a  term  tifed  to  exprefs 
the  pref  nt  time.  Thus  the  year  1804  is  the  current 
‘ear  the  20th  cur.ent  is  the  zoth  day  of  the  month 
’  running.— With  regard  to  commerce,  the  price 

Cuitent  of  St,  mM*  »  *•  “ 

narv  once  accuftomed  to  be  given  for  it.  Ihe  teim 

ceived  in  commerce  ;  in  which  fenfe  we  fay,  cun ent 

"current,  in  Navigation,  a  ce.tain  progrefllye  move- 
ment  of  the  water  of  the  fea,  by  which  all  bodies 
floating  therein  are  compelled  to  alter  their  courfe  or 
Telocity,  or  both,  and  fnbmit  to  the  laws  impofed  on 

th<In  ffiVfea  Currents  are  either  natural  and  general, 
as  arifing  from  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  about 
its  axis  for  accidental  and  particular,  caufed  by  the 
“  being  driven  againft  promontories,  or  into 
Ilfs  and  ftraits,  where,  wanting  room  to  fpread, 

p  7  -  *sa 


are  conltant,  otners  pcuum^,.  The  mod  extraordi- i£mrert^ 
nary  current  of  the  fea  is  that  by  which  part  of  the 
Atlantic  or  African  ocean  moves  about  Guinea  from 
CapeVerd  towards  the  curvature  or  bay  of  Atnca, 
which  they  call  Fernando  Poo  ;  viz.  from  weft  to  eaft, 
contrary  to  the  general  motion  :  And  fuch  is  the :  force 
of  the  current,  that  when  (hips  approach  too  near  1 
ffiore,  it  carries  them  violently  towards  that  bay,  and 
deceives  the  mariners  in  their  reckoning.  There  is  a 
great  variety  of  ffiifting  currents,  which  do  not  la  , 
but  return  at  certain  periods:  and  thefe  do  moft  of 
them,  depend  upon  and  follow  the  anmverfary  winds 
or  monfoons,  which  by  blowing  m  one  place  may cm  e 
a  current  in  another.  Varenins  interns  us,  that  at 
Java,  in  the  ftraits  of  Sunda  when  the  ™onfoons 
blow  from  the  weft,  viz.  in  the  month  of  May,  the 
currents  fet  to  the  eaftward,  contrary  to  the  general 
motion.  Between  the  illand  of  Celebes  and  Madura, 
when  the  weftern  monfoons  fet  in  viz.  in  Dycembei, 
January,  and  February,  or  when  the  winds ;bow  from 
the  north-well,  or  between  the  north  and  weft,  the 
currents  fet  to  the  fouth-eaft,  or  between  the  fouth 
and  eaft.  At  Ceylon,  from  the  middle  of  Marco  to 
Oftober,  the  currents  fet  to  the  fouth  ward,  and  in 

o,h„  p,.t.  of  ,1.. .0  .he  .b“”£ 

at  this  time  the  fouthern  monfoons  blow,  and  at  the 
other  the  northern.  Between  Cochin-China  and  Ma¬ 
lacca,  when  the  weftern  monfoons  blow,  viz.  from 
April  to  Auguft,  the  currents  fet  eaftward  againft 
the  general  motion,  but  the  reft  of  the  year  they 
fet  weftward,  the  monfoon  conlpiring  with  the  genera 
motion.  They  run  fo  ftiongly  in  thefe  feas  that  un¬ 
experienced  filers  miftake  them  for  waves  that  beat 
uPon the  rocks,  known  ufually  by  the-eofW- 
ers.  So  for  fome  months  after  the  ipth  of  l  ebrl'a 
the  currents  fet  from  the  Maldives  to^ds  lndi  on 

the  eaft,  againft  the  general  motion  of  the  fea.  On  te 

ffiore  of  China  and  Cambodia,  in  the  months  of  Oflo 
ber  November,  and  December,  the  currents  fet  to  the 
north-weft  and  from  January  to  the  fouth-ueft, 

“e ,  »i.h  fuel,  ;i»y  about  the  • 

that  tbev  feem  fwifter  than  an  arrow.  At  Fulo  T-0 
die  upon  the  coal!  of  Cambodia,  though  the  mon¬ 
foons  are  ffiifting,  yet  the  currents  fet  ftrongly  to- 

tld,  Z  »b»  the,  blow  .0  a  =««.„ 

Doint  Along  the  coafts  of  the  bay  ol  he  g  , 
far  as  the  Cape  Romania,  at  the  extreme  point  of 

Malacca  the  current  runs  fouthward  in  November  and  , 
Malacca  tne  ^  monfoons  blow  from  China 

^Malacca,  the  fea  runs  fwiftly  hom _  Pule |  ^.^0 

ht 

there  is  a  current  particularly  remarkable,  where  the 
more  vehemently,  a  ^  unJoubtedly  owing 

be  either  £  SSge  «t  th.'S: 

SrrS^-r-  is  a  very  «t,.eti,l 
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Current,  tide  In  navigation,  It  Is  highly  ncceffarv  to  difcover 
Currie ul us.  |n  order  to  afeertain  the  fill  p’s  fituation  and 

courfe  with  as  much  accuracy  as  poftible.  The  moil 
fuccefsful  method  which  has  been  hitherto  pradifed 
by  mariners  for  this  purpofe,  is  as  follows  :  A  com¬ 
mon  iron-pot,  which  may  contain  four  or  five  gallons, 
is  fufpended  by  a  fmall  rope,  fattened  to  its  ears  or 
handles,  fo  as  to  hang  dire&ly  upright,  as  when  pla¬ 
ced  upon  the  fire.  This  rope,  which  may  be  from  70 
to  100  fathoms  in  length,  being  prepared  for  the 
experiment,  is  coiled  in  the  boat,  which  is  hoitted  out 
of  the  fliip  at  a  proper  opportunity,  when  there  is 
little  or  no  wind  to  ruffle  the  furface  of  the  fea.  The 
pot  being  then  thrown  overboard  into  the  water,  and 
immediately  finking,  the  line  is  flackened  till  about 
70  or  80  fathoms  of  the  line  are  run  out  }  after  which 
the  line  is  fattened  to  the  boat’s  ttern,  by  which  file  is 
accordingly  rettrained  and  rides  as  at  an  anchor.  The 
velocity  of  the  current  is  then  eafily  tried  by  the  log 
and  half-minute  glafs,  the  nfual  method  of  difeovering 
the  rate  of  a  fillip’s  failing  at  fea.  The  courfe  of  the 
ftream  is  next  obtained  by  the  compafs  provided  for 
this  operation.  Having  thus  found  the  fetting  and 
drift  of  the  current,  it  next  remains  to  apply  this  ex¬ 
periment  to  the  purpofes  of  Navigation  ;  for  which 
fee  that  article. 

Under-CuRRENTS ,  are  diftinft  from  the  upper  or  ap¬ 
parent,  and  in  different  places  fet  or  drive  a  contrary 
way.  Dr  Smith  makes  it  highly  probable,  that  in 
the  Downs,  in  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  &:c.  there  is 
an  under-current,  whereby  as  much  water  is  carried 
out  as  is  brought  in  by  the  upper  currents.  This  he 
argues  from  the  offing  between  the  north  and  fouth 
Foreland,  where  it  runs  tide  and  half-tide,  i.  e.  it  is 
ebb  or  flood  in  that  part  of  the  Downs  three  hours 
before  it  is  fo  off  at  fea  :  a  certain  fign,  that  though 
the  tide  of  flood  runs  aloft,  yet  the  tide  o^  ebb  runs 
under-foot,  i.  e.  clofe  by  the  ground  ;  and  fo  at  the 
tide  of  ebb  it  will  flow  under  foot.  This  he  confirms 
by  an  experiment  in  the  Baltic  found,  communicated 
to  him  by  an  able  feamen  prefent  at  the  making  it. 
Being  there  then  with  one  of  the  king’s  frigates,  they 
went  with  their  pinnace  into  the  mid  flream,  and 
were  carried  violently  by  the  current.  Soon  after 
that,  they  funk  a  bafket  with  a  large  cannon  bullet  to 
a  certain  depth  of  water,  which  gave  a  check  to  the 
boat’s  motion  ;  and  finking  it  ftill  lower  and  lower, 
the  boat  was  driven  a-head  to  the  windward  againtt 
the  upper  current,  the  current  aloft  not  being  above 
four  or  five  fathom  deep.  He  added,  that  the  lower 
the  bafket  was  let  down,  the  ttronger  the  under-cur¬ 
rent  was  found. 

From  this  principle,  it  is  eafy  to  account  for  that 
continual  indraught  of  water  out  of  the  Atlantic  into 
the  Mediterranean  through  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  a 
paffage  about  20  miles  broad  )  vet  without  any  fen- 
fible  rifing  of  the  water  along  the  coafts  of  Barbary, 
&c.  or  any  overflowing  of  the  land,  which  there  lies 
very  low. — Dr  Halley,  however,  folves  the  currents 
fetting  in  at  the  ftraits  without  overflowing  the  banks, 
by  the  great  evaporation,  without  fuppofing  any  un¬ 
der  current. 

CURRICULUS,  in  our  ancient  writers,  denotes 
the  year  or  courfe  of  a  year.  AElum  ejl  hoc  armor  urn 
Dominica  mcarnatioms  quater  quinquagenis  ct  quinquies 
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quints  luJfrtSy  et  tnbus  curriculis :  i.  e.  In  the  year  Curriers 
1028  *,  for  four  times  fifty  make  two  hundred,  and  five  H 
times  two  hundred  make  one  thoufand  •,  five  luttres  are 
twenty -five  years,  and  three  curriculi  are  three  years.  ^ 

CURRIERS,  thofe  who  drefs  and  colour  leather 
after  it  comes  from  the  tan-yard.  See  Tanning. 

CURRODREPANUS  (formed  of  rw/w,  “  cha¬ 
riot,”  and  }p7Tetvov  “  feythe”  or  “  fickle”),  in  anti¬ 
quity,  a  kind  of  chariot  armed  with  feythe*.  The 
driver  of  thefe  chariots  was  obliged  to  ride  on  one  of 
the  horfes,  as  there  was  no  other  feat  for  him  ;  the 
ufual  place  for  him  being  all  armed  with  knives,  as 
was  likewife  the  hinder  part  of  the  chariot.  There 
were  no  feythes  pointing  down  to  the  earth,  either 
from  the  beam  or  axle-tree  ;  but  thefe  were  fixed  at 
the  head  of  the  axle-tree  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be' 
moveable  by  means  of  a  rope,  and  thereby  could  bc‘ 
raifed  or  letdown,  and  drawn  forward  or  let  fall  back¬ 
ward,  by  relaxing  the  rope. 

CURRYING,  the  method  of  preparing  leather  with 
oil,  tallow,  &c. 

The  chief  bufinefs  is  to  foften  and  fupple  cow  and 
calve-fkins,  which  make  the  upper  leather  and  quar¬ 
ters  of  (hoes,  covering  of  faddles,  coaches,  and  other 
things  which  mutt  keep  out  water.  1.  Thefe  (kins, 
after  coming  from  the  tanner’s  yard,  having  many 
flefhy  fibres  on  them,  the  currier  foaks  them  fome 
time  in  common  water.  2.  He  takes  them  out,  and' 
ftretches  them  on  a  very  even  wooden  horfe  ;  then 
with  a  paring  knife  he  (crapes  off  all  the  fuperfluous' 
flefih,  and  puts  them  in  to  foak  again.  3.  He  puts 
them  wet  on  a”  hurdle,  and  tramples  them  with  his 
heels  till  they  begin  to  grow  foft  and  pliant.  4.  He 
foaks  thereon  train-oil,  which  by  its  un&uous  quality 
is  the  beft  liquor  for  this  purpofe.  5.  He  fpreads  them- 
on  large  tables,  and  fattens  them  at  the  ends.  There, 
with  the  help  of  an  inftrument  called  a  pummel ,  which 
is  a  thick  piece  of  wood,  the  under  fide  of  which  is 
full  of  furrows  crofting  each  other,  he  folds,  fquares, 
and  moves  them  forwards  and  backwards  feveral  times, 
under  the  teeth  of  this  inftrument,  which  breaks  their 
too  great  (tifFnefs.  This  is  what  is  properly  called 
currying .  The  order  and  number  of  thefe  operations 
is  varied  by  different  curriers,  but  the  material  part  is 
always  the  fame.  6.  After  the  (kins  are  curried,  there 
may  be  occafion  to  colour  them.  The  colours  are 
black,  white,  red,  yellow,  green,  &c.  the  other  co¬ 
lours  are  given  by  the  fkinners,  who  differ  from  cur¬ 
riers  in  this,  that  they  apply  their  colours  on  the  flefli 
fide  5  the  curriers  on  the  hair  fide.  In  order  to  whiten 
(kins,  they  are  rubbed  with  lumps  of  chalk  or  white 
lead,,  and  afterwards  with  pumice-ftone.  7.  When  a 
(kin  is  to  be  made  black,  after  having  oiled  and  dried 
it,  he  paffes  over  it  a  puff  dipt  in  water  impregnated 
with  iron  \  and  after  his  firft  wetting,  he  gives  it  ano¬ 
ther. in  a  water  prepared  with  foot,  vinegar,  and  gum- 
arabic.  Thefe  different  dyes  gradually  turn  the  (kin 
black,  and  the  operations  are  repeated  till  it  be  of  a: 

(Tuning  black.  The  grain  and  wrinkles,  which  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  fupplenefs  of  calves  and  cows  leather,  are 
made  by  the  reiterated  folds  given  to  the  (kin  in  every 
dire&ion,  and  by  the  care  taken  to  ferape  off  all  hard 
parts  on  the  colour  fide. 

CURSING  and  Swearing,  an  offence  againtt: 

God  and  religion,  and  a  fin  of  all  others  the  moft  ex* 

travagant 
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Curtius. 


'Curfitor  travagant  arid  unaccountable,  as  having,  no  benefit  or 
11  advantage  attending  it.  By  the  laft  (latute  again!!  this 
(  crime,  19  George  II.  which  repeals  all  former  ones, 

'  every  labourer,  Tailor,  or  foldier,  profanely  curfing  or 
fwearing,  (hall  forfeit  is.  ;  every  other  perfon  under 
the  rank  of  a  gentleman,  2s.  ;  and  every  gentleman  or 
perfon  of  fuperior  rank,  5s.  to  the  poor  of  the  panlh ; 
and,  on  a  fecond  conviftion,  double  :  and,  for  every 
fubfequent  offence,  treble  the  fum  firft  forfeited,  with 
all  charges  of  conviction  :  and,  in  default  Ot  payment, 
{hall  be  fent  to  the  houfe  of  correaion  for  ten  days. 
Any  juftice  of  the  peace  may  conviCt  upon  his  own 
hearing  or  the  teftimony  of  one  witneis ;  and  any 
conftable  or  peace  officer,  upon  his  own  hearing,  may 
fecure  any  offender,  and  carry  him  before  a  juftice, 
and  there  convid  him.  If  the  juftice  omits  his  duty, 
he  forfeits  5!.  and  the  conftable  40s.  And  the  act  is 
to  be  read  in  all  parifti  churches,  and  public  chapels,  the 
Sunday  after  every  quarter  day,  on  pam  of  5 1.  to  be 
levied  by  warrant  from  any  juftice.  Befides  this  pu* 
nifhment  for  taking  God’s  name  in  vain  in  common 
difcourfe,  it  is  enaded,  by  ftat.  3.  Jac.  I.  c.  21.  that  it 
in  any  ftage-play,  interlude,  or  ffiow,  the  name  o.  t  e 
Holy  Trinity,  or  any  of  the  perfons  therein,  be  jeft- 
ingly  or  profanely  ufed,  the  offender  (hall  forfeit  10  . 
one  moiety  to  the  king,  and  the  other  to  the  informer. 

CURSITOR,  a  clerk  belonging  to  the  court  ot 
chancery,  whofe  bufmefs  it  is  to  make  out  original 
writs.  In  the  ftatute  18  Edw.  III.  they  are  called 
clerks  ofcourfe,  and  are  *24  in  number,  making  a  cor¬ 
poration  of  themfelves.  To  each  of  them  is  allowed  a 
divifion  of  certain  counties,  into  which  they  lffue  out 
the  original  writs  required  by  the  fubjed. 

CURTATE  distance,  in  AJlronomy ,  the  diftance 
of  a  planet  from  the  fun  to  that  point,  where  a  per¬ 
pendicular  let  fall  from  the  planet  meets  with  the 

CURTATION,  in  AJlronomy ,  is  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  a  planet’s  diftance  from  the  fun  and  the  curtate 

diftance.  c  a 

CURTEYN,  ( Curtana ),  was  the  name  ot  Edward 

the  Confeffor’s  fword,  which  is  the  firft  fword  carried 
before  the  kings  of  England  at  their  coronation-, 
and  it  is  faid  the  point  of  it  is  broken  as  an  emblem  ol 

'"CURTIN,  Curtain,  or  Courtin,  in  Fortification , 
is  that  part  of  the  rampart  of  a  place  which  is  betwixt 
the  flanks  of  two  baftions,  bordered  with  a  parapet 
five  feet  high,  behind  which  the  foldiers  Hand  to  fire 
upon  the  covered  way  and  into  the  moat. 

CURTIUS,  Marcus,  a  Roman  youth,  who  de¬ 
voted  himfelf  to  the  gods  manes  for  the  fafety  of  his 
country,  about  360  years  before  the  Auguftan  age.  A 
wide  gap  had  fuddenly  opened  in  the  forum,  and  the 
oracle  had  faid  that  it  never  would  clofe  before  Rome 
threw  into  it  whatever  it  had  molt  precious.  Curtius 
immediately  perceived  that  no  lefs  than  a  human  la- 
•  orifice  was  required.  He  armed  himfelf,  mounted  his 
horfe,  and  folemnly  threw  himfelf  into  the  gull,  which 
inftantly  clofed  over  his  head.  .  _ 

Curtius,  -Quintus,  a  Latin  hi ftorian  who  wrote 
the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  10  books,  of  which 
the  two  firft  are  not  indeed  extant,  but  are  fo  well 
fupplied  by  Freinthemius,  that  the  lofs  is  fcarcely  re¬ 
gretted.  Where  this  writer  was  born,  or  even  when 


he  lived,  are  points  no  one  pretends  to  know.  By  his  Curvature 
ftyle  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  lived  in  or  near  the  Au-  Gurule> 
guftari  age  ;  while  fome  are  not  wanting,  who  ima- 
line  the  work  to  have  been  compofed  in  Italy  about 
300  years  ago,  and  the  name  of  Quintus  Curtius  to  be 
fiditioufty  added  to  it.  Cardinal  du  Perron  was  fo 
great  an  admirer  of  this  work,  as  to  declare  one  page 
of  it  to  be  worth  30  ol  Tacitus  *,  yet  M.  le  Clerc,  at 
the  end  of  his  Art  of  Criticifm,  has  charged  the  writer 
with  great  ignorance  and  many  contradictions.  He 
has  neverthelefs  many  qualities  as  a  writer,  which  will 
always  make  him  admired  and  applauded.  ^ 

CURVATURE  OF  a  Line,  is  the  peculiar  man¬ 
ner  of  its  bending  or  flexure,  by  which  it  becomes  a 
curve  of  any  form  and  properties.  Thus  the  nature  of 
the  curvature  of  a  circle  is  fuch,  as  that  every  point  in 
the  periphery  is  equally  diftant  from  a  point  within, 
called  the  centre  ;  and  fo  the  curvature  of  the  lame 
circle  is  everywhere  the  fame.  But  the  curvature  111 
all  other  curves  is  continually  varying.^ 

CURVE,  in  Geometry ,  a  line  which  running  on 
continually  in  all  direaions,  may  be  cut  by  one  right 
line  in  more  points  than  one.  See  Conic  Sections 

and  Fluxions.  t  „ 

Cur  re  of  Equable  Approach.  Leibnitz  firft  pro- 
pofed  to  find  a  curve,  down  which  a  body  defcending 
by  the  force  of  gravity,  lhall  make  equal  approaches  to 
the  horizon  in  equal  portions  of  time.  This  curve, 
as  it  has  been  found  by  Bernoulli  and  others,  is  the 
fecond  cubical  parabola  placed  with  its  vertex  upper- 
moft,  and  which  the  defcending  body  muft  enter  with  a 
certain  determinate  velocity.  The  queft.on  was  ren¬ 
dered  general  by  Varignon  for  any  law  of  gravity,  by 
which  a  body  may  approach  towards  a  given  point  by 
equal  fpaces  in  equal  times.  Maupeituis  alfo  refolved 
the  problem  in  the  cafe  of  a  body  defcending  in  a  me¬ 
dium  whofe  refiftance  is  as  the  fquare  of  the  velocity. 

Curves,  Algebraical  or  Geometrical,  are.  thofe  in 
which  the  relation  of  the  abfciffes  to  the  ordinates  can 
be  expreffed  by  a  common  algebraic  equation. 

Curves,  'Iranfcendental  or  Mechanical,  are  thole 
which  cannot  be  defined  or  expreffed  by  an  algebraic 

equation.  *  * 

CURVET,  or  Corvet,  in  the  manege,  an  air  in 

which  the  horfe’s  legs  are  railed  higher  than  in  the 
demi-volt  being  a  kind  of  leap  up,  and  a  little  for¬ 
wards,  wherein  the  horfe  raifes  both  h.s  fore-legs  at 
once,  equally  advanced,  (when  he  is  going  ftraight 
forward,  and  not  in  a  circle)  -,  and  as  his  fore  legs  are 
falling,  he  immediately  raifes  his  hind  legs,  equal  y  a  - 
vanced,  and  not  one  before  the  other  :  fo  that  all  his 
four  legs  are  in  the  air  at  once  -,  and  as  he  fets  them 
down,  he  marks  but  twice  with  them.  ,  - 

CURVILINEAR,  or  Curvilineal,  is  laid  ot 
figures  bounded  by  curves  or  crooked  lines.  , 

CURVIROSTRA.  See  Loxia,  Ornithology 

index*  .  .  1  • 

CURULE  CHAIR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  chair 

adorned  with  ivory,  wherein  the  great  magiftrates  o 
Rome  had  a  right  to  fit  and  be  carried. 

The  curule  magiftrates  were  the  sediles,  th-  prae¬ 
tors,  cenfors,  and  confuls.  This  chair  "-asfitted  .n  a 
kind  of  chariot,  whence  it  had  its  name.  The  lena- 
tors  who  had  borne  the  offices  of  tediles,  prmtors,  &c. 
were  carried  to-  the  fenate-houfe  m  this  chair,  as  w-ere 
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Curzola  alfo  thofe  wlio  triumphed,  and  fuch  as  went  to  admi-  Nile, 
nifter  juftice,  &c.  See  ZEdile,  &c. 

CURZOLA,  an  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  lying 
on  the  coaft  of  Dalmatia.  It  is  about  20  miles  long, 
and  has  a  fmall  town  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  bifhop’s 
fee.  It  belon  gs  to  the  Venetians.  E.  Long.  17.  15. 

N.  Lat.  43.  6. 

CUSA,  Ni  cholas  de,  a  learned  cardinal,  born  of 
mean  parentage,  and  named  from  Cufa,  the  place  of 
his  birth.  He  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1448  ;  and  be¬ 
ing  appointed  governor  of  Rome  by  Pope  Prns  II.  du¬ 
ring  his  abfence  at  Mantua,  he  was  the  chief  concer- 
ter  and  manager  of  the  war  againft  the  Turks.  He 
founded  a  church,  and  a  noble  library  of  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  at  Cufa  ;  and  left  many  excellent  works 
behind  him,  which  were  collected  and  publifhed  in 
three  volumes  at  Bafil  in  1565.  In  thefe  he  has  made 
no  fcruple  to  deteft  the  lying  traditions  and  fophiftries 
of  the  Roman  church. 

CUSCO,  a  large  and  handfome  town  of  South  A- 
m  eric  a  in  Peru,  formerly  the  refi  ience  of  the  Incas. 

It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and  is  built  in  a 
fquare  form,  in  the  middle  of  which  there  is  the  bed 
market  in  all  America.  Four  large  flreets  terminate  in 
this  fquare,  which  are  all  as  ftraight  as  a  line,  and  re¬ 
gard  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  The  Spaniards 
tell  us  wonderful  things  of  the  richnefs  of  the  Inca’s 
palace,  and  of  the  temple  of  the  fun  ;  but  more  fober 
travellers,  judging  from  what  remains,  think  mod  of 
them  to  be  fabulous.  At  nrefent  it  contains  eight  large 
panfhes,  and  five  religious  houfes,  the  beft  of  which 
belongs  to  the  Jefuits ;  and  the  number  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  may  be  about  50,000,  of  which  three  fourths  are 
the  original  natives,  Americans.  From  this  town  there 
is  a  very  long  road,  which  runs  along  the  Cordilleras  ; 
and;  at  certain  diftances,  there  are  fmall  houfes  for 
reding  places,  fome  parts  of  which  are  fo  artificially 
wrought,  that  it  is  furprifing  how  a  people  who  had 
no  iron  tools  could  perform  fuch  workmanlhip.  There 
are  dreams  of  water  run  through  the  town,  which  are  a 
great  convenience  in  fo  hot  a  country  where  it  never 
rains.  It  is  375  miles  ead  of  Lima.  W.  Long.  74.  37. 

S.  Lat.  t 3.  o. 

CUSCUFA,  dodder  ;  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  tetrandria  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful. 

See  Botany  Index . 

CUSH,  the  elded  fon  of  Ham,  and  father  of  Nim¬ 
rod  ;  the  other  fons  of  Cufh  were  Seba,  Havilatr,  Sab- 
tah,  Raamah,  and  Sabtecha.  Gen.  x.  6 — 8.  Though 
we  know  of  no  other  perfon  of  Scripture  that  is  called 
by  this  name,  yet  there  are  feveral  countries  that  are 
called  by  it  *,  whether  the  fame  man  may  have  dwelt 
in  them  all  at  different  times,  or  that  there  were  fome 
other  men  of  this  name,  we  are  ignorant. 

1  he  Vulgate,  Septuagint,  and  other  interpreters, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  generally  trandate  Cufh, 

Ethiopia :  but  there  are  many  paffages  wherein  this 
tranfiation  cannot  take  place. 

Cush  is  the  name  of  the  country  watered  by  the 
Araxes.  They  who  in  tranflating  the  fituation  of 
Eden,  have  made  Cufh  Ethiopia,  gave  rife  to  that 
unwarrantable  opinion  which  Jofephus  and  feveral 
others  have  entertained  of  the  river  Gihon’s  being  the 
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iMic.  In  this  place  (Gen.  ii.  13.)  the  LXX  tranfla-  Cufhion 
tion  renders  the  word  Cufh  by  the  name  of  Ethiopia  5  I) 
and  in  this  miftuke,  is  not  only  here  followed  by  our  ^n*an* 
Englifh  verfion,  but  in  the  fame  particular  in  feveral 
other  places. 

Cuth  is  the  fame  as  Cufh.  The  Chaldees  generally 
put  the  tau  where  the  Hebrews  ufe  the fchin  :  they  fay 
cuth,  indead  of  cujh .  See  Cuth. 

But  Ethiopia  is  frequently  in  the  Hebrew  called 
Cufj  ;  and  Jofephus  fays,  that  they  called  themfelves 
by  this  name,  and  that  the  fame  name  was  given  them 
by  all  Alia.  St  Jerome  tells  us  that  the  Hebrews  call 
the  Ethiopians  by  the  fame  name,  and  the  Septuagint 
give  them  no  other.  Jer-  miah  (xiii.  23.)  fays,  “  Can 
the  Cufhman,  or  Ethiopian,  change  his  colour  ?”  In 
Ezekiel  (xxix.  10.)  the  Lord  threatens  to  reduce 
“  Egypt  to  a  delert,  from  the  tower  of  Syene  even 
unto  the  border  of  Cufh,  or  Ethiopia  and  in  Ifaiah, 

(xi.  1 1.)  he  fays,  «  he  will  recover  the  remnant  of  his 
people,  which  fhall  be  left,  from  Afiyria,  arid  from 
Egypt,  and  Pathros,  and  from  Cufh.”  All  thefe 
marks  agree  with  Ethiopiax  properly  fo  called,  which 
lies  to  the  fouth  of  Egypt. 

Bochart  has  fhown  very  clearly  that  there  was  a 
country  called  the  “  land  of  Cu/h"  in  Arabia  Petrtea, 
bordering  upon  Egypt  5  that  this  country  extended 
itfelf  principally  upon  the  eaftern  fhore  of  the  Red 
fea,  and  at  its  extremity  to  the  point  of  the  fea,  in¬ 
clining  towards  Egypt  and  Paleftine. 

Thus  there  are  three  countries  of  the  name  of  Cufh, 
deferibed  in  Scripture,  and  all  confounded  by  inter¬ 
preters  under  the  general  name  of  Ethiopia. 

CUSHION,  in  engraving,  is  a  bag  of  leather  filled 
with  fand,  commonly  about  nine  inches  fquare,  and 
three  or  four  thick,  ufed  for  fupporting  the  plate  to 
be  engraved. 

Cushion,  in  gilding,  is  made  of  leather,  fattened  to 
a  fquare  board,  from  14  inches  fquare  to  10,  with  a 
handle.  The  vacuity  between  the  leather  and  board 
is  fluffed  with  fine  tow  or  wrool,  fo  that  the  outer  fur- 
face  may  be  flat  and  even.  It  is  ufed  for  receiving  the 
leaves  of  gold  from  the  paper,  in  order  to  its  being 
cut  into  proper  fizes  and  figures. 

CUSI,  in  Natural  Hi/lory ,  a  name  given  by  the 
people  of  the  Philippine  lflands  to  a  very  fmall  and 
very  beautiful  fpecies  of  parrot. 

CUSP,(£7//£>fr,)  properly  denotes  the  point  of  a  fpear 
or  fword  :  but  is  ufed  in  aftronomy  to  exprefs  the 
points  or  horns  of  the  moon,  or  any  other  luminary. 

Cusp,  in  AJlrology ,  is  ufed  for  the  firft  point  of  each 
of  the  12  houfes,  in  a  figure  or  fcherne  of  the  heavens. 

See  House. 

CUSPIDATED,  in  Botany ,  are  fuch  plants  whofe 
leaves  are  pointed  like  a  fpear. 

CUSP1NI AN,  John,  a  German,  w*as  born  at  Swein- 
furt  in  1473,  and  died  at  Vienna  in  1529.  He  w'as 
firft  phyfician  to  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  and  em¬ 
ployed  by  that  prince  in  feveral  delicate  negociations. 

We  have  of  his  in  Latin,  1.  A  hiftory  of  the  Roman 
emperors  from  Julius  Coefar  to  the  death  of  Maximi¬ 
lian  I.  Degory  Wheare,  in  his  Methodus  Legend# 

Hi/lorla ,  calls  this  “  luculentum  fane  opus ,  et  omnium  lec* 
tione  dignijftmum”  2.  A  hiftory  of  Auftria  ;  being  a 
kind  of  continuation  of  the  preceding.  3.  A  hiftory 

of 


Cufio 

II 

Cuftom 
snd  Habit. 
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of  the  origin  of  the  Turks,  and  of  their  cruelties  to¬ 
wards  Chriftians.  Gerard  Voflius  calls  Cufpiman  mag- 
nuin  fuo  <cvo  hiflorice  lumen . 

CUSSO,  the  name  given  by  the  natives  to  a  tree 
which  is  indigenous  to  the  high  country  of  Abyflima. 
It  is  particularly  defcribed  by  Mr  Bruce  ;  but  as  this 
celebrated  traveller  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
language  of  botany,  it  is  impoffible  to  difcover  to  what 
clafs,  order,  or  genus,  it  belongs.  It  grows  nearly  to 


the  height  of  20 


feet,  and  the  feed  is  employed  by 
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the  Abyffmians  as  a  vermifuge.  From  the  figure  which 
Mr  Bruce  has  given  of  this  plant,  it  would  appear  to 
be  raoft  nearly  allied  to  the  palms. 

CUSTOM,  a  very  comprehenfive  term,  denoting 
the  manners,  ceremonies,  and  fafhions  of  a  people, 
which  having  turned  into  a  habit,  and  palled  into  ule, 
obtain  the  force  of  laws  j  in  which  fenfe  it  implies 
fuch  ufages,  as,  though  voluntary  at  firft,  are  yet  by 
practice  become  neceffary.  . 

Cuftom  is  hence,  both  by  lawyers  and  civilians,  de¬ 
fined  A*  nonferipta ,  “a  law  or  right  not  written, 
eftabliftied  by  long  ufage,  and  the  content  of  our  an- 
ceftors  :  in  which  fenfe  it  (lands  oppofed  to  the  lex 
[cribta,  or  “  the  written  law.”  See  Law  Index. 

Custom  and  Habit ,  in  the  human  economy.  I  he 
former  is  often  confounded  with  the  latter.  By  cu¬ 
ff  om  we  mean  a  frequent  reiteration  of  the  fame  a«j 
and  by  habit ,  the  effeft  that  cuftom  has  on  the  mind 
or  body.  This  curious  fubje ft  tells  to  be  confidered 
firft  in  the  moral,  and  fecondly  in  a  phyfical,  light. 

I.  Influence  of  Cuflom  and  Habit  on  the  Mind ,  &c. 
Cuftom  hath  fuch  influence  upon  many  of  our  feel¬ 
ings,  by  warping  and  varying  them,  that  its  opera¬ 
tions  demand  the  attention  of  all  thofe  who  would  be 
acquainted  with  human  nature.  The  fubjeft,  how¬ 
ever,  is  intricate.  Some  pleafures  .  are  fortified  by 
Karnes's  cuftom  :  and  yet  cuftom  begets  familiarity,  and  con- 
EUmentsof  feqUently  indifference  : 

If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays, 

To  fport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work  : 

But  when  they  feldom  come,  they  wifti’d-for  come, 
And  nothing  pleafeth  but  rare  accidents.  Shakefpeare, 

In  many  inftances,  fatiety  and  difguft  are  the  confe- 
quences  of  reiteration  :  again,  though  cuftom  blunts 
the  edge  of  diftrefs  and  of  pain  ;  yet  the  want,  of  any 

thing  to  which  we  have  been  long  accuftomed  is  a  iort 
-  &  a  i  t-li rrVt  dll  the  intri- 
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deflre  or  appetite  for  that  thing  when  it  returns  not 

as  ufual.  During  the  courfe  of  enjoyment,  the  plea- , - y - , 

fure  riles  infenfibly  higher  and  higher  till  a  babit  be 
eftabliftied  ;  at  which  time  the  pkalure  is  at  its  heig  t. 

It  continues  not,  however,  ftationary  .  t  tc  ame  cu 
ftomary  reiteration  which  carried  it  to  its  .eig  i  , 
brings  it  down  again  by  infallible  degrees,  even  low¬ 
er  than  it  was  at  firft  j  but  of  that  circumftance  after¬ 
wards.  What  at  prefent  we  have  in  view',  is  to  prove 
by  experiments,  that  thofe  things  which  at  firft  are 
but  moderately  agreeable,  are  the  apteft  to  become 
habitual.  Spirituous  liquors,  at  firft  fcarce  agreeable, 
readily  produce  a  habitual  appetite  :  and  cuftom  pre¬ 
vails  fo  far,  as  even  to  make  us  fond  of  things  origi¬ 
nally  difagreeable,  fuch  as  coffee,  affa-feetida,  and  to- 

A  walk  upon  the  quarter  deck,  though  intolerably 
confined,  becomes  however  fo  agreeable  by  cuftom, 
that  a  failor  in  his  walk  on  ftiore  confines  himfe  f  com¬ 
monly  within  the  fame  bounds.  The  author  knew  a 
man  who  had  relinquiftied  the  fea  for  a  country  life 
in  the  coiner  of  his  garden,  he  reared  an  artificial 
mount  with  a  level  fummit,  relembling  moft  accurately 
a  quarter-deck,  not  only  in  lliape  but  in  fize  ;  and 
here  he  generally  walked  In  Minorca  Governor 
Kane  made  an  excellent  road  the  whole  length  of  the 
ifland  :  and  yet  the  inhabitants  adhere  to  the  old  road 
though  not  only  longer,  but  extremely  bad.  P lay  or 
gaming,  at  firft  barely  amufing,  by  the  occupation  t 
affords,  becomes  in  time  extremely  agreeable  ,  and 
frequently  profecuted  with  avidity,  as  if  it  were  the 
chief  bufinefs  of  life.  The  fame  observation  s  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  pleafures  of  the  internal  fenfes  thofe  of 
knowledge  and  virtue  in  particular  :  children  have 
fcarce  any  fenfe  of  thefe  pleafures  ;  and  men  very  little 
who  are  in  the  ftate  of  nature  without  culture  .  our 
tafte  for  virtue  and  knowledge  improves  Jowly  .  but 
is  capable  of  growing  ftronger  than  any  other  appetite 

hlTUoTn3r;n  aSive  habit,  frequency  of  afts  is 

not  fufficient  without  length  of  time  :  the  qumk  ft  fuc- 


ceffion  of  afts  in  a  fhort  time  is  not  ®*c,en* 
flow  fucceflion  in  the  longeft  time.  The  efie&  muft 

be  produced  by  a  moderate  foft  a£bon>  and  3  ‘"Lrt 
lies  of  eafy  touches,  removed  from  each  other  by  ftiort 
intervals. y  Nor  are  thefe  fufficient  without  regulaiity 
in  the  time,  place,  and  other  circumftances  ofh^ac- 
tion  ;  the  more  uniform  any  operation  is,  the  looner 

And  this  holds  equally  in  a  pal- 


cacSofthis  tbyrhith,  would  be  an  acceptable  prefent.  ^  becomes  Ritual-  ^  degree,  prevents 

muTh'TnftuTced  %  Tuftom  :  i  SrJSjr.^  the  effea  |  thus  any  particular  food  -  —  ^ 

our  pleafures,  upon  our  aftions,  and  even  upon  our 
thoughts  and  fentiments.  Habit  makes  no  figure  du¬ 
ring  the  vivacity  of  youth  :  in  middle  age  it  gains 
ground  •,  and  in  old  age  governs  without  controul.  In 
that  period  of  life,  generally  fpeaking,  we  eat  at  a 
certain  hour,  take  exercife  at  a  certain  hour,  go  to 
reft  at  a  certain  hour,  all  by  the  direaion  of  Habit ; 
nav,  a  particular  feat,  table,  bed,  comes  to  be  effen- 
tial  j  and  a  habit  in  any  of  thefe  cannot  be  controuled 

without  uneafinefs.  r 

Any  flight  or  moderate  pleafure,.  trequently  reite¬ 
rated  for  a  long  time,  forms  a  peculiar  connexion  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  thing  that  caufes  the  pleafure.  1  his 
connexion,  termed  habit,  has  the  effeft  to  awaken  our 

2 


the  effea  j  thus  any  parr, cun. . f  d^ffmTu  vlri- 

become  habitual  where  the  manner  of  dreffing  is  van 
ed  The  circumftances  then  requifite  to  augment  a 
moderate  pleafure,  and  at  the  long-run  to  form  a  ha 
St  are  weak  uniform  aas,  reiterated  during  a  long 
courfe  of  time,  without  any  confidcrable  interruption  . 
every  agreeable  caufe  that  operates  m  this  manner  vvi 

dimnEuWh.a  r-  g: 

on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  from  original  difpo- 
"  are  in  reality  habits  refpeSing  particular  ob- 

e£ls  acquired  in  the  manner  above  fet  forth.  The 

pkl:s,  °LS  ssS'SSt 

tolftablUh  the  habit  of  afieftion.  Affeft.on  thus  go- 
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Guftoni  r.erated,  whether  it  be  friendfhip  or  love,  feldom  fvvells 
*,K  into  any  tumultuous  or  vigorous  pafiion  •,  but  it  is  how- 

ever  the  firongefi  cement  that  can  bind  together  two 
individuals  of  the  human  fpecies.  In  like  manner,  a 
flight  degree  of  difguft  often  reiterated  with  regula- 
rity,  grows  into  the  habit  of  averfion,  which  common¬ 
ly  fubfifis  for  life. 

Objedfs  of  tafie  that  are  delicious,  far  from  tending 
to  become  habitual,  are  apt  by  indulgence  to  produce 
iatiety  and  dilgufi  ;  no  mail  contrails  a  habit  of  ufmg 
fugar,  honey,  or  fweet  meats,  as  he  does  tobacco. 

Thefe  violent  delights  have  violent  ends, 

*  And  in  their  triumphs  die.  The  fweetefi  honey 

Is  loath fome  in  its  own  delicioufnefs, 

And  in  the  tafie  confounds  the  appetite  3 
Therefore  love  mod’rately,  long  love  doth  fo  3 
I  00  fwift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  flow. 

Romeo  and  Ju/iet,  A<fl  ii.  fc.  6. 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refpedl  to  all  objects 
which  being  extremely  agreeable  raife  violent  paflfions  : 
fuch  paflions.  are  incompatible  with  a  habit  of  any  kind  : 
and  in  particular  they  never  produce  affeflion  or  a- 
verflon  .  a  man  who  at  firft  fight  falls  violently  in  love, 
has  a  fhong  defire  of  enjoyment,  but  no  affe&ion  for 
the  woman  (a)  :  a  man  who  is  furprifed  with  an  un¬ 
expected  favour,  burns  for  an  opportunity  to  exert  his 
gratitude,  without  having  any  affe&ion  for  his  bene- 
f a£tor  .  neither  does  defire  of  vengeance  for  an  atroci¬ 
ous  injury  involve  averfion. 

It  is  perhaps  not  eafy  to  fay  why  moderate  plea- 
lures  gather  Arength  by  cuAom  :  but  two  caufes  con¬ 
cur  to  prevent  that  effeft  in  the  more  intenfe  plea- 
lures.  Thefe,  by  an  original  law  in  our  nature,  in- 
creaie  quickly  to  their  full  growth,  and  decay  with  no 
lefs  precipitation  :  and  cuAom  is  too  flow  in  its  ope¬ 
ration  to  overcome  that  law.  The  other  caufe  is  not 
lefs  powerful :  exquifite  pleafure  is  extremely  fatiguing*, 
occafioning,  as  a  naturalift  would  fay,  great  expence 
or  animal  fpirits  ;  and  of  fuch  the  mind  cannot  bear 
lo  frequent  gratification,  as  to  fuperinduce  a  habit  :  if 
the  thing  that  raifes  the  pleafure  return  before  the  mind 
Vol.  VII.  Part  I. 
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have  recovered  its  tone  and  relifh,  difguA  enfues  inftead  CuAom 
of  plealute.  and  Habit. 

A  habit  never  fails  to  admonifh  us  of  the  wonted  ‘  JT  * 
time  of  gratification,  by  raifing  a  pain  for  want  of  the 
objeCl,  and  a  defire  to  have  it.  The  pain  of  want  is 
always  firA  felt ;  the  defire  naturally  follows  3  and. 
upon  prelenting  the  objeift,  both  vaniAi  infiantaneoufiy. 

Thus  a  man  accuAomed  to  tobacco,  feels,  at  the  end 
of  the  ufual  interval,  a  confufed  pain  o*  want  ;  w  hich 
at  firA  points  at  nothing  in  particular,  though  it  loou 
fettles  upon  its  accuAomed  objeCl  :  and  the  fame  may 
be  obferved  in  perfons  addiCfed  to  drinking,  who  are 
often  in  an  uneafy  reAlefs  Aate  before  they  think  of 
the  bottle.  In  pleafures  indulged  regularly,  and  at 
equal  intervals,  the  appetite,  remarkably  obiequicus  to 
cuAom,  returns  regularly  with  the  ufual  time  of  gra¬ 
tification  3  not  fooner,  even  though  the  objeCl  be  pre- 
fented.  This  pain  of  want  aiifing  from  habit,  feems 
dire&ly  oppofite  to  that  of  fatiety  3  and  it  muA  appear 
Angular,  that  frequency  of  gratification  fiiould  pro¬ 
duce  efie£ls  lo  oppofite,  as  aie  the  pains  of  excefs  and 
of  want. 

The  appetites  that  refpeft  the  prefeivation  and  pro¬ 
pagation  of  our  fpecies,  are  attended  with  a  pain  of 
want  fimilar  to  that  occafioned  by  habit  :  hunger  and 
thirA  are  uneafy  fenfations  of  want,  which  always  pre¬ 
cede  the  defire  of  eating  or  drinking  3  and  a  pain  for 
want  of  carnal  enjoyment  precedes  the  defire  of  an  ob- 
jea.  The  pain  being  thus  felt  independent  of  an  ob- 
jea,  cannot  be  cured  but  by  gratification.  Very  dif¬ 
ferent  is  an  ordinary  pafiion,  in  which  defire  precedes 
the  pain  of  want  :  fuch  a  pafiion  cannot  exifi  but  while 
the  objea  is  in  view  3  and  therefore,  by  removing  the 
objea  out  of  thought,  it  vanifheth  with  its  defire  and 
pain  of  want. 

£*he  natural  appetites  above  mentioned,  differ  from 
habit  in  the  following  particular;  they  have  an  unde¬ 
termined  direaion  toward  all  obje<fts  of  gratification 
in  general  3  whereas  an  habitual  appetite  is  direaed 
to  a  particular  objea  :  the  attachment  we  have  by  ha¬ 
bit  to  a  particular  woman,  difi'ers  widely  from  the  na¬ 
tural  pafiion  which  comprehends  the  whole  fex  3  and 
^  the 


tJen  hT  rb  'T  T’  7lthOUt  afft'a,on'  15  fincly  exemplified  in  the  following  ftory.  When  Conftantinople  was 
was  at  rLt  U*  \  £n- ’  3  of  311  family,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ma“  II  who 

felf  un  Sir  h  Pnme  °/y°Uth  3nd  «lo,y-  His  heart  being  fubdued  by  her  charms  he  flmt  him 

fabaPnrn  th";^  anVTvIo6 r  \°  *?*t'»*»'**  iuch 

naflion  Th  f  *  *  /  to  his  Irene.  War  relaxed,  for  viaory  was  no  longer  the  monarch’s  favourite 

Linders  The°Bi(ha  MuO L'La  !°  munnur>  and  l’he  infeaion  lpread  even  among  the  com- 
him  of  rt,eS,nrfa  h25  fr,  COn^mS  the  fidelity  he  owed  his  mafler,  was  the  firft  who  dutft  acquaint 

his  refolution.  HeoSedM^apha  to'affemble'th^  ^  ^  THe  ^tan>  ^  ^med 

tired  to  Irene’s  apartment  f  VA  u  ^  tr?op5  liext  morning  3  and  then  with  precipitation  re- 

bellow  fomanl  Xm  LrllTes  Toor  fo  charming  j  never  before  did  the  prince 

bellow  their  utmoft  art  and  rare  1S  a  *lew  Juftre  to  her  beauty,  he  exhoited  her  women  next  morning  to 

and  puling  off  her  ve  demanded  o  tL  ll  L  her  L  ,the  LL  kd  her  into  the  middle  the  aLy, 
After  an  al-ful  paufe  Ma  LLt  uLh  on  AiL/  1  •  *  I'u  ’Lu’  whether  the>'  had  ever  beheId  fucb  a  beauty? 

-ith  the  other  pL  ing  ^  G“*  b'V  her  beaut!ful  locks>  and 

grandees,  with  eyes  wiLand  fu  iou  ’-  l  b  f  A  ?C  thf  b°d>.at  one  Then  turning  to  his 

love.”  However  llranse  it  mav  anLar  H  f  0ld/fays  he)’.  when  u  ls  my  will,  knows  to  cut  the  bands  of 
the  molt  brutal  averfion8  directed  both  ’  t'L  L™  fr°m  exPe“en^e»  that  defire  of  enjoyment  may  confiff  with 
of  Sully.,  °f  thi!  ”e  t,,Vt  *  ”“<1  “*“pk  in  *h'  “  b“k 
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Cuftom  the  habitual  relifh  for  a  particular  difli,  is  far  from  be- 
and  Habit.  inc  the  fame  with  a  vague  appetite  for  food.  1  hat 
v.— i*  Ic  fhll  remarkab 
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ing  the  lame  witll  a  vague  ,  ,  , 

difference  notwithflanding,  it  is  ftill  remarkable,  that 
nature  bath  enforced  the  gratification  of  certain  natu- 
ral  appetites  effential  to  the  fpecies,  by  a  pain  of  the 
fame  fort  with  that  which  habit  produccth. 

The  pain  of  habit  is  lefs  under  our  power  than  any 
other  pain  that  arifes  from  want  of  gratification  :  hun¬ 
ger  and  thirft  are  more  eafily  endured,  especially  at 
firft,  than  an  unufual  intermiffion  of  any  habitual  plea- 
fure  :  perfons  are  often  heard  declaring,  they  would 
forego  deep  or  food,  rather  than  tobacco.  We  muff 
not,  however,  conclude,  that  the  gratification  of  an 
habitual  appetite  affords  the  fame  delight  with  the  gra¬ 
tification  of  one  that  is  natural :  far  from,  it  5  the  pai 

°f  TheVo'w  and§ reiterated  afts  that  produce  a  habit, 
ftrengthen  the  mind  to  enjoy  the  habitual  pleafure  in 
greater  quantity  and  more  frequency  than  originally  , 
and  by  that  means  a  habit  of  intemperate  gratification 
is  often  formed  :  after  unbounded  a£ts  of  intemperance 
the  habitual  relilh  is  foon  reftored,  and  the  pain  for 
want  of  enjoyment  returns  with  frelh  vigour. 

The  caufes  of  the  prefent  emotions  hitherto  in  view, 
are  either  an  individual,  fuch  as  a  companion  a  cer¬ 
tain  dwelling-place,  a  certain  amufement ,  or  a  par 
ticular  fpecies,  fuch  as  coffee  muttom  or  p  other 

food.  But  habit  is  not  confined  to  fuch.  A 
train  of  trifling  diverfions  may  form  fuch  a  habit  in 
the  mind,  that  it  cannot  be  eafy  a  moment  without 
amufement :  a  variety  in  the  objefts  prevents  a  habit 
astoanyone  in  particular  :  but  as  the  tram  .sun, form 
with  refpea  to  amufement,  the  habit  is  formed  accor¬ 
dingly  ;  and  that  fort  of  habit  may  be  denominated 
a  generic  habit ,  in  oppofition  to  the  former,  wic  t 
f/ecigc  habit.  A  habit  of  a  town-life,  of  country  Tports, 

folitude,  of  reading,  or  of  bufinefs,  where  fufficient- 

ly  varied,  are  inftances  of  generic  habits.  Every  tpe 
rifle  habit  hath  a  mixture  of  the  generic  ;  for  the  ha 
bit  of  any  one  fort  of  food  makes  the  tafte  agreeable, 
an(1  we  are  fond  of  that  tafte  wherever  found.  !  hus 
a  man  deprived  of  an  habitual  objeft,  takes  up  with 
what  moll  refembles  it }  deprived  of  tobacco,  *  * 
ter  herb  will  do  rather  than  want }  a  bab>t  °f  ?U  , 
makes  wine  a  good  refource  :  accuftomed  to  the 
Tweet  fociety  and  comforts  of  matrimony,  the  man  un- 

rf.“r.S.*JCob"ta,  we  .re  fond  of  its  qooli.ie.  in  on, 

0t  The°  «afons  are  affigned  above,  why  the  caufes  of 
intenfe  pleafure  become  not  readily  habitual :  but  now 
we  difeover,  that  thefe  reafons  conclude  only  againft 
fpecific  habits.  In  the  cafe  of  a  weak  pleafure,  a  ha¬ 
bit  is  formed  by  frequency  and  uniformity  of  reitera- 
rltirVi  in  the  cafe  of  an  intenfe  pleafure,  pro¬ 
duced  fatiety  and  difguft.  But  it  is  remarkable  that 
a„d  difouft  have  no  effeft,  except  as  to  that 
!h£  Sngly  which  occafions  them  ;  a  forte, t  of  hone, 

pie, IL.  a  l«.hinE  oHoga- t  ."d  .ntempetance 

with  one  woman  produce*  no  difrelifti  of  the  lame 
Sure  with  others.  Hence  it  is  eafy  to  account  for 
a  generic  habit  in  any  intenfe  pleafure  :  the  delight 
we  had  in  the  gratification  of  the  appetite,  inflames 
The  imagination, Sand  makes  us  fearch,  with  avidity, 


for  the  fame  gratification  in  whatever  other  objeft  it  ^uftorn^ 

can  be  found.  And  thus  uniform  frequency  in  grati-  _ _  _ , 

fving  the  fame  paflion  upon  different  objefts,  produ¬ 
ce*  at  length  a  generic  habit.  In  this  manner  one 
acquires  an  habitual  delight  in  high  and  poignant  fau¬ 
ces,  rich  drefs,  fine  equipages,  crowds  of  company,  and 
in  whatever  is  commonly  termed  pleafure.  There  con¬ 
curs  at  the  fame  time,  to  introduce  this  habit,  a  pe- 
culiaritv  obferved  above,  that  reiteration  of  afts  en¬ 
larges  the  capacity  of  the  mind  to  admit  a  more  plen¬ 
tiful  gratification  than  originally,  with  regard  to  fre¬ 
quency,  as  well  as  quantity.  ,  . 

Hence  it  appears,  that  though  a  fpecific  habit  can¬ 
not  be  formed  but  upon  a  moderate  pleafure,  a  gene¬ 
ric  habit  may  be.  formed  upon  any  fort  of  pleafure, 
moderate  or  immoderate,  that  bath  variety  of  objefts. 

The  only  difference  is,  that  a  weak  pleafure  runs  na¬ 
turally  into  a  fpecific  habit;  whereas  an  intenfe  plea¬ 
fure  is  altogether  averfe  to  fuch  a  habit.  In  a  word, 
it  is  only  in  Angular  cafes  that  a  moderate  pleafure 
produces  a  generic  habit ;  but  an  intenfe  pleafure  can¬ 
not  produce  any  other  habit.  ... 

The  appetites  that  refpecl  the  prefervation  and  pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  fpecies,  are  formed  into  habit  in  a  pe¬ 
culiar  manner  ;  the  time  as  well  as  meafure  of  their 
gratification  is  much  under  the  power  of  cuftom > 
which,  introducing  a  change  upon  the  body,  occafions 
a  proportional  change  in  the  appetites.  Thus,  if  the 
body  be  gradually  formed  to  a  certain  quantity  of  food 
at  (fated  times,  the  appetite  is  regulated  according  y  , 
and  the  appetite  is  again  changed,  when  a  different 
habit  of  body  is  introduced  by  a  different  praftice. 

Here  it  would  feem,  that  the  change  is  not  made  upon 
the  mind,  which  is  commonly  the  cafe  in  paflive  ha- 

bits,  but  upon  tbe  body.  ,  j-  «.  f 

When  rich  food  is  brought  down  by  ingredients  of 
a  plainer  tafte,  the  compofition  is  fufcept.ble  of  a  fpe¬ 
cific  habit.  Thus  the  fweet  tafte  of  fugar,  retidered 
lefs  poignant  in  a  mixture,  may,  in  courfe  of  tune, 
produced  fpecific  habit  for  fuch  mixture.  As  mode¬ 
rate  pleafures,  by  becoming  more  intenfe,  tend  to .ge¬ 
neric  habits  ;  fo  intenfe  pleafures,  by  becoming  more 
moderate,  tend  to  fpecific  habits. 

The  beauty  of  the  human  figure,  by  a  fpecial  re 
commendation  of  nature,  appears  to  us  *P«rne  am 
the  great  variety  of  beauteous  forms  bellowed  upon 
animals.  The  various  degrees  in  which  individuals 
enjoy  that  property,  render  it  an  objefl 
of  a  moderate,  fomet.mes  of  an  intenfe,  paffion.  The 
moderate  paflion,  admitting  frequent  re.teta  on  with¬ 
out  diminution,  and  occupying  the  mind  without  ex- 
hauftingit,  turns  gradually  ftronger  till  it  becomes  a 
habit  ^Nay,  inftances  are  not  wanting,  of  a  face 
firft  difagreeable,  afterwards  rendered  '‘.different  Qn 
familiarity,  and  at  length  agreeable  by  cuftom  On 

fions  made  by  confummate  beauty,  an  a  gradual  (uc- 
Son  from  lively  to  faint,  conftitute  a  fer.es  oppofite 

to  hat  of  faint  impreffions  waxing  gradually  mo.C 

« -it.  m  fy  rtrJr-.  ■  stis 
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Ciiftoni  by  the  pain  of  fatiety  3  and  thus  a  generic  habit  is 
and  Habit,  formed,  of  which  inconftancy  in  love  is  the  neceflary 
confequence  3  for  a  generic  habit,  comprehending 
every  beautiful  obje&,  is  an  invincible  obftru&ion  to  a 
fpecific  habit,  which  is  confined  to  one. 

But  a  matter  which  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
youth  of  both  fexes,  deierves  more  than  a  curfory 
view.  Though  the  pleafant  emotion  of  beauty  differs 
widely  from  the  corporeal  appetite,  yet  when  both 
are  directed  to  the  fame  objedl,  they  produce  a  very 
ftrong  complex  pafhon  ;  enjoyment  in  that  cafe  muft 
be  exquifite  3  and  therefore  more  apt  to  produce  fa¬ 
tiety  than  in  any  other  cafe  whatever.  This  is  a  ne¬ 
ver-failing  effeft,  where  confummate  beauty  in  the 
one  party,.  meets  with  a  warm  imagination  and  great 
fenfibility  in  the  other.  What  we  are  here  explain¬ 
ing,  is  true  without  exaggeration  3  and  they  mult  be 
infenfible  upon  whom  it  makes  no  impreflion  :  it  de* 
ferves  well  to  be  pondered  by  the  young  and  the  amo¬ 
rous,  who,  in  forming  the  matrimonial  fociety,  are  too 
often  blindly  impelled  by  the  animal  pleafure  merely, 
inflamed  by  beauty.  It  may  indeed  happen,  after  the 
pleafure  is  gone,  and  go  it  mud  with  a  fwift  pace, 
that  a  new  connexion  is  formed  upon  more  dignified 
and  more  lading  principles  i  but  this  is  a  dangerous 
experiment  3  for  even  fuppofing  good  fenfe,  good  tem¬ 
per,  and  internal  merit  of  every  fort,  yet  a  new  con¬ 
nexion  upon  fuch  qualifications  is  rarely  formed  :  it 
commonly,  or  rather  always  happens,  that  fuch  quali¬ 
fications,  the  only  folid  foundation  of  an  indiffoluble 
connexion,  are  rendered  altogether  invifible  by  fatiety 
of  enjoyment  creating  difgud. 

One  effeft  of  cudom,  different  from  any  that  have 
been  explained,  mud  not  be  omitted,  becaufe  it  makes 
a  great  figure  in  human  nature  :  though  cudom  aug¬ 
ments  moderate  pleafures,  and  leffens  thofe  that  are 
intenfe,  it  has  a  different  effeft  with  refpeft  to  pain  • 
for  it  blunts  the  edge  of  every  fort  of  pain  and  diftrefs* 
faint  or  acute.  Uninterrupted  mifery,  therefore,  is 
attended  with  one  good  effe&>  if  its  torments  be  in- 
ceifant,  cudom  hardens  us  to  bear  them. 

^fbe  changes  made  111  forming  habits  are  curious. 
Moderate  pleafures  are  augmented  gradually  by  reite¬ 
ration,  till  they  become  habitual ;  and  then  are  at 
their  height .:  but  they  are  not  long  dationary  :  for 
from  that  point  they  gradually  decay,  till  they  vanifh 
altogether.  The  pain  occafioned  by  want  of  gratifica¬ 
tion  runs  a  different  courfe  ;  it  increafes  uniformly  ; 
and  at  lad  becomes  extreme,  when  the  pleafure  of 
gratification  is  reduced  to  nothing. 

- - *  ■■ «  It  fo  falls*  out, 

That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth, 

While  we  enjoy  it  5  but  being  lack’d  and  loft,’ 

Why  then  we  rack  the  value  ;  then  we  find 
The  virtue  that  poffedion  would  not  fliow  us 
Whild  it  was  ours. 

Much  ado  about  Nothing ,  AS.  iv.  fc.  2. 

The  effeft  of  cuftom  with  relation  to  a  fpecific  habit 
is  diiplayed  through  all  its  varieties  in  the  ufe  of  to¬ 
bacco  The  tafte  of  that  plant  is  at  firft  extremely 
unpleafant  :  our  difgufl  leflens  gradually  till  it  vanilh 
altogether  ;  at  which  period  the  tafte  is  neither  agree¬ 
able  not  difagreeable  :  continuing  the  ufe  of  the  plant 
we  begin. to  relilh  it  j  and  our  relifli  improves  by  ufe' 
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till  it  arrive  at  perfe£lion  :  from  that  period  it  gradu-  Cuftom 
ally  decays,  tvhile  the  habit  is  in  a  date  of  increment,  Habit, 
and  confequefitly  the  pain  of  want.  The  refult  is,  that 
when  the  habit  has  acquired  its  greated  vigour,  the 
relifli  is  gone  3  and  accordingly  we  often  fmoke  and 
take  fnuff  habitually,  without  fo  much  as  being  con* 
feious  of  the  operation.  We  mud  expefr  gratification 
after  the  pain  of  want  3  the  pleafure  of  which  gratifi¬ 
cation  is  the  greated  when  the  habit  Is  the  mod  vi¬ 
gorous  :  it  is  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  pleafure  one 
feels  upon  being  delivered  from  the  rack.  This  plea¬ 
fure,  however,  is  but  occafionally  the  effed  of  habit ; 
and,  however  exquifite,  is  avoided  as  much  as  podible 
becaufe  of  the  pain  that  precedes  it. 

With  regard  to  the  pain  of  want,  we  can  difcover 
no  difference  between  a  generic  and  a  fpecific  habit  3 
but  thefe  habits  differ  widely  with  refped  to  the  pofi- 
tive  pleafure.  We  have  had  occafion  to  obferve,  that 
the  pleafure  of  a  fpecific  habit  decays  gradually  till  it 
turn  imperceptible  :  the  pleafure  of  a  generic  habit, 
on  the  contrary,  being  fupported  by  variety  of  gratifi¬ 
cation,  differs  little  or  no  decay  after  it  comes  to  its 
height.  However  it  may  be  with  other  generic  ha¬ 
bits,  the  obfervation  certainly  holds  with  refped  to  the 
pleafures  of  virtue  and  of  knowledge  ;  the  pleafure  of 
doing  good  has  an  unbounded  fcope,  and  may  be  fo 
varioufly  gratified  that  it  can  never  decay  :  fcience  is 
equally  unbounded  3  our  appetite  for  knowledge  ha¬ 
ving  an  ample  range  of  gratification,  where  difeove- 
ries  are  recommended  by  novelty,  by  variety,  by  uti¬ 
lity,  or  by  all  of  them. 

In  this  intricate  inquiry,  we  have  endeavoured,  but 
without  fuccefs,  to  difcover  by  what  particular  means 
it  is.  that  cuftom  hath  influence  upon  us :  and  now 
nothing  feems  left,  but  to  hold  our  nature  to  be  fo  fra¬ 
med  as. to  be  fufceptible  of  fuch  influence.  And  fup¬ 
pofing  it  purpofely  fo  framed,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
find  out  feveral  important  final  caufes.  That  the  power 
of  cuftom  is  a  happy  contrivance  for  our  good,  cannot 
have,  efcaped  any  one  who  refle&s,  that  bufinefs  is  our 
province,  and  pleafure  our  relaxation  only.  Now  fa¬ 
tiety  is.  neceflary  to  check  exquifite  pleafures,  which 
otherwife  would  engrofs  the  mind,  and  unqualify  us 
for  bufinefs.  On  the  other  hand,  as  bufinefs  is  fome- 
times  painfid,  and  is  never  plesfant  beyond  modera¬ 
tion,  the  habitual  increafe  of  moderate  pleafure,  and 
the  converfion  of  pain  into  pleafure,  are  admirably 
contrived  for  difappointing  the  malice  of  fortune,  and 
for  reconciling  us  to  whatever  courfe  of  life  may  be 
our  lot : 

How  ufe  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man  ! 

This  fliadowy  defert,  unfrequented  woods, 

I  better  brook  than  flourifliing  peopled  towns. 

Here  I  can  fit  alone,  unfeen  of  any, 

And  to  the  nightingale’s  complaining  notes 
line  my  diftiefles,  and  record  my  woes. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona ,  A6i  v.  fc.  4* 

As  the  foregoing  diftindions  between  intenfe  and 
moderate,  hold  in  pleafure  only,  every  degree  of  pain 
being  foftened  by  time,  cuftom  is  a  catholicon  for  pain 
and  diftrefs  of.every  fort  3  and  of  that  regulation  the 
final  caufe  requires  no  illuftration. 

Another  final  caufe  of  cuftom  will  be  highly  reliftied 
by  every  perfon  of  humanity,  and  yet  has  in  a  great 
2  meafure 
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C.uftnr.i  me  a  furc  been  overlooked  ;  which  is,  that  cuflom  hath 
and  Habit.  a  greater  influence  than  any  other  known  caute,  to 
'  *  '  put  the  rich  and  the  poor  upon  a  level,  ''ca^  T  ca 

lures,  the  (hare  of  the  latter,  become  fortunately 
flronrrer  by  cuflom;  while  voluptuous  pleafures,  the 
(hare  of  the  former,  are  continually  loiing  groun 
bv  fatiety.  Men  of  fortune,  who  poffefs  palaces,  iump- 
tuous  gardens,  rich  fields,  enjoy  them  lefs  than  paffen- 
pers  do.  The  goods  of  Fortune  are  not  unequally 
diflributed  ;  the  opulent  poffefs  what  others  enjoy. 

And  indeed,  if  it  be  the  effeft  of  habit  to  produce 
the  paint  of  want  in  a  high  deg.ee  while  there  is  .t  ie 
pleafure  in  enjoyment,  a  voluptuous  life  is ^  of  all th 
leaft  to  be  envied.  Thofe  who  are  habituated  to  high 
feeding,  eafy  vehicles,  rich  furniture,  a  crowd  of  va¬ 
lets.  much  deference  and  flattery,  enjoy  but  a  fmall 
(hare  of  bnppinefs,  while  they  are  expo  e  to  mam 
fold  diftreffes.  To  fuch  a  man,  enflaved  by  cafe  and 

luxury,  even  the  petty  inconveniences  m  travelling, 

a  rough  road,  bad  weather,  or  homely  fare,  are  - 
ous  evils  :  he  lofes  his  tone  of  mind,  turns  peev.lh,  <md 
would  wreak  his  refentment  even  upon  the  common 
accidents  of  life.  Better  far  to  ufe  the  goods  of  J or- 
tune  with  moderation :  a  man  who  by  temperance 
and  aftivity  hath  acquired  a  hardy  conftltution  is  on 
the  one  hand,  guarded  againft  external  accidents  and, 
on  the  other,  is  provided  with  great  varie  y  j  y 

“  er.“cc.:ria'b~c  ^  •» 

article  more  delicate  than  abftrufe,  viz.  what  authority 
cuflom  ought  to  have  over  our  tafte  in  the  fi"e  • 
One  particular  is  certain,  that  we  cheer  u  y  a 
to  the  authority  of  cuflom  things  that  nature  hath  left 
indifferent.  It  is  cuflom,  not  nature  that  ha  h  efta- 
blifhed  a  difference  between  the  right  handandthe 
left,  fo  as  to  make  it  awkward  and  ^agreeable  to  ufe 
the  left  where  the  right  is  commonly  ufed.  The 

rious  colours,  though  they  affett  us  d^rently,  are  d 
of  them  agreeable  in  their  purity  :  but  cuflom  has 
regulated  that  matter  in  another  manner  ;  a  black  J.n 
upon  a  human  being,  is  to  us  d.fagreeable  ,  and  a 
white  fkin  probably  not  lefs  fo  to  a  negro  1  bus 
things,  originally  indifferent,  become  agreeable  or  dis¬ 
agreeable  by  the  force  of  cuflom  Nor  will  this  be 
furprifing  after  the  difeovery  made  above  that  the 
original  agreeablenefs  or  difagreeablenefs  of  an  objedt 
?  gby  tl-  influence  of  cuflom,  often  converted  into 

rally  a  preference  of  one  thing  before  another  ,  it  is 
certain  in  the  firft  place,  that  our  faint  and  more  de¬ 
bate  feelings  are  readily  fufceptible  of  a  bias  from 
cuflom  ;  and  therefore  that  it  is  no  proof  of  a  defec¬ 
tive  tafte,  to  find  thefe  in  feme  meafure  influenced 
by  cuflom  ;  drefs  and  the  modes  of  external  behavi¬ 
our  are  regulated  by  cuflom  in  every  country  ;  the 
de  p  d  of  vermilion  with  which  the  ladies  in  France 
cover  their  cheeks,  appears  to  them  beautiful  in  fprte 
of  nature  ;  and  ftrangers  cannot  altogether  be  jutti- 
fed  r»,  de»ni,g  A  p»ai«,  confidering  .he  l.w- 
ful  authority  of  cuflom,  or  of  the  faftnon,  as  it  is  call¬ 
ed  •  it  is  told  of  the  people  who  inhabit  the  flurts 
the'  Alps  facing  the  north,  that  the  fwelhng  they  uni- 
ierfallv  have  in  the  neck  is  to  them  agreeable  So 
far  has  cuflom  power  to  change  the  nature  of  things, 
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and  to  make  an  object  originally  difagrceable  take  on 
an  oppofite  appearance.  .  , 

But  as  to  every  particular  that  can  be  denominated 
proper  or  improper,  right  or  wrong,  cuflom  has  little 
authority,  and  ought  to  have  none.  1  he  principle  ot 
duty  takes  naturally  place  of  every  other  >  and  it  ar¬ 
gues  a  fhameful  weaknefs  or  degeneracy  of  mind,  to 
find  it  in  any  cafe  fo  far  fubdued  as  to  fubrmt  to  cuf- 

F.JjeBs  of  Cuflom  and  Habit  in  the  Animal  Econo¬ 
my.  Thefe  may  be  reduced  to  five  heads  :  l.  On  the 
Ample  folids.  2.  On  the  organs  of  fenfe.  3.  On  the 
moving  power.  4.  On  the  whole  nervous  power. 
C  On  the  fyftem  of  blood-veffels. 

5  j  E fells  on  the  Simple  Solids.  Cuflom  determines 
the  degree  of  flexibility  of  which  they  are  capable. 
By  frequently  repeated  flexion,  the  feveral  panicles  ot 
which  thefe  folids  confift  are  rendered  more  fupple 
and  moveable  on  each  other.  A  piece  of  catgut,  e.^g. 


and  moveaDie  un  **  r -  °  '  ,^1 

when  on  the  ftretcb,  and  having  a  weight  appended 
to  its  middle,  will  be  bended  thereby  perhaps  halt  an 
inch  ;  afterwards,  by  frequent  repetitions  of  the  fame 
weight,  or  by  increafing  the  weight,  the  flexibility 
will8 be  rendered  double.  The  degree  of  flexibility  has 
a  great  effeft  in  determining  the  degree  of  ofc.llation 
provided  that  elafticity  is  not  affeSed  ;  if  it  go  beyond 
this,  it  produces  flaccidity.  Aga.n,  cuflom  determines 
the  degree  of  tenfion;  for  the  fame  elait.c  chord  that 

now  ofcillates  in  a  certain  degree  of  tenfion  will,  by 
frequent  repetition  of  thefe  ofcillat.ons,  be  lo  far  re¬ 
laxed  that  the  extenfion  muft  be  renewed  in  order  to 
produce  the  fame'  tenfion,  and  confidently  the  fame 
vibrations,  as  at  firfl.  This  appears  ,n  many  inftances- 
in  the  animal  economy,  as  when  different  mufcles 
cur  to  give  a  fixed  point  or  tenfion  to  each  other 
and  thus  a  weakly  child  totters  as  it  walks  ,  but  by 
giving  it  a  weight  to  carry,  and  by  thus  increafing  the 
tenfion  of  the  fyftem,  it  walks  more  flead.ly.  In  like 
manner,  the  fullnefs  of  the  fyftem  gives  ftrength  by 
diftending  the  veffels  everywhere,  and  fo  giving 
Jon  :  hence  a  man,  by  good  nounfliment  from  being 
weak,  acquires  a  great  increafe  of  ftrength  in  a  tev 
days  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  evacuations  weaken  by 

taking  off  the  tenfion.  „  _  .  .  •  „ 

2.  Effecls  on  the  Organs  of  Senfe.  Repetition  gives 
a  greater  degree  of  fenfibility,  in  lo  far  only  as  it  ren¬ 
ders percept  more  accurate.  Repetition  alone  gives 
lafting  impreflion,  and  thus  lays  the  foundation  of  me- 
morv  •  for  Angle  impreff.ons  are  but  retamed  for  a- 

-.petition  of  impreflion  renders  us  lefs  acute-  I  h,s  '* 
well  illuftrated  by  the  operation  of 

medicines  which  aft  on  the  organs  of  fenfe  mult,  alter 
fbmetime,  be  increaled  in  their  dofe  to  produce  the 
f  P  pfTedls  as  at  firft.  This  aftords  a  rule  m  pradlice 
5“h  retatd  to  thefe  medicines ;  it  becoming  neceffary 
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Cuftom  other  impreflions.  But  to  this  general  rule,  that,  by 
and  Habit,  repetition,  the  force  of  impreflions  is  more  and  more 
'  v  diminifhed,  there  are  fome  exceptions.  Thus  perfons, 
by  a  ftrong  emetic,  have  had  their  flomachs  rendered 
fo  irritable,  that  one  20th  of  the  firfl  dofe  was  Sufficient 
to  produce  the  fame  effe6L  This,  however,  oftener 
takes  place  when  the  vomit  is  repeated  every  day  ; 
for  if  the  fame  vomit  be  given  at  pretty  confiderable 
intervals,  the  general  rule  is  obferved  to  hold  good. 
Thus  two  contrary  effects  of  habit  are  to  be  noted  3 
and  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  greater  irritability 
is  more  readily  produced  when  the  firft  impreffion  is 
great,  as  in  the  cafe  firft  given  of  the  ftrong  emetic. 
This  may  be  farther  illuftrated  by  the  e fife 61  of  fear, 
which  is  commonly  obferved  to  be  diminifhed  on  repe¬ 
tition  3  which  can  only  be  attributed  to  cuftom  3  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  inftances  of  perfons,  who, 
having  once  got  a  great  fright,  have  for  ever  after 
continued  flaves  to  fears  excited  by  impreflions  of  the 
like  kind,  however  flight  5  which  muft  be  imputed  en¬ 
tirely  to  excefs  of  the  firft  impreflion,  as  has  been  al¬ 
ready  obferved.  To  this  head  alfo  belongs  the  affo- 
ciation  of  ideas,  which  is  the  foundation  of  memory 
and  all  our  intelle6fual  faculties,  and  is  entirely  the 
effe61  of  cuftom  :  with  regard  to  the  body  alfo,  thefe 
afTociations  often  take  place.  And  fometimes,  in  pro¬ 
ducing  effe£ls  on  the  body,  afTociations  feemingly  op- 
pofite  are  formed,  which,  through  cuftom,  become  ab- 
folutely  necelfary  *,  e.  g.  a  perfon  long  accuftomed  to 
lleep  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  great  noife,  is  fo  far 
from  being  incommoded  on  that  account,  that  after¬ 
wards  fuch  noife  becomes  necelfary  to  produce  lleep. 
It  will  be'  of  ufe  to  attend  to  this  in  medical  pra61ice  j 
for  we  ought  to  allow  for,  however  oppofite  it  may 
feem  at  the  time,  whatever  ufually  attended  the  pur- 
pofe  we  defign  to  eflfe6l.  Thus,  in  the  inftance  of 
lleep,  we  muft  not  exclude  noife  when  we  want  to  pro¬ 
cure  reft,  or  any  caufes  which  may  feem  oppofite  to 
fuch  an  effe61,  provided  cuftom  has  rendered  them  ne- 
celfary. 

3.  EjfeBs  on  the  Moving  Fibres .  A  certain  degree 
of  tenfion  is  necelfary  to  motion,  which  is  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  cuftom  3  e.  g.  a  fencer,  accuftomed  to  one 
foil,  cannot  have  the  fame  fteadinefs  or  a&ivity  with 
one  heavier  or  lighter.  It  is  necelfary  alfo  that  every 
motion  Ihould  be  performed  in  the  fame  fituation,  or 
pofture  of  the  body,  as  the  perfon  has  been  accuftomed 
to  employ  in  that  motion.  Thus,  in  any  chirurgical 
operation,  a  certain  pofture  is  recommended  ;  but  if  the 
operator  has  been  accuftomed  to  another,  fuch  a  one, 
however  awkward,  becomes  necelfary  afterwards  to  his 
right  performance  of  that  operation. 

Cuftom  alfo  determines  the  degree  of  ofcillation  of 
which  the  moving  fibres  are  capable.  A  perfon  accu¬ 
ftomed  to  ftrong  mufcular  exertions  is  quite  incapable 
of  the  more  delicate.  Thus  writing  is  performed  by 
fmall  mufcular  contraflions  3  but  if  a  perfon  has  been 
accuftomed  to  ftronger  motions  with  thefe  mufcles,  he 
wall  write  with  much  lefs  fteadinefs. 

This  fubje6I  of  tenfion,  formerly  attributed  to  the 
Jimple fibres,  is  probably  more  ftri6ily  applicable  to  the 
moving :  for  befides  a  tenfion  from  flexion,  there  is 
alfo  a  tenfion  from  irritation  and  fympathy  3  e.  g.  the 
tenfion  of  the  ftomach  from  food,  gives  tenfion  to  the 
whole  body.  Wine  and  fpirituous  liquors  give  tenfion  : 


e.  g.  a  perfon  that  is  fo  aftefled  with  tremor  as  fcarce-  Onfiom 
ly  to  hold  a#  glafs  of  any  of  thefe  liquors  to  his  head,  and  Habit, 
has  no  fooner  fwallowed  it,  than  his  whole  body  be¬ 
comes  fteady  3  and  after  the  fyftem  has  been  accu¬ 
ftomed  to  fuch  ftimuli,  if  they  are  not  applied  at  the 
ufual  time,  the  whole  body  becomes  flaccid,  and  of 
confequence  unfteady  in  its  motions. 

Again,  cuftom  gives  facility  of  motion.  This  feems 
to  proceed  from  the  diftenfion  which  the  nervous 
power  gives  to  the  moving  fibres  themfelves.  But  in 
whatever  manner  it  is  occafioned,  the  e£Fe£f:  is  obvious  3 
for  any  new  or  unufual  motion  is  performed  with  great 
difficulty. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  fenfation  depends  on  a  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  fenforium  commune,  by  means  of  or¬ 
gans  fufficiently  diftended  with  nervous  influence.  We 
have  found,  that  fenfibility  is  diminilhed  by  repetition. 

And  we  have  now7  to  obferve,  that  in  fome  cafes  it 
may  be  increafed  by  repetition,  owing  to  the  nervous 
power  itfelf  flowing  more  eafily  into  the  part  on  ac¬ 
count  of  cuftom.  Attention  to  a  particular  obje£I  may 
alfo  determine  a  greater  influx  into  any  particular  part, 
and  thus  the  fenfibility  and  irritability  of  that  particu¬ 
lar  part  may  be  increafed. 

But  with  regard  to  facility  of  motion,  the  nervous 
power,  no  doubt,  flows  moll  eafily  into  thofe  parts  to 
which  it  has  been  accuftomed  :  yet  facility  of  motion 
does  not  entirely  depend  on  this,  but  in  part  alfo  on 
the  concurrence  of  the  a61ion  of  a  great  many  mufcles  3 
e.  g.  Winflow  has  obferved,  that  in  performing  any 
motion,  a  number  of  mufcles  concur  to  give  a  fixed 
point  to  thofe  intended  chiefly  to  a6I,  as  well  as  to  o- 
thers  that  are  to  vary  and  modify  their  a61ion.  This, 
however,  is  affifted  by  repetition  and  the  freer  influx  3 
as  by  experience  we  know  the  proper  attitude  for  gi¬ 
ving  a  fixed  point  in  order  to  perform  any  a6lion  with 
facility  and  fteadinefs. 

Cuftom  gives  a  fpontaneous  motion  alfo,  which  feems 
to  recur  at  ftated  periods,  even  when  the  exciting  caufes 
are  removed.  Thus,  if  the  ftomach  has  been  accuf¬ 
tomed  to  vomit  from  a  particular  medicine,  it  will  re¬ 
quire  a  much  fmaller  dofe  than  at  firft,  nay,  even  the 
very  fight  or  remembrance  of  it  will  be  Sufficient  to 
produce  the  effe6I  :  and  there  are  not  wanting  inftances 
of  habitual  vomiting,  from  the  injudicious  adminiftra- 
tion  of  emetics.  It  is  on  this  account  that  all  fpaf- 
modic  affe£lions  fo  eafily  become  habitual,  and  are  fo 
difficult  of  cure  3  as  we  muft  not  only  avoid  all  the  ex¬ 
citing  caufes,  even  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  but  alfo 
their  afTociations. 

Cuftom  alfo  gives  ftrength  of  motion  3  ftrength  de¬ 
pends  on  ftrong  ofcillations,  a  free  and  copious  influx 
of  the  nervous  power, .  and  on  denfe  folids.-  But  in 
what  manner  all  thefe  circumftances  have  been  brought 
about  by  repetition,  has  been  alteady  explained.  7Te 
effeft  of  cuftom  in  producing  ftrength,  may  be  thus 
illuftrated  :  a  man  that  begins  with  lifting  a  calf,  by* 
continuing  the  fame  pra&ice  every  day,  will  be  able  to 
lift  it  when  grown  to  the  full  fize  of  a  bull. 

All  this  is  of  confiderable  importance  in  the  pra&ice 
of  phyfic,  though  but  too  little  regarded  ;  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  weak  people,  in  a  great  meafure,  depends 
on- the  ufe  of  exercife  Suited  to  their  ftrength,  or  rather 
within  it,  frequently  repeated  and  gradually  increafed. 

Farther,  it  is  necelfary  to  obferve,  that  cuftom  regu- 
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Cuftom  lates  tlie  particular  celerity  with  which  each  motion  is 
and  Habit.  to  be  performed  ;  for  a  perfon,  accuftomed,  for  a  con- 
*  *  fidcrable  time  to  one  degree  of  celerity,  becomes  inca¬ 

pable  of  a  greater  ;  e.  g.  a  roan  accuftomed  to  flow 
walking  will  be  out  of  breath  before  he  can  run  20 
paces.  The  train  or  order  in  which  our  motions  are 
to  be  performed,  is  alfo  eftabliflicd  by  cuftom  5  for  if 
a  man  hath  repeated  motions,  for  a  certain  time,  in  any 
particular  order,  he  cannot  afterwards  perform  them 
in  any  other.  Cuftom  alfo  very  frequently  affociates 
motions  and  fenfations  :  thus,  if  a  perfon  has  been  in 
ufe  of  afTociating  certain  ideas  with  the  ordinary  fti- 
mulns  which  in  health  excites  urine,  without  theie 
ideas  the  ufual  inclination  will  fcarce  excite  that  ex¬ 
cretion  ;  and,  when  thefe  occur,  will  require  it  even 
in  the  abfence  of  the  primary  exciting  caufe  :  e.  g.  it 
is  very  ordinary  for  a  perfon  to  make  urine  when  go- 
inu  to  bed  •,  and  if  he  has  been  for  any  length  of  time 
accuftomed  to  do  fo,  he  will  ever  afterwards  make 
urine  at  that  time,  though  otherwife  he  would  often 
have  no  fuch  inclination  :  by  this  means  Tome  lecre- 
tions  become  in  a  manner  fubjeft  to  the  will.  _I  he 
fame  may  be  faid  of  going  to  ftool ;  and  this  affords 
as  a  good  rule  in  the  cafe  ot  coftivenefs  ;  lor  by  en¬ 
deavouring  to  fix  a  ftated  time  for  this  evacuation,  it 
will  afterwards,  at  fuch  a  time,  more  readily  return.  It 
is  farther  remarkable,  that  motions  are  infeparably  al- 
fociated  with  other  motions  :  this,  perhaps,  very  often 
proceeds  from  the  neceffary  degree  of  tenfion  ;  but  it 
*  alfo  often  depends  merely  on  cuftom,  an  inftance  01 
which  we  have  in  the  uniform  motions  of  our  eyes. 

4  EffeHt  on  the  whole  Nervous  Power.  V\  e  have 
found,  that,  by  cuftom,  the  nervous  influence  may  be 
determined  more  tafily  into  one  part  than  another  ; 
and  therefore,  as  all  the  parts  of  the  fyftem  are  ftrong- 
ly  connefted,  the  fenfibility,  irritability,  and  ftrength 
of  any  particular  part,  may  be  thus  increafed.  Cu¬ 
ftom  alfo  has  the  power  of  altering  the  natural  tem- 
perament,  aud  of  inducing  a  new  one.  It  is  alio  in 
the  power  of  cuftom  to  render  motions  periodical,  and 
periodically  fpontaneour.  An  inftance  of  this  we  have 
in  fleep,  which  is  commonly  faid  to  be  owing  to  the 
nervous  power  being  exhaufted,  the  neceffary  confe- 
quence  of  which  is  fleep,  e.  g.  a  reft  of  the  voluntary 
motions  to  favour  the  recruit  of  that  power  ;  but  if 
this  were  the  cafe,  the  return  of  fleep  fliould  be  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  accoiding  as  the  caufes  which  diromifh 
the  nervous  influence  operate  more  or  left  powei  fully  ; 
whereas  the  cafe  is  quite  otherwife,  thefe  returns  of 
fleep  being  quite  regular.  This  is  no  lefs  remaikable 
in  the  appetites,  that  return  at  particular  periods,  in¬ 
dependent  of  every  caufe  but  cuftom.  Hunger,  e^  g. 
is  an  extremely  uneafy  feufation  ;  but  goes  off  o.  it- 
felf  if  the  perfon  did  not  take  food  at  the  ufual  time. 
The  excretions  are  farther  proofs  of  this,  e.  g.  going 
to  ftool,  which,  if  it  depended  on  any  particular  irri¬ 
tation,  (hould  be  at  longer  or  (horter  intervals  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  aliment.  There  are  many 
other  inftance*  of  this  difpofition  of  the  nervous  influ¬ 
ence  to  periodical  motions,  as  the  flory  of  th?  idiot  of 
Stafford,  recorded  by  Dr  Plot  (Speftator,  Is  447-). 
who,  being  accuftomed  to  tell  the  hours  of  the  ctroich- 
clock  as  it  ft  ruck,  told  them  as  exaftly  when  it  did  not 
flrike  bv  its  being  out  of  order.  Montaigne  tells  us 
of  fome  oxen  that  were  employed  in  a  machine  tor 


drawing  water,  who,  after  making  300  turns,  which 
was  the  ufual  number,  could  be  ftiroulated  by  no  whip  ( 
or  goad  to  proceed  farther.  Infants,  alfo,  cry  for  and 
expedl  the  breaft  at  thofe  tiroes  in  which  the  nurfe  has 
been  accuftomed  to  give  it. 

Hence  it  would  appear,  that  the  human  economy 
is  fubjeft  to  periodical  revolutions,  and  that  thefe  hap¬ 
pen  not  oftener  may  be  imputed  to  variety  •,  and  this 
feems  to  be  the  reafon  why  they  happen  oftener  in  the 
body  than  mind,  becaufe  that  is  fubjeft  to  greater  va¬ 
riety.  We  fee  fiequent  inftance*  of  this  in  dileafes, 
and  in  their  crifes;  intermitting  fevers,  epiltpfies,  afth- 
mas,  &c.  are  examples  ot  periodical  xffeftions  ;  and 
that  critical  days  are  not  fo  ftrongly  marked  in  this 
country  as  in  Greece,  and  fome  others,  may  be  im¬ 
puted  to  the  variety  and  inftability  of  oui  climate  ;  but 
perhaps  ftill  more  to  the  lefs  fenfibility  and  irritability 
of  our  fyftem  ;  for  the  exhibition  of  medicine  has  little 
efledl  in  difturbing  the  crifes,  though  it  be  commonly 

afligned  as  a  caule.  .....  , 

We  are  likewife  fubjeft  to  many  habits  independent 
of  ourfelves,  as  fioro  the  revolutions  of  the  celeftial 
bodies,  particularly  the  fun,  which  determines  the  bo¬ 
dy  perhaps,  to  other  daily  revolutions  befides  fleeprog 
and  waking.  There  are  alfo  certain  habits  depending 
on  the  feafons.  Our  conneftions,  likewife,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  mankind,  are  means  of  inducing  habits.  T  hus 
regularity  from  affociating  in  bufinefs  induces  regular 
habits  both  of  mind  and  body. 

There  are  many  difeafes  which,  though  they  aroie 
at  firft  from  particular  caufes,  at  laft  continue  merely 
through  cuftom  or  habit.  Thefe  are  chiefly  of  the 
nervous  fyftem.  We  ftiould  therefore  ftudy  to  coun- 


nervous  - - -  *. 

teraft  fuch  habits-,  and  accoidmgly  Hippocrates, 
among  other  things  for  the  cure  of  enilepfy,  orders  an 
entire  change  of  the  manner  of  life.  We  hkewife 
imitate  this  in  the  chincough  which  often  refills  all 
remedies,  till  the  air,  diet,  and  ordinary  tram  of  life,  are 

changed^  ^  ^  Bloodvejclt.  From  what  has  been 
faid  owthe  nervous  power,  the  diftribution  of  the  fluids 
mull  ncceffarily  be  varioufly  affefted  by  cuftom,  and 
with  that  the  diftribution  of  tlie  different  excretions  ; 
for  though  we  make  an  efiimate  of  the  proportion  of 
the  excretions  to  one  another,  according  to  the  climate 
and  feafons,  they  mutt  ceitainly  be  veiy  much  varied 

^  of  this  head  we  may  obferve,  that  blood-letting 
lias  a  maniftft  tendency  to  increaie  the  quantity  of  the 
blood  ;  and  if  this  evacuation  be  repeated  at  ftated 
times,  fuch  fymptoms  of  repletion,  and  fuch  motions, 
aie  excited  at  the  returning  periods,  as  renoer  the  ope¬ 
ration  neceffary.  The  fame  has  been  oblerved  in  tome 
fpontaneous  htmorrhagies.  Thefe,  indeed,  at  fir  f, 
may  have  fome  exciting  caufes,  but  afte.wa.ds  tuey 
feem  to  depend  chiefly  on  cuftom.  The  bell  pioof  of 
this  is  with  regard  to  the  menftiual  evacuation.  1  heie 
is  certainly  Something  originally  in  females,  that  deter¬ 
mines  that  evacuation  to  the  monthly  periods.  Con- 
ftar.t  repetition  of  this  comes  to  fix  it,  independent  o 
ftrong  caufes,  either  favouring  or  preventing  repletion; 
e  F.  blood-letting  will  not  impede  it  nor  filing  the 
body  induce  it  :  and,  indeed,  fo  much  is  this  evacua¬ 
tion"  countfted  with  periodical  motions,  that  it  is  li  tie 

in  our  power  to  produce  any  efteft  by  medicines  bu^ 
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Cuftoms.  at  thofe  particular  times.  Thus  if  we  would  relax 
the  uterine  fyftem,  and  bring  back  this  evacuation 
when  fuppreffed,  our  attempts  would  be  vain  and  fruit- 
lefs,  unlefs  given  at  that  time  when  the  menfes  ftiould 
have  naturally  returned. 

CUSTOMS,  in  political  economy,  or  thejduties, 
toll,  tribute,  or  tariff,  payable  to  the  king  upon  mer- 
chandife  exported  and  imported,  form  a  branch  of  the 
perpetual  taxes.  See  Tax. 

The  confiderations  upon  which  this  revenue  (or  the 
more  ancient  part  of  it,  which  arofe  only  from  exports) 
was  inverted  in  the  king,  were  faid  to  be  two  :  i.  Be- 
caufe  he  gave  the  fubjeft  leave  to  depart  the  kingdom, 
and  to  carry  his  goods  along  with  him.  2.  Becaufe  the 
king  was  bound  of  common  right  to  maintain  and  keep 
up  the  ports  and  havens,  and  to  prote&  the  merchant 
from  pirates.  Some  have  imagined  they  are  called  with 
us  cufloms ,  becaufe  they  were  the  inheritance  of  the 
king  by  immemorial  ufage  and  the  common  law,  and 
not  granted  him  by  any  rtatute:  but  Sir  Edward  Coke 
hath  clearly  rtiowm,  that  the  king’s  firft  claim  to  them 
was  by  grant  of  parliament  3  Edw.  I.  though  the  re¬ 
cord  thereof  is  not  now  extant.  And  indeed  this  is 
in  exp  refs  words  confeffed  by  rtatute  25  Edw.  I.  c.  7. 
wherein  the  king  promifes  to  take  no  cuftoms  from 
merchants,  without  the  common  affent  of  the  realm, 
“  faving  to, us  and  our  heirs  the  cuftoms  on  wool, 
fkins,  and  leather,  formerly  granted  to  us  by  the 
commonalty  aforefaid.”  Thefe  were  formerly  called 
hereditary  cufloms  of  the  crown  }  and  were  due  on  the 
exportation  only  of  the  faid  three  commodities,  and 
of  none  other  :  which  were  rtyled  the  Jlaple  commodi¬ 
ties  of  the  kingdom,  becaufe  they  were  obliged  to  be 
brought  to  thofe  ports  where  the  king’s  ftaple  urns 
ertablirtied,  in  order  to  be  there  firft  rated,  and  then 
exported.  They  w^ere  denominated  in  the  barbarous 
Latin  of  our  ancient  records,  cufluma ,  (an  appellation 
w’hich  feems  to  be  derived  from  the  French  word  cou - 
Jlum  or  coututriy  which  fignifies  toll  or  tribute,  and 
Owes  its  own  etymology  to  the  word  coufly  which  fig¬ 
nifies  price,  charge,  or,  as  we  have  adopted  it  in 
English,  coft. )  ;  not  confuetudines,  which  is  the  language 
of  our  law  whenever  it  means  merely  ufages.  The 
duties  on  wool,  fheep-fkins  or  woolfells,  and  leather 
exported,  were  called  cufluma  antiqua  Jive  magna ,  and 
were  payable  by  every  merchant,  as  well  native  as 
ftranger  :  with  this  difference,  that  merchant-ftran- 
gers  paid  an  additional  toll,  viz.  half  as  much  again  as 
was  paid  by  natives.  The  cujhima  parva  et  nova  were 
an  import  of  3d.  in  the  pound,  due  from  merchant- 
rtrangers  only,  for  all  commodities  as  well  imported  as 
exported  j  which  was  ufually  called  the  aliens  duty, 
and  was  firft  granted  in  31  Edw.  I.  But  thefe  ancient 
hereditary  cuftoms,  efpecially  thofe  on  wool  and  wool- 
fells,  came  to  be  of  little  account,  when  the  nation  be¬ 
came  fenfible  of  the  advantages  of  a  home  manufa&ure* 
and  prohibited  the  exportation  of  wool  by  rtatute  1 1 
Edw.  III.  c.  1. 

Other  cuftoms  payable  upon  exports  and  imports 
were  diftinguiihed  into  fubfidies,  tonnage,  poundage, 
and  other  imports.  Subfidies  were  fuch  as  were  im- 
pofed  by  parliament  upon  any  of  the  ftaple  commodi¬ 
ties^  before  mentioned,  over  and  above  the  cufluma 
antiqua  et  magna  :  tonnage  was  a  duty  upon  all  wines 
imported,  over  and  above  the  prifage  and  butlerage 
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aforefaid  :  poundage  was  a  duty  impofed  ad  valorem ,  Cuftoms, 
at  the  rate  of  i2d.  in  the  pound,  on  all  other  mer-  v 
chandife  whatfoever  :  and  the  other  imports  were 
fuch  as  were  occafionally  laid  on  by  parliament,  as 
circumftances  and  times  required.  Thefe  diftin&ions 
are  now  in  a  manner  forgotten,  except  by  the  officers 
immediately  concerned  in  this  department ;  their  pro¬ 
duce  being  in  effe£t  all  blended  together,  under  the 
one  denomination  of  the  cufloms . 

By  thefe  we  underftand,  at  prefent,  a  duty  or  fub-  Blacljlont's 
fidy  paid  by  the  merchant  at  the  quay  upon  all  im-  Comment. 
ported  as  well  as  exported  commodities,  by  authority 
of  parliament y  unlefs  where,  for  particular  national 
reafons,  certain  rewards,  bounties  or  drawbacks,  are 
allowed  for  particular  exports  or  imports.  The  cuf¬ 
toms  thus  impofed  by  parliament  are  chiefly  contain¬ 
ed  in  two  books  of  rates,  fet  forth  by  parliamentary 
authority  ;  one  figned  by  Sir  Haibottle  Grimefton, 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  in  Charles  II.’s 
time  $  and  the  other  an  additional  one,  figned  by  Sir 
Spencer  Compton,  fpeaker  in  the  reign  of  George  I. 
to  which  alfo  fubfequent  additions  have  been  made. 

Aliens  pay  a  larger  proportion  than  natural  fubjeas, 
which  is  what  is  now  generally  underftood  by  the  aliens 
duty  5  to  be  exempted  from  which  is  one  principal 
caufe  of  the  frequent  applications  to  parliament  for  aas 
of  naturalization. 

Thefe  cuftoms  are  then,  we  fee,  a  tax  immediate¬ 
ly  paid  by  the  merchant,  although  ultimately  by  the 
confumer.  And  yet  thefe  are  the  duties  felt  leaf!  by 
the  people  :  and  if  prudently  managed,  the  people 
hardly  confider  that^  they  pay  them  at  all.  For  the 
merchant  is  eafy,  being  fenfible  he  does  not  pay  them 
for  himfelf }  and  the  confumer,  who  really  pays  them, 
confounds  them  with  the  price  of  the  commodity  ; 
in  the  fame  manner  as  Tacitus  obferves,  that  the  em¬ 
peror  Nero  gained  the  reputation  of  abolifhing  the 
tax  of  the  fale  of  {laves,  though  he  only  transferred  it 
from  the  buyer  to  the  feller  ;  fo  that  it  was,  as  he  ex- 
preffes  it,  remijfum  magis  fpecie,  quam  vi  :  quia  cum 
venditor  pendere  juberetur,  in  partem  pretii  emptorilus 
accrefcebat .  But  this  inconvenience  attends  it  on  the 
other  hand,  that  thefe  imports,  if  too  heavy,  are  a 
check  and  cramp  upon  trade  and  efpecially  when  the 
value  of  the  commodity  bears  little  or  no  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  the  duty  impofed.  This  in  confe- 
quence  gives  rife  alfo  to  Smuggling,  which  then  be¬ 
comes  a  very  lucrative  employment  :  and  its  natural 
and  moft  reafonable  punifliment,  viz.  confifcation  of 
the  commodity,  is  in  fuch  cafes  quite  ineffe&ual  ’7  the 
intrinfic  value  of  the  goods,  which  is  all  that  the 
fmuggler  has  paid,  and  therefore  all  that  he  can  lofe, 
being  very  inconfiderable  when  compared  with  his 
profpeft  of  advantage  in  evading  the  duty.  Recourfe 
muft  therefore  be  had  to  extraordinary  puniffiments 
to  prevent  it  ;  perhaps  even  to  capital  ones:  which 
deftroys  all  proportion  of  punifliment,  and  puts 
murderers  upon  an  equal  footing  with  fuch  as  are 
really  guilty  of  no  natural,  but  merely  a  pofitive  of¬ 
fence. 

There  is  alfo  another  ill  confequcnce  attending  high 
imports  on  merchandife,  not  frequently  confidered, 
but  indifputably  certain  }  that  the  earlier  any  tax  is 
laid  on  a  commodity,  the  heavier  it  falls  upon  the 
confumer  in  the  end  7  for  every  trader,  through 
N  whofe 
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whofe  hands  It  paffes,  mu  ft  have  a  profit,  not  only  up¬ 
on  the  raw  material  and  his  own  labour  and  time  m 
preparing  it,  but  alfo  upon  the  very  tax  ltfelf,  which 
he  advances  to  the  government;  otberwife  he  loles  the 
ufe  and  intereft  of  the  money  which  he  fo  advances. 

To  inftance  in  the  article  for  foreign  paper-  i  he 
merchant  pays  a  duty  upon  importation,  which  he  does 
not  receive  again  till  he  fells  the  commodity,  perhaps 
at  the  end  of  three  months.  He  is  therefore  equally 
entitled  to  a  profit  upon  that  duty  which  he  pays  at  the 
cuftomhoufe,  as  to  a  profit  upon  the  original  price 
which  he  pays  to  the  manufadlurer  abroad  ;  and  con- 
fiders  it  accordingly  in  the  pi  ice  he  demands  of  the 
lfationer.  When  the  ftationer  fells  it  again,  he  re¬ 
quires  a  profit  of  the  printer  or  bookfeller  upon  the 
whole  fum  advanced  by  him  to  the  merchants  :  and 
the  bookfeller  does  not  fail  to  charge  the  full  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  ftudent  or  ultimate  confumer  ;  who  there¬ 
fore  does  not  only  pay  the  original  duty,  but  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  thefe  three  intermediate  traders  who  have  luc- 
ceffively  advanced  it  for  him.  This  might  be  carried 
much  farther  in  any  mechanical,  or  more  complicated, 

branch  of  trade.  _  .  .  .  , 

CusTOM-IIoufe,  an  office  eftabliffied  by  the  kings 
authority  in  the  maritime  cities,  or  port  towns  tor  the 
receipt  and  management  of  the  cuftoms  and  duties  of 
importation  and  exportation,  impofed  on  merchandiles, 
and  regulated  by  books  of  rates.  . 

CUSTOS  brevium,  the  principal  clerk  belonging 
to  the  court  of  common  pleas,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to 
receive  and  keep  all  the  writs  made  returnable  in  that 
court,  filing  every  return  by  ltfelf ;  and,  at  the  end  of 
each  term,  to  receive  of  the  prothonotaries  all  the  re- 
cords  of  the  nifi  prius,  called  the  pojleas, 

Custos  Rolulorum,  an  officer  who  has  the  cuftody 
of  the  rolls  and  records  of  the  feffion  of  peace,  and  alio 
of  the  commiffion  of  the  peace  itfelf. 

He  ufually  is  fome  perfon  of  quality,  and  always  a 
juftice  of  the  peace,  of  the  quorum,  m  the  county 

where  he  is  appointed.  ,  r  .  .  . 

Custos  Spiritual', urn,  he  that  exerc.fes  the  fpintual 
iurifdiflion  of  a  diocefe,  during  the  vacancy  of  any  lee, 
which,  by  the  canon  law,  belongs  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  ;  but  at  prefent,  in  England,  to  the  archb.lhop 
of  the  province  by  prefeription. 

Custos  Temboralium,  was  the  perfon  to  whom  a  va¬ 
cant  fee  or  abbey  was  given  by  the  king,  as  fupreme 
lord.  His  office  was,  as  Reward  of  the  goods  and [  pro¬ 
fits,  to  give  an  account  to  the  efeheator,  who  did  the 

like  to  the  exchequer.  Tf  „  . 

CUT-a  FEATHER,  in  the  fea-language.  It  a  fhip 
has  too  broad  a  bow,  it  is  common  to  fay,  Jbe  will  not 
cut  a  feather  ;  that  is,  (he  will  not  pafs  through  the  wa¬ 
ter  fo  fwift  as  to  make  it  foam  or  froth. 

Cut -Pur re,  in  Law;  if  any  perfon  clam  et  fecrete, 
and  without  the  knowledge  of  another,  cut  his  purfe  or 
pick  his  pocket,  a  d  fteal  from  thence  above  the  value 
of  twelve  pence,  it  is  felony  excluded  clergy. 

Cut-purfes  or  faccularii,  were  more  feverely  punch¬ 
ed  than  common  thieves  by  the  Roman  and  Athenian 

^  Cur-Water,  the  fliarp  part  of  the  head  of  a  lliip  be¬ 
low  the  beak.  It  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  cuts  or  di¬ 
vides  the  water  before  it  comes  to  the  bow,  that  it 
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may  not  come  too  fuddenly  to  the  breadth  of  the  fhip,  Cutaneous 

which  would  retard  it.  .  .  Cutting. 

CUTANEOUS,  in  general,  an  appellation  given  w_^ - , 

to  whatever  belongs  to  the  cutis  pr  Ikin.  Thus,  we 
fay  cutaneous  eruptions  ;  the  itch  is  a  cutaneous  dileale. 

CUTH.or  Cvthah,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  pro¬ 
vince  of  Affyria,  which,  as  fome  fay,  lies  upon  the  A- 
raxes,  and  is  the  fame  with  Cufli  :  but  others  take  it 
to  be  the  fame  with  the  country  which  the  Greeks  calk 
Sufiana,  and  which  to  this  very  day,  fays  Dr  Wells,  is 
by  the  inhabitants  called  Chufejlan.  F.  Calmet  is  of 
opinion  that  Cutliah  and  Scythia  are  the  fame  place, 
and  that  the  Cuthites  who  were  removed  into  Samaria 
by  Salmanefer  (  2  Kings  xvii.  24.)  came  from  Cuffi  or 
Cutli,  mentioned  in  Gen.  ii.  13.  See  tlie  article  Cush. 

The  Cuthites  worfliipped  the  idol  Nergal,  Id.  ibid.  3c. 

Thefe  people  were  tranfplanted  into  Samaria  in  the 
room  of  the  lfraelites,  who  before  inhabited  it.  Calmet 
is  of  opinion,  they  came  from  the  land  of  Cuth,  or 
Cutliah  upon  tlie  Araxes  ;  and  that  their  firft  fet- 
tkment  was  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes,  futdued  by 
Salmanefer  and  the  kings  of  Affyria  his  predeceffors. 

The  Scripture  obferves,  that  the  Cuthites,  upon  their 
arrival  in  this  new  country,  continued  to  worfhip  the 
gods  formerly  adored  by  them  beyond  the  Euphrates. 
Efarbaddon  king  of  Affyria,  who  fucceeded  Senache- 
rib,  appointed  an  Ifraelitifti  prieft  to  go  thither,  and 
inftruft  them  in  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews.  But 
thefe  people  thought  they  might  reconcile  their  old 
fuperftition  with  the  worfhip  of  the  true  God.  1  y 
therefore  framed  particular  gods  for  themfelves,  which 
they  placed  in  the  feveral  cities  where  they  dwelt. 

The  Cuthites  then  worfhipped  both  theLoid  and  their 
falfe  gods  together,  and  chofe  the  lowed  of  the  people 
to  make  priefls  of  them  in  the  high  places ;  and  they 
continued  this  pra&ice  for  a  long  time.  .Ut 
wards  they  forfook  the -worfhip  of  idols,  and  adhered, 
only  to  the  law  of  Mofes,  as  the  Samaritans,  who  are 
defeended  from  the  Cuthites,  do  at  this  day. 

CUTICLE, the  scarf  skin.  See  Anatomy  Index. 
CUT1CULAR,  the  fame  with  Cutaneous. 

CUTIS,  the  skin.  See  Anatomy  Index.  .  . 

CUTTER,  a  fmall  veflel,  commonly  navigated  in 
the  channel  of  England.  It  is  furniffied  with  one 
maft,  and  rigged  as  a  (loop.  Many  of  thefe  veffels  are 
ufed  in  an  illicit  trade,  and  others  are  employed  by 
government  to  take  them  ;  the  latter  rf  "h.ch  are  m- 
fher  under  the  direflion  of  the  admiralty  °J 
houfe.  See  a  reprefentation  of  a  cutter  of  this  fort 
in  the  plate  referred  to  from  the  article  Vessel. 

Cutter,  is  alfo  a  fmall  boat  ufed  by  flups  of  war. 

Cutter  of  the  ‘Tallies,  an  officer  of  the  exchequer, 
whofe  bufinefs  is  to  provide  wood  for  the  tallies,  to 
cut  or  notch  the  fum  paid  upon  them  ;  and  then  to 
them  into  court,  to  be  written  upon.  See  Lam. 

CUTTING,  a  term  ufed  in  various  fenfes 
various  arts  ;  in  the  general  it  implies  a  d.v.fion  or 

^Cutting  is  particularly  ufed  in  heraldry,  where  the 
fhield  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  from  rig 
left,  parallel  to  the  horizon,  or  in  the  feffe-way. 

The  word  alfo  is  applied  to  the  honourable  ordi  n  - 
ries  and  even  to  animals  and  moveables,  when  they  are 
divided  equally  the  fame  way  ;  fo,  however,  as  ^ 
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The  ordinaries  full  manner,  this  method  will  be  found  cheaper  and  Cutting 
more  effe&ual  than  the  ufe  of  copper-plates.  v— ~ * 

The  cutters  in  wood  begin  with  preparing  a  plank 
or  block  of  the  fize  and  thicknefs  required,  and  very 
even  and  fmooth  on  the  fide  to  be  cut  ;  for  this,  they 


Cutting,  one  moiety  is  colour,  the  other  metal. 

are  faid  to  be  cut,  couped,  when  they  do  not  come 
full  to  the  extremities  of  the  Ihield. 

Cutting,  in  chirurgery,  denotes  the  operation  of 
extracting  the  done  out  of  the  bladder  by  feCliou. 
See  Lithotomy*  Surgery  Index . 

Cutting,  in  coinage.  When  the  laminse  or  plates 
of  the  metal,  be  it  gold,  filver,  or  copper,  are  brought 
to  the  thicknefs  of  the  fpecies  to  be  coined,  pieces  are 
cut  out,  of  the  thicknefs,  and  nearly  of  the  weight,  of 
the  intended  coin  5  which  are  now  called  platichets ,  till 
the  king’s  image  hath  been  damped  on  them.  The  in- 
ffrument  wherewith  they  cut,  confifls  of  two  pieces  of 
fleel,  very  fliarp,  and  placed  over  one  another  $  the 
lower  a  little  hollow,  reprefenting  a  mortar,  the  other 
a  peftle.  The  metal  put  between  the  two,  is  cut  out 
in  the  manner  deferibed  under  Coinage. 

Note.  Medallions,  where  the  relievo  is  to  be  great, 
are  not  cut,  but  cad  or  moulded. 

Cutting,  in  the  manege,  is  when  the  horfe’§  feet 
interfere  ;  or  when  with  the  (hoe  of  one  foot  he  beats 
off  the  (kin  from  the  padern  joint  of  another  foot. 
This  is  more  frequent  in  the  hind  feet  than  the  fore  : 
the  caufes  are  either  wearinefs,  weaknefs  in  the  reins, 
not  knowing  how  to  go,  or  ill  (hoeing. 

Cutting,  in  painting,  the  laying  one  drong  lively 
colour  oyer  another,  without  any  (hade  or  foftening. 
The  cutting  of  colours  has  always  a  difagreeable  effeCl. 

Cutting  in  wood,  a  particular  kind  of  fculpture 
or  engraving  ;  denominated  from  the  matter  wherein 
it  is  employed. 

It  is  ufed  for  various  purpofes  \  as  for  figured  let¬ 
ters  j  head  and  tail  pieces  of  books  \  and  even  for 
Ichemes  and  other  figures,  to  fave  the  expences  of  en¬ 
graving  on  copper  ;  and  the  prints  and  damps  for  pa¬ 
per,  callicoes,  linens,  See. 

The  invention  of  cutting  in  wood,  as  well  as  that 
In  copper,  is  aferibed  to  a  goldfmith  of  Florence  5  but 
it  is  to  Albert  Durer  and  Lucas  they  are  both  in¬ 
debted  for  their  perfeaion.  See  Engraving  and 
Printing. 

One  Hugo  de  Carpi  invented  a  manner  of  cutting 
in  wood,  by  means  whereof  the  prints  appeared  as  if 
painted,  in  clair-obfcure.  In  order  to  this,  he  made 
three  kinds  of  damps  for  the  fame  defign  5  which 
were  drawn  one  after  another  through  the  prefs  for 
the  fame  print  :  they  were  fo  conduced,  as  that  one 
ferved  for  the  grand  lights,  a  fecond  for  the  demi- 
teints,  and  a  third  for  the  outlines  and  the  deep 
fhadows. 

The  art  of  cutting  in  wood  was  certainly  carried 
to  a  very  great  pitch  above  two  hundred  years  ago  ; 
and  might  even  vie,  for  beauty  and  judnefs,  with  that 
of  engraving  in  copper.  At  prefent  it  is  in  a  low  con¬ 
dition,  as  having  been  long  negMed,  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  artids  wholly  employed  on  copper,  as  the 
more  eafy  and  promifing  province  :  not  but  that  wood¬ 
en  cuts  have  the  advantage  of  thofe  in  copper  on  many 
accounts.;  chiefly  for  figures  and  devices  in  books  \  as 
being  printed  at  the  fame  time  and  in  the  fame  prefs 
as  the.  letters. ;  whereas  for  the  other  there  is  required 
a  particular  impreflion.  In  the  reprefentation  of  plants 
end  flowers,  and  in  defigns  for  paper-hangings,  where 
the  outline  only  is  wanted  to  be  printed  in  a  bold 
Vol.  VII.  Part  I. 


ufually  take  beech,  pear-tree,  or  box  5  though  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  the  bed,  as  being  the  clofed,  and  lead  liable  to 
be  worm-eaten.  The  wood  being  cut  into  a  proper 
form  and  fize,  (hould  be  planed  as  even  and  truly  as 
poflible  :  it  is  then  fit  to  receive  the  drawing  or  chalk¬ 
ing  of  the  defign  to  be  engraved.  But  the  effeft  may 
be  made  more  apparent,  and  the  ink,  if  any  be  ufed 
in. drawing,  be  prevented  from  running,  by  fpreading 
thinly  on  the  furface  of  the  wood  white  lead  temper¬ 
ed  with  water,  by  grinding  with  a  brufh  pencil,  and 
afterwards  rubbing  it  w'ell  with  a  fine  linen  rag  whild 
it  is  wet ;  and  when  it  is  dry,  brudiing  off  any  loofe 
or  powdery  part  with  a  foft  pencil. 

On  this  block  they  draw  their  defign  with  a  pen  or 
pencil,  jud  as  they  would  have  it  printed.  Thofe 
who  cannot  draw  their  own  defign,  as  there  are  many 
W’ho  cannot,  make  ufe  of  a  defign  furniflied  them  by 
another  5  fadening  it  upon  the  block  with  pade  made 
of  flour  and  water,  with  a  little  vinegar  or  gum 
tragacanth  $  the  flrokes  or  lines  turned  towards  the 
wood. 

When  the  paper  is  dry,  they  wafli  it  gently  over 
with  a  fponge  dipped  in  water ;  which  done,  they 
take  off  the  paper  by  little  and  little,  dill  rubbing  it 
a  little  fird  with  the  tip  of  the  finger  ;  till  at  length 
there  be  nothing  left  on  the  block  but  the  drokes  of 
ink  that  form  the  defign,  which  mark  out  fo  much  of 
the  block  as  is  to  be  fpared  or  left  danding.  Fi¬ 
gures  are  fometimes  cut  out  of  prints,  by  taking  away 
all  the  white  part  or  blank  paper,  and  cemented  with 
gum-water  to  the  furface  of  the  wood.  The  reft  they 
cut  off,  and  take  away  very  curioufly  with  the  points 
of  Very  (harp  knives,  or  little  chifels  or  gravers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  bignefs  or  delicacy  of  the  work  :  for 
they  need  no  other  indruments. 

It  differs  from  engraving  in  copper,  becaufe  in  the 
former  the  impreflion  comes  from  the  prominent  parts 
or  drokes  left  uncut  ;  whereas  in  the  latter,  it  comes 
from  the  channels  cut  in  the  metal. 

The  manner  of  printing  with  wooden  prints  is  much 
more  expeditious  and  eafy  than  that  of  copper-plate  ; 
becaufe  they  require  only  to  be  dipt  in  the  printing- 
ink*  and  impreffed  on  the  object  in  the  fame  manner 
and  with  the  fame  apparatus  as  the  letter-printing  is 
managed  :  and  for  purpofes  that  do  not  require  great 
corre&nefs,  the  impreflion  is  made  by  the  hand  only, 
a  proper  handle  being  fixed  to  the  middle  of  the  print, 
by  which  it  is  fird  dipped  in  the  ink,  fpread  by  means 
of  a  brufii  on  a  block  of  proportionable  fize  covered 
with  leather  j  and  then  lifted  up  indantly,  and  dropped 
with  fome  little  force  on  the  paper  which  is  to  receive 
the  impreflion. 

Mod  of  our  readers  are  probably  not  ignorant  that 
the  art  of  engraving  on  wood  has  been  revived  of  late 
years,  and  has  been  carried  to  great  perfedlion  by 
Meffrs  Bewick  of  Newcaflle,  and  other  ingenious 
artids.  Of  this  number  we  may  mention  Meffrs  Nef- 
bit  and  Anderfon  of  London.  The  Natural  Hiflory 
of  Quadrupeds,  in  one  volume  8vo,  and  the  Natural 
E  Hiflory 
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Cuttings  Kiflory  of  Britifh  Birds,  in  two  volumes,  publilhed 
II  with  engravings  cut  in  wood  by  Meflrs  Bewick,  are 
Gutts-  excellent  fpecimens  of  the  degree  of  perfeaion  at  which 


this  art  has  arrived.  , 

Cuttings,  or  flips,  in  Gardening ,  tl.e  branches  or 
fprigs  of  trees  or  plants,  cut  or  flipped  off  to  fet  again  . 

which  is  done  in  any  moiff  fine  earth. 

The  bed  feafon  is  from  Augufl  to  April ;  but  care 
is  to  be  taken,  when  it  is  done,  the  fap  be  not  too  much 
in  the  top,  left  the  cut  die  before  that  part  111 >  the earth 
have  root  enough  to  fupport  it  :  nor  yet  muft.tbetoo 
dry  or  fcanty  •,  the  fap  in  the  branches  afliftmg 

Ul  In 'providing  the  cuttings,  fuch  branches  as  have 
mints,  knots,  or  burrs,  are  to  be  cut  oft  two  or  tnree 
inches  beneath  them,  and  the  leaves  to  be  ftnpped  off 
fo  far  as  they  are  fet  in  the  earth.  Small  top  branche  , 
of  two  or  three  years  growth,  are  fitted  for  this  opera- 

U°CUTTLE-fish.  See  Sepia.  The  bone  of  the 
cuttle-fifh  is  hard  on  one  fide,  but  foft  and  yielding  on 
the  other  •,  fo  as  readily  to  receive  pretty  neat  impref- 
fions  from  medals,  &c.  and  afterwards  to  ferve  as  a 
mould  for  calling  metals,  which  thus  ta^e jhe  figur 
of  the  original  •,  the  bone  is  likewife  Muent'> 
ployed  for  cleaning  or  polilhing  filver  T his  filh  con¬ 

tains  in  a  certain  diftinct  veffel  a  fluid  as  black  as  ink  , 
which  it  is  faid  to  emu  when  purfued  a"d  th“ 
concea1  itfelf  by  difcolouring  the  water.  I  lie  par 
cuhr  qualities  of  this  liquor  are  not  yet  determined. 

Dr  Leigh  fays,  he  few  a  letter  which  had  been  written 
with  it  ten  vears  before,  and  which  ftill  continue  . 
Some  report  that  the  ancients  made  their  ink  from  it  , 

S*.  i.  1.  .1*  ■»«..!  Cbim  .StaAl 

but  both  thefe  accounts  appear  to  have  llttle  l0“nd 
tk,n  Pliny,  fpeaking  of  the  inks  made  ufe  of  in  lus 
time,  after  obferving  that  the  cuttle-fifh  m >m thi.  re- 
fpeft  of  a  wonderful  nature,  adds  exprefsly,  that  ink 

"aCUTTS,  John  Lord,  a  foldier  of  moft  hardybravery 

Hc^of  MucWng5  iS  EffiJfwW  the'femily  were 

£ed  about  the  fime  of  Henry  VI.  and  had  a  great 

cftate  He  entered  early  into  the  fcrvjce  of  the 

Juke  of  Monmouth,  was  aid-de-camptotheduk  of 

t  •  Mnnaarv  and  finalized  himfelf  in  a 

Lorrain  in  Hungary,  a  k  ,  -  nc  T>ucia  by 

very  extraordinary  manner  at  the  taking  ot  ^uda  ^ 

iuL.rss«;!«i.gu'.lh. 

iisss  ax* .  > r- 

governor  of  rh«  i«« 

•he  kind’s  guard.  In  1698  he  was  complimented  by 
Mr  Tohn  Hopkins,  as  one  to  whom  “  a  double  crown 
was  due"”  as  a  hero  and  a  poet.  He  was  colonel  of 
The  Coldftream,  or  fecond  regiment  of  guards,  m  1  yOl , 
1  -jxyr  Qtpele  who  was  indebted  to  his  intereft  for 

Anne,  he  was  made  a  lieutenant-general,  of  the  forces 
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in  Holland  •,  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  Ire-  Cutts 
land,  under  the  duke  of  Ormond,  March  23.  1704-5  ,  Cyaxares- 

and  afterwards  one  of  the  lords  juftices  of  that  king-  , - v - 

dom,  to  keep  him  out  of  the  way  ot  acftion  ;  a  cwcum- 
ftance  which  broke  his  heart.  He  died  at  Dublin, 

Tan.  26.  1706-7,  and  is  buried  there  in  the  cathedra 
of  Chrift  church.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  death  o 
Queen  Mary  ;  and  publiftied,  in  1687,  Poetical  ex- 
ercifes,  written  upon  feveral  occafions  and  dedicated 
to  her  royal  bigbnefs  Mary  pnncefs  of  Orange.  It 
contains,  befides  the  dedication  figned  J.  Cu«s.  verfcs 
to  that  princefs  5  a  poem  on  U  lfdom  ;  another  to 
Waller  on  his  commending  it  ;  feven  more  copies 
verfes  (one  of  them  called  La  Mu/e  Cavalier ,  which  had 
been  afcribed  to  Lord'  Peterborough,  and  as  fuch  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr  Walpole  in  the  lift  of  that  nobleman  s 
writings),  and  11  fongs  ;  the  whole  compofing  but  a 
very  thin  volume  ;  which  is  by  no  means  fo  fcarce  as 
Mr  Walpole  fuppofes  it  to  be.  A  fpecunen  * 

poetry  (of  which  the  five  firft  lines  are  quoted  by 
Steele  in  his  fifth  Taller)  is  here  added  : 


Only  tell  her  that  I  love, 

Leave  the  reft  to  her  and  fate  \ 

Some  kind  planet  from  above 
May  perhaps  her  pity  move  *, 

Lovers  on  their  ftars  muft  wait  5 
Only  tell  her  that  I  love.  # 

Why,  oh,  why  fhould  I  defpair  ? 

Mercy’s  pi&ur’d  in  her  eye  \ 

If  (lie  once  vouchfafe  to  hear. 

Welcome  hope,  and  welcome  fear. 

She’s  to6  good  to  let  me  die  *, 

Why,  oh,  why  fhould  I  defpair  . 

CUVETTE,  or  Cunette,  in  Fortification,  is  a 
kind  of  ditch  within  a  ditch,  being  a  pretty  deep 
trench  about  four  fathoms  broad,  funk,  and  running 
along  ’the  middle  of  the  great  dry  ditch,  to  h°ld 
ter;  ferving  both  to  keep  off  the  enemy,  and  prevent 

^"cYATHUsf  kv*6<h  (fro™  the  vert '  X™’'  *°  Pour. 

V  common  meafure  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  both  of  the  liquid  and  dry  kind..  It  was 

Greeks  weighed  to  drachms’;  and  Galen  fays  the  fame; 

Sough  eliewhere  he  fays,  that  a  cyathus  contams  12 

drachms  of  oil,  .3  Toney.  Galen 

the  cyathus  contain- 

^  CYAXAR^Es,^fon  ^v^ra^[g*’(jgjaSjJ;st1king(^m^ 

which  the' Scythians  Jfdi^^  ^eStoTis 

power^  a^A^beyond  ‘1*  af' 

ter  a  reign  of  40  yea  ,  h  ^  ^  ^  be  the  fame 

^AStRthenMedef  PHe  wasfon  of  Aftyages  king 
"j  Media.  He  added  feven  provinces  to  h.aather^ 
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dominions,  and  made  war  againft  the  Afifyrians,  whom 
Cyrus  favoured. 

CYBEBE,  a  name  of  Cybele,  from  kv/Sq/Sup,  becaufe 
in  the  celebration  of  her  fedivals  men  were  driven  to 
madnefs. 

CYBELE,  in  Pagan  mythology,  the  daughter  of 
CceIus  and  Terra,  and  wife  of  Saturn.  She  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  fame  as  Ceres,  Rhea,  Ops,  Veda,  Bo¬ 
na  Mater,  Magna  Mater,  Berecynthia,  Dindymene, 

&c.  According  to  Diodorus,  (he  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Lydian  prince,  and  as  foon  as  fhe  was  bom  (he 
was  expofed  on  a  mountain.  She  was  preferved  by 
fucking  fome  of  the  wild  beads  of  the  fored,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  Cybele  from  the  mountain  where 
her  life  had  been  preferved.  When  file  returned  to 
her  father’s  court,  fhe  had  an  intrigue  with  Atys,  a 
beautiful  youth,  whom  her  father  mutilated,  &c.  All 
the  mythologids  are  unanimous  in  mentioning  the 
amours  of  Atys  and  Cybele.  In  Phrygia  the  fedivals 
of  Cybele  were  obferved  with  the  greated  folemnity. 


Her  prieds,  called  Corybantes ,  Gallic  St c.  were  not  ad¬ 
mitted  in  the  fervice  of  the  goddefs  without  a  previous 
mutilation.  In  the  celebration  of  the  fedivals,  they 
imitated  the  manners  of  madmen,  and  filled  the  air  with 
fhrieks  and  howlings  mixed  with  the  confufed  noife  of 
drums,  tabrets,  bucklers,  and  fpears.  This  was  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  forrow  of  Cybele  for  the  lofs  of 
her  favourite  Atys.  Cybele  was  generally  reprefented 
as  a  robud  woman  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  to 
'  intimate  the  fecundity  of  the  earth.  She  held  keys  in 
her  hand,  and  her  head  was  crowned  with  rifing  tur¬ 
rets,  and  fometimes  with  the  leaves  of  an  oak.  She 
fometimes  appears  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two 
tame.  lions  :  Atys  follows  by  her  dde,  carrying  a  ball 
in  his  hand,  and  fupporting  himfelf  upon  a  fir-tree 
which  is  facred  to  the  goddefs.  Sometimes  fhe  is  re¬ 
prefented  with  a  fceptre  in  her  hand,  with  her  head 
covered  with  a  tower.  She  is  alfo  feen  with  many 
breads,  to  fhow  that  the  earth  gives  aliments  to  all  li¬ 
ving  creatures ;  and  fhe  generally  carries  two  lions  un¬ 
der  her  arms.  From  Phrygia  the  worfhip  of  Cybele 
paffed  into  Greece,  and  was  folemnly  edablifhed  at 
Eleufis  under  the  name  of  the  Eleufinian  myjteries  of  Ce¬ 
res.  The  Romans,  by  order  of  the  Sibylline  books, 
brought  the  datue  of  the  goddefs  from  Pedinus  into 
Italy ;  and  when  the  ffiip  which  carried  it  had  run  on 
a  (hallow. bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  virtue  and  innocence 
of  Claudia  was  vindicated  in  removing  it  wdth  her 
girdle.  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  myderies  of  Cybele 
were  fird  known  about  257  years  before  the  Trojan 
war,  or  1580  years  before  the  Augudan  age.  The 
Romans  were  particularly  fuperftitious  in  wafhing  eve¬ 
ry  year,  on  the  6th  of  the  kalends  of  April,  the  fhrine 
of  this  goddefs  in  the  waters  of  the  river  Almon. 
There  prevailed  many  obfcenities  in  the  obfervation 
o  the  fedivals  \  and  the  prieds  themfelves  were  the 
molt  eager  to  ufe  indecent  exprefftons,  and  to  (how 
their  unbounded  licentioufnefs  by  the  impurity  of  their 
actions. 

.  CYBELLICUM  marmor,  a  name  given  by  the  an¬ 
cients  to  a  fpecies  of  marble  dug  in  a  mountain  of  that 
name  in  Phrygia.  It  was  of  an  extremely  bright  white, 
with  broad  veins  of  bluiffi  black. 

CYCAS,  in  Botany  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order,  Fahnx.  See  Botany  Index. 
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This  is  a  valuable  tree  to  the  inhabitants  of  India,  as  Cycas 
it  not  only  furnidies  a  confiderable  part  of  their  condant  il 
bread,  but  alfo  fupplies  them  with  a  large  article  of,  Cycl^cle'^ 
trade.  The  body  contains  a  farinaceous  fubdance, 
which  they  extract  from  ic  and  make  into  bread  in 
this  manner  :  they  faw  the  body  into  fmall  pieces,  and 
after  beating  them  in  a  mortar,  pour  water  upon  the 
mafs  ;  this  is  left  for  fome  hours  to  fettle.  When  fit, 
it  is  drained  through  a  cloth,  and  the  finer  particles 
of  the  mealy  fubdance  running  through  with  the  wa- 
ter,  the  grofs.  ones  are  left  behind  and  thrown  awaye 
After  the  farinaceous  part  is  fufficiently  fubfided,  the 
water  is  poured  off,  and  the  meal  being  properly  dried, 
is  occafiona.lly  made  into  cakes  and  baked.  Thefe 
cakes  are  faid  to  eat  nearly  as  well  as  wheaten  bread, 
and  are  the  fupport  of  the  inhabitants  for  three  or  four 
months  in  the  year. 

The  fame  meal  more  finely  pulverized,  and  reduced 
into  granules,  is  what  is  called/^,  which  is  fent  in¬ 
to  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  fold  in  the  (hops  as  a  great 


drengthener  and  reftorative. 

There  is  a  fort  of  fago  made  in  the  Wed  Indies,  and 
lent  to  Europe  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  from  the 
Ead  }  but  the  Wed  India  fago  is  far  inferior  in  quality 
to  the  other.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  made  from  the  pith 
of  the  areca  oleracea.  See  Areca. 

The  brood  boom  (or  bread-tree)  of  the  Hotten¬ 
tots,  a  plant  difcovered  by  Profeffor  Thunberg,  is 
defcnbed  as  a  new  fpecies  of  this  genus,  by  the  name 
of  cycas  Caffra ,  in  the  Neva  Ada  Reg.  Soc.  Sclent. 
Uf(:  1vo1;  »•  p‘  2?3-  Table  V.  The  pith,  or  medulla , 
which  abounds  in  the  trunk  of  this  little  palm,  Mr 
Sparrman  informs  us,  is  colle&ed  and  tied  up  in  dreffed 
caif  °r  fheep-fkins,  and  then  buried  in  the  earth  for 
the  fpace  of  feveral  weeks,  till  it  becomes  fufficiently 
mellow  and  tender  to  be  kneaded  up  with  water  into 
a  pade,  of  which  they  afterwards  make  fmall  loaves  or 
cakes,  and  bake  them  under  the  allies.  Other  Hot¬ 
tentots,  not  quite  fo  nice,  nor  endued  with  patience 
enough  to  wait  this  tedious  method  of  preparing  it, 
are  faid  to  dry  and  road  the  pith  or  marrow,  and  after¬ 
wards  make  a  kind  of  frumenty  of  it. 

CYCEON,  from  ***<«,*,  to  mix a  name  given 
by  the  ancient  poets  and  phyficians  to  a  mixture  of 
meal  and  water,  and  fometimes  of  other  ingredients* 
Thefe  condituted  the  two  kinds  of  cyceon  ;  the  coarfer 
being  of  water  and  meal  alone  j  the  richer  and 
more  delicate  compofed  of  wine,  honey,  flour,  water 
and  cheefe.  Homer,  in  the  nth  Iliad,  talks  of  cy¬ 
ceon  made  with  cheefe  and  the  meal  of  barley  mixed 
with  wine,  but  without  any  mention  either  of  honey 
or  water  ;  and  Ovid,  deferibing  the  draught  of  cyceon 
given  by  the  old  woman  of  Athens  to  Ceres,  mentions 
only  flour  and  water.  Diofcorides  underdood  the 
word  m  both  thefe  fenfes  ;  but  extolled  it  mod  in  the 
coarfe  and  fimple  kind  :  he  fays,  when  prepared  with 
water^alone,  it  refrigerates  and  nourifhes  greatly. 

CYCINNIS,  a  Grecian  dance,  fo  called  from  th t 
name  of  its  inventor,  one  of  the  fatyrs  belonging  to 
Bacchus.  It  confided  of  a  combination  of  grave  and 
gay  movements. 

CYCLADES  insulae  ;  ifhnds  anciently  fo  called, 
as  Pliny  informs  us,  from  the  cyclus  or  orb  in  which 
they  lie  ;  beginning  from  the  promontory  Gerceftum 
of  Euboea,  and  lying  round  the  ifland  Delos,  (Pliny). 

Ez  Where 
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Where  they  are,  and  what  their  number,  is  not  fa 
generally  agreed.  Strabo  fays,  they  were  at  firft 
reckoned  12,  but  that  many  others  were  added  :  yet 
moft  of  them  lie  to  the  fauth  of  Delos,  and  but  few  to 
the  north  5  fa  that  the  middle  or  centre,  afcribed  to 
Delos,  is  to  be  taken  in  a  loofe,  not  a  geometrical, 
fenfe.  Strabo  recites  them  after  Artemidorus,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Helena,  Ceos,  Cynthus,  Seriphus,  Melus,  Si- 
phus,  Cimolus,  Prepefinthus,  Olearus,  Naxus,  Parus, 
Syrus,  Myconus,  Tenus,  Andrus,  Gyarus ;  but  he 
excludes  from  the  number  Prepefinthus,  Olearus,  and 
Gyarus. 

CYCLAMEN,  sowbread  :  A  genus  ot  plants, 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  •,  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  2lft  order,  P recite.  See 

Botany  Index .  #  . 

CYCLE,  in  Chronology ,  a  certain  period  or  leries 
of  numbers,  which  regularly  proceed  from  the  firft  to 
the  laft,  and  then  return  again  to  the  firft,  and  fo  cir¬ 
culate  perpetually.  See  Chronology,  N  26. 

CrCLS  of  IndiBion,  is  a  feries  of  15  years,  return¬ 
ing  conftantly  around,  like  the  other  cycles,  and  com¬ 
menced  from  the  third  year  before  Chrift  ;  whence  it 
happens,  that  if  3  be  added  to  any  given  year  of  Chrift, 
and  the  fum  be  divided  by  15,  what  remains  is  the  year 
of  the  indi&ion.  . 

Cycle  of  IndiBion,  a  period  of  15  years,  in  ufe  a- 
mong  the  Romans.  It  has  no  connexion  with  the 
celeftial  motion,  but  was  inftituted,  according  to  Ba- 
ronius,  by  Conftantine who  having  reduced  the  time 
which  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  ferve  to  15  years, 
he  was  confequently  obliged  every  15  years  to  impofe, 
or  indicere  according  to  the  Latin  expreffion,  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  tax  for  the  payment  of  thofe  who  were  dii- 
charged  ;  and  hence  arofe  this  cycle,  which,  from  the 
Latin  word  indicere,  was  ftyled  indiBion. 

Cycle  of  the  Moon,  called  alfo  the  golden  number, 
and  the  Motoric  cycle,  from  its  inventor  Melon  the 
Athenian,  is  a  period  of  19  years,  which  when  they 
are  completed,  the  new  moons  and  full  moons  return 
on  the  fame  days  of  the  month,  fo  that  on  whatever 
days  the  new  and  full  moons  fall  this  year,  19  years 
hence  they  will  happen  on  the  very  fame  days  of  the 
month,  though  not  at  the  fame  hour,  as  Meton  and 
the  fathers  of  the  primitive  church  thought  ;  and 
therefore,  at  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice,  When' 
the  method  of  finding  the  time  for  obferving  the  tealt 
of  Eafter  was  eftablifhed,  the  numbers  of  the  lunar  cycle 
were  inferted  in  the  kalendar,  which,  upon  the  ac¬ 
count  of  their  excellent  ufe,  were  fet  in  golden  letters, 
and  the  year  of  the  cycle  called  the  golden  number  of 
that  year. 

Cycle  of  the  Sun ,  a  revolution  of  28  years,  which 
being  elapfed,  the  dominical  or  Sunday  letters  return 
to  their  former  place,  and  proceed  in  the  fame  order 
as  before,  according  to  the  Julian  kalendar. 

CYCLISUS,  in  Surgery ,  an  inftrument  in  the  form 
of  a  half  moon,  ufed  in  fcraping  the  fkull,  in  cafe  of 
fra&ures  on  that  part. 

CYCLOID,  a  curve  on  which  the  doctrine  ot  pen¬ 
dulums,  and  time-meafuring  inftruments,  in  a  great 
raeafure  depends.  Mr  Huygens  demonftrated,  that  from 
whatever  point  or  height,  a  heavy  body,  ofcillating  on 
a  fixed  centre,  begins  to  defcend,  while  it  continues 
to  move  in  a  cycloid,  the  time  of  its  falls  or  ofcillations 
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will  be  equal  to  each  other.  It  is  likewife  demonftra- 
ble,  that  it  is  the  curve  of  quickeft  defcent,  i.  e.  a 
body  falling  in  it,  from  any  given  point  above,  to  ano¬ 
ther  not  exactly  under  it,  will  come  to  this  point  in  a 
lefs  time  than  in  any  other  curve  palling  through  thofe 
two  points.  T  his  curve  is  thus  generated  :  fuppofe  a 
wheel  or  circle  to  roll  along  a  ftraight  line  till  it  has 
completed  juft  one  revolution  }  a  nail  or  point  in  that 
part  of  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  which  at  the 
beginning  of  the  motion  touches  the  ftraight  line,  will, 
at  the  end  of  the  revolution,  have  defcribed  a  cycloid 
on  a  vertical  plane. 

CYCLOPAEDIA,  or  Encyclopedia,  denotes 
the  circle  or  compafs  of  arts  and  faiences.  A  cyclo¬ 
pedia,  fay  the  authors  of  the  French  Encyclopedic, 
ought  to  explain  as  much  as  poflible  the  order  and 
connexion  of  human  knowledge.  See  Encyclope¬ 
dia. 

CYCLOPS,  in  Fabulous  Hijlory,  the  fans  of  Nep¬ 
tune  and  Amphitrite  7  the  principal  of  whom  were 
Brontes,  Steropes,  and  Peracmon  j  but  their  whole 
number  amounted  to  above  an  hundred.  Jupiter  threw 
them  into  Tartarus  as  faon  as  they  were  born  ;  but 
they  were  delivered  at  the  interceflion  of  Tellus,  and 
became  the  aftiftants  of  Vulcan.  They  w^ere  of  pro¬ 
digious  ftature,  and  had  each  only  one  eye,  which 
was  placed  in  the  middle  of  their  foreheads. 

Some  mythologifts  fay,  that  the  Cyclops  fignify  the  1 
vapours  raifed  in  the  air,  which  occafion  thunder  and 
lightning  :  on  which  account  they  are  reprefented  a$ 
forging  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter.  Others  repre- 
fent  them  as  the  fiift  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  who  were 
cruel,  of  a  gigantic  form,  and  dwelt  round  Mount 
AEtna. 

CYCLOPTERUS,  the  sucker,  a  genus  ot  fifties 
belonging  to  the  order  of  amphibia  nantes.  See  Ich¬ 
thyology  Index . 

CYDER,  or  Cider,  an  excellent  drink  made  of 
the  juice  of  apples,  eipecially  of  the  more  curious  table 
kinds  j  the  juice  of  thefe  being  efteemed  more  cordial 
and  pleafant  than  that  of  the  wild  or  harfh  kinds.  In 
making  this  drink,  it  hath  long  been  thought  necefiary, 
in  every  part  of  England,  to  lay  the  harder  cyder- 
fruits  in  heaps  for  fame  time  before  breaking  their 
pulps  ;  but  the  Devonfhire  people  have  much  impro¬ 
ved  this  pra£Hce.  In  other  countries,  the  method  is  to 
make  thefe  heaps  of  apples  in  a  houfe,  or  under  fame 
covering  inclofed  on  every  fide.  This  method  hath 
been  found  defe£live,  becaufe,  by  excluding  tbe  free 
air,  the  heat  faon  became  too  violent,  and  a  great 
perfpiration  enfued,  by  which  in  a  fhort  time  the 
lofs  of  juice  was  fa  great,  as  to  reduce  the  fruit  to 
half  their  former  weight,  attended  with  a  general  rot- 
tennefs,  lancid  fmell,  and  difagreeable  tafte.  In  the 
South-hams,  a  middle  way  has  been  purfued,  to  avoid 
the  inconveniences  and  lofs  attending  the  above.  They 
make  their  heaps  of  apples  in  an  open  part  of  an  or¬ 
chard,  where,  by  the  means  of  a  free  air  and  lefs  per¬ 
fpiration,  the  defired  maturity  is  brought  about,  with 
an  inconfiderable  wafte  of  the  juices  and  decay  of  the 
fruit  entirely  free  of  ranknefs  *  and  though  fame  ap¬ 
ples  rot  even  in  this  manner,  they  are  very  few,  and 
are  ftill  fit  for  ufe  ;  all  continue  plump  and  full  of 
juices,  and  very  much  heighten  the  colour  of  cyders* 
without  ill  tafte  or  fmell. 

In 
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Cyder.  In  purfuing  the  Devonlhire  method  it  is  to  be  ob- 
v  ferved,  I.  That  all  the  promifcuous  kinds  of  apples 

that  have  dropped  from  the  trees,  from  time  to  time, 
ate  to  be  gathered  up  and  laid  in  a  heap  by  them- 
felves,  and  to  be  made  into  cyder  after  having  lo  lain 
about  ten  days.  2.  Such  apples  as  are  gathered  from 
the  trees,  having  already  acquired  fome  degree  of  ma¬ 
turity,  are  likewife  to  be  laid  in  a  heap  by  themfelves 
for  about  a  fortnight.  3.  The  later  hard  fruits,  which 
are  to  be  left  on  the  trees  till  the  approach  of  froft  is 
apprehended,  are  to  be  laid  in  a  feparate  heap,  where 
they  are  to  remain  a  month  or  fix  weeks,  by  which, 
notwithftanding  froft,  rain,  &c.  their  juices  will  re¬ 
ceive  fuch  a  maturation,  as  will  prepare  them  for  a 
kindly  fermentation,  and  which  they  could  not  have 
attained  on  the  trees  by  means  of  the  coldnefs  of  the 
feafon. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  riper  and  mellower  the 
fruits  are  at  the  time  of  collefting  them  into  heaps, 
the  fhorter  fhould  be  their  continuance  there  ;  and  on 
the  contrary,  the  hardier,  immaturer,  and  harder  they 
are,  the  longer  they  fhould  reft. 

Thefe  heaps  fhould  be  made  in  an  even  and  open 
part  of  an  orchard,  without  any  regard  to  covering 
from  rain,  dews,  or  what  elfe  may  happen  during  the 
apples  flaying  there  ;  and  whether  they  be  carried  in 
and  broke  in  wet  or  ‘dry  weather,  the  thing  is  all  the 
fame.  If  it  may  be  obje&ed,  that  during  their  having 
lain  together  in  the  heap,  they  may  have  imbibed  great 
humidity,  as  well  from  the  air  as  from  the  ground, 
rain,  dews,  &c.  which  are  mixed  with  their  juices  ; 
the  anfwer  is,  this  will  have  no  other  effe£l  than  a 
kindly  diluting,  natural  to  the  fruit,  by  which  means 
a  fpeedier  fermentation  enfues,  and  all  heterogeneous 
humid  particles  are  thrown  off. 

The  apples  are  then  ground,  and  the  pummice  is 
received  in  a  large  open-mouthed  veffel,  capable  of 
containing  as  much  thereof  as  is  fufficient  for  one  ma¬ 
king,  or  one  cheefe.  Though  it  has  been  a  cuftom  to 
let  the  pummice  remain  fome  hours  in  the  veffel,  appro¬ 
priated  to  contain  it,  yet  this  praflice  is  by  no  means 
commendable  ;  for  if  the  fruits  did  not  come  ripe  from 
the  trees,  or  otherwife  matured,  the  pummice  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  vat  too  long,  will  acquire  fuch  harftmefs  and 
coarfenefs  from  the  fkins  as  is  never  to  be  got  rid  of; 
and  if  the  pummice  is  of  well  ripened  fruit,  the  con¬ 
tinuing  too  long  there  will  occafion  it  to  contract  a 
fharpncfs  that  very  often  is  followed  with  want  of  fpi- 
rit  and  pricking  :  nay,  fometimes  it  even  becomes  vi¬ 
negar,  or  always  continues  of  a  wheyilh  colour  ;  all 
*  which  proceeds  from  the  heat  of  fermentation  that  it 

almoft  inftantly  falls  into  on  lying  together  ;  the  pum¬ 
mice  therefore  fhould  remain  no  longer  in  the  vat 
than  until  there  may  be  enough  broke  for  one  prefting, 
or  that  all  be  made  into  cheefe,  and  preffed  the  fame 
day  it  is  broken.  See  farther  on  this  fubjeft  Agri¬ 
culture  Index . 

In  Plate  CLXVIII.  is  a  perfpe&ive  view  of  the  cy¬ 
der  prefs  and  apple-mill.  A,  B,  the  bottom  or  lower 
beam  ;  C,  D,  the  upper  beam;  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  the  up¬ 
rights  ;  4,  4,  <?,  e ,  fpurs;  Z,  2,  12,  braces,  or  crofs- 
pieces;  a,  b ,  capitals;  X,  blocks;  g9  the  fcrew;  E,  the 
back  or  receiver  ;  F,  the  cheefe  or  cake  of  pummice, 
placed  on  the  ftage  or  bafon  ;  G,  the  ftage  or  bafon  ; 
20;  1  o,  beams  that  fupport  the  pieces  of  which  the 


bafon  is  compofed  ;  11,  perpendicular  pieces  for  fup-  Cyder- fpi- 
porting  thefe  beams;  H,  the  buckler;  R,  S,  a  cir-  ^ 
cular  trough  of  the  apple  mill ;  T,  L,  V,  compatt- 

ments  or  divifions,  for  different  forts  of  apples  ;  M,  - f 

the  mill  ftone  ;  L,  M,  axis  of  the  mill-ftone  ;  N, 
the  fpring-'tree  bar. 

CrDER-Spirity  a  fpirituous  liquor  drawn  from  cyder 
by  diltillation,  in  the  fame  manner  as  brandy  from 
wine.  The  particular  flavour  of  this  fpirit  is  not  the 
molt  agreeable,  but  it  may  with  care  be  diverted 
wholly  of  it,  and  rendered  a  perfectly  pure  and  infipid 
fpirit  upon  rectification.  The  traders  in  fpirituous  li¬ 
quors  are  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  value  of 
fuch  a  fpirit  as  this :  they  can  give  it  the  flavours  of 
fome  other  kinds,  and  fell  it  under  their  names,  or 
mix  it  in  large  proportion  with  the  foreign  brandy, 
rum,  and  arrack,  in  the  fale,  without  any  danger  of  a 
difeovery  of  the  cheat. 

CrDER-lVine.  See  Agriculture  Index . 

CYDERKIN.  See  Agriculture  Index . 

CY13IAS,  a  painter  who  made  a  painting  of  the 
Argonauts  in  the  1  xth  Olympiad.  This  celebrated 
piece  was  brought  by  the  orator  Hortenfius  for  164 
talents. 

CYDNUS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  river  of  Cili¬ 
cia  ;  riling  in  Mount  Taurus,  to  the  north  of  Tarfus, 
through  whole  middle  it  ran,  in  a  very  clear  and  cold 
ftream,  which  had  almoft  proved  fatal  to  Alexander 
on  bathing  in  it ;  falling  into  the  fea  at  a  place  called 
Rhegma,  a  breach,  the  lea  breaking  in  there,  and  af¬ 
fording  the  people  of  Tarfus  a  ftation  or  port  for 
their  (hips.  The  water  of  the  Cydnus  is  commended 
by  Strabo,  as  of  fervice  in, nervous  diforders  and  the 
gout. 

CYDONIA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  one  of  the- 
three  moft  illuftrious  cities  of  Crete,  fituated  in  the 
north-weft  of  the  illand,  with  a  locked  port,  or  walled 
round.  The  circumftances  of  the  founding  of  Cydon 
are  uncertain.  Stephen  of  Byzantium  fays,  that  it  was 
at  firft  named  Apollonia  from  Cydon  the  fon  of  Apol¬ 
lo.  Paufanias  aferibes  the  founding  of  it  to  Cydon' 
the  fon  of  Tegetus,  who  travelled  into  Crete.  Hero¬ 
dotus  affirms,  that  it  was  founded  by  the  Samians,  and 
that  its  temples  were  ere£led  by  them.  Alexander,; 
in  the  firft  book  of  the  Cretans,  informs  us,  that  it 
received  its  name  from  Cydon  the  fon  of  Mercury. 

Cydon  was  the  largeft  city  in  the  illand  ;  and  was- 
enabled  to  hold  the  balance  between  her  contending 
neighbours.  She  fuftained  fome  famous  lieges.  Pha- 
leucusi  general  of  the  Phocians,  making  an  expedi¬ 
tion  into  Crete  with  a  fleet  and  a  numerous  army,  in¬ 
verted  Canea  both  by  fea  and  land  ;  but  loft  his  army 
and  his  life  before  its  walls.  In  fucceeding  times, 
when  Metellus  fubdued  the  illand,  he  affailed  Cydon 
with  all  his  forces ;  and  after  combating  an  obftinate 
refiftance,  fubje&ed  it  to  the  power  of  Rome.  Cydon 
occupied  the  prefent  fituation  of  Canea  ;  only  extend¬ 
ing  half  a  league  farther  towards  St  Gdero  ;  where 
on  the  fea-fhore  the  remains  are  ftill  to  be  feen  of  fome 
ancient  walls  which  appear  to  have  been  of  a  very  fo- 
lid  conftru&ion.  See  Canea. 

CYDONIA,  the  quince  ;  fo  called  from  Cydon, 
a  town  of  Crete,  famous  for  its  abounding  with  this 
fruit.  Linnaeus  has  joined  this  genus  to  the  apple  and- 
pear ;  but  as  there  is  fuch  a  remarkable  difference  be- 
F  tween 
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tween  the  fruits,  Mr  Miller,  treats  the  quince  as  a 
genus  by  itfelf.  The  fpecies  are,  I.  The  oblonga,  with 
an  oblong  fruit,  lengthened  at  the  bafe.  2.  The  mali- 
forma,  with  oval  leaves,  woolly  on  their  upper  fide, 
with  fome  other  varieties.  The  Portugal  quince  is 
the  moft  valuable-,  its  pulp  turns  to  a  fine  purple  when 
ilewed  or  baked,  and  becomes  much  fofter  and  lefs 
auftere  than  the  others  $  fo  is  much  fitter  for  making 
marmalade.  The  trees  are  all  e a fily  propagated,  ei¬ 
ther  by  layers,  fuckers,  or  cuttings  $  which  muft  be 
planted  in  a  moift  foil.  Thofe  raifed  from  fuckers  are 
feldom  fo  well  rooted  as  thofe  which  are  obtained  from 
cuttings  or  layers,  and  are  fubjeft  to  produce  fuckers 
again  in  greater  plenty  which  is  not  fo  proper,  for 
fruit-bearing  trees.  Thefe  trees  require  very  little 
pruning  :  the  chief  thing  to  be  obferved  is,  to  keep 
their  ftems  clear  from  fuckers,  and  cut  off  fuch  branches 
crofs  each  other:  likewife  all  upright  luxuriant 


(hoots  from  the  middle  of  the  tree  ftiould  be  taken  off. 
that  the  head  may  not  be  too  much  crowded  with  wood, 
which  is  of  ill  confequence  to  all  fruit-trees.  Thefe 
forts  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  budding  or  grafting 
upon  flocks  raifed  by  cuttings  fo  that  the  beft  forts 
may  be  cultivated  this  way  in  greater  plenty  than  by 
any  other  method.  Thefe  are  alfo  in  great  efleem  to 
bud  or  graft  pears  upon*,  which  for  fummer  or  autumn 
fruits  are  a  great  improvement  to  them,  efpecially 
thofe  defigned  for  walls  and  efpaliers  5  for  the  trees 
upon  thefe  flocks  do  not  fhoot  fo  vigoroufly  as  thofe 
upon  free-ftocks,  and  therefore  may  be  kept  in  lefs 
compafs,  and  fooner  produce  fruit :  but  hard  winter 
fruits  do  not  fucceed  fo  well  upon  thefe  flocks,  their 
fruit  being  fubjeft  to  crack,  and  are  commonly  flony, 
efpecially  all  the  breaking  pears :  therefore  thefe  flocks 
are  only  fit  for  melting  pears  and  and  a  moift  foil. 

CYGNUS,  the  swan.  See  Anas,  Ornithology 
Index,  m 

Cygnus,  the  Swan ,  m  AJlrotiomy ,  a  coiiftellation 
of  the  northern  hemifphere,  between  Lyra  and  Cepbeus. 
The  ftars  in  the  conftellation  Cygnus,  in  Ptolemy’s  ca¬ 
talogue,  are  19;  in  Tycho’s  1 8  *,  in  Hevelius’s  47: 
in  the  Britannic  catalogue  81. 

CYLINDER,  in  Geometry ,  a  folid  body  fuppofed 
to  be  generated  by  the  rotation  of  a  parallelogram. 

Rolling  or  Loaded  Cylinder ,  a  cylinder  which  rolls 
up  an  inclined  plane  5  the  phenomena  of  which  are 
explained  under  Mechanics. 

CYL INDROID,  in  Geometry ,  a  folid  body  ap¬ 
proaching  to  the  figure  of  a  cylinder,  but  differing  from 
it  in  fome  refpe&s,  as  having  the  bafes  elliptical,  but 
parallel  and  equal. 

CYLINDRUS,  in  Natural  Hi/lory;  the  name  ot  a 
genus  of  fhell-fifh,  of  which  there  are  many  elegant  and 

precious  fpecies.  , 

CYMA,  in  Botany  ;  the  tender  ftalks  which  herbs 
fend  forth  in  the  beginning  of  the  fpring,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  cabbage  kind. 
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the  epithet  of  genialia,  becaufc  they  were  ufed  at  wed-  Cymbal 
dings  and  other  diverfions.  Cyrsegirus, 

Caffiodorus  and  Ifidore  call  this  inftrument  acetabu • , — _v__ t 
lum,  the  name  of  a  cup  or  cavity  of  a  bone  wherein  ano¬ 
ther  is  articulated  ,  and  Xenophon  compares  it  to  a 
horfe’shoof;  whence  it  muft  have  been  hollow  j  which 
appears,  too,  from  the  figure  of  feveral  otherthings  de¬ 
nominated  from  it as  a  bafin,  caldron,  goblet,  calk, 
and  even  a  (hoe,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Empedocles,  which 
were  of  brafs. 

In  reality,  the  ancient  cymbals  appear  to  have  been 
very  different  from  our  kettle-drums,  and  their  ufe  ot 
another  kind:  to  their  exterior  cavity  was  faftened  a 
handle*,  whence  Pliny  compares  them  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  thigh,  and  Rabanus  to  phials. 

They  were  ftruck  againft  one  another  in  cadence, 
and  made  a  very  acute  found.  Their  invention  was 
attributed  to  Cybele  ;  whence  their  ufe  in  feafts  and 
facrifices:  fetting  afide  this  occafion,  they  were  feldom 
ufed  but  by  diffolute  aiidVffeminate  people.  M.  Lampe, 
who  has  written  exprefsly  on  the  fubje£l,  attributes 
the  invention  to  the  Curetes,  or  inhabitants  of  Mount 
Ida  in  Crete  \  it  is  certain  thefe,  as  well  as  the  Cory- 
bantes  or  guards  of  the  kings  of  Crete,  and  thofe  of 
Rhodes  and  Samothracia,  were  reputed  to  excel  in  the 
mufic  of  the  cymbal. 

The  Jews  had  their  cymbals,  or  at  lead  inftruments 
which  tranflators  render  cymbals  ;  but  as  tc  their  mat¬ 
ter  and  form,  critics  are  ftill  in  the  dark.  The  mo¬ 
dern  cymbal  is  a  mean  inftrument,  chiefly  in  ufe  among 
vagrants,  gypfies,  &c.  It  confifts  of  fteel  wire,  in  a 
triangular  form,  whereon  are  paffed  five  rings,  which 
are  touched  and  fliifted  along  the  triangle  with  an  iron 
rod  held  in  the  left  hand,  while  it  is  fupported  in  the 
right  by  a  ring,  to  give  it  the  freer  motion.  Duran* 
dus  fays,  that  the  monks  ufed  the  word  cymbal  for  the 
cloifter-bell,  ufed  to  call  them  to  the  refeftory. 

CYME,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  city  built  by  Pe- 
lops  on  his  return  from  Greece..  Cyme  the  Amazon 
gave  it  name,  on  expelling  the  inhabitants,  according 
to  Mela.  Latin  authors,  as  Nepos,  Livy,  Mela,  Pliny, 
Tacitus,  retain  the  appellation  Cyme ,  after  the  Greek 
manner.  It  ftood  in  iEolia,  between  Myrina  and 
Phocsea  (Ptolemy)  ;  and  long  after,  in  Peutinger’s 

map,  is  fet  down  nine  miles  diftant  from  Myrina - 

From  this  place  was  the  Sibylla  Cumaea,  called  Ery~ 
thrcea ,  from  Erythr* ,  “  a  neighbouring  place.”  It  was 
the  country  of  Ephorus.  Hefiod  was  a  Cumean  ori¬ 
ginally  (Stephanus)  ;  his  father  coming  to  fettle  at  Af- 
cra  in  Boeotia. 

CYMENE,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  a  plant  with  which  they  ufed  to  dye  w  oollen 
(luffs  yellow,  and  with  which  the  women  of  thofe 
times  ufed  alfo  to  tinge  the  hair  yellow,  which  was 
then  the  favourite  colour.  The  cymene  of  the  Greeks 
is  evidently  the  fame  plant  with  the  lutea  herba  of  the 
Latins  :  or  what  is  now  called  dyers  weed.  See  Re- 


Cyma,  or  Cymatium,  in  Architecture  ^  a  member 
or  moulding  of  the  corniche,  the  profile  of  which  is 
waved,  that  is,  concave  at  top,  and  convex  at  bottom. 

CYMBAL,  a  mufical  inftrument  in  ufe 

among  the  ancients.  The  cymbal  was  made  of  brafs, 
like  our  kettle-drums,  and,  as  fome  think,  in  their  form, 
but  fraaller,  and  of  different  ufe.  Ovid  gives  cymbals 


seda,  Botany  Index. 

CYNiEGIRUS,  an  Athenian,  celebrated  for  his 
extraordinary  courage.  He  was  brother  to  the  poet 
iEfchylus.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon  he  puriued 
the  flying  Perfians  to  their  (hips,  and.  feized  one  of 
their  veffels  with  his  right  hand,  which  was  imme¬ 
diately  fevered  by  the  enemy.  Upon  this  he  ieized 
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Cynanehe  the  veflel  with  his  left  hand,  and  when  he  had  loft  that 
11  alfo,  he  ftill  keot  his  hold  with  his  teeth. 

Gy"1Cs;  CYNANCHE,  in  Medicine ,  a  difeafe,  in  which  the 
throat  is  inflamed  and  fwelled  to  fuch  a  degree  as  fome- 
times  to  threaten  fuffocation.  See  Medicine  Index . 

CYNANCHUM,  bastard  dogsbane  :  A  genus 
of  plants,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  30th  order  Con¬ 
tort*.  See  Botany  Index . 

CYNARA,  the  arttchoke  :  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

The  varieties  of  the  artichoke  are  propagated  by 
flips  or  fuckers,  arifing  annually  from  the  ftool  or  root 
of  the  old  plants  in  fpring,  which  are  to  be  taken 
from  good  plants  of  any  prefent  plantation  in  March 
or  the  beginning  of  April,  and  planted  in  the  open 
quarter  of  the  kitchen  garden,  in  rows  five  feet  afunder: 
and  they  will  produce  artichokes  the  fame  year  in 
autumn.  It  fhould,  however,  be  remarked,  that 
though  artichokes  are  of  many  years  duration,  the  an¬ 
nual  produce  of  their  fruit  will  gradually  leflen  in  the 
fize  of  the  eatable  parts  after  the  third  or  fourth  year, 
fo  that  a  frefh  plantation  fhould  be  made  every  three  or 
four  years.  The  cardoon  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  and 
profpers  in  the  open  quarters  of  the  kitchen-garden. 
It  is  propagated  by  feed  fown  annually  in  the  full 
ground  in  March  :  either  in  a  bed  for  tranfplantation, 
or  in  the  place  where  they  are  deflgned  to  remain. 
The  plants  are  very  large,  fo  muft  ftand  at  confiderable 
diftances  from  one  another.  By  this  means  you  may 
have  fome  fmall  temporary  crops  between  the  rows,  as 
of  lettuce,  fpinach,  endive,  cabbage,  favoy,  or  bro- 
coli  plants.  In  the  latter  end  of  September,  or  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  the  cardoons  will  be  grown  very  large,  and  their 
footftalks  have  acquired  a  thick  fubflance  ;  you  muft 
then  tie  up  the  leaves  of  each  plant,  to  admit  of  earthing 
them  clofely  all  round  for  blanching,  which  will  take 
up  fix  or  eight  weeks  *,  and  thus  the  plants  will  come 
in  for  ufe  in  November  and  December,  and  continue 
all  winter. 

CYN/EUS,  of  ThefTaly,  the  fcholar  of  Demofthenes, 
flourilhed  275  years  before  Chrift.  Pyrrhus  had  fo 
high  an  efteem  for  him,  that  he  fent  him  to  Rome  to 
folicit  a  peace ;  and  fo  vaft  was  his  memory,  that  the 
day  after  his  arrival  he  faluted  all  the  fenators  and 
knights  by  name.  Pyrihus  and  he  wrote  a  Treatife  of 
War,  quoted  by  Tully. 

CYNICS,  a  fed  of  ancient  philofophers,  who  va¬ 
lued  themfelves  upon  their  contempt  of  riches  and 
ftate,  arts  and  fciences,  and  every  thing,  in  fhort,  ex¬ 
cept  virtue  or  morality. 

The  Cynic  philofophers  owe  their  origin  and  infti- 
tution  to  Antifthenes  of  Athens,  a  difciple  of  Socrates; 
who  being  afked  of  what  ufe  his  philofophy  had  been 
to  him,  replied,  if  It  enables  me  to  live  with  myfelf.” 
Diogenes  was  the  moft  famous  of  his  difciples,  in 
whofe  life  the  fvftem  of  this  philofophy  appears  in 
its  greateft  perfedion.  He  led  a  moft  wretched  life,  a 
tub  having  ferved  him  for  a  lodging,  which  he  rolled 
before  him  wherever  he  went.  Yet  he  was  neverthe- 
lefs  not  the  more  humble  on  account  of  his  ragged 
cloak,  bag,  and  tub  ;  for  one  day  entering  Plato’s 
houfe,  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  fplendid  entertain¬ 
ment  there  for  feveral  perfons  of  diftin&ion,  he  jump¬ 


ed  upon  a  "very  rich  couch  in  all  his  dirt,  faying, 
“  I  trample  on  the  pride  of  Plato.”  ((  Yes  (replied 
Plato),  but  with  great  pride,  Diogenes.”  He  had  the 
utmoft  contempt  for  all  the  human  race  ;  for  he  walked 
the  ftreets  of  Athens  at  noon-day  with  a  lighted  lan- 
tliorn  in  his  hand,  telling  the  people,  “  He  was  in 
fearch  of  a  man.”  Among  many  excellent  maxims 
of  morality,  he  held  fome  very  pernicious  opinions  : 
for  he  ufed  to  fay,  that  the  uninterrupted  good  fortune 
of  Harpalus,  who  generally  palled  for  a  thief  and  a 
robber,  was  a  teftimony  againft  the  gods.  He  re¬ 
garded  chaftity  and  modefty  as  weaknefles.  Hence 
Laertius  obferves  of  him,  that  he  did  every  thing  open¬ 
ly,  whether  it  belonged  to  Ceres  or  Venus  ;  though  he 
adds,  that  Diogenes  only  ran  to  an  excefs  of  impu¬ 
dence  to  put  others  out  of  conceit  with  it.  But  impu¬ 
dence  was  the  charaderiftic  of  thefe  philofophers  ;  who 
argued,  that  what  was  light  to  be  done,  might  be  done 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  places.  The  chief  principle  of 
this  fed  in  common  with  -  the  Stoics,  was,  that  we 
fhould  follow  nature.  But  they  differed  from  the  Stoics 
in  their  explanation  of  that  maxim  ;  the  Cynics  being 
of  opinion,  that  a  man  followed  nature  that  gratified 
his  natural  motions  and  appetites ;  ivhile  the  Stoics  un~ 
derftood  right  reafon  by  the  word  nature. 

CrNic-Spafm ,  a  kind  of  convulfion,  wherein  the  pa¬ 
tient  imitates  the  bowlings  of  dogs. 

CYNIPS,  a  genus  of  infeds  belonging  to  the  hy~ 
menoptera  order.  See  Entomology  Index. 

CYNOCEPHALUS,  in  Z oology ,  the  trivial  name 
of  a  fpecies  of  Simia.  See  Mammalia  Index . 

CYNOGLOSSUM,  hound’s  tongue;  a  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs,  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  41ft  order,  Afperifo - 
Ha.  See  Botany  Index . 

CYNOMETRY,  in  Botany ;  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  with  thole  of  which  the  order  is  doubt¬ 
ful.  See  Botany  Index . 

CYNOMOR1UM,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  monoecia  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  50th  order,  Amentacece .  See 
Botany  Index. 

CYNOPHONTIS,  in  antiquity,  a  feftival  obferv- 
ed  in  the  dog  days  at  Argos,  and  fo  called  cciro  kwx; 
(poytiv,  i.  e.  from  killing  dogs  ;  bccaufe  it  was  ufual  011 
this  day  to  kill  all  the  dogs  they  met  with. 

CYNOREXY,  an  immoderate  appetite,  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  a  difeafe,  called  alfo  fames  canina  and  bulimy . 

CYNOSARGES,  a  place  in  the  fuburbs  of  Athens, 
named  from  a  white  or  fwift  dog,  who  fnatched  away 
part  of  the  facrifice  offering  to  Hercules.  It  had  a 
gymnafium,  in  which  ftrangers  or  thofe  of  the  half- 
blood  performed  their  exercifes  ;  the  cafe  of  Hercules, 
to  whom  the  place  was  confecrated.  It  had  alfo  a  court 
of  judicature,  to  try  illegitimacy,  and  to  examine  whe¬ 
ther  perfons  were  Athenians  of  the  whole  or  half  blood. 
Here  Antifthenes  fet  up  a  new  fed  of  philofophers  call¬ 
ed  Cynics,  either  from  the  place,  or  from  the  fiiarling 
or  the  impudent  difpofition  of  that  fed. 

CYNOSCEPHAL/E,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a 
place  in  ThefTaly  near  Scotuffa  ;  where  the  Romans, 
under  Q^Flaminius,  gained  a  great  vidory  over  Philip, 
fon  of  Demetrius  king  of  Macedon.  Thefe  Cynofcc- 
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C^noffema  phalce  are  fmall  tops  of  feveral  equal  eminences  \  named 
il  from  their  refemblance  to  dogs  heads,  according  to 

Cyphonifm.  plutarch. 

CYNOSSEMA,  the  tomb  of  Hecuba,  on  the  pro¬ 
montory  Maftufia,  over  againfl:  Sigeum,  in  the  fouth  of 
the  Cherfonefus  Thracica  j  named  either  from  the  figure 
of  a  dog,  to  which  die  was  changed,  or  from  her  fad 
reverfe  of  fortune  (Pliny,  Mela). 

'  CYNOSURA,  in  AJlronomy ,  a  denomination  given 

by  the  Greeks  to  urfa  minor ,  “  the  little  bear,”  by 
which  failors  fteer  their  courfe.  The  word  is  formed 
of  xwocris^X)  q*  d.  the  dog,s  tail*  ^Ihis  is  the  conftelia- 
tion  next  our  pole,  confiding  of  feven  flars ;  four 
whereof  are  difpofed  like  the  four  wheels  of  a  cha¬ 
riot,  and  three  lengthwife  reprefenting  the  beam  5 
whence  fome  give  it  the  name  of  the  chariot ,  or 
Charles's  wain.  .  .  . 

Cynosura,  CynofurcCy  or  Cynofuris ,  in  Ancient 
Geography ,  a  place  in  Laconia  j  but  whether  mari¬ 
time  or  inland,  uncertain.  Here  Aifculapius,  being 
thunderflruck,  was  buried  (Cicero). 

Cynosura  was  alfo  the  name  of  the  promontory  of 
Marathon  in  Attica,  oppofite  to  Euboea.  ^ 

Cynosura,  in  Mythology ,  a  nymph  of  Ida  in  Crete. 
She  nurfed  Jupiter,  who  changed  her  into  a  ftar  which 
bears  the  fame  name.  It  is  the  fame  as  the  urfa  mi* 

nor.  r  .  , 

CYNOSURUS,  in  Botany;  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  triandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  4th  order,  Grammes.  See  Botany 

^CY  NTH  I  US  and  Cynthia,  in  Mythology ,  fur- 
names  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  derived  from  Cynthia , 
the  name  of  a  mountain  in  the  middle  of  the  ifland  of 

Delos.  .  c 

CYNTHUS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  mountain  oi 
the  ifland  Delos,  fo  high  as  to  overfhadow  the  whole 
ifland.  On  this  mountain  Latona  brought  forth  Apollo 
and  Diana  :  hence  the  epithet  Cynthius  (Virgil),  and 
Cynthia ,  (Lucan,  Statius).  . 

CYNURIA,  or  Cynurius  Ager,  in  Ancient  ueo- 
grafihy,  a  diftrid  of  Laconia,  on  the  confines  of  Ar- 
golis.  A  territory  that  proved  a  perpetual  bone  of 
contention  between  the  Argives  and  Spartans  (Thu¬ 
cydides).  Tor  the  manner  of  deciding  the  difpute,  fee 
Thyrea. 

CYPERUS,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  plants  belong* 
ing  to  the  triandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method 
tanking  under  the  3d  order,  Calamarue .  See  Botany 
Index. 

CYPHON,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  punilhment  ufed 
by  the  Athenians.  It  was  a  collar  made  of  wood  j  fp 
called  becaufe  it  conftrained  the  criminal  who  had  this 
punilhment  irifli£ted  on  him  to  bow  down  his  head.  _ 
CYPHONISM,  ( Cyphonifmus ,)  from  tcvpav,  which 
has  various  fignifications ;  derived  from  topes,  crooked ; 
a  kind  of  torture  or  punilhment  in  ufe  among  the  an- 

cients.  .  , 

The  learned  are  at  a  lofs  to  determine  what  it  was. 
Some  will  have  it  to  be  that  mentioned  by  St  Jerome 
in  his  Life  of  Paul  the  Hermit,  chap.  2.  which  con- 
filled  in  fmearing  the  body  over  with  honey,  and  thus 
expofing  the  perfon,  with  his  hands  tied,  to  the  warm 
fun  to  invite  the  flies  and  other  vermin  to  perfecute 
him. 
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CYPRA1A,  or  Cowrie,  a  genus  of  Ihells  belong-  Cypr»* 
ing  to  the  order  of  vermes  teflacea.  See  Conch o-  ^ypr; anus. 

logY  Index.  .  - , - - 

This  genus  is  called  cyprea  and  venerea  from  its  be¬ 
ing  peculiarly  dedicated  to  Venus,  who  is  faid  to  have 
endowed  a  llitll  of  this  genus  with  the  powers  of  a  re¬ 
mora,  fo  as  to  impede  the  courfe  of  the  Ihip  which  was 
fent  by  Penander  tyrant  of  Corinth,  wTith  orders  to 
emafculate  the  young  nobility  of  Corcyra. 

CYPRESS.  See  Cueressus,  Botany  Index. 
CYPRIANUS,  Thascius-C^cilius,  a  principal 
father  of  the  Chriftian  church,  was  born  at  Carthage 
in  Africa,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fecond  or  beginning 
of  the  third  century.  We  know  nothing  more  of  his 
parents  than  that  they  were  Heathens  j  and  he  himfelf 
continued  fuch  till  the  laft  1 2  years  of  his  life.  He 
applied  himfelf  early  to  the  fludy  of  oratory,  and 
fome  of  the  ancients,  particularly  La£lantius,  inform 
us,  that  he  taught  rhetoric  in  Carthage  with  the  high- 
eft  applaufe.  Cyprian’s  converfion  is  fixed  by  Pear- 
fon  to  the  year  246  •,  and  was  at  Carthage,  where,  as 
St  Jerome  obferves,  he  had  often  employed  his  rhe¬ 
toric  in  the  defence  of  paganifm.  It  was  brought 
about  by  one  Ctecilius,  a  prieft  of  tbe  church  of  Car-  1 
thage,  whofe  name  Cyprian  afterwards  took  ■,  and 
between  whom  there  ever  after  fubfifted  fo  clofe  a 
frendlhip,  that  Ctecilius  at  his  death  committed  to  Cy¬ 
prian  the  care  of  his  family.  Cyprian  was  alfo  a 
married  man  himfelf  but  as  foon  as  be  was  convert¬ 
ed  to  the  faith,  he  refolved  upon  date  of  continence, 
which  was  thought  a  high  degree  of  piety,  as  not  be¬ 
ing  yet  become  general.  Being  now  a  Chriftian,  he 
was  to  give  the  ufual  proof  of  the  fincerity  of  his  con¬ 
verfion  ;  and  that  was  by  writing  againft  Paganifm 
and  in  defence  of  Chriftianity.  With  this  view  he 
compofed  his '’piece  De  Gratia  Dei,  or  “  concerning 
the  grace  of  God,”  which  he  addreffed  to  Donatus. 

It  is^a  work  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  Apologetic 
of  Tertullian,  and  the  Oftavius  of  Minutius  Felix.  He 
next  compofed  a  piece  De  Idolorum  Vanitate ,  or  (t  up¬ 
on  the  vanity  of  idols.”  Cyprian’s  behaviour,  both 
before  and  after  his  baptifm,  was  fo  highly  pleafing 
to  the  bilhop  of  Carthage,  that  he  ordained  him  a 
prieft  a  few  months  after.  It  was  rather  irregular  to 
ordain  a  man  thus  in  his  very  noviciate  \  but  Cyprian 
was  fo  extraordinary  a  perfon,  and  thought  capable 
of  doing  fuch  lingular  fervice  to  the  church,  that  it 
feemed  allowable  in  this  cafe  to  difpenfe  a  little  with 
the  form 'and  difcipline  of  it.  lor  befides  his.knowli 
talents  as  a  fecular  man,  he  had  acquired  a  high  re¬ 
putation  of  fanftity  fince  his  converfion  j  having  not 
only  feparated  himfelf  from  his  wife,  as  we  have  ob- 
ferved  before,  which  in  thole  days  was  thought  211  ex¬ 
traordinary  a (l  of  piety,  but  alfo  configned  over  all 
his  goods  to  the  poor,  and  given  himfelf  up  entirely 
to  the  things  of  God.  It  was  on  this  account  no  doubt, 
too,  that  when  the  bilhop  of  Carthage  died  the  year 
after,  that  is,  in  the  year  248,  none  was  judged  fo 
proper  to  fucceed  him  as  Cyprian.  The  quiet  and  re-  , 
pofe  which  the  Chriftians  had  enjoyed  during  the  laft 
40  vears,  had,  it  feems,  greatly  corrupted  their  man¬ 
ners  ;  and  therefore  Cyprian’s  firft  care,  after  his  ad- 
vancement  to  the  bilhopric,  was  to  corred  diforders 
and  reform  abufes.  Luxury  was  prevalent  among 
them }  and  many  of  their  women  were  not  fo  ftrift 
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as  they  fhould  be,  efpecially  in  the  article  of  drefs. 
This  occafioned  him  to  draw  up  his  piece  De  habitn 
virgin  um,  or  “  concerning  the  drefs  of  young  wo¬ 
men  in  which,  befides  what  he  fiys  on  that  parti¬ 
cular  head,  he  inculcates  many  leflons  of  modefty  and 
fobriety.  In  the  year  249,  the  emperor  Decius  be¬ 
gan  to  iflue  out  very  fevere  edifts  agninft  the  Chri- 
ftians,  which  particularly  affecled  thofe  upon  the  coafl 
of  Africa  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  250,  the  Heathens, 
in  the  circus  and  amphitheatre  of  Carthage,  infilled 
loudly  upon  Cyprian’s  being  thrown  to  the  lions  :  a 
common  method  of  deftroying  the  primitive  Ch ri Ili¬ 
ans,  Cyprian  upon  this  withdrew  from  the  church  at 
Carthage,  and  fled  into  retirement,  to  avoid  the  fury 
of  the  perfections.  He  wrote,  in  the  place  of  his  re¬ 
treat,  pious  and  inftruflive  letters  to  thofe  who  had 
been  his  hearers ;  and  alfo  to  the  libcllatici ,  a  name 
by  which  thole  pnfillanimous  Chrillians  were  called, 
who  procured  certificates  of  the  Heathen  magiftrates, 
to  fhow  that  they  had  complied  wfith  the  emperor’s  or¬ 
ders  in  facrificing  to  idols.  At  his  return  to  Carthage, 
he  held  feveral  councils  on  the  repentance  of  thofe  vrbo 
had  fallen  during  this  persecution,  and  other  points  of 
diicipiine  ;  he  oppofed  the  fchemes  of  Novatus,  and 
Novatianus  ;  and  contended  for  the  rebaptizing  of  thofe 
who  had  been  baptized  by  heretics.  At  la  ft  he  died  a 
martyr  in  the  perfecution  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus,  in 
258.  Cyprian  wrote  81  letters,  and  feveral  treatifes. 
The  beft  edition  of  his  works  are  thofe  of  Pamelius  in 
1568  ;  of  Rigaltius  in  1648  ;  and  of  Oxford  in  1682. 
His  wTorks  have  all  been  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  Dr 
Marfhal. 

CYPRINUS,  a  genus  of  fifties,  belonging  to  the 
order  of  abdominales.  See  Ichthyology  Index . 

CYPRIPEDIUM,  the  lady’s  slipper  \  a  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs,  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  7th  order,  Ovchide a. 
See  Botany  Index. 

CYPRUS,  an  iftand  fituated  in  the  Levant,  or  moft 
eafterly  part  of  the  Mediterranean  fea,  between  33  and 
36  degrees  of  eaft  longitude,  and  30  and  34  of  north 
latitude.  In  ancient  times  this  iftand  was  known  by 
the  names  of  Acamis,  Ceraftis,  Afpalia,  Amathus, 
Macaria,  Cryptos,  Colinia,  Sphecia,  Paphia,  Salarninia, 
/Erofa,  and  Cyprus.  The  etymologies  of  thefe  names 
are  neither  very  eafily  found,  nor  are  they  of  much 
importance.  The  name  by  which  it  was  moft  gene¬ 
rally  known  is  that  of  Cyprus ,  faid  to  be  derived  from 
cypros,  the  name  of  a  fhrub  or  tree  with  which  the  iftand 
abounds  ;  fuppofi  d  to  be  the  cyprefs. 

Cyprus,  according  to  Eratofthenes,  was  firft  difco- 
vered  by  the  Phoenicians,  two  or  tbreq.  generations  be¬ 
fore  the  days  of  Afterius  and  Minos,  kings  of  Crete  7 
that  is,  according  to  Sir  Iftiac  Newton’s  computation, 
2006  years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  It  was  at  that 
time  fo  full  of  wood  that  it  could  not  be  tilled,  and 
the  Phoenicians  firft  cut  down  that  wood  for  melting 
copper,  with  which  the  iftand  abounded  *7  and  after¬ 
wards,  when  they  began  to  fail  without  fear  on  the 
Mediterranean,  that  is,  after  the  Trojan  war,  they  built 
great  navies  of  the  wood  produced  on  this  iftand.  Jo* 
fephus,  however,  informs  us,  that  the  defendants  of 
Cittim,  the  fon  of  Javan,  and  grand  Ion  of  Japhet,  were 
the  original  inhabitants  of  Cyprus.  According  to  his 
account,  Cittim,  feeing  his  brother  Tarlhifh  fettled  in 
Vol.  VII.  Part  I. 


Cilicia,  where  he  built  the  city  of  Tarfus,  fettled  with 
his  followers  in  this  oppolite  iftand  )  and  either  he  or 
his  defendants  laid  the  foundation  ot  the  city  of  Cittim, 
which  according  to  Ptolemy,  was  the  inoft  ancient  in 
the  iftand.  As  Cyprus  was  too  narrow  to  contain  the 
great  numbers  who  attended  him,  he  left  here  as  many 
as  might  feive  to  people  the  country,  and  with  the  rdt 
palled  over  to  Macedon. 

The  iftand  of  Cyprus  rvas  divided  among  feveral 
petty  kings  till  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  He  fub- 
dued  them  all )  but  left  each  in  pefleftion  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  obliging  them  only  to  pay  him  an  annual  tribute, 
and  to  fend  fupplies  of  men,  money,  and  fhips,  when 
required.  The  Cyprian  princes  lived  thus  lubje£l  to 
the  Perfians  till  the  reign  of  Darius  Hyftafpes,  when 
they  attempted  to  fhake  off  the  yoke,  but  with  bad  luc- 
cels  ;  their  forces  being  entirely  defeated,  and  them- 
felves  again  obliged  to  fubmit.  They  made  another 
more  fuccefsful  attempt  about  the  year  before  Chrift 
357  ;  but,  however,  could  never  totally  free  them- 
felves  from  their  fubjedlion.  It  is  very  probable  that 
they  fubmitted  to  Alexander  the  Great,  though  hifto- 
rians  are  filent  as  to  that  event.  On  the  death  of  the 
Macedonian  conqueror,  the  dominion  of  Cyprus  was 
dilputed  by  Antigonusand  Ptolemy  the  fon  of  Lagus. 
At  lafl  Antigonus  prevailed,  and  the  whole  iftand  iub- 
mitted  to  him  about  304  years  before  Chrift.  He  and 
his  fon  Demetrius  kept  pofleftion  of  it  for  1 1  years, 
when  it  w’as  recovered  by  Ptolemy,  and  quietly  pof- 
fefled  by  him  and  his  defendants  till  58  years  before 
Chrift,  when  it  was  moft  unjuftly  feized  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  In  the  time  of  Auguftus,  it  began  to  be  rank¬ 
ed  among  the  procoiffular  provinces,  and  to  be  govern¬ 
ed  by  magiftrates  fent  thither  by  the  fen  ate.  I11  the 
year  648  it  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens }  but  reco¬ 
vered  by  the  Romans  in  957.  They  held  it,  however, 
but  for  a  very  ftiort  time,  and  the  barbarians  kept  pof- 
feilion  of  it  till  the  time  of  the  croifades.  It  w  as  then 
reduced  by  the  croifaders  }  and  Richard  I.  of  England 
gave  it  to  the  princes  of  the  Lufignan  family,  who 
held  it  till  the  year  1570.  They  divided  it  imo  12 
provinces,  in  each  of  which  was  a  capital  city  from 
which  the  province  was  denominated.  So  coiifider- 
able  was  the  ifland  at  this  time,  that  befides  the  cities 
above-mentioned,  and  others  of  lefs  note,  it  contained 
800  villages.  In  1570  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  and 
though  it  hath  ever  fince  continued  under  their  tyran¬ 
nical  yoke,  is  Hi  11  fo  confiderable  as  to  be  governed  by 
a  beglerbeg,  and  feven  fangiacs  under  him. 

The  air  in  this  iftand  is  for  the  moft  part  very  un- 
wholefeme,  011  account  of  the  many  lens  and  marines 
wfith  which  the  country  abounds.  The  foil  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  fertile  clay  5  and  would  produce  all  the  necef- 
faries  of  life  in  abundance,  if  properly  cultivated. 
There  are  but  few  fprings  or  rivers  in  this  iftand  5  fo 
that  when  the  rains  do  not  fall  plentifully  at  the  ufual 
feafons,  the  inhabitants  are  much  diftrefled  by  the 
fcarcity  of  water.  By  reafon  of  the  uncultivated  ftate 
of  the  country,  they  are  alfo  greatly  inftfted  with  poi- 
fonous  reptiles  of  variqus  kinds.  The  people  are  ex¬ 
tremely  ignorant  and  lafeivious,  as  indeed  they  are  re- 
maiked  to  have  been  from  the  remotefi  antiquity.  An¬ 
ciently  the  worfhip  of  Venus  was  eftabliflied  in  this 
iftand,  whence  her  title  among  the  poets  of  the  Cyprian 
queen  ;  and  fuch  an  inclination  had  the  inhabitants  to 
F  become 
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Cyrano  become  the  votaries  of  this  goddefs,  both  in  theory  and 
II  practice,  that  the  young  women  ufed  to  proftitute 
Cyrenaica  themfelves  in  ber  temple  in  order  to  raife  themfelves 
'  portions.  Nor  are  their  fuccefforsffaid  to  be  much  bet¬ 

ter  at  this  day.  The  exports  of  the  ifknd  are  filks, 
oil,  cotton,  wine,  fait,  and  turpentine  :  the  imports 
are  French  and  Venetian  broad  cloths  •,  and  fometimes 
a  few  bales  of  Englifh  manufa&ure,  cutlery  wares,  fu- 
gar,  tin,  lead,  &c. 

Knights  of  Cyprus ,  an  order  inftituted  by  Guy  de 
Lufignan,  titular  king  of  Jerufalem,  to  whom  Richard  I. 
of  England,  after  conquering  this  ifland,  made  over 
his  right. 

CYRANO,  Bergerac,  a  French  author,  born  in 
Gafcony,  about  the  year  1620.  He  firft  entered  into 
the  army,  where  his  natural  courage  engaged  him  fre¬ 
quently  in  duels  in  the  quality  of  a  fecond  ;  which, 
with  other  rafli  adtions,  procured  him  the  title  of  the 
Intrepid .  But  the  little  profpedt  he  faw  of  prefer¬ 
ment  made  him  renounce  the  trade  of  war  for  the 
exercife  of  w?it.  His  comic  liiftories  of  the  hates  and 
empires  in  the  fun  and  moon,  fhow  him  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  Cartefian  philofophy,  and  to  have  a  lively 
imagination.  Our  Lord  Orrery  claffes  him  with  Swift 
for  his  turn  of  humour,  which  he  fays  the  latter  adopt¬ 
ed  and  purfued.  < 

CYRENAICA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Africa,  cor- 
refponding  to  the  prefent  kingdom  and  defert  of  Baica 
and  Tripoli.  It  was  originally  inhabited  by  a  number 
of  barbarous  nations,  differing  little  from  great  gangs 
of  robbers.  Afterwards  fome  colonies  from  Greece  fet¬ 
tled  here,  and  Cyrenaica  became  fo  powerful  a  ftate, 
that  it  waged  war  with  Egypt  and  Carthage,  often 
with  fuccefs.  In  the  time  of  Darius  Hyftafpes,  Arce- 
filaus,  the  reigning  prince  in  Cyrenaica,  was  driven 
from  the  throne  :  on  which  his  mother  Pheretima  ap¬ 
plied  for  affiftance  to  the  king  of  Cyprus..  Her  fon  af¬ 
terwards  returning  to  Barca,  the  chief.city  of  Cyrene, 
was  there  affaffinated,  together  with  his  father-in-law. 
Pheretima  finding  herfelf  difappointed  by  the  king  of 
Cyprus,  applied  to  Darius  Hyffafpes,  and  by  the  affift- 
tince  of  the  Perfians  reduced  Barca.  Here  (he  beha¬ 
ved  with  the  utmoft  cruelty,  caufing  all  thofe  who 
had  been  concerned  in  her  fon’s  death  to  be  impaled, 
and  the  breads  of  their  wives  to  be  cut  off  and  affixed 
near  them.  She  is  faid  to  have  been  afterwards  devour¬ 
ed  by  worms;  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  divine  judg¬ 
ment  for  her  exceffive  cruelty.  "The  prifoners  in. the 
mean  time  were  fent  to  Darius,  who  fettled  them  in  a 
diftrift  of  Baaria,  from  them  called  Barca .  .Cyre¬ 
naica,  however,  feems  to  have  remained  free  till  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  conquered  it  along 
with  Egypt.  Soon  after  his  death  the  inhabitants 
recovered  their  liberty  ;  but  wre  e  in  a  ffioit  time  redu¬ 
ced  by  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt.  Under  thefe  kings 
it  remained  till  Ptolemy  Phyfcon  made  it  over  to  his 
baflard  fon  Apian,  who  in  the  658th  year  of  Rome  left 
it  by  will  to  the  Romans.  The  fenate  permitted  all 
the  cities  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws ;  and  this 
immediately  filled  the  country  with  tyrants,  thofe  who 
were  moft  potent  in  every  city  or  diftridl  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  affume  the  fovereignty  of  it.  Thus  the  kingdom 
was  thrown  into  great  confufion  ;  but  Lueullus  in  a 
good  meafure  reftoied  the  public  tranquillity  on  his 
coming  thither  during  the  firft  Mithridatic  war.  It  was 
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found  impoffible,  however,  totally  to  fupprefs  thefe  Cyrenatcs 
difturbances  till  the  country  was  reduced  to  the  form 
of  a  Roman  province,  which  happened  about  20  years  „v„., 
after  the  death  of  Apian,  and  76  before  Chriff.  Upon 
a  revolt,  the  citv  of  Cyrene  was  ruined  by  the  Romans.; 
but  they  afterwards  rebuilt  it.  In  procefs  of  time  it 
fell  to  the  Arabs ;  and  then  to  the  Turks,  who  are  the 
prefent  mailers  of  it. 

CYRENAICS,  a  fe&  of  ancient  philofophers,  lo 
called  from  their  founder  Ariffippus  of  Cyrene,  a  dif- 
ciple  of  Socrates. 

The  great  principle  of  their  dodlrine  wras,  that  the 
fupreme  good  of  man  in  this  life  is  pleafure  ;  whereby 
they  not  only  meant  a  privation  of  pain,  and  a  tran¬ 
quillity  of  mind,  but  an  affemblage  of  all  mental  and 
fenfual  pleafures,  particularly  the  laff. 

Cicero  makes  frequent  mention  of  Ariftippus’s 
fchool,  and  fpeaks  of  it  as  yielding  debauchees.  Three 
difciples  of  Ariftippus,  after  his  death,  divided  the  fedl 
into  three  branches  ;  under  which  divifion  it  languifh- 
ed  and  funk  :  the  firft  called  the  Hegefiac  fchool;  the 
fecond  the  Annicerian  ;  and  the  third  the  "Theodor an  ; 
from  the  names  of  their  authors. 

CYRENE,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  the  capital  of 
Cyrenaica,  and  one  of  the  cities  called  Pentapolis ,  di- 
ftant  from  Apollonia,  its  fea-port,  10  miles,  fituated 
on  a  plain,  of  the  form  of  a  table,  according  to  Stra¬ 
bo  :  A  colony  of  the  Thereans.  Though  they  were 
defeendants  of  the  Lacedemonians,  yet  they  differed 
from  them  in  their  turn  of  mind  or  difpofition,  apply¬ 
ing  themfelves  to  philofophy  ;  and  hence  arofe  the  Cy- 
renaic  fe&,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Ariftippus,  who 
placed  all  happinefs  in  pleafure.  The  Cyreneans  were 
a  people  much  given  to  aurigation,  or  the  ufe  of  the 
chariot,  from  their  excellent  breed  of  horfes,  (Pindar, 

Ephorus,  Strabo).  . 

CYRIL,  St,  bifhop  of  Jerufalem,  fucceeded  Maxi¬ 
mus  in  350.  He  was  afterward  depofed  for  the  crime 
of  expofing  to  fale  the  treafures  of  the  church,  and  ap¬ 
plying  the  money  to  the  fupport  of  the  poor  during  a 
great  famine.  Under  Julian  he  was  reftored  to  his 
fee,  and  was  firmly  eftabliffied  in  all  his  old  honours 
and  dignities  under  Thecdofius  ;  in  which  he  conti¬ 
nued  unmolefted  to  his  death  in  386.  1  he  remains 

of  this  father  confift  only  of  23  catechefes,  and  one 
letter  to  the  emperor  Conftantius. 

Cyril,  St ,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  fucceeded 
Theophilus,  his  uncle,  in  412..  Scarce  was  he  inftal- 
led,  when  he  began  to  exert  his  authority  with  great 
rigour  ;  he  drove  the  Novatians  and  Jews  from  Alex¬ 
andria,  permitting  their  wealth  and  fynagogues  to  be 
taken  from  them.  This  proceeding  highly  difpleafed 
Oreftes,  the  governor  of  the  city,  who  law  tnat  if  the 
bifhop’s  authority  was  not  foon  fuppreffed,  it  might 
grow  too  ftxong  for  that  of  the  magiflrate.  Upon  which 
a  kind  of  civil  war  broke  out  between  Oreftes  and  the 
bifhop  ;  many  tumults  were  raifed,  and  fome  battles 
fought  in  the  very  ftreets  of  Alexandria.  St  Cyril  alfo 
diftinguiffied  liimfelf  by  his  zeal  againft  Neftorius  bi- 
ft) op  of  Conftantinople,  who,  in  fome  of  his  homilies, 
had  afferted  that  the  Virgin  Mary  ought  not  to  be  cal¬ 
led  the  mother  of  God.  The  difpute  at  firft  proved 
unfavourable  to  Cyril,  whole  opinion  was  not  only 
condemned,  but  himlelf  deprived  of  his  biiliopnc  and 
thrown  ipto  prifon.  But  he  was  foon  after  relea  e  , 
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Cyrus,  and  gained  a  complete  viftory  over  Neftorius,  who  In 
43  f  was  depofed  from  his  fee  of  Conftantinople.  Cyril 
returned  to  his  fee  at  Conftantinople,  where  he  died 
in  444.  St  Cyril  alfo  wrote  againft  Theodorus  of 
Mopfuefta,  Diodorus  of  Tarfus,  and  Julian  the  apo- 
ftate.  He  compofed  commentaries  on  St  John’s  gof- 
pel,  and  wrote  feveral  other  books.  His  works  were 
publilhed  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  1638,  in  fix  volumes 
folio. 

CYRUS,  the  fon  of  Cambyfes  the  Perfian,  by  Man- 
dane  the  daughter  of  Aftyages  king  of  the  Medes. 
The  two  chief  hiftorians,  who  have  written  the  life  of 
Cyrus,  are  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  ;  but  their  ac¬ 
counts  of  him  are  different,  in  as  much  as  the  latter 
makes  his  father  a  king  of  Perfia,  and  the  former  a 
meaner  man.  The  account  of  Herodotus,  as  Dr  Pri- 
deaux  obferves,  indeed  contains  narratives  that  are 
much  more  ftrange  and  furprifing,  and  confequently 
more  diverting  and  agreeable  to  the  reader  :  and  for 
this  reafon  more  have  chofen  to  follow  him  than  Xeno¬ 
phon. 

Herodotus  informs  us,  that  Aftyages  king  of  the 
Medes  dreamed  that  a  vine  fprung  from  the  womb 
of  his  daughter  Mandane,  the  branches  whereof  over- 
fhadowed  all  Ada  ;  whereupon  having  confulted  the 
foothfayers,  he  was  told  that  his  dream  portended  the 
future  power  and  greatnefs  of  a  child  who  fliould  be 
born  of  his  daughter  :  and  further  that  the  fame  child 
fhould  deprive  him  of  his  kingdom.  Aftyages,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  accompliffiment  of  this  predi&ion,  inftead  of 
marrying  his  daughter  to  fome  powerful  prince,  gave 
her  to  Cambyfes,  a  Perfian  of  mean  condition,  and  one 
who  had  no  great  capacity  for  forming  any  important 
defign,  nor  for  fupporting  the  ambition  of  his  fon,  by 
his  own  riches  and  authority.  Nor  did  Aftvages  flop 
here  :  the  apprehenfions  he  was  under  left  Mandane’s 
fon  might  perhaps  find  that  aftiftance  in  his  own  cou¬ 
rage,  or  fome  lucky  circumftances  which  his  family 
was  not  able  to  fupply  him  with,  induced  him  to  take 
a  refolution  of  defpatching  the  child,  if  there  ftiould  be 
any.  As  foon,  therefore,  as  he  underftood  bis  daugh¬ 
ter  was  with  child,  he  commanded  one  of  his  officers, 
whofe  name  was  Harpagus,  to  deftroy  the  infant  as 
foon  as  it  came  into  the  world.  Harpagus,  fearing 
the  refentment  of  Mandane,  put  the  child  into  the 
hands  of  one  who  was  the  king’s  ftiepherd,  in  order  to 
expofe  him.  The  fhepherd’s  wife  was  fo  extremely 
touched  with  the  beauty  of  Cyrus,  that  (lie  defired  her 
huffiand  rather  to  expofe  her  own  fon,  who  was  born 
fome  time  before,  and  preferve  the  young  prince.  Af¬ 
ter  this  manner  Cvrus  was  preferred,  and  brought  up 
among  the  king’s  ftiepherds. 

One  day,  as  the  neighbouring  children  were  at  play 
together,  Cyrus  was  chofen  king;  and  having  punifti- 
ed  one  of  his  little  play  fellows  with  fome  feverity,  for 
difobeying  his  commands,  the  child’s  parent  complain¬ 
ed  of  Cyrus  to  Aftyages.  This  prince  fent  for  young 
Cyrus,  and  obferving  fomething  great  in  his  air,  his 
manner  and  behaviour,  together  with  a  great  refem- 
blance  of  bis  daughter  Man  Jane,  be  made  particular 
inquiry  into  the  matter,  and  difeovered  that,  in  reality, 
Cyrus  was  no  other  than  his  grand  foil.  Harpagus, 
who  was  the  inftrument  of  preferving  him,  was  pun  idl¬ 
ed  with  the  death  of  his  own  fon  :  however,  Aftyao-es 
believing  that  the  royalty  which  the  foothfayers  had 


promifed  to  the  young  prince,  was  only  that  which  he  Cyrus, 
had  lately  exercifed  among  the  fhepherds  children,  * 
troubled  himfelf  no  more  about  it.  Cyrus  being  grown 
up,  Harpagus  difclofed  the  whole  fecret  of  his  birth  to 
him,  together  w  ith  the  manner  wffierein  he  had  deliver¬ 
ed  him  from  the  cruel  refolution  of  his  grandfather. 

He  encouraged  him  to  come  into  Media,  and  promifed 
to  furnifh  him  with  forces,  in  order  to  make  him  ma¬ 
iler  of  the  country,  and  depofe  Aftyages.  Cyrus  heark¬ 
ened  to  thefe  propofitions,  engaged  the  Perfians  to  take 
up  arms  againft  the  Medes,  marched  at  the  head  of 
them  to  meet  Aftyages,  defeated  him,  and  poffeffed 
himfelf  of  Media.  He  carried  on  many  other  wars  ; 
and  at  length  fat  down  before  Babylon,  which  after  a 
long  fiege  he  took. 

The  relation  of  Cyrus’s  life  from  Xenophon  is  as 
follows  :  Aftyages  king  of  Media  married  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Mandane  to  Cambyfes  king  of  Perfia,  fon  to  Achee- 
menes  king  of  the  fame  nation.  Cyrus  was  born  at 
his  father’s  court,  and  lvas  educated  wfith  all  the  care 
his  birth  required.  When  he  was  about  the  age  of 
1 2  years,  his  grandfather  Aftyages  fent  for  him  to 
Media,  together  with  his  mother  Mandane.  Some 
time  after,  the  king  of  Affyria’s  fon  having  in  aded 
Media,  Aftyages,  with  his  fon  Cyaxares  and  his  grand- 
fon  Cyrus,  marched  againft  him.  Cyrus  diftinguifti- 
ed  himfelf  in  this  war,  and  defeated  the  Affyrians. 
Cambyfes  afterwards  recalled  him,  that  he  might  have 
him  near  his  own  perfon  ;  and  Aftyages  dying,  his  fon 
Cyaxares,  uncle  by  the  mother’s  fide  to  Cyrus,  luc- 
ceeded  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Media. 

Cyrus,  at  the  age  of  30  years,  wpis,  by  his  father 
Cambyfes,  made  general  of  the  Perfian  troops ;  and 
fent  at  the  head  of  30,000  men  to  the  aftiftance  of  his 
uncle  Cyaxares,  whom  the  king  of  Babylon,  with  his 
allies  the  Cappadocians,  Carians,  Phrygians,  Cilicians, 
and  Paphlagonians,  wTere  preparing  to  attack.  Cyax¬ 
ares  and  Cyrus  prevented  them,  by  falling  upon  them 
and  difperfing  them.  Cyrus  advanced  as  far  as  Baby¬ 
lon,  and  fpread  terror  throughout  the  country.  From 
this  expedition  he  retired  to  his  uncle,  towards  the 
frontiers  of  Armenia  and  Affyria,  and  was  received 
by  Cyaxares  in  the  tent  of  the  Aflyrian  king  whom  he 
had  defeated. 

After  this  Cyrus  carried  the  war  into  the  countries 
beyond  the  river  Halys,  entered  Cappadocia,  and  fub- 
dued  it  entirely.  From  thence  he  marched  againft 
Croefus  king  of  Lydia,  beat  him  in  the  firft  battle  ; 
then  befieged  him  in  Sardis  his  capital  ;  and  after  a 
fiege  of  fourteen  days  obliged  him  to  furrender.  See 
Croesus.  After  this,  Cyrus  having  reduced  almoft 
all  Alia,  repafied  the  Euphrates,  and  made  war  upon 
the  Affyrians.  He  marched  directly  to  Babylon,  took 
it,  and  there  prepared  a  palace  for  his  uncle  Cyaxares, 
whither  he  might  retire,  if  at  any  time  he  had  an  in¬ 
clination  to  come  to  Babylon  ;  for  he  was  not  then  in 
the  army.  After  all  thefe  expeditions,  Cyrus  return¬ 
ed  to  his  father  and  mother  into  Perfia,  where  they 
were  ft  ill  living  :  and  going  fome  time  after  to  his 
uncle  Cyaxares  into  Media,  he  married  his  coufin  the 
only  daughter  and  heirefs  of  all  Cyaxares’s  dominions, 
and  went  with  her  to  Babylon,  from  wffience  he  fent 
men  of  the  firft  rank  and  quality  to  govern  all  the  fe¬ 
veral  nations  which  he  had  conquered.  He  engaged 
again  in  feveral  wars,  and  fubdued  all  the  nations 
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Cyrus,  which  lie  between  Syria  and  the  Red  fea, 

— v - '  at  the  age  of  70  years,  after  a  reign  of  30  :  but  au¬ 

thors  differ  verv  much  concerning  the  manner  of  his 
death.  Herodotus,  Juftin,  and  Valerius  Maximus  re¬ 
late,  that  he  died  in  the  war  againft  the  Scythians ; 
and  that  falling  into  an  ambulh  which  Queen  Tomyris 
had  laid  for  him,  the  ordered  his  head  to  be  cut  off, 
and  call  into  a  veffel  full  of  blood,  faying,  “  Thou 
hall  always  thirfted  after  human  blood,  now  glut  thy- 
felf  with  it.”  Diodorus  the  Silician  fays,  that  he  was 
taken  in  an  engagement  and  hanged.  Ctefias  affures 
Us,  that  he  died  of  a  wound  which  he  received  in  liis 
thigh  :  but  by  Xenophon’s  account  he  died  peaceably 
in  his  bed,  amidll  his  friends  and  fervants  5  and  certain 
*  it  is,  that  in  Alexander’s  time  his  monument  was 

fhown  at  Pafagarda  in  Perfia. 

From  all  this  it  is  eafy  to  conclude,  that  we  are  but 
impcrteitly  acquainted  with  the  hiilory  of  this  great 
prince,  the  founder  of  the  Perfian,  and  dcftroyer  of  the 
Chaldean,  empire.  We  learn  fewer  particulars  of  it 
from  Scripture,  but  then  they  are  more  certain  than 
any  that  we  have  produced.  Daniel  (viii.  3  20.) 

in  the  famous  vifion  wherein  God  Ihowed  him  the  ru  n 
of  feveral  great  emperors,  which  were  to  precede  tne 
birth  of  the  Mali  ah,  reprefents  Cyius  to  us  under  the 
idea  of  “  a  ram,  which  had  two  horns  -,  and  the  two 
horns  were  high,  but  the  one  was  higher  than  the 
other,  and  the  higher  came  up  lafl.  This  ram  pullied 
weftward,  and  northward,  and  foutlivvard,  fo  that  no 
beads  might  dand  before  him  ;  neither  was  there  any 
that  could  deliver  out  of  his  hand,  but  he  did  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  will,  and  became  great.’’  I  he  ram  s 
two  horns  fignify  the  two  empires  which  Cyrus  re- 
united  in  his  perfon  ;  that  of  the  Medes,  and  that  of 
the  Perfians.  The  lad  was  greater  and  more  power¬ 
ful  than  the  empire  of  the  Medes  ;  or  otherwise  thele 
two  horns  fignify  the  two  branches  of  Cyrus  s  fuccel- 
fors.  His  Con  Cambyfes  dying,  the  empire  was  tranl- 
ferred  to  Darius  the  fon  of  Hyilafpes,  and  was  conti¬ 
nued  down  to  Darius  Codomannus,  who,  as  Calmet 
/thinks,  is  the  great  horn  which  the  he-goat,  that  de¬ 
notes  Alexander,  run  againft.  In  chap.vii.  5.  Daniel 
comoares  Cyrus  to  a  bear,  with  three  ribs  m  the  mouth 
of  h,  to  which  it  was  laid,  “  Arife,  devour  much 
fl.fli  »  Cvrus  fucceeded  his  father  Cambyfes  in  the 
kingdom  of  Perfia.  and  Darius  the  Mede,  by  Xeno¬ 
phon  called  Cyaxares,  and  Aftyages  in  the  apocryphal 
chapter  (xiii.  1.)  of  Daniel,  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Medes  and  empire  of  Babylon.  He  was  monarch  of 
all  the  eaft;  or  as  he  fpeaks  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  22,  23. 
and  Ezr.  i.  1,  2.)  “  of  all  the  earth,”  when  he  per- 
mined  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  own  country,  in 
the  year  of  tlie  world  34 66,  before  Jefus  Chnft  538. 
The  enemies  of  the  Hebrews,  making  ufe  of  tms 
prince’s  affeHion  to  his  own  religion,  prevailed  with 
him  to  put  a  ftop  by  his  orders  to  the  building  of 
the  temple  at  Jerufnlem  ;  (Ezra  ,v.  5.)  The  pro¬ 
phets  frequently  foretold  the  coming  of  Cyrus  ;  and 
1  fa i all  (xliv.  28.)  has  been  fo  particular  as  to  declare 
his  name  200  years  before  he  was  born.  Jofepnus 
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He  died  fame  God  had  deferibed  him  by  name  in  the  writings 
of  the  prophets,  and  foretold  that  he  fhould  build  a 
temple  to  him  at  |erufalem.  Cyrus  is  pointed  out  m 
Scripture  under  the  name  of  the  righteous  man  and 
the  lhepherd  of  Ifrael,  (Ifaiah  xli.  2.  to.  xlvi.  II.  and 
xliv.  28.)  Notwithftanding  this,  God  fays  of  him 
( Ifaiah  xlv.  5.)  “  I  girded  thee,  though  thou  haft  not 
known  me.”  And  Jeremiah  calls  Cyrus  and  his  peo- 
pie  who  overthrew  the  BabylonHh  empire,  thieves  and 
robbers.  The  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  is  clearly 
fet’down  by  the  prophets,  and  may  be  feen  under  the 
articles  Babylon  and  Belshazzar.  Archbilhop 
Uiher  fixes  the  birth  of  Cyrus  to  the  year  of  the  world 
540  c;  his  firfi  year  at  Babylon  to  3466,  and  his 
death  to  ?475-  The  eafiern  people  will  have  it,  that 
Cyrus  by"his  mother’s  fide  was  defeended  from  lome 


:  the  Hebrew  prophet 


;s  :  as 


alfo  that  his  wife  was 


ins  name  jv.ni*  "  .  T  f  , 

(Antiq.  lib.  ii.  c.  2-)  fays,  that  the  Jews  of  Babylon 
ihowed  this  paff.ige  of  the  prophet  to  Cyrus  ;  and  that 
this  prince,  in  the  ediCt  which  he  granted  them  for 
their  return,  acknowledged  that  he  received  the  empire 
of  the  world  from  the  God  of  llraei ;  and  that  the 


lew,  which  is  the  reafon  (fay  they)  that  this  prince 
fo  attached  himfelf  to  the  Jews,  to  whom  he  was  (o 

nearly  allied.  .  T  ,  * 

Cyrus  II.  was  the  younger  fon  of  Danus  ISathus, 
and  the  brother  of  Artaxerxes.  He  was  lent  by  his 
father  at  the  age  of  1 6  to  affift  the  Lacedaemonians 
againft  Athens.  Artaxerxes  fucceeded  to  the  throne 
at  the  death  of  Nothus  ;  and  Cyrus,  who  was  of  an 
afpiring  foul,  attempted  to  affaflinate  him.  He  was 
difeovered,  and  had  been  punilhed  with  death,  had  not 
his  mother  Paryfatis  fared  him  from  the  hands  of  the 
executioner  by  her  tears  and  entreaties.  ^  ms  circum- 
ftance  did  not  in  the  leaft  check  the  ambition  of  Cy¬ 
rus  ;  he  was  appointed  over  Lydia  and  the  fea-coatts, 
where  he  fecretly  fomented  rebellion  and  levied  troops 
under  various  pretences.  At  lad  he  took  the  held 
with  an  army  of  100,000  barbarians,  and  13,000 
Greeks  under  the  command  ot  Clearchus.  Artaxer¬ 
xes  met  him  with  900,000  men  near  Cunaxa.  I  be 
battle  was  long  and  bloody  ;  and  Cyrus  might  have 
perhaps  obtained  the  vidlory,  had  not  his  uncommon 
rufhnefs  proved  his  ruin.  It  is  faid  that  the  two  royal 
brothers  met  in  perfon,  and  their  engagement  ended 
in  the  death  of  Cyrus,  401  years  be, ore  the  Auguftan 
aoe.  Artaxerxes  was  fo  anxious  of  its  being  uiuver- 
folly  reported  that  his  brother  had  ff.llen  by  his  hand, 
that  he  put  to  death  two  of  his  fubjeds  for  beading 
that  they  had  killed  Cyrus.  The  Greeks,  who  were 
engaged  in  the  expedition,  obtained  much  glory  in  the 
battle;  and  after  the  death  of  Cyrus  they  remained 
victorious  in  the  field  without  a  commander.  1  hey 
were  not  difeouraged,  though  at  tne  didance  of  above 
600  leagues  from  their  country,  and  furrounded  on 
every  fide  by  a  powerful  enemy.  They  unammoufiy 
united  in  the  eleftion  of  commande.s,  and  traverfed  all 
Afia  in  fpite  of  the  continual  attacks  of  tlie  Perfians  , 
and  nothing  is  more  truly  celebrated  in  ancient  lnftory 
than  the  bold  retreat  of  the  ten  thoufand.  Tlie  jour¬ 
ney  that  they  made  from  the  place  of  their  firft  em¬ 
barkation  till  their  return,  has  been  calculated  at  5> 
leagues,  performed  in  the  fpace  of  I J  months,  including 
all  the  time  which  was  devoted  to  take  reft  and  ie- 
f refitment.  This  retreat  has  been  celebrated  by  Xe¬ 
nophon,  who  was  one  of  their  leaders,  and  among  the 

friends  and  fupporters  of  Cyrus. 

CYST,  the  bag  or  tunic  including  all  lncylfed  tu¬ 
mors,  as  the  feirihus,  atheroma,  fteatoma,  meliceres, 

&c-  CYSTIC, 


Cyftic 

Czar. 


C  Z  A  [ 

CYSTIC,  in  Anatomy ,  a  name  given  to  two  arte¬ 
ries  and  two  veins. 

Cystic  Dull.  See  Anatomy  Index . 

CYTHERA,  -or///;/,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland 
oppofite  to  Mallea,  a  promontory,  and  to  Boiae,  a  town 
of  Laconia  ;  with  a  cognominal  cown,  which  has  an 
excellent  port  called  Scandea .  The  ifland  was  facred 
to  Venus,  with  a  very  ancient  temple  of  that  goddefs 
exhibited  in  armour  at  Cythera,  as  in  Cyprus  :  now 
Cerigo. 

CYTHEREA,  in  Mythology ,  the  furnamc  of  Ve¬ 
nus,  fo  called  from  Cythera  an  ifland,  where  (lie  had 
a  temple  efteemed  the  mod;  ancient  in  Greece,  and  on 
the  (bores  of  which  (he  was  believed  to  be  borne  by  the 
Zephyrs,  fur  rounded*  by  the  Loves,  the  Tritons,  and 
Nereides,  reclining  in  a  languifhing  pofture  in  a  fea- 
(hell.  They  give  the  name  of  Cytheriades  to  the 
Graces  which  attended  her  on  the  thore  without  quit¬ 
ting  her,  except  on  thofe  occafions  when  (lie  rather 
cliofe  to  be  waited  upon  by  the  Pleafuies. 

CYTINUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
gynandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  I  jth  .  order,  Sannentacece.  See  Botany 
Index. 

CYTISUS,  tree  trefoil,  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  dtadelphia  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  3 2d  order,  Papilionacca .  See 
Botany  Index . 

CYZICENS,  Cyzicena,  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
were  a  fort  of  magnificent  banqueting  houfes,  always 
looking  toward  the  north,  and  ufually  opening  upon 
gardens. 

They  had  their  name  from  Cyzicus,  3  city  very  con- 
fiderable  for  the  grandeur  of  its  buildings  ;  fituated  in 
an  ifland  of  Myfia,  bearing  the  fame  name. 

CYZICUM,  or  Cyzicus,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  one 
of  the  nobleft  cities  of  the  Hither  Alia  5  fituated  in  a 
cognominal  ifland  of  the  Propontis,  on  thecoad  of  My- 
fia  ;  joined  to  the  continent  by  two  bridges  (Strabo)  ; 
the  fird  bv  Alexander  :  the  city,  a  colony  of  the  IYli- 
lefians  (Pliny).  Rendered  famous  by  the  (iege  of  Mi- 
thridates*  which  was  raifed  by  Lucullus. — The  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  made  a  free  people  by  the  Romans,  but  for¬ 
feited  their  freedom  under  Tiberius.  It  was  adorned 
with  a  citadel  and  wails  round  it  ;  had  a  port  and 
marble  towers;  and  three  magazines,  one  for  arms, 
another  for  warlike  engines,  and  a  third  for  corn. 
Cyziceni,  the  people  ;  noted  by  the  ancients  for  their 
timidity  and  effeminacy  :  hence  the  proverb  in  Zeno- 
dotus  and  others,  HinUura  Cyzenica,  applied  to  per  Tons 
guilty  of  an  indecency  through  fear  ;  but  Stateres  Cy¬ 
ziceni,  niimmi  Cyziceni ,  denote  things  executed  to  per¬ 
fection. 

CZACKTHURN,  a  drong  town  of  Germany,  in 
Aullria,  and  near  the  frontiers  of  Hungary.  It  is  feat- 
ed  between  the  rivers  Drave  and  Muhir,  in  E.  Long. 
17.  19.  N.  Lat.  46.  24. 

CZAR,  a  title  of  honour,  affumed  by  the  grand 
dukes,  or,  as  they  are  now  dyled,  emperors  of  Ruflia. 

The  natives  pronounce  it  tzar,  or  zaar  ;  and  this,  by 
corruption  (it  has  been  fancied),  from  Ceefar ,  u  em¬ 
peror,”  from  fome  imagined  relation  to  the  Roman 
emperors.  But  this  etymology  does  not  feem  correct. 
When  the  czar  Peter  formerly  required  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  courts  an  acknowledgment  of  his  imperial  titles, 
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and  that  the  appellation  of  Emperor  (hould  never  be 
omitted,  there  was  great  difficulty  made  about  it, 
efpecially  at  the  court  of  Vienna ;  which  occafioned 
him  to  produce  the  famous  letter,  written  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  tongue,  from  Maximilian  I.  emperor  of  Germany, 
to  Vaffili  Ivanovitch,  confirming  a  treaty  of  alliance 
offenfive  and  defend ve  againft  Sigifmond  king  of  Po¬ 
land.  In  this  difpatch,  which  is  dated  Augud  the 
4th,  1514,  and  is  ratified  with  the  feal  of  the  golden 
bull,  Maximilian  addrefles  Vaffili  by  calling  him  Kayftr 
and  Herrfcher  alter  Rujfen ,  “  emperor  and  ruler  of  all 
the  Ruffias.”  But  independently  of  this  document, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  foreign  courts,  in 
their  intercourfe  with  that  of  Mofcow,  fly  led  the  ioVe- 
reigns  indiferiminately  Great  Duke ,  Czar ,  and  Em¬ 
peror.  With  refpeCl  to  England  in  particular,  it  is 
certain,  that  in  Chancellor’s  Account  of  Ruflia,  fo 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  Ivan  Vafiilie- 
vitch  II.  is  called  Lord  and  Emperor  of  all  Ri/ffia  ;  and 
in  the  Englifh  difpatches,  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
to  that  of  Anne,  he  is  generally  add  relied  under  the 
fame  appellation.  When  the  European  powers,  how¬ 
ever,  (lyled  tile  czar  Emperor  of  Mufcovy,  they  by  no 
means  intended  to  give  him  a  title  fimilar  to  that 
which  was  peculiar  to  the  emperor  of  Germany  ;  but 
they  bellowed'  upon  him  that  appellation  as  upon 
an  Afiatic  lovereign,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we 
now  fay  the  emperors  of  China  and  Japan.  When 
Peter,  therefore,  determined  to  affume  the  title  of  em¬ 
peror,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  it  had 
been  conferred  upon  his  predeceflbrs  by  mod  of  the 
European  powers  j  yet  when  he  was  defirous  of  affix¬ 
ing  to  the  term  the  European  fenfc,  it  was  confidered 
as  an  innovation,  and  was  productive  of  more  negocia- 
tions  than  would  have  been  requifite  for  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  mod  important  date  affair.  At  the  fame 
time  it  occafioned  a  curious  controvcrfy  among  the 
learned,  concerning  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  titles 
by  which  the  monarchs  of  this  country  have  been  di- 
ftinguidied.  From  their  reftarches  it  appeared,  that 
the  early  fovereigns  of  Rufila  were  called  great  dukes, 
and  that  Vaffili  Ivanovitch  was  probably  the  fird  who 
dylcdhimfelf  tzar,  an  expreffion  which  in  the  Sclavonian 
language  (ignifies  king;  and  that  his  fucceffors  con¬ 
tinued  to  bear  within  their,  own  dominions  -  that  title 
as  the  mod  honourable  appellation,  until  Peter  the 
Great  fird  took  that  of  Povelitel,  or  emperor.  After 
many  delays  and  objections,  the  principal  courts  of 
Europe  confented,  about  the  year  1722,  to  addrefs  the 
fovercign  of  Rudia  with  the  title  of  Emperor  ;  without 
prejudice,  neverthelefs,  to  the  other  crowned  heads  of 
Europe. 

CZASLAU,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  and  capital  of  a 
circle  of  the  fame  name.  Here  is  the  highed  tower 
in  all  Bohemia  ;  and  near  this  place  the  king  ot  Pruffia 
gained  a  vi&ory  over  the  Andrians  in  1742.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Crudenka,  in  E.  Long.  15.  33.  N. 
Lat.  49.  50. 

CZENSTOKOW,  a  town  of  Poland  in  the  pala¬ 
tinate  of  Cracovia,  with  a  fort,  in  which  they  keep  a 
rich  treafure,  called  “  the  treafure  of  the  Virgin  Mary.” 
The  pilgrims  dock  hither  fo  much  for  the  fake  of  a 
convent  near  it,  that  it  is  called  the  Loretto  of  Poland. 
The  town  is  fituated  on  the  river  Warte.  E.  Long. 
19.  15.  N.  Lat.  50.  48. 

CZERNIC, 


D  A  C 

Czernic,  CZERNIC,  a  town  of  Carniola,  in  Auftria,  fitua- 
Czernikou.te(j  ;n  £.  Long.  15.  O.  N.  Lat.  46.  12.  It  is  remark- 
able  for  its  lake  ;  for  a  particular  defcription  of  which 
fee  the  article  Circhnitzer. 

CZERN1KOU,  a  confiderable  town  of  Mufcovy, 
and  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame  name>  with  a  caflle. 
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It  is  feated  on  the  river  Dezna,  in  E.  Long.  32.  1 3 . Czongrodt.^ 
N.  Lat.  51.  20. 

CZONGRODT,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  and 
capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name,  at  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  rivers  Teiffe  and  Keres.  E.  Long.  20.  57. 

N.  Lat.  46.  50. 


D. 


DTHE  fourth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  the 
9  third  confonant. 

Grammarians  generally  reckon  D  among  the  lingual 
letters,  as  fuppofmg  the  tongue  to  have  the  princi¬ 
pal  (hare  in  the  pronunciation  thereof;  though  the  Ab¬ 
bot  de  Dangeau  feems  to  have  reafon  in  making  it  a 
palate  letter.  The  letter  D  is  the  fourth  in  the  He¬ 
brew,  Chaldee,  Samaritan,  Syriac,  Greek,  and  Latin 
alphabets  ;  in  the  five  firft  of  which  languages  it  has 
the  fame  name,  though  fomewhat  differently  fpoke, 
e.  g.  in  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  and  Chaldee  Daleth ,  in 
Syriac  Doleth ,  and  in  Greek  Delta . 

The  form  of  our  D  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
Latins,  as  appears  from  all  the  ancient  medals  and  in- 
fcriptions ,  and  the  Latin  D  is  no  other  than  the  Greek 
A,  rounded  a  little,  by  making  it  quicker  and  at  two 
ilrokes.  The  A  of  the  Greeks,  again,  is  borrowed  from 
the  ancient  charadler  of  the  Hebrew  Daleth  :  which 
form  it  ftill  letains,  as  is  fhown  by  the  Jefuit  Souciet, 
in  his  Diftertation  on  the  Samaritan  Medals. 

D  is  alfo  a  numeral  letter,  fignifymg  five  hundred , 
which  arifes  hence,  that  in  the  Gothic  characters,  the 
D  is  half  the  M,  which  fignifies  a  thoufand .  Hence 
the  verfe. 

Lit  era  D  velut  A  tiuingenios fignificahtU 
A  dafli  added  a-top  D,  denotes  it  to  (land  for  five 

thoufand.  .  .c 

Ufed  as  an  abbreviation,  it  lias  various  fiomhcations: 

thus  D  Hands  for  Doflor ;  as,  M.  D.  for  Doftor  of 
Medicine  ;  D.  T.  Doftor  of  Theology  ;  D  D-  im¬ 
plies  Dcilor  of  Divinity,  or  “  dono  dedit ;  D.  D.  D. 
is  ufed  for  “  dat,  dicat,  dedicat  and  D.  D.  D.  D. 
for  “  dignum  Deo  donum  dedit.” 

DAB,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  fpecies  ot  PleurO- 
nectes.  See  Ichthyology  Index. 

DABUL,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  Ea(I  Indies,  on 
the  coail  of  Malabar,  and  to  the  fouth  of  the  gulf  of 
Cambaye,  on  a  navigable  river.  It  was  formerly  very 
flourifhine,  but  is  now  much  decayed.  It  belongs  to 
the  Portuguefe,  and  its  trade  confirts  prmcipady  in 
penner  and  fait.  E.  Long.  50.  X*  Lat. 

DACCA,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  kingdom  or  Ben¬ 
gal  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  86.  10. 
N  Lat  24.  o.— The  advantages  of  the  fituation  of 
this  place,  and  the  fertility  of  the  foil  round  it,  have 
long  finer  made  it  the  centre  of  an  extenfive  commerce. 
The  courts  oi  Delhi  and  Muxadavad  are  furnmied  riom 
thence  with  the  cottons  wanted  for  their  own  con- 

I 


fumption,  They  each  of  them  maintain  an  agent  on  t 

the  fpot  to  fuperintend  the  manufa&ure  of  them  ;  and  W~“V— 
he  has  an  authority,  independent  of  the  magiftrate, 
over  the  brokers,  weavers,  embroiderers,  and  all  the 
workmen  wliofe  bufinefs  has  any  relation  to  the  objeft 
of  his  commiflion.  Thefe  unhappy  people  are  forbid¬ 
den,  under  pecuniary  and  corporeal  penalties,  to  fell,  to 
any  perfon  whatever,  a  piece  exceeding,  the  value  of 
three  guineas  :  nor  can  they,  but  by  dint  of  money, 
relieve  thenifelves  from  this  oppreflion. 

In  this,  as  in  all  the  other  markets,  the  Europeans 
treat  with  the  IVIoorifh  brokers  fettled  upon  the  fpot, 
and  appointed  by  the  government.  They  likewise  lend 
their  name  to  the  individuals  of  their  own  nation,  as 
well  as  to  Indians  and  Armenians  living  in  their  fettle- 
ments,  who,  without  this  precaution,  would  infallibly 
be  plundered.  The  Moors  themfelves,  in  their  private 
t  ran  fa  61  ions,  fometimes  avail  themfelves  of  the  fame 
pretence,  that  they  may  pay  only  two,  inftead  of  five 
per  cent.  A  diflin61ion  is  obferved,  in  their  contrails, 
between  the  cottons  that  are  befpoke  and  thofe  which 
the  weaver  ventures,  in  forne  places,  to  manufa6lure  on 
his  own  account.  The  length,  the  number  of  threads, 
and  the  price,  of  the  former  are  fixed :  nothing  further 
than  the  commiflion  for  the  latter  is  ftipulated,  becaufe 
it  is  impoflible  to  enter  into  the  fame  detail.  Thefe 
nations  that  make  a  point  of  having  fine  goods,  take 
proper  meafures  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  advance 
money  to  their  workmen  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  weavers,  who  ill  general  have  but  little  employ¬ 
ment  at  that  time,  perform  their  work  with  lefs  hurry 
than  in  the  months  of  Oaober,  November,  and  De¬ 
cember,  when  the  demand  is  prefling. 

Some  of  the  cottons  are  delivered  unbleached,  and 
others  half  bleached.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  this 
cuflom  might  be  altered.  It  is  very  common  to  fee 
cottons  that  look  very  beautiful  go  oft  in  the  bleach¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  the  manufa61urers  and  brokers  ioreiee 
how  they  will  turn  out ;  but  the  Europeans  have  not 
fo  exquifite  a  touch,  nor  fuch  an  experienced  eye,  to 
difeern  this.  It  is  a  circumftance  peculiar  to  India, 
that  cottons,  of  what  kind  foever  they  are.  can  never 
be  well  bleached  and  prepared  but  in  the  place  w  cere 
they  are  manufaflured.  If  they  have  the  misfortune 
to  get  damage  before  they  are  (hipped  for  Europe, 
they  muft  be  lent  back  to  the  places  horn  whence  they 


came. 

DACE,  a  fpecies  of  Cyprinus. 
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#  This  fifh  is  extremely  common  in  our  rivers,  and 
gives  the  expert  angler  great  diverfion.  The  dace  will 
—  bite  at  any  fly  3  but  he  is  more  than  ordinarily  fond  of 
the  ftone  caddis,  or  May  fly,  which  is  plentiful  in  the 
latter  end  of  April  and  the  whole  month  of  May. 
Great  quantities  of  thefe  may  be  gathered  among  the 
reeds  or  fedges  by  the  water-fide  3  and  on  the  hawthorn 
bullies  near  the  waters.  Thefe  are  a  large  and  hand- 
fome  bait  3  but  as  they  only  laft  a  fmall  part  of  the  year 
in  feafon,  recourfe  is  to  be  had  to  the  ant-fly.  Of  thefe 
the  black  ones  found  in  large  mole-hills  or  ant-hills 
are  the  bell.  Thefe  may  be  kept  alive  a  long  time  in  a 
bottle,  with  a  little  of  the  earth  of  the  hill,  and  fome 
roots  of  grafs  3  and  they  are  in  feafon  throughout  the 
months  of  June,  July,  Auguft,  and  September.  The 
befl  feafon  of  all  is  when  they  fwarm,  which  is  in  the 
end  of  July  or  beginning  of  Auguft 3  and  they  may 
be  kept  many  months  in  a  veflel  waflied  out  with  a  fo- 
1-ution  of  honey  in  water,  even  longer  than  with  the 
earth  and  grafs-roots  in  the  vial  3  though  that  is  the 
moft  convenient  method  with  a  fmall  parcel  taken  for 
one  day’s  fifliing.  In  warm  weather  this  fifh  very  fel- 
dom  refufes  a  fly  at  the  top  of  the  water  3  but  at  other 
times  he  mull  have  the  bait  funk  to  within  three 
inches  of  the  bottom.  The  winter  fifhing  for  dace 
requires  a  very  different  bait  :  this  is  a  white  maggot 
with  a  reddifli  head,  which  is  the  produce  of  the  eggs 
of  the  beetle,  and  is  turned  up  with  the  plough  in 
great  abundance.  A  parcel  of  thefe  put  in  any  veflel, 
with  the  earth  they  were  taken  in,  will  keep  many 
months,  and  are  an  excellent  bait.  Small  dace  may 
be  put  into  a  glafs  jar  with  frefli  water  3  and  there  pre- 
lerved  alive  for  a  long  time,  if  the  water  is  properly 
changed.  They  have  been  obferved  to  eat  nothing 
but  the  animalcula  of  the  water.  They  will  grow  very 
tame  by  degrees. 

DACHAW,  a  town  of  Bavaria  in  Germany.  It  is 
pretty  large,  well  built,  and  feated  on  a  mountain,  near 
the  river  Amber,  io  miles  N.  W.  of  Munich.  Here 
the  eleftor  has  a  palace  and  fine  gardens.  E.  Lon? 

II.  30.  N.  Lat.  48.  20.  6‘ 

-^ACIA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  country  which 
I  rajan,  who  reduced  it  to  a  province,  joined  to  Mcefia 
by  an  admirable  bridge.  This  country  lies  extended  be¬ 
tween  the  Danube  and  Carpathian  mountains,  from  the 
river  Tibifcus,  quite  to  the  north  bend  of  the  Danube  • 
fo  as  to  extend  thence  in  a  dired  line  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube  and  to  the  Euxine  3  on  the  north  fide 
next  the  Carpates,  terminated  by  the  river  Hierafus’ 
now  the  Pruth  3  on  the  weft  by  the  Tibifcus  or  Teifs  ; 
comprising  a  part  of  Upper  Hungary,  all  Tranfylvania 
and  \\  allaehia,  and  a  part  of  Moldavia.  Daei,  the 
people  3  a  name  which  Strabo  takes  to  be  the  fame 
w'lth  the  Davi  of  comedies  ;  neighbours,  on  the  weft, 
to  the  Get&,  an  appellation  common  alfo  in  come- 
dies  Jofephus  mentions  a  fet  of  religious  men  among 
theDaci,whom  he  calls  Plift\,  and  compares  with  the 
IMleni  :  of  thefe  Plifti  no  other  author  makes  any  men¬ 
tion.  Dacicus ,  the  epithet  alfumed  by  fome  empe- 
rors,  (Juvenal).  There  was  a  Dacia  Aureliana,  a 
part  of  Illyncum,  which  was  divided  into  the  eaftern 
and  weftern  ;  Sirmium  being  the  capital  of  the  latter, 
and  Sardica  of  the  former.  But  this  belongs  to  the 
lower  age.  b 

DACIER,  Andrew,  born  at  Cafires  in  Upper 
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Languedoc,  1651,  had  a  great  genius  and  inclination 
for  learning,  and  ftudied  at  Saumur  under  Tannegui ' 
le  Fevre,  then  engaged  in  the  inftru&ion  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  proved  afterwards  an  honour  to  her  fex.  This 
gave  rife  to  that  mutual  tendernefs  which  a  marriage 
of  40  years  could  never  weaken  in  them.  The  duke  of 
Montaufier  hearing  of  his  merit,  put  him  in  the  lift  of 
commentators  for  the  ufe  of  the  Dauphin,  and  enga¬ 
ged  him  in  an  edition  of  Pompeius  Feftus,  which  he 
publifhed  in  1681.  His  edition  of  Horace,  printed  at 
Paris  in  ten  vols  I2mo,  and  his  other  works,  raifed 
him  a  great  reputation.  He  was  made  a  member  of 
the  academy  of  inlcriptions  in  1695.  When  the  hif- 
tory  of  Louis  XIV.  by  medals  was  finifhed,  he  was 
chofen  to  prelent  it  to  his  majefty ;  who  being  inform¬ 
ed  of  the  pains  which  he  had  taken  in  it,  fettled  upon 
him  a  penlion  of  2000  livres,  and  appointed  him  keep¬ 
er  of  the  books  of  the  king’s  clolet  in  the  Louvre. 
When  that  poll  was  united  to  that  of  library-keeper  to 
the  king,  he  was  not  only  continued  in  the  privilege  of 
his  place  during  life,  but  the  furvivance  was  granted  to 
his  wife  3  a  favour  of  which  there  had  been  no  inftance 
before.  But  the  death  of  Madame  Dacier  in  1720,  ren¬ 
dered  this  grant,  which  was  fo  honourable  to  her,  in- 
effectual.  He  died  September  18.  172 2,  of  an  ulcer 
in  the  throat.  In  his  manners,  fentiments,  and  the 
whole  of  his  conduct,  he  was  a  complete  model  of  that 
ancient  philofophy  of  which  he  was  fo  great  an  ad¬ 
mirer,  and  which  he  improved  by  the  rules  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Chriftjanity. 

Dacier,  Anne,  daughter  of  Tannegui  le  Fevre, 
profeflor  of  Greek  at  Saumur  in  France.  She  early 
Ihowed  a  fine  genius,  which  her  father  cultivated  with 
great  care  and  fatisfaaion.  After  her  father’s  death 
Ihe  went  to  Paris,  whither  her  fame  had  already  reach¬ 
ed  3  fhe  was  then  preparing  an  edition  of  Callimachus, 
which  Hie  publifhed  in  1674.  Having  fhown  fome 
fheets  of  it  to  Mr  Huet,  preceptor  to  the  dauphin,  and 
to  feveral  other  men  of  learning  at  the  court,  the  work 
was  fo  highly  admired,  that  the  duke  of  Montaufier 
made  a  propofal  to  her  of  publifhing  feveral  Latin  au¬ 
thors  for  the  ufe  of  the  dauphin.  She  reje&ed  this  pro¬ 
pofal  at  fir  ft,  as  a  talk  to  which  Ihe  was  not  equal _ 

But  the  duke  infilled  upon  it ;  fo  that  at  laft  he  gain¬ 
ed  her  confent  ;  upon  which  fhe  undertook  an  edition 
of  Florus,  publifhed  in  1674.  Her  reputation  being 
now  fpread  over  all  Europe,  Chriftina,  queen  of  Swe¬ 
den,  ordered  Count  Konigfmark  to  make  her  a  compli¬ 
ment  in  her  name  :  upon  which  Mademoifelle  le  Fevre 
fent  the  queen  a  Latin  letter,  with  her  edition  of  Flo¬ 
rus  ;  to  which  her  majefty  wrote  an  obliging  anfwer, 
and  not  long  after  fent  her  another  letter,  to  perfuade 
her  to  abandon  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  made  her 
confiderable  oilers  to  fettle  at  her  court.  In  1683  fhe 
married  Mr  Dacier 3  and  foon  after  declared  her  defign 
to  the  duke  of  Montaufier  and  the  biftiop  of  Meaux  of 
reconciling  herfelf  to  the  church  of  Rome,  which  fhe 
had  entertained  for  fome  time  :  but  as  Mr  Dacier  was 
not  yet  convinced  of  the  reafonablenefs  of  fuch  a 
change,  they  retired  to  Caftres  in  1684,  where  they 
had  a  fmall  eftate,  in  order  to  examine  the  points  of 
controverfy  between  the  Proteftants  and  the  Roman 
Catholics.  They  at  laft  determined  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  and  made  the  public  abjuration  in  1685.  Af- 
ter  this,  the  king  gave  both  hulhand  and  wife  marks 

of 
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of  his  favour.  In  1693,  (he  applied  herfelf  to  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  her  fon  and  daughter,  who  made  a  prodigi¬ 
ous  progrefs:  the  fon  died  in  1694,  and  the  d™g“ter 
became  a  nun  in  the  abbey  of  Longchamp.  She  had 
another  daughter,  who  had  united  in  her  all  the  vir¬ 
tues  and  acco  nplilhments  that  could  adorn  the  fex  ;  but 
(Ire  died  at  1 8.  Her  mother  has  immortalized  her  me¬ 
mo.  y  iu  the  preface  to  her  tr.nflat.on  of  the  Iliad. 
Madame  D  icier  was  in  a  very  infirm  (late  of  health  the 
two  lafl  years  of  her  life  ;  and  died  after  a  very  pain¬ 
ful  ficknefs,  Auguft  17.  17*0,  aged  69-  ^e  was  re¬ 
markable  for  her  firmnefs,  generofity,  equality  ot  tem- 

P  DACTYL,  (daflylus),  a  foot  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
poetry,  confuting  of  a  long  fyllable,  followed  by  two 
fhort  ones  •,  as  carmine.  „ 

Some  fay  it  is  derived  fiom  3«*r »  f’nS=r; 
becaufe  it  is  divided  into  three  joints,  the  firft  of  which 

is  longer  than  the  other  two.  .  '  .  , 

The  daft  vl  is  faid  to  have  been  the  invention  of 
Dionyfius  or  Bacchus,  who  delivered  oracles  m  this 
meafure  at  Delphos,  before  Apollo.  The  Greeks  ca 
it  a.Arr;**.  The  daflyl  and  fpondee  are  the  molt 
confiderable  of  the  poetical  feet ; as  °eing  the  mea- 
fures  ufed  in  heroic  verfe  by  Homer,  Virgil,  &c. 
Thefe  two  are  of  equal  time,  but  not  equal  motion 
The  fpondee  has  an  even,  (trong,  and  tteady  pace,  like 
a  trot  :  the  daflyl  refembles  the  nimbler  Itrokes  of  a 

8°DACTYLI  IDJCI  ;  the  Fingers  of  Mount  Ida. 
Concerning  thefe,  Pagan  theology  and  fab  e  give  very 
different  accounts.  The  Cretans  paid  divine  worflup 
to  them,  as  thofe  who  had  nurfed  and  brought  up  the 
god  Jupiter  ;  whence  it  appears,  that  they  were  he 

fame  as  the  Corybantes  and  Curetes.  Neverthelefs 

Strabo  makes  them  different  •,  and  fays,  that  the  tradi¬ 
tion  in  Phrygia  was,  that  “  the  Curetes  and  Corybantes 
v  ere  defeended  from  the  Daflyli  Idmi :  that  there  were 
originally  an  hundred  men  in  the  iiland,  who  were  cai- 
ItADaclyli  hUi ;  from  whom  fprang  nine  Curetes,  and 
each  of  thefe  nine  produced  ten  men  as  many  as  he 
fingers  of  a  man’s  two  hands  ;  and  that  this  gave  the 
name  to  the  anceftors  of  the  Daflyli  ld*i.  He  ic- 
jateS  another  opinion,  which  is,  that  there  were  but 
five  Daflyli  lead;  who,  according  to  Sophocles,  were 
fhe  inventors  of  iron  :  that  thefe  five  brothers  had  five 
Me  and  that  from  this  number  they  took  the  name 
o  F  noers  of  Mount  Ida,  becaufe  they  were  in  number 
?en  fnd  that  they  worked  at  the  foot  of  this  moun¬ 
tain  Diodorus  Siculus  reports  the  matter  a  little :  di  - 
fmently.  Pie  fays,  “  the  firfl  inhabitants  of  the  iflmd 
of  Crete  were  the  Daflyli  Idsei,  who  had  their  reli¬ 
ance  on  Mount  Ida:  that  feme  fa.d  they ^  were  an 
,  A  •  ntViers  only  five  hi  number,  equal  to  the  fin 
gers  of  a  man’s  hand,  whence,  they  had  the  name  o 
%aBvli:  that  they  were  magicians,  and  addifled  to 
myftkal  ceremonies  :  that  Orpheus  was  their  d.fop  , 
and  carried  their  myfter.es  ...to  Greece  that  .he  H. 
tvli  invented  the  ufe  of  iron  and  fi.e,  and  that  they 
'  had  been  recompenfed  with  divine  honours 

Diomedes  ^/“IsCybek  .called  Li,  be- 

caufePtW5g0oddefs  was  chiefly  worfliipped  on  Mount 
Ida  in  Phrygia;  and  DaSiyli,  becaufe  that,  to  prevent 
Saturn  from  hearing  the  cries  of  infant  Jupiter,  whom 


Do  £1)  lie 

li 

Daduchi. 


Cybele  had  committed  to  their,  cuftody,  they  ufed  to 
finer  certain  verfes  of  their  own  invention,  in  the  Dac- 
tyltc  meafure.  See  Curetes  and  Corybantes. 

DACTYLIC,  fomething  that  has  a  relation  o 

da  Anciently  there  were  daflylic  as  well  as  fpondaic. 
flutes,  tibul  da  fly  Ik  <c.  The  daflylic  flutes  confided  o 
unequal  inte.vals ;  as  the  daflylic  foot  docs  of  unequal 

^D^ctylic  Verfes  are  hexameter  verfes,  ending  in  a 
daflyl  inftead  of  a  fpondee.;  as  fpondaic  verles  are 
thofe  which  have  a  fpondee  in  the  fifth  foot  inftead 

°f  A  r.3  in  dance  of  a  daflylic  verfe  we  have  in  Virgil ; 

Bit  patria  cecidere  manus  ;  quin  protinus  omnia 
Perlegerent  oculis V1-  33* 
dACTYLIOMANCY,  ( Da&yliomantia),  a  fort 
of  divination  performed  by  means  of  a  ring.  „  ’<= 
word  is  compofed  of  the  Greek  ring,  or 

3**tvA.;,  “  a  finger,”  and  peer uu,  “  divination. 

Daflvliomancy  confifted  principally  in  holding  a 
ring,  fufpended  by  a  fine  thread,  over  a  round  tab  e, 
on  the  edge  whereof  were  made  divers  marks  wuh  the 
twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  ring  in  (bak¬ 
ing  or  vibrating  over  the  table,  flopped  over  certain 
of  the  letters,  which,  being  joined  together,  compofed 
the  anfwer  required.  But  the  operation  was  preceded 
and  accompanied  by  feveral  fuperfl.tious :  ceremonms 
For  firft  the  ring  was  to  be  confecrated  with  a  great 
deal  of  myftery  i  the  perfon  who  held  it  was  to  be  clad 
in  linen  garments  to  the  very  fhoes;  his  head  was  o 
be  (haved  all  round  ;  and  in  his  hand  he  was  to  hmd 
vervain.  And  before  he  proceeded.on  any  thing, 
gods  were  firft  to  be  appeafed  by  a  formulary  of  pray- 
frs,  &c.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  gives  the  procefs  at 

large  in  his  29th  book.  . 

D ACT Y LIS,  cock’s  foot  grass,  a  genus  ot 
plants  belonging  to  the  tiiandna  clals ;  and  in  the  na¬ 
tural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  order,  Gramme. 
Dactyls,  the  fruit  of  the  palm-tree,  more  ufually 

Ca  DACTYLUS,  a  fort  of  dance  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Greeks,  chiefly  performed,  Hefych.us  obferves, 

byD«''v“;t  a  »,»«  gWe»  b,  Pli.y  «  ^e  P— 

rrcSefs  having  loft  her  daughter  Proferpme  fay  my- 
ffiolt  his,  began  to  make  fea.ch  for  her  at  the  begin- 

5S1  pret?nndeiISexCpH0U:t: it' tijS"  for  the 

altar  and  holding  it  with  his  hand,  ran  with  it  to  a  cer- 
altar,  ano  noiu  g  t0  another, 

tain  part  of  the  ran  after  the 

de„o„i.««d  *** 
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D&lala,  qt  //.  il  torch-bearers  from  *4  an  un&uous  refi- 
Daedalus.  nous  wooc^  as  pine,  fir,  &c.”  whereof  the  ancients 
made  torches  ;  and  “  I  have,  I  hold.” — The  A- 
thenians  alfo  gave  the  name  daduchus  to  the  high-prieft 
of  Hercules. 

D  ALDA  LA,  a  mountain  and  city  of  Lycia,  where 
Daedalus  was  buried,  according  to  Pliny.- — Alfo  two 
feftivals  in  Boeotia,  fo  called  ;  one  of  them  obferved 
at  Alalcomenos  by  the  Plataeans  in  a  large  grove, 
where  they  expofed  in  the  open  air  pieces  of  boiled 
flefh,  and  carefully  obferved  whither  the  crows  that 
came  to  prey  upon  them  dire&ed  their  flight.  All  the 
trees  upon  which  any  of  thefe  birds  alighted  were  im¬ 
mediately  cut  down,  and  with  them  ftatues  were  made, 
called  Dadala,  in  honour  of  Daedalus.  The  other  fef- 
tival  was  of  a  more  folemn  kind.  It  was  celebrated 
every  60  years  by  all  the  cities  of  Boeotia,  as  a  com- 
penfation  for  the  intermiflion  of  the  fmaller  feftivals, 
for  that  number  of  years,  during  the  exile  of  the  Pla- 
tdeans.  Fourteen  of  the  ftatues  called  Dada/a  were 
diftributed  by  lot  among  the  Platapans,  Lebadceans, 
Coroneans,  Orchomenians,  Thefpians,  Thebans,  'Fa- 
nagraeans,  and  Chaeroneans,  becaufe  they  had  effe&ed 
a  reconciliation  among  the  Platseans,  and  caufed  them 
to  be  recalled  from  exile  about  the  time  that  Thebes 
was  reftored  by  Caffander  the  fon  of  Antipater.  Du¬ 
ring  this  feftival  a  woman  in  the  habit  of  a  bridemaid 
accompanied  a  ftatue  which  was  dreffed  in  female  gar¬ 
ments,  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas.  This  proceflion 
was  attended  to  the  top  of  Mount  Cithaeron  by  many 
of  the  Boeotians,  who  had  places  afligned  them  by  lot. 
Here  an  altar  of  fquare  pieces  of  wood  cemented  to¬ 
gether  like  ftones  was  ere£led,  and  upon  it  were  thrown 
large  quantities  of  combuftible  materials.  Afterwards 
a  bull  was  facrificed  to  Jupiter,  and  an  ox  or  heifer  to 
Juno,  by  every  one  of  the  cities  of  Boeotia,  and  by 
the  moft  opulent  that  attended.  The  pooreft  citizens 
offered  fmall  cattle  ;  and  all  thefe  oblations,  together 
with  the  Dsedala,  were  thrown  into  the  common  heap 
and  let  on  fire,  arid  totally  reduced  to  afhes.  They 
originated  in  this  :  When  Juno,  after  a  quarrel  with 
Jupiter,  had  retired  to  Euboea,  and  refufed  to  return 
to  his  bed,  the  god,  anxious  for  her  return,  went  to 
confult  Cithaeron  king  of  Platsea,  to  find  fome  effectual 
meafuic  to  break  her  obftinacy.  Cithseron  advifed 
him  to  drefs  a  ftatue  in  woman’s  apparel,  and  carry  it 
in  a  chariot,  and  publicly  to  report  it  was  Plataea  the 
daughter  of  Afopus,  whom  he  was  going  to  marry. 
The  advice  was  followed  ;  and  Juno,  informed  of  her 
hufband’s  future  marriage,  repaiied  in  hafte  to  meet 
the  chariot,  and  was  eaftly  united  to  him,  when  Ihe 
difcovered  the  artful  meafures  he  made  ufe  of  to  effect 
a  reconciliation. 

DALDALUS,  an  Athenian,  fon  of  Eupalamus,  de¬ 
scended  from  Erichtheus  king  of  Athens.  He  was 
the  moft  ingenious  artift  of  his  age  ;  and  to  him  we  are 
indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  wedge,  and  many 
other  mechanical  inftruments,  and  the  fails  of  fiiips. 
He  made  ftatues  which  moved  of  themfelves,  andfeem- 
ed  to  be  endowed  with  life.  Talus  his  fifter’s  fon 
promifed  to  be  as  great  as  bimfelf  by  the  ingenuity  of 
his  inventions  5  and  therefore  from  envy  be  threw 
him  down  from  a  window  and  killed  him.  After  the 
murder  of  this  youth,  Dcedalus,  with  his  fon  Icarus, 
fled  from  Athens  to  Crete,  where  Minos  king  of  the 
Vol.  VII.  Part  I. 


country  gave  him  a  cordial  reception.  Diedalus  made  Daemon.- 
a  famous  labyrinth  for  Minos,  and  aflifted  Pafiphae  m 

the  queen  to  gratify  her  unnatural  paflion  for  a  bull. 

For  this  a&ion  Daedalus  incurred  the  difpleafure  of 
Minos,  who  ordered  him  to  be  confined  in  the  laby¬ 
rinth  which  he  had  conftru&ed.  Plere  he  made  him- 
felf  wings  with  feathers  and  wax,  and  carefully  fitted 
them  to  his  body  and  that  of  his  fen,  who  was  the 
companion  of  his  confinement.  They  took  their  flight 
in  the  air  from  Crete  :  but  the  heat  of  the  fun  melted 
the  wax  on  the  wrings  of  Icarus,  whofe  flight  was  too 
high,  and  he  fell  into  that  part  of  the  ocean  which 
from  him  has  been  called  the  Icarian  fea>  The  father, 
by  a  proper  management  of  his  wings,  alighted  at 
Cumae,  where  he  built  a  temple  to  Apollo,  and  thence 
directed  his  courfe  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  kindly  re¬ 
ceived  by  Cocalus,  who  reigned  over  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  left  many  monuments  of  his  ingenuity  in 
Sicily,  which  (till  exifted  in  the  age  of  Diodorus  Si¬ 
culus.  He  was  defpatched  by  Cocalus,  who  was  afraid 
of  the  power  of  Minos,  who  had  declared  war  again!! 
him  becaufe  he  had  given  an  afylum  to  Daedalus.  The 
flight  of  Daedalus  from  Crete  with  wings  is  explain¬ 
ed  by  obferving  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  fails,  which 
in  his  age  might  pafs  at  a  diftance  for  wings.  He  lived 
1400  years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  There  were  two 
flatuaries  of  the  fame  name  ;  one  of  Sicyon,  fon  of  Pa- 
troclus  *,  the  other  a  native  of  Bithynia. 

DAEMON,  (A*^>,)  a  name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  certain  fpirits  or  genii,  which  they  fay  appeared  to 
men,  either  to  do  them  fervice  or  to  hurt  them. 

The  Greek  word  ?,  is  derived  (according  to 

Plato,  in  his  Cratylus,  p.  398.  ed.  Serrani ,  vol.  i.  (from 
}**/**»,  “  knowing  or  intelligent;”  but  according  to 
others  from  Sesteptu,  “  to  diftribute,”  (fee  the  Scholia# 
on  Homer,  II.  i.  ver.  222.).  Either  of  thefe  deriva¬ 
tions  agrees  with  the  office  aferibed  to  daemons  by  the 
ancient  heathens,  as  the  fpirit  intrufted  with  the  in- 
fpe&ion  and  government  of  mankind.  For,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  philofophers,  daemons  held  a  middle  rank 
between  the  celeftial  gods  and  men  on  earth,  and  car¬ 
ried  on  all  intercourfe  between  them  ;  conveying  the 
addreffes  of  men  to  the  gods,  and  the  divine  benefits 
to  men.  It  was  the  opinion  of  many,  that  the  ce- 
leflial  divinities  did  not  themfelves  interpofe  in  hu¬ 
man  affairs,  but  committed  the  entire  adminiftration 
of  the  government  of  this  lower  world  to  thefe  fubal- 
tern  deities:  Neque  etiirn  pro  majejiate  deum  ccelejlium 
fuer it,  hcec  curare  ;  (  Apuleius  de  deo  Socratis,  p.  677.) 

Guntla  ccelejlium  voluntate ,  numine ,  et  author  it  ate,  fed 
damnum  obf  quio ,  et  opera  et  miniferio  fieri  arbitral- 
dum  ejl ;  {fid.  p.  673).  Hence  they  became  the  ob- 
je&s  of  divine  worihip.  “  If  idols  are  nothing,”  foys 
Celfus  ( apud Origen.  cont.  Gclfi  lib.  viii.p.  393.)  4<  what 
harm  can  there  be  to  join  in  the  public  feftivals  ?  If 
they  are  daemons,  then  it  is  certain  that  they  are  gods, 
in  whom  we  are  to  confide,  and  to  whom  we  (hould 
offer  facrifices  and  prayers  to  render  them  propitious.” 

Several  of  the  heathen  philofophers  held  that  there 
were  diffeient  kinds  of  daemons  ;  that  fome  of  them 
were  fpiiitual  fubftances  of  a  more  noble  oiigin 
than  the  human  race,  and  that  others  had  once  been 
men. 

But  thofe  daemons  who  were  the  more  immediate 
objects  of  the  cftablifhed  worfhip  among  the  ancient 
G  nations 
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Diemon.  nations  were  human  fpirits,  fuch  as  were  believed  to 
'  become  demons  or  deities  after  their  departure  front 
their  bodies.  Plutarch  teaches  ( Vit .  Romul.  p.  36. 
cd.  Paris),  “  that  according  to  a  divine  nature  and  ju¬ 
stice,  the  fouls  of  virtuous  men  are  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  daemons  •,  and  that  from  daemons,  if  they  are 
properlv  purified,  they  are  exalted  into  gods,  not  by 
any  pol’itical  inftitution,  but  according  to  right  reafon.” 
The  fame  author  fays  in  another  place  (de  If.  etOJir. 
p.  361.),  “  that  Ifis  and  Ofuis  were,  for  their  virtue, 
changed  from  good  daemons  into  gods,  as  were  Her¬ 
cules  and  Bacchus  afterwards,  receiving  the  united  ho¬ 
nours  both  of  gods  and  daemons.” _  Heliod  and  other 
poets,  who  have  recorded  the  ancient  hiftory  or  tradi¬ 
tions  on  which  the  public  faith  and  worlhip  were  foun¬ 
ded,  affert,  that  the  men  of  the  golden  age,  who  were 
fuppofed  to  be  very  good,  became  dtemons  after  death, 
and  difpenfers  of  good  things  to  mankind. 

Though  daman  is  often  ufed  in  a  general  fenfe  as 
equivalent  to  a  deity,  and  is  accordingly  applied  to 
fate  or  fortune,  or  whatever  elfe  was  regarded  as  a  god ; 
yet  thole  dromons  who  were  the  more  immediate  ob- 
iedfs  of  divine  worlhip  amongft  the  heathens,  were  hu¬ 
man  fpirits  •,  as  is  fltown  in  Farmer  on  Miracles,  chap. 

iii.  feft.  2.  , 

The  word  daemon  is  ufed  indifferently  m  a  good  and 
a  bad  fenfe.  In  the  former  fenfe,  it  was  very  com¬ 
monly  ufed  among  the  ancient  heathens.  “  We  mu  t 
not  (fays  Menander)  think  any  daemon  to  be  evil 
hurtful  to  a  good  life,  but  every  god  to  be  good. 
Neverth elefs,  thofe  are  certainly  miftaken  who  afhrm, 
that  demon  never  fignifres  an  evil  being  till  after  the 
times  of  Chrift.  Pythagoras  held  dtemons  who  lent 
difeafes  to  men  and  cattle  (Diog.  Laert.  I  it.  Pytha- 
*or.  p.  514,  ed.  Amjiel.)  Zaleucus,  in  hit  preface  to 
his  Laws  lapud  Stoleum,  Serm.  42.)  fuppofes  that  an 
evil  daemon  might  be  prefent  with  a  man,  to  influence 
him  to  iniuftice.  The  daemons  of  Empedocles  were 
evil  fpirits,  and  exiles  from  heaven  ;  (Plutarch 
«„  And  in  his  life  of  Dion  (p.  938.), 

he  fays,  “  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  that  evil 
and  mifehievous  daemons,  out  of  envy  and  hatred  to 
good  men,  oppofe  whatever  they  do.”  Scarce  did 
any  opinion  more  generally  prevail  in  ancient  times 
than  this,  viz.  that  as  the  departed  fouls  ot  good  men 
became  good  daemons,  fo  the  departed  fouls  of  bad  men 
became  evil  daemons. 

It  has  been  generally  thought,  that  by  demons  we 
are  to  underhand  devils,  in  the  Septuagint  verfion  of 


are  to  unutnuiiu  ...  .  .  , 

the  Old  Teftament.  Others  think  the  word  is  in  that 
verfion  certainly  applied  to  the  ghofts  of  fuch  dead  men 
as  the  heathens  deified,  in  Deut.  xxxii.  17.  Pf.  cvi.  37. 
That  demon  often  bears  the  fame  meaning  in  the  New 
Teftament,  and  particularly  in  Afls  xvn.  18.  1  Cor.  x. 
21.  1  Tim.  iv.  1.  Re  v.  ix.  13.  is  fliown  at  large  by 
Mr  Tofeph  Mede  (Works,  p.  623,  etfeq.\  \nat  the 
■word  is  applied  always  to  human  fpirits  in  the.New 
Teftament,  Mr  Farmer  has  attempted  to  ffiow  in  his 
Effay  on  demoniacs,  p.  208,  tt  feq.  As  to  tire  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  demon  in  the  fathers  of  the  Chriftian 
church,  it  is  ufed  by  them  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  it  was 
by  the  heathen  philofophers,  eipeciahy  the  latter  Pla- 
♦onifts  ;  that  is,  fometimes  for  departed  human  ipmts, 
;nd  at  other  times  for  fuch  fpirits  as  had  never  inha¬ 
bited  human  bodies.  In  the  fathers,  indeed,  the  word 
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is  more  commonly  taken  in  an  evil  fenfe,  than  in  the  Demon, 
ancient  philofophers.  Bclides  the  two  forementloned  Ugniomac- 
kinds  of  dtemons,  the  fathers,  as  well  as  the  ancient 
philofophers,  held  a  third,  viz.  fuch  as  fprang  from  the 
congrefs  of  fuperior  beings  with  the  daughters  of  men. 

In  the  theology  of  the  fathers,  thefe  were  the  woxft 

kind  of  daemons.  . 

Different  orders  of  dsemons  had  different  nations  and 
employments  affigned  them  by  the  ancients.  Good  ( 
dsemons  were  confidered  as  the  authors  of  good  to 
mankind  5  evil  dsemons  brought  innumerable  evils  both 

upon  men  and  beads.  Amongft  evil  dsemons  there 
was  a  great  diltin£Hon  with  relped  to  the  offices  al¬ 
igned  them ;  fome  compelled  men  to  wickedneis, 
orhers  ftimulated  them  to  madnefs.  See  Demoniac. 

Mach  has  been  faid  concerning  the  daemon  of  So¬ 
crates.  He  pretended  to  his  friends  and  difciples,  and 
even  declared  to  the  world,  that  a  friendly  fpirit, 
whom  he  called  his  demon,  dirtied  him  how  to  a on 
every  important  occafion  in  his  life,  and  reftiamed 
him  from  imprudence  of  conduct. 

In  contemplating  the  chamber  of  this  great  philo- 
fopher,  while  vip  admire  him  as  the  nobleft  patron 
of  virtue  and  moral  wiidom  that  appeared  in  the  hea¬ 
then  world,  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire,  whether 
what  he  gave  out  concerning  his  daemon  were  a  trick 
of  impofture,  or  the  reverie  of  a  heated  imagination  or 
a  fober  and  true  account  of  a  favour  which  heaven  de- 
figned  to  confer  on  fo  extraordinary  a  man. 

To  afeertain  in  this  cafe  the  obje&  of  our  inqui¬ 
ries,  is  by  no  means  fo  eafy  as  the  luperficial  thinker 
may  be  apt  to  imagine.  FN  hen  we  confider  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  fentiment  and  fimplicity  ot  manners  which  bo- 
crates  difplayed  through  the  general  tenor  of  his  life, 
we  cannot  readily  bring  ourfelves  to  think  that  he 
could  be  capable  of  fuch  a  trick  of  impofture.  _  No¬ 
thing  of  the  wildnefs  of  an  enthufiaft  appears  in  his 
character  ;  the.  modefty  of  his  pretentions,  and  the 
refptft  which  in  his  converfation  and  conduct  he  uni- 
formlv  teftified  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  tonal  hie, 
fufficiently  prove  that  he  was  free  from  the  influence 
of  blind  enthufiafm  :  we  cannot  infer,  therefore,  that, 
like  the  aftronomer  in  Rafelas,  he  was  deceived  with 
refptft  to  his  damoti  by  an  overheated  imagination: 

It  is  no  lefs  difficult  to  believe,  that  God  would  di- 
ftinguifli  a  heathen  in  fo  eminent  a  manner,  and  yet 
leave  him  uninftrudled  in  the  principles  of  1 true  reli¬ 
gion.  Surely,  if  ever  fcepticifm  be  reafonable,  u  mutt 
be  in  fuch  matters  as  the  prefent. 

Yet,  if  it  be  ftill  infifled,  that  fome  one  of  thele 
three  notions  concerning  the  damon  of  Socrates  mui 
be  more  probable  than  the  others  ;  we  would  rather 
efieem  Socrates  an  enthufiaft  in  this  mftance  than 
degrade  him  to  the  bafe  char  after  of  an  unpoflor,  or 
fuppofe  that  a  fpiritual  being  aflually  revealed  b.mfclf 
to*3  the  philofopher,  and  condefcended  to  become  his 
conftant  attendant  and  counfellor.  leople  are  often 
under  the  influence  of  an  over-heated  imagination  with 
regard  to  fome  one  thing,  and  cool  and  fober  as  to 

every  thing  elfe.  .  ,  r  1 

D  JEM  ONI  AC  (from  damon),  a  human  being  whole  Definition. 

volition  and  other  mental  faculties  are  oveipowered 
and  retrained,  and  his  body  poffeffed  and  aftuated  by 
fome  created  fpiritual  being  of  fuperior  pow-er 

Such  feems  to  be  the  determinate  fenfe  of  the  word  ,  _ 
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mans  con¬ 
cerning 

pofteflien. 


Djemoniac.but  it  is  difpnted  whether  any  of  mankind  ever  were 
~'r~  in  this  unfortunate  condition* 

Difpute  ^  *s  generally  agreed,  that  neither  good  nor  evil 
concerning  fpirits  are  known  to  exert  fuch  authority  at  prefentv 
daemoniacs.  over  the  human  race  :  but  in  the  ancient  heathen  world, 
and  among  the  Jews,  particularly  in  the  days  of  our 
Saviour,  evil  fpiiits  at  lead  are  thought  by  many  to 
3  have  been  more  troublefome. 

Notions  of  The  Greeks  and  Romans  imagined,  that  their  dei- 
the  Greeks  ties,  to  reveal  future  events,  frequently  entered  into 
an  °“  the  prophet  or  prophetefs  who  was  confulted,  over¬ 
powered  their  faculties,  and  uttered  reiponfes  with 
their  organs  of  fpeech.  Apollo  was  believed  to  enter 
into  the  Pythonefs,  and  to  didate  the  prophetic  an- 
fwers  received  by  thofe  who  confulted  her.  Other 
oracles  befides  that  of  Delphi  were  fuppofed  to  unfold 
futurity  by  the  fame  machinery.  And  in  various 
other  cafes,  either  malignant  daemons  or  benevolent 
deities  were  thought  to  enter  into  and  to  aduate  hu¬ 
man  affairs.  The  Lyrnphatici ,  the  Cerriti ,  the  Larvati , 
of  the  Romans,  were  all  of  this  defeription  ;  and  the 
Greeks,  by  the  ufe  of  the  word  fliow  that 

they  referred  to  this  caufe  the  origin  of  madnefs. 
Among  the  ancient  heathens,  therefore,  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  generally  received  opinion,  that  fuperior 
beings  entered  occafionally  into  men,  overpowered  the 
faculties  of  their  minds,  and  aduated  their  bodily  or¬ 
gans.  They  might  imagine  that  this  happened  in  in- 
ftances  in  which  the  effeds  were  owing  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  different  caufes ;  but  an  opinion  fo  generally 
prevalent  had  furely  fome  plaufible  foundation. 

The  Jew’s,  too,  if  we  may  trufl  the  facred  waitings 
and  Jofephus,  appear  to  have  believed  in  demoniacal 
poffeffion.  The  cafe  of  Saul  may  be  recolleded  as  one 
among  many  in  which  fuperior  created  beings  were 
believed  by  the  Jews  to  exert  in  this  manner  their  in¬ 
fluence  over  human  life.  The  general  tenor  of  their 
hiflory  and  language,  and  their  dodrines  concerning 
good  and  evil  fpirits,  prove  the  opinion  of  daemoniacal 
poffeffion  to  have  been  well  known  and  generally  re- 
5  ceived  among  them. 

Of  mankind  In  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  it  would  appear  that 
P^neral  demoniacal  poffeffion  was  very  frequent  among  the 
l^c  neighbouring  nations.  Many  were  the 
viour.  evh  fpirits  whom  Jefus  is  related  in  the  gofpcls  to  have 
ejeded  from  patients  that  W’ere  brought  unto  him  as 
poffeffed  and  tormented  by  thofe  malevolent  daemons. 
His  apoftlcs  too,  and  the  fir  ft  Chriftians,  who  were 
moft  adive  and  fuccefsful  in  the  propagation  of  Chri- 
fHanity,  appear  to  have  often  exerted  the  miraculous 
powders  with  which  they  were  endowed  on  fimilar  oc- 
cafions.  The  doemons  difplayed  a  degree  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  malevolence  which  fufficiently  diflinguiffied 
them  from  human  beings  :  and  the  language  in  which 
the  demoniacs  are  mentioned,  and  the  adions  and 
fentiments  aferibed  to  them  in  the  New7  Teftament, 
fhow  that  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles  did  not  confi’ 
der  the  idea  of  demoniacal  poffeffion  as  being  merely  ' 
a  vulgar  error  concerning  the  origin  of  a  difeafe  or  dif- 
eafes  produced  by  natural  caufes. 

The  more  enlightened  cannot  always  avoid  the  ufe 
of  metaphorical  modes  of  expreffion  5  which,  though 
founded  upon  error,  have  yet  been  fo  eftablifhed  in 
language  by  the  influence  of  cuftom,  that  they  cannot 
be  fuddenly  difmiffed.  When  we  read. in  the  book  of 
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Jews. 


Jolhua,  that  the  fun  on  a  certain  occafion  flood  ftill,  Demoniac* 
to  allow  that  hero  time  to  complete  a  vidory  ;  we  v  J 
eafily  find  an  excufe  for  the  condud  of  the  facred  hi- jefu/ 
ftorian,  in  accommodating  his  narrative  to  the  popular  thrift  and 
ideas  of  the  Jews  concerning  the  relative  motions  ofhis  apoftles 
the  heavenly  bodies.  In  all  fimilar  inilances,  we  do ^,  ve 
not  complain  much  of  the  ufe  of  a  fingle  phrafe,  ori-^1^^ 
ginally  introduced  by  the  prevalence  of  fome  ground- cai  p0fTef- 
lefs  opinion,  the  falfity  of  which  is  well  known  to  thefion  to  be 
writer.  real. 

But  in  deferiptions  of  charaders,  in  the  narration  of 
fads,  and  in  the  laying  down  of  fyflems  of  dodrine, 
we  require  different  rules  to  be  obferved.  Should  any 
perfon,  in  compliance  with  popular  opinions,  talk  in 
ferious  language  of  the  qxiftence,  difpofitions,  declara¬ 
tions,  and  adions  of  a  race  of  beings  whom  he  knew 
to  be  abfolutely  fabulous,  w7e  furely  could  not  praife 
him  for  candid  integrity  :  w7e  muff  fuppofe  him  to  be  w 

either  exulting  in  irony  over  the  weak  credulity  of 
thofe  around  him,  or  taking  advantage  of  their  vveak- 
nefs,  with  the  difhonefl  and  the  felfifh  views  of  an 
impoffor.  And  if  he  himfelf  fhould  pretend  to  any 
connexion  with  this  imaginary  fyftem  of  beings,  and 
fhould  claim,  in  confequence  of  his  connexion  with 
them,  particular  honou  rs  from  his  contemporaries  ^ 
whatever  might  be  the  dignity  of  his  charader  in  all 
other  refpeds,  nobody  could  hefitate  even  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  brand  him  as  an  impoftor  of  the  bafeft  charac¬ 
ter. 

Precifcly  in  this  light  muff  we  regard  the  condud 
of  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles,  if  the  idea  of  demo¬ 
niacal  poffeffion  were  to  be  confidered  merely  as  a  vul¬ 
gar  error.  They  talked  and  aded  as  if  they  believed 
that  evil  fpirits  had  adually  entered  into  thofe  who 
were  brought  to  them  as  poffeffed  with  devils,  and 
as  if  thofe  fpirits  were  adually  expelled  by  their  au¬ 
thority  out  of  the  unhappy  perfons  w7hom  they  had 
poffeffed.  They  expe61ed,  they  demanded  too,  to 
have  their  profeftions  and  declarations  believed,  in  con- 
fequence  of  their  performing  fuch  mighty  works,  3nd 
to  be  honoured  as  having  thus  triumphed  over  the 
powers  of  hell.  The  reality  of  daemoniacal  poffeffion 
ftands  upon  the  fame  evidence  with  the  gofpel  fyftem 
in  general.  j 

Neither  is  there  any  tiling  abfurd  or  unreafonable  inReaf°tt- 
this  dodrine.  It  does  not  appear  to  contradid  thofe  aHenefs  °f 
ideas  which  the  general  appearance  of  nature  and  the^e. 
feries  of  events  fuggeft  concerning  the  benevolence 
and  w’ifdom  of  the  Deity,  and  the  counfels  by  which 
he  regulates  the  affairs  of  the  univerfe.  We  often 
fancy  ourfelves  able  to  comprehend  things  to  which 
our  underftanding  is  wholly  inadequate  :  we  perfuade 
ourfelves,  at  times,  that  the  whole  extent  of  the  works 
of  the  Deity  muft  be  well  know  n  to  us,  and  that  his 
defigns  muft  always  be  fuch  as  w7c  can  fathom.  We 
are  then  ready,  whenever  any  difficulty  nrifes  to  us,  in 
confidering  the  condud  of  Providence,  to  model  things 
according  to  our  own  ideas  ;  to  deny  that  the  Deity 
can  poffibly  be  the  author  of  things  which  w;e  cannot 
reconcile  5  and  to  affert,  that  he  muft  ad  on  every  oc¬ 
cafion  in  a  manner  confiftent  w?ith  our  narrow  views. 

This  is  the  pride  of  reafori  ;  and  it  feems  to  have  fug- 
gefted  the  ftrongeft  objedions ’that  have  been  at  any 
time  urged  againft  the  reality  of  daemoniacal  poffef¬ 
fion.  But  the  Deity  may  furely  conned  one  order  of 
•  G  2  hi* 
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Demoniac,  his  creatures  with  another.  We  perceive  mutual  re¬ 
lations  and  a  beautiful  connexion  to  prevail  through 
all  that  part  of  nature  which  falls  within  the  fphere 
of  our  obfervation.  The  inferior  animals  are  con¬ 
nected  with  mankind,  and  fubjeted  to  their  autho¬ 
ring  not  only  in  inftances  in  which  it  is  exerted  tor 
their  advantage,  but  even  where  it  is  tyrannically  abu- 
jfed  to  their  deftru&ion.  Among  the  evils  to  which 
mankind  have  been  fubjefted,  rthy  might  not  their 
being  liable  to  demoniacal  poffeftion  be  one  i  v\  hile 
the  Supreme  Being  retains  the  fovereignty  of  the 
univerfe,  he  may  employ  whatever  agents  he  thinks 
proper  in  the  execution  of  his  purpofes  j  he  may  either 
commiffion  an  angel  or  let  loofe  a  devil  j  as  well  as 
bend  the  human  will,  or  communicate  any  particular 

impulfe  to  matter.  , 

All  that  revelation  makes  known,  all  that  human 
reafon  can  conjeaure,  concerning  the  exiftence  oi  va¬ 
rious  orders  of  fpiritual  beings,  good  and  bad,  is 
perfeaiy  confiftent  with,  and  even  favourable  to,  the 
dodrine  of  demoniacal  poffeffion.  It  was  generally 
believed  through  the  ancient  heathen  world  }  it  was 
equally  well  known  to  the  Jews  and  equally  refpeaed 
bv  them  ;  it  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Teftam.nt  in 
fuch  language,  and  fuch  narratives  are  related  concern¬ 
ing  it,  that  the  gofpels  cannot  well  be  regarded  m  any 
other  light  than  as  pieces  of  impofture,  and  Jefus 
Chrift  muft  be  confidered  as  a  man  who  ddhoneftly 
took  advantage  of  the  weaknefs  and  ignorance  of  his 
contemporaries,  if  this  doftrine  be  nothing  but  a  vulgar 
error  :  it  teaches  nothing  meonfiftent  with  the  general 
conduft  of  Providence  •,  it  is  not  the  caution  of  philo- 
fophy,  but  the  pride  of  reafon,  that  fuggefts  objedions 

S  afrainfl:  this  doarine.  _  ,,  .  , 

Arguments  °  Thofe,  again,  who  are  unwilling  to  allow  that  ange 
oftHeAnti-  d  hbave  ever  intermeddled  fo  much  with  the 

dxmomfts.  concerns  of  human  i:fe>  urge  a  number  of  fpec.ous  ar- 

the  Greeks  j;cve  in  the  reality  of  doemomacal  poffeffion.  i  hev 
andR.omansf  fed  that  fpirjtUal  beings  did  at  times  e"ter  in  0 
iuppofed  h”f  or  daughters  of  men,  and  diftinguifti  them- 
in  th.t  by  capriciom  foph.  deeds  of 

'  wanton  mifehief,  or  prophetic  enunciations.  But  in 
the  inftances  in  which  they  fuppofed  this  to  happen, ,  »* 
is  evident  that  no  fuch  thing  took  place.  Their  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  ftate  and  conduct  of  thofe  perfons  whom 
they  believed  to  be  poffeffed  in  this  ft, pernatural  man¬ 
ner!  (how  plainly  that  what  they  alcribcd  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  daemons  were  merely  the  effcas  of  natural 
difeafes.  Whatever  they  relate  concerning  the  larvati, 
the  cerriti,  and  the  lymphatics,  ftiows  that  thefe  were 
merely  people  difordered  in  mind,  in  the  fame  unfor¬ 
tunate7  fituation  with  thofe  madmen  and  idiots  and 
melancholy  perfons  whom  we  have  among  ourfelves. 
Feftus  deferibes  the  Larvati  as  being  funofi  et  mente 
moti.  Horace  fays, 

Hellade  percuffa ,  Marius  cum  pracipitat fe, 

Cerritus  fuit  ? 

The  fame  Plato,  in  hisT imatus,  fays,  #*«  V«{  j';* 

ib  >rue  of  ,  Lucian  deferibes  dtemomaesus  lunatic, 

the  dxmo-  ftaring  with  their  eyes,  foaming  at  the  mouth, 

macs  ot  the  a  ,  ,  .  r  °  .  r 

n  *1,  ,tot  aU  ,he  p'rr°”s 


i 


were  only 
inftances 
of  madnefs, 

&c. 
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fpoken  of  as  poffeffed  with  devils  in  the  New  Tef- Dxmomac. 
tament,  were  either  mad  or  epileptic,  and  precifely 
in  the  fame  condition  with  the  madmen  and  epileptics 
of  modern  times.  The  Jews,  among  other  reproaches 
which  they  threw  out  againft  our  Saviour,  laid,  He 
hath  a  devil,  and  is  mad :  why  hear  ye  him ?  1  he  ex- 

preffions  he  hath  a  devil,  and  is  mad,  were  certainly  ufed 
on  this  occafion  as  fynonymous.  With  all  their  vi¬ 
rulence,  they  would  not  furely  afenbe  to  him  at  once 
two  things  that  were  inconfiftent  and  contradiftory. 

Thofe  who  thought  more  favourably  of  the  character 
of  Tefus,  afferted  concerning  his  difeourfes,  in  reply  to 
his  adverfaries,  Thefe  are  not  the  words  of  him  that  batjs 
a  demon-,  meaning,  no  doubt,  that  he  fpoke  m  a  more  ra¬ 
tional  manner  than  a  madman  could  be  expefted  to  I peak. 

The  Jews  appear  to  have  afevibed  to  the  influence  ot 
daemons,  not  only  that  fpecies  of  madnefs  m  which  the 
patient  is  raving  and  furious,  but  alfo  melancholy  mad- 
rwfs  Of  John,  who  fecluded  himfelf  from  mtercourie 
with  the  world,  and  was  diftinguilhed  for  abftmence 
and  ads  of  mortification,  they  faid,  He  hath  a  Lemon. 

The  youth,  whofe  father  applied  to  Jefus  to  free  him 
from  an  evil  fpirit,  defcri’oing  his  unhappy  condition 
in  thefe  words,  Have  mercy  on  my  fan,  for  he  is  lunatic 
and  fore  vexed  with  a  demon  ;  for  oft  times  hsfalleth  into 
the  fire,  and  oft  into  the  water,  was  plainly  epileptic. 

Every  thing  indeed  that  is  related  in  the  New  1  ele¬ 
ment  concerning  dremoniacs,  proves  that  they  were 
people  affefted  with  fuch  natural  difeafes  as  are  tar 
from  being  uncommon  among  mankind  m  the  prefent 
age.  When  the  fymptoms  of  the  diforders  cured  by 
our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles  as  cafes  of  demoniacal 
poffeffion,  correfpond  fo  exaftly  with  thofe  of  difeafes 
well  known  as  natural  in  the  prefent  age,  it  would  be 
abfurd  to  impute  them  to  a  fupernatural  cauie.  it  is 
much  more  confiftent  with  common  fenfe  and  tound 
philofophy  to  fuppofe,  that  our  Saviour  and  his  apo- 
flles  wifely,  and  with  that  condefcenfion  to  the  weak¬ 
nefs  and  prejudices  of  thofe  with  whom  they  converted, 
which  fo  eminently  diftinguilhed  the  charafter  of  the 
Author  of  our  holy  religion,  and  muft  always  be  a  pro¬ 
minent  feature  in  the  charafter  of  the  true  Chnltian, 
adapted  the  vulgar  language  m  fpeaKing  of  thofe  unfor¬ 
tunate  perfons  who  were  groundlefsly  imagined  to  be 
poffeffed  with  daemons,  though  they  well  knew  the 
notions  which  had  given  rife  to  fuch  modes  of  ex- 
preflion  to  be  ill-founded  ;  than  to  imagine  that  dii- 
eafes,  which  arife  at  prefent  from  natural  caufes,  were 
produced  in  days  of  old  by  the  intervention  of  dae¬ 
mons,  or  that  evil  fpirits  ftill  continue  to  enter  into 
mankind  in  all  cafes  of  madnefs,  melancholy,  or  epi- 

lePBefides,  it  is  by  no  means  a  fufficient  reafon  for 
receiving  any  dofirine  as  true,  that  it  has  been  ge¬ 
nerally  received  through  the  world.  Error,  1  ® ®P‘* 
demical  difeafe,  is  communicated  from  one  to  another. 

In  certain  circumrtances,  too,  the  influence  of  imagi¬ 
nation  predominates,  and  reftrains  the  exertions  of 
reafon.  Many  falfe  opinions  have  extended  their  in¬ 
fluence  through  a  very  wide  circle,  and  maintained  it 
long.  On  every  fuch  occafion  as  the  prefent,  there¬ 
fore®,  it  becomes  us  to  inquire,  not  fo  much  how  gen  - 
rally  any  opinion  has  been  received,  or  how  long  it 
has  prevailed,  as  from,  what  caufes  it  has  ongma.ed, 
and  on  what  evidence  it  refts. 
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Demoniacs  When  we  contemplate  the  frame  of  nature,  we  behold 
II  a  grand  and  beautiful  fimplicity  prevailing  through 
Dagon.  tjle  vvh0]e  .  Notwithftanding  its  immenfe  extent,  and 
though  it  contains  fuch  numberlefs  diverfities  of  being  \ 
Inference  Yet  t^le  fimpleft  machine  conftru&ed  by  human  art 
from  the  does  not  difplay  eafier  fimplicity,  or  an  happier  connec- 
analogy  of  tion  of  parts.  We  may  therefore  venture  to  draw  an 
nature.  inference,  by  analogy,  from  what  is  obfervable  of  the 
order  of  nature  in  general  to  the  prefent  cafe.  JTo 
permit  evil  fpirits  to  intermeddle  with  the  concerns #of 
human  life,  would  be  to  break  through  that  order 
which  the  Deity  appears  to  have  eftablifhed  through 
his  works  ;  it  would  be  to  introduce  a  degree  of 
confufion  unworthy  of  the  wifdom  of  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence. 

Such  are  the  mod  rational  arguments  that  have  been 
urged  on  both  fides  in  this  controverfy.  Perhaps  the 
daemonianifts  have  the  ftronger  probabilities  on  their 
fide  \  but  we  will  not  prefume  to  take  upon  ourfelves 
the  office  of  arbitrators  in  the  difpute. 

DiEMONI  ACS,  in  church  hiitory,  a  branch  of  the 
Anabaptilfs  \  whofe  diftingui firing  tenet  is,  that  the  de¬ 
vils  fh  ill  be  faved  at  the  end  of  the  world. 

DAFFODIL.  See  Narcissus,  Botany  Index . 

DAGELET,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Corea,  dif- 
covered  by  La  Peroufe  in  the  year  1787.  It  is  about 
three  leagues  in  circumference,  and  is  encircled  with 
fteep  rocks,  excepting  a  few  Tandy  creeks,  which 
form  convenient  landing-places.  The  ifland  is  covered 
with  fine  trees  5  and  at  the  time  the  French  navigator 
vifited  it,  fome  boats  were  found  on  the  (locks  of  a 
Chinefe  conftru&ion.  The  workmen,  who  were  fup- 
pofed  to  be  Corean  carpenters,  were  employed  upon 
them,  but  fled  to  the  woods  on  the  approach  of  the 
(hips.  La  Peroufe  fuppofes  that  the  ifland  is  unin¬ 
habited,  and  that  thefe  people  go  from  Corea,  and 
live  there  during  the  fummer,  for  the  purpofe  of  build¬ 
ing  boats.  The  north-eaft  point  of  this  ifland  is  in 
N.  Lat.  3.  15.  E.  Long.  129.  2.  from  Paris. 

DAGHESTAN,  a  country  of  Afia,  bounded  by 
Circaffia  on  the  north,  by  the  Cafpian  fea  on  the  eaft, 
by  Chirvein  a  province  of  Perfia  on  the  fouth,»and  by 
Georgia  on  the  weft.  Its  chief  towns  are  Tarku  and 
Derbent,  both  fituated  on  the  Cafpian  fea. 

DAGNO,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Albania, 
with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  diftridl  of 
Ducagini,  and  is  feated  on  the  rivers  Drino  and  Nero, 
rear  their  confluence.  It  is  15  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Scu¬ 
tari,  and  15  north-eaft  of  Aleffio.  E.  Long.  19.  48. 
N.  Lat.  42.  o. 

DAGO,  cr  Dag  ho,  an  ifland  in  the  Baltic  fea, 
on  the  coaft  of  Livonia,  between  the  gulf  of  Finland 
and  Riga.  It  is  of  a  triangular  figure,  and  may  be 
about  20  miles  in  circumference.  It  has  nothing  con- 
fiderable  but  two  caftles,  called  Dagger-wort  and  Pa- 
den.  E.  Long.  22.  30.  N.  Lat.  58.  48. 
cha*  lyam*  L*  AGON,  the  falfe  god  of  Aftidod  *,  or  as  the 
V*  Greeks  call  it  A%otus.  He  is  commonly  reprefented  as 
a  monfter,  half  man  and  half  fi(h  \  whence  mod  learned 
men  derive  his  name  from  the  Hebrew  dag,  which  fig- 
nifies  “  nfh.”  Thofe  who  make  him  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  bread  corn,  derive  his  name  from  the  He¬ 
brew  Dagon ,  which  hgm&zs  frumentum  ;  "whence  Philo 
Biblius  calls  him  Zsvf  Agdlgsiof,  'Jupiter  Aratrius . 

This  deity  continued  to  have  a  temple  at  Affidod 


during  all  the  ages  of  idolatry  to  the  time  of  the  Mac¬ 
cabees  ;  for  the  author  of  the  firft  book  of  Maccabees 
tells  us,  that  “  Jonathan,  one  of  the  Maccabees,  having 
beaten  the  army  of  Apollonius,  Demetrius’s  genera], 
they  fled  to  Azotus,  and  entered  into  Bethdagon  (the 
temple  of  their  idol)  :  but  that  Jonathan  fet  fire  to 
Azotus,  and  burnt  the  temple  of  Dagon  and  all  thofe 
who  had  fled  into  it. 

Dagon,  according  to  fome,  was  the  fame  with  Ju¬ 
piter,  according  to  others  Saturn,  according  to  others, 
Venus,  and  according  to  moft,  Neptune. 

DAHALAC  is  the  largeft  ifland  in  the  Red  fea, 
and  is  placed  by  Mr  Bruce,  who  has  given  a  minute 
defcription  of  it,  between  15.  27.  and  15.  54.  N.  Lat. 
It  is  a  low,  flat  ifland,  with  a  Tandy  foil,  mixed  with 
(hells,  and  in  fummer  deflitute  of  every  kind  of  herb¬ 
age,  excepting  a  fmall  quantity  of  bent  grafs,  which  is 
barely  fufficient  to  feed  a  few  antelopes  and  goats.  Iti 
many  places  the  ifland  is  covered  with  extenfive  plan¬ 
tations  of  acacia  trees,  which  rarely  exceed  eight  feet 
in  height,  fpreading  wide,  and  turning  flat  at  top, 
probably  from  the  influence  of  the  wind,  which  blows 
from  the  fea.  No  rain  falls  in  Dahalac  from  the  end 
of  March  to  the  beginning  of  O&ober  *,  but  in  the  in¬ 
termediate  months  there  are  heavy  (bowers,  during 
which  the  water  is  collected  iri  a  great  number  of  ar¬ 
tificial  cifterns,  to  ferve  the  inhabitants  during  the  en- 
fuing  fummer.  Of  thefe  cifterns,  which  are  (aid  to  be 
the  work  of  the  Perfiaits,  or,  as  fome  fuppofe,  of  the 
firft  Ptolemies,  370  yet  remain,  cut  out  of  the  folid 
rock. 

The  inhabitants  of  Dahalac  are  a  fimple,  fearful, 
and  inoffenfive  people.  It  is  the  only  part  of  Arabia 
where  no  one  is  furniihed  with  arms  of  any  kind.  Af¬ 
ter  the  rains  fall,  the  grafs  fprings  up  with  great  luxu¬ 
riance,  and  then  the  goats  give  the  inhabitants  a  copi¬ 
ous  fupply  of  milk,  which  in  winter  is  the  principal 
part  of  their  fubfiftence.  The  poorer  fort  live  entirely 
on  ffiell  and  other  fifti.  The  (ole  employment  of  the 
inhabitants  is  to  work  the  veffels  which  trade  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  coaft.  Dahalac  contains  12  vil¬ 
lages  or  towns,  each  of  wffiich  is  furrounded  with  a 
plantation  of  doom  trees.  Of  the  leaves  of  this  tree, 
which  are  of  a  gloffy  white  when  dried,  the  inhabitants 
make  bafkets  of  great  beauty  and  neatnefs.  This 
Teems  to  be  the  only  thing  like  manufa&ure  in  the 
ifland.  Dahalac,  as  well  as  the  other  iftands  of  the 
Red  fea,  is  dependent  upon  Mafuah.  Each  of  the  12 
villages  furniflres  a  goat  monthly  to  the  governor,  and 
every  veffel  putting  in  there  for  Mafuah,  pays  him  a 
pound  of  .coffee,  and  every  one  from  Arabia  a  dollar. 
Thefe  are  his  principal  revenues.  In  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies,  the  pearl  (illiery  iri  the  vicinity  of  Daha¬ 
lac  flouriflicd  greatly,  as  well  as  another  valuable  fifhery, 
namely,  that  of  tortoifes, 

DAHOMY,  or  Dauma,  a  powerful  •kingdom  of 
Africa,  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea.  Abomy,  the  modem 
capital,  lies  in  N.  Lat.  7.  59.  This  kingdom  occurs 
in  its  true  pofition,  in  the  maps  of  Sanuto,  Plancius, 
and  Mercator,  where  Dawhee,  the  ancient  capital,  is 
denominated  Danina .  In  1700,  it  was  crazed  from 
the  maps  of  Africa,  and  the  exiftcnce  of  the  ancient 
nation  of  Dauma  denied,  till  1727,  when  it  emerged 
from  obfeurity,  and  became  known  by  the  conquefts  of 
the  maritime  dates  of  Whidah  and  Ardra.  Between 

Dauma 


Dahalac 

II 

Dahomy. 
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baliomy.  Dauma  and  Gago  the  lake  Sigefmes 
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or  Gnarda, 

uiua  »-*4v  -  _  o  '  ' 

(which  extends  about  ioo  leagues  from  eafl  to  well, 
and  50  from  north  to  fouth,  which  lies  about  370  miles 
N.  N.  E.  of  Arada,  and  is  reprefented  as  the  l'ource  of 
various  large  rivers,  which  defcend  into  the  gulf  of 
Guinea)  is  placed  by  Barbot  and  Snelgrave,  who  de¬ 
rived  their  authority  from  the  native  traders.  It  nei¬ 
ther  occurs  in  Ediifi  nor  Leo,  though  it  is.found  in 
the  maps  to  Rutcelli’s  edition  of  Ptolemy,  in  1561. 
Dahomv  is  a  fertile  cultivated  country  •,  the  foil  is  a 
deep  rich  reddiih  clay,  intermixed  with  fand,  fcarcely 
containing  a  ftonc  of  the  lize  of  an  egg  in  the  whole 
country.  It  is  extremely  produ&ive  of  maize,  millet, 
beans,  yams,  potatoes,  caffada,  plantain,  and  the  ba¬ 
nana  }  indigo,  cotton,  tobacco,  palm-oil,  and  fugar, 
are  raifed,  as  well  as  a  fpecies  of  black  pepper.  Bread, 
and  a  fpecies  of  liquor,  or  rather  diluted  gruel,  are 
formed  of  the  lotus  berry.  Animals,  both  wild  and 
tame,  are  numerous,  and  the  lakes  abound  in  fiih.  1  he 
maritime  diftr'.as  of  Wliidah  and  Ardra,  before  they 
were  ruined  by  the  Dahontans,  where  highly  cultivated 
and  beautiful. 

The  charafter  of  the  Daumanefe,  or  Dahomans,  is 
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The  palace  of  the  kin  g  of  Dahomy  is  an  extend  ve  build¬ 
ing  of  bamboo  and  mud-walled  liuts,  furrounded  by  a 
mud-wall  about  20  feet  high,  inclofiiig  a  quadrangular 
fpace  of  about  a  mile  fquare.  The  entrance  to  the 
king’s  apartment,  is  paved  with  human  fculls,  the  late- 
ral  walls  adorned  with  human  jaw-bones,  with  a  few 
bloody  heads  intermixed  at  intervals.  The  whole 
building  refembles  a  number  of  farm-yards,  with  long 
thatched  barns  and  Iheds  for  cattle,  interfered  vvith 
low  mud-walls.  On  the  thatched  roofs,  numerous  hu¬ 
man  fkulls  are  ranged  at  intervals,  on  fmall  wooden 
Hakes.  In  allufion  to  thefe,  when  the  king  ifiues  or- 
ders  for  war,  he  only  announces  to  his  general,  that 
his  houfe  wants  thatch .  In  this  palace,  or  large  houfe, 
as  it  is  termed  by  the  Dahomans,  above  3000  females 
are  commonly  immured,  and  about  5CO  are  appropri¬ 
ated  by  each  of 'the  principal  officers.  From  this  livju- 
rious  and  deteflable  prance,  originate  many  flagrant 
abufes ;  the  population  is  diminished,  the  fources  of 
private  happinels  deftroyed,  and  the  bell  feelings  of 
human  nature  being  outraged,  the  energies  ol  paflion 
are  converted  into  bitternefs  and  feiocity.  .  # 

The  religion  of  Dahomy  is  vague  and  uncertain 
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either  Europeans  or  Moors.  They  exhibit  the  germ 
of  peculiar  inftitutions  and  modifications  of  manners, 
that  have  appeared  incredible  to  modern  nations,  when 
they  perufed  the  ancient  records  of  the  Egyptians, 
Hindus,  and  Lacedwmonians.  Like  the  Lacedemo¬ 
nians,  they  difplay  a  ftngular  mixture  °f  ferocity  and 
politenefs,  of  generofity  and  cruelty.  The.r  conduft 
towards  Grangers  is  hofpitable,  without  any  mixture  of 
rudenefs  or  infult.  Their  appearance  is  manly,  and 
their  perfons  ftrong  and  aftive  ;  and  though  they  are 
lefs  addi&ed  to  the  pradlice  of  tatowing  than  their 
neighbours,  their  countenance  rather  dilplavs  ferocity 
than  courage.  Their  government  is  the  pureft  delpo- 
tifm  :  every  fubjeft  is  a  liave  ;  and  every  flave  impli¬ 
citly  admits  the  right  of  the  foveretgn  to  difpofe  of  his 
property  and  of  his  perfon.  “  I  think  of  my  k.ng, 
laid  a  Dahoman  to  Mr  Norris,  “  and  then  I  dare  en¬ 
gage  five  of  the  enemy  myfelf.  My  head  belongs  to 
the  king,  not  to  myfelf :  if  he  pleafe  to  fend  for  it,  I 
am  ready  to  refign  it ;  or  if  it  be  (hot  through  in  bat¬ 
tle,  I  am  fatisfied— if  it  be  in  his  fervice.  This  at¬ 
tachment  continues  unfhaken,  even  when  their  neareif 
relations  become  the  viaims  of  the  avarice  or  caprice 
of  the  king,  and  his  enormities  are  always  attributed 
to  their  own  indiferetions.  With  this  devoted  [pint, 
the  Dahoman  ruffies  fearlefs  into  battle,  and  fights  as 
long  as  he  can  wield  his  fabre. 

The  modern  hiftory  of  the  Dahomans  realizes  all 
that  hiftory  has  recorded  of  ancient  Lacedaemon, 
and  of  thofe  Lacedaemonians  of  the  north,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Jomfburgh,  who  were  forbidden  to  men¬ 
tion  the  name  of  Fear,  even  in  the  mod  imminent 
dangers,  and  who  proudly  declared  that  they  would 
fight  their  enemies,  though  they  were  (Longer  than 
the  gods.  Saxo  relates,  that  when  Frotho  king  of 
Denmark,  was  taken  prifoner  in  battle,  he  obfti- 
natelv  refufed  to  accept  of  life,  declaring,  that  the 
reflection  of  his  kingdom  and  treafures  could  ne¬ 
ver  reftore  his  honour,  but  that  future  ages  would  al¬ 
ways  fay,  Frotho  has  been  taken  by  his  enemy. 
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of  belief,  or  of  moral  conduft.  They  believe  mors 
firmly  in  their  amulets  and  fetiches,  than  in  the  deity  ; 
their  national  fetiche  is  the 'liger ;  and  their  habita¬ 
tions  are  decorated  with  ugly  images,  tinged  with 
blood,  ftuck  with  feathers,  befmeared  with  palm-oil, 
and  bedaubed  with  eggs.  As  their  ideas  of  deity  do 
not  coincide  with  thofe  of  Europeans,  they  imagine 
that  their  tutelary  gods  are  different.  “  Perhaps, 
faid  a  Dahoman  chief  to  Snelgrave,  “  that  god  may  be 
yours,  who  has  communicated  fo  many  extraordinary 
things  to  white  men  ;  but  as  that  God  has  not  been 
pleafed  to  make  himfelf  known  to  us,  we  mult  be  fa- 
tisfied  with  this  we  worftiip.”  The  Dahomans  manu- 
fafture  and  dye  cotton-cloth,  and  form  a  fpecies  of 
cloth  of  palm-leaves.  They  are  tolerably  fkilful  in 
working  in  metals.  The  bards,  who  celebrate  the  ex- 
ploits  of  the  king  and  his  generals,  are  likewife  the  hi- 

ftorians  of  the  country.  .  ^  . 

DAILLE,  John,  a  Proteftant  minmer  near  Paris, 

was  one  of  the  moft  learned  divines  of  the  17th  centu¬ 
ry  and  was  the  moft  efteemed  by  the  Catholics  °f  all 
the  controverfial  writers  among  the  Proteftants.  He 
was  tutor  to  two  of  the  grandfons  of  the  llluftnous  M. 
Du  Pleffis  Mornai.  M.  Daille  having  lived  14  year* 
with  fo  excellent  a  mailer,  travelled  into  Italy  with  his 
two  pupils:  one  of  them  died  abroad  j  with  the  other 
he  faw  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Flanders,  Hol¬ 
land,  and  England,  and  returned  in  1621.  He  was 
received  minifter  ip  1623,  and  firft  exercifed  his  office 
in  the  family  of  M.  Du  Pleffis  Mornai  i  but  this  did 
not  laft  long,  for  that  lord  died  foon  after.  The  me¬ 
moirs  of  this  great  man  employed  M.  Daille  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  In  1625  he  was  appointed  minifter  of 
the  church  of  Saumur,  and  in  1626  removed  to  Pans. 
He  fpent  all  the  reft  of  his  life  in  the  fenr.ee  of  this 
laft  church,  and  compofed  feveral  works.  His  fiift 
piece  was  his  inafterpiece,  and  an  excellent  work,  Of 
the  Ufe  of  the  Fathers,  printed  .631.  It  is  a  ftrong 
chain  of  reafoning,  which  forms  a  moral  demonftration 
againft  thofe  who  would  have  religious  difputes  dead- 
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Dairi  ed  by  the  authority  of  the  fathers.  He  died  in  1670, 
J  aged  77. 

tl/ca*  .  DAIRI,  or  Dairo,  in  the  hiftory  of  Japan,  is  the 
fovereign  pontiff  of  the  Japanefe  ;  or,  according  to 
Kaempfer,  the  hereditary  ecclefiaftical  monarch  of  Ja¬ 
pan.  In  effect,  the  empire  of  Japan  is  at  prefent  un¬ 
der  two  fovereigns,  viz.  an  ecclefiaftical  one  called  the 
dairo,  and  a  fecular  one  who  bears  the  title  of  kubo. 
the  laft  is  the  emperor,  and  the  former  the  oracle  of 
the  religion  of  the  country. 

DAIRY,  in  rural  affairs,  a  place  appropriated  for 
the  management  of  milk,  and  the  making  of  butter, 
cheefe,  &c.  See  Agriculture  Index . 

The  dairy-houfe  lhould  always  be  kept  in  the  neateft 
order,  and  fo  fituated  as  that  the  windows  or  lattices 
never  front  the  fouth,  fouth-eaft,  or  fouth-weff.  Lat¬ 
tices  are  alfo  to  be  preferred  to  windows,  as  they  ad¬ 
mit  a  more  free  circulation  of  the  air  than  glazed 
lights  poflibly  can  do.  It  has  been  objected,  that  they 
admit  cold  air  in  winter  and  the  fun  in  fummer  ;  but 
the  remedy  is  eafily  obtained,  by  making  a  frame  the 
fize  of  or  fomewhat  larger  than  the  lattice,  and  con- 
itru&ing  it  fo  as  to  Hide  backward"  and  forward  at 
pleafure.  Packthread  ftrained  acrofs  this  frame,  and 
oiled  cap-paper  palled  thereon,  will  admit  the  light, 
and  keep  out  the  fun  and  wind. 

It  is  hardly  poffible  in  the  fummer  to  keep  a  dairy- 
Ijoufe  too  cool  j  on  which  account  none  fhould  be  ft- 
tuated  far  from  a  good  fpring  or  current  of  water. 
They  fhould  be  neatly  paved  either  with  red  brick  or 
fmooth  hard  done  ;  and  laid  with  a  proper  defcent,  fo 
that  no  W3ter  may  lodge.  This  pavement  fhould  be 
well  walked  in  the  fummer  every  day,  and  all  the  uten- 
fils  belonging  to  the  dairy  fhould  be  kept  perfectly 
clean.  Nor  fhould  we  ever  fuffer  the  churns  to  be 
fcalded  in  the  dairy,  as  the  fleam  that  arifes  from  hot 
water  will  injure  the  milk.  Nor  lhould  cheefe  be  kept 
therein,  nor  rennet  for  making  cheefe,  nor  a  cheefe- 
prefs  be  fixed  in  a  dairy,  as  the  whey  and  curd  will 
diffufe  their  acidity  throughout  the  room. 

The  proper  receptacles  for  milk  are  earthen  pans, 
or  wooden  vats  or  trundles  j  but  none  of  thefe  fhould 
be  lined  with  lead,  as  that  mineral  certainly  contains  a 
poifonous  quality,  and  may  in  fome  degree  affe<ff  the 
milk  :  but  if  people  are  fo  obflinate  as  to  perfift  in 
ufing  them,  they  fhould  never  forget  to  fcald  them, 
fcrub  them  well  with  fait  and  water,  and  to  dry  them 
thoroughly,  before  they  depofit  the  milk  therein.  In¬ 
deed  all  the  utenfils  fhould  be  cleaned  in  like  manner 
before  they  are  ufed  ;  and  if  after  this,  they  in  the  leafl 
degree  fmell  four,  they  muff  undergo  a  fecond  fcrub- 
bing  before  they  are  fit  for  ufe. 

DAIS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  decandria 
clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
3  ill  order,  Vcfreeula.  See  Botany  Index . 

DAISY.  See  Rellis,  Botany  Index . 

DAKIR,  in  our  flatutes,  is  ufed  for  the  twentieth 
part  of  a  laft  of  hides.  According  to  the  flatute  of 
51  Hen.  III.  De  compojitione ponderum  et  menfurarum , 
a  laft  of  hides  confifts  of  twenty  dakirs,  and  every  da- 
kir  of  ten  hides.  But  by  1  Jac.  cap.  33.  one  laft  of 
hides  or  fkins  is  twelve  dozen.  See  Dicker. 

DAL  AC  A,  an  ifland  of  the  Red  fea,  which  is  faid 
to  be  very  fertile,,  populous,  and  remarkable  for  a 


pearl  fifhery.  It  is  probably  the  fame  with  Dahalac, 
which  fee. 

DALBERGIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
diadelphia  clafs. 

DALEA,  a  province  of  Sweden,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Dalecarlia,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Wermeland 
and  the  lake  Wener,  on  the  fouth  by  Gothland,  and 
on  the  north  by  Norway  and  the  fea. 

DALEBURG,  a  town  of  Sweden,  and  capital  of 
the  province  of  Dalea,  feated  on  the  weftern  bank  of 
the  lake  Wener,  50  miles  north  of  Gottcnburg.  E. 
Long.  13.  o.  N.  Lat.  59.  o. 

DALECARLIA,  a  province  of  Sweden,  fo  called 
from  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  on  which  it  lies,  near 
Norway.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  which  they 
call  valleys  ;  and  is  about  175  miles  in  length  and  100 
in  breadth.  It  is  full  of  mountains,  which  abound  in 
mines  of  copper  and  iron,  fome  of  which  are  of  a  pro¬ 
digious  depth.  The  towns  are  very  fmall,  and  Idra  is 
the  capital.  The  inhabitants  are  rough,  robuft,  and 
warlike  :  and  all  the  great  revolutions  in  Sweden  had 
their  rife  in  this  province.  The  river  rifes  in  the  Dof- 
rine  mountains,  and,  running  fouth -eaft  through  the  pro¬ 
vince,  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia. 

DALECHAMP,  James,  a  phyfician,  was  born  at 
Caen  in  Normandy,  in  1513.  He  was  diftinguiihed 
for  his  induftry  in  botany,  as  well  as  in  other  branches* 
of  literature.  He  wrote  notes  on  Pliny’s  Natural  Hif- 
tary,  and  tranflated  Athenaeus  into  Latin.  He  added 
30  plates  of  rare  plants  to  the  Diofcorides  of  Rutliius, 
printed  in  1552.  After  his  death  appeared  his* 44  Hif- 
toria  genera/is  Plantarurn  in  xviii.  libros  digeJJa”  Lugd. 
1587,  two  vols  folio.  In  this  work,  which  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  labour  of  30  years,  the  author  propofed 
to  include  all  the  botanical  difcoveries  previous  to  his 
own  time,  as  well  as  thofe  which  he  had  made  himfelf 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lyons  and  the  Alps.  He  alfo  pub- 
lilhed  editions  of  44  Paulus  ASgineta,”  and  Caftius  Au- 
relianus,  with  notes  j  a  work  on  furgery,  and  another 
De  Pejie,  lib.  iii. 

He  pra&ifed  phyfic  at  Lyons  from  1552  to  1558, 
when  he  died,  aged  75. 

DALECHAMPIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  moncecia  clafs  \  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  38th  order,  Tricocae .  See  Botany 
Index . 

DALEM,  a  town  of  the  united  provinces  of  Hol¬ 
land,  and  capital  of  a  diftricl  of  the  fame  name.  It 
was  taken  by  the  French  in  1672,  who  demolilhed  the 
fortifications.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Bervine,  five 
miles  north-eaft  of  Liege.  E.  Long.  5.  59.  N.  Lat. 
50.  40. 

D’ALEMBERT.  See  Alembert. 

DALKEITH,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Mid-Lothian, 
fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Edinburgh  \  W.  Long.  2.  20. 
N.  Lat.  55  50.  It  is  the  principal  refidence  of  the 
duke  of  Buccleugh,  who  has  here  a  noble  houfe  and 
extenfive  parks.  In  this  houfe,  which  at  the  time  was 
the  head  quarters  of  General  Monk,  the  reftoration 
of  Charles  II.  was'  planned. — The  duke’s  eldeft  fon 
has  the  title  of  Earl  of  Dalkeith.  Here  is  a  confider- 
able  corn  market  weekly  on  Thurfdays,  which  fupplies 
in  part  both  Edinburgh  and  Glafgow. 

DALMATIA,  a  province  of  Europe,  bounded  on 
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Dalrymple.  the  north  by  Bofnia,  on  the  foutli  by  the  gulf  of  Ve- 
V— -\ — ^  njce>  on  the  eaft  by  Servia,  and  on  the  weft  by  Mor* 
lacbia.  Spalatro  is  the  capital  of  that  part  belonging 
to  the  Venetians;  and  Raguza,  of  a  republic  of  that 
name  ;  the  Turks  have  a  third,  vvhofe  capital  is  Herze¬ 
govina.  The  air  is  wholefome,  and  the  foil  fruitful  ; 
and  it  abounds  in  wine,  corn,  and  oil. 

DALRYMPLE,  Sir  David,  a  Scottifti  lawyer  and 
judge,  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  28th  Oaober  nevv 
ilyle,  1726.  His  father  was  Sir  James  Dalrymple,  of 
Hailes,  Bart,  and  his  mother  Lady  Chriftian  Hamilton, 
a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Hadington.  His  grandfather 
Sir  David  Dalrymple  was  the  youngeft  fon  of  the  firft 
Lord  Stair,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  the  ableft  of  that 
family,  fo  much  diftinguilh^d  for  ability.  He  was 
lord  advocate  for  Scotland,  in  the  reign  of  George  I. 
and  his  fon,  Sir  James  had  the  auditorihip  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer  for  life.  Sir  David  Dalrymple  was  bred  at 
Eton  fchool,  where  he  was  diftinguifhed  as  a  fcholar, 
and  remarkable  as  a  virtuous  and  orderly  youth  j  from 
thence  he  went  to  the  univerftty  of  Utrecht,  where  he 
remained  till  after  the  rebellion  in  1746.  He  was  cal¬ 
led  to  the  bar  at  Edinburgh,  23d  February  1748;  where 
he  was  much  admired  for  the  elegant  propriety  01  the 
cafes  he  drew.  He  did  not  attain  indeed  to  the  high- 
eft  rank  as  a  pra&ifing  lawyer,  but  his  charter  for 
found  knowledge  and  probity  m  the  profcliion  was 
great.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  or  the 
Court  of  Seflion  in  the  room  of  Lord  Nefbit,  March 
6th  1776,  with  the  warmed  approbation  of  the  public  ; 
and  in  May  1776,  one  of  the  lords  commiffioners  of 
judiciary,  in  the  room  of  Lord  Coalfton,  who  refign- 
ed.  He  took  his  feat  on  the  bench,  according  to  the 
ufage  of  the  Court  of  Seflion,  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Hailes,  the  name  by  which  he  is  generally  known  a- 
mong  the  learned  of  Europe.  As  a  judge  of  the  lu- 
preme  civil  and  criminal  courts,  he  aaed  in  the  view 
of  his  country  ;  from  which  he  merited,  and  obtained 
high  confidence  and  approbation. 

But  he  was  not  only  confpicuous  as  an  able  and  up-, 
right  judge,  and  a  found  lawyer  ;  he  was  alfo  eminent 
as  a  profound  and  accurate  fcholar;  being  a  thorough 
mailer’  of  claflical  learning,  the  belles  lettres,  and 
hiftorical  antiquities  y  particularly  of  his  own  country, 
to  the  tludy  of  which  he  was  led  by  his  proftflion. 
Indefatigable  in  the  profecution  of  the  ftudies  he  culti¬ 
vated,  his  time  was  feduloufly  devoted  to  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  ufeful  learning,  piety,  and  virtue.  Numerous 
are  the  works  that  have  ifllied  from  his  pen,  all  of  them 
diftinguifhed  by  uncommon  accuracy,  tafte,  and  learn¬ 
ing  Befides  fome  occafional  papers,  both  ierious 
and  humorous,  of  his  compcfing,  that  appeared  in  the 
World  ;  and  a  varie’V  of  communications,  critical,  and 
biocraohical,  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  and  other 
publications  of  like  nature  ;  he  allotted  dome  part  of 
his  time  to  the  illuftration  and  defence  of  primitive 
Chriftianity.  In  the  year  1771  he  compofed  a  very 
learned  and  ingenious  paper,  or  law-cafe,  in  the  de¬ 
puted  peerage  of  Sutherland.  He  was  one  of  the 
trnftees  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  0,  the 
laft  earl  ;  and  being  then  a  judge,  the  names  of  two 
eminent  lawyers  were  annexed  to  it.  In  that  cale,  he 
difplaved  the  greatcil  accuracy  of  refearch,  and  the 
moil  profound  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  and  rules 
of  defcent,  in  this  country  ;  which  he  managed  with 
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fuch  dexterity  of  argument,  as  clearly  to  eftabhfti  thePalryntf.g 
right  of  his  pupil,  and  to  form  a  precedent,  at  the 
fame  time,  for  the  dec.ifion  of  all  fuch  queftions  in  fu¬ 
ture.  In  the  year  1 7  7  3 »  publiftied  a  fmall  volume, 
entitled,  *l  Remarks  on  the  Hiftory  of  Scotland.’* 

Thefe  appeared  to  be  the  gleanings  of  the  hiftorical 
refearch  which  he  was  making  at  that  time,  and  dif- 
covered  his  lordfhip’s  turn  for  minute  and  accurate  in¬ 
quiry  into  doubtful  points  of  hiftory,  and  at  the  lame 
time  difplayed  the  candour  and  liberality  of  his  judge¬ 
ment.  This  publication  prepared  the  public  for  the 
favourable  reception  of  the  Annals  of.  Scotland,  in 
2  vols  4to,  the  firft  of  which  appeared  in  1776,  and 
the  fecond  in  1779,  and  fully  anfwered  the  expedi¬ 
tions  which  he  had  raifed.  The  difficulties  attending 
the  fubjedf,  the  want  of  candour,  and  the  fpirrt.ot  * 
party,  had  hitherto  prevented  our  having  a  genuine 
hiftory  of  Scotland,  in  times  previous  to  thofe  of  Queen 
Mary  ;  which  had  been  lately  written,  in  a  mafterly 
manner,  by  the  elegant  and  judicious  Dr  Robertfon. 

Lord  Hailes  carried  his  attention  to  the  Scottifh  hi¬ 
ftory,  as  far  back  as  to  the  acceftion  of  Malcolm  Can- 
more,  in  1057,  and  his  work  contains  the  annals  of 
14  princes,  from  Malcolm  III.  to  the .  death  of 
David  II.  And  happy  it  was  that  the  affairs  of  Scot¬ 
land  attradled  the  talents  of  fo  able  a  writer,  who  to 
the  learning  and  (kill  of  a  lawyer,  joined  the  induftry 
and  curiofity  of  an  antiquarian  ;  to  whom  no  objeft 
appears  fiivolous  or  unimportant,  that  ferves  to  eluci¬ 
date  his  fubjeft.  Lord  Hailes  has  fo  well  authenti¬ 
cated  his  work  by  references  to  hiftorians  of  good 
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credit,  or  deeds  and  writings  of  undoubted  authority  $ 
and  has  fo  happily  cleared  it  from  fable,  uncertainty, 
and  conje&uie,  that  every  Scotfman,  fmce  its  appear¬ 
ance,  has  been  able  to  trace  back,  with  confidence  in 
genuine  memoirs,  the  hiftory  of  his  country,  for  736 
years,  and  may  revere  the  memory  of  the  refpettable 
judge,  who  with  indefatigable  induftry,  and  painful 
labour,  has  removed  the  rubbifli  under  which  the  pre¬ 
cious  remains  were  concealed. 

Lord  Hailes  at  firft  intended,  as  appears  by  an  ad- 
Vertifement  prefixed  to  his  work,  to  carry  down  his  An¬ 
nals  to  the  acceftion  of  James  I.  but  to  the  great  dis¬ 
appointment  of  the  public,  he  flopped  foort  at  the  death 
of  David  II.  and  a  very  important  period  ot  our  hiftory 
ftill  remains' to  be  filled.up  by-  an  able  writer.  Lord 
Hailes’s  Annals  of  Scotland,  it  is  believed,  ftand  un¬ 
rivalled  in  the  Englifli  language,  for  a  purity  and  fim- 
plicity  of  ftyle,  an  elegance,  perfpicuity,  and  conciie- 
nefs  of  narration,  that  particularly  fuiteu  the  form  of 
his  work  ;  and  is  entirely  void  of  that  falfe  ornament 
and  (lately  gait,  which  makes  the  works  of  feme  other 
writers  appear  in  gigantic,  but  fiftitious  majefly. 
1786,  Lord  Hailes  came  forward  with  the  excellent 
Dr  Watfon,  and  other  writers  in  England,  to  repel 
Mr  Gibbon’s  attack  on  Chriftianity,  and  publiftied  a 
4to  volume,  entitled,  .“An  Enquiry  into  the  ^con- 
dary  caufes  which  Mr  Gibbon  has  affigned  for  the  ra¬ 
pid  Proerefs  of  Chriftianity,”  in  which  theie  is  a  great 
difplay  of  literary  acumen,  and  of  zeal  ter  the  caufc  he 
efpoufes,  without  the  rancour  of  theological  contro¬ 
vert.  This  was  the  laft  work  he  fent  from  the  piefs, 
except  a  few  biographical  (ketches  of  eminent  Scotch¬ 
men  d-figned  as  fpecimens  of  a  BioRraphta  Scot.cc, 
which  he  juftly  confidered  as  a  deftderatum  ^ourC 
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-Dalrymple.  terature  ;  and  which  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  the  in- 
firmities  of  age,  increafing  fall  upon  him,  did  not  allow 
him  to  fupply  \  for  he  was  admirably  qualified  for  the 
undertaking,  not  only  by  his  fingular  diligence  and 
candour,  but  from  the  uncommon  extent  and  accuracy 
of  his  literary  and  biographical  knowledge  :  in  which, 
it  is  believed,  he  excelled  all  his  contemporaries. 

Although  his  lordfhip’s  conftitution  had  been  long 
in  an  enfeebled  ftate,  he  attended  his  duty  on  the  bench 
till  within  three  days  of  his  death,  which  happened  on 
the  29th  of  November  1792*  in  the  66th  year  of  his 
age.  His  lordftiip  was  twice  married.  By  his  firft 
wife,  Anne  Brown,  daughter  of  Lord  Coalfton,  he  left 
iffueone  daughter,  who  inherits  the  family  eftate.  His 
fecond  marriage,  of  which  there  is  iffue  alfo  one 
daughter)  wras  to  Helen  Fergufion,  youngeft  daughter 
of  Lord  Kilkerran,  who  furvived  him.  Though  our 
church  does  not  encourage  funeral  difcourfes  in  gene¬ 
ral,  becaufe  they  are  liable  to  much  abufe,  a  very 
laudable  endeavour  was  made,  in  thefe  degenerate 
times,  to  render  his  lordfhip’s  pre-eminent  talents  and 
virtues  a  theme  of  inftru&ion  to  mankind,  in  a  fermon 
preached,  foon  after  his  death,  in  the  church  of  In- 
verefk,  by  his  learned  friend,  and  venerable  pallor, 
Dr  Carlyle  3  from  which  we  fhall  tranfcribe  a  fum- 
mary  view  of  his  character  as  a  judge,  a  fcholar,  a 
Chriftian,  and  a  citizen.  “  His  knowledge  of  the 
laws  was  accurate  and  profound,  and  he  applied  it  in 
judgment  with  the  moll  fcrupulous  integrity.  In  his 
proceedings  in  the  criminal  court,  the  fatisfaction  he 
gave  to  the  public  could  not  be  furpafled.  His  ab¬ 
horrence  of  crimes,  his  tendernefs  for  the  criminals, 
his  refpe£l  for  the  laws,  and  his  reverential  awe  of  the 
Omnifcient  Judge,  infpired  him  on  fome  occafions, 
with  a  commanding  fublimity  of  thought,  and  a  feeling 
folemnity  of  expreffion,  that  made  condemnation  feem 
juft,  as  the  doom  of  Providence,  to  the  criminals 
themfelves,  and  railed  a  falutary  horror  of  crimes  in 
the  breads  of  the  audience.  Confcious  of  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  the  high  office  he  held,  hp  never 
departed  from  the  decorum  that  becomes  that  reverend 
eharafler  :  which  indeed  it  cod  him  no  effort  to  fup- 
port,  becaufe  he  a£led  from  principle  and  fentiment, 
both  public  and  private.  Affe&ionate  to  his  family  and 
relations,  fimple  and  mild  in  his  manners,  pure  and 
confcientious  in  his  morals,  enlightened  and  entertain¬ 
ing  in  his  converfation  ;  he  left  fociety  only  to  regret, 
that,  devoted  as  he  was  to  more  important  employ¬ 
ments,  he  had  fo  little  time  to  lpare  for  intercourfe 
with  them.  He  was  well  known  to  be  of  high  rank 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  his  loft  will  be  deeply 
felt  through  many  of  her  departments.  Mis  labours  in 
illudration  of  the  hidory  of  his  country,  3nd  many 
other  works  of  profound  erudition,  remain  as  monu¬ 
ments  of  his  accurate  and  faithful  refearch  for  mate¬ 
rials,  and  his  found  jugdment  in  the  fele&ion  of  them. 
Gf  his  unfeigned  piety  and  devotion,  you  have  very 
often  been  witneffes  where  we  now  are.  I  mud  add, 
however,  that  his  attendance  on  religious  ordinances, 
was  not  merely  out  of  refpeft  to  the  laws,  and  for 
the  fake  of  example,  (motives  which  ffiould  never  fail 
to  have  influence  on  perfons  of  fuperior  rank,  for  the 
mod  obvious  reafons)  but  from  principle  and  con¬ 
viction,  and  the  mod  confcientious  regard  to  his  duty  *, 
for  he  not  only  praflifed  all  the  virtues  and  charities 
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in  proof  of  his  faith,  but  he  demondrated  the  fincerity 
of  his  zeal,  by  the  uncommon  pains  he  took  to  illuftrate 
primitive  Chridianity,  and  by  his  elaborate  and  able 
defences  of  it  againd  its  enemies.  His  profound  re- 
fearches  into  hidory,  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  laws,  made  him  perfeClly  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  conditution  of  Britain,  from  the  fird 
dawn  of  liberty  in  the  common  law  of  the  land,  and 
the  trial  by  jury,  which  precede  all  written  records, 
and  afterwards  in  the  origin  and  edablifhment  of  par¬ 
liaments,  through  all  its  viciffitudes  and  dangers,  till  at 
lad,  by  the  bleffing  of  divine  Providence,  which 
brought  many  wonderful  events  to  concur  to  the  fame 
end,  it  was  renewed,  drengthened,  and  finally  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Revolution.  It  was  this  goodly  and  ve¬ 
nerable  fabric  of  the  Britidi  conftitution,  which  the 
deceafed  mod  refpeClable  chara&er  contemplated  with 
admiration  and  delight,  (of  late  indeed  with  a  mixture 
of  anxiety  and  fear)  as  the  temple  of  piety,  as  the  ge¬ 
nuine  fource  of  greater  happinefs  and  freedom,  to  a 
larger  portion  of  mankind,  than  ever  flowed  from  any 
government  upon  earth.  Ill  indeed  can  the  times 
bear  the  loft  of  fuch  an  affe&ionate  patriot,  and  able 
guardian  of  the  laws  of  his  country.  But  wTe  mud: 
not  murmur  at  the  will  of  Providence,  which  in  its 
mercy  may  have  withdrawn  the  good  man  from  the 
evil  to  come.  In  mercy,  I  fay,  to  him,  whofe  righte¬ 
ous  fpirit  was  fo  deeply  grieved,  when  he  faw  the 
wicked  rage,  and  the  people  imagine  a  vain  thing.” 
Such  is  the  memorial  which,  in  the  hour  of  recent 
forrow,  followed  this  excellent  man  to  the  grave  !  Be- 
fide  the  works  already  mentioned,  Lord  Hailes  publifh- 
ed  a  great  number  of  others,  which  confided  chiefly  of 
re-editions  and  tranflation  of  old  wTorks,  and  editions  of 
MS.  papers. 

DALTON,  a  town  of  Lancafhire,  in  England.  It 
is  feated  on  the  fpring-head  of  a  river,  in  a  champaign 
country,  not  far  from  the  fea  5  and  the  ancient  caftle 
is  made  ufe  of  to  keep  the  records,  and  prifoners  for 
debt  in  the  liberty  of  Furnes.  W.  Long.  3.  o« 
N.  Lat.  54.  18. 

Dalton,  John,  D.  D.  an  eminent  divine  and  poet, 
was  the  fon  of  the  Rev.  Mr  John  Dalton,  re£lor  of 
Dean  near  Whitehaven  in  Cumberland,  where  he  was 
born  in  1709.  He  was  educated  at  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford  5  and  became  tutor  or  governor  to  the  Lord 
Beauchamp,  only  fon  of  the  earl  of  Hertford,  late 
duke  of  Somerfet  ;  during  which  time  he  adapted 
Milton’s  admirable  malk  of  Comus  to  the  ftage,  by  a 
judicious  infertion  of  feveral  fongs  and  different  paffages 
fele£led  from  other  of  Milton’s  works,  as  well  as  of 
feveral  fongs  and  other  elegant  additions  of  his  own, 
fuited  to  the  chara£lers  and  to  the  manner  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  author.  During  the  run  of  this  piece  he  induftri- 
oufly  fought  out  a  grand-daughter  of  Milton’s,  who 
was  then  oppreffed  with  age  and  poverty  3  and  pro¬ 
cured  her  a  benefit  from  it,  the  profits  of  which  a- 
mounted  to  a  very  conliderable  fum.  He  was  promo¬ 
ted  by  the  king  to*a  prebend  of  Worcefter  ;  where  he 
died  on  the  22<d  of  July  1763.  Befides  the  above,  he 
w7rote  a  deferiptive  poem,  addreffed  to  two  ladies  at 
their  return  from  viewing  the  coal-mines  near  White¬ 
haven  ;  and  Remarks  on  12  hiftorical  defigns  of  Ra¬ 
phael,  and  the  Mufeum  Gr cecum  et  Egyptiacum . 

DAM,  a  boundary  or  confinement,  as  to  dam  up  or 
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dam  but.  Infra  damnum  fuutn ,  within  the  bounds  or 
limits  of  his  own  property  or  jurifdi&ion. 

DAMAGE,  in  Law,  is  generally  underftood  of.a 
hurt  or  hinderance  attending  a  performs  eftate  :  but,  in 
common  law,  it  is  a  part  of  what  the  jurors  are  to  in- 
quire  of  in  giving  verdufl  for  the  plaintiff  or  defendant 
in  a  civil  a£lion,  whether  real  or  perfonal ;  for  after 
giving  verdift  on  the  principal  caufe,  they  are  likewife 
afked  their  confciences  touching  colls  and  damages, 
which  contain  the  hinderances  that  one  party  hath  fuf- 
fered  from  the  wrong  done  him  by  the  other.  See 

C°STS.  _  ■  . 

DAMAN,  a  maritime  town  of  the  Eall  Indies,  at 
the  entrance  into  the  gulf  of  Cambay.  It  is  divided 
by  the  river  Daman  into  two  parts  ;  one  of  which  is 
called  New  Daman ,  and  is  a  handfome  town,  well 
fortified,  and  defended  by  a  good  Portuguefe  garrifon. 
The  other  is  called  Old  Daman ,  and  is  very  ill  built. 
There  is  a  harbour  between  the  two  towns,  defended 
by  a  fort.  It  was  taken  by  the  Portuguefe  in  1535. 
The  Mogul  has  attempted  to  get  poffeffion  of  it  feveral 
times,  but  always  without  effeft.  E.  Long.  72.  35. 

N.  Lat.  21.  5.  n  .  P  ,  , 

DAMASCENUS,  John,  an  llluftnous  father  ot 
the  church  in  the  8th  century,  born  at  Damafcus, 
where  his  father,  though  a  Chriilian,  enjoyed  the  office 
of  counfellor  of  ftate  to  the  Saracen  caliph  $  to  which 
the  fon  fucceeded.  He  retired  afterwards  to  the  mo- 
nailery  of  St  Sabas,  and  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  writing  books  of  divinity.  His  works  have  been  often 
printed  :  but  the  Paris  edition  in  1712,  two  vols  folio, 

is  efteemed  the  beft.  f 

D  AM  ASCI  US,  a  celebrated  heathen  philolopher, 
born  at  Damafcus  in  the  year  540,  when  the  Goths 
reigned  in  Italy.  He  wrote  the  life  of  his  mailer  Ifi¬ 
dorus  5  and  dedicated  it  to  Theodora,  a  very  learned 
and  philofophical  lady,  who  had  alfo  been  a  pupil  to 
Ifidorus.  In  this  life,  which  was  copioufly  written,  he 
frequently  made  oblique  attacks  on  the.  Chriilian  reli¬ 
gion.  We  have  nothing  remaining  of  it  but  lome  ex- 
trails  preferved  by  Photius.  Damafcius  fucceeded 
Theon  in  the  rhetorical  fchool,  and  Ifidorus  in  that  or 

philofophy,  at  Athens.  .  .  .  .  A 

DAMASCUS,  a  very  ancient  city  ot  Syria,  in  A- 

fia,  feated  in  E.  Long.  47-  *»•  N-  ^  35-  S°®e 

of  the  ancients  fuppofe  this  city  to  have  been  built  by 
one  Damafcus,  from  whom  it  took  its  name  5  but  the 
mod  generally  received  opinion  is,  that  it  was  found¬ 
ed  by  Uz  the  eldcft  fon  of  Aram.  It  is  certain,  from 
Gen.  xiv.  5.  that  it  was  in  being  in  Abraham’s  time, 
and  confequently  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
mod  ancient  cities  in  the  world.  In  the  time  of  King 
David  it  feems  to  have  been  a  very  confiderable  place  ; 
as  the  facred  hiftorian  tells  us,  that  the  Syrians  ot  Da- 
mafcus  fent  20,000  men  to  the  relief  of  Hadadezer 
king  of  Zobah.  We  are  not  informed  whether  at  that 
time  it  was  governed  by  kings,  or  was  a  republic.  Af¬ 
terwards,  however,  it  became  a  monarchy  which  pro¬ 
ved  very  troublefome  to  the  kingdom  of  Ilrael,  and 
would  even  have  deftroyed  it  entirely,  had  not  the  Dei- 
'  ty  miraculoufly  interpofed  in  its  behalf.  At  laft  this 
monarchy  was  deftroyed  by  Tiglath  Pilefer  king  of 
Atfyria,  and  Damafcus  was  never  afterwards  governed 
by  its  own  kings.  From  the  Affyrians  and  Babylonians 
it  paiTed  to  the  Perfians,  and  from  them  to  the  Greeks 


under  Alexander  the  Great.  After  his  death  it  belong-  Dm 
cd,  with  the  reft  of  Syria,  to  the  Seleucidte  ;  till  their  Da 

empire  was  fubdued  by  the  Romans,  about  70  years  be- - 

fore  Chrift.  From  them  it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens 
in  633  ;  and  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. — 
Notwithftandir.g  the  tyranny  of  the  Turkilh  govern¬ 
ment,  Damafcus  is  (fill  a  confiderable  place.  It  is  fi¬ 
xated  in  a  plain  of  fo  great  extent,  that  one  can  but 
iuft  difcern  the  mountains  which  compafs  it  on  the 
other  fide.  It  Hands  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  plain, 
about  two  miles  from  the  head  of  the  river  Bartady, 
which  waters  it.  It  is  of  a  long,  llraight  figure,  extend- 
ing  about  two  miles  in  length,  adorned  with  molques 
and  fteeples,  and  encompaffed  with  gardens  computed 
to  be  full  30  miles  round.  The  river  Barrady,  as  foon 
as  it  iffues  from  the  clefts  of  the  Antilibanus  into  the 
plain,  is  divided  into  three  ftreams,  whereof  the  mid- 
dlemoft  and  biggeft  runs  direflly  to  Damafcus,  and  is 
diftributed  to  all  the  cifterns  and  fountains  of  the  city. 
The  other  two  fcem  to  be  artificial  ;  and  are  drawn 
round,  one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left,  on 
the  bordeis  of  the  gardens,  into  which  they  are  let  by 
little  currents,  and  difperfed  everywhere.  The  houfes 
of  the  city,  whofe  ftreets  are  very  narrow,  are  all  built 
on  the  outfide  either  with  fun-burnt  buck  or  Flemilh 
wall :  and  yet  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  fee  the 
gates  and  doors  adorned  with  marble  portals,  carved 
and  inlaid  with  great  beauty  and  variety  ;  and  within 
thefe  portals  to  find  large  fquare  courts  beautified  with 
fragrant  trees  and  marble  fountains,  and  compafled 
round  with  fplendid  apartments.  In  thefe  apartments 
the  ceilings  are  ufually  richly  painted  and  gilded;  and 
their  duans,  which  are  a  fort  of  low  ftages  feated  in  the 
pleafanteft  part  of  the  room,  and  elevated  about  16  or 
18  inches  above  the  floor,  whereon  the  Turks  eat,  fleep, 
fay  their  prayers,  &c.  are  floored,  and  adorned  on  the 
fides  with  variety  of  marble  mixed  in  mofaic  knots  and 
mazes,  fpread  with  carpets,  and  furnifhed  all  round 
with  bolfters  and  culhions,  to  the  very  height  of  luxu¬ 
ry.  In  this  city  are  fhow  n  the  church  of  John  the  Bap- 
tift,  now  converted  into  a  famous  mofque  ;  the  houfe 
of  Ananias,  which  is  only  a  fmall  grotto  or  cellar, 
wherein  is  nothing  remarkable  ;  and  the  houfe  of  Ju¬ 
das  with  whom  Paul  lodged.  In  this  laft  is  an  old 
tomb,  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  Ananias  ;  which  the 
Turks  hold  in  fuch  veneration,  that  they  keep  a  lamp 
continually  burning  over  it.  There  is  a  caftle  belong¬ 
ing  to  Damafcus,  which  is  like  a  little  town,  having 
its  own  ftreets  and  houfes ;  and  in  this  caftle  a  maga¬ 
zine  of  the  famous  Damafcus  fteel  was  formerly  kept. 
The  fruit-tree  called  the  damafcene,  and  the  flower 
called  the  damajkrofe,  were  tranfplanted  from  the  gar¬ 
dens  belonging  to  this  city  ;  and  the  filks  and  linens 
known  by  the  name  of  damajks,  were  probably  invented 
by  the  inhabitants. 

Damascus  Steel .  See  Damask. 

DAM  ASIA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  ot 
Vindelicia,  on  the  Licus.  Afterwaids  called  Augujla. 
Now  Auvjburg  in  Suabia,  on  the  Lech.  E.  Long. 
10  50.  N.  Lat.  48.  20. 

DAMASK,  a  fort  of  filken  fluff,  having  fome  parts 
railed  above  the  ground,  reprefenting  flowers  or  other 
figures.  Damafk  ffiould  be  of  drolled  filks,  both  m 
w*arp  and  woof.  It  has  its  name  from  its  being  ori¬ 
ginally  brought  from  Damafcus  in  Syria.  There 
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There  Is  alfo  a  fluff  in  France  called  the  caffart  da - 
majk ,  made  in  imitation  of  the  true  damafk,  having 
woof  of  hair,  coarfe  filk,  thread,  wool,  or  cotton.  Some 
have  the  warp  of  filk  and  the  woof  of  thread  ;  others 
are  all  thread  or  all  wool. 

Damask  is  alfo  a  kind  of  wrought  linen,  made  in 
Flanders;  fo  called,  becaufe  its  large  flowers  refemble 
thofe  of  damafks.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  for  tables ;  a  ta¬ 
ble  cloth  and  a  dozen  of  napkins  are  called  a  damajk - 
fervice. 

Damask  is  alfo  applied  to  a  very  fine  fleel,  in  fome 
parts  of  the  Levant,  chiefly  at  Damafcus  in  Syria  : 
whence  its  name.  It  is  ufed  for  fword  and  cutlafs 
blades,  and  is  finely  tempered. 

DAMASKEENING,  or  Damasking,  the  art  or 
operation  of  beautifying  iron,  fteel,  &c.  by  making 
incifions  therein,  and  filling  them  up  with  gold  or  filver 
wire  ;  chiefly  ufed  for  adorning  fword-blades,  guards 
and  gripes,  locks  of  piftols,  &c. 

Damafkeening  partakes  of  the  mofaic,  of  engraving, 
and  of  carving  :  like  the  mofaic,  it  has  inlaid  work  ; 
like  engraving,  it  cuts  the  metal,  reprefenting  divers 
figures;  and,  as  in  chafing,  gold  and  filver  is  wrought 
in  relievo.  There  are  two  ways  of  damafking  :  the 
one,  which  is  the  fineft,  is  when  the  metal  is  cut  deep 
with  proper  inftruments,  and  inlaid  with  gold  and  filver 
wire  :  the  other  is  fuperficial  only. 

DAMELOPRE,  a  kind  of  bilander,  ufed  in  Hol¬ 
land  for  conveying  merchandife  from  one  canal  to  ano¬ 
ther  ;  being  very  commodious  for  palling  under  the 
bridges. 

DAMIANISTS,  in  church-hiftory,  a  branch  of 
the  ancient  acephali  feveritae.  They  agreed  with  the 
catholics  in  admitting  the  fixth  council,  but  difowned 
any  diftin&ion  of  perfons  in  the  Godhead  ;  and  pro- 
felled  one  fingle  nature,  incapable  of  any  difference  : 
yet  they  called  God  “  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghoft  ” 

DAMIENS,  Robert  Fran$ais,  an  affaffm  by 
whom  Louis  XV.  of  France  was  wounded  in  the  year 
1  75 7-  He  was  horn  in  the  fuburbs  of  Arras,  in  the 
year  1 7 14;  and  feems  rather  to  have  been  adluated  by 
phrenzy  or  infanity  in  the  perpetration  of  the  horrid 
deeds  of  which  he  was  guilty,  than  by  any  of  the  mo¬ 
tives  to  which  they  have  been  afcribed.  This  fpirit 
appeared  in  the  early  period  of  his  life  ;  and  fuch  were 
the  extravagance  and  violence  of  his  condu£l,  that  he 
was  diftinguifhed,  while  a  boy,  by  the  appellation  of 
Robert  the  Devi/, 

When  he  grew  up  he  entered  into  the  army,  ferved 
as  a  foldier  at  the  liege  of  Philipfburgh,  and  was  pre¬ 
lent  at  feveral  engagements.  He  returned  afterwards 
to  France,  and  became  a  domeftic  fervant  in  the  col¬ 
lege  of  Jefuits  at  Paris.  He  married  in  1738,  which 
rendered  it  neceffary  for  him  to  relign  this  fervice. 

He  was  then  employed  in  the  fame  capacity  by  diffe¬ 
rent  mailers,  one  of  whom,  it  is  faid,  he  poifoned  ; 
and  having  robbed  another,  he  was  obliged  to  abfcond 
to  efcape  the  punilhment  due  to  his  crimes.  During 
a  period  of  five  months  after  the  difcovery  of  the  rob¬ 
bery,  he  lurked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Omer, 

Dunkirk,  and  Bruffels  ;  and  was  obferved  to  cxprefs 
himfelf  in  an  abfurd  and  incoherent  manner  concern¬ 
ing  fome  difputes  which  at  this  time  prevailed  in  France. 

I  he  following  foliloquy  is  faid  to  have  been  uttered 
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by  him  in  a  fmall  town  near  Ypres  :  “  If  I  return  to  Damiens, 
France — Yes,  I  will  return,  I  will  die  there,  and  the  ' 
greateft  man  on  earth  fhall  die  likewife,  and  you  fliall 
hear  news  of  me.”  Thefe  exprellions  were  uttered  in 
the  month  of  Augull  1756;  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  regarded  at  the  time  only  as  the  ravings  of 
a  madman.  He  fpoke  indeed  in  a  fimilar  llrain  in  the 
December  following,  at  the  houfe  of  a  relation,  at 
I  alefque  near  Arras,  faying,  “  That  the  kingdom, 
his  wife,  and  daughter  were  all  ruined!”  It  was  a- 
bout  this  time  that  he  fet  out  for  Paris,  and  arrived 
there  on  the  31ft  of  December.  He  was  feen  at  Ver~ 
failles,  on  the  firft  day  of  January  1757.  To  blunt 
his  feelings,  and  to  prepare  himfelf  for  the  peipetration 
of  the  horrid  a£l,  it  is  faid  that  he  fwallowed  opium 
for  feveral  days.  But  the  Hate  of  mind  in  which 
Damiens  is  defcribed  to  have  been  for  fome  time  be¬ 
fore,  feemed -to  render  fuch  auxiliaries  unneceffary. 

It  was  on  the  5th  of  January,  between  live  and  fix 
in  the  evening,  that  Louis  XV.  was  wounded  by  the 
hand  of  this  frantic  aflaffm.  He  ftruck  with  a  knife 
the  right  fide  of  the  king,  while  he  w7as  furrounded 
with  his  courtiers,  and  juft  as  he  was  entering  his  car¬ 
riage  to  go  to  Trianon.  Damiens  was  inftantly  leized, 
examined  at  Verfailles,  and  afterwards  fent  to  Paris 
and  confined  in  the  tow  er  of  Montgommeri,  in  an  a- 
partment  prepared  for  him,  near  to  that  which  was  for¬ 
merly  occupied  by  Ravaillac  the  murderer  of  Hen¬ 
ry  IV.  The  great  court  of  parliament  W'as  charged 
by  the  king  to  inftitute  his  procefs ;  and  although  he 
was  fubje&ed  to  the  moft  cruel  toitures,  which  he  bore 
with  unexampled  fortitude,  no  confeftion  or  acknowl¬ 
edgment  could  be  extorted  which  afforded  the  fmalleft 
ground  for  fufpicion  that  he  had  a  fingle  accomplice. 

When  it  was  found  that  the  torture  failed  of  the  pur- 
pofe  for  which  it  was  infli61ed,  he  was  condemned  to 
die  by  the  fame  punilhment  which  Ravaillac  fuffered. 

The  28th  of  March  following  was  fixed  as  the  day 
of  his  execution.  On  that  day  he  w’as  brought  to  the 
P/ace  de  Greve,  where  the  apparatus  and  inftruments 
of  his  deftruftion  were  prepared.  All  thefe  he  beheld 
with  an  undifmayed  countenance  and  a  tearlefs  eye, 
although  he  muft  have  knowai  well  that  new  and  more 
dreadful  tortures  yet  axvaited  him.  His  punilhment 
commenced  with  burning  his  right  hand  ;  his  flelh  was 
then  torn  with  red-hot  pincers  ;  and  the  w  ounds  were 
filled  with  melted  wax,  pitch,  and  lead.  In  attempt¬ 
ing  to  quarter  his  body,  the  four  horfes  which  were 
employed  pulled  in  vain  for  50  minutes.  All  their 
efforts  feemed  to  be  ineffeausl,  till  the  executioners 
cut  with  knives  the  ligaments  with  which  the  limbs 
are  attached  to  the  body.  Even  after  the  legs  were 
cut  he  was  ftill  alive,  and  it  was  only  after  the  arms 
were  tieated  in  the  fame  wTay  that  he  ceafed  to  breathe, 
and  his  body  was  ditmembered.  The  period  of  his  pu- 
nilhment,  from  the  time  he  was  put  upon  the  fcaffold 
till  his  death,  wras  not  lefs  than  an  hour  and  a  half ; 
during  the  greater  part  of  it  he  feemed  to  retain  his 
recollection  ;  for  he  railed  his  head  many  times,  and 
call  his  eyes  on  his  mangled  and  burned  limbs,  and  011 
the  horfes  which  were  then  exerting  their  whole  force 
to  tear  his  body  afunder.  And  even  during  the  fe- 
vereft  of  his  tortures,  the  firmnefs  of  his  mind  was  fo 
little  fhaken,  that  he  affedled  fome  degree  of  jocula¬ 
rity. 

H  a 


Thus 
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■Damiens,  Thus  perifhed  this  unfortunate  affaflin,  the  hiftory 
Bamietta.  Qf  whofe  life,  confidered  in  itfelf,  is  fcarcely  wort  y 

' - v - 1  of  a  place  even  for  the  fhorteft  fketch  j  and  indeed  we 

fhould  probably  not  have  introduced  it  here,  were  it 
not  for  the  purpofe  of  readying  the  miftaken i  views  of 
fome  of  his  biographers.  While  we  are  told  that  he 
was  an  infane  affaflin,  he  is  charged  with  the  fame  de¬ 
cree  of  guilt,  as  if  he  had  been  all  his  life  in  full  pof- 
feflion  of  every  rational  faculty.  But  the  events  of  his 
life  leave  no  doubt  of  his  infinity  j  and  the  laft  horrid 
deed  which  he  perpetrated  ftrongly  confirms  it.  He 
was  not  aftuated  by  either  public  or  private  revenge  ; 
he  had  no  accomplices  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
had  any  purpofe  whatever  to  ferve  by  taking  away  the 
life  of  the  monarch,  even  if  he  had  fucceeded  and  el- 
caped.  In  the  midft  of  his  moll  cruel  tortures,  he  ob- 
ftinately  perfifted  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  kill 
the  king.  According  to  his  own  fanatical  language, 
he  wilhed  that  God  would  touch  his  heart  to  induce 
him  to  give  peace  to  his  kingdom.  Our  readers  will 
probably  anticipate  us  in  remarking  the  needlefs  excefs 
of  lingering  punilhment  which  was  inflifted  on  the  infane 
Damiens  ;  and  fome  of  them  will  perhaps  be  furpnfed 
to  be  told  that  the  execution  was  attended  by  lome  ot 
the  ladies  of  the  court.  Many  of  them  too  will  natu¬ 
rally  compare  this  event  with  what  has  happened  more 
lately  in  our  own  country  ;  and  recoiled!,  that  a  Ni- 
cholfon  and  a  Hadfield,  influenced  by  a  fim.lar  frenzy 
which  urged  them  to  a  fimilar  attempt,  have  been  on¬ 
ly  doomed  to  perpetual  confinement,  not  as  a  pumfli- 
inent,  but  merely  to  preclude  the  poflibility  of  perpe¬ 
trating  fuch  deeds ;  becaufe  in  fuch  a  Hate  of  mind 
ah  £  •  i  i _ cnrl  mnrf*  enul- 
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of  1200  fail,  they  were  obliged  to  make  a  dlfgraceful  DanuettaL 


trating  iucn  uccud  ,  u^nu“'  .  • 

they  are  not  recognized  by  our  milder  and  more  equi¬ 
table  laws,  as  rational  beings  •,  and  therefore  they  are 
improper  objedls  of  punilhment. 

DAMIETTA,  a  port-town  of  Egypt,  fituated  on 
the  eaftern  mouth  of  the  river  Nile,  four  miles  from  the 
fea  and  1 00  miles  north  of  Grand  Cairo.  E.  Long, 
a 2.  and  N.  Lat.  31.  The  prefent  town  ftands  upon 
a  different  file  from  the  ancient  Damietta,  fo  repeated¬ 
ly  attacked  by  the  European  princes.  1  he  latter,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Abulfeda,  was  “  a  town  furrounded  by 
walls,  and  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  eaftern  branch 
of  the  Nile.”  Stephen  of  Byzantium  informs  us,  that 
it  was  called  ‘ Thamiatis  under  the  government  ot  the 
Greeks  of  the  lower  empire,  but.  that  it  was  then  very 
inconfiderable.  It  increafed  in  importance  every  day, 
in  proportion  as  Pelufium,  which  was  frequently  plun¬ 
dered,  loft  its  power.  The  total  ruin  of  that  ancient 
town  occafioned  the  commerce  of  the  eaftern  parts  o 
the  Delta  to  be  transferred  to  Damietta.  It  was  how- 
ever,  no  longer  a  place  of  (Length,  when,  towards  the 
year  228  of  the  Hegira,  the  emperors  of  Conftantmo- 
ple  took  poffeflion  of  it  a  fecond  time.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  a  harbour  fo  favourably  fituated  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  caliphs.  In  the  year  244  of  the  Hegira 
Elmetouakkel  furrounded  it  with  ftrong  walls.  This 
obftacle  did  not  prevent  Roger  king  of 
king  it  from  the  Mahometans  in  the  year  550  ot  the 
Hegira.  He  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  his  con- 
oueft.  Salah  Eddin,  who  about  that  period  mounted 
the  throne  of  Egypt,  expelled  the  Europeans  from  Da- 
mietta.  Fifteen  years  after  they  returned  to  befiege 
it  :  but  this  able  fultan  baffled  all  their  efforts,  l  ot- 
withftanding  their  land  army  was  fupported  by  a  fleet 


retItw’as  the  fate  of  this  place  to  be  conftantly  be- 
fieged.  In  the  year  615  of  the  Hegira,  under  the 
reign  of  Eladel,  the  crufaders  attacked  it  with  a  very 
considerable  force.  They  landed  on  the  weftern  fhore 
of  the  Nile-,  and  their  firft  care  was  to  fur  round  their 
camp  with  a  ditch  and  pallifado.  The  mouth  of  the 
river  was  defended  by  two  towers,  furniftied  with  nu¬ 
merous  garrifons.  An  enormous  iron  chain,  ftretch- 
ing  front  one  fide  to  the  other,  hindered  the  approach 
of  veffels.  The  crufaders  carried  by  ftorm  the  tower 
on  the  fame  fide  with  their  camp,  broke  the  chain, 
and  opened  the  entrance  of  the  river  for  their  fleet. 
Neim  Eddin,  the  fultan’s  fon,  who  was  encamped  near 
Damietta,  covered  it  with  an  army.  To  flop  the  ene¬ 
mies  veffels  he  threw  a  bridge  over  the  Nile.  The 
Franks  overturned  it,  and  the  prince  adopted  the  mw- 
hire  of  choking  up  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  he 
almoft  rendered  impaffable  by  feveral  large  boats  he  funk 
there.  After  alternate  and  various  fucceffes  many 
bloody  battles,  and  a  fiege  of  17  ntonth.  the  Chnftian 
princes  took  Damietta  by  ftorm.  They  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  long  enjoy  the  fruit  of  fo  much  blood  fpilt,  and  of 
an  armament  which  bad  coft  immenfe  Turns.  Completely 
invefted  near  the  canal  of  Achmoun  by  t^e  waters  of 
the  Nile  and  by  the  Egyptian  army  they  purchafed  their 
lives  and  their  liberty  by  the  faenfice  of  their  conqueft. 

One-and-thirty  years  after  this  defeat  St  Louis  car¬ 
ried  Damietta  without  finking  a  ftroke.  The  A  , 
however,  foon  recovered  it  ;  but  tired  of  keeP'"g 
place  which  continually  drew  upon  them  the  moft 
warlike  nations  of  Europe,  they  totally  ^eftroyed  it 
and  rebuilt  it  further  up  in  the  country.  This  modern 
Damietta,  firft  called  Menchte,  as  Abulfeda  tells  us, 
has  preferved  the  memory  of  its  origin  in  a  fquare  ftill 
called  by  that  name.  Writers  m  general  have  con¬ 
founded  thefe  two  towns,  afcrib.ng  to  the  one  the  at- 
tributes  of  the  other.  The  modern  Damietta  is  round¬ 
ed  in  a  femicircle  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Nile,  two 
leagues  and  a  half  from  the  mouth  of  it.  The  eye, 
placed  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  crefcent,  takes 
in  its  whole  extent.  It  is  reckoned  to  contain  80,000 
fouls.  It  has  feveral  fquares,  the  moft  confiderable  of 
which  has  retained  the  name  of  Menchu. .  1  be  bazars 

are  filled  with  merchants.  Spacious  okals  °rkha,'*> 
collefting  under  their  porticoes  the  fluffs  of  India,  the 
filks  of  Mount  Lebanon,  fal  ammoniac,  and  pyramids 
of  rice,  proclaim  that  it  is  a  commercial  town.  1  he 
houfes  thofe  in  particular  which  are  on  the  banks  o 
the  river,  are  very  lofty.  They  have  in  general  hand- 
fome  faloons  built  on  the  top  of  their  terraces  whic 
are  cheerful  belvideres,  open  to  every  wind,  where  the 
Turk,  effeminately  reclining  on  a  fopha,  Pa^  h 

in  fmoking,  in  looking  on 

Sr  ZZS ’■»“  t  the  Nile,  which,  tunning 

between  thetn,  ttavetfes  a  rich  country,  Sever.l  large 

mofques  adorned  with  lofty  minarets  are  difperled 

over  the  town.  The  public  baths,  lined  with  marble 

are  diftributed  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  Grand 

Cairo  The  linen  you  are  ferged  with  is  clean,  and 

the  water  very  pure.  The  beat  and  the  treatment  m 

5  m  fo  far  from  injuring  the  health,  ferve  to  flrength- 
them.  fo  tar  from  *nJut"  S  ,f  ,  ,  •  j  moderat,on. 

en,  nay  even  to  improve  it,  it  "leQ  vwui 
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Damietta.  This  cuflom,  founded  on  experience,  is  general  in 
Egypt. 

The  port  of  Damietta  is  continually  filled  with  a 
multitude  of  boats  and  fmall  veffels.  Thofe  called 
fcherm  ferve  to  convey  the  merchandife  on  board  the 
fhips  in  the  road,  and  to  unload  them  }  the  others  car¬ 
ry  on  the  coafling-trade.  This  town  carries  on  a  great 
trade  with  Syria,  with  Cyprus,  and  Marseilles.  The 
rice  called  mezelaoni ,  of  the  dried  quality  there  is  in 
Egypt,  is  cultivated  in  the  neighbouring  plains.  The 
exports  of  it  amount  annually  to  about  fix  millions  of 
livres.  The  other  articles  of  the  produce  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  linens,  fal  ammoniac,  corn,  &.C.  A  ruinous 
policy  for  the  country  prohibits  the  exportation  of  this 
lad  'article  $  but  the  law  is  evaded,  and  it  paffes  under 
the  name  of  rice. 

The  Chriflians  of  Aleppo  and  Damafcus,  fettled  in 
this  town,  have  for  feveral  ages  carried  on  its  principal 
commerce.  Turkifh  indolence,  content  with  extort¬ 
ing  from  them  from  time  to  time,  fuffers  them  to  be¬ 
come  rich.  The  exportation  of  rice  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  is  prohibited  ;  but  by  means  of  fome  douceurs  to 
the  cudomhoufe-officers,  the  people  of  Provence  load 
annually  feveral  fhips  with  it.  The  Bogaz  preventing 
them  from  entering  the  Nile,  their  cargoes  are  con¬ 
veyed  on  board  by  the  boats  of  the  country.  This  in¬ 
convenience  is  the  fource  of  endlefs  vexation  and  abu- 
fes.  The  boat,  which  is  loaded  in  the  evening  with 
rice  of  the  fird  quality,  is  frequently  not  that  which 
arrives  at  the  (hip  *,  an  inferior  quality  is  fubdituted  for 
it  during  the  night.  The  Marfeilles  captains,  aware 
of  thefe  rogueries,  without  being  able  to  prevent  them, 
endeavour  to  play  off  trick  againd  trick,  fo  that  this 
commerce  has  become  a  general  fcene  of  knavery.  But 
the  badnefs  of  the  port  is  dill  more  detrimental  to  Da¬ 
mietta.  The  road  where  the  veffels  lie  being  expofed 
to  every  wind,  the  dighted  gale  obliges  the  captains 
to  cut  their  cables  and  take  fhelter  at  Cyprus,  or  to 
dand  off  to  fea.  It  would  be  eafy,  by  cutting  a  canal 
only  of  half  a  league,  to  open  a  paffage  for  fhips  into 
the  Nile,  where  there  is  deep  water.  This  work, 
which  might  be  executed  at  very  little  expence,  would 
render  Damietta  a  noble  harbour  \  but  defpotifm,  in- 
fenfible  to  the  intered  of  the  people,  is  always  fur- 
rounded  by  definition  in  its  progrefs,  and  wants  both 
the  will  and  the  power  to  create. 

The  tongue  of  land  on  which  Damietta  is  fituated, 
draitened  on  one  fide  by  the  river,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  wedern  extremity  of  lake  Menzale ’,  is  only  from 
two  to  fix  miles  wide  from  ead  to  wed.  It  is  inter¬ 
fered  by  innumerable  rivulets  in  every  direction,  which 
render  it  the  mod  fertile  fpot  in  Egypt.  The  foil 
there  produces,  communibus  annis ,  80  bufhels  of  rice  for 
one.  The  other  produce  is  in  the  fame  proportion. 
It  is  there  that  nature,  lavifhing  profufely  her  pomp 
and  riches,  prefents  flowers,  fruits,  and  harveds,  at 
every  feafon  of  the  year.  Winter  never  deprives  it  of 
thefe  advantages ;  its  beauties  are  never  impaired  by 
fummer.  Deflru&ive  heats,  as  well  as  chilling  colds, 
are  equally  unknown  in  that  happy  fpot.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  varies  only  from  9  to  24  degrees  above  the 
freezing  point.  Damietta  is  indebted  for  this  charm¬ 
ing  temperature  to  the  immenfe  quantity  of  water 
with  which  it  is  furrounded.  The  verdure  is  no¬ 
where  fo  _frefh  the  trees  are  nowhere  covered  with 


fuch  quantities  of  fruit.  The  ri*vulets  around  the  Damietta 

fields  of  rice  are  lined  with  feveral  kinds  of  reeds,  •Danj[)C{eg 

fome  of  which  rife  to  a  great  height.  The  reed  cala -  t  —  « 

mus  is  here  found  in  abundance,  which  is  made  ufe  of 

for  writing  by  the  orientals.  Its  {lender  dalks  bear 

long  narrow7  leaves,  which  hang  gracefully,  and  fpread- 

ing  branches  covered  with  white  flowers.  Here  alfo 

are  to  be  feen  foreds  of  papyrus,  of  which  the  ancient 

Egyptians  made  their  paper.  Strabo,  who  calls  it 

biblius ,  gives  an  accurate  defcription  of  it.  It  is  here 

alfo  that  the  lotus ,  of  w’hich  the  Arabs  have  preferved 

the  primitive  name  of  nuphar ,  exalts  its  lofty  flalk  above 

the  waters.  Its  large  calyx  blows  either  of  an  azure 

blue  or  of  a  brilliant  white,  and  it  appears  with  the  raa- 

jefty  of  the  king  of  the  aquatic  plants.  The  marfhes 

and  the  canals  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country  are" 

filled  with  this  fuperb  flow’er,  which  diffufes  a  mod 

agreeable  odour. 

There  are  a  great  many  villages  around  Damietta, 
in  mod  of  which  are  manufactures  where  the  mod 
beautiful  linens  of  the  country  are  fabricated.  The 
fined  napkins  in  particular  are  made  there,  fringed 
with  filk.  You  are  lerved  at  table  with  them,  but 
efpecially  on  ceremonial  vifits,  when  the  Have  prefents 
you  with  one  to  wipe  your  mouth  with,  after  you  have 
drank  your  (herbet,  or  eat  the  lweatmeats,  which  are 
carried  round  on  a  diver  plate  to  all  the  company. 

Thefe  fmall  towns,  generally  furrounded  with  little 
woods,  or  trees  promifcuoufly  planted,  form  a  w7him- 
dcal  and  piturefque  affemblage.  By  the  flde  of  the 
fycamore  and  the  melancholy  tamarind,  one  fees  the 
elegant  caflia  tree,  with  its  cluflers  of  yellow'  flowers, 
like  thofe  of  the  cytifus.  The  top  of  the  date-tree, 
loaded  wTith  enormous  bunches,  rifes  above  the  grove. 

The  caflia,  with  its  fweet-fcented  flower,  grows  under 
its  fhade.  The  orange  and  lemon  trees  cover  the  la¬ 
bourer’s  cabin  with  their  golden  fruit.  The  banana- 
tree  with  its  long  leaves,  the  pomegranate  with  its 
fcarlet  flower,  and  the  fig-tree  with  its  fugary  fruit* 
throw  a  vad  variety  into  thefe  landfcapes. 

DAMNII,  anciently  a  people  of  Britain  }  fituated 
between  the  Selgovse  to  the  fouth  and  the  Caledonii 
to  the  north.  Now'  Clydefdale . 

DAMNONII.  See  Danmonii. 

DAMOCLES,  one  of  the  flatterers  of  Dionydus 
the  Elder  of  Sicily.  He  admired  the  tyrant’s  wealth, 
and  pronounced  him  the  happied  man  on  earth.  Dio¬ 
nydus  prevailed  upon  hirn  to  undertake  for  a  while  the 
charge  of  royalty,  and  be  convinced  of  the  happinefs 
which  a  fovereign  enjoyed.  Damocles  afcended  the 
throne,  and  while  he  gazed  upon  the  wrealth  and  fplen- 
dor  that  furrounded  him,  he  perceived  a  fword  hang¬ 
ing  over  his  head  by  a  horfe  hair.  This  fo  terrified 
him  that  all  his  imaginary  felicity  vanifhed  at  once,  and 
he  begged  Dionydus  to  remove  him  from  a  dtuation 
which  expofed  his  life  to  fuch  fears  and  dangers. 

DAMON,  the  name  of  feveral  illudrious  ancients  j 
particularly  of  a  Pythagorean  philofopher  very  inti¬ 
mate  with  Pythias.  When  he  had  been  condemned  to 
death  by  Dionydus,  he  obtained  from  the  tyrant  leave 
to  go  and  fettle  his  domeftic  affairs,  on  promife  of  re¬ 
turning  at  a  ftated  hour  to  the  place  of  execution. 

Pythias  pledged  himfelf  to  undergo  the  punifhment 
wrhich  was  to  be  inflicted  on  Damon,  fhould  he  not  re¬ 
turn  in  time,  and  he  confequently  delivered  himfelf  in- 
1  to 
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Dampier.  to  the* hands  of  the  tyrant.  Damon  returned  at  the  ap- 

' - v -  pointed  moment,  and  Dionyfius  was  fo  ftruck  with  the 

fidelity  of  thofe  two  friends,  that  he  remitted  the  pu- 
c  nifhment,  and  intreated  them  to  permit  him  to  (hare 

their  friendfhip  and  enjoy  their  confidence. 

DAMPIER,  William,  nn  Engliih  navigator,  was 
born  at  Eaft  Coker  in  Somerfetlhire,  about  the  year 
1652.  His  parents  died  while  he  was  young,  and  ha¬ 
ving  thus  become  an  orphan,  he  was  removed  from 
the  Latin  fchool,  and  placed  with  the  mafter  of  a  (hip 
at  Weymouth.  In  this  (hip  he  made  a  voyage  to  New¬ 
foundland  y  but,  on  his  return,  he  left  his  mafter,  with 
the  refolution,  as  he  himfelf  ohferves,  of  never  again 
expofing  himfelf  to  the  pinching  cold  of  that  northern 
climate.  As  the  acquifition  of  experience  in  the  art 
of  nagivation  was  ever  his  great  cbjedl,  he  engaged 
himfelf  as  a  common  failor  in  a  voyage  to  the  Eaft 
Indies.  He  ferved  in  the  Dutch  war  under  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Sprague,  and  was  preftnt  at  two  engagements. 
The  declining  ftate  of  his  health  would  not  permit  him 
to  remain  on  board  the  fleet ;  he  therefore  came  on 
fhore,  and  removed  to  the  country,  where  he  remained 
fome  time.  The  year  following  he  accepted  an  offer 
of  employment  in  Jamaica  as  an  under  manager  of  an 
eftate  *,  but  he  only  continued  a  fhort  time  in  that  fitu- 
ation  ;  after  which  he  engaged  in  a  coafting  trader, 
and  thus  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all -the 
ports  and  bays  of  that  ifland.  Soon  after  he  entered 
on  board  a  veffel  bound  to  the  bay  of  Campeachy,.and 
returning  a  fecond  time  to  the  fame  coaft,  he  remained 
with  the  logwood-cutters,  and  engaged  himfelf  as  a 
common  workman.  During  his  flay  in  this  country 
he  collefled  the  materials  for  the  minute  and  interr¬ 
ing  account  which  he  has  given  of  the  laborious  life 
of  thefe  people,  as  well  as.  of  the  geographical  de- 
feription  and  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  tra£I  which 

they  occupy*  # 

Satisfied  with  the  knowledge  which  he  had  obtained 
of  the  nature  of  the  trade  and  country,  be  returned  to 
Jamaica,  and  from  thence  to  England,  where  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  1678.  About  the  beginning  of  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing  he  went  out  to  Jamaica  as  a  paffenger,  with  the 
intention  of  revifiting  the  bay  of  Campeachy  *,  but  be 
was  perfuaded  to  affociate  himfelf  with  a  body,  of 
privateers,  as  they  were  called,  who  were  then  lying 
in  feveral  veflels  in  a  bay  of  that  ifland.  1  hefe  peo¬ 
ple  who  wrere  called  privateers  were  pirates,  who, 
having  no  commiflion  whatever  from  any  government, 
undertook  a  predatory  warfare  on  the  commerce  and 
fettlements  of  the  Spaniards.  This  body  of  plunderers 
was  compofed  of  Engliih,  Dutch,,  and  French.  In 
this  expedition  Dampier  croffed  the  iilhmus  of  Darien 
with  his  affociate*,  and  fpent  the  year  1680  on  .the  Pe¬ 
ruvian  coaft,  and  was  cccafionally  fuccefsful  in  plun¬ 
dering  the  towns.  The  following  year,  in  confluence 
of  a  diffenflon  which  arole  among  them,  Dampier  and 
the  minority  with  whom  he  had  joined,  recroffed  the 
ifthmus,  and  entered  with  another  fleet  of  privateeis, 
which  was  then  ftationed  on  the  Spaniffi  main  *,  and, 
having  fpent  another  year  among  the  Weft.  India 
iflands*  lie,  with  fome  others,  proceeded  to  Virginia 
in  a  Angle  (hip  to  difpofe  of  their  prize  goods.  Here 
he  remained  for  a  year  ;  and  afterwards  engaged  with 
a  Captain  Cook,  who,  with  about  70  men,  undertook 
an  expedition  againft  the  Spaniards  in  the  South  fe as. 


They  failed  in  1683  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  touched  Dampien 
at  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  and  then  proceeded  round  Cape  nr“v  ' 
Horn  into  the  Pacific  ocean.  Having  fallen  in  with 
a  (hip  from  London,  which  had  failed  on  a  fimilar  ex¬ 
pedition,  they  joined  company  }  and,  having  touched 
at  the  ifland  of  Juan  Fernandez,  they  made  the.  coaft 
of  South  America,  cruifing  along  Chili  and  Peru. 

They  took  fome  prizes,  and  with  them  they  proceeded 
to  the  Mexican  coaft,  which  they  fell  in  with  near 
Cape  Blanco.  While  they  lay  here  Captain  Cook 
died,  and  the  command  devolved  on  Captain  Davis. 

Having  feparated  from  the  London  ffiip*  they  wTeie 
joined  by  another  commanded  by  Captain  Swan.  An 
attempt  to  plunder  the  town  of  Guaiaquil  was  unfuc- 
cefsful,  but  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  they  took  fome 
veffel s  which  had  about  1000  flaves  on  board.  With 
thefe  negroes  Dampier  propofed  to  work  the  gold 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Santa  Maria  on  tne 
ifthmus  of  Darien,  from  which  the  Spaniards  had  been 
driven  away  by  fome  privateers.  But  this  plan  was 
not  adopted.  The  next  obje&  of  plunder  was  the 
Spanifh  fleet  having  on  board  the  treafure  of  the  Peru- 
vian  mines  *,  but  the  Engliih  being  ill  fupported  by 
fome  French  (hips  which  had  joined  them,  the  fleet, 
after  a  running  fight,  got  fafe  into  Panama. 

The  Engliih  (hips  afterwards  cruifing  along  the 
coaft  of  Mexico,  landed,  took  the  town  of  Puebla 
Nova,  and  burnt  two  others.  Dampier  leaving  Davis, 
went  on  board  of  Swan’s  fhip,  and  proceeded  with  him 
along  the  northern  parts  of  Mexico,  as  far  as  the 
fouthern  part  of  California.  During  this  expedition 
they  frequently  landed  for  the  purpofe  of  plunder,  but 
particularly  when  they  were  in  want  of  provisions. 
Returning  from  the  plunder  of  one  place,  50  of  the 
party  were  killed  by  the  Spaniards.  This  dilafter  fo 
difeouraged  them  that  they  relinquished  all  farther  ^at¬ 
tempts  on  thefe  coafts.  Swan  then  propofed  to  run 
acrofs  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  return  by.  the  Eaft 
Indies  ;  and  in  hopes  of  a  fuccefsful  cruife  off  the 
Manillas  the  crew  were  perfuaded,  with  a  very  {lender 
provifion,  to  rifle  this  long  paflage.  On  the  laft  day  01 
March  1 686,  they  took  their  departure  from  Cape 
Corrientes,  and  on  the  52d  day  reached  Guam,  one  of 
the  Ladrone  iflands.  About  this  time  the  crew  talked 
of  killing  and  eating  Swan  and  the  officers,  in  cafe 
their  flock  of  provifion  fhould  be  exhaufted  before  it 
could  be  fupplied.  From  Guam  they  proceeded  to 
Mindanao.  While  the  fhip  lay  here  a  mutiny  arofe 
amonor  the  crew,  and  the  majority  carried  her  oft,  Swan 
and  fome  of  his  people  being  left  on  the  ifland.  Among 
the  former  was  Dampier,  although  it  is  faid  that  he 
had  no  concern  in  the  mutiny.  After  cruizing  fome 
time  off  Manilla,  and  having  careened  their  veffi  l  at 
Polo  Condore,  in  1687  they  were  driven  to  the  Chinele 
co-ift,  made  the  circuit  of  Luzonia  and  Mindanao, 
paffed  through  the  group  of  fpice  iflands,  and  reached 
the  coaft  of  New  Holland  in  the  beginning  of  1688. 

They  left  this  in  March,  and  having  paffed  along  the 
weft  coaft  of  Sumatra,  they  arrived  at  tne  Nicobar 
iflands,  where  Dampier,  at  his  own  requeft,  and  two 
othei  Engliih  men,  a  Portuguefe,  and  fome  Malays, 
were  fet  on  ftvore.  Dampier’s  objeft  was  to  eftablifh 
a  trade  in  ambergris.  Attempting  U>  navigate  a  canoe 
to  Acheen  in  Sumatra,  they  were  overtaken  by  a  ievere 
ftorm,  in  which  they  experienced  great  hard™Ps^ 
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Dampier.  They  at  laft  reached  Sumatra  ;  but  the  fatigues  and 

v - - -  diftrefs  of  the  voyage  proved  fatal  to  fevered  of  them, 

who  were  carried  off  by  a  fever.  Dampier  himfeif 
was  fcarcely  recovered  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth. 
After  making  feveral  voyage?  to  different  places  of 
the  Eaft  Indies,  he  a&ed  for  fome  time  as  gunner  at 
the  Englifh  fort  of  Eencoolen.  In  1691,  wifhing  to 
revifit  his  native  country,  he  embarked  on  board  a 
(hip  for  England,  where  he  arrived  in  September. 
At  this  time  he  brought  with  him  a  native  of  Meangis, 
one  of  the  fpice  iflands,  who  was  fuppofed  to  be  the 
fon  of  a  chief,  and  after  being  exhibited  a$  a  fight,  died 
of  the  fmallpox  at  Oxford. 

It  is  not  known  in  what  manner  Dampier  was  em¬ 
ployed'  f<?r  fome  years  after  this  period.  It  appears, 
however,  that  he  was  at  laft  engaged  in  the  king’s 
fervice.  He  had  the  command  of  the  Roebuck,  a 
floop  of  12  guns  and  50  men.  This  veflel,  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  was  fitted  out  for  fome  voyage  of  difeoverv,  for 
fhe  had  20  months  provifions  on  board.  He  failed 
from  Britain  in  1699,  touched  at  the  coaft  of  Brafil, 
and  then  ran  acrofs  to  the  coaft  of  New  Holland,  and 
arrived  there  on  the  ift  of  Auguft,  about  latitude  2 6*. 
He  proceeded  northwards  along  the  coaft,  exploring 
the  country  in  different  places  where  he  landed.  To 
procure  refrefhments  he  found  it  neceffary  to  direct  his 
courfe  towards  Timor  \  and  from  this  he  failed  to  the 
coaft  of  New  Guinea,  where  he  arrived  on  the  3d  of 
December.  By  failing  along  to  its  eafternmoft  ex¬ 
tremity,  he  difeovered  that  it  was  terminated  by  an 
ifland,  which  he  circumnavigated,  and  named  New 
Britain. 

Here  it  would  appear  from  his  own  journal  that  he 
encountered  confiderable  difficulties  from  the  fmall 
number  of  his  men,  and  their  eager  defire  to  Fatten 
home.  On  account  of  thefe  difficulties  he  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  profecuting  his  difcOveries.  In  May  he 
returned  to  Timor,  and  from  thence  proceeded  home¬ 
ward  by  Batavia  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In 
February  1701  he  arrived  off  the  ifland  of  Afcenfion, 
where  the  vdlel  fprung  a  leak  and  foundered  ^  and  it 
was  with  much  difficulty  that  the  crew  reached  the 
ifland.  They  remained  at  Afcenfion  till  they  were 
taken  away  by  an  Eaft  India  (hip,  and  conveyed  to 
England.  This  clofes  the  account  of  Dampier’s  life 
and  adventures,  as  it  is  detailed  by  himfeif.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  however,  from  the  preface  to  the  third  volume, 
that  he  was  preparing  in  1703  for  another  voyage.  It 
is  mentioned  alfo  in  Wood.es  Rogers’  Voyage  round 
the  World,  that  Dampier  had  the  command  of  a  fhip 
in  the  South  Teas  about  the  year  1705,  along  with 
Captain  Stradling,  whofe  veffel  foundered  at  lea. 
Dampier  accompanied  Woodes  Rogers  in  his  voyage 
round  the  world,  in  the  years  1708,  1709,  1710,  and 
1711  ;  but  only  in  the  capacity  of  pilot,  which  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  owing  to  fomething  faulty  in  his  condu<ft. 
During  this  expedition  Guayaquil  was  taken,  and  Dam¬ 
pier  had  the  command  of  the  artillery.  Nothing  far¬ 
ther  is  known  of  the  life  of  Dampier  }  and  we  are 
equally  ignorant  of  the  place  and  time  of  his  death. 

1  he  works  of  Dampier  are  well  known,  and  have 
been  often  reprinted.  They  confift  of,  1.  A  Voyage 
round  the  World,  3  vol.  o&avo.  2.  A  Supplement 
to  it,  deferibing  the  countries  of  Tonquin,  Malacca, 
&c.  3.  Two  Voyages  to  Campeachy.  4.  A  Dif- 


conrfe  of  Trade-winds,  Seafons,  Tides,  &c.  in  the 
Torrid  Zone.  5.  A  Voyage  to  New  Holland.  His 
"obfervations  ate  curious  and  important,  and  conveyed 
in  a  plain  manly  ftile.  His  nautical  remarks  dilcover 
a  great  deal  of  profeflional  knowledge.  His  know¬ 
ledge  in  natural  hiftory  is  not  fcicutific  $  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  accurate,  and  has  been  frequently  quoted. 

DAMPS,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  (from  the  Saxon  word 
dam/ >,  fignifying  vapour  or  exhalation),  are  certain 
noxious  exhalations  ifluing  from  fome  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  which  prove  almott  inftantly  fatal  to  thofe 
who  breathe  them. 

Thefe  damps  are  chiefly  obferved  in  mines  and  coal¬ 
pits  ;  though  vapours  of  the  fame  kind  often  iflue  from 
old  lavas  of  burning  mountains,  and,  in  thofe  countries 
where  volcanoes  are  common,  will  frequently  enter 
houfes,  and  kill  people  fuddeniy  without  the  leaft  warn¬ 
ing  of  their"  approach.  In  mines  and  coal  pits  they 
are  chiefly  of  tw  o  kinds,  called  by  the  miners  and  col¬ 
liers  the  choke  and  fire  damps  ;  and  both  go  under  one 
general  name  o l foul  air .  The  choke-damp ,  known  in 
modern  chemiftry  by  the  name  of  fixed  air ,  ox  carbonic 
acid  gas ,  ufually  infefts  thofe  places  which  have  been 
formerly  worked,  but  long  neglefted,  and  are  called 
by  the  miners  wafer.  No  place,  however,  can  be 
reckoned  fafe  from  this  kind  of  damps,  except  where 
there  is  a  due  circulation  of  air  ;  and  the  procuring  of 
this  is  the  only  proper  means  of  preventing  accidents 
from  damps  of  all  kinds.  The  choke-damp  fuffocates 
the  miners  fuddeniy,  with  all  the  appearances  found  in 
thofe  that  are  fuflfocated  by  fixed  air.  Being  heavy, 
it  defeends  towards  the  1  owe  ft  parts  of  the  workings, 
and  thus  is  dangerous  to  the  miners,  who  can  fcarce 
avoid  breathing  it.  The  fire  damp ,  which  is  inflamma¬ 
ble  air,  hydrogen  gas ,  rifes  to  the  roof  of  the  work¬ 
ings,  as  being  fpecifically  lighter  than  the  common 
atmofphere  ;  and  hence,  though  it  will  fuffocate  as 
well  as  the  other,  it  feldom  proves  fo  dangerous  in 
this  way  as  by  its  inflammable  property,  by  which  it 
often  takes  fire  at  the  candles,  and  explodes  with  ex¬ 
treme  violence. 

'  In  the  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  119.  there  is  an  account  of 
fome  explofions  by  damps  of  this  kind,  on  which  we 
have  the  following  obfervations.  1.  Thofe  who  are  in 
the  place  where  the  vapour  is  fired  fuddeniy  find 
themfelves  furrounded  with  flames,  but  hear  little  or 
no  noife  ;  though  thofe  who  are  in  places  adjacent,  or 
above  ground,  hear  a  very  great  one.  2.  Thofe  who 
are  furrounded  by  the  inflamed  vapour  feel  themfelves 
fcorched  or  burnt,  but  are  not  moved  out  of  their 
places,  though  fuch  as  unhappily  (land  in  the  way  of 
it  are  commonly  killed  by  the  violence  of  the  (hock, 
and  often  thrown  with  great  force  out  at  the  mouth  of 
the  pit }  ncr  are  the  heavieft  machines  found  able  to  re- 
fift  the  impetuofity  of  the  blaft.  3.  No  fmell  is  perceived 
before  the  fire,  but  a  very  ftrong  one  of  brimftone  is 
afterwards  felt.  4.  The  vapour  lies  towards  the  roof, 
and  is  not  perceived  if  the  candles  are  held  low  ;  but 
when  thefe  are  held  higher,  the  damp  defeends  like  a 
black  mift,  and  catches  hold  of  the  flame,  lengthening 
it  to  two  or  three  handfuls  ;  and  this  appearance  ceafes 
when  the  candles  are  held  nearer  the  ground.  5.  The 
flame  continues  in  the  vault  for  feveral  minutes  after 
the  crack.  6.  Its  colour  is  blue,  fomething  inclining 
to  green,  and  very  bright.  7.  On  the  explofion  of  the 
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Damps-  vapour,  a  dark  Imoke  like  that  proceeding  from  fired 

v -  gunpowder  is  perceived.  8.  Damps  are  generally  ob- 

ferved  to  come  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  to 
continue  during  the  heat  of  fummer.  They  return  le- 
veral  times  during  tile  fummer  feafon,  but  obferVe  no 
certain  rule. 

Befides  thefe  kinds  of  damps,  which  are  very  com¬ 
mon,  we  find  others  deferibed  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaftions,  concerning  the  nature  of  which  we  can 
fay  nothing.  Indeed  the  account  feems  fomewhat  lui- 
picious.  They  are  given  by  Mr  jeffop,  from  whom 
we  have  the  foregoing  obfervations  concerning  the  fire- 
damp,  and  who  -had  thefe  from  the  miners  in  Derby¬ 
shire.  After  deferibing  the  common  damp,  which 
confifts  of  fixed  air,  “  They  call  the  fecond  fort  (fays 
he)  the  peafe-b/oom  damp,  becaufe,  as  they  fay,  it  lmells 
like  peafe-bloom.  They  tell  me  it  always  comes  in  the 
fummet  time  ;  and  thofe  grooves  are  not  free  which 
are  never  troubled  with  any  other  fort  of  damps.  1 
never  heard  that  it  was  mortal  ;  the  feent,  perhaps, 
freeing  them  from  the  danger  of  a  furpnfe  :  but  by 
reafon  of  it  many  good  grooves  lie.  idle  at  the  bell  and 
molt  profitable  time  of  the  year,  when  the  (ubterrane- 
ous  waters  are  the  lowelt.  They  fancy  it  proceeds  from 
the  multitude  of  red-trefoil  flowers,  by  them  called  ho¬ 
ney  fucties,  with  which  the  limeltone  meadows  in  the 
Peake  do  much  abound.  The  third  is  the  ftnmgeft  and 
moll  pellilential  of  any;  if  all  be  true  which  is  laid  con¬ 
cerning  it.  Thofe  who  pretend  to  have  feen  it  (for  it 
is  vifible)  deferibe  it  thus  :  In  the  highelt  part  of  the 
roof  of  thofe  paffages  which  branch  out  from  the  main 
groove,  they  often  fee  a  round  thing  hanging,  about 
the  bignefs  of  a  foot-ball,  covered  with  a  1km  of  the 
thicknefs  and  colour  of  a  cobweb.  This,  they  fay,  it  it 
is  broke  by  any  accident,  as  the  fplinter  of  a  Hone,  or 
the  like,  difperfeth  itfelf  immediately,  and  fuffocates 
all  the  company.  Therefore,  to  prevent  cafualties,  as 
foon  as  they  have  efpied  it,  they  have  a  way,  by  the 
help  of  a  flick  and  long  rope,  of  breaking  it  at  a  di- 
ftance  ;  which  done,  they  purify  the  place  well  with 
fire,  before  they  dare  ehter  it  again.  I.  dare  not  a- 
vouch  the  truth  of  this  ftory  in  all  its  circumftances, 
becaufe  the  proof  of  it  feems  impoflible,  fince  they  lay 
it  kills  all  that  are  likely  to  bear  witnefs  to  the  parti¬ 
culars  :  neither  do  I  deny  but  fuch  a  thing  may 
have  been  feen  hanging  on  the  roof,  fince  I  have  heard 
many  affirm  it.”— Some  damps,  feemingly  of  the  lame 
nature  with  thofe  laft  mentioned,  are  noticed  by  the 
author  of  the  Chemical  Diftionary,.  under  the  word 

Damps.  “  Amongft  the  noxious  mineral  exhalations 
(fays  he),  we  may  place  thofe  which  are  found  in  the 
mines  of  Sal  gem  in  Poland.  Thefe  frequently  appear 
in  form  of  light  flocks,  threads,  and  fpiders  webs.  They 
are  remarkable  for  their  property  of  hidden^  catching 
fire  at  the  lamps  of  the  miners  with  a  terrible  node 
and  explofion.  They  inftantly  kill  thofe  whom  they 
touch.  Similar  vapours  are  found  in  fome  mines  of 

foffil  coal.”  i 

With  regard  to  the  formation  of  damps  we  have  as 

yet  no  certain  theory  ;  nor,  though  the  experiments 
of  aerologifts  are  abundantly  able  to  (how  the  compo¬ 
sition  and  manner  of  forming  thefe  noxious  airs  arti¬ 
ficially,  have  they  yet  thrown  much  light  on  the  me¬ 
thod  by  which  nature  prepares  them  on  a  large  feale. 
There  are  two  general  ways  in  which  we  may  luppole 


this  to  be  done;  one  by  the  ftagnation  of  atmofphern-  Damps, 
cal  air  in  old  wafle  places  of  mines  in  coal-pits,  and  ~v 
its  convcrfion  into  thefe  mephitic  exhalations ;  the 
other  by  their  original  formation  from  the  phlogiflic 
or  other  materials  found  in  the  earth,  without  any  in¬ 
terference  of  the  atmofphere.  In  favour  of  the  for¬ 
mer  opinion  it  may  be  urged,  that  old  waft es  are  ne¬ 
ver  free  from  damps,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  kind  re- 
fembling  fixed  air  ;  nor  are  they  always  deficient  in 
the  inflammable  kind.  The  fame  is  alfo  true  of  old 
wells,  or  even  cellars,  and  in  (hort  every  place 
where  the  air  ftagnates  for  any  confiderable  time.  Put, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  many  inftances  of  fixed 
air  coming  but  of  the  earth,  and  that  in  vaft  quanti¬ 
ties  where  no  confiderable  ftagnation  of  the  atmo¬ 
fphere  could  be  fufpefted  ;  as  for  inftance,  in  the  grot¬ 
to  del  Cani  in  Italy,  where  a  continual  ftream  of  it  has 
iflued  from  time  immemorial.  The  fame  feems  to  be 
the  cafe  with  the  tops  of  fome  high  mountains,  parti¬ 
cularly  Mont  Blanc,  the  higheft  in  Europe ;  on  the 
top  of  which  M.  Sauffure  fouhd  the  atmofphere  lo 
much  impregnated  with  fixed  air,  that  lime  water  ex- 
pofed  to  it  very  quickly  gathered  a  cruft  on  its  furface. 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  his  account  of  the  eruptions 
of  Vefuvius,  informs  us,  that  the  inhabitants  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  mountain  are  infefted  with  a 
kind  of  peftilential  vapours  named  by  them  mofetes , 
which  iflue  from  the  old  lava  thrown  out  by  the  vol- 
Thefe  are  of  the  nature  of  the  damps  in  our 
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mines  or  coal  pits,  and  iffue  forth  in  fuch  quantity  as 
either  to  infeft  the  atmofphere  for  a  very  confiderable 
way  round,  or  to  do  mifehief  by  being  carried  from 
place  to  place  by  the  atmofpherical  currents,  which 
are  not  ftrong  enough  to  diflipate  them  for  fome  time. 
Erom  fome  late  accounts  the  fimiel  (or  fcorching 
winds,  as  they  have  been  reprefented)  in  the  eaftern 
countries,  feem  to  be  no  other  than  dreams  of  fixed 
air  of  confiderable  extent,  which  exert  their  ufual  and 
fatal  effefts  on  thofe  who  breathe  them.  A  ftrong  ar¬ 
gument  in  favour  of  this  opinion  is,  that  thefe  winds 
cannot  crofs  a  river,  it  being  the  nature  of  water  to 
abforb  fixed  air,  and  thus  deftroy  them. 

Hence  it  is  rendered  probable  that  thefe  mephitic 
vapours  are  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  open  atmo¬ 
fphere,  and  confequently  cannot  always  be  the  effeft 
of  ftagnation;  nor  indeed  does  it  at  all  appear  that 
mere  ftagnation  can  affeft  the  quality  of  the  atmo¬ 
fphere  either  one  way  or  other.  This  fluid  cannot 
have  its  properties  altered  btit  by  fometh.ng  .mmerled 
in  it  upon  which  it  can  aft,  and  by  means  of  which 
aftion  its  component  parts  may  be  changed  or  lepa- 
rated.  While  this  procefs  is  going  on,  there  is  gene¬ 
rally,  if  not  always,  an  abfcrption  of  air,  accompame 
indeed  frequently  with  an  e million  of  fome  aerial  fluid 
equal  in  quantity  to  that  which  is  abforbed.  Mr 
Scheele,  in  his  Effay  oil  Eire,  has  ffiown  by  a  number 
of  experiments  the  effect  of  expofing  certain  finan¬ 
ces  toP  the  aftion  of  air,  both  on  the  fubftances  them- 
fclves  and  on  the  aerial  fluid.  I  he  refult  of  all  thefe 
is  no  other  than  what  we  might  expeft  from  a  very  flow 
cornbuftion,  and  which  perhaps  may  on  inquiry  be 
found  to  be  the  only  way  by  which  air  can  be  decom- 
pofed.  If  the  fubftance  expofed  to  the  air  was  capa¬ 
ble  of  abforbing  that  part  of  the  fluid  which  had  un¬ 
dergone  a  change,  there  was  always  an  evident^.m.- 
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71  a  nip  5.  nution,  but  not  otherwife.  Thus,  on  inclofing  fome 
'  "v  cauftic  fixed  alkali  in  a  phial  of  atmofpheric  air,  a  con- 
fiderable  diminution  took  place  and  the  alkali,  by  be¬ 
coming  faturated  with  fixed  air,  fhowed  that  a  decom- 
pofition  had  taken  place,  and  that  the  dephlogifticated 
part  of  the  air  had  feparated  from  the  other,  attached 
itfelf  to  the  fixed  alkali,  and  become  fixed  air  by  uni¬ 
ting  with  a  certain  proportion  of  phlogiftic  matter. 
Hence  we  may  conceive,  that  in  any  place  where  the 
air  was  confined  over  a  vaft  quantity  of  caulfic  alkaline 
fait,  it  would  foon  become  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of 
animal  life,  and  we  might  fay  that  a  damp  would  be 
formed.  But  this  would  be  a  damp  of  a  very  different 
■kind  from  that  ufually  met  with  in  mines ;  for  here 
the  dephlogifticated  part  of  the  atmofphere  being  con¬ 
verted  into  fixed  air,  and  abforbed  by  the  fait,  only  the 
azotic  gas,  or  as  it  has  been  called  phlogifiicated \  air 
would  remain,  fo  that  no  fixed  air  could  ever  be  fepa¬ 
rated  from  it. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe,  that  inftead  of  the  alkaline 
fait  a  quantity  of  burning  charcoal  is  confined  in  a 
place  where  there  is  not  a  proper  circulation  of  air, 
and  we  ftiall  foon  fee  that  a  damp  of  the  very  fame 
kind  with  that  called  by  miners  the  choke-damp  will  be 
formed.  But  this  takes  place  by  reafon  of  the  dif- 
fipation  charcoal  by  heat,  and  its  union  with  the 

pure  part  of  the  atmofphere,  or  oxygen  gas,  which 
always  conftitutes  fixed  air.  In  this  cafe,  however, 
the  damp  muft  be  but  of  fhort  continuance,  and  will 
foon  be.  diffipated  after  the  charcoal  is  extinguiftied  ; 
but  if,  inftead  of  the  charcoal,  we  fubftitute  a  large 
quantity  of  fermenting  liquor,  from  whence  the  fixed 
air  is  naturally  emitted,  a  damp  will  be  formed  much 
more  difficult  to  be  diffipated  than  the  former,  becaufe 
it  renews  itfelf  in  a. very  (hort  time  5  and,  unlefs  there 
is. a  very  conftant  circulation  of  air,  it  will  be  danger¬ 
ous  to  enter  the  place  where  it  is. 

From  the  laft  example  we  may  form  an  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  thefe  damps,  confifting  chiefly  of 
fixed  air,  are  formed.  We  know  not  indeed  thorough¬ 
ly  the  nature  of  fermentation  ;  but  we  are  affured, 
that  it  is  always  accompanied  by  an  internal  heat  • 
which,  in  fome  cafes,  is  raifed  to  the  utmoft  height, 
info  much  that  large  quantities  of  moift  vegetable  fub- 
ftances,  packed  together,  will  fometimes  burft  out  into 
flame.  It  is  not,  however,  at  all  times  neceffary  for 
the  extrication  of  fixed  air,  that  the  heat  fhould  come 
to  this  extremity.  The  example  of  fermenting  liquors 
fhows,  that  in  fome  cafes  a  very  moderate  heat  is  Ef¬ 
ficient  for  the  purpofe.  Now,  though  the  compari¬ 
son  may  feem  fomewhat  inadequate  between  the  folid 
fubftance  of  the  earth  and  a  fermenting  liquid,  yet 
we  know  that  a  gentle  heat  conftantlv  takes  place  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  and  that  almoft  all  terreftrial 
fubftances  will  emit  fixed  air  on  being  expofed  to 
heat.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  therefore,  that,  on 
#  t^le  ^arSe  fcale  of  nature,  the  quantity  of  materials  may 
compenfate  for  the  weaknefs  of  the  heat,  and  thus  oc- 
cafion  a  conftant  emiffion  of  fixed  air  5  which,  though 
flow  in  com  pari  fon  of  what  is  effefted  in  our  experi¬ 
ments  by  a  violent  artificial  heat,  may  yet  accumu¬ 
late  in  the  narrow  fpaces  of  mines  in  fuch  a  manner 
«  to  ^?e  very  troublefome.  In  volcanic  countries, 
%\here  the  heat  . of  the  earth  is  much  greater,  the  emif- 
iion  of  fixed  air  is  in  proportion  ;  and  thus  we  may 
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account  for  that  continued  ftream  of  it,  which  iffues 
from  the  grotto  del  Cani,  and  perhaps  other  places. 
The  mofetes ,  which  are  faid  to  proceed  from  old  lavas, 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  fuppofing  the  heat, 
which  originally  took  place  in  them,  to  be  in  fome 
meafure  renewed  ;  or  that  they  have  been  again,  by 
fome  means  or  other,  difpofed  to  take  fire  as  formerly": 
but  this  we  offer  merely  as  a  conje&ure  ;  there  not 
being  as  yet  Efficient  data  to  determine  any  thing  po- 
fitively  upon  the  fubjeft. 

It  may  be  objetled  to  the  hypothefis  juft  now  laid 
down,  that,  if  there  is  a  continual  difpofition  in  the 
earth  to  produce  fixed  air,  the  whole  furface  of  it  muft 
pour  out  fuch  a  quantity  as  would  deftroy  every  living 
creature  upon  it.  This  indeed  might  be  granted, 
were  the  furface  of  the  earth  quite  bare,  and  deftitute 
of  vegetation  :  but  there  is  no  abfurdity,  in  fuppofing 
that  the  fixed  air  may  be  continually  decompofed  by 
the  vegetables  which  grow  all  over  the  furface  of  the 
earth  ;  and  the  atmofphere  not  only  thus  preferved 
from  any  taint  from  it,  but  fupplied  with  a  quantity  of 
pure  air,  which  it  is  certain  vegetables  give  out.  It  is 
alfo  certain,  that  wherever  the  atmofphere  is  fuffered 
to  be  in  conta£l  with  the  bare  furface  of  the  ground  for 
fome  time,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fixed  air  will 
be  produced,  unlefs  there  is  a  conftant  circulation 
of  atmofphsrical  air  to  carry  off  the  former  before  it 
has  time  to  produce  any  fenfible  effe£l.  Hence  we 
may  account  for  the  damps  in  wells,  cellars,  and  even 
in  the  confined  places  of  old  caftles  and  ruinous  build- 
ings,  where  the  air  is  not  in  contact  with  the  furface 
of  the  ground  of  itfelf,  but  with  mere  heaps  of  rubbifli 
and  old  walls. 

With  regard  to  what  is  called  the  fire-damp,  the 
cafe  feems  to  be  more  plain.  In  the  Phil.  Tranf.  N° 
136.  we  have  the  following  account  of  one  of  this 
kind,  which  feemed  evidently  to  iffue  from  the  earth  : 
“  This  work  is  upon  a  coal  of  five  yards  in  thicknefs, 
and  hath  been  begun  upon  about  fix  or  eight  and 
thirty  years  ago.  When  it  was  firft  found,  it  was 
extremely  full  of  water,  fo  .that  it  could  not  be 
wrought  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  coal  ;  but  a  wit- 
chet ,  or  cave,  was  driven  out  of  the  middle  of  it,  upon 
a  level,  for  gaining  room  to  work,  and  drawing  down 
the  fpring  of  water  that  lies  in  the  coal  to  the  eye  of 
the  pit.  In  driving  of  which  witchet,  after  they  had 
gone  a  confiderable  way  under  ground,  and  W’ere  fcant- 
ed  of  wind,  the  fire-damps  began  by  little  and  little  to 
breed,  and  to  appear  in  crevices  and  flits  of  the  coal, 
where  water  had  lain  before  the  opening  of  the  coal,’ 
with  a  fmall  bluifh  flame,  working  and  moving  conti¬ 
nually  •,  but  not  out  of  its  firft  fe'at,  unlefs  the  work¬ 
men  held  their  candles  to  it  \  and  then  being  weak, 
the  blaze  of  the  candle  would  drive  it  out  with  a  hid¬ 
den  fizz  away  to  another  crevice,  where  it  w’ould  foon 
after  appear  blazing  and  moving  as  formerly.  '1  his 
was  the  firft  knowledge  of  it  in  this  work,  which  the 
workmen  made  but  a  fport  of,  and  fo  partly  negle&ed, 
till  it  had  gotten  fome  ftrength  ;  and  then  upon  a 
morning  the  firft  collier  that  went  dowrn,  going  for¬ 
wards  in  the  witchet  with  his  candle  in  his  hand,  the 
damp  prefently  darted  out  fo  violently  at  his  candle, 
that  it  ftruck  the  man  clear  dowm,  finged  all  his  hair 
and  clothes,  and  difabled  him  from  working  for  a  wffiile 
after.  Some  other  fmall  warnings  it  gave  them,  info- 
I  much 


Damp?. 


Damps. 
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much  that  they  refolved  to  employ  a  man  on  purpofe  mulate  in  too  great  quantity, 
.1  _ than  the  reft,  to  eo  down  a 


that  was  more'  refolute  than  the  reft,  to  go  down  a 
while  before  them  every  morning,  to  chafe  it  trom 
place  to  place,  and  fo  to  weaken  it.  His  ufual  man¬ 
ner  was  to  put  on  the  worft  rags  he  had,  and  to  wet 
them  all  in  water,  and  when  he  came  within  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  it,  then  he  fell  down  grovelling  upon  his  belly, 
and  fo  went  forward,  holding  in  one  hand  a  long  wand 
or  pole,  at  the  head  whereof  he  tied  candles  burning, 
and  reached  them  by  degrees  towards  it ;  then  the 
damp  would  fly  at  them,  and,  if  it  miffed  of  putting 
them  out,  would  quench  itfelf  with  a  blaft,  and  leave 
an  ill-fcented  fmoke  behind.  Thus  they  dealt  with  it 
till  they  had  wrought  the  coal  down  to  the  bottom, 
and  the  water  following,  and  not  remaining  as  before 
in  the  body  of  it,  among  fulphureous  and  braffy  metal 
that  is  in  fome  veins  of  the  coal,  the  fire-damp  was  not 
feen  nor  heard  of  till  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1675, 
which  happened  as  followeth  :  , 

«  After  long  working  of  this  coal,  it  was  found 
upon  the  rifing  grounds  that  there  lay  another  roach 
of  coal  at  the  depth  of  ,4  yards  under  it,  which  proved 
to  be  sk  yards  thick,  and  fomething  more  fulphure¬ 
ous.  This  encouraged  us  to  fink  in  one  of  the  pits  we 
had  formerly  ufed  on  the  five-yards  coal.  As  we  funk 
the  lower  part  of  it,  we  had  many' appearances  of  the 
fire-damp  in  the  watery  crevices  of  the  rocks  we  funk 
through^  flafhing  and  darting  from  fide  to  fide  of  the 
pit,  and  fhowing  rainbow-like  colours  upon  the  fur  a 
of  the  water  in  the  bottom  5  but  upon  drawing  up  of 
the  water  with  buckets,  which  ftured  the  air  in  the  pit, 
it  would  leave  burning,  till  the  colliers  at  work,  wit 
their  breath  and  fweat,  and  the  fmoke  of  their  candles, 
thickened  the  air  in  the  pit,  and  then  it  would  appear 
again  ;  they  lighted  their  candles  at  it  fometimes  when 
they  went  ou?',  and  fo  in  this  pit  it  did  no  farther 

1,3  In' another 'pit,  however,  it  foon  appeared,  and  at 
laft  produced  a  moft  terrible  explofion.  This  was  oc- 
cafioned  by  one  of  the  workmen  going  imprudently 
down  with  a  lighted  candle,  after  a  ceflat.on  of  work 
for  fome  days,  and  the  force  exerted  by  it  feemed  equal 

to  that  of  gunpowder.  .  .  .  .  .  * 

The  formation  of  inflammable  air  in  mines  is 
nfcribed  •  according  to  the  doftrines  of  modern  chemi- 
ftrv,  to  the  decompofition  of  water;  a  procefs  which 
is  conftantly  going  on  in  places  where  metallic  fub- 
ftances  are  expofed  to  its  aaion.  As  the  metals  are 
oxidated  by  their  combination  with  the  oxygen,  one 
of  the  component  parts  of  water  the  hydrogen  its 
other  component  part,  is  fet  at  liberty,  and  accumu- 
lates  in  thofe  places  where  it  is  generated. 

A  much  more  important  confideration  than  ^  for¬ 
mation  of  damps,  however,  is  the  proper  method  of 
avoiding  their  pernicious  effects.  The  inflammability 
of  one  kind  affords  an  eafy  method  of  preventing  it 
from  accumulating,  viz.  by  fettmg  fire  to  it.  1  his 
may  be  done  with  fafety,  unlefs  U  has  been  fuffe^d  t0 
go  too  far  before  the  experiment  is  made  .  for  the  in¬ 
flammable  air  being  much  lighter  than  any  other 
kind  will  naturally  rife  to  the  top  i  fo  that  a  man  ly 
flit  on  the  ground  to  avoid  the  force  ot  the  ex 

pul  and  holding  up  .  lights  * 

pole  may  at  once  free  the  mine  from  fuch  a  trouble 
fome’  gueft.  But  where  it  has  been  allowed  to  accu- 


N 

fo  that  this  method 

bfuE, 

flammable,  the  method  commonly  praftifed  1=  to  p 
duce  a  coi  ftant  circulation  of  air  as  much  as  pollible 
tough  ail  parts  of  the  mine.  To  procure  this  they 
makeSa  perpendicular  opening,  which  they  call  a  Jhank. 
orV/i  fo  that  the  mine  may  have  two  or  more  open- 
ingf:  and  thus  by  reafon  of  the  difference  of  tempera- 
ture  between  tl.e  open  atmofphere  and  ftat  the 
mine  there  is  a  continual  draught  ot  air  tnioug 
them' both.  This  current  will  always  be  ftronger  .n 
proportion  to  the  difference  between  the  external  at¬ 
mofphere  and  that  of  the  mine;  ^d  l.kewife.npro^ 
portion  to  the  difference  between  the  depth  of  the  wo 
ftiafts.  But  as  the  temperature  of  the  atmo  p 

•  kip  it  barmens  at  certain  feafons  or  the  year, 

S;  "  u.?  .  fufficium  difference  ber-een  rb„, 

of  the  atmofphere  and  in  the  mine  to  produce  the  ne¬ 
ctary  circulation.  This  happens  principally  in  the 
fpring  and  autumn  ;  at  which  feafons  it  is  neceffary 
lFglitSfires  in  the  ftiafts,  which  are  always  efficacious 

f°rAmongrthee other  ufes  to  which  dephlogifticated  air 

•  annlied  Mr  Cavallo  reckons  that  of  fecunng 

”8p^t  rP’e  bladdeO’ 

and  other  fubterraneous  places.  If  a  large  bladde  , 

fays  he,  “  into  which  a  folution  of  lime  in  wa  er  1  * 

troduced,  be  filled  with  dephlogifticated  air,  and  a  fma 

"“toU.tfpipe'  in'bi  ~  ■h,;»d  ">  '-.be 

...  >  and 

enter  into  thefe  fubterranean  places,  anudft  »  ^ 

ous  elaftic  fluids  contained  in  them.  A  la  g 
of  deplliogi«ic..ed  ai,  willferve  to, 
an  hour,  which  is  a  length  of  time  fufficien  for  van 
’r  .  h-fides  if  longer  time  is  required  to  be 

Wftlmutthe  neceffity^f  aTy  ^complicated  appa- 
ratu  the  bladders  full  of  dephlogifticated  air  may  be 

be  DARIS EL,' "from  the  French  damoifel  or  damoifcau, 
ekh«txa1hatTerenofy  oT as 

Damfel  Richard  Prince  of  W  ales. 
m  D AN  Fo°rV1<llil K  laft  literally  denotes 

“  the  riv’er  Dan  ;”  fo  named  from  the 
has  its  fource,  which  is  a  1  nt  rifing  fr0m 

the  "mountain  Pan‘^  °r 

at  Paneum  >  *  j  d  Samachonites,  as  far  as 

X  *  t*.  - «— 
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Dan  lake  Genefareth,  or  of  Tiberias,  where  it  comes  in- 
Danaid  s  crea^e(^  by  the  Samachonites  and  its  fprings,  and 
»  is  called  the  Greater  Jordan ;  continuing  its  diredt 

courfe  fouthwards,  till  it  falls  into  the  Afphaltites. 

Dan,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  to  the  weft  of 
the  fource  of  the  Jordan  3  formerly  called  Lais  (Jo- 
fhua,  Judges,  Jofephus).  This  was  the  north,  as 
Eeerftieba  was  the  fouth,  boundary  of  the  Ifraelites  3 
as  appears  from  the  common  expreflion  in  Scripture, 
from  Dan  to  BeerJJjeba ..  At  Dan  Jeroboam  eredled 
one  of  the  golden  calves  (1  Kings  xii.) 

Dan,  the  tribe,  extended  itfelf  weftward  of  Judah, 
and  was  terminated  by  Azotas  and  Dora  on  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  (Jofephus). 

DANAE,  in  antiquity,  a  coin  fomewhat  more  than 
an  obolus,  ufed  to  be  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  dead, 
to  pay  their  paffage  over  the  river  Acheron. 

Danae,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  was  the  daughter  of 
Acrifius  king  of  Argos,  by  Eurydice.  She  was  con¬ 
fined  in  a  brazen  tower  by  her  father,  who  had  been 
told  by  an  oracle  that  his  daughter’s  fon  would  put 
him  to  death.  His  endeavours  to  prevent  Danae  from 
becoming  a  mother  proved  fruitlefs  ;  and  Jupiter,  who 
was  enamoured  of  her,  introduced  himfelf  to  her  bed 
by  changing  himfelf  into  a  golden  fhower.  From  his 
embraces  Danae  had  a  fon,  with  whom  ftie  was  ex- 
pofed  on  the  fea  by  her  father.  The  wind  drove  the 
bark  which  carried  her  to  the  coafts  of  the  ifiand  of  Se- 
riphus,  where  fhe  was  faved  by  fome  fifhermen,  and 
carried  to  Polydedles  king  of  the  place,  whofe  bro¬ 
ther,  called  Di&ys,  educated  the  child  called  Perfeus , 
and  tenderly  treated  the  mother.  Polydedles  fell  in 
love  with  her  3  but  as  he  was  afraid  of  her  fon,  he  fent 
him  to  conquer  the  Gorgons,  pretending  that  he  wifh- 
ed  Medufa’s  head  to  adorn  the  nuptials  which  he  was 
going  to  celebrate  with  Hippodamia  the  daughter  of 
CEnomaus.  When  Perfeus  had  vidtorioufly  finifhed  his 
expedition,  he  retired  to  Argos  with  Danae  to  the 
houfe  of  Acrifius,  whom  he  inadvertently  killed.  Some 
fuppofe  that  it  was  Proetus  the  brother  of  Acrifius 
who  introduced  himfelf  to  Danae  in  the  brazen  tower  ; 
and  inftead  of  a  golden  ftiower,  it  was  maintained  that 
the  keepers  of  Danae  were  bribed  by  the  gold  of  her 
feducer.  Virgil  mentions  that  Danae  came  to  Italy 
with  fome  fugitives  of  Argos,  and  that  (he  founded  a 
city  called  Ardea . 

DANAIDES,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  fifty  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Danaus  king  of  Argos.  When  their  uncle  JE* 
gyptus  came  from  Egypt  with  his  fifty  fons,  they  were 
promifed  in  marriage  to  their  coufins  ;  and  before  the 
celebration  of  their  nuptials,  Danaus,  who  had  been 
informed  by  an  oracle  that  he  was  to  be  killed  by  the 
hands  of  one  of  his  fons-in-law,  made  his  daughters  fo- 
lemnly  promife  that  they  would  deftroy  their  hufhands. 
They  were  provided  with  daggers  by  their  father  3  and 
all  except  Hypermneftra  itained  their  hands  with  the 
blood  of  their  coufins  the  firft  night  of  their  nuptials 3 
and  as  a  pledge  of  their  obedience  to  their  father’s  in- 
jun&ions,  they  prefented  him  each  with  the  head  of 
the  murdered  fons  of  TEgyptus.  Hypermneftra  was 
fummoned  to  appear  before  her  father,  and  anfwer  for 
her  difobedience  in  fuffering  her  hufband  Lynceus  to 
cfcape  3  but  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  declared 
her  innocent,  and  file  dedicated  a  temple  to  the  god- 
defs  of  Perfuafion.  The  fifters  were  purified  of  this 


murder  by  Mercury  and  Minerva  by  order  of  Jupiter;  Danaus 
but  according  to  the  more  received  opinion,  they  were  j^aJJce 
condemned  to  fevere  punifhment  in  hell,  and  were  , 
compelled  to  fill  with  water  a  veffel  full  of  holes,  fo 
that  the  water  ran  out  as  foon  as  poured  into  it  3  and 
therefore  their  labour  was  infinite,  and  their  punifhment 
eternal.  The  heads  of  the  fons  of  ALgyptus  were  bu¬ 
ried  at  Argos  3  but  their  bodies  were  left  at  Lerna, 
where  the  murder  had  been  committed. 

DANAUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  fon  of  Belus  and 
Anchinoe,  who  after  his  father’s  death  reigned  con¬ 
jointly  with  his  brother  ALgyptus  on  the  throne  of  E- 
gypt.  Some  time  after,  a  difference  arofe  between  the 
brothers,  and  Danaus  fet  fail  with  his  fifty  daughters 
in  quell  of  a  fettlement.  He  vifited  Rhodes,  where  he 
confecrated  a  ftatue  to  Minerva,  and  arrived  fafe  on 
the  coaft  of  Peloponnefus,  where  he  w  as  hofpitably  re¬ 
ceived  by  Gelanor  king  of  Argos.  Gelanor  had  late¬ 
ly  afeended  the  throne,  and  the  firft  years  of  his  reign 
were  marked  with  diffenfions  with  his  fubje£ls.  Da¬ 
naus  took  advantage  of  Gelanor’s  unpopularity,  and 
obliged  him  to  leave  the  crown.  In  Gelanor,  the  race 
of  the  Inachidce  was  extinguifhed,  and  the  Belides  be¬ 
gan  to  reign  at  Argos  in  Danaus.  Some  authors  fay, 
that  Gelanor  voluntarily  refigned  the  crown  to  Danaus, 
on  account  of  the  wrath  of  Neptune,  who  had  dried 
up  all  the  waters  of  Argolis,  to  punifh  the  impiety  of 
Inachus.  The  fuccefs  of  Danaus  invited  the  fifty  fons 
of  ALgyptus  to  embark  for  Greece.  They  were  kind¬ 
ly  received  by  their  uncle  3  who,  either  apprehenfive  of 
their  number,  or  terrified  by  an  oracle  which  threaten¬ 
ed  his  ruin  by  one  of  his  fons  in-law,  caufed  his  daugh¬ 
ters,  to  whom  they  were  promifed  in  marriage,  to  mur¬ 
der  them  the  firft  night  of  their  nuptials.  His  order 
was  executed.  Hypermneftra  alone  fpared  the  life  of 
Lynceus:  (See  Danaides).  Danaus  at  firft  perfe¬ 
cted  Lynceus  with  unremitted  fury  3  but  he  was  af¬ 
terwards  reconciled  to  him,  and  he  acknowledged  him 
for  his  fon-in-law  and  fucceffor  after  a  reign  of  50  years. 

He  began  his  reign  about  1586  years  before  the  Chri- 
ftian  era  3  and  after  death  he  was  honoured  with  a 
fplendid  monument  in  the  town  of  Argos,  which  ftill 
exifted  in  the  age  of  Paufanias.  According  to  ALf- 
cbylus,  Danaus  left  Egypt,  not  to  be  prefent  at  the 
marriage  of  his  daughters  with  the  fons  of  his  bro¬ 
ther  3  a  connexion  which  he  deemed  unlawful  and  im¬ 
pious. 

DANCE,  or  Dancing,  as  at  prefent  pradlifed, 
may  be  defined  “  an  agreeable  motion  of  the  body,  ad- 
jufted  by  art  to  the  meafures  or  tone  of  inftruments, 
or  of  the  voice.” — But,  according  to  what  fome  rec¬ 
kon  more  agreeable  to  the  true  genius  of  the  art,  dan¬ 
cing  is  the  art  of  exprefling  the  fentiments  of  the 
mind,  or  the  paffions,  by  meafured  fteps  or  bounds 
that  are  made  in  cadence  by  regulated  motions  of  the 
body,  and  by  graceful  geftures  3  all  performed  to  the 
found  of  mufical  inftruments  or  of  the  voice,” 

There  is  no  account  of  the  origin  of  the  pra£iice 
of  dancing  among  mankind.  It  is  found  to  exift 
among  all  nations  whatever,  even  the  moft  rude  and 
barbarous ;  and,  indeed,  however  much  the  afintance 
of  art  may  be  neceffary  to  make  any  one  perfect  in  the 
pra61ice,  the  foundation  mult  certainly  lie  in  the  me- 
chanifm  of  the  human  body  itfelf. 

The  connexion  that  there  is  between  certain  founds 
,  I  2  and 
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Oance.  and  thofe  motions  of  the  human  body  called  dancing, 

— -v - -  hath  feldom  or  never  been  inquired  into  by  philolo- 

phers,  though  it  is  certainly  a  very  curious  fpeculation. 

The  power  of  certain  founds  not  only  over  the  human 
fpecies,  but  even  over  the  inanimate  creation,  is  indeed 
very  furprifing.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  mod  folid 
walls,  nay  the  ground  itfelf,  will  be  found  to  (hake  at 
feme  particular  notes  in  mufic.  This  ftrongly  indi¬ 
cates  the  prefence  of  fome  univerfally  dlftufed  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  elailic  fluid,  which  is  thrown  into  vibrations 
by  the  concuflions  of  the  atmofphere  upon  it,  produced 
bv  the  motion  of  the  founding  body.— If  thete.  con- 
cuffions  are  fo  ftrong  as  to  make  the  large  quantity  ot 
elailic  fluid  vibrate  that  is  difperfed  through  a  hone 
wall  or  a  confiderable  portion  of  earth,  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  they  fliould  have  the  fame  effeft  upon  that  mvifi- 
ble  and  exceedingly  fubtle  matter  that  pervades  and 
feems  to  refide  in  our  nerves. 

Some  there  are  that  have  their  nerves  con  fir  acted 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  cannot  be  afrefted  by  the 
founds  which  affe&  others,  and  fome  fcarce  with  any  ; 
while  others  have  fuch  an  irritability  of  the  nerves  in 
this  cafe,  that  they  cannot,  without  the  greatell  difli- 
culty ,  fit  or  ftand  (till  when  they  hear  a  favourite  piece 

of  mufic  played.  r  ,  .r  . 

It  is  conje&ured  by  very  eminent  philolophers,  that 
all  the  fen  fat  ions  and  patterns  to  which  we  are  fubjeCt, 
do  immediately  depend  upon  the  vibrations  excited  in 
the  nervous  fluid  above  mentioned.  Hence,  mufic al 
founds  have  the  greatell  power  over  thofe  people  who 
are  of  a  delicate  fenfible  frame,  and  who  have  llrong 
pa  (lions.  If  it  be  true,  therefore,  that  every  paflion 
in  the  human  nature  immediately  depends  upon  a  cer¬ 
tain  afFeftion  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  or  a  certain  mo¬ 
tion  or  vibration  in  the  nervous  fluid,  we  (hall  immedi¬ 
ately  fee  the  origin  of  the  different  dances  among  dif¬ 
ferent  nations.  One  kind  of  vibration,  for  mftai.ee, 
raifes  the  paflion*  of  anger,  pr.de,  &c.  which  are  m- 
difpenfably  neceffary  in  warlike  nations.  The  founds, 
for  fuch  there  are,  capable  of  exciting  a  fimilar  vi¬ 
bration,  would  naturally  cofiftitute  the  martial  mufic 
among  fuch  nations,  and  dances  conformable  to  it 
would  be  inflated.  This  appears  to  be  tire  cafe  par¬ 
ticularly  among  barbarous  nations  as  we  fhall  present¬ 
ly  have  occafion  to  remark.  Other  vibrations  of  the 
nervous  fluid  produce  the  paflions  of  joy,  love,  &c.  , 
and  founds  capable  of  exciting  thefe  pa.ucuiar  vib  a- 
tions  will  immediately  be  formed  into  mufic  for  dan- 
cers  of  another  kind. 

4s  barbarous  people  are  obferved  to  have  the  d  rang¬ 
ed  paflions,  fo  they  are  alfo  obferved  to  be  the :  moft 
eafily  affefted  by  founds,  and  the  mod  addled  to  d  - 
cing!  Sounds  to  us  the  mod  d.fagreeable,  the  drum¬ 
ming  with  dicks  upon  an  empty  calk,  or  the  node  made 
by  blowing  into  reeds  incapable  of  yielding  orie  mufi- 
cal  note  tolerable  to  us,  is  agreeable  mufic  to  them. 
Much  more  are  they  afte&ed  by  t  e  1“"  0 

ments  which  have  any  thing  agreeable  in  them.  Mr 
GaUini  informs  us,  that  “  The  fpmt  of  dancing  pre¬ 
vails  aimed  beyond  imagination  among  both  men  and 
wommi  in  mod  parts  of  Africa.  It  u  even  more  than 
*  a*  A  it  is  a  rag-e  in  fome  countries  of  that  part  of 
the 'globe. — Upoif  the  Gold  coad  Specially,  the  inha 
bitants  are  fo  paflionately  fond  of  it,  that  in  the  m.dd 
of  their  hardeft  labour,  if  they  hear  a  perfon  fmg,  or 
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any  mufical  indrumer.t  played,  they  cannot  refrain  from  _  Datice. 


dancing. _ There  are  even  well  atteded  dories  of  fome  u 

negroes  flinging  themfelves  at  the  feet  of  an  European 
playing  on  a  fiddle,  intreating  him  to  defifl,  unlefs  he 
had  a  mind  to  tile  them  to  death  ;  it  being  impofl.ble 
for  them  to  ceafe  dancing  wnile  he  continued  playing. 

The  fame  thing  is  found  to  take  place  in  America, 
though,  as  the  inhabitants  of  that  continent  are  found 
to  be  of  a  more  fierce  and  barbarous  nature  than  the 
African  nations,  their  dances  .are  Hill  more  uncouth 
and  barbarous  than  thofe  of  the  negroes.  “  In  Mexi¬ 
co,  fays  Gallini,  they  have  alfo  their  dances  and  rou- 
fic,  but  in  the  mod  uncouth  and  barbarous  dyle.  For 
their  fymphony  they  have  wooden  .  drums,  fomething 
in  form  of  a  kettle  drum,  with  a  kind  of  pipe  or  fla- 
gellet,  made  of  a  hollow  cane  or  reed,  but  very  gra¬ 
ting  to  an  European  ear.  It  is  obferved  they  love 
every  thing  that  makes  a  noife,  how  difagreeable  lo- 
ever  the  found  is.  They  will  alfo  hum  over  fomething 
like  a  tune  when  they  dance  30  or  40  in  a  circle, 
dretching  out  their  hands,  and  laying  them  on  each 
others  (houlders.  They  damp  and  jump,  and  uie  the 
mod  antic  gedurcs  for  fcveral  hours,  till  they  are  hear¬ 
tily  weary.  And  one  or  two  of  the  company  fome- 
times  dep  out  of  the  rings  to  make  fport  for  the  rel  , 
by  (bowing  feats  of  aftivity,  throwing  their  lances  up 
into  the  air,  catching  them  again,  bending  backwards, 
and  fpringing  forwards  with  great  agiht) . 

The  origin  of  dancing  among  the  Greeks  was  mod 
certainly  the  fame  as  among  all  other. nations  ;  but  as 
they  proceeded  a  certain  length  in  civilization,  their 
dances  were  of  confequence  more  regular  and  agree¬ 
able  than  thofe  of  the  more  barbarous  nations.  I  hey 
reduced  dancing  into  a  kind  of  regular  fydem  ;  and  had 
dances  proper  for  exciting,  by  means  of  the  iympathy 
above  mentioned,  any  paflion  whatever  in  the  minds  of 
the  beholders.  In  this  way  they  are  faid  to  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  very  great  lengths,  to  us  absolutely  incredible. 
At  Athens,  it  is  faid,  that  the  dance  of  the  Eumei.i- 
des  or  Furies  on  the  theatre  had  fo  expreffive  a  cha- 
rafter  as  to  ftrike  the  fpeftators  with  irrefiftible  terror  : 
men  grown  old  in  the  profeflion  of  arms  tremble  a  > 
the  multitude  ran  out  >  women  with  child  unlearned  , 
people  imagined  they  faw  in  earned  tho  e  tern  e  ei- 
ties  commiflioned  with  the  vengeance  of  heaven  to  pur- 
fue  and  punifh  crimes  upon  earth. 

The  Greeks  had  martial  dances,  which  they  reckon¬ 
ed  to  be  very  ufeful  for  keeping  up  the  warlike  fpmt 
of  their  youth;  but  the  Romans,  though  equally  war¬ 
like  with  the  Greeks,  never  had  any  thing  of  the  kind. 
This  probably  may  be  owing  to  the  want  of  that  ro¬ 
mantic  turn  for  which  the  Greeks  were  fo  remarkable. 
The  Romans  had  no  heroes  among  them,  futh  as  He  - 
cules,  Achilles,  or  Ajax;  nor  does  the  whole  Roman 
hidory  fur  nidi  an  example  of  a  general  that  made  war 

after  the  manner  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Though  their 
foldiers  were  as  valiant  as  ever  the  Greeks  could  pie* 
tend  to  be,  the  objeft  with  them  was  the  honour  of 
the  republic,  and  not  their  own  perfon  al  praife.  Hence 
there  was  lefs  fury,  and  much  more  cool  deliberate  va¬ 
lour,  exercifed  by  the  Romans  than  any  other  nation 
whatever.  The  paflions  of  pride,  refentment,  obftinacy, 
&c.  were  excited  in  them,  not  by  the  mechanical  means 
of  mufic  and  dancing,  but  by  being  taught :  that  it  was 
their  chief  honour  to  fight  for  the  republic.  It  does 
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Dance,  not  however  appear,  that  the  Romans  were  at  all  lefs 
y  " '  capable  of  being  afFedled  in  this  mechanical  manner 
than  the  Greeks.  When  dancing  was  once  introdu¬ 
ced,  it  had  the  very  fame  effefh  at  Rome  as  at  Athens. 

Among  the  Jews,  dancing  feems  to  have  made  a 
part  of  the  religious  worfhip  on  fome  occafions,  as  we 
learn  from  fome  paflages  in  the  Pfalms,  though  we  do 
not  find  either  that  or  tinging  pofitively  enjoined  as  a 
divine  precept.  In  the  Chriftian  churches  mentioned 
in  the  New  Teftament,  there  is  no  account  of  dancing 
being  introduced  as  an  aft  of  worfhip,  though  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  was  ufed  as  fuch  in  after  ages.  Mr  Gal- 
lini  tells  us,  that  “  at  Limoges,  not  long  ago,  the 
people  ufed  to  dance  the  round  in  the  choir  of  the 
church  which  is  under  the  invocation  of  their  patron 
faint  ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  pfalm,  inftead  of  the 
Gloria  Patri ,  they  fun g  as  follows  :  St  Marcel ,  pray 
for  us,  and  we  will  dance  in  honour  of  you. — Though 
dancing  would  now  be  looked  upon  as  the  highefl  de¬ 
gree  of  profanation  in  a  religious  afiembly,  yet  it  is 
certain,  that  dancing,  confidered  as  an  expreflion  of 
joy,  is  no  more  a  profanation  than  tinging,  or  than 
timple  fpeaking  ;  nor  can  it  be  thought  in  the  leaft 
more  abfurd,  that  a  Chriftian  fliould  dance  for  joy  that 
Jefus  Chriti  is  rifen  from  the  dead,  than  that  David 
danced  before  the  ark  when  it  was  returned  to  him 
after  a  long  abfence. 

Plato  reduces  the  dances  of  the  ancients  to  three 
clafles.  1.  The  military  dances,  which  tended  to  make 
the  body  robuft,  adtive,  and  well  difpofed  for  all  the 
exercifes  of  war.  2.  The  domeftic  dances,  which  had 
for  their  objedl  an  agreeable  and  innocent  relaxation 
and  amufement.  3.  The  mediatorial  dances,  which 
were  in  ufe  in  expiations  and  facrifices. — Of  military 
dances  there  were  two  forts  :  the  qymnopedique  dance, 
or  the  dance  of  children  ;  and  the  enoplian ,  or  armed 
dance.  The  Spartans  had  invented  the  firft  for  an 
early  excitation  of  the  courage  of  their  children,  and 
to  lead  them  on  infentibly  to  the  exercife  of  the  armed 
dance.  "I  his  children’s  dance  ufed  to  be  executed  in 
the  public  place.  It  was  compofed  of  two  choirs  ;  the 
one  of  grown  men,  the  other  of  children  :  whence,  be¬ 
ing  chiefly  detigned  for  the  latter,  it  took  its  name. 
They  were  both  of  them  in  a  ftate  of  nudity.  The 
choir  of  the  children  regulated  their  motions  by  thole 
of  the  men,  and  all  danced  at  the  fame  time,  tinging 
the  poems  of  Thales,  Aleman,  and  Dionyfodotus. — 
The  enoplian  or  pyrrhic  was  danced  by  young  men 
armed  cap-a-pee,  who  executed,  to  the  found  of  the 
flute,  ail  the  proper  movements  either  for  attack  or 
for  defence.  It  was  compofed  of  four  parts. — The 
firft  the  podifin  or  footing;  which  confifted  in  a  quick 
fhifting  motion  of  the  feet,  fuch  as  was  neceflary  for 
overtaking  a  flying  enemy,  or  for  getting  away  from 
him  when  an  overmatch. — The  fecond  part  was  the 
xiphifm  :  this  was  a  kind  of  mock  fight,  in  which  the 
dancers  imitated  all  the  motions  of  combatants  ;  aim¬ 
ing  a  ftroke,  darting  a  javelin,  or  dexteroufly  dodging, 
parrying,  or  avoiding  a  blow  or  thruft.  The  third 
part,  called  the  homos,  confifted  in  very  high  leaps  or 
vaultings,  which  the  dancers  frequently  repeated,  for 
the  better  ufing  themfelves  occafionally  to  leap  over  a 
ditch,  or  fpring  over  a  wall.  The  tetracomos  was  the 
fourth  and  laft  part  :  this  was  a  fquare  figure,  execu¬ 
ted  by  flow  and  majeftic  movements ;  but  it  is  uncer* 


tain  whether  this  was  everywhere  executed  in  the  fame 
manner.* 

Of  all  the  Greeks,  the  Spartans  were  thofe  who  molt 
cultivated  the  Pyrrhic  dance.  Athenreus  relates,  that 
they  had  a  law  by  which  they  were  obliged  to  exercife 
their  children  at  it  from  the  age  of  five  years.  This 
warlike  people  conftantly  retained  the  cuftom  of  accom¬ 
panying  their  dances  with  hymns  and  fongs.  The 
following  was  fung  for  the  dance  called  trichoria ,  faid 
to  be  inftituted  by  Lycurgus,  and  which  had  its  name 
from  its  being  compofed  of  three  choirs,  one  of 
children,  another  of  young  men,  and  the  third  of  old. 
The  old  men  opened  the  dance,  faying,  “  I11  time  palt 
we  were  valiant.”  The  young  men  anfwered,  “  We 
are  fo  at  prefent.”  “  We  fhall  be  Hill  more  fo  when 
our  time  comes,”  replied  the  chorus  of  children.  The 
Spartans  never  danced  but  with  real  arms.  In  procefs 
of  time,  however,  other  nations  came  to  ufe  only  wea¬ 
pons  of  wTood  on  fuch  occafions.  Nay,  it  w  as  only  fo 
late  as  the  days  of  Athenaeus,  who  lived  in  the  fecond 
century,  that  the  dancers  of  the  Pyrrhic,  inftead  of 
arms,  carried  only  flafks,  ivy-bound  wands  (thyrfus) 
or  reeds.  But,  even  in  Ariftotle’s  days,  they  had  be¬ 
gun  to  ufe  thyrfufes  inftead  of  pikes,  and  lighted  tor¬ 
ches  in  lieu  of  javelins  and  fwords.  With  thefe  torches 
they  executed  a  dance  called  the  confagration  of  the 
world. 

Of  the  dances  for  amufement  and  recreation,  fome 
were  but  Amply  gambols,  or  fportive  exercifes,  which 
had  no  character  of  imitation,  and  of  which  the  greater 
part  exift  to  this  day.  The  others  were  more  complex, 
more  agreeable,  figured,  and  w'ere  always  accompanied 
with  tinging.  Among  the  firft  or  Ample  ones  w^as  the 
afcoliafmus :  which  confifted  in  jumping,  with  one  foot 
only,  on  bladders  filled  with  air  or  wine,  and  rub¬ 
bed  on  the  outfide  wtith  oil.  The  dypodium  w> as  jumped 
wfith  both  feet  clofe.  The  kyhefefs  was  what  is  called 
in  this  country  the  fo?nerfet. — Of  the  fecond  kind  w’as 
that  called  the  wine-prefs ,  of  which  there  is  a  defeription 
in  Longinus,  and  the  Ionian  dances  :  thefe  laft,  in  ths 
original  of  their  inftitution,  had  nothing  but  what 
was  decent  and  modeft  ;  but,  in  time,  their  movements 
came  to  be  fo  depraved,  as  to  be  employed  in  expref- 
ting  nothing  but  voluptuoufnefs,  and  even  the  groffeft: 
obfeenity. 

Among  the  ancients  there  wTere  no  feftivals  nor  reli¬ 
gious  aflemblies  but  what  wrere  accompanied  with  fongs 
and  dances.  It  was  not  held  poflible  to  celebrate  any 
myftery,  or  to  be  initiated,  without  the  intervention  of 
thefe  two  arts.  In  fiiort,  they  wrere  looked  upon  to  be 
fo  efiential  in  thefe  kinds  of  ceremonies,  that  to  exprefs 
the  crime  of  fuch  as  were  guilty  of  revealing  the  lac  red 
myfteries,  they  employed  the  word  kheifee,  “  to  be  out 
of  the  dance.”  The  moft  ancient  of  thefe  religious 
dances  is  the  Bacchic  ;  wdiich  was  not  only  confecrated 
to  Bacchus,  but  to  all  the  deities  whofe  feftival  was  ce¬ 
lebrated  with  a  kind  of  enthufiafm.  The  moft  grave* 
and  majeftic-  was  the  hyporchematic  ;  it  was  executed  to 
the  lyre,  and  accompanied  with  the  voice.  At  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Crete,  Thefcus  inftituted  a  dance  at  which 
he  himfelf  aftifted  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  fplen- 
did  band  of  youths,  round  the  altar  of  Apollo.  Tho 
dance  was  compofed  of  three  parts  ;  the  frophe,  the  au- 
ti/lr&pke ,  and  the  fationary.  In  the  ftrophe,  the  move-? 
ments  were  from  the  right  to  the  left  3  in  the  antiftro* 
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Dance,  phe,  from  'lie  left  to  the  right.  In  the  ftationary,  they 
’  danced  before  the  altar  ;  fo  that  the  ftationary  did  not 
mean  an  abfolute  paufe  or  reft,  but  only  a  more  flow 
or  grave  movement.  Plutarch  is  perfuaded,  that  in 
this  dance  there  is  a  profound  myftery.  He  thinks,  that 
by  the  llrophe  is  indicated  the  motion  of  the  world  from 
eaft  to  weft  ;  by  the  antiftrophe,  the  motion  of  the  pla¬ 
nets  from  the  weft  to  the  eaft  ;  and  by  the  ftationary, 
the  liability  of  the  earth.  To  this  dance  Thefeus  gave 
the  name  of  geranos ,  or  “  the  crane  becaufe  the  fi¬ 
gures  which  charafterifed  it  bore  a  refemblance  to  thofe 
deferibed  by  cranes  in  their  flight. 

With  regard  to  the  modern  praftice  of  dancing  as 
an  art,  there  are  few  diredlions  that  can  be  of  much  fer- 


vice.  The  following  is  extrafled  from  Mr  Gallim’s 
defeription  of  the  feveral  fteps  or  movements. 

“  The  dancing  (fays  he)  is  generally  on  a  theatre, 
or  in  a  faloon  or  room.  At  the  theatre  there  are  four 
parts  to  be  confidered.  I.  The  neareft  front  to  the 
fpeftators.  2,  and  3.  The  two  fides  or  wings.  4.  The 
fartheft  front  from  the  fpeftators. 

“  In  a  faloon  or  room,  the  place  in  which  are  the 
fneftators  decides  the  appellation  refpeaively  to  them 
of  right  and  left.  The  dancer  Ihould  place  himfelt  in 
as  advantageous  a  point  of  view  to  them  as  poflible. 

“  In  the  dance  itfelf,  there  are  to  be  diftinguilhed, 
the  attitude  of  the  body,  the  figure,  the  pofition, 
the  bends,  the  rifings  or  leaps,  the  fteps,  the  cabriole, 
the  fallings,  the  Hides,  the  turns  of  the  body,  the 

cadences.  .  . 

“  The  attitude  of  the  body  requires  the  prelenting 
one’s  felf  in  the  mod  graceful  manner  to  the  com- 

“^The  Jigtire  is  to  follow  the  track  preferibed  to  the 

fleps  in  the  dance.  .  ... 

“  The  pofition  is  that  of  the  varied  attitudes,  which 
muft  be  at  once  ftriking  and  eafy,  as  alfo  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  exertions  of  the  legs  and  feet  in  dancing. 

“  The  bends  are  infleaions  of  the  knees,  of  the 
body,  of  the  head,  of  the  arms. 

“  The  riftngs  are  the  contraft  to  the  bends,  the  ex- 
tendon  of  the  knee.  One  of  thefe  two  motions  necef- 
farily  precedes  the  other. 

“  The  fiep  is  the  motion  by  the  foot  or  feet  trom 
one  place  to  another. 

“  The  leap  is  executed  by  fpringing  up  into  the  air  •, 
it  begins  with  a  bend,  and  proceeds  with  a  quick  ex- 
tenfion  of  the  lees,  fo  that  both  feet  quit  the  ground. 

“  The  cabriole  is  the  eroding,  or  cutting  of  capers, 
during  the  leap,  before  the  return  of  the  feet  to  the 

k  “  The  falling  is  the  return  of  the  feet  to  the  ground, 
by  the  natural  gravitation  of  the  body. 

“  The  fide  is  the  a&ion  of  moving  the  foot  along 
the  ground  without  quitting  it. 

“  The  turn  is  the  motion  of  the  body  towards 

either  fide,  or  quite  round.  , 

“  The  cadence  is  the  knowledge  of  the  different 
meafures,  and  of  the  times  of  movement  the  mod 
marked  in  the  mufic. 

“  The  track  is  the  line  marked  by  the  dance  :  it 
may  be  either  ftraight  or  curve,  and  is  fufceptible  of  all 
the  infleaions  correfpondent  to  the  various  defigns  ot 
the  compofer.  There  are  the  right,  the  diametral 
line,  the  circular  line,  and  the  oblique  line.  The  right 


line  is  that  which  goes  lengthwife,  reckoning  from  one 
end  of  the  room  towards  the  other.  The  diametral line 
is  acrofs  the  room,  from  one  fide  to  the  other.  e 
circular  line  is  waving,  or  undulatory,  from  one  place 
to  another.  The  oblique  line  proceeds  obliquely  from 
one  quarter  of  the  room  towards  another.— Each  ot 
thefe  lines  may  diredly  or  feparately  form  the  dancer  s 
track,  diverfified  with  fteps  and  pofitions. 

“  The  regular  figure  is  when  two  or  more  dancers 
move  in  contrary  direaions  ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  when 
one  moves  towards  the  right,  the  other  moves  to  the 
left.  The  irregular  line  is  when  the  couples  figuring 
together  are  both  on  the  fame  fide.  , 

“  Commonly  the  man  gives  the  right  hand  to  the 
lady  in  the  beginning  or  ending  of  the  dance,  as  we 

fee  in  the  minuet,  louvre,  &c. 

“  When  a  great  number  of  dancers  figure  together, 
they  are  to  execute  the  figure  agreeably  to  the  compo- 
fition  of  the  dance,  with  fpecial  attention  to  keep  an 
eye  conftantly  on  the  partner.  When,  in  any  given 
dance,  the  dancers  have  danced  for  fome  time  in  the 
fame  place,  the  track  is  only  to  be  confidered  as  the 
conduftor  of  th ejleps,  but  not  of  th efgure;  but  when 
the  dance  continues,  without  being  confined  to  the 
fame  place,  then  the  track  muft  be  confidered  as  the 
conduflor  both  of  the  fteps  and  of  the  figure. 

“  Now,  to  obferve  the  figure,  the  dancer  mult  have 
placed  himfelf  at  the  beginning  of  the  track  upon 
which  he  is  to  dance,  and  comprehend  the  figure  before 
he  himfelf  begins  it.  He  is  to  remark  and  conceive 
whether  the  figure  is  right,  diametral,  circular,  or  ob¬ 
lique  ;  if  it  is  progreflive  or  retrogreffive,  or  towards 
the  right  or  left.  He  fliould  have  the  air  played  or 
fung  to  him,  to  underftand  the  movement.— \\  here  the 
tracks  crofs  one  another,  the  fteps  of  each  of  the  couples 
muft  leave  a  fufficient  diftance  between  them  not  to 
confufe  the  figure. 

“  There  are  commonly  reckoned  ten  kinds  of  pofi- 
tions,  which  are  divided  into  true  and  falfe,  five  each.— 
There  are  three  principal  parts  of  the  foot  to  be  ob  er- 
ved  ;  the  toes,  the  heel,  and  the  ancle. 

“  The  true  pofitions  are  when  the  two  feet  are  in  a 
certain  uniform  regularity,  the  toes  turned  equally  out¬ 
wards.— The  falfe  are  divided  into  regular  and  irregu¬ 
lar  They  differ  from  the  true,  in  that  the  toes  are  either 
both  turned  inwards;  or  if  the  toes  of  one  foot  are 
turned  outwards,  the  others  are  .turned  inwards 

«  In  the  firft  of  the  true  pofitions,  t.ie  heels  ot  t  e 
two  feet  are  clofe  together,  fo  that  they  touch  ■  the 
toes  being  turned  out.  In  the  fecond,  the  two  feet  are 
open  in  the  fame  line,  fo  that  the  diftance  between  t 
two  heels  is  precifely  the  length  of  one  foot.  In  the 
third,  the  heel  of  one  foot  is  brought  o  J  e 
of  the  other,  or  feems  to  lock  in  with  it.  In  the  four  h 
the  two  feet  are  the  one  before  the  other  a  foot  s  length 
diftance  between  the  two  heels  which  are  on  the  fa® e 
line.  In  the  fifth,  the  two  feet  are  acrofs,  the  one 
before  the  other  }  fo  that  the  heel  of  one  foot  ,s  di- 
re&ly  oppofite  to  the  toes  of  the  other. 

«  I„  the  firft  of  the  falfe  pofitions,  the  toes  of  both 
feet  are  turned  inwards  fo  that  they  touch,  the  heels 
being  open.  The  fecond  is,  when  the  feet  are  afunder 
at  a  foot’s  diftance  between  the  toes  of  each,  whic  aie 
turned  inward,  the  heels  being  on  a  line.  The  thi 
is,  when  the  toes  of  one  foot  are  turned  outwards,  the 
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Dance,  other  inwards,  fo  that  the  two  feet  form  a  parallel. 

' v— '  The  fourth  is,  when  the  toes  of  the  two  feet  are  turn¬ 
ed  inwards;  but  the  toes  of  one  foot  are  brought  nearer 
the  ancle  of  the  other.  The  fifth  is,  when  the  toes  of 
the  two  feet  are  turned  inwards,  but  the  heel  of  one 
foot  is  oppofite  to  the  toes  of  the  other. 

“  There  are  mixed  pofitions,  compofed  of  the  true 
and  falfe  in  .combination  ;  which  admit  of  fuch  infi¬ 
nite  variety,  and  are  in  their  nature  fo  unfufceptible 
of  defcription  by  words,  that  it  is  only  the  fight  of  the 
performance  that  can  give  any  tolerable  idea  of  them. 

u  Of  the  bends  of  the  knee  there  are  two  kinds  ; 
the  one  Jimple ,  the  other  forced .  The  Ample  bend  is 
an  inflexion  of  the  knees  without  moving  the  heel, 
and  is  executed  with  the  foot  flat  on  the  ground.  The 
forced  bend  is  made  on  the  toes  with  more  force  and 
lower. 

“  Much  is  to  be  obferved  on  the  head  of fteps.  Firft, 
not  to  make  any  movement  before  having  put  the  body 
in  an  upright  pofture,  firm  on  the  haunches. 

“  Begin  with  the  inflection  of  the  knee  and  thigh  ; 
advance  one  leg  foremoft,  with  the  whole  foot  on  the 
ground,  laying  the  ftrefs  of  the  body  on  the  advanced 
leg. 

“  There  are  fome  who  begin  the  ftep  by  the  point 
of  the  toes  ;  but  that  has  an  air  of  theatrical  affeCta- 
tion.  Nothing  can  be  more  noble  than  a  graceful  eafe 
and  dignity  of  ftep.  The  quantity  of  fteps  ufed  in 
dancing  are  almoft  innumerable  :  they  are  neverthelefs 
reducible  under  five  denominations,  which  may  ferve 
well  enough  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  different 
movements  that  may  be  made  by  the  leg,  viz.  the  di¬ 
rect  ftep,  the  open  ftep,  the  circular  ftep,  the  twifted 
ftep,  and  the  cut  ftep. 

“  The  direSt  ftep  is  when  the  foot  goes  upon  a  right 
line,  either  forwards  or  backwards. 

“  The  open  ftep  is  when  the  legs  open.  Of  this  ftep 
there  are  three  kinds  :  one  when  they  open  outwards  $ 
another,  when,  defcribing  a  kind  of  circle,  they  form 
an  in-knee’d  figure  ;  a  third,  when  they  open  fide- 
wife  ;  this  is  a  fort  of  right  ftep,  becaufe  the  figure  is 
in  a  right  line. 

“  The  round  ftep  is  when  the  foot,  in  its  motion, 
makes  a  circular  figure,  either  inwards  or  outwards. 

“  The  twifted  ftep,  or  pas  tortille,  is  when  the  foot 
in  its  motion  turns  in  and  out.  There  are  three  kinds 
of  this  ftep  ;  one  forwards,  another  backwards,  the 
third  fidelong. 

“  The  cut  ftep  is  when  one  leg  or  foot  comes  to 
ftrike  againft  the  other.  There  are  alfo  three  forts  of 
this  ftep  ;  backwards,  forwards,  and  fidelong. 

“  The  fteps  may  be  accompanied  with  bendings, 
rifings,  leaps,  cabrioles,  fallings.  Hidings,  the  foot  in 
the  air,  the  tip-toe,  the  reft  on  the  heel,  quarter-turns, 
half-turns,  three-quarter  turns,  and  whole  turns. 

“  There  may  be  pra&ifed  three  kinds  of  bends,  or 
finkings,  in  the  fteps  }  viz.  bending  before  the  ftep 
proceeds,  in  the  a£I  of  ftepping,  and  at  the  laft  of  the 
fteps. 

“  The  beginning  or  initial  fink-pace  is  at  the  firft: 
fetting  off,  omadvancing  the  leg. 

4t  The  bend  in  the  aCl  of  ftepping  continues  the 
march  or  walk. 

“  The  final  fink-pace  clofes  the  march. 


“  The  rifing  is  juft  the  reverfe  of  the  bend,  or  fink-  Dance, 
pace,  which  fliall  have  preceded  it. 

“  Some  great  mafters  in  the  art  of  dancing,  having 
obferved  that  mufic,  which  is  infeparable  from  it,  was 
capable  of  being  preferved  and  conveyed  by  the  mufi- 
cal  characters,  imagined  by  analogy,  that  the  like  ad¬ 
vantage  could  be  procured  to  the  compofition  of  dan¬ 
cers.  Upon  this  plan  they  attempt  what  is  called 
the  chorograpby ,  an  art  which  they  fuppofe  was  either 
utterly  unknown  to  the  ancients,  or  not  tranfmitted  to 
us  from  them. 

“  It  may  indeed  be  eafily  allowed,  that  the  track  or 
figure  of  a  dance  may  be  determined  by  written  or  en¬ 
graved  lines  >  but  thofe  lines  will  neceffarily  appear  fo 
perplexing,  fo  intricate,  fo  difficult,  if  not  impoflible 
to  feize  in  their  various  relations,  that  they  are  only 
fit  to  difguft  and  difcourage,  without  the  poflibility  of 
their  conveying  a  fatisfaClory  or  retainable  inftru&ion. 
—Whence  it  is,  that  the  article  Chorograpby  in  the 
French  Encyclopedic  is  univerfally  exploded  as  unintel¬ 
ligible  and  ufelefs  :  though  nothing  more  than  an  ele¬ 
mentary  indication  of  the  art ;  and  an  explanation, 
fuch  as  it  is,  of  fome  of  the  technical  terms  of  it.” 

Stage-DANCES.  The  Greeks  were  the  firft  who  uni¬ 
ted  the  dance  to  their  tragedies  and  comedies  ;  not 
indeed  as  making  part  of  thofe  fpeClacles,  but  merely 
as  an  acceffary. 

The  Romans,  as  ufual,  copied  after  the  Greeks  ; 
but  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus  they  left  their  inftru&ors 
far  behind  them.  Two  very  extraordinary  men  made 
their  appearance  at  that  time  :  they  invented  a  new 
fpecies  of  entertainment,  and  carried  it  to  3n  aftonifli- 
ing  degree  of  perfection.  Nothing  was  then  talked  of 
but  the  wonderful  talents  and  amazing  performances 
of  Pylades  and  Bathylus,  who  were  the  firft  to  in¬ 
troduce  among  the  Romans  what  the  French  call  the 
ballet  d'aflion,  wherein  the  performer  is  both  adlor  and 
dancer. 

Pylades  undertook  the  hard  talk  of  reprefenting, 
with  the  affiftance  of  the  dance  alone,  ftrong  and  pa¬ 
thetic  fituations.  He  fucceeded  perhaps  beyond  his 
own  expe&ation,  and  may  be  called  the  father  of  that 
ftyle  of  dancing  which  is  known  to  us  by  the  name  of 
grave  or  ferious  pantomime . 

Bathylus  an  Alexandrian,  and  a  freedman  of  Me- 
cenas,  took  upon  himfelf  to  reprefent  fuch  fubje&s  as 
required  a  certain  livelinefs  and  agility.  He  was  hand- 
fome  in  his  perfon  j  and  the  two  great  fcourges  of 
Roman  follies,  Perfius,  and  efpecially  Juvenal,  fpeak 
of  him  as  the  gallant  of  every  woman  in  Rome.  The 
latter,  in  his  cynic  ftyle,  even  goes  fo  far  as  to  fay, 
that  when  Bathylus  performed  the  dance  called,  after 
the  name  of  a  celebrated  female  dancer,  Cberomenos - 
Leda,  the  graveft  matron  was  turned  off  her  guard, 
and  the  young  virgin  longed  for  the  dancer’s  ad- 
dreffes. 

Nature  had  been  exceffively  partial  to  thofe  two 
men.  They  were  endowed  with  genius,  and  all  the 
exterior  charms  that  could  captivate  the  eye.  By  their 
ftudy,  application,  and  the  defire  to  cftablifh  a  lafting 
reputation,  they  difplayed  to  the  greateft  advantage 
all  the  refources  which  the  art  of  dancing  could  fupply. 

Thefe,  like  two  phenomena,  difappeared,  and  never 
did  the  world  fee  “  their  like  again.”  Government 
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withdrew  its  protection,  the  art  gradually  funk  into 
obfcurity,  and  became  even  entirely  forgotten  on  the 
acceflion  of  Trajan  to  the  empire. 

Thus  buried  with  the  other  arts  in  entire  oblivion, 
dancing  remained  uncultivated  till  about  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury,  when  ballets  were  revived  in  Italy  at  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  entertainment  given  by  a  nobleman  of  Lombardy 
at  Tortona  on  account  of  the  marriage  between  Galeas 
duke  of  Milan  and  Ifabella  of  Arragon.  Every  re- 
fource  that  poetry,  mufic,  dancing,  and  machinery 
could  fupply,  was  employed  and  exhaufled  on  the  oc- 
cafion.  The  description  given  of  fo  fuberb  an  enter¬ 
tainment  excited  the  admiration  of  all  Europe,  and  ex¬ 
cited  the  emulation  of  feveral  men  of  genius,  who  im¬ 
proved  the  hint  to  introduce  among  their  countrymen 
a  kind  of  fpeCtacle  equally  plenfing  and  novel. 

It  would  feem,  however,  that  at  firft  the  women  had 
no  fhare  in  the  public  or  theatrical  dance  \  at  lead  we 
do  not  fee  them  mentioned  in  the  various  entertain¬ 
ments  given  at  the  opera  in  Paris  till  the  21ft  of  Janu¬ 
ary  1681,  when  the  then  dauphinefs,  the  princefs  of 
Conti,  and  fome  other  ladies  of  the  firft  diftinCtion  in 
the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  performed  a  ballet  with  the 
opera  called  Lc  ^Tnomphe  de  P  jimour .  I  his  union  of 
the  two  fexes  Served  to  enliven  and  render  the  fpeCtacle 
more  pleafing  and  more  brilliant  than  it  ever  was  at 
any  other  period.  It  was  received  with  fo  much  ap- 
plaufe,  that  on  the  i6tli  of  May  following,  when  the 
fame  opera  was  acted  in  Paris  at  the  theatre  of  the  Pa¬ 
lais  Royal,  it  was  thought  indifpenfable  for  the  fuccefs 
of  that  kind  of  entertainment  to  introduce  female  dan¬ 
cers.  They  have  continued  ever  fince  to  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fupport  of  the  opera. 

The  dance  is  now  in  fuch  commendation,  that,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  France,  the  opera-houfe  feems  rather  an 
academy  for  dancing  than  calculated  for  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  lyric  poems.  The  difgufting  and  immoderate 
length  of  their  recitatives  is  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of 
that  general  tafte  for  dancing  which  prevails  amongft 
them.  A  wit  being  afked  one  day  what  could  be  done 
to  keep  up  an  opera  threatened  with  a  moft  complete 
damnation?  “Do!  (fays  he)  j  why,  lengthen  the 
dances  and  fhorten  the  petticoats.”  So  evident  it  is, 
that  finging,  though  apparently  the  chief  purpofe  of 
an  opera,  is  by  no  means  the  moft  pleafing  part  of  the 
entertainment  for  the  fpeCtators. 

Thus,  what  was  at  firft  introduced  as  a  mere  accef- 
fary  to  the  mufical  performance,  became  in  procefs  of 
time  its  only  fupport  ;  and  this  circumftance  excited 
the  emulation  of  feveral  eminent  ballet-mafters.  The 
art,  however,  of  compofing  thofe  grand  dances,  which 
are  now  fo  much  admired,  was  for  many  years  in  a 
ftate  of  infancy,  till  Monfieur  Noverre  ftept  forth  and 
gave  it  that  degree  of  peifeCtion  which  it  feems  impof- 
iible  to  exceed.  This  celebrated  ballet-matter  and  per¬ 
former,  in  a  work  lately  publiftied,  has  with  great  ele¬ 
gance  and  ingenuity  delineated  the  nature,  obje&s, 
and  powers  of  dancing,  enumerated  the  proper  requi- 
fttes  to  give  it  effea,  and  fhown  how  much  it  may  be 
ennobled  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  kindred  arts. . 

Ballets,  he  obferves,  have  hitherto  been  the  faint 
Iketch  only  of  what  they  may  be  one  day.  An  art 
entirely  fubfervient,  as  this  is,  to  tafte  and  genius,  may 
receive  daily  variation  and  improvements.  Hiftory, 
painting,  mythology,  poetry,  all  join  to  raife  it  from 
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that  obfcurity  in  which  it  lies  buried  ,  and  it  is  truly 
furprifing,  that  compofers  have  hitherto  difdained  io 
many  valuable  refources. 

According  to  our  author,  the  reafon  why  this  art 
has  remained  fo  long  in  its  infancy,  is  becaufe  its  ef- 
fe&s  have  been  reftrained  to  the  tranfitory  ones  of 
fire  works  calculated  only  to  pleafe  the  eye  :  and  it 
never  was  fuppofed  to  have  powers  fufheient  to  fpeak 
to  the  heart  :  whereas  it  may  vie,  he  fays,  with  the 
beft  dramatic  pieces,  prove  equally  intertfting,  and 
captivate  the  fpeCtator  by  the  charms  of  the  moft  com¬ 
plete  illufion. 

If  ballets,  therefore,  fays  he,  “  are  for  the  moft 
part  uninterefting  and  uniformly  dull  :  if  they  fail  in 
the  charaCteriftic  expreftion  which  conftitutes  their^ef- 
fcnce,  the  defeCt  does  not  originate  from  the  art  itfelf, 
but  fhould  be  aferibed  to  the  artifts.  Are  then  the 
latter  to  be  told  that  dancing  is  an  imitative  art?  I  am 
indeed  inclined  to  think  that  they  know  it  not,  fmee 
we  daily  fee  the  generality  of  compofers  facrifice  the* 
beauties  of  the  dance,  and  give  up  the  graceful  naivete 
of  fentiment,  to  become  the  fervile  copyift  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  figures,  known  and  hackneyed  for 
above  a  century  }  fo  that  the  ballets  of  Phaeton,  or 
of  any  ancient  opera,  revived  by  a  modern  compofer, 
would  prove  fo  very  fimilar  to  former  ones,  that  one 
would  think  they  have  undergone  no  alteration,  and 
are  the  fame  in  every  ftep. 

“  Ballet-mafters  ftiould  confult  the  productions  of 
the  moft  eminent  painters.  This  would  bring  them 
nearer  to  nature,  and  induce  them  to  avoid,  as  often 
as  poflible,  that  fymmetry  of  figures,  which,  by  repeat¬ 
ing  the  objea,  prefent  two  different  pictures  on  one 
and  the  fame  canvas. 

“  Thofe  fymmetrical  figures  from  right  to  left,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  judgment,  are  fupportable  only  in  the 
entrees,  which  are  not  meant  to  exprels  any  thing  in 
particular,  but  are  only  calculated  to  afford  fome  relief 
to  the  principal  dancers.  They  may  be  introduced  in 
a  general  dance  at  the  conclufion  of  an  entertainment  ; 
they  may  alfo  be  admitted  in  the  pas  of  four,  fix, 
&.c.  though  in  my  opinion  it  be  ridiculous  even  in 
this  cafe  to  prefer  the  difplay  of  bodily  ftrength  and 
agility  to  exprefiion  and  fentiment.  But  fuch  figures 
mull  give  way  to  nature  in  what  we  call  ballets  d'ac- 
tion.  An  inftance,  though  perhaps  not  very  forcible, 
may  ferve  to  elucidate  and  lupport  my  argument. 

“  At  the  fudden  and  unexpected  appearance  of 
fome  young  fauns,  a  troop  of  nymphs  take  them- 
f elves  to  flight  with  equal  affright  and  precipitation. 
The  former  are  in  purfuit  of  the  latter  with  that 
eagernefs  which  the  very  hope  of  pleafure  can  in- 
fpire.  Now  they  flop  to  obferve  what  impreffion  they 
have  made  on  the  nymphs  •,  thefe  at  the  fame  time, 
and  for  a  fimilar  reafon,  check  their  career;  with 
fear  tjiey  furvey  their  purfuers,  endeavour  to  guefs  at 
their  intentions,  and  provide  for  a  retreat  to  iome 
foot,  where  they  may  reft  fecure  from  the  dangers 
that  threaten  them.  Both  troops  now  join,  the  nymphs 
refill,  defend  themfelves,  and  at  laft  effea  their  efcape 
with ’no  lefs  fwiftnefs  than  dexterity.  _ 

“  This  I  call  a  bufy  aaive  feene,  in  which  the 
dance,  as  it  were,  Ihould  fpeak  with  energy.  Here 
fludied  and  fymmetrical  figures  cannot  be  introduced, 
without  a  manifeft  violation  of  the  truth,  without  de¬ 
ft  roy  mg 
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Dnncr.  Proving  the  rules  of  probability,  and  without  weaken- 
^  J  ing  the  adion  and  leffening  the  effed. — This  fcene 
fhould  be  con fpicu ous  ;  for  its  beautiful  diforder,  and 
the  art  of  the  compofer,  mud  here  be  the  handmaid  of 
nature. 

A  ballet-marter,  devoid  of  tarte  and  difcernment, 
will  make  of  this  a  mechanical  piece  of  dancing,  and 
thus  deprive  it  of  the  effect  it  was  calculated  to  pro¬ 
duce  for  want  of  entering  into  the  fpirit  of  it.  His 
nymphs  and  fauns  will  be  arranged  upon  a  parallel 
l;ne  :  he  will  place  the  former  in  attitudes  awkwardly 
uniform,  and  infill  on  the  latter  holding  up  their  arms 
to  an  even  altitude  ;  rather  than  deviate  from  the 
beaten  path,  and  the  antique  rules  of  opera-dancing, 
lie  will  cautioufly  avoid  to  have,  on  the  right  and 
left,  his  nymphs  placed  in  unequal  numbers,  but  will 
reduce  a  fcene  of  action,  which  ought  to  be  fupported 
with  fpirit,  to  an  exercife  equally  affeded  and  unin- 
te  re  ding. 

“  Perhaps  feme  ill-difpofed  critics,  fo  far  Grangers 
to  the  art  as  not  to  judge  of  it  from  its  various  effects, 
will  maintain,  that  the  above  fcene.  rtiould  prefent  only 
two  different  objeds,  the  one  pourtrayed  in  the  love- 
fick  fauns,  the  other  expreffed  by  the  affright  of  the 
nymphs.  But  how  many  (hades  may  ferve  to  embel- 
liih  thofe  pidures  ?  how  varied  may  be  the  ftrokes 
of  the  pencil  ?  how  oppofite  the  lights  ?  and  what  a 
number  of  tints  ought  to  be  employed  in  order  to 
draw  from  this  twofold  frtuation  a  multiplicity  of  ima¬ 
ges,  each  more  lively  and  fpirited  than  the  other? 

“  As  all  men  fhare  the  fame  pafftons,  and  thefe  dif¬ 
fer  in  proportion  to  their  fenfations  and  feelings,  they 
may  therefore  be  worked  upon  more  or  lefs  powerful¬ 
ly  in  proportion  as  they  manifefl  themfelves  outward¬ 
ly  with  more  or  lefs  force  and  impetuofrty.  This 
principle  once  acknowledged,  and  nature  indeed  en¬ 
forces  it  daily,  it  would  certainly  be  more  to  the  pur- 
pofe  to  diverfify  the  attitudes  and  vary  the  expredion  ; 
for  then  the  pantomime  adion  of  each  perfona^e 
would  be  diverted  of  a  difgurting  uniformity.  The 
truth  of  imitation  and  the  (k;ll  of  the  painter  would 
confpicuoutly  appear  in  giving  a  different  afped  to 
the^  features,  fome  of  them  exprerting  a  kind  of  fe¬ 
rocity,  others  betraying  lefs  eagernefs,  thefe  calling  a 
more  tender  look  ;  and  to  the  rell,  the  languishing 
air  of  voluptuoufnefs.  The  (ketch  of  this  rtrft  pi  dure 
naturally  leads  to  the  compofition  of  the  fecond  :  lieie 
fome  nymphs  appear  divided  between  fear  and  defire  ; 
there  fome  others  exprefs  by  the  contrafl  of  their  at¬ 
titudes  the  various  emotions  of  their  foul.  Some 
are  more  fcornful  than  their  companions,  whilrt  others 
betray  a  curiofity  equal  to  their  fears.  This  enfemble 
gives  life  to  the  whole  pidure,  and  is  the  more  plea- 
rtng  tnat  it  is  perfectly  confident  with  nature.  From 
this  expofit'On,  you  will  not  hefitate  to  agree  with  me, 
that  fymmetry,  the  offspring  of  art  itfelf,'  rtiould  never 
find  place  in  the  ballets  d'aElion, 

I  (hall  beg  leave  to  inquire  of  all  thofe  who  rea- 
fon  from  habitual  prejudice,  whether  they  will  look 
for  their  favourite  (ymmetry  in  a  herd  of  (lieep  Hying 
from  the  wolf,  or  among!!  wretched  peafants  leaving 
tneir  huts  *nd  fields,  in  order  to  (belter  them¬ 
felves  from  the  fury  of  a  party  of  enemies  ?  By  no 
means.  But  the  art  lies  in  concealing  art  itfelf:  my 
aim  is  by  no  means  to  introduce  diforder  and  confu- 
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fion  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  will  have  regularity  even  in  Dance. 

irregularity.  What  I  moft  infill  on  is,  the  intio-  - v — - 

ducing  of  well  concerted  groups,  fituations  foicibly 
expreffed,  but  never  beyond  nature,  and  above  all,  a 
certain  eafe  in  the  compofition,  which  betrays  not  the 
labour  of  the  compofer.  As  for  the  figures,  they  are 
likely  to  pleafe  only  in  proportion  as  they  quickly 
fucceed  each  other,  and  are  deviled  with  equal  telle 
and  elegance.” 

A  ballet  perfed  in  all  its  parts,  our  author  proceeds 
to  obferve,  is  a  pidure  drawn  from  life,  oi  the  man¬ 
ners,  dreffes,  ceremonies,  and  cuftoms  of  all  nations. 

It  mult  therefore  be  a  complete  pantomime,  and 
through  the  eyes  fpeak,  as  it  were,  to  the  very  foul 
of  the  fpedator.  If  it  wants  expreffion,  if  it  be  de¬ 
ficient  in  point  of  fituation  and  feenery,  it  degenerates 
into  a  fpedacle  equally  Hat  and  monotone. 

According  to  Plutarch,  a  ballet  is,  if  the  expreffion 
may  be  allowed,  a  mute  convention,  or  a  fpeaking- 
and  animated  pidure,  whole  language  confirts  of  mo¬ 
tions,  figures,  and  geftures. — Thefe  figures,  fays  our 
author,  are  unlimited  in  their  number,  becaufe  there 
are  a  thoufand  things  that  the  ballet  may  exprefs. 
Phrynicus,  one  of  the  oldert  tragedy  writers,  fays,  that 
he  could  find  in  our  ballet  as  many  figures  as  the  fea 
rolls  waves  in  a  high  winter  tide. 

A  well  compofed  ballot,  therefore,  may  do  without 
the  affiftnnee  of  words  ;  1YI.  Noverre  even  remarks  that 
thefe  only  ferve  to  weaken  the  adion,  and  partly  dertroy 
its  effeds.  Ke  has  no  opinion  of  a  pantomime  which, 
in  order  to  be  underftood,  muft  borrow  the  help  of  a 
verbal  explanation.  “  Any  ballet  whatever  (fays  lu  ) 
dertitute  of  intrigue,  adion,  and  intereft,  difplaying 
nothing  more  than  the  mechanical  beauties  of  the  art, 
and  though  decorated  with  a  pompous  title,  unintel¬ 
ligible  throughout,  is  not  unlike  thofe  portraits  and 
pidures  to  which  the  painters  of  old  fubferibed  the 
names  of  the  perfonages  and  adion  they  meant  to  re¬ 
present  :  becaufe  they  were  imperfed  in  point  of  imi¬ 
tation,  the  fituations  weakly  expreffed,  the  outlines  in- 
corred,  and  the  colours  unfeemly. 

“  When  dancers  (hall  feel,  and,  Proteus-like,  trans¬ 
form  themfelves  into  various  fhapes  to  exprefs  to  the 
life  the  conflid  of  paflions  ;  when  their  features,  their 
very  looks,  (hall  fpeak  their  inward  feelings  ;  wheti 
extending  their  arms  beyond  the  narrow  circle  pre¬ 
ferred  by  the  rigid  rules  of  pedantry,  and  with  equal 
grace  and  judgment  giving  them  a  fuller  fcope,  they 
Hi  all  by  proper  fituations  deferibe  the  gradual  and  fuc- 
ceflive  progrefs  of  the  pa  (lions ;  when,  in  fine,  they 
call  good  fenfe  and  genius  to  the  afiiilance  of  their  art  ; 
then  they  may  exped  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  .  ex¬ 
planatory  fpeeches  will  become  uf clefs  ;  a  mute  but 
powerful  eloquence  will  be  l’ubllttmed  to  much  better 
erted  ;  each  motion  will  be  a  fentence  ;  every  attitude 
will  pourtray  a  fituation;  each  gerture  convey  a  thought, 
and  each  glance  a  new  fentiment  :  every  part  will 
pleafe,  becaufe  the  whole  will  be  a  true  and  faithful 
imitation  of  nature. 

A  ballet,  in  whatever  ftyle  it  may  be,  rtiould,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Arirtotle,  be  compofed,  as  well  as  poetry, 
of  two  different  parts,  which  he  calls  parts  of  quality 
and  parts  of  quantity.  Nothing  exifls  in  nature  with¬ 
out  matter,  form,  and  figure  :  the  ballet  therefore  be¬ 
comes  a  mere  nonentity,  if  it  be  deficient  in  any  of 
K  thofe 
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Dance,  thofe  effential  parts  which  mark  and  conftitute  the  be 
- 'v - -  ing  of  any  one  thing  animate  or  inanimate.  The  mat¬ 
ter  here  is  the  fubjed  intended  for  reprefentation  5  its 
form  confifts  in  the  ingenious  diftnbution  of  the  plan 
and  the  various  compounding  parts  conihtute  its  ngure. 

‘  Form  therefore  contains  the  parts  of  quality,  and  the 
extent  the  parts  of  quantity.  # 

Thus  it  appears,  that  ballets  are  m  feme  degree 
fubieft  to  the  rules  of  poetical  compofition.  1  hey, 
neverthelefs,  differ  from  tragedies  and  comedies,  in 
that  the  former  are  not  fubjeft  to  the  three  unities  of 
time,  place,  and  aftion  :  Yet  they  require  an  unity  of 
plot,  in  order  that  the  various  feenes  may  meet  and 
end  on  the  fame  point. -The  ballet,  therefore,  may  be 
termed  the  brother  of  the  drama,  though  not  reftrain- 
ed  to  its  ft ri tier  rules,  which  only  ferve  to  cramp  the 
imagination,  check  its  flight,  and  confine  genius  5  and 
if  adhered  to,  muft  fet  afide  all  thought  of  compofition 
of  ballets,  by  depriving  them  of  their  chief  ornamen  , 

.-Hr  »"?  "■>!> 

fui table  for  the  art  of  dancing.  'I  he  former  abounds 
in  noble  incidents,  fltuations,  &c.  and  thele  Produce 
the  beft  ftage  effefts.  Befides,  the  paflions  are  more 
forcibly  exp^effed  by  great  charafters  than  by  common 
men  :  the  imitation  is  of  courfe  left  difficult,  the  ac 
tion  in  the  pantomime  more  fign.ficant,  natural,  and 

^‘uThe'bufmefs  of  a  fkilful  mafter  (he  obferves)  is 
to  forefee,  as  it  were  at  one  glance,  the  general  effeft 

that  may  refult  from  the  enfemble  and  never  give  the 

preference  to  one  Angle  part  over  the  whole.  The  only 
way  for  him  to  bellow  his  thoughts  on  the  greatell 
number,  is  to  forget  for  a  while  the  pr.nc.pa  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  drama;  if  his  whole  attention  ftiould  entire- 
ly  be  taken  up  with  the  parts  of  his  firft  dancers  of 
both  fexes,  the  aftion  is  fufpended,  the  feenes  are  flow 
in  their  progrefs,  and  the  whole  performance  muft  fall 

lh°‘r<tI°n  theuagedy  ofMerope  by  Voltaire,  the  princi¬ 
pal  charafters  are  Merope,  Polifonte,  Eg.fte,  and 
Narbas :  But  although  the  parts  of  the  inferior  aftors 
are  not  of  equal  importance,  yet  they  all  concur  to  the 
general  aftion,  and  to  the  progreflion  of  the  drama, 
which  would  appear  deficient  in  fome  parts,  Ihould  ei¬ 
ther  of  thofe  charafters  be  wanting  in  the  reprefent 
tion.  No  ufelefs  perfonage  fhould  be  obtruded  on  the 


Every  thing  tnereiuic  . A 

en  the  effeft  of  the  drama  ought  to  be  carefully  avoid 
ed  and  only  that  number  of  aftors  introduced  which 
is  barely  requifite  for  the  execution  of  the  perform- 

dn«e'A  ballet  is  a  produftion  of  the  fame  kind.  It 
muft  be  divided  into  afts  and  feenes,  each  of  which,  as 
well  as  the  aft  itfelf,  muft  have  its  beginning,  its 
middle,  and  its  end  ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  expofi- 

that  the  principal  per¬ 
formers  in  a  ballet  Ihould  be  forgotten  for  a  while  . 
Mv  reafon  is,  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  eafier  to  give 
Sing  parts  to  Hercules  and  Omphale,  Ariadne  and 
Bacchus  ?*Ajax  and  Ulyffes,  &c.  than  to  *4  Perfons 
hi  their  retinue.  If  thefe  have  nothing  to  fay,  they 
are  fuperfluous,  and  of  courfe  ought  to  be  rejed- 
ed  j  but  if  they  are  to  fpeak,  let  their  converfa- 


tion  be  confonant  with  that  of  the  principal  charac- 

tei“  The  difficulty,  therefore,  does  not  lie  in  aligning 
a  primary  and  diftinftive  part  to  Ajax  or  Ulyfles  , 
fince  it  fprings  naturally  from  the  importance  of 
their  fituation  in  the  play  ;  but  ,n  introducing  the  fi¬ 
gures  in  a  becoming  ftyle,  giving  them  parts  of  more 
or  lefs  importance,  connefted  with  the- aftion  of  the 
two  heroes;  in  introducing  women,  fome  ot  whom 
will  appear  concerned  for  .  Ajax,  and  t he  greaer 
number  fhowing  their  partiality  for  Ulyffes.  The 
triumph  of  the  latter,  the  former’s  death,  prefent  to 
the  man  of  genius  a  fenes  of  images  t  at  vie  wi 
each  other  in  point  of  interefting  and  pifturefque  fixa¬ 
tions.  Thefe,  by  means  of  a  colouring  fkilfully  con- 
trafted,  cannot  but  produce  the  1110ft  tve  y  cu  a  l01's' 

In  fine,  a  ballet  pantomime  ftiould  be  dramatic  in  all 
its  parts  ;  and  the  figure-dancers,  who  fucceed  to  the 
principal  performers,  ought  to  continue  the  feene 
not  by  a  number  of  fymmetriral  figures  and  ftudied 
fteps  but  by  that  kind  of  animated  exprtffions  which 
keeps  up  the  attention  of  the  fpeftators  to  the  mam 
fubjeft  for  which  the  preceding  aftors  have  prepared 

the  audience.  .  r 

Yet,  either  through  ignorance,  or  in  conlequence 

of  a  vitiated  habit,  theie  are  but  few  well  (upported 
ballets.  Dance  is  introduced  for  the  mere  purpole  ot 
dancing  ;  the  end  is  fuppofed  to  be  anfwered  by  the 
mechanical  motions  of  the  feet  or  by  high  jumping, 
and  that  the  idea  which  people  of  real  tafte  may  have 
of  a  ballet  is  fully  anfwered,  when  inaftive  performer 
are  introduced  in  it,  who  mix  and  joftle  each  other, 
prefenting  a  confufed  heap  of  p.ftures,  fketched  with¬ 
out  tafte?  awkwardly  grouped,  and  totally  devo.d  of 
that  harmony  and  expreffion,  the  offspring  of  the  loul, 
which  alone  can  embellifli  art  by  giving  it  life. 

M.  Noverre,  in  confideung  the  knowledge  neceffary 
for  attaining  perfeftion  in  the  prefent  art,  obferves, 
that  mythology,  ancient  poetry,  and  chronology,  oug 
to  be  the  primary  ftudy  of  a  ballet-mafter,  who  ought 
alfo  to  poffefs  a  genius  for  poetry  and 
the  art  borrows  all  its  charms  from  a  perfeft  imitaaon 

°f  Afl'ight  knowledge  of  geometry  cannot  but  prove 

duce  hisTgures  in’due  proportion  to  calcubte  exaft- 

ly,  „„,i .......  with  „1  „„f; 

erring  guide,  he  will  retrenen  eve  y  r 
fary,  and  thus  enliven  the  performance.  rafte  v till 
introduce  elegance,  genius  create  variety,  and  ju  g 
mpnt  dired  the  w?hole.  .  r 

What  is  a  ballet  but  a  piece  of  more  01 
plicated  machinery,  which  ftnkes  or  furpnfes  he  be¬ 
holder  bv  its  various  effefts,  only  m  proportion  as 
thofe  are’ diverfified  and  ludden  ?  That  chain  and 
conneftioti  of  figures,  thofe  motions  fucceed.ng  eac 
other  with  rapidity,  thofe  various  forms  turning  con- 
mry  ways,  that  mixture  of  different  incidents  .the 
enfemble  and  harmony  which  mark  the  fteps  and  ac¬ 
company  the  exertions  of  the  dancers  ;  do  not  all  thefe 
give  you  the  idea  of  a  mechamfm  moft  ingenioufly 

C°  Ballefs  ^are  often  built  on  preternatural  fubjefts ; 
feveral  of  them  require  the  affiftance  of  machinery. 
For  iriftance,  few  of  the  fubjefts  taken  from  Ovid  w 
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Dance,  be  fit  for  reprefentation,  without  a  change  of  fcenery,  the  groups,  throw  the  body  into  graceful  pofitions,  Dance. 

~ v  '  flights  through  the  air,  metamorphofes.  &c.  This  and  fhow  the  attitudes  in  a  juft  precifion.  ' — — 

author,  therefore,  muft  never  be  taken  for  a  model,  un-  A  ballet-mafter  who  is  no  proficient  in  mufic,  will 
lefs  the  ballet-mafter  himfelf  be  an  expert  mechanift.  make  a  bad  choice  of  his  airs.  He  will  not  enter  into 

None  are  to  be  found  out  of  the  capital,  but  journey-  the  fpirit  or  charafter  of  them.  The  motions  of  his 

men  and  ftage-fweepers,  whom  the  patronage  of  fome  dancers  will  not  beat  time  with  that  precifion  and  de- 

mighty  fon  of  the  fock  has  preferred  by  degrees  to  that  licacy  which  are  abfolutely  neccffiiry,  unlefs  he  is  en- 

employment.  The  talents  of  thofe  upftarts  confift  in,  dued  with  that  fenfibility  of  organ  which  is  more  com- 

and  reach  not  beyond,  the  capacity  of  putting  up  the  monly  the  gift  of  nature  that  the  refult  of  art,  and  is 

lights  which  they  were  wont  to  fnufF  for  many  years,  far  above  what  may  be  acquired  by  long  pra&ice  and 
or  letting  down  awkwardly  a  glory  of  the  moft  wretch-  fteady  application. 

ed  ftyle.  The  theatres  in  Italy  are  not  remarkable  for  A  good  choice  of  mufic  is  as  eilential  to  dancing,  as 
their  machinery  $  thofe  of  Germany,  built  upon  the  the  choice  of  words  and  the  phrafing  of  a  fpeech  ?s  to 
lame  plan,  are  not  lefs  deficient  in  point  of  that  en-  eloquence.  It  is  the  tune  and  time  of  the  mufic  that 

chanting  part  of  ftage-exhibition  ;  fo  that  a  ballet-  fix  and  determine  the  motion  of  the  dancers.  If  the 

maftermuft,  in  thefe  countries,  find  himfelf  greatly  em-  former  be  uniform  and  devoid  of  tafte,  the  ballet  will, 
barrafied,.  if,  unlkilled  in  the  mechanical  arts,  he  cannot  like  its  model,  be  dull  and  unmeaning, 
convey  his  ideas  with  perfpicuity,  by  building  for  that  By  this  immediate  connedion  between  mufic  and 
purpofe  fmall  models,  which  are  better  underftood  by  dancing,  it  clearly  appears,  that,  from  a  pra&icai 

the  generality  of  workmen  than  the  cleareft  verbal  ex-  knowledge  of  the  former, ;the  ballet-mafter  will  derive 
planation.  _  the  greateft  advantages.  He  will  then  be  able  to  im- 

.The  theatres  of  Paris  and  London  are  the  beft  fup-  part  his  thoughts  to  the  compofer  ;  and  if  tafte  and 

plied  with  thefe  refources.  The  Engliih  are  very  in-  knowledge  combine  together,  he  will  either  fet  the 

gemous  ;  their  ftage  machinery  is  more  Amplified  than  mufic  himfelf,  or  at  lead  furnifh  the  compofer  with 

the  French,  and  of  courfe  produces  a  quicker  effeft.  the  principal  outlines,  to  chara&erife  the  adion  of 

Among  them  all  thefe  kinds  of  works  are  moft  ex-  the  dancer  ;  as  this  will  be  varied  and  expreftive, 

qmfitely  finifhed  ;  that  neatnefs,  care,  and  exa&itude,  the  ballet  cannot  fail  of  being  equally  fo.  Mufic 

tvhich  is  remarkable  throughout  every  part,  greatly  well  compofed  fliould  paint  and  fpeak  ;  and  the 

contribute  to  the  precifion  of  the  whole.  Thofe  chef-  dance  fet  to  thofe  founds,  will  be,  as  it  were,  the  echo 

d’oeuvres  of  mechanifm  particularly  difplay  themfelves  to  repeat  the  words.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  mute, 

in  their  pantomimes;  which,  however,  are  low  and  if  it  fpeak  not  to  the  ear  of  the  dancer,  then  all  fen- 

•  trivial,  devoid  of  tafte  and  intereft,  and  built  upon  the  timent  and  expreflion  are  banifhed  from  the  perform- 

meaneft  incidents.  It  may  be  faid  that  this  kind  of  en-  ance. 

tertainment,  which  is  got  up  at  a  prodigious  expence,  As  nothing  can  appear  trifling  to  the  man  of  ge- 
is  only  calculated  to  pleafe  thofe  eyes  which  are  fhocked  nius,  nothing  fliould  feem  fo  to  the  ballet-mafter.  It 
s  at  nothing  ;  and  that  it  would  meet  with  no  fuccefs  on  is  impoflible  for  him  to  dirtinguifh  himfelf  in  his  pro- 
the  French  theatres,  where  no  other  pleafantry  is  per-  feflion,  unlefs  he  applies  to  ftudy  thofe  arts  which  have 
mitted  but  fuch  as  is  not  incompatible  with  decency,  been  juft  mentioned.  Yet  to  infift  that  he  fhould  be 
abounds  with  delicacy  and  wit,  and  is  nowife  levelled  mailer  of  them  all  in  that  degree  of  perfedtion  which  is 
againft  morals  and  humanity.  .  .  attainable  only  by  thofe  who  give  themfelves  entirely 

A  compofer  who  wifhes  to  rife  fuperior  to  the  gene-  up  to  the  ftudy  of  each  of  them  in  particular,  wmuld 
rality  of  ballet-mafters,  fhould  ftudy  the  painters,  and  be  requiring  a  mere  impoftibility. 
trace  them  in  their  various  manners  of  drawing  and  All  that  can  be  deemed  ftridUy  requifite,  therefore, 
com  poling.  Both  arts  have  the  fame  objedl  in  view,  is  a  general  knowledge,  a  flight  tindure  of  thofe  feien- 
whether  it  be  for  taking  likeneffes,  mixing  the  colours  ces  w’hich,  by  the  connexion  they  have  with  each 
and  pieferving  the  clare-obfcure  ;  or  for  grouping  the  other,  are  likely  to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of 
figures  properly,  laying  on  the  draperies,  throwing  the  the  art  and  to  its  reputation.  From  the  natural 
former  into  elegant  attitudes,  and  giving  them  life  and  union,  however,  that  fubfifts  between  the  arts,  and 
exp  re  ft!  on.  #  .  from  the  harmony  which  reigns  amongft  them,  that 

Upon  the  fame  principle,  the  knowledge  of  anatomy  ballet-mafter  will  ennoble  his  compofition  with  the 
will  ferve  to  render  more  clear  and  intelligible  the  pre-  moft  fire,  fpirit,  livelinefs,  and  intereft,  who  has  moft 
cepts  which  he  has  to  lay  down  for  his  pupils.  It  will  genius  and  imagination,  and  whofe  knowledge  is  moft 
be  an  eafy  matter  for  him  to  diftinguifli  properly  be-  extenfive. 

tween  the  natural  and  habitual  defefts  in  their  confor-  As  to  performers  and  their  perfonal  qualifications  : 
mation.  Thefe  are  the  greateft  obftacles  that  fo  often  The  firft  point  to  which  it  is  direaed  to  pay  attention 
impede  the  progrefs  of  young  beginners.  Thus  once  when  one  takes  up  the  profeftion  of  a  dancer  (at  lealt 
Knowing  the  caufe,  he  will  be  able  to  remedy  the  evil;  fo  foon  as  be  becomes  capable  of  refleaion),  is  his  bo¬ 
as  In  s  lcffon  and  precepts  will  then  be  the  refult  of  dily  formation  :  If  one  is  confcious  of  any  natural  de- 
ftria  attention  they  never  can  fail  of  becoming  pro-  fed  which  feems  irremediable  by  art,  it  will  be  beft 
ta  e‘  .  .  immediately  to  renounce  every  idea  that  may  have  been 

-Drawing  is  too  ufeful  in  the  compofition  of  ballets  formed  of  the  advantage  arifing  from  popular  appro- 
tor  themafter  not  to  pay  a  ferious  attention  to  that  art;  bation.  But  where  perfonal  defefts  can  be  reformed 
.  it  will  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  forms;  will  give  by  application,  ftudy,  or  the  advice  and  aftiftance  of 
to  the  figures  an  air  of  novelty  and  elegance,  animate  judicious  mafters,  then  it  becomes  an  effential  concern 

K  2  quickly 
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quickly  to  exert  every  effort,  before  the 
corrcfted  have  acquired  llrength  and  confidence  - 
fore  nature  has  unalterably  taken  her  bent,  and  the 
error  becomes  too  habitual  and  inveterate. 

Among  other  pe.fonal  defefts,  there  are  two  which 
dcftrve  particular  notice  :  The  firft  ..  that  of  being 
Jarre, e,  “  knock-knee’d  •”  the  other  of  being  toque,  or 

4  A^an^  faid  to  be  jarrete  or  inknee’d  when  the 
haunches  are  ftrait,  and  incline  nr-vavd  y  the  th.gh 
lie  near,  and  the  knees  are  protuberant,  and  lo  dole 
that  they  touch  and  knock  together  at  every  ftep, 
even  when  the  feet  are  at  a  distance  •,  fo  that  Inch  a 
uerfon,  from  the  knees  to  the  feet,  makes  the  figure  of 
a  triangle  ;  in  people  of  this  formation,  hkewrfe,  there 
is  a  clumftnefs  in  the  infide  of  the  ancle,  a  great  eleva¬ 
tion  in  the  inftep,  while  the  tendo  Achtllis  is  not  on¬ 
ly  very  [lender,  but  much  extended  in  the  articuia- 

tl0The  other  defefi,  of  being  arqut  or  bow-legged,  is 
the  oppofite  of  the  former,  and  exifts  m  the  feme  parts 
namely0  from  the  haunches  to  the  feet,  which  delcr.be 
a  fort  of  bow  ot  arch  ;  for  the  haunches  being  in  this 

cafe  hollow,  the  thighs  and  knees  Hand  open;  and  at  a 

t;^nrp  fo  that  they  can  never  be  brought  in  proper 
contaft  'like  thofe  of  a  well-ftraped  perfon^  then  *eet 
alfo  are  long  and  flat,  the  ancle  juts 

A,hnr,t  Is  large  and  clofely  inferted.  A  tingle  view  or 

diiea  i,  of  the  M  kind,  .ha  of 

.  /  n.  ,f<»  t-Vtn  rnp?ns  which  art  fur  mines 

Siff* tdn;":;  the  «  ***  - 

nefted  parts.  The  firft  ftep  to  tins  end  is  to  turn  die 
thighs  outwardly,  endeavouring  to  move  '"ation 

pofition,  by  taking  the  advantage  of  t .  e  1  f  the 

which  the  thigh  bone  has  in  the  f 

haunches  •  afl'tfted  by  this  exerciie,  the  knees  "in  _ 
fow  the  fame  direftion,  and  return  as  t  were  to  their 

°h"  pieced””  tribe  .  line  i.t  «ill «..!»»«  firm, .eft  and 
“'SSS  mrn^ok  .fed  »,  »  keep  the  knee, 

to  the  former  vicious  pofition,  without  carding  an  in- 
rS“»  *^“hff™  oVUiog’  mete  them  M 


of  the  entre  chat.  The  more  thefe  parts  conneft,  to  the  ^ 
greater  diftance  will  the  lower  extremities  be  thrown  , 
hence  tke  legs,  neither  being  able  to  beat  nor  crofs, 
remain  motionlefs  at  the  time  of  the  knees  rolling  over 
each  other,  while  the  cntre-chat ,  being  neither  cut,  beat, 
nor  croffed  by  the  feet,  is  deprived  ot  that  life  and  b 
lianev  which  are  its  chief  merit. 

A  perfon  thus  formed,  ihould  ent.rely  renounce  the 

bMUbly  .cute “itr.te.'.iku.firf 

Sw ‘(S»  ti  of  the  ...mk  dcpe.d ). 

^imopottik^o^fie"  dimenfte'of  th'efe  bones,  becaufe 
proport! oi  from  a  point  more 
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the^n  themulcles  ft.oot  out  or  divide  from 
diftant  from  the  centre  of  gravity  .  therefore  tl- 
5  .«  of  dancing,  and  Urr.  i  « 

adapted  to  fuch  dancers  j  ano  we  may  add,  that  wild 
ever  they  lole  on  the  fcorc  of  ftrengtb,  they  regain  m 
ey  ^  1  n  r,  Thev  are  luxuriant  and  (Inning 

elegant  tn  their  difp  A  ,  they  dexteroufly 

P verted  with  an  infinity  ot  grace,  a*  u*  J  .  J 

The  art  of  concealing  or  overcoming  the 

Pncl  peformoy  “  £",gS „e”lte  «h«  oppo- 

ssi!-":, . 

f"S  "butend  hgo.ont  ll  IS  >'f‘ 

«*  a”  “*  ’i‘'d'P"(dc  fi.ft  clafs,  o. 

It  was  remark  ,  genuflexion  or  bend  in 

jr. rretes,  fliould  prelerve  a  g  g  opp0plte  rea- 

£  ^rsp"|3  srjktz 

C";n  c“,h.  Sk  -cube 

gnnee  ,  vigon.  of 

mufcular  force,  and^  dancing,  becaufe 

articular  ligaments;  ,  •  v  .  ^  requiring  on 

they  crofs  low  ^rather  ^an  h‘§ng  time,  they  perform 

•  “rr  bye's,  -T.gftss.’ss: 

becaufe  .be  Ugh"  ”„d.ki.  i. 

at  the  moment  of  ctofling  jf  the  time 

precifely  the  f/'^^Xcaper  is  neither  cut  nor  beat, 
in  tbe  entre-ebat  or  crots  p  to  give 

but  rolled  or  huddled  over,  the  m  S 

diflinaion  to  the  fhadorvs,  and  the  limb  to 
joined,  prefent  an  indiftma  and  effeftlels  roa  . 
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Dance.  Thefe  dancers  have  lefs  addrefs  than  the  others,  as 
they  generally  depend  on  their  ftrength  ;  and  indeed 
that  ftrength  is  a  conftant  cbftacle  to  eafe  and  pliancy; 
if  it  forfakes  them  a  fingle  moment,  they  appear  awk¬ 
ward  and  ridiculous  :  nor  can  they  conceal  their  fitua- 
tion  by  any  trifling  difplay  ;  that  requiring  mere  ad¬ 
drefs,  would  give  them  time  to  recover,  which  their 
want  of  natural  elafticity  otherwife  prevents. 

Dancers  who  are  jarretes ,  are  w7eak,  llender,  and  de¬ 
licate  ;  the  others,  ftrong  and  vigorous,  large  made, 
and  nervous.  It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  ftout, 
fquat-built  men  are  heavy  and  fiuggifh  ;  which  they 
doubtlefs  are  in  refpeft  of  bodily  weight  ;  but  the- 
notion  is  erroneous  fo  far  as  regards  dancing  ;  for 
activity  owres  its  very  exiftence  to  mufcular  ftrength, 
and  every  man  who  has  not  a  requifite  (hare  of  that 
will  always  fall  heavy.  The  reafon  is  evident  ;  the 
weak  parts,  in  the  inftant  of  falling,  not  being  able  to 
refill  the  ftronger  (that  is,  the  weight  of  the  body, 
which  acquires  a  momentum  in  proportion  to  the  height 
it  falls  or  defcends  from),  yield  and  bend  *,  and  it  is  at 
the  moment  of  relaxation  or  flexion  that  the  noife  of 
the  fall  is  heard  ;  a  circumflance  greatly  leflened,  or 
rather  entirely  avoided,  when  the  body  is  able  to  main¬ 
tain  itfelf  in  a  perpendicular  direction  ;  and  while  the 
mufcular  fpring  is  fufficient  to  oppofe  that  defcending 
force,  and  vigoroufly  refift  a  (hock  which  would  other- 
wife  deftroy  it. 

Nature  has  not  exempted  the  fairfex  from  thofe  im¬ 
perfections  we  have  been  taking  notice  of ;  but  art, 
and  the  ufe  of  petticoats,  come  fortunately  to  the  help 
of  the  female  dancer.  The  hoop  conceals  a  multitude 
of  defe£ls,  which  the  critic’s  curious  eye  cannot  afeend 
to  difeover.  Moft  of  them  dance  with  their  knees 
open,  as  if  they  were  naturally  arquees  ;  but,  thanks  to 
this  bad  habit,  and  to  the  petticoats,  they  appear  more 
brilliant  than  the  men  ;  becaufe.  as  they  beat  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  leg,  they  perform  the  time  quicker 
than  we,  who,  concealing  nothing  from  the  (peculator, 
are  obliged  to  beat  at  a  greater  extent,  and  to  do  it 
originally  from  the  haunch. 

The  vivacity  of  the  fex  contributes  much  to  the 
brilliancy  of  their  execution  ;  though  certainly  not 
lefs  is  owing  to  the  petticoats,  which,  by  concealing 
the  length  of  the  limbs,  catch  the  attention,  and  fix 
it  more  advantageoufly  :  thus  all  the  fire  of  the  beats 
being  united  in  one  point,  appears  more  lively  and 
brilliant  ;  while  the  eye  embraces  one  object  only, 
without  being  hurried  and  confufed  in  proportion  to 
the  fpnee  it  has  to  overlook. 

To  perfection  in  dancing,  M.  Noverre  obferves, 
nothing  is  more  neceftary  than  the  outward  turn  of  the 
thigh  ;  yet  nothing  is  more  natural  to  mankind  than 
the  contrary  pofition  ;  it  is  born  with  us.  It  will  be 
fuperlluous,  in  eftabliftiing  this  truth,  to  cite  for  ex¬ 
ample  the  Afiatics,  the  Africans,  or  any  people  who 
dance,  or  rather  leap  and  move,  without  art  or  prin¬ 
ciple.  If  we  attend  only  to  children,  or  the  ruftic  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  villages,  we  (hall  fee  that  they  all  turn 
their  feet  inwardly.  The  other  pofition  is  purely  in¬ 
vention  ;  and  a  proof,  far  from  equivocal,  of  this  fault 
being  an  imaginary  one,  is,  that  a  painter  would  tranf- 
grefs  as  much  againft  nature  as  the  rules  of  his  art, 
were  he  to  place  the  feet  of  his  portrait  in  the  fitua- 
tion  of  a  dancer’s.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  to  dance 
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elegantly,  walk  gracefully,  or  addrefs  ourfelves  with 
eafe  and  manlinefs,  we  mutt  abfolutely  reverfe  the  na-  w 
ture  of  things  ;  and  force  our  limbs,  by  artificial  ap¬ 
plications  equally  tedious  and  painful,  to  alfume  a  very 
different  fituation  from  what  they  originally  received. 

Such  a  change,  however  neceftary  in  this  art,  can 
only  be  accomplifhed  by  laying  its  foundation  in  the 
earl i eft  ftages  of  infancy,  when  every  bone  and  muf- 
cle  is  in  a  ftate  of  pliability,  and  capable  of  receiving 
any  direction  which  we  choofe  to  give  them. 

The  difficulty  of  attaining  the  outward  pofition  cf 
the  limbs,  is  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  the  proper  aits 
to  be  employed.  Moft  beginners  perfuade  themf elves 
that  it  is  to  be  acquired  by  forcing  the  feet  to  turn 
outward  ;  and  though  this  part  may  readily  take  fucli 
a  direfiion,  from  their  fupplenefs,  and  being  fo  eafilv 
moved  at  their  articulation  with  the  leg  :  yet  this  me¬ 
thod  is  fo  far  falfe,  as  it  tends  to  difplace  the  ancle- 
bones,  and  befides  has  not  any  effedl  upon  either  the 
knees  or  thighs. 

Neither  is  it  poflible  to  throw  the  knees  outwardly 
without  the*  affiftance  of  the  thigh.  The  knees  have 
only  two  motions,  bending  and  extenfion  ;  the  one 
drawing  the  leg  backward,  the  other  throwing  it  for¬ 
ward  :  they  have  no  power,  therefore,  of  themfelves 
to  determine  or  aflume  an  outward  pofition  ;  but  mufl 
eventually  depend  on  the  thigh,  which  entirely  com-, 
mauds  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  and  turns  them 
in  conftquence  of  its  own  rotatory  motion  ;  fo  that, 
in  fa 61,  whatever  motion  or  pofition  that  takes,  the 
knee,  foot,  and  leg,  are  obliged  to  follow. 

M.  Noverre  condemns  the  tourne-haunch  as  a  clum- 
fy  and  ufelefs  invention,  which,  inftead  of  producing 
any  good  effe61,  ferves  only  to  lame  thofe  who  ufe  it, 
by  giving  a  diftoition  to  the  waift,  much  more  dif- 
agreeable  than  what  it  was  intended  to  remove. 

The  fimpleft  and  moft  natural  means  are  thofe  which 
reafon  and  good  fenfe  ought  to  adopt  ;  and  of  thefe  a 
moderate  but  continual  exercife  is  indifptnfable  :  the 
pra&ice  of  a  circular  motion  or  turning  of  the  legs, 
both  inwardly  and  outwardly,  and  of  bodily  beating 
at  full  extent  from  the  haunch,  is  the  only  certain  ex¬ 
ercife  to  be  preferred.  It  infenfibly  gives  freedom, 
fpiing,  and  pliancy  ;  while  the  motions  acquired  by 
ufing  the  machine  have  more  an  air  of  conftraint, 
than  of  that  liberty  and  eafe  which  ihould  (bine  con- 
fpicuous  in  them. 

It  has  been  maintained,  that  a  ftrong  and  vigorous 
perfon  ought  to  fpring  higher  and  better  than  a  (len¬ 
der  or  weaker  man.  But  experience  (fays  M.  Noverre) 
daily  proves  the  contrary.  We  fee  many  dancers,  who 
cut  the  time  very  ftrong,  who  beat  with  much  vigour 
and  firmnefs,  and  yet  cannot  fpring  to  any  confiderable 
perpendicular  elevation  :  for  an  oblique  elevation,  or  on 
one  fide,  ought  here  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  former; 
the  latter  is  faint,  and  depends  entirely  upon  addrefs  in 
the  dancer.  There  arc  others,  again,  whofe  (lender 
form  renders  their  execution  lefs  bold,  and  rather  ele¬ 
gant  than  forcible,  rather  lively  than  nervous,  but  who 
can  rife  to  an  extraordinary  height  :  it  is  to  the  (hape 
and  formation  of  the  foot,  and  to  the  length  and  ela¬ 
fticity  of  the  tendon,  that  this  power  of  elevation  is 
originally  owing  ;  the  knees,  the  loins,  and  the  arm*, 
all  co-operate  in  this  a61ion  ;  the  flronger  the  prefiuie 
upon  the  mufcles,  the  greater  is  the  re-a6tion,  and  the. 

fpring 
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Dance,  fpring  or  leap  is  proportionately  high.  The  alternate 
‘  v  *  motion  of  the  knees  participates  with  thofe  of  the  in- 
ftep  and  tendo  2d  chillis,  though  the  latter  are  ftill  the 
moft  efiential  auxiliaries  j  the  mufcles  of  the  trunk 
lend  their  afiiftance,  and  preferve  the  body  in  a  per¬ 
pendicular  direction  \  while  the  arms,  running  imper¬ 
ceptibly  to  the  mutual  afliftance  of  all  the  parts,  ferve 
as  wings  to  counterbalance  the  machine. 

Obferve  all  thofe  animals  that  have  long  and  {lender 
ancles,  as  flags,  roebucks,  fheep,  cats,  monkeys,  &c. 
and  you  will  perceive  that  they  have  a  quicknefs  and 
facility  of  fpringing  and  leaping,  which  animals  dif¬ 
ferently  formed  in  that  part  can  never  obtain. 

But  were  a  man  endowed  with  all  the  other  quali¬ 
ties  efiential  to  the  perfection  of  the  art,  yet  dill  with¬ 
out  ftrerigth  and  firmnefs  in  his  loins  he  never  can  be 
a  good  dancer.  This  Ilrength  is  certainly  the  gift  of 
nature  ;  but  it  may  be  much  improved  by  the  afhduity 
of  an  able  teacher.  We  daily  fee  dancers  who  have 
neither  perpendicularity  nor  firmnefs,  and  whofe  per¬ 
formance  is  altogether  unftable  and  irregular*,  and  we 
likewife  fee  others,  who,  though  they  poilefs  not  fo 
great  a  degree  of  native  force,  have  all  the  appearance 
of  finewy  firmnefs  and  mufcular  ftrength,  in  their 
haunches,  back,  and  loins.  Art  has  furnifhed  a  fub- 
flitute  for  nature,  in  the  leffons  of  fome  excellent 
teacher,  who  has  convinced  them,  that  when  once 
they  forego  an  attention  to  the  loins,  it  is  impoffible 
to  keep  themfelves  in  a  right  perpendicular  line  j  and 
therefore  all  their  exertions  will  be  devoid  of  tafte: 
that  all  wavering  and  inllability  in  this  part  is  incon- 
fiftent  with  perpendicularity  and  firmnefs,  and  will  cer¬ 
tainly  caufe  diftortion  of  the  fhape  and  waifl  *.  that  the 
depreffure  and  finking  of  the  body  deprives  the  lower 
parts  of  that  liberty  which  is  necefifary  to  their  eafy 
motion  :  that  hence  the  body  is  undetermined  in  its 
pofitions  }  frequently  drags  the  limbs  *?  and  conflantly 
lofes  the  centre  of  gravity  *,  and  therefore  cannot  re¬ 
cover  an  equilibrium,  but  after  various  efforts  and  con¬ 
tortions  totally  repugnant  to  the  graceful  and  harmo¬ 
nious  motions  of  good  dancing. 

Such  is  the  performance  of  thofe  dancers  who  have 
no  flrength  in  their  loins,  or  at  leafl  do  not  exert  what 
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they  poflefs.  In  order  to  dance  well,  the  body  fhould 
be  firm  and  fteady  *,  it  fhould  particularly  be  motion- 
lefs  and  free  from  wavering  while  the  legs  are  in  exer¬ 
tion  ;  for  when  the  body  follows  the  adlions  of  the 
feet,  it  difplays  as  many  grimaces  and  diftortions  as 
the  legs  execute  different  fieps  \  the  performance  is 
then  robbed  of  its  eafe,  uniformity,  harmony,  exa<d- 
nefs,  firmnefs,  perpendicularity,  and  equilibrium  j  in 
a  word,  of  all  thofe  beauties  and  graces  which  are  fo 
efiential  to  make  dancing  give  pleafure  and  delight. 

Many  dancers  are  of  opinion,  that  to  be  foft  and 
luxuriant,  the  knees  mud  be  bent  very  low.  But  in 
this  they  are  mod  certainly  miflaken  *,  for  a  more  than 
ordinary  flexion  of  the  knees  gives  rather  a  drynefs 
and  infipidity  to  dancing  *,  and  a  dancer  may  be  very 
inelegant,  and  jerk,  as 'it  were,  all  his  movements,  as 
well  in  bending  very  low  as  in  not  bending  at  all.  The 
reafon  will  appear  natural  and  evident,  when  we  refledl, 
that  the  time  and  motions  of  the  dancer  are  ftri£lly 
fubordinate  to  the  time  and  movements  of  the  mufic  \ 
purfuing  this  principle,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that 
when  the  flexion  of  the  knees  is  greater  than  what  the 


air  or  time  of  the  dance  requires,  the  meafure  then  ^  Bance. 
drawls  along,  languifhes,  and  is  loft.  To  recover  and 
catch  again  the  time  which  this  unneceflary  flexion  had 
deftroyed,  the  extenfion  of  the  knee  mud  be  equally 
quick  ;  and  it  is  this  fudden  tranfition  which  gives  fuch 
a  harfimefs  and  derility  to  the  execution,  and  renders 
it  as  difgudful  as  the  oppofite  fault  of  diffnefs  and  in¬ 
flexibility. 

That  luxuriant  foftnefs  requires  more  to  its  perfec¬ 
tion  that  merely  an  exa£l  flexion  ar.d  extenfion  of  the 
knees  ;  the  fpring  of  the  inflep  mud  add  its  aflidance, 
while  the  loins  mud  balance  the  body  to  preferve  thefe 
fprings  in  proper  bounds.  It  is  this  rare  harmony  of 
motion  (fays  M.  Noverre)  which  has  procured  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Dupr6  the  glorious  title  of  the  God  of  Dance. 

There  are  many  dancers,  and  of  an  inferior  clafs 
only,  who  can  difplay  a  great  variety  of  deps,  badly 
enough  chofen  to  be  fure,  and  often  difplayed  without 
either  judgment  or  tade  ;  but  it  is  very  uncommon  to 
find  among  them  that  exadlnefs  of  ear  (that  rare  but 
innate  talent  of  a  dancer),  which  gives  life  to  and 
{lamps  a  value  upon  deps,  and  which  diflfufes  over  all 
their  motions  a  fpirit  that  animates  and  enlivens  them. 

There  are  fome  ears  dupid  and  infenfible  even  to  the 
mod  fimplc,  plain,  and  driking  movements  j  there  are 
others,  more  cultivated  or  refined,  that  can  feel  and 
comprehend  the  meafure,  but  cannot  feize  its  intrica¬ 
cies  5  and  there  are  others  again  to  whom  the  mod  dif¬ 
ficult  airs  and  movements  are  eafy  and  intelligible,  and 
at  once  comprehended.  It  is  neverthelefs  certain,  that 
a  dancer  may  have  a  very  perfe£l  and  nice  feeling,  and 
yet  not  make  his  feelings  intelligible  to  the  audience, 
if  he  has  not  the  art  of  commanding  thofe  refources 
which  depend  upon  a  proper  exertion  of  the  coup  de 
pied:  awkwardnefs  becomes  vifible  where  the  exa&eft 
proportion  was  necefifary  5  and  every  dep  which  would 
have  been  becoming,  and  produced  the  happied  efife£l, 
had  it  been  fmartly  introduced  at  the  conclufion  of  the 
meafure,  w'ill  now  be  cold  and  lifelefs,  if  all  the  limbs 
are  in  motion  at  once.  It  requires  more  time  to  move 
the  whole  body  than  to  exert  any  fingle  member  j  the 
flexion  and  extenfion  of  the  indep  is  more  readily  and 
quickly  made  than  the  reciprocal  motion  of  all  the 
joints.  This  principle  allowed,  that  the  dancer  is  de- 
flitute  of  precifion,  who  (fuppefing  he  poffefifes  a  mu- 
fical  ear)  knows  not  how  to  time  his  fteps  *,  the  elafti- 
city  of  the  indep,  and  the  more  or  left  aftive  play  of 
the  mufcles,  add  to  the  natural  fenfibility  of  the  ear, 
and  damp  value  and  brilliancy  on  the  dance.  The 
joint  charms  of  the  harmony  fpringing  from  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  mufic,  and  the  motions  of  the  dancer, 
captivate  even  thole  wdiofe  ears  are  the  mod  infenfible 
and  lead  fufceptible  of  mufical  impreflion. 

There  are  fome  countries  where  the  inhabitants  in 
general  are  endowed  with  this  innate  mufical  tade. 

The  Palatinate,  Wirtemberg,  Saxony,  Brandenburg, 
Audria,  and  Bohemia,  fupply  the  orchedras  of  the 
German  princes  with  many  excellent  muficians  and  emi¬ 
nent  compofers.  The  Germans,  indeed,  are  born 
with  a  very  lively  and  juft  tafte  for  mufic,  and  have  in 
them  the  feeds  of  true  harmony  ;  nothing  is  more  com¬ 
mon  than  to  hear  concerts,  both  in  the  ftreets^  and  in 
the  {hops  of  their  mechanics,  performed  with  the 
greatefl  {kill  and  exa£lnefs. 

Such  a  natural  and  native  tafte  for  mufic  as  we  have 
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Dance,  been  mentioning,  is  ufually  accompanied  by,  or  in- 
— ""V-  '■  '  eludes  in  it,  a  fimilar  one  for  dancing  *,  they  are  kin¬ 
dred  arts  ;  the  tender  and  harmonious  accents  of  the 
one  excite  and  produce  the  agreeable  and  expref- 
five  motions  of  the  other,  and  their  union  entertains 
the  eye  and  -ear  with  animated  pi&ures  of  fentiments  ; 
thefe  two  fenfes,  again,  convey  to  the  heart  the  inte- 
refling  images  which  affeCt  them,  while  the  heart,  in 
its  turn,  communicates  them  to  the  mental  faculty  : 
thus  the  pleafure  refulting  from  the  harmony  and  in¬ 
telligence  of  thefe  two  arts,  enchants  the  fpe&ator, 
and  fills  him  with  the  moft  feducing  pleafures  of  vo- 
luptuoufnefs. 

Dancing  is  probably  nowhere  varied  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree  as  in  the  provinces  of  Germany  *,  where  the  well 
known  dances  of  one  village  are  ftrmgers  in  the  adja¬ 
cent  hamlet  j  their  fongs  of  mirth  and  merriment  have 
no  lefs  different  airs  and  movements,  though  they  are 
all  marked  with  that  of  gaiety.  Their  dances  are 
pleafing  and  engaging,  becaufe  the  offspring  of  fimple 
nature  ;  their  motions  exprefs  joy  and  pleafure  $  and 
the  exa&nefs  with  which  the  whole  is  performed,  gives 
a  peculiar  agreeableneis  to  their  fteps,  geftures,  and 
attitudes.  Do  they  fpring  ? — a  hundred  perfons,  af- 
fembled  round  an  oak,  or  fome  ancient  pillar,  feize 
the  time  at  one  inftant,  bound  up  and  defeend  with  the 
fame  exa&nefs.  Do  they  wiffi  to  mark  the  meafure 
by  a  coup-depied  ?— all  ftrike  with  one  confent  ;  or 
when  they  catch  up  their  women,  you  fee  them  all  in 
the  air  at  an  equal  height,  nor  do  they  defeend  but  at 
the  precife  note  that  marks  the  time. 

The  counter-point,  which  is  doubtlefs  the  touch- 
11  one  of  a  delicate  ear,  is  to  them  an  objeCl  of  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  ;  hence  their  dance  is  fo  particularly  animated, 
and  the  nicety  of  that  organ  has  the  effeCl  of  giving 
their  different  motions  an  air  of  gaiety  and  variety  al¬ 
together  exquifite. 

A  dancer  whofe  ear  is  untuned  to  harmony,  difplays 
his  ffeps  without  order  or  regularity,  wanders  from  his 
part,  and  purfues  the  meafure  without  being  able  to 
reach  it  :  devoid  of  judgment,  his  dancing  has  nei¬ 
ther  fentiment  nor  expreffion  •,  and  the  mufic  which 
fliould  diredh  his  motions,  regulate  his  ffeps,  and  guide 
his  time,  ferves  only  to  expofe  his  imperfe&ions  and 
infufficiency.  The  ffudy  of  mufic  ffiould  therefore  be 
applied  to  for  the  purpofe  of  obviating  this  defeat,  and 
ie  fenfibility  and  exaClnefs  to  the  organs  of 

not  be  expelled  that  we  fhould  proceed  to 
give  a  defeription  of  all  the  intricacies  and  combina¬ 
tions  of  fteps  that  are  or  can  be  exerted  in  dancing  ; 
or  enlarge  on  the  mechanical  particulars  of  the  art. 
A  differtation  on  the  latter  would  be  infipid  and  dif- 
guftful  ;  for  the  language  of  the  feet  and  limbs  is 
addreffed  to  the  eyes,  not  to  the  ears  :  and  a  detail 
of  the  former  would  be  endlefs,  fince  every  dancer  has 
his  peculiar  manner  of  joining  or  varying  the  time. 
It  may  be  fufficient  juft  to  mention  on  this  point,  that 
it  is  in  dancing  as  in  mufic,  and  with  dancers  as  with 
muficians  :  Dancing  does  not  abound  with  more  fun¬ 
damental  fteps  than  mufic  with  notes  \  but  there  are 
oCtaves,  breves,  femibreves,  minims,  crotchets,  double 
and  treble  crotchets  ;  times  to  count,  and  meafures  to 
follow'.  This  mixture,  however,  of  a  fmall  number  of 
ffeps,  and  a  few  notes,  furnifhes  dancers  with  a  mul- 
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titude  of  connexions  and  a  variety  of  figures  \  tafte 
and  genius  will  always  find  a  fource  of  novelty  in  ar¬ 
ranging  them  in  different  manners,  and  to  exprefs  va¬ 
rious  ideas.  Slow  and  lengthened,  or  quick  and  pre¬ 
cipitate  fteps,  and  the  time  correfpondcntly  varied, 
give  birth  to  this  endlefs  diverfity. 

Country-Dx nce.  See  Country -Dance. 

Country-Dance,  commonly  fo  written,  and  hence 
feeming  to  imply  a  ruftic  way  of  dancing  borrowed 
from  country  people  or  peafants,  is  by  others  fuppofed 
to  be  a  corruption  of  the  French  Contre-danfe ,  where 
a  number  of  perfons  placing  themfelves  oppofite  one  to 
another  begin  a  figure. 

Rope-T)A ncer,  ( fchcenobates ),  a  perfon  who  walks, 
leaps,  dances,  and  performs  feveral  other  feats,  upon 
a  fmall  rope  or  wire. 

The  ancients  had  their  rope-dancers  as  well  as  we. 
Thefe  had  four  feveral  ways  of  exercifing  their  art  : 
The  firfi:  vaulted,  or  turned  round  the  rope  like  a  wheel 
round  its  axis,  and  there  hung  by  the  heels  or  neck. 
The  fecond  flew  or  flid  from  above,  re  ft  mg  on  their 
ftomach,  with  the  arms  and  legs  extended.  The  third 
ran  along  a  rope  ftretched  in  a  right  line  or  up  and 
down.  Laftly,  the  fourth  not  only  walked  on  the 
rope,  but  made  furprifing  leaps  and  turns  thereon. 
They  had  likewife  the  cremnobates  or  orobates ;  that 
_ is,  jaeople  who  walked  on  the  blinks  of  precipices. 
Nay  more,  Suetonius  in  Galba ,  c.  6.  Seneca  in  his 
8jth  Epiftle,  and  Pliny,  lib.  viii.  c.  2.  make  men¬ 
tion  of  elephants,  that  were  taught  to  walk  on  the 
rope. 

St  Vitus's  Dance.  See  Medicine  Index. 

DANCETTE,  in  Heraldry ,  is  when  the  outline  of 
any  bordure,  or  ordinary,  is  indented  very  largely,  the 
largenefs  of  the  indentures  being  the  only  thing  that 
diftinguifties  it  from  indented. 

DANCING.  See  Dance. 

Dancing  Girls  of  Egypt.  See  Alme. 

Dancing  girls  are  employed  all  over  the  eaft,  as  af¬ 
fording  great  diverfion  at  all  public  entertainments. 
They  are  all  proftitutes  *,  and  by  the  laws  of  their  fo- 
ciety,  are  bound  to  iefufe  no  one  for  their  price, 
which  is  rated  according  to  their  beauty  and  other 
accompliftmients.  There  are  even  particular  lets  of 
them  appropriated  to  the  fervice  of  the  Gentoo 
temples,  arid  the  ufe  of  the  Bramin  priefts  who  attend 
them.  Thefe  poor  creatures  fay  that  they  were  firft 
debauched  by  their  god,  and  afterwards  by  him  con- 
figned  over  to  the  uie  of  the  priefts  who  belong  to  his 
temples. 

Thefe  dancing-girls,  whether  in  a  fettled  or  unfet¬ 
tled  condition,  live  in  a  band  or  community  under  the 
direction  of  feme  fuperannuated  female  of  the  fame  pro- 
feffion,  under  whom  they  receive  a  regular  education, 
and  are  trained  up  in  all  the  arts  of  love  and  pleafing, 
like  fcholars  in  an  academy.  Thus  they  acquire  the 
art  of  captivating  the  affections  of  the  other  (ex  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  one 
of  the  princes  or  chief  people  of  the  country  to  take  a 
liking  to  one  of  thefe  girls,  and  wafte  immenfe  fums  on 
her,  though  at  the  fame  time  their  own  haram  is  (locked 
with  beauties  far  fuperior,  and  who  are  befides  poffefi* 
fed  of  the  natural  modefty  of  the  fex,  to  which  the  others 
have  not  the  fmallcft  pretenfions.  Thus  fome  of  thefe 
girls  acquire  immenfe  wealth.  In  the  neighbourhood 
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of  Goa,  for  inftance,  on  a  part  of  the  continent  bor-  them  to 
dering  on  the  diftiia  of  that  ifland,  the  dancing-girls 
founded  a  village,  after  being  driven  from  Goa  by  the 
zeal  of  the  archbifhop.  Here  they  refide  in  a  body 
corporate,  and  attend  the  parties  of  plea  Cure  of  the  no- 
biemen  and  principal  inhabitants,  for  it  is  not  e\ try 
one’s  purfe  that  can  afford  them.  Here  many  of  them 
acquire  confiderable  fortunes  by  this  fcandalous  traffic, 
and  throw  it  into  a  common  dock  for  the  fake  of  car- 
rying  on  merchandise  5  being  concerned  in  flapping  and 
the  moft  profitable  voyages,  for  which  they  have  regu¬ 
lar  fa£lors  and  brokers. 

The  drefs  of  thefe  women  varies  according  to  the 
country  they  live  in  ;  but  in  all  it  is  the  moft  gor¬ 
geous  imaginable.  They  are  loaded  with  jewels,  lite¬ 
rally  from  top  to  toe,  fince  even  on  their  toes  they 
wear  rings.  Their  necks  are  adorned  with  carcanets, 
their  arms  with  bracelets,  and  their  ancles  with  chains 
of  gold  and  iilver,  often  enriched  with  precious  ftones. 

They  alfo  wear  nofe  jewels,  which  at  fir  ft  have  an. odd 
appearance,  but  to  which  the  eye  is  foon  reconciled. 

In  Indoftan,  thefe  dancing-girls,  as  well  as  the  other 
women  of  the  country,  have  a  peculiar  method  of  pre- 
ferving  and  managing  their  breafts,  which  at  the  lame 
time  makes  no  in  confiderable  part  of  their  nnery. 

They  inclofe  them  in  a  pair  of  hollow  cates,  exactly 
fitted  to  them  \  made  of  very  light  wood,  linked  to¬ 
gether  and  buckled  at  the  back.  Thefe  at  once  con¬ 
fine  their  breafts  fo  that  they  cannot  grow  to  any  dif- 
guft fully  exuberant  fize  $  though,  from  their  fmooth- 
nefs  and  plianev,  they  play  fo  freely  with  every  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  body,  that  they  do  not  crufh  the  tender 
texture  of  the  flefti  in  that  part,  like  the  ft  iff  whale¬ 
bone  flays  in  ufe  among  the  Europeans.  The  out- 
fidc  of  them  is  fpread  over  with  a  thin-plate  of  gold  or 
ftlver,  or  fet  with  gems  if  they  can  afford  it.  Ano¬ 
ther  occafional  ornament  the  dancing-gills  put  on,,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  they  refort  to  their  gallants,  viz.  a 
necklace  of  many  loofe  turns,  compofed  of  flowers 
ft  rung  together,  which  they  call  mogrees ,  fome  what 
refenibling  Spanifh  double  jeffamy,  but  of  a  much 
fhonger  and  more  agreeable  fragrant  odour,  and  tar 
preferable  to  any  perfumes.  “  I  bey  have  nothing, 
favs  Mr  Grofe,  “  of  that  naufeous  boldn.efs  which  cha¬ 
rade  rizes  the  European  proftitutes,  their  ftyle  of  fe- 
duclion  being  all  foftnefs  and  gentlenefs. 

With  regard  to  the  performances  of  thefe  women  as 
dancers,  we  have  various  accounts.  The  author  of 
Memoirs  of  the  late  War  in  Afia,  acquaints  us  “  that 
their  attitudes  as  well  as  movements  are  not  ungrace¬ 
ful.  Their  perfons  are  delicately  formed,  gaudily  at¬ 
tired,  and  highly  perfumed.  By  the  continuation  of 
wanton  attitudes,  they  acquire,  as  they  grow  warm  in 
the  dance,  a  frantic  lafeivioufnefs  themfelves,  and  com¬ 
municate,  by  a  natural  contagion,  the  moft  voluptuous 
deflres  to  the  beholders.”  Mr  Ives  fee  ms  to  have  been 
verv  cool  on  this  fubjea.  “  I  could  not  (fays  he)  fee 
any  thing  in  their  performance  worthy  of  notice. 

Their  movements  are  more  like  tumbling  or  fhowing 
poftures  than  dancing.  Their  drefs  «  thin  and  light  } 
and  their  hair,  necks,  ears,  arms,  wrifts,  fingers,  legs, 
feet,  and  even  their  toes,  are  covered  with  rings  ot 
gold  and  filver,  made  after  a  clumfy  manner.  I  hey 
wear  two  rings  in  their  r.ofc-s  ;  and  by  their  flaring 
fogks  and  odd  gcfticulations,  you  would  rather  fulpect 
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be  mad  women  than  morris-dancers.  The 
band  of  mufic  that  attends  them  is  not  lefs  lingular  in 
in  its  way  :  it  is  chiefly  compofed  of  three  or  four  men, 
who  hold  two  pieces  of  bell-metal  in  their  hands,  with 
which  they  make  an  inceffant  noife  }  another  man  beats 
what  he  is  pleafed  to  call  a  drum  ;  and  that  they  may 
not  want  vocal  mufic  to  complete  the  band,  there  are 
always  two  others  appointed  to  ling.  '1  hefe :  kill  gene¬ 
rally  lay  in  their  mouths  a  good  loading  (a  betel-nut 
before  they  begin  5  which,  after  having  been  well 
chewed,  tinges  the  faliva  with  luch  a  rednefs,  that  a 
ftranger  would  judge  them  to  bleed  at  the  mouth  by 
too  violent  an  exertion  of  their  voice.  Hide  gentry 
are  called  tidy  taw  boys,  from  the  two  words  tidy  taw, 
which  they  continually  repeat,  and  chant  with  great 
vehemence.  The  dancing-girls  are  fonutimes  made 
ufe  of  in  their  religious  ceremonies,  as  when  the  plielts 
bring  forth  the  images  of  their  gods  into  the  open 
fields  on  a  car  ornamented  with  li.fcivious  figures,  thefe 
girls  dance  before  the  images  amidft  a  great  crowd  ot 
people  ;  and  having  been  lelefled  for  their  fupenor 
beauty,  are  very  profitable  to  their  mailers  the  pneits, 
who  are  faid  to  prollitute  them  to  all  comers.” 

Mr  Grofe  informs  us,  that  “  thefe  dances  would 
hardly  at  firft  relilh  with  Europeans,  efpecially  as  they 
are  accompanied  with  a  mufic  far  from  delightful,  con¬ 
fiding  of  little  drums  called  gumgums ,  cymbals,  and  a 
fort  of  fife,  which  makes  a  hideous  din,  and  are  played 
on  by  men,  whofe  effeminacy,  grimaces,  and  uncouth 
fhri  veiled  features,  all  together  ftiock  the  eye  and  tor¬ 
ture  the  ear.  However  by  ufe  we  become  reconciled 
to  the  noife,  and  may  obferve  fome  not  unpleafing  airs, 
vvith  which  the  dancers  keep  time:  the  words  often 
exprefs  the  matter  of  a  pantomime  dance,  luch  as  a 
lover  courting  his  miftrefs  5  a  procurefs  bringing  a  let¬ 
ter,  and  endeavouring  to  feduce  a  woman  from  one 
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gallant  in  favour  of  anothei  ;  a  girl,  timorous  and  a- 
fraid  of  being  caught  in  an  intrigue.  All  thefe  loye- 
feenes  the  girls  execute  in  charafter  dances,  and  with 
no  defpicable  expreffion,  if  they  are  proficients  in  tneir 
art  ;  for  then  their  geftures,  air,  and  fteps  are  mark¬ 
ing  and  well  adapted.  In  fome  of  their  dances,  even 
in  public,  modefty  i*  not  much  refpefted  by  the  lafci- 
vicus  attitudes  into  which  they  throw  themfelves,  with¬ 
out  expofing  any  nudity  •,  being  richly  clad  and  be¬ 
decked  with  jewels  after  their  manner.  But  in  private 
parties  to  which  they  are  called,  as  in  gardens,  they 
give  themfelves  a  great  loofe,  and  have  dances  in  .e- 
ferve  ;  in  which,  though  ftill  without  any  groffnefs  in 
difeovering  their  bodies,  they  are  miftreffes  of  luch 
motions  and  lewdnels  of  looks  and  geftures  as  are  per- 

haps  more  provoking.  - 

DANDELION.  See  Leontodon,  Botany  Index. 

DANDINI,  Pietro,  an  eminent  painter,  was  born 
at  Florence  in  1646,  and  received  his  firft  inftrua.ons 
in  the  art  of  painting  from  Valero  Spada,  who  excel¬ 
led  in  fmall  drawings  with  a  pen.  VVhilft  he  was  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  that  a. till,  he  gave  fuch  evident  proofs 
of  a  ready  genius,  that  he  was  then  placed  as  a  d.l- 
ciple  with  his  uncle  Vicencio  Dandini,  a  matter  of 
great  reputation  through  all  Italy  who  had  been 
bred' up  under  Pietro  da  Cortona.  He  afterw-ards  tra¬ 
velled  through  moft  of  the  cities  of  Italy  ftudying  the 
works  of  thofe  w  ho  were  moft  diftmgu.flied  •,  and  re¬ 
tted  for  a  long  timeatVen.ee,  where  hecopieu  the 
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Dandim  paintings  of  Titian,  Tintoretto,  and*  Paolo  Veronefe. 

I!  .He  next  vifited  Parma  and  Modena,  to  defign  the 
a^et*  ,  works  of  Gorregio  j  omitting  no  opportunity  that 
might  contribute  to  improve  his  hand  or  his  judgment. 
.When  he  returned  to  Florence,  the  grand  duke  Cof- 
mo  III.  the  grand  duchefs  Vitoria,  and  the  prince 
Ferdinand,  kept  him  perpetually  employed,  in  frefco 
painting  as  well  as  in  oil ;  his  fubje&s  being  taken  not 
only  from  facred  or  fabulous  hiftory,  but  from  his  own 
invention  and  fancy,  which  frequently  furnifhed  him 
with  fuch  as  were  odd  and  lingular,  and  efpecially  with 
whimlical  caricatures.  He  died  in  171 2.— This  ma¬ 
iler  had  a  moll  extraordinary  talent  for  imitating  the 
flyle  of  even  the  moll  celebrated  ancient  painters  qf 
every  fchool,  particularly  Titian,  Veronefe,  and  Tin¬ 
toretto  )  and  with  a  force  and  elegance,  equal  to  his 
fubje&s  of  hiftory,  he  painted  portraits,  landfcapes, 
architecture,  flowers,  fruit,  battles,  animals  of  all 
kinds,  and  likewife  fea-pieces  5  proving  himfelf  an  uni- 
•verfel  artift,  and  excellent  in  every  thing  he  under¬ 
took. 

He  had  a  fon,  OCtavio,  who  proved  not  inferior  to 
him  in  any  branch  of  his  profeffion,  and  was  an  honour 
to  his. family  and  his  country. 

Dandini,  C&fare ,  hiftory  painter,  was  born  at  Flo¬ 
rence  >  and  was  the  elder  brother  and  firft  inftruCtor  of 
Vincentio  Dandini,  the  uncle  of  Pietro.  This  mafter 
had  fucceflively  ftudied  as  a  difciple  with  .Cavalier  Cur- 
radi,  Paffignano,  and  Criftofano  Allori  *,  from  whom 
he  acquired  a  very  pleafing  manner  of  defigning  and 
colouring.  He  was  extremely  correct  in  his  drawing, 
nnd  finiftied  his  pictures  highly.  Several  noble  altar- 
pieces  in  the  churches  of  Florence  are  of  his  hand  ; 
and  one,  .which  is  in  the  chapel  l’Annonciata,  is  par¬ 
ticularly  admired.  ' 

D  ANDOLO,  Henry,  doge  of  Venice,  a  brave  ad¬ 
miral  and  politician.  With  a  Venetian  fleet  he  took 
Conftantinople  in  1203,  and  had  the  moderation  to  re- 
fufe  to  be  emperor.  He  died  in  1250. 

DANEGELT,  an  annual  tax  laid  on  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  firft  of  is.  afterwards  of  2s.  for  eYery  hide  of 
land  throughout  the  realm,  for  maintaining  fuch  a  num¬ 
ber  of  forces  as  were  thought  fufficicntto  clear  the  Bri* 
tifli  feas  of  Danifh  pirates,  which  heretofore  greatly 
annoyed  our  coafts. 

Danegelt  was  firft  impofed  as  a  ftanding  yearly 
tax  on  the  whole  nation,  under  King  Ethelred,  A.  D. 
991.  That  prince,  fays  Camden,  Britan .  142.  much 
diftrefled  by  the  continued  invafions  of  the  Danes,  to 
procure  a  peace,  was  compelled  to  charge  his  people 
with  heavy  taxes,  called  Danegelt . — At  firft  he  paid 
io,oool.  then  1 6,oool.  then  24.000I.  after  that 
36,000!.  and  laftly  48,0001. 

Edward  the  Con feffor  remitted  this  tax  :  William  I. 
and  II.  reaffirmed  it  occafionally.  In  the  reign  of 
•Henry  I.  it  was  accounted  among  the  king’s  ftanding 
revenues ;  but  King  Stephen,  on  his  coronation-day, 
abrogated  it  for  ever. 

No  church  or  church-land  paid  a  penny  to  the  dane - 
gelt ;  becaufe,  as  is  fet  forth  in  an  ancient  Saxon  law, 
the  people  of  England  placed  more  confidence  in  the 
prayers  of  the  church  than  in  any  military  defence  they 
could  make. 

DANET ,  Peter,  abbot  of  St  Nicholas  de  Verdun, 
was  one  of  the  perfons  chofen  by  the  duke  of  Montau- 
Vol.  VII.  Part  I. 
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fier  to  write  on  the  claffics  for  the  ufe  of  the  dauphin.  Daniel, 
He  had  a  fhare  in  Phsedrus,  which  ,he  publifhed  with  '"v-*-*- 
notes  and  explications  in  Latin*  He  alfo  wrote  a  dic¬ 
tionary  in  Latin  and  French,  and  another  in  French 
and  Latin.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1709. 

DANIEL,  the  fourth  of  the  greater  prophets,  was 
born  in  Judea,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  about  the  25th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Jofiah.  He  was  led  captive  to 
Babylon,  with  other  young  Hebrew  lords,  after  the 
taking  of  Jerufalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  took 
them  into  his  fervice.  That  prince  gave  them  mafters 
to  inftruft  them  in  the  language  and  fciences  of  the 
Chaldeans,  and  ordered  them  to  be  fed  with  the  moil 
delicate  viands:  but  they,  fearing  that  they  fliould  eat 
meat  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Mofes,  defired  the  king’s 
officers  to  allow  them  only  pulfe.  The  wifdom  and 
condudl  of  Daniel  pleafing  Nebuchadnezzar,  that 
prince  gave  him  feveral  polls  of  honour.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  believed,  that  this  prophet,  wffien  but  12  years 
of  age,  made  known  the  innocence  of  the  challe  Su- 
fannah;  but  the  learned  are  not  agreed,  that  the  young 
Daniel,  who  confounded  the  old  men,  was  the  fame 
with  this  prophet.  However,  he  explained  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar’s  dream  of  the  myfterious  ftatue,  which  foretold 
the  four  great  monarchies  5  on  which  account  he  was 
made  prefeft  of  the  province  of  Babylon.  In  the  reign 
of  Darius,  the  king  of  the  Medes,  he  refufed  to  adore 
the  golden  ftatue  of  the  king,  and  wfa$  cift  into  the 
lions  den,  when  thofe  beafts,  though  pinched  with  hun¬ 
ger,  did  him  no  manner  of  hurt.  And  he  explained 
the  chara&ers  written  on  the  wall  of  the  room  where 
Belfhazzar  w'as  feafting. 

It  is  believed  that  Daniel  died  in  Chaldea,  and  that 
he  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  permiflion  granted  by 
Cyrus  to  the  Jews  of  returning  to  their  own  country. 

St  Epiphanius  fays  he  died  at  Babylon  ;  and  herein  he 
as  followed  by  the  generality  of  hiftorians. 

The  prophecies  of  Daniel  concerning  the  coming  of 
the  Meffiah,  and  the  other  great  events  of  after-times, 
are  fo  clear  and  explicit,  that,  as  St  Jerome  tells  us, 

Porphyry  objected  to  them,  that  thofe  which  related 
to  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  chap.  xi.  muft  have 
been  written  after  the  times  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  ; 
whereas  his  prophecy  was  tranftated  into  Greek  100 
years  before  his  time,  and  the  .tranllation  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Egyptians,  who  had  no  great  kindnefs 
for  the  Jews  and  their  religion.  And  thofe  prophecies 
foretelling  the  fuccefs  of  Alexander,  chap*  viii.  5.  xi.  3. 
were  ffiown  to  Alexander  by  the  Jews,  in  confequence 
of  which  they  obtained  feveral  privileges  from  him  ; 

{Ant.  lib.  xi.  c.  8.)  The  ftyle  of  Daniel  is  not  fo  lofty 
and  figurative  as  that  of  the  other  prophets ;  it  is  clear 
and  concife,  and  his  narrations  and  deferiptions  fimple 
and  natural  :  in  fhort,  he  writes  more  like  a  hiftorian 
than  a  prophet. 

The  Jew's  do  not  reckon  Daniel  among  the  pro¬ 
phets  5  part  of  his  book,  that  is,  from  the  fourth  veile 
of  his  fecond  chapter  to  the  end  of  the  feventh  chap¬ 
ter,  was  originally  written  in  the  Chaldee  language  \ 
the  reafon  of  wffiich  w*as,  that  in  that  part  he  treats 
of  the  Chaldean  or  Baby lonilh  ’affairs  :  all  the  reft  of 
the  book  is  in  Hebrew.  The  firft  fix  chapters  of  the 
book  of  Daniel  are  a  hiftory  of  the  kings  of  Babylon, 
and  what  befel  the  Jews  under  their  government.  In 
the  ,laft  fix  he  is  altogether  prophetical,  foretelling  not 
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only  what  fhould  happen  to  his  own  church  and  nation, 
but  events  in  which  foreign  princes  and  kingdoms  were 

concerned.  .  ... 

Daniel,  Samuel,  an  eminent  poet  and  hiitorian, 
was  born  near  Taunton  in  Somerfetfhire  in  the  year 
1562,  and  educated  at  Oxford  ;  but  leaving  that  uni- 
verfity  without  a  degree,  he  applied  himfelf  to  Englifh 
hiftory  and  poetry  under  the  patronage  of  the  earl  of 
Pembroke’s  family.  He  was  afterwards  tutor  to  the 
lady  Anne  Clifford  ;  and,  upon  the  death  of  Spenfer, 
was  created  poet-laureat  to  Oueen  Elizabeth.  In  King 
James's  reign  he  was  appointed  gentleman  extraordi¬ 
nary,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  grooms  of  the  privy- 
chamber  to  the  queen  confort,  who  took  great  delight 
in  his  converfation  and  writings.  He  wrote  an  hiftory 
of  England,  feveral  dramatic  pieces,  and  fome  poems  ; 

and  died  in  1619.  .  ,  ( 

Daniel,  Gabriel,  a  celebrated  Jefuit,  and  one  ot 
the  belt  French  hiltorians,  was  born  at  Rouen  in  1649. 

He  taught  polite  literature,  philofophy,  and  divinity, 
among  the  Tefuits ;  and  was  fuperior  of  their  houfe  at 
Paris,  where  he  died  in  1728.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  his  works  publilhed  in  French,  of  which 
the  principal  are,  1.  An  Hiftory  of  France,  of  which 
he  alfo  wrote  an  abridgment  in  nine  volumes,  X2mo. 

2.  An  Hiftory  of  the  French  Militia,  in  two  vols 
Ato.  2.  An  Anfwer  to  the  Provincial  Letters.  4.  A 
Voyage  to  the  World  of  Defcartes.  5.  Letters  on 
the  doftrines  of  the  Theorifts,  and  on  Probability. 

6.  New  difficulties  relating  to  the  knowledge  of 
Brutes  :  And,  7.  A  theological  treatife  on  the  Bfhca- 

Cy D  ANMONII,  an  ancient  Britifti  nation,  fuppofed 
to  have  inhabited  that  traft  of  country  which  is  now 
called  Cornwall  and  Devonjlnre,  bounded  on  the  fouth 
by  the  Britifh  ocean,  on  the  weft  by  St  George  s  chan¬ 
nel,  on  the  north  by  the  Severn  fea,  and  on  the  eaft 
by  the  country  of  the  Durotriges.  Some  other  Britiffi 
tribes  were  alfo  feated  within  thefe  limits  j  as  the  Coi- 
fini  and  Oftidamnii  ;  and,  according  to  Mr  Baxter, 
they  were  the  keepers  of  their  flocks  and  herds.  As  the 
feveral  tribes  of  the  Danmonii  fubmitted  without  much 
refiftance  to  the  Romans,  and  never  joined  in  any  re¬ 
volt  againft  them,  that  people  were  under  .no  neceffity 
of  building  many  forts,  or  keeping  many  garnfons 
in  their  country.  This  is  the  reafon  why  lo  few  Ro¬ 
man  antiquities  have  been  found  in  that  country,  and 
fo  little  mention  is  made  of  it  and  its  ancient  inhabi- 
tants  by  Roman  writers.  Ptolemy  names  a  few  places, 
both  on  the  fea-coafts  and  in  the  inland  parts  of  this 
country,  which  were  known  to,  and  frequented  by,  the 
Romans.  The  moft  confiderable  of  thefe  places  ai_e 
the  two  famous  promontories  of  Bolenum  and  Ucri- 
num,  now  the  Land’s-end  and  the  Lizard  •,  and  the 
towns  of  Ifca  Danmoniorum  and  1  amare,  now  Exeter 
and  Saltafh.  As  the  Danmonii  fubmitted  fo  tamely 
to  the  Romans,  they  might  perhaps  permit  them  to 
live  for  fome  time  at  leall,  under  their  own  princes 
and  their  own  laws-,  a  privilege  which  we  know  they 
granted  to  fome  other  Britifti  Hates.  In  the  moft  per- 
fea  ftate  of  the  Roman  government  in  Britain,  the 
country  of  the  Danmonii  made  a  part  of  the  province 
railed  Flava  Csefarienfis,  and  was  governed  by  the  pre- 
“dent  of  that  province.  After  the  departure  of  the 
Romans,  kingly  government  was  immediately  revived 
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among  the  Danmonii  in  the  perfon  of  Vortigern,  who  |  Dante.  , 
was  perhaps  defeended  from  the  race  of  their  ancient 
princes,  as  his  name  fignifies  in  the  Britifti  language 
a  chieftain  or  the  head  of  a  family.  . 

DANTE,  Aligheri,  one  of  the  firft  poets  ot  Italy, 
was  born  at  Florence  in  1265,  of  an  ancient  and  ho¬ 
nourable  family.  Boccacio,  who  lived  in  the  lame 
period,  has  left  a  very  curious  and  enteitaimng  treatile, 
on  the  life,  the  ftudies,  and  manners  of  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  poet,  whom  he  regarded  as  his  mailer,  and  tor 
whofe  memory  he  profeffed  the  higheft  veneration. 

This  biographer  relates,  that  Dante,  before  he  was 
nine  years  old,  conceived  a  paffion  for  the  lady  whom 
he  has  immortalized  in  his  Angular  poem.  Her  age 
was  near  his  own;  and  her  name  was  Beatrice,  the 
daughter  of  Folco  Portinari,  a  noble '  citizen  of  Ilo- 
rence.  The  paffion  of  Dante,  however,  like  that  ot 
his  fucceffor  Petratcli,  feems  to  have  been  of  the  chalte 
and  platonic  kind,  according  to  the  account  he  has 
himfelf  given  of  it,  in  one  of  his  early  productions,  en¬ 
titled  Vita  Nttova  ;  a  mixture  of  myftenous  poetry  and 
profe  :  in  which  he  mentions  both  the  origin  of  his 
affeftion  and  the  death  of  his  miftrefs,  who,  according 
to  Boccacio,  died  at  the  age  of  24.  The  fame  author 
afferts  that  Dante  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy  in  con- 
fequen'ce  of  this  event,  from  which  his  friends  endea¬ 
voured  to  raife  him,  by  perfuading  him  to  marriage. 

After  fome  time  he  followed  their  advice,  and  repent¬ 
ed  it ;  for  he  unfortunately  made  choice  of  a  lady  who 
bore  fome  refemblance  to  the  celebrated  Xantippe. 

The  poet,  not  poffeffing  the  patience  of  Socrates,  le- 
parated  himfelf  from  her  with  fuch  vehement  exprel- 
lions  of  diflike,  that  he  never  afterwards  admitted  her 
to  his  prefence,  though  (he  had  born  him  feveral  chil¬ 
dren.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  gained  fome. 
credit  in  a  military  charafter  ;  diftmguilhing  himfelf  by 
his  bravery  in  an  aftion  where  the  Florentines  obtain¬ 
ed  a  fignal  vidory  over  the  citizens  of  Arezzo.  He 
became  ftill  more  eminent  by  the  acquifition  of  civi 
honours  ;  and  at  the  age  of  25  he  rofe  to  be  one  of 
the  chief  magiftrates  of  Florence,  when  that  dignity 

was  conferred  by  the  fuffrages  of  the  people.  From 
this  exaltation  the  poet  himfelf  dated  his  principal 
misfortunes,  as  appears  from  the  fragment  of  ‘letter 
quoted  by  Leonardo  Brum,  one  of  his  early  biogra¬ 
phers,  where  Dante  {peaks  of  his  political  failure  with 
that  liberal  franknefs  which  integrity  mfpires  Italy 
was  at  that  time  diftrafted  by  the  contending  faftions 
of  the  Ghibellins  and  the  Guelphs  :  the  latter,  among 
whom  Dante  took  an  aftive  part,  were  again  divided 
into  the  Blacks  and  the  Whites.  Dante,  fays  Gravi- 

na,  exerted  all  bis  influence  to  unite  thefe  inferior  par¬ 
ties ;  but  his  efforts  were  ineffeflual,  and  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  unjuftly  perfected  by  thofe  of  his 
own  faflion.  A  powerful  citizen  of  Florence,  named 
Corfo  Donati,  had  taken  meafures  to  terminate  thefe 
inteftine  broils,  by  introducing  Charles  of  Valois,  bro¬ 
ther  to  Philip  the  Fair  king  of  France  Dante,  with 
great  vehemence  oppofed,  this  difgraceful  project,  and 
obtamed  the  banifiiment  of  Donati  and  k.s  part.zans. 

The  exiles  applied  to  the  pope  (Boniface  V“L)’and, 

by  his  affiltance  fucceeded  in  their  defign.  «*r 

Valois  entered  Florence  in  triumph,  and  thofe  who  had 

oppofed  his  admiffion  were  bamlhed  in  their  turn. 
Dante  had  been  difpatched  to  Rome  as  the  ambaffa- 
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dor  of  his  party  $  and  was  returning,  when  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  revolution  in  his  native  city.  His 
enemies,  availing  themfelves  of  his  abfence,  had  procu¬ 
red  an  iniquitous  fentence  againft  him,  by  which  he 
was  condemned  to  banifhment,  and  his  poffeffions 
were  confifcated.  His  two  enthufiaftic  biographers 
Boccacio  and  Manetti,  exprefs  the  warmed:  indigna¬ 
tion  againft  the  injuftice  of  his  country.  Dante,  on 
receiving  this  intelligence,  took  refuge  in  Sienna,  and 
afterwards  in  Arezzo,  where  many  of  his  party  were 
affembled.  An  attempt  was  made  to  furprife  the  citv 
of  Florence,  by  a  fmall  army  which  Dante  is  fuppo- 
fed  to  have  attended  ;  the  defign  mifcarried,  and  our 
poet  is  conje&ured  to  have  wandered  to  various  parts 
of  Italy,  till  he  found  a  patron  in  the  great  Candella 
Scala,  prince  of  Verona,  whom  he  has  celebrated  in 
his  poem.  The  high  fpirit  of  Dante  was  ill  fuited  to 
courtly  dependence  5  and  he  is  faid  to  have  loft  the 
favour  of  his  Veronefe  patron  by  the  rough  franknefs 
of  his  behaviour.  From  Verona  he  retired  to  France, 
according  to  Manetti  5  and  Boccacio  affirms  that  he 
difputed  in  the  theological  fchools  of  Paris  with  great 
reputation..  Bayle  queftions  his  vifiting  Paris  at  this 
period  of  his  life  5  and  thinks  it  improbable,  that  a  man, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  chief  magiftrates  of  Florence’ 
fhould  condefcend  to  engage  in  the  public  fquabbles  of 
the  Pa  rill  an  theologifts  5  but  the  fpirit  both  of  Dante 
and  the  times  in  which  he  lived  fufficiently  account 
for  this  exercife  of  his  talents  5  and  his  refidence  in 
France  at  this  feafon  is  confirmed  by  Boccacio,  in  his 
life  of  our  poet,  which  Bayle  feems  to  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  confulting. 

The  eleftion  of  Henfy  count  of  Luxemburgh  to 
the  empire,  in  November  1308,  afforded  Dante  a  pro- 
ftei7  °  being  reftored  to  his  native  city,  as  he  attached 
himfelf  to  the  inteteft  of  the  new  emperor,  in  whofe 
fervice  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  written  his  Latin  trea- 
tife  De  Monarchic ,  in  which  he  afferted  the  rights  of 
the  empire  againft  the  encroachments  of  the  Papacy 
In  the  year  1311,  he  inftigated  Henry  to  lay  fiege  to 
Florence;  in  which  enterprife,  fays  one  of  his  bio¬ 
graphers,  he  did  not  appear  in  perfon,  from  motives  of 
reipect  towards  his  native  city.  The  emperor  was  re¬ 
ft1*1"^  by  the  Florentines ;  and  his  death,  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  fucceeding  year,  deprived  Dante  of  all 
hopes  concerning  re-eftablifhment  in  Florence.  After 
this  disappointment,  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  paffed  fome 
years  m  roving  about  Italy  in  a  ftate  of  poverty  and 
diitrels,  till  he  found  an  honourable  eftabliihment  at 
Ravenna,  under  the  protedlion  of  Guido  Novello  da 
1  olenta,  the  lord  of  that  city,  who  received  this  illus¬ 
trious  «xile  with  the  moll  endearing  liberality,  continu- 
ed  to  protea  him  through  the  few  remaining  years  of 
ms  lire,  and  extended  his  munificence  to  the  allies  of 
the  poet. 

Eloquence  was  one  of  the  many  talents  which  Dante 
poileffed  in  an  eminent  degree.  On  this  account  he 

LL  m°-  ,  bee"  emP'°yed  on  fourteen  different 

embaflies  in  the  courfe  of  his  life,  and  to  have  fuc- 
ceeded  in  molt  of  them.  _  His  patron  Guido  had  occa- 

difnotrh  7 u'S  abll,lt.Ies  ln  a  fcrvice  of  this  nature,  and 

with  the"  Vh'm  •“*  h'S  TbalTad°r  t0  ne8oc*ate  a  peace 
avainft'ft  Venttlans>  who  were  preparing  for  hoftilities 
againft  Ravenna.  Manetti  afferts  that  he  was  unable 
•>  procure  a  public  audience  at  Venice,  and  returned 
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to  Ravenna  by  land,  from  his  apprehenfions  of  the 
Venetian  fleet  5  when  the  fatigue  of  his  journey,  and  ‘ 
the  mortification  of  failing  in  his  attempt  to  preferve 
his  generous  patron  from  the  impending  danger,  threw 
him  into  a  fever,  which  terminated  in  death  on  the 
14th  of  September  1321.  He  died,  however,  in  the 
palace  of  his  friend  5  and  the  affe&ionate  Guido  paid 
the  moft  tender  regard  to  his  memory.  This  muni¬ 
ficent  patron  (fays  Boccacio)  commanded  the  body  to 
be  adorned  with  poetical  ornaments,  and,  after  being 
carried  on  a  bier  through  the  ftreets  of  Ravenna  by  the 
moft  1  Hurt  nous  citizens,  to  be  depofited  in  a  marble- 
coffin.  Fie  pronounced  himfelf  the  funeral  oration, 
and  expreffed  his  defign  of  ere&ing  a  fplendid  monu¬ 
ment  in  honour  of  the  deceafed  :  a  defign  which  his 
fubfequent  misfortunes  rendered  him  unable  to  accom  ¬ 
plish.  At  his  requeft,  many  epitaphs  were  written  011 
the  poet:  the  beft  of  them  (fays  Boccacio)  by  Giovan¬ 
ni  del  Virgilio  of  Bologna,  a  famous  author  of  that 
time,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Dante.  Boccacio  then 
cites  a  few  Latin  verfes,  not  worth  tranferibing,  fix  of 
which  are  quoted  by  Bayle  as  the  compofition  of  Dante 
himfelf,  on  the  authority  of  Paul  Jovius.  In  1483 
Bernardo  Bembo,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  cardinal, 
raifed  a  handfome  monument  over  the  negle&ed  allies 
of  the  poet,  with  the  following  infeription  : 

Exigua  tumuli  Danthes  hie  forte  jacebas 
Squa/enti  nulli  cognita  pane  fit u  ; 
nunc  marmoreo  fiubmxus  conderis  arcu , 

Omnibus  et  cultu  fplendidiort  nites  ; 

Nimirum  B embus,  Mujis  incenfius  Etruficis , 

Hoc  tibi ,  quern  in  primis  ha  coluere,  dedit . 

Before  this  period  the  Florentines  had  vainly  endea- 
voured  to  obtain  the  bones  of  their  great  poet  from 
the  city  of  Ravenna.  In  the  age  of  Leo  X.  they 
made  a  fecond  attempt,  by  a  folemn  application  to  the 
pope  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  the  great  Michael  Angelo, 
an  enthufiaftic  admirer  of  Dante,  very  liberally  offered 
to  execute  a  magnificent  monument- to  the  poet.  The 
hopes  of  the  Florentines  were  again  unfuccefsful.  The 
particulars  of  their  fingular  petition  may  be  found  in 
the  notes  of  Codivi’s  Life  of  Michael  Angelo. 

At  what  time,  and  in  what  place,  he  executed  the 
great  and  fingular  work  which  has  rendered  him  im¬ 
mortal,  his  numerous  commentators  feem  unable  to 
determine.  Boccacio  afferts,  that  he  began  it  in  his 
35th  year,  and  had  finifhed  feven  cantos  of  his  Itifer- 
no  before  his  exile  ;  that  in  the  plunder  of  his  houfe, 
on  that  event,  the  beginning  of  his  poem  was  fortu¬ 
nately  preferved,  but  remained  fonfome  time  neglect¬ 
ed,  till  its  merit  being  accidentally  difeovered  by  an 
intelligent  poet  named  Dino,  it  was  fent  to  the  mar¬ 
quis  Marcello  Malefpina,  an  Italian  nobleman,  by  whom 
Dante  was  then  proteded.  The  marquis  reftored  thefe 
loft  papers  to  the  poet,  and  intreated  him  to  proceed 
!n  a  work  which  opened  in  fo  promifing  a  manner.  To 
this  incident  we  are  probably  indehted  for  the  poem  of 
Dante,  which  he  muff  have  continued  under  all  the 
difadvantages  of  an  unfortunate  and  agitated  life.  It 
does  not  appear  at  what  time  he  completed  it ;  per- 
haps  before  he  quitted  Verona,  as  he  dedicated  the  Pa- 
radife  to  his  Veronefe  patron.  The  critics  have  vari- 
oufly  accounted  for  his  having  called  his  poem  Ccme- 
dta.  He  gave  it  the  title  (faid  one  of  his  fons),  be- 
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caufe  it  opens  with  diftrefs  and  clofes  with  felicity. 

The  very  high  eftiraation  in  ivhich  this  produ  ion  w  as 
'  held  by  his  country,  appears  from  a  Angular  <nft.tut.on. 

The  republic  of  Florence,  in  tne  year  1373,  afhgned  a 
public  llipend  to  a  perfon  appointed  to  read  leaures 
on  the  poem  of  Dante:  Boccac.o  was  the  firft  perion 
engaged  in  this  office;  but  his  death  happening  in  two 
years  after  his  appointment,  h,s  comment  extended 
only  to  the  feventeen  firft  cantos  of  the  Inferno.  lh 
critical  d.ffertations  that  have  been  written  on  Dante 
are  almoft  as  numerous  as  thofe  to  which  Homer  has 
given  birth  ;  the  Italian,  like  the  Grecian  bard  has 
been  the  fubjeft  of  the  highell  panegyric,  and  of  the 
groffeft  inveaive.  Voltaire  has  fpoken  of  him  with 
that  precipitate  vivacity,  which  fo  frequent  y  led  that 
live  ^Frenchman  to  infult  the  reputation  of  the  nobleft 
writers.  In  one  of  his  entertaining  letters,  he  fa)S 
an  Italian  abbe,  Je  fais  grand  cas  du  cou^e'  aV‘C 
lean  cl  vous  avf%  ofe  dire  que  Dante  etoit  un  foil,  e  J 
Ullage  un  monjre.-Le  Dante  pourra  entrerdas  let 
bibliotheques  des  cuneux ,  mats  tl #  ftra  J 

But  more  temperate  and  candid  cities  have  not  been 
wanting  to  difplay  the  merits  of  this  original  poet,  h 
Warton  has  introduced  into  his  laft  volume  on  ng  1 
poetry,  a  judicious  and  fpi.ited  fummary  of  Dante  s 

pe  D>AN1TECe7o/i>«  Baptlfl,  a  native  of  Perugia,  an  ex- 

celUnt  mathematician  called  the  ne^IUdalut  for  the 
wings  he  made  himfelf,  and  with  wh.ch  he  flew  feveral 
times  over  the  lake  Thrafymenus.  He  fell  in  one  o 
his  enterorifes  the  iron  work  with  which  he  managed 
.  "lS  Sg.  Saving  MM !  by  *  accd.n,  h« 

broke  hi,  .high  :  bo.  i.%»  fa  by  .he  fa*™*™1 
he  was  afterwards  called  to  Venice  to  profefs  mathe 

m  DANTZIC,  the  capital  of  Poliffi  Pruffia  fituated 
on  a  branch  of  the  Viftuia,  about  four  ™les  ?bove 
where  it  falls  into  the  Baltic;  in  E.  Long.  18.  36. 

N  Lat  <4  20.  This  city  is  famous  in  hiftory  on 

marryaccounts,  particularly  that  of  its  being  former- 
W  at  the  head  of  the  Hanfeatic  allocation,  commonly 

called  the  I.  1.  U™. 

pulous,  and  rich;  its  houfes  general  y  are  five  ftor.es 
hioh  •  and  many  of  its  ftreets  are  planted  with  chel 
nut-trees.  One7  of  the  fuburbs  is  called  Scotland, 
and  the  Scots  have  great  privileges,  in  confeTlcncc  ° 
their  gallant  defence  of  the  town,  under  °ne  p0/es> 
milv  of  Douglas,  when  it  was  befieged  by 
Tt  is  faid  there  are  upwards  of  30,000  pedlars  o 

Xll  Je  e  about  <3.000  :  in  that  reign  Sir  John  Den- 
1  ^  \(\  Mr  Killiffiew  were  fent  to  take  the  number 

moft  eminent  commercial  city,  although  it  feems  to  be 

much  efteemed  Hijtoria  fui  Tempons,  wherein,  under 
he  vea r  rto7,  he  fo  highly  celebrates  #  its  commerce 
tne  year  r  /,  a  reoublic,  claiming  a  fmall  ad- 

•nd  f1  territory  about  *40  Smiles  *  round  it,  which  was 
S.  T  "f  0-  king  .»i  .he  *P»bhe  "£ 


Dantzic* 
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Poland.  Its  magiftracy,  and  the  majority  of  its 'inha-  _ 
bitants  are  Lutherans  ;  although  the  Roman  ills  and 
Calvini'fts  be  equally  tolerated  in  it.  It  has  26  parilhes, 
with  many  convents  and  hofpitals.  The  inhabitants 
have  been  computed  to  amount  to  200,000  ;  but  later 
computations  fall  very  confidently  ‘hort  ot  it,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  its  annual  bill  ot  mortality,  exhibited  by  Dr 
Bufching,  who  tells  us,  that  in  the  year  .  752,  there  died 
but  1846  perfons.  Its  own  ihippmg  «  numerous;  but 
the  foreign  ffiips  conftantly  retorting  to  it  are  more 
fo  whereof  1014  arrived  there  in  the  year  1752  ,  in 
which  year  alio  12S8  Poliffi  veflels  came  down  the 

Viftuia,7  chiefly  laden  with  corn  tor  its  matchlefs  gra¬ 
naries  ;  from  whence  that  grain  is  d.ftr.Outed  to  many 
foreign  nations,  Poland  being,  juftly  deemed  the  great- 
7ft  magazine  of  corn  in  all  Europe,  and  Dantanc  the 
greatell  port  for  d.ftribut.ng  it  everywhere,  betides 
which,  Dantzic  exports  great  quantities  ot  naval  ltores 
and  a  vaft  variety  of  other  articles.  Dr-  Buiching  af¬ 
firms  that  it  appears  from  ancient  records,  as  early  as 
t^  yelr  997,  that  Dantzic  was  a  large  commercial 
City  and  not  a  village  or  inconfiderable  town,  as  tome 
nreterd.  The  inhabitants  of  Dantzic  have  often 
changed  their  mailers,  and  have  fometimes  been  un¬ 
der  the  protection  of  the  Engl.ffi  and  Dutch;  but  ge¬ 
nerally  have  (howl  a  great  predileftion  tor  the  king¬ 
dom  a7nd  republic  of  Poland,  as  being  lels  likely  to  ri¬ 
val  them  in  their  trade,  or  abridge  them  ot  their  im¬ 
munities,  which  reach  even  to  the  privilege  of  coining 
money.  Though  ilrongly  fortified,  and  poffeffed 
1  ro  large  brafs  cannon,  it  could  not,  from  its  fixa¬ 
tion  Hand  a  regular  fiege,  being  iurrounded  with  emi¬ 
nences  In  1734,  the  inhabitants  diicoveied  a  remark- 

nf  Poland  not  only  when  his  enemies  the  Ruthans 
were  at  their  gates,  but  even  in  poffcflion  of ^the  city. 
This  city  was  exempted  by  the  late  king  of  Prufl 
from  thole  claims  which  he  made  on  the  neighbouring 
countries  ^  notwithftanoing  which,  his  Pruffian  tna- 
lefty  foon  after  thought  proper  to  feize  on  the  tern 
lories  belonging  to  Dantzic,  under  pretence  of  their 
having  beengforSmerly  part  of  Poliffi  Pruffia.  He  then 
nroceeded  to  poffefs  himfelf  of  the  port-duties  belong¬ 
ing  to  that  city,  and  ereCted  a  cuftonihoufe  m  e 
harbour,  where  he  laid  arbitrary  and  infupportaWe  du- 
ties  uuon  goods  exported  or  impoited.  I  o  complete 
the  fvftem8  of  oppreffion,  cuftomhoules  were  erefted 
at  the  very  gates  of  Dantzic,  fo  that  no  perfons 
could  go  in  or  out  of  the  town  without  being  fearch- 
ed  in  the  ftrifteft  manner  Such  is  Je  treatment 
which  the  city  of  Dantzic  has  received  from  the  king 
.bough  f=w  d«i«  have  ever  exifted  which 
have  been  comprehended  in  fo  many  general  and  par- 
t  cular  treaties!  and  whofe  rights  and  liberties  have 
been  fo  frequently  fecured,  and  guaranteed  y  o  m*uy 
e.ea,  powers,  J  by  f»ch  a  long  and 
of  nublie  aft!,  as  that  of  Dantzic  has  been.  In  the  year 
1784,  it  was  blockaded  by  his  troops  on  various  pre- 
tenets-  but  by  the  interpofition  of  the  emprefs  of  Rul- 

?  c  l.  *  /-.f  Pnl And  they  were  withdrawn  . 

fia  and  of  the  king  of  Poland,  tney  we 

and  a  compromife  having  taken  place,  the  city  was 

reftored  to  its  former  immunities.  Neverthelefs,  ts 

trade  has  fince  been  rather  upon  the  dechne,  the  me  - 

chants  chooiing  to  fettle  where  their  property  may  be 

more  fecure*  ^  a  t? 
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Danube,  D  ANUBE,  the  larged  and  mod  confiderablc  river 

Daphne.  \n  Europe,  rifing  in  the  Black  Fored,  near  Zunberg  ; 

and  running  north-ead  through  Swabia,  by  Ulm,  the 
capital  of  that  country,  then  running  ead  through  Ba¬ 
varia  and  Audria,  paffes  by  Ratifbon,  Paffau,  Ens,  and 
Vienna.  It  then  enters  Hungary,  and  runs  fouth-ead 
from  Predmrg  to  Buda,  and  fo  on  to  Belgrade  ;  after 
which  it  divides  Bulgaria  from  Walachia  and  Molda¬ 
via,  difcharging  itfelf  by  feveral  channels  into  the 
Black  fea,  in  the  province  of  Beffarabia.  Towards 
the- mouth,  it  was  called  the  IJler  by  the  ancients  ;  - 
and  it  is  now  Lid,  that  four  of  the  mouths  are  choked 
up  with  fand,  and  that  there  are  only  two  remaining. 

It  begins  to  be  navigable  for  boats  at  Ulm,  and  re¬ 
ceives  feveral  large  rivers  as  it  pades  along.  It  is  fo 
deep  between  Buda  and  Belgrade,  that  the  Turks 
and  Chridians  have  had  men  of  war  upon  it  ;  and  yet 
it  is  not  navigable  to  the  Black  fea,  on  account  of 
the  cataradls.  The  Danube  was  generally  fuppofed 
to  be  the  northern  boundary  of  the'  Roman  empire 
in  Europe.  It  was  wordlipped  as  a  deity  by  the  Scy¬ 
thians. 

DAPHNE,  a  daughter  of  the  river  Peneus  by 
the  goddefs  Terra,  of  whom  Apollo  became  enamour¬ 
ed.  This  paflion  had  been  raifed  by  Cupid  ;  with 
whom  Apollo,  proud  of  his  late  conqued  of  the  fer- 
pent  Python,  had  difputed  the  power  of  his  darts. 
Daphne  heard  with  horror  the  addreffes  of  the  god, 
and  endeavoured  to  remove  herfelf  from  his  importu¬ 
nities  by  flight.  Apollo  purfued  her,  and  Daphne, 
fearful  of  being  caught,  intreated  the  afliflance  of  the 
gods,  who  changed  her  into  a  laurel.  Apollo  crown¬ 
ed  his  head  with  the  leaves  of  the  laurel,  and  for 
ever  ordered  that  that  tree  diould  be  facred  to  his  di¬ 
vinity.  Some  fay  that  Daphne  was  admired  by  Leu¬ 
cippus,  fon  of  CEnomaus  king  of  Pifa,  who  to  be  in 
her  company  difguiied  his  fex,  and  attended  her  in  the 
woods  in  the  habit  of  a  huntrefs.  Leucippus  gained 
Daphne’s  efteem  and  love  ;  but  Apollo,  who  was  his 
powerful  rival,  difeovered  his  fex,  and  Leucippus  was 
killed  by  the  companions  of  Diana.  Daphne  was  al- 
fo  the  name  of  a  daughter  of  Tirefias,  prieftefs  in  the 
temple  of  Delphi.  She  was  confecrated  to  the  fervice 
of  Apollo  by  the  Epigoui,  or  according  to  others  by 
the  goddefs  Tellus.  She  was  called  Sibyl ,  on  account 
of  the  wildnefs  of  her  looks  and  expreflions  when  fhe 
delivered  oracles.  Her  oracles  were  generally  in  verfe ; 
and  Homer,  according  to  fome  accounts,  has  introdu¬ 
ced  much  of  her  poetry  in  his  ccmpofltions. 

Daphne,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  fmall  village 
near  to,  or  in  the  fuburbs  of,  Antiochia  of  Seleucis  in 
Syria;  with  a  large  grove,  well  watered  with  fprings: 

In  the  middle  of  the  grove  flood  the  temple  of  Apollo 
apd  Diana.  Its  extent  was  80  ftadia  or  10  miles;  the 
diftance  from  the  city  five  miles:  A  place  pleafant  and 
agreeable,  from  the  plenty  of  water  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  air,  and  its  foft-breathing  breezes.  The 
grove  was  of  bay-trees,  intermixed  with  cyprefs:  which 
lad  multiplied  fo  fall,  as  to  occupy  the  whole,  of  it. 
Pompey  gave  fome  land  for  enlarging  the  grove.  An- 
tiochus  Ephiphanes  built  a  very  large  temple  of  Daph- 
nasus  Apollo.  The  place  at  length  became  fo  infa¬ 
mous,  that  people  of  mod^flv  and  charadler  avoided 
reforting  thither ;  fo  that  Daphnici  mores  became  pro¬ 
verbial. 
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Daphne,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  fmall  didri&  on  Daphne 
the  lake  Samachonitis,  in  the  Higher  Galilee,  very  ^ 

pleafant,  and  plentifully  watered  with  fpiings,  which  _ _ Jj 

feed  the  Lefs  Jordan  ;  whence  its  name  feems  to  arife, 
probably  in  imitation  of  that  near  Antioch  of  Syria 
on  the  river  Orontes. 

Daphne,  Spurge-laurel ;  a  genus  of  plants,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  odlandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  3  lit  order,  Vepreculte .  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index . 

DAPHNEPHORIA,  a  fedival  in  honour  of  A- 
polio,  celebrated  every  ninth  year  by  the  Boeotians.  It 
rvas  then  ufual  to  adorn  an  olive  bough  with  garlands 
of  laurel  and  other  flowers,  and  place  on  the  top  a 
brazen  globe,  on  which  were  fufpended  fmaller  ones.  In 
the  middle  was  placed  a  number  of  crowns,  and  a  gloue 
of  inferior  fize,  and  the  bottom  was  adorned  with  a 
faffron- coloured  garment.  The  globe  on  the  top  re- 
prefented  the  fun  or  Apollo.  That  in  the  middle  was 
an  emblem  of  the  moon,  and  the  other  of  the  ftars. 

The  crowns,  which  were  65  in  number,  reprefented  the 
fun’s  annual  revolution.  This  bough  was  carried  in  fo- 
leiqn  proceflion  by  a  beautiful  youth  of  an  illuftrious  fa¬ 
mily,  and  whole  parents  were  both  living.  The  youth 
was  dreffed  in  rich  garments  which  reached  to  the 
ground,  his  hair  hung  loofe  and  diduvelled,  his  head 
was  covered  with  a  golden  crown,  and  he  wore  on  his 
feet  ffioes  called  Iphicralidcc ,  from  Iphicrates  an-  A- 
thenian,  who  firft  invented  them.  He  was  called 
A ct?vyi?o£os,  laurel-bearer ;  and  at  the  time  he  executed 
the  office  of  pried  of  Apollo.  He  was  pieceaed  by 
one  of  his  neared  relations,  bearing  a  rod  adorned 
with  garlands,  and  behind  him  followed  a  train  of  vir¬ 
gins  with  branches  in  their  hands.  In  this  order  the 
proceflion  advanced  as  far  as  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
furnamed  Ifmenius,  where  fupplicatory  hymns  were 
fung  to  the  god.  This  fedival  owes  its  origin  to  the 
following  circumdance.— — When  an  oracle  advifed  the 
/Etonians,  who  inhabited  Arne  and  the  adjacent  coun¬ 
try,  to  abandon  their  ancient  poffeffions,  and  go  in 
qued  of  a  fettlement,  they  invaded  the  Theban  tern- 
tones,  which  at  that  time  were  pillaged  by  an  army  of 
Pelafgians.  As  the  celebration  of  Apollo’s  fedival 
was  near,  both  nations,  who  rcligioufiy  obferved  it, 
laid  afide  all  hodilities,  and  according  to  cuflom  cut 
down  laurel  boughs  from  M  mnt  Helicon,  and  in  the 
•neighbourhood  of  the  river  Melas,  and  walked  in  pro- 
ceffion  in  honour  of  the  divinity.  The  day  that  this 
folemnity  was  obferved,  Polematas  the  general  of  the 
Boeotian  army  faw  a  youth  in  a  dream,  that  preiented 
him  with  a  complete  fuit  of  armour,  and  commanded 
the  Boeotians  to  offer  folemn  prayers  to  Apollo,  and 
walk  in  proceflion  with  laurel  boughs  in  their  hands 
every  ninth  year.  Three  days  after  this  dream,  the 
Boeotian  general  made  a  Tally,  and  cut  off  the  greateft 
part  of  the  befiegers,  who  were  compelled  by  this 
blow  to  relinquifh  their  enterprife.  Polematas  imme¬ 
diately  indituted  a  novennial  fedival  to  the  god,  who 
feemed  to  be  the  patron  of  the  Boeotians. 

DAPIFER,  the  dignity  or  office  of  grand  mader 
of  a  prince’s  houfehold.  This  title  was  given  by  the  " 
emperor  of  Condantinople  to  the  czar  of  Ruffia  as  a 
tedimony  of  favour.  In  France  the  like  officer  was  in¬ 
dituted  by  Charlemagne,  under  the  title  of  dapiferat ; 
and  the  dignity  of  dapifer  is  dill  fubfiding  in  Germany, 
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Dapple-bay  the  ele&or  of  Bavaria  affirming  the  title  of  arch-dapi- 
fer  of  the  empire ,  whofe  office  is,  at  the  coronation  of 
,  the  emperor,  to  carry  the  firft  difti  of  meat  to  table  on 
horfeback. 

DAPPLE-bay,  in  the  manege:  When  bay  horfes 
have  marks  of  a  dark  bay,  they  are  called  dapple  hays. 

DAPPLE-B/acks :  When  a  black  horfe  has  got  fpots 
or  marks  more  black  or  fhining  than  the  reft  of  his 
fkin,  he  is  called  a  dapple-black . 

DARANTASIA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  called 
Forum  Claudii  by  the  Romans  }  a  town  of  the  Cen- 
trones  in  Gallia  Narbonenfis,  fttuated  between  Lemin- 
cum  and  Augufta  Praetoria.  Now  Moufiers ,  and 
Moujliers  en  Tarantaife,  in  Savoy. 

DARAPTI,  among  logicians,  one  of  the  modes  of 
fyllogifms  of  the  third  figure,  whofe  premifes  are  uni- 
verfal  affirmatives,  and  the  conclufion  is  a  particular 
affirmative  :  thus, 
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Every  body  is  divifible  ; 

Every  body  is  a  fubftance  j 
Therefore,  fome  fubftance  is  divifible. 


DARDA,  a  town  and  fort  of  Lower  Hungary, 
built  by  the  Turks  in  1686,  and  taken  by  the  Impe- 
rialifts  the  next  year,  in  whofe  hands  it  remains.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Drave,  10  miles  from  its  confluence 
writh  the  Danube,  and  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  of  Ef- 
feck.  E.  Long.  19.  10.  N.  Lat.  45.  45. 

DARDANELLES,  two  ancient  and  ftrong  caftles 
of  Turkey,  one  of  which  is  in  Romania,  and  the  other 
in  Natolia,  on  each  fide  the  channel  formerly  called  the 
Hellefpont .  This  keeps  up  a  communication  with  the 
Archipelago,  and  the  Propontis  or  fea  of  Marmora. 
The  mouth  of  the  channel  is  four  miles  and  a  half  over  ) 
and  the  caftles  were  built  in  1659,  to  fecure  the  Turk- 
iffi  fleet  from  the  infults  of  the  Venetians.  The  {hips 
that  come  from  Conftantinople  are  fearched  at  the 
caftle  on  the  fide  of  Natolia,  to  fee  what  they  have  on 
board. 

DARDANIA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  diftrift  of 
Moefia  Superior  to  the  fouth.  Now  the  fouth  part  of 
Servia,  towards  the  confines  of  Macedonia  and  Illy ri- 
cum. — Dardani  was  the  name  of  the  people,  who 
feem  to  have  been  defendants  of  the  Dardani  of 
Troas.  Alfo  a  fmall  diftridt  of  Troas,  along  the 
Hellefpont,  (Mela,  Virgil)  ;  and  the  ancient  name  of 
Samothracia ,  (Pliny),  from  Dardanus^  who  removed 
thither. 

DARDANUM  promontorium,  ("Pliny )  >  Dar- 
danis ,  (Strabo)  ;  a  promontory  of  Troas,  near  Aby- 
dos,  running  out  into  the  Hellefpont  5  with  a  cogno- 
minal  town  at  it,  called  alfo  Dardanus ,  and  Dardanum; 
all  which  gave  name  to  the  Dardanelles . 

DARDANUS,  a  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Ele&ra,  who, 
after  the  death  of  his  brother  Jafion,  left  Samothrace 
his  country,  and  pafled  into  Afia  Minor,  where  he  mar¬ 
ried  Batia,  the  daughter  of  Teucer  king  ofTeucria. 
After  the  death  of  his  father-in-law  he  afeended  the 
throne,  and  reigned  62  years.  He  built  the  city  of 
Dardania,  and  was  reckoned  the  founder  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Troy.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Erichthonius. 
According  to  fome,  Corybas,  his  nephew,  accompani¬ 
ed  him  to  Teucria,  where  he  introduced  the  worftiip 
of  Cybele.  Dardanus  taught  his  fubje&s  to  worftiip 
'Mineiva,  and  he  gave  them  two  ftatues  of  the  goddefs, 


one  of  which  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  Palla¬ 
dium.  According  to  Virgil,  Dardanus  was  an  Italian 
by  origin. 

DARE,  the  fame  with  dace.  See  Dace,  Ichthy¬ 
ology  Index . 

DARES,  a  Phrygian,  who  lived  during  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  of  which  he 
wrote  the  hiftory  in  Greek.  This  hiftory  was  extant 
in  the  age  of  iElian  \  the  Latin  tranfiation,  now  ex¬ 
tant,  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  fpurious,  though  it 
is  attributed  by  fome  to  Cornelius  Nepos.  This  tranf¬ 
iation  firft  made  its  appearance  A.  D.  1477,  at  Milan. 
Homer  fpeaks  of  him,  Iliad,  v.  10.  and  27. 

DARFOOR,  or  Darfur,  a  country  or  kingdom 
of  Africa,  which  has  been  vifited  by  no  other  European 
traveller  excepting  Mr  Browne.  This  country  is  of 
confiderable  extent,  and  in  many  places  covered  with 
wood.  During  the  dry  feafon,  the  appearance  of  the 
open  country  is  fterile  and  barren,  but  when  the  rains 
commence,  the  dry  fandy  foil  is  foon  changed  into 
green  fields  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  Con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  maize,  fefame,  beans,  and  legu- 
mens,  are  raifed  by  the  inhabitants  for  food.  There 
are  feveral  fpecies  of  trees  in  Darfoor  }  but  the  tama¬ 
rind  alone  is  valuable  for  its  fruit,  or  rifes  to  a  confi¬ 
derable  fize.  The  date,  which  is  diminutive,  does  not 
appear  to  be  indigenous.  Domeftic  animals  are,  the 
camel,  the  ftieep,  the  goat,  and  horned  cattle,  which 
are  numerous.  Of  the  milk  of  the  cow,  fome  of  the 
inhabitants  make  a  kind  of  cheefe,  but  the  procefs  is 
not  generally  known.  The  camel  is  of  an  inferior 
quality  \  and  the  horfe  and  the  afs  are  imported  from 
Egypt  and  Nubia.  Their  wild  animals  are,  the  lion, 
the  leopard,  the  hyaena,  the  wolf,  and  the  wild  buf- 
faloe.  The  termites ,  or  wkite  ant,  abounds  \  and  the  co¬ 
chineal  infe£l  is  frequently  met  with,  though  it  has  he- 
ver  been  applied  to  any  ufeful  purpofe  in  Darfoor.  The 
rocks  are  chiefly  compofed  of  gray  granite,  but  in  a 
few  places  alabafter  and  marble  are  found.  Nitre  is 
produced  in  confiderable  quantities,  foflil  fait  is  found 
in  one  diftrift,  and  fulphur  is  colle£led  by  the  paftoral 
Arabs  on  the  fouth  and  weft. 

The  principal  towns  in  Darfoor,  are  Cobbe,  the  chief 
refidence  of  the  merchants,  fituated  in  N.  Lat.  14.  11. 
Long.  E.  G.  28.  8.  It  is  above  two  miles  in  length,  but 
extremely  narrow,  containing  numerous  trees  and  vacant 
fpaces  within  its  boundaries.  Sweini,  which  commands 
the  northern  road  to  Darfoor,  is  fituated  above  two  jour¬ 
neys  to  the  north  of  Cobbe.  Kourma,  a  fmalltown,  lies 
1 2  or  13  miles  to  the  fouth  weft  of  Cobbe,  and  Cubcubia, 
two  and  a  half  journeys  to  the  weft.  Cubcubia  commands 
the  weftern  roads,  and  has  a  market  twice  in  the  week. 
Cours  lies  14  or  15  miles  to  the  north-weft  of  Cobbe  5 
Ril,  about  60  miles  to  the  fouth  eaft  of  Cobbe,  is  fitu¬ 
ated  in  a  fertile  plain,  commands  the  fouthern  and 
eaftern  roads,  and  was  formerly  the  refidence  of  the 
kings  of  Darfoor.  Gidid,  Gelle,  and  Shoba,  are  the  only 
other  remarkable  towns.  The  villages  are  numerous,  but 
their  population  feldom  exceeds  a  few  hundred  inhabi¬ 
tants.  T  he  population  of  Darfoor  is  eftimated  by 
Browne  at  200, oca  perfons.  It  confifts  of  the  native 
tribes  of  Fur,  of  a  deep  black  complexion,  crifped 
woolly  hair,  and  features  different  from  thofe  of  the 
negroes  j  Arabs  of  the  tribes  of  Mahmid,  Mahrea, 
Beni  Fefara,  Beni  Gerar,  &c.  fome  of  whom  had  fet¬ 
tled 
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tied  in  the  country,  while  others  wander  on  the  fron-  number  ; 


tiers,  and  are  very  numerous  ;  and  a  number  of  emi¬ 
grants,  from  the  neighbouring  ftates,  particularly  Don- 
gola,  Mahas,  Senaar,  and  Cordofan.  Belides  thefe, 
Darfoor  comprehends  the  inhabitants  of  various  fubor- 
dinate  diftri6ts,  that  are  fometimes  dependant  on  Dar¬ 
foor,  and  fometimes  on  the  furrounding  nations :  as 
Dar  Rugda,  which  is  generally  fubjetf:  to  Bergoo  ; 
Dar  Berti,  Bego,  or  Dageou,  between  Darfoor  and 
Bergoo,  the  power  of  which  formerly  predominated 
over  the  Furian  tribes  5  and  Zeghawa,  formerly  an  in¬ 
dependent  kingdom,  that  was  accuftomed  to  raife  a 
thoufand  cavalry  in  war,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
different  in  their  features  from  the  Negroes. 

The  dialed  of  Arabic  which  is  vernacular  in  Dar¬ 
foor,  differs  effentially  from  that  fpoken  in  Egypt. 
The  native  Furians  are  more  cheerful  in  their  difpofi- 
tions  than  the  Egyptians  5  but  refemble  the  Moorifh 
tribes  in  the  violence  of  their  paflions,  their  difregard 
to  truth,  their  inattention  to  cieanlinefs,  and  their  in¬ 
accurate  ideas  of  property.  As  the  praftice  of  poly¬ 
gamy  is  eftabliftied,  their  intercourfe  with  the  other  fex 
is  regulated  by  no  attention  to  delicacy  or  decency  : 
and  the  precepts  of  Iflamifm  are  often  infringed,  by 
the  relations  of  brother  and  fifter  being  exchanged  for 
a  clofer  connexion.  The  fex  are,  however,  fubie6led 
to  lefs  reftraint  than  in  many  Mahometan  countries. 

,  rhe  women  appear  in  public  mjveiled,  make  bargains 
m  the  markets,  and  converfe  with  the  other  fex,  with- 
out  offending  their  hulbands  or  relations.  The  mcft 
fevere  labours  of  the  field,  and  the  meaneft  domeftic 
offices,  are  performed  by  the  women,  who  are  often 
leen  walking  after  their  hulbands,  under  the  preffure 
of  a  heaven  burden,  while  thefe  ride  before  them  on 
the4V  • 5f’  vJllthout  lncnmbrance  and  without  concern. 

1  heir  houfes  are  built  of  clay,  commonly  by  the  hands 
ot  their  women,  and  are  covered  with  a  flattifh  roof  of 
thin  boards,  coated  with  clay.  Salt  is  the  geperal 
medium  of  exchange  in  Darfoor,  but,  in  fome  places, 
imall  tin  rings  of  arbitrary  value,  are  employed.  A 
caravan  paffes  from  Darfoor  to  Egypt,  to  traffic  in 
llaves,  ivory,  gum,  camels,  & c.  ;  but  this  commercial 
intercourfe  is  not  regular,  and  is  frequently  interrupted. 

e  Dongolefe  and  Nubian  fettlers  in  Darfoor,  who 
had  been  accuftomed  to  the  Egyptian  trade,  originally 
opened  the  route  5  but  merchants  are  frequently  inter- 
rupted  by  the  Lubba-beffi  and  Bedeiat  Arabs  ;  the  laft 
of  whom  are  not  fuppofed  to  be  of  Arabic  origin. 

1  he  king,  or,  or  as  he  is  denominated,  the  fultan  of 
Darfoor,  reigns  with  abfolute  authority,  and  confers 
the  fame  arbitrary  power  on  his  delegates  in  the  pro- 
V‘nCe-S-  Th°ugh  the  precepts  of  the  Koran  are  the 
oftenfible  rules  of  decifion,  in  litigation,  yet  the  ver- 
d.a  depends  on  the  will  of  the  judge  j  and,  as  none  but 
ecclefiaftics  dare  exprefs  their  fentiments  of  his  con- 
d  .  ’  t",e'rr°P,n'on  is  the  only  check  upon  his  ca¬ 
price.  I  hefe  judges,  however,  difplay  confiderable  in¬ 
genuity  m  developing  the  moft  intricate  cafes  that  oc- 
cufP  a  nation  verfed  in  the  arts  of  deceit. 

The  fultan’s  revenues  confift  in  the  taxes  upon 
merchandife  exported  and  imported  ;  the  annual  tri- 
bute  of  live  flock  from  the  Arabs,  and  of  corn  from 
the  towns  and  villages,  with  the  amount  of  fines,  for¬ 
feitures,  and  prefents.  The  armies  of  Darfoor  are  not 
numerous,  as  4000  troops  are  reckoned  a  formidable 
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neither  are  thefe  troops  remarkable  for  /kill, 
courage,  or  perfeverance,  though  they  endure  hunger’ 
thirft,  and  fatigue,  with  great  refolution,  and  ufe  no 
other  camp  equipage,  but  a  light  mat  adapted  to  the 
hze  of  the  body.  The  troops  of  Darfoor,  not  aftually 
engaged  m  war,  are  reviewed  at  an  annual  military 
felhval,  termed,  The  leathering  of  the  kettledrum ,  when 
prelents  are  offered  to  the  fovereign  by  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  people  of  the  country,  and  various  fuperflitious 
ceremonies  are  performed,  among  which  are  the  facri- 
fice  of  a  young  boy  and  a  girl. 

Various  fuperflitious  opinions  are  blended  with  the 
Mahometan, fm  of  the  Furian  tribes.  The  mountaineers 
lacnfice  to  the  deity  of  the  mountains  in  order  to  procure 
rain.  Mahometanifm  began  to  prevail  in  Darfoor,  in  the 
reign  of  Solyman,  of  the  Dageou  race,  who  is  fuppofed 
by  -Browne  to  have  lived  at  fome  period  between  130  and 
150  years  ago.  The  Dageou  race  are  reported  to  havfe 
been  originally  expelled  from  the  vicinity  of  Tunis, 
and  to  have  refigned  the  fceptre  to  the  race  of  Fur, 
after  being  exhaufted  by  intelline  differ, fions.  At  the 
inauguration  of  every  king,  they  are  faid  to  have 
kindled  a  fire,  which  was  preferved  burning  till  his 
death.  At  the  acceffion  of  a  fultan,  the  prefent  Fu¬ 
rians  lpread  before  him  various  carpets,  on  which  their 
deceafed  monarchs  ufed  to  fit,  and  from  that  which 
obtains  the  preference,  deduce  an  omen  of  his  future 
charafler,  which  they  fuppofe  will  refemble  its  former 
pollenor. 

DARIC,  in  antiquity,  a  famous  piece  of  gold,  firft 
coined  by  Darius  the  Mede  about  538  years  before 
Thrift,  probably  during  his  flay  at  Babylon,  out  of 
the  vaft  quantity  of  gold  which  had  been  accumulated 
m  the  treafury.  From  thence  it  was  difperfed  over  the 
eaft,  and  alfo  into  Greece;  fo  that  the  Perfian  daric 
which  was  alfo  called  Jiater,  was  the  gold  coin  beft 
known  m  Athens  in  ancient  times.  Accoiding  to  Dr 
Bernard,  it  weighed  two  grains  more  than  one  of  our 
guineas ;  but  as  it  was  very  fine,  and  contained  little 
alloy,  it  may  be  reckoned  worth  about  25s.  of  our 
money.  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  the  darics  were 
ftamped  on  one  fide  with  an  archer  clothed  in  a  long 
robe,  and  crowned  with  a  fpiked  crown,  holding  t 
bow  in  his  left  hand  and  an  arrow  in  his  right  :  and 
on  the  other  fide  with  the  effigies  of  Darius.  Ail  the 
other  pieces  of  gold  of  the  fame  weight  and  value  that 
were  coined  of  the  fucceeding  kings,  both  of  the  Per- 
.  n  and  Macedonian  race,  were  called  darics,  from  Da¬ 
rius  in  whofe  reign  this  coin  commenced.  Qf  thefe 
there  were  whole  darics  and  half  darics ;  and  they  are 
caned  m  thofe  parts  of  Scripture  written  after  the  Ba- 
bylomffi  captivity  adarkonim ;  and  by  the  Talmudifts 
darkonoth.  Greaves  fays  that  the  daric  is  ftill  found 
m  Perfia  ;  but  it  is  certainly  very  fcarce,  and  peihaps 
ot  doubtful  antiquity.  . 

.  -DARIEN,  or  the  Ifthmus  of  Panama,  is  a  pro- 
vince  between  South  and  North  America,  being  a  nar¬ 
row  ifthmus  or  neck  of  land,  which  joins  them  to¬ 
gether.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  North  fea 
on  the  fouth  by  the  South  fea,  on  the  eaft  by  the 
gull  or  river  of  Darien,  and  on  the  weft  by  another 
part  oi  the  South  fea  and  the  province  of  Veragua.  It 
lies  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  or  crefcent,  about  the  great 
bay  of  Panama  in  the  South  fea  ;  and  is  300  miles 
in  length,  and  60  in  breadth.  This  province  is  not 
1  the 
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.  Darien,  the  richeft,  but  is  of  the  greateft  importance  to  Spain, 

1  and  has  been  the  fcene  of  more  aftions  than  any  other 
in  America.  The  wealth  of  Peru  is  brought  hither, 
and  from  hence  exported  to  Europe.  This  has  indu¬ 
ced  many  enterprifing  people  to  make  attempts  on  Pa¬ 
nama,  Porto-Bello,  and  other  towns  of  this  province, 
in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  rich  booty.  #  . 

The  Scotch  got  poffeffion  of  part  of  this  province  in 
1600,  and  attempted  to  form  an  eftablifhment,.  which 
would  have  proved  one  of  the  mod  ufeful  and  import¬ 
ant  that  ever  was  projected.  Of  the  rife,  progrefs  and 
cataftrophe,  of  this  well-imagined,  but  ill-fated,  under¬ 
taking,  Sir  John  Dairy mple,  in  the  2d  volume  ot  his 
Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  has  given  a 
very  interefting  account,  authenticated  in  every  parti- 
cular  by  unqueftionable  documents.  The  proje&or 
and  leader  of  the  Darien  expedition  was  a  clergyman 
of  the  name  of  Paterfon  ;  who  having  a  violent  pro- 
penfity  to  fee  foreign  countries,  he  made  his  proteiiiOft 
the  iuftrument  of  indulging  it,  by  going  to  the  new 
we  Hern  world,  under  pretence  of  converting  the  In¬ 
dians  to  the  religion  of  the  old.  In  his  courfes  there, 
he  became  acquainted  with  Captain  Dampier  and  Mr 
Wafer,  who  afterwards  publifhed,  the  one  his  Voyages, 
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and  the  other  his  Travels,  m  the  reg.on  where  the  ie- 
paration  is  liarroweft  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
South  feas  j  and  both  of  whom,  particularly  the  firlt, 
appear  by  their  books  to  have  been  men  of  con  ider- 
able  obfervation.  But  he  got  much  more  knowledge 
from  men  who  could  neither  write  nor  read,  by  culti- 
vating  the  acquaintance  of  fome  of  the  old  bucamers, 
who,  after  furviving  their  glories  and  their  crimes 
ffill,  in  the  extremity  of  age  and  misfortune,  recounted 
with  tranfport  the  eafe  with  which  they  had  palled  and 
repaffed  from  the  one  fea  to  the  other  fomet.mes  in 
hundreds  together,  and  driving  firings  of  mules  before 
them  loaded  with  the  plunder  of  friends  and  of  foes. 
Paterfon  having  examined  the  places,  fatisfied  himlelt, 
that  on  the  iflhmus  of  Darien  there  was  a  trail  ot 
country  running  acrofs  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  South 
fea  which  the  Spaniards  had  never  pollened,  and  in¬ 
habited  by  a  people  continually  at  war  with  them  * 
that  along  the  coaft,  on  the  Atlantic  fide  there  lay  a 
ltring  of  iflands  called  the  Sambaloes ,  uninhabited  and 
full  of  natural  ftrength  and  forefts,  from  which  lafl 
circumltance  one  of  them  was  called  th t  ijland  of  the 
Pines;  that  the  feas  there  were  filled  with  turtle  and 
the  manatee  or  fea-cow  •,  that  mid-way  between  Porto- 
Bello  and  Carthagena,  but  near  50  leagues  diflant  from 
either,  at  a  place  called  ABa,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Darien,  there  was  a  natural  harbour,  capable  ot  recei¬ 
ving  the  greateft  fleets,  and  defended  from  ftorms  by 
other  iflands  which  covered  the  mouth  of  it,  and  from 
enemies  by  a  promontory  which  commanded  the  pat- 
fage,  and  by  hidden  rocks  in  the  paffage  itfelf,  that 

on  the  other  fide  of  the  ifthmus,  and  in  the  fame  trail 
of  country,  there  were  natural  harbours,  equally  capa¬ 
cious  and  well  defended  ;  that  the  two  feas  were  con- 
neiled  by  a  ridge  of  hills,  which,  bj '  their  he.ght 
created  a  temperate  climate  in  the  midlt  of  the  me 
fultry  latitudes,  and  were  {heltered  by  forefts,  yet  not 
rendered  damp  by  them,  becaufe  the  trees  grew  at  a 
diftance  from  each  other,  having  very  little  under- 
wood;  that,  contrary  to  the  barren  nature  of  hilly 
countries,  the  foil  was  of  a  black  mould  two  or  three 

I 
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feet  deep,  and  producing  fpontaneoufly  the  fine  tropi¬ 
cal  fruits  and  plants,  and  roots  and  herbs ;  that  roads 
could  be  made  with  eafe  along  the  ridge,  by  which 
mules,  and  even  carriages,  might  pafs  from  the  one 
fea  to  the  other  in  the  fpace  of  a  day  ;  and  conlequent- 
ly  this  paffage  feemed  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  finger 
of  nature,  as  a  common  centre,  to  conneil  together  the 
trade  and  intercourfe  of  the  univerfe. 

Paterfon  knew  that  ftiips  which  flretch  in  a  ftraight 
line  from  one  point  to  another,  and  with  one  wind, 
run  lefs  rilks,  and  require  fewer  hands,  than  Ihips 
which  pafs  through  many  latitudes,  turn  with  many 
coafts,  and  require  many  winds  ;  in  evidence  of  which, 
veffels  of  feven  or  eight  hundred  tons  burden  are  often 
to  be  found  in  the  South  feas,  navigated  by  no  more 
than  eight  or  ten  hands,  becaufe  thefe  hands  have  little 
elfe  to  do  than  fet  their  fails  when  they  begin  their 
voyage,  and  to  take  them  in  when  they  end  it ;  that 
as  foon  as  Ihips  from  Britain  got  fo  far  Couth  as  to 
reach  the  trade-wind,  which  feldom  varies,  that  wind 
would  carry  them  to  Darien,  and  the  fame  wind 
would  carry  ihips  from  the  bay  of  Panama,  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide  of  the  ifthmus,  to  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  that  as 
foon  as  (hips  coming  from  the  Eaft  Indies  to  the  bay 
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of  Panama  got  fo  far  north  as  the  latitude  ot  40  ,  to 
reach  the  wefterly  winds,  which,  .about  that  latitude, 
blow  almoil  as  regularly  from  the  well  as  the  trade 
winds  do  from  the  eaft,  thefe  winds  would  carry  them, 
in  the  track  of  the  Spanifti  .Acapulco  ihips,  to  the 
coaft  of  Mexico  ;  from  whence  the  land-wind,  which 
blows  for  ever  from  the  north  to  the  fouth,  would  car¬ 
ry  them  along  the  coaft  of  Mexico  into  the  bay  of  Pa¬ 
nama.  So  that  in  going  from  Britain,  ihips  would 
encounter  no  uncertain  winds,  except  during  their  pat- 
facre  fouth  into  the  latitude  of  the  trade  wind  ;  m  co¬ 
ming  from  India  to  the  bay  of  Panama,  no  uncertain 
winds,  except  in  their  paffage  north  to  the  latitude  of 
the  wefterly  winds ;  and  in  going  from  the  other  fide 
of  the  ifthmus  to  the  eaft,  no  uncertain  wind  whatfoever. 

_ Gold  was  feen  by  Paterfon  in  fome  places  ot  the 

ifthmus ;  and  hence  an  ifland  on  the  Atlantic  fide  was 
called  the  Gold  ijland,  and  a  river  on  the  fide  to  the 
South  fea  was  called  the  Golden  river  ;  but  thefe  were 
obiefts  which  he  regarded  not  at  that  time,  becaule  tar 
greater  were  in  his  eye  ;  the  removing  of  diflances,  the 
drawing  nations  nearer  to  each  other,  the  preservation 
of  the  valuable  lives  of  feamen,  and  the  faving  in 
freight,  fo  important  to  merchants,  and  in  time  fo  im¬ 
portant  to  them,  and  to  an  animal  whofe  life  is  of  fa 

fhort  duration  as  that  of  man. 

By  this  obfeure  Scotfman,  a  projea  was  formed  to 
fettle,  on  this  neglected  fpot,  a  great  and  power  ul  co¬ 
lony  ;  not  as  other  colonies  have  for  the  molt  p. 
been  fettled,  by  chance,  and  unprotected  by  the  coun¬ 
try  from  whence  they  went ;  but  by  lyftem,  upon  fore¬ 
fight,  and  to  receive  the  ample  protection  of  thofe  go¬ 
vernments  to  whom  he  was  to  ofler  his  projea.  And 
certainly  no  greater  idea  has  been  formed  fince  the  time 

°f  Pa  ter  foil’s  original  intention  was  to  offer  his  projea 
to  England,  as  the  country  which  had  moft  lntereft  m 
it  not  only  from  the  benefit  common  to  all  nations, 
of  fhortening  the  length  of  voyages  to  thc  Eaft  lnd.e^ 
but  bv  the  effea  which  it  would  have  had  to  conn  Ct 
the  interefts  of  her  European,  Weft  Indian,  Amencan, 
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D,nen.  African,  and  Eaft  Indian  trade.  raterlOn  having 

tew  acquaintance,  and  no  protection  in  London,  thought 
of  dra  w, ng  the  public  eye  upon  him,  and  ingratiating 
Welf  with  monied  men,  and  with  great  men,  by 
affifting  them  to  model  a  projea,  which  was  at  that 

feTbly0’  f?r  e,eainS  the  Bank  of  England. 
Lut  that  happened  to  him  which  has  happened  to 

any  in  his  fituation  :  the  perfons  to  whom  he  applied 
made  ufe  of  his  ideas,  took  the  honour  of  them  to 
themfelves,  were  civil  to  him  for  a  while,  and  negleft- 
11m  afterwards.  He  therefore  communicated  his 

P"f“-  “ 

K,mhneXK  made  °,ffe,r  °f  his  pr0-'e<a  t0  tlle  Dutch,  the 
Hamburghers,  and  the  eleftor  of  Brandenburgh  ;  be- 
caule,  by  means  of  the  natfW  of  t ?u: p,, 


„r  r  V  ~  OI  -E>randenbur?h  ;  be- 

aufe,  by  means  of  the  palTage  of  the  Rhine  and  Elbe 
through  their  ftates,  he  thought,  that  the  great  addi- 
^onal  quantities  of  Eaft  Indian  and  American  goods, 

diftributIdTb0"7  r°,U'd  bnng  ‘nt0  Eur°Pe»  would  be 
b„ro.V  Vhr0Ugh  <?er,many-  Ehe  Dutch  and  Ham- 
gh  merchants,  who  had  moft  intereft:  in  the  fubjeft 

whnlJd  ’  heard  h|ra  with  indifference  :  The  eleftor, 
Mho  had  very  little  intereft  in  it,  received  him  with 
honour  and  kindnefs.  But  court  arts  and  falfe  reports 
loft  him  even  that  prince’s  favour.  P 

n  .Eaterfon  on  his  return  to  London,  formed  a  friend 
"P  Mb  Fletcher  of  Salton,  whole  mind  was' 
inflamed  with  the  love  of  public  good,  and  all  of 
whofe  ideas  to  procure  it  had  a  fublimity  in  them 
Iletcher  brought  Paterfon  down  to  Scotland  with  him’ 

a  vpI,  Sc°t.Ia.nd  5  and  then,  with  that  power,  which 
a  vehement  fp.nt  always  poffeffes  over  a  diffident  one 

andfUthe  h^6  “Tu*  by  ar«uments  °f  Public  good 
and  the  honour  which  would  redound  to  his  admini 

Ration,  to  adopt  the  projeft.  Lord  Stair  and  Mr 

Johnfton,  the  two  fecretaries  office,  patronifed  thofe 

and  thVlo  dated°n  Wh,Chohey  P°ffeffcd  in  themfelves  : 
«nd  the  lord  advocate,  Sir  James  Stuart,  the  fame 

man  who  had  adjufted  the  prince  of  Orange’s  dec  ara 
^ece  of  ihoerdRSetVO,Ut:°n’  Wh0f£  f°"  ™  -^d  Ira' 

"?,nf  r  °’°S  with  hi.  con. 
n  .  .  r  , >  perions,  in  June  160c,  procured  o 

^uc^-mSpS;,r 

clnies  S  atTJia  oTE  £&* 
S  ,n  PlaCeS  n0t  POffelred  0ther  European  na-' 

andPtheatf0hn’  "“"e  find'ng  tbe  £round  under  him, 
Pill  flv”S  fupported  by  almoft  all  the  power  and 
talents  of  his  country,  the  charafter  of  Fletcher  and 
the  fanflion  of  an  aft  of  parliament  and  royal  char  er 

threw  h,  _p  ft  bo,d]y  upon  the  pub]ic>  yndCohaer‘eerd> 

a  fubfcription  for  a  company.  The  frenzv  ofthp^  f 

exceeded  If  th',“4 -Sit  «  “ 

» .hi  n,bb%™  •:  r"bfaib' 

the  merchants,  the  people,  the 

SbfccS'"^"'-  n“’11  °f,‘b'  «"■«  Peblic 

*'•?  s  as ;  Sc'iL'rttn” 

command  of  monev  fnr  * l  r  J  r  1  10  £et  the 
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utT  ater  On  having  8oo,oool.  of  cafli  in  the  kingdom.  The  famous  Mr  Darien. 

...  v’  .  ,n  a  youth,  afterwards  confeffed,  that  the  fa-' - v - 

cility  with  which  he  faw  the  paffion  of  fpeculation  com. 
mumeate  itfelf  from  all  to  all,  fatisfied  him  of  the  pof- 
fib.hty  of  producing  the  fame  effed  from  the  fame  caufe, 
but  upon  a  larger  fcale,  when  the  duke  of  Orleans  in 

toiurn"  ff  'r  engaged  him  againft  his  will 

,„l-  .  ,  b  ,  bank  ‘u10  a  bubble.  Paterfon’s  proietf, 

openedhtodtheen-reCel-Ved  b£  ftranKers  with  fears  when 
pened  to  them  in  private,  filled  them  with  hopes  when 

Colonel  E  T"  “P  V’"**  °f  publ!c  ■  For 

dane  of  Cl  V°  L°rd  Cardr°fs>  and  Mr  Hal¬ 

dane  of  Gleneagles,  the  one  a  generous  branch  of  a 

generous  ljem,  and  the  other  a  country  gentleman  of 
fortune  and  character,  having  been  deputed  to  re  | 
lubfc  notions  in  Encrlanr?  nwJ  .. 


itts' zrbfshnd  "d  °n  ^  “-;»"r.hp 

e  *-d  tb'.  c-b  •»- 

au/horilii  ‘r  tbe  Jeal°ufy  of  trade  (continues  our 
),  which  has  done  more  mifehief  to  the  trade  of 
mgland  than  all  other  caufes  put  together  created  au 
2™  Englcnd  ;  .„d  the  houfes  of  lord, T„d  ' 

ith  of  Dehc°UthPreTUS  inquiry  0r  refleftion,  on  the 
the  L-;  Dece®ker  i695»  concurred  in  a  joint  addrefs  to 
the  king,  againft  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Darien  com¬ 
pany  as  detrimental  to  the  intereft  of  the  Eaft  IndTa 
Company.  Soon  after,  the  commons  impeached  feme 

ereain:rn  C0UntD“en  for  being  inflrumental Z 
ereiting  the  company  ;  and  alfo  fome  of  the  Scots  na- 
ton,  one  of  whom  was  a  peer,  Lord  Belhaven  ;  that  is 
to  fay  they  arraigned  the  fubjeas  of  another  country 
for  making  ufe  of  the  laws  of  {heir  own.  Among  600 
legiflators,  not  one  had  the  happy  rav  of  geniusif  nr0 
pofe  a.  committee  of  both  parliament's,  to  inquire  fnt„‘ 

and  i"i'ePf  eSnaniC°nfeqU-enCeS  °f  the  eftablifl>ment ; 

beifit  of  hfl,rid  ’bUP°n  InqUir-y’  bef°Und’  that  the 

Denelit  ot  it  fliould  be  communicated,  by  a  particim 

“°ThLrhhth  S  K0th  nations*  The  WngA  anfwer  was 
hat  he  had  been  ill  advifed  in  Scotland  ”  pc 

de°rs  to  Vi  rfd  hIS  lCOtt:fll  minifters>  and  pent  or- 
rial  to  t£  I  "  de"t  31  ,?fmburgb  to  prefent  a  memo- 
and  °  he  fei?ate>  ln  which  he  difowned  the  company 
arned  them  againft  all  connexions  with  it  The 
feme  fent  the  memorial  to  the  affembly  of  m  rchants 
“  W ITT  n  Wit>1  tHe  fol,0";ug  tinted  nfwer  • 

We  look  upon  it  as  a  very  ftrante  ihing,  that  the 
king  of  Britain  fl.ould  offer  to  hinder  us,  who  are  a  free 
people  to  trade  with  whom  we  pleafe  j  but  are  amaz 

bis  n  V  r  if  1S  W°U,d  h,'nder  w  from  joining  with 
h  s  own  fubjefts  ,n  Scotland,  to  whom  he  had Yt  y 

p6  Lt  ’s raT’  bA“  “  *a  f 

parliament.  But  merchants,  though  mightily  orone 
to  paffion,  are  eafily  intimidated  :  The  Dutchf  Ham 

£g;n:rd  London  merchants  t&rs: 

bvTiC  Sc°tS’J'0t  djfcouraged,  were  rather  animated 
s  oppreffion  j  for  they  converted  it  into  a  proof 
of  the  envy  of  the  Engliil,,  and  of  their  confciouffieft 

frometfeeacolonyntaTheWhiCh  l°  d°W  t0  Sc0tland 

Ihip,  i„  Holland,  ftom“5T70P~'t3  the;"” 

A  ^co^an<^>  an^  60  officers  who  had  been  dif- 
e  at  the  peace,  who  carried  with  them  fuch  of 

M  their 
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Darien,  their  private  men,  generally  raifed  on  their  own,  or  the 
^^eftates  of  their  relations,  as  they  knew  to  be  faithful 
and  brave  ;  and  mod  of  thofe  were  Highlanders.  The 
Scots  parliament,  on  the  5th  Auguft  1698,  unani- 
moufly  addreffed  the  king  to  fupport  the  company. 

The  lord  prefident  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  brother  to 
Tord  Stair,  and  head  of  the  bench,  and  the  lord  ad¬ 
vocate  Sir  James  Stuart,  head  of  the  bar,  jointly  drew 
memorials  to  the  king,  able  in  point  of  argument,  in¬ 
formation,  and  arrangement ;  in  which  they  defended 
the  rights  of  the  company  upon  the  principles  of  con- 
ftitutional  and  of  public  law.  .  And  neighbouring  na¬ 
tions,  with  a  mixture  of  furprife  and  refpe<ft,  faw  the 
pooreft  kingdom  of  Europe  fending  forth  the  mod 
gallant  and  the  mod  numerous  colony  that  had  ever 
gone  from  the  old  to  the  new  world. 

On  the  26th  day  of  July  of  the  year  1698,  the  whole 
city  of  Edinburgh  poured  down  upon  Leith,  to  fee  the 
colony  depart,  amidft  the  tears  and  prayers  and  prai- 
fes  of  relations  and  friends,  and  of  their  countrymen. 
Many  feamen  and  foldiers,  whofe  fervices  had  been  re- 
fufed,  becaufe  more  had  offered  themfelves  than  were 
needed,  were  found  hid  in  the  (hips,  and,  when  order¬ 
ed  afhore,  clung  to  the  ropes  and  timbers,  imploring 
to  go  without  reward  with  their  companions.  Twelve 
hundred  men  failed  in  five  flout  (hips,  and  arrived  at 
Darien  in  two  months,  with  the  lofs  of  only  15  of 
their  people.  At  that  time  it  was  in  their  power,  mod 
of  whom  were  well  born,  and  all  of  them  hardily  bred 
and  inured  to  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  late  war, 
to  have  gone  from  the  northmofl  part  of  Mexico  to  the 
fouthmoft  of  Chili,  and  to  have  overturned  the  whole 
empire  of  Spain  in  tile  South  feas  :  But  modeft,  re- 
fpe&ing  their  own  and  their  country’s  chara&er,  and 
afraid  of  being  accufed  that  they  had  plunder,  and  not 
a  fettlemcnt  in  view,  they  began  with  purchafing  lands 
from  the  natives,  and  fending  meffages  of  amity  to 
the  Spanifh  governors  within  their  reach  :  and  then 
fixed  their  ftation  at  Afta,  calling  it  New  St  Andrew 
from  the  name  of  the  tutelar  faint  of  Scotland,  and  the 
country  itfelf  New  Caledonia.  One  of  the  fides  of  the 
harbour  being  formed  by  a  long  narrow  neck  of  land 
which  ran  into  the  fea,  they  cut  it  acrofs  fo  as  to  join 
the  ocean  and  the  harbour.  Within  this  defence  they 
ere£fed  their  fort,  planting  upon  it  50  pieces  of  cannon. 
On  the  other  fide  of  the  harbour  there  was  a  mountain 
a  mile  high,  on  which  they  placed  a.  wratch-houfe, 
which,  in  the  rarefied  air  within  the  tropics,  fo  favour¬ 
able  for  vifion,  gave  them  an  immenfe  range  of  pro- 
fpe£l  to  prevent  all  furprife.  To  this  place,  it  was 
obferved  that  the  Highlanders  often  repaired  to  en¬ 
joy  a  cool  air,  and  to  talk  of  their  friends  they  had  lei t 
behind  in  their  hills;  friends  whofe  minds  were  as  high 
as  their  mountains.  The  firft  public  aft  of  the  colony 
was  to  publifh  a  declaration  of  freedom  of  trade  and 
religion  to  all  nations.  This  luminous  idea  originated 

with  Paterfon.  , 

But  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company  having  prefied, 
the  king,  in  concurrence  with  his  Englifh  fubje&s, 
to  prevent  the  fettlement  at  Darien,  orders  had  been 
font  from  England  to  the.  governors  of  the  Weft  In¬ 
dian  and  American  colonies,  to  lftue  proclamations 
againft  giving  aftifiance,,  or  even  to  hold  correspondence 
with  the  colony  ;  and  thefe  were  more  or  lefs  Whiy 
exprefiedj  according  ta  the  tempers  of  the  different 


governors.  The  Scots  trufting  to  far  different  treat¬ 
ment,  and  to  the  fupplies  which  they  expefted  from 
thofe  colonies,  had  not  brought  provifions  enough 
with  them  ;  they  fell  into  difeafes  from  bad  food  and 
from  want  of  food.  But  the  more  generous  lavages, 
by  hunting  and  fiftiing  for  them,  gave  them  that  relief 
which  fellow  Britons  refufed.  They  lingered  eight 
months,  awaiting,  but  in  vain,  for  aftiftance  from  Scot¬ 
land  ;  and  almoft  all  of  them  either  died  out  or  quitted 
the  fettlement.  Paterfon  who  had  been  the  firft  that 
entered  the  Ihip  at  Leith,  was  the  laft  who  went  on 
board  at  Darien 


Darien. 


During  the  fpace  of  two  years,  while  the  eftablilh- 
ment  of  his  colony  had  been  in  agitation,  Spain  had 
made  no  complaint  to  England  or  Scotland  againft  it. 

The  Darien  council  even  averred  in  their  papers  (which 
are  in  the  advocates  library),  that  the  right  of  the 
company  was  debated  before  the  king,  in  prefence  of 
the  Spanifh  ambaffador,  before  the  colony  left  Scot¬ 
land.  But  now,  on  the  3d  of  May  1698,  the  Spa- 
niffi  ambaffador  at  London  prefented  a  memorial  to  the 
king,  which  complained  of  the  fettlement  at  Darien, 
as  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  his  mailer.  . 

The  Scots,  ignorant  of  the  misfortunes  of  their  co¬ 
lony,  but  provoked  at  this  memorial,  fent  out  another 
colony  foon  after  of  1300  men,  to  fupport  an  eftabliffi- 
ment  which  was  now  no  more.  But  this  laft  expedi¬ 
tion  having  been  more  haftily  prepared  than  the  hr  , 
was  unlucky  in  its  paffage.  One  of  the  ftnps  was  loft 
at  fea,  many  men  died  on  (hip-board,  and  the  reft  ar* 
rived  at  different  times,  broken  in  their  health  and 
difpirited,  when  they  heard  the  fate  of  thofe  who  had 
gone  before  them— Added  to  the  misfortunes  of  the 
firft  colony,  the  fecond  had  a  misfortune  peculiar  to 
itfelf:  The  general  affembly  of  the  church  ot  Scot¬ 
land  fent  out  four  minifters,  with  orders  “  to  take 
charge  of  the  fouls  of  the  colony,  and  to  ereft  a  prel- 
bvtery,  with  a  moderator,  clerk,  and  record  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  to  appoint  ruling  elders,  deacons,  overfeers 
of  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  afliftants  in  the 
exercife  of  church  difeipline  and  government,  and  to- 
hold  regular  kirk-feffions.”  When  they  arrived,  the 
officers  and  gentlemen  were  occupied  in  building  houfes, 
for  themfelves  with  .their  own  hands,  becaufe  there 
was  no  help  to  be  got  from  others  5  yet  the  four  mm.- 
fters  complained  grievoufly  that  the  council  did  not  or¬ 
der  houfes  to  be  immediately  built  for  their  accommo¬ 
dation.  They  had  not  had  the  precaution  to  bring- 
with  them  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  direc¬ 
tors  at  home  to  the  council  abroad.  On  thefe  accounts, 
not  meeting  with  all  the  attention  they  expend  from 
the  higher,  they  paid  court  to  the  inferior  ranks  o* 
the  colonxfts,  and  by  that  means  threw  d.vtfions  into- 
the  colony.  They  exhaufted  the  fpirits  of  the  people, 
by  requiring  their  attendance  at  fevmon  four  or  five 
hours  at  a  ftretch,  relieving  each  other  by  preaching 
alternately,  but  allowing  no  relief  to  their  hearers. 
The  employment  of  one  of  the  days  fet  afide  for  re¬ 
ligious  exercife,  which  was  a  Wednefday,  they  divided 
into  three  parts,  thankfgiving,  humiliation,  and  fup- 
nlication,  in  which  three  minifters  followed  each  other. 
And  as  the  fervice  of  the  church  of  Scotland  confifts 
of  a  lecffure  with  a  comment,  a  fermon  two  prayers, 
three  pfalms,  and  a  bleffing,  the  work  of  tha  day 
upon  an  average  of  the  length  of  the  fervice  of-  that. 
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a2e.’  u0Uld  n0t  UP  ^ePs  tban  twelve  hours :  during 
which  fpace  of  time  the  colony  was  collefted,  and  kept 
dole  together  in  the  guard-room,  which  was  ufed  as 
a  church,  in  a  tropical  climate,  and  in  a  fickly  feafon. 

hey  prefented  a  paper  to  the  council,  and  made  it 
pubhc,  requiring  them  to  fet  afide  a  day  for  a  folemn 
railing  and  humiliation,  and  containing  their  reafons 
tor  their  requifition  ;  in  which,  under  pretence  of  enu¬ 
merating  the  fins  of  the  people,  they  poured  abufe  on 
their  rulers.  They  damped  the  courage  of  the  people 
by  continually  prefenting  hell  to  them  as  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  life  to  mod  men,  becaufe  mod  men  are  finners. 
Carrying  the  prelbyterian  doftrine  of  predeftination 
to  extremes,  they  Hopped  all  exertions,  by  (bowing  that 
the  confequence  of  them  depended  not  on  thofe  by 
whom  they  were  made.  They  converted  the  number- 
-  accidents  to  which  foldiers  and  feamen  are  expofed 
into  immediate  judgments  of  God  againft  their  fins. 
And  having  refolved  to  quit  the  fettlement,  they,  in 
excufe  for  their  doing  fo,  wrote  bitter  letters  to  the 
general  affembly  againft  the  characters  of  the  colonifts, 
and  the  advantages  of  the  colony  itfelf. 

One  of  them,  in  a  kind  of  hiftory  of  the  colony 
which  he  publifhed,  with  a  favage^triumph  exulted 
over  the  misfortunes  of  his  countrymen  in  the  follow- 
ing  words  j— They  were  fuch  a  rude  company,  that 
I  believe  Sodom  never  declared  fuch  impudence  in  fin¬ 
ning  as  they.  An  obfervant  eye  might  fee,  that  they 
were  running  the  way  they  went ;  hell  and  judgment 

time  Th  -  een  UP°n  threm’  3"d  in  ^efort  the 

time  Their  cup  was  full  :  it  could  hold  no  more  : 

'rCIie  npe’,  they  muft  be  cut  down  the 

fickle  of  the  wrath  of  God.” 

The  hft  party  that  joined  the  fecond  colony  at  Da- 

Ilin’r  threC  months*  fettled,  was  Cap- 

tan  Campbell  of  F, nab,  with  a  company  of  the  people  of 

his  own  eftate,  whom  he  had  commanded  in  Flanders, 
and  whom  he  carried  to  Darien  in  his  own  (hip.  0n 

'r,arr7'a,t  New  St  Andrew,  they  found  intelligence 
had  been  lately  received,  that  a  Spanilh  force  of  1600 

SounthWs'Ch  beCn  br°Ught  fr°m  the  coaft  of  the 
there  rtlT’a  ?  3t  T“bucantee,  waiting 

k  ,  nPat\,fh  frluadron  of  eleven  (hips  which 
Tn  tXPIftefd  ft'0u  d,arrive>  when  they  were  Jointly  to 

to  Can  tain  C  .  ^he.m,lltai7  command  was  offered 
_n.  , P  u-  ,9a™pbell»  ln  complement  to  his  reputation 
ofdR  hlS,u'rth’  Wh°  W3S  defcended  from  the  families 
of  Breada  bane  and  At  hole.  In  order  to  prevent  I 
joint  attack,  he  refolved  to  attack  firft  ;  anddierefore 
n  the  fecond  day  after  his  arrival,  he  marched  with 
^  t0  Tubucantf  >  before  his  arrival  was  known 
enemy,  ftormed  the  camp  in  the  niuht  time 
diffipated  the  Spanilh  force  with  much  daughter'  Tnd 
returned  to  the  fort  the  fifth  day  :  But  he  found  the 
Spamlh  Arps  before  the  harbour,  their  troops  landed 

ftooH3^^  3  b°Pe  °f  helP  or  Prorifion  cut  off;  yet  he 
flood  a  fiege  near  fix  weeks,  till  almoft  all  the  officers 
vere  dead,  the  enemy  by  their  approaches  had  cut  off 

obliged  t'  3nd  ,hlS  balls  U’ere  f°  expended,  that  he  was 

bSs  Th-  ‘  T  PCTter  d!ft,eS  °f  the  f?arrifon  'nto 

not  only  theSrmf0n  ‘t"  C3P,tulated-  obtained 
y  the  common  honours  of  war  and 
fo,  ,h«  pr„p,tty  of  lhe  co  bu"" 

been  conquerors,  exafted  hoftages  for  performance  of 
e  conditions.  Captain  Campbell  alone  defired  to  be 
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excepted  from  the  capitulation,  faying  he  was  fure  Darien. 

the  Spaniards  could  not  forgive  him  the  mifehief  which ' - v~ 

he  fo  lately  had  done  them.  The  brave,  by  their  cou¬ 
rage,  often  efcape  that  death  which  they  feem  to  pro- 
Vj  a  3pt31n  Campbell  made  his  efcape  in  his  veffel 
and,  (topping  nowhere,  arrived  fafely  at  New  York 
and  from  thence  to  Scotland,  where  the  company  pre¬ 
fented  him  with  a  gold  medal,  in  which  his  virtue  was 
commemorated,  to  inflame  his  family  with  the  love  of 
heroic  aftions.  And  the  Lord  Lyon  King  at  Arms 
vvhofe  office  it  is  in  Scotland  (and  fuch  offices  fliould 
be  everywhere)  to  confer  badges  of  diftinftion  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  heraldry  upon  honourable  aftions, 
gave  him  a  Highlander  and  an  Indian  for  fupporters 
to  h:s  coat  of  arms. 

,  A  barder  fatp  attended  thofe  whom  Captain  Caffip- 
be  '  .eP  a}  Darien-  They  were  fo  weak  in  their  health 
as  not  to  be  able  to  weigh  up  the  anchors  of  the  Riling 
Sun,  one  of  their  (hips,  which  carried  60  guns:  But 
he  generous  Span, ards  affifted  them.  In  going  out  of 
the  harbour  (he  ran  aground  :  The  prey  was  tempting, 
and  to  obtain  it,  the  Spaniards  had  only  to  Hand  by 

InVfTr  011  ;  .  but  flowed  that  mercy  to  the  Scots 
m  d.ftrefs,  which  one  of  the  countrymen  of  thofe 
cots,  General  Elliot,  returned  to  the  pofterity  of  the 
Spaniards  at  the  end  of  the  late  conflagration  at  the 
iege-of  Gibraltar.  The  Darien  (hips  being  leaky  and 

Ee/fo'diff' ’  rrC  0bi!Td  f.n  the,'r  voyage  take 

S  n  P/«s  belonging  to  Spain  and  Eng. 

land.  I  he  Spaniards  in  the  new  world  (howed  them 
kindnefs ;  the  Enghffi  governments  (howed  them  none; 
and  in  one  place  one  of  their  (hips  was  feized  and  de- 

annthd’  r0P.thefe  only , Captain  Campbell’s  (hip  and 
another  fmall  one  were  faved  :  The  Royal  Sun  was  loft 
on  the  bar  of  Charleftown ;  and  of  the  colony,  not 
more  than  50,  faved  from  war,  (hipwreck,  or  difeafe 
ever  faw  their  country  again.  ’ 

thePrflrS"  ’  M'hf  h3dfftood  the  bI°w,  could  not  (land 
the  refleftion  of  misfortune.  He  was  feized  with  a 

lunacy  in  his  paflage  home  after  the  ruin  of  the  firft 
colony  :  But  he  recovered  in  his  own  country,  where 
his  fpint  Hill  ardent  and  unbroken,  prefented  a  new 
plan  to  the  company,  founded  on  the  idea  of  King 
\\  illiarn,  that  Eng  and  (hould  have  the  joint  dominion 
of  the  fettlement  with  Scotland. 

He  furvived  many  years  in  Scotland,  pitied,  refpeft. 
ed,  but  neglefted.  After  the  union  of  the  two  king¬ 
doms,  he  claimed  reparation  of  his  Ioffes  from  the  eoui- 
valent-money  given  by  England  to  the  Darien  Com¬ 
pany  but  got  nothing  :  becaufe  a  grant  to  him  from 

b"n  o",,  “  *a  of 

Thus  ended  the  colony  of  Darien.  Men  look  into 
the  works  of  poets  for  fubjefts  of  fatire  ;  but  they  are 
more  often  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  hiftory.  ^'he 
application  of  the  Dutch  to  King  William  againft  the 
Darien  Company  affords  the  fureft  of  all  pilofs/that 

En'crl S  ‘hVntefeft.of  the  Brit;fh  ‘Panels  to  fupport  it. 

England,  by  the  imprudence  of  ruining  that  fettle- 

tThe’rfilf  th16  0PP0AUnity  °f  g3ininS  “d  continuing 
to  herfelf  the  greateft  commercial  empire  that  proba¬ 
bly  ever  will  be  upon  earth.  Had  (he  treated  with 
Scotland,  in  the  hour  of  the  diftrefs  of  the  comoanv 

u0nionJofnttlPOkeffiT  °f  thtfett,ement>  or  adopted  the 
union  of  the  kingdoms,  which  the  fovereign  of  both 

^  2  propofed 


t 
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"Darien,  propofed  to  them,  that  poffeflion  could  certainly  have 

- - - '  been  obtained.  Had  Ihe  treated  with  Spain  to  relm- 

nuilh  an  imaginary  right,  or  at  leaf!  to  give  a  paffage 
acrofs  the  ifthmus,  upon  receiving  duties  fo  high  as  to 
overbalance  all  the  chance  of  lofs  by  a  contraband  trade, 
fhe  had  probably  obtained  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
Had  file  broke  with  Spain  for  the  fake  of  gaining  by 
force  one  of  thofe  favours,  fhe  would  have  loft  far  lefs 
than  ftie  afterwards  did  by  carrying  a  war  into  that 
country  for  many  years,  to  force  a  king  upon  the  Spa¬ 
niards  again!!  their  will.  Even  a  rupture  with  Spain 
for  Darien,  if  it  had  proved  fuccefsful,  would  have 
knit  the  two  nations  together  by  the  moft  folid  of  ties, 
their  mutual  intereft  :  for  the  Englifh  muft  then  have 
depended  upon ‘Spain  for  the  fafety  of  then  caravans 
by  land,  and  the  Spaniards  upon  England  for  the  lately 
of  their  fleets  by  fea.  Spain  and  England  would  have 
been  bound  together  as  Portugal  and  England  have 
long  been-;  and  the  Spanilh  treafures  have  failed,  un¬ 
der  the  wings  of  Englifh  navies,  from  the  Spanilh imam 
to  Cadiz,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  treafures  ot  1  or- 
tugal  have  failed  under  the  fame  proteaion,  facred  and 
untouched,  from  the  Brazils  to  Lilbon. 

It  has  been  made  a  queftion,  whether  King  \\  u- 
liam  behaved  with  his  ordinary  fincerity  and  fteadinels, 
in  the  affurances  of  favour  which  he  gave  more  than 
once  to  the  company  during  their  diftteffes.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  anecdote  makes  it  probable,  that  there  was  a 
ftruggle  in  his  breall  between  the  part  which  he  was 
obliged  to  aft  to  pleafe  his  Englilh  and  Dutch  at  the 
expence  of  his  Scots  fubjeas  and  h.s  own  feelings. 

A  provifion  (hip  of  the  firft  colony,  in  which  were  30 
gentlemen  paffengers,  and  fome  of  them  of  noble  birth, 
having  been  Ihipwrecked  at  Carthagena,  the  Spaniards, 
believing  or  pretending  to  believe  that  they  were 
fmugglers,  caft  them  into  a  dungeon,  and  threatened 
them  with  death.  The  company  deputed  Lord  Bafil 
Hamilton  from  Scotland  to  implore  King  Williams 
proteaion  for  the  prifoners.  The  king  at  firft  refuted 
to  fee  him,  becaufe  he  had  not  appeared  at  court  when 
he  was  laft  in  London.  But  when  this  difficulty  was 
removed  by  explanation,  an  expreflion  fell  from  the 
king,  which  (bowed  his  fenfe  of  the  generous  condua 
of  another,  although  influenced  by  the  Englifh  and 
Dutch  Eaft  India  Companies,  he  could  not  refolve  to 
imitate  it  in  his  own.  For  Lord 

vine  been  put  off  from  time  to  time,  but  at  laft  fixed 
to  be  in  the  council  chamber  after  a  council  was  over 
the  king,  who  had  forgotten  the  appointment,  was  pal¬ 
ling  into  another  room,  when  Lord  Bafil  placed  him- 
felfin  the  paffage,  and  faid,  “  That  he  came  commit 
fioned  by  a  great  body  of  his  majefty  s  fubjeas  to  lay 
their  misfortunes-at  his  feet ;  that  he  had  a  right  to 
b-  heard,  and  would  be  heard  The  king  returned, 
liftened  with  patience,  gave  inftant  orders  to  apply 
Spain  for  redrefs  ;  and  then  turning  to  thofe  near  him, 
fcfid  “  This  young  man  is  too  bold,  if  any  man  can 
be  too  bold  in  his  country’s  cade."  .1  had  this  anec¬ 
dote  from  the  prefent  eatl  of  Selkirk,  grandfon  to 

L<Kinga  William’s  defertion  of  a  company  ere  fled 
upon  the  faith  of  his  own  charter,  and  the  Engli 11 
oppreffions  of  it,  were  the  reafons  why  fo  many  of  the 
Scots  during  four  fucceflive  reigns,  d'flnied  the  caufe 
,f  the  Revolution  and  of  the  Union.  And  that  diftike, 


joined  to  Englifh  difcontents,  brought  upon  both  coun-  .Dam 
tries  two  rebellions,  the  expenditure  of  many  millions 

of  money,  and  (which  is  a  far  greater  lofs)  the  ooivn-  - - - - , 

fall  of  many  of  their  nobleft  and  moft  ancient  tami- 
lies. _ Sir  John  Dairy  tuple's  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain 

anti  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  ,  .  ...  - 

DARII,  in  Logic,  one  of  the  modes  of  fyllogifm  ot 
the  firft  figure,  wherein  the  major  propofition  is  an  u- 
niverfal  affirmative,  and  the  minor  and  conclufion  par¬ 
ticular  affirmatives  :  thus, 


RI- 

I. 


Da-  Every  thing  that  is  moved,  is  moved  by 
another  ; 

Some  body  is  moved  ; 

Therefore,  fome  body  js  moved  by  ano¬ 
ther. 

DARIORIGUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of 
the  Veneti  in  Gallia  Celtica;  called  in  the  Notitia  Lug- 
dunenfis,  Civitas  Venetum,  after  the  manner  of  the  lower 
age.  Now  Vannes,  or  Venues,  in  Brittany.  W.  Long. 

2"  DARIUS, 7 the  name  of  feveral  kings  of  Perfia.  See 

(Billon  of)  Perfia.  .  „  .  , 

DARK1NG,  a  market-town  of  Surrey  in  England, 
fituated  ten  miles  eaft  of  Guilford.  The  market  is  no¬ 
ted  for  corn  and  provifions,  more  efpecially  for  fowls. 
W.  Long.  8.  20.  N.  Lat.  51.18.  _  _ 

DARKNESS,  the  abfence,  privation,  or  want  ot 
natural  light.  “  Darknefs  was  upon  the  iace  ot  the 
deep.”  (Gen.  1.  2.)  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  chaos  was  plun¬ 
ged  in  thick  darknefs,  becaufe  hitherto  the  light  was 
not  created.  One  of  the  moft  terrible  forts  of  dark¬ 
nefs  was  that  which  Mofes  brought  upon  Egypt  as 
a  plague  to  the  inhabitants  of  it.  The  Septuagmt, 
our  tranflation  of  the  Bible,  and  indeed  moft  others, 
in  explaining  Mofes’s  account  of  this  darknefs  render 
it  “  a  darknefs  which  may  be  felt and  the  \  ulga  e 
has  it  “  palpable  darknefs that  is,  a  darknefs 
confiding  of  black  vapours  and  exhalations,  fo  con- 
denfed  that  they  might  be  perceived  by  the  organs  of 
feeling  or  feeing  :  but  fome  commentators  think  that 
this  is  carrying  the  fenfe  too  far,  fince  in  fuch  a  me¬ 
dium  as  this  mankind  could  not  live  an  hour,  much  left 
for  the  fpace  of  three  days,  as  the  Egypt.ansare  fa.d 
to  have  done,  during  the  time  this  darknefs  lafted 1  ,  and 
therefore  they  imagine,  that  mftead  of  a  darknefs  that 
may  be  felt,  the  Hebrew  plirafe  may  figmfy  a  darknefs 
wherein  men  went  groping  and  feeling  about  for  every 
thing  they  wanted.  Le  Clerc  is  of  this  opinion,  and 
thinks  that  Philo,  in  his  life  of  Mofes,  u'lderllo°d  ^e 
paffage  in  its  right  fenfe.  “  For  in  this  darknefs  (fays 
he),  whoever  were  in  bed,  durft  not  get  up  ;  and  fuch 
as  their  natural  occafions  compelled  to  get  up,  went 
feeling  about  by  the  walls,  or  any  thing  they  could  lay 
hold  on,  as  if  they  had  been  blind  ”  What  it  was 
that  occafioned  this  darknefs,  whether  it  was  in  the 
air  or  in  the  eyes  ;  whether  it  was  a  fufpenfion  of  light 
from  the  fun  in  that  country,  or  a  black  thick  vapour 
which  totally  intercepted  it,  there  is  reafon  to  thin 
that  the  defection  which  the  author  of  the  book  ot 
Wifdom  (xvi.  1,  a,  3.  &c.)  gives  us  of  ‘^.r  inward 
terrors  and  confternation,  is  not  altogether  coj.jeftural, 
viz.  that  they  were  not  only  prifoners  of  darknefs,  and 
fettered  with  the  bonds  of  a  long  night,  but  were  hor¬ 
ribly  aftonithed  likewife,  and  troubled  with  ftrang^  ap 
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Darknefs  paritions ;  for  while  over  them  was  fpread  an  heavy 
l|  night,  they  were  to  tliemfelyes  more  grievous  than  dark- 
ar  os*  _.  nefs. 

During  the  laft  three  hours  that  our  Saviour  hanged 
upon  the  crofs,  a  darknefs  covered  the  face  of  the  earth, 
to  the  great  terror  and  amazement  of  the  people  pre- 
fent  at  his  execution.  This  extraordinary  alteration  in 
the  face  of  nature  (fays  Dr  Macknight,  in  his  Harmony 
of  the  Go/pels),  was  peculiarly  proper,  whilft  the  Sun 
of  righteoufnefs  was  withdrawing  his  beams  from  the 
land  of  Ifrael  and  from  the  world  ;  not  only  becaufe 
it  W'as  a  miraculous  teftimony  borne  by  God  himfelf 
to  his  innocence  :  but  alfo  becaufe  it  was  a  fit  emblem 
of  its  departure  and  its  effe&s,  at  lead  till  his  light 
fhone  out  anew  with  additional  fplendor  in  the  miniftry 
of  his  apoftles.  The  darknefs  which  now  covered  Ju¬ 
dea  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  beginning  about 
noon,  and  continuing  till  Jefus  expired,  was  not  the 
effeft  of  an  ordinary  eclipfe  of  the  fun  :  for  that  can 
never  happen  but  at  the  new  moon  ;  whereas  now  it 
was  full  moon  ;  not  to  mention,  that  the  total  dark¬ 
nefs  occafioned  by  eclipfes  of  the  fun  never  continues 
above  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes  ;  wherefore  it  muft 
have  been  produced  by  the  divine  power,  in  a  manner 
We  ..a.re  not  a^e  t0  explain.  Accordingly,  Luke 
(xxiii.  44,  45.),  after  relating  that  there  was  darknefs 
over  all  the  earth,  adds,  “  and  the  fun  was  darkened 
which  perhaps  may  imply,  that  the  darknefs  of  the 
fun  did  not  occafion,  but  proceeded  from,  the  dark¬ 
nefs  that  was  over  all  the  land.  Farther,  the  Chriftian 
writers,  in  their  moft  ancient  apologies  to  the  Hea¬ 
thens,  affirm,  that  as  it  was  full  moon  at  the  paffover 
when  Chriit  was  crucified,  no  fuch  eclipfe  could  hap¬ 
pen  by  the  courfe  of  nature.  They  obferve  alfo,  that 
it  was  taken  notice  of  as  a  prodigy  by  the  Heathens 
themfelves. 

DARLINGTON,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  fituated  on  a  flat  on  the  river  Skerne,  which  falls 
into  the  Tees.  It  is  a  pretty  large  place,  has  feveral 
ftreets,  and  a  fpacious  market-place.  It  gives  title  of 
earl  to  the  Vane  family.  W.  Long.  1.  1  r.  N.  Lat. 
54-  30. 

DARMSTADT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  capital  of  the  landgraviate 
of  Hefie  Darmftadt,  with  a  handfome  caftle,  where 
its  own  prince  generally  refides.  It  is  feated  on  a  ri¬ 
ver  of  the  fame  name,  in  E.  Long.  8.  40.  N.  Lat.  49. 
5°. 

DARNEL.  See  Lolium,  Botany  Index. 
DARNLEY,  Lord.  See  ( Hiflory  of\  Scot¬ 
land.  4 

HARTFORD,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Rent  in 
England,  feated  on  the  river  Darent,  not  far  from  its> 
influx  into  the  Thames.  E.  Long.  o.  16.  N.  Lat.  ci 
25* 

DARTMOUTH,  a  fea-port  town  in  Devonfhire, 
feated  on  the  river  Dart,  near  its  fall  into  the  fea.  It 
is  a  well  frequented  and  populous  place,  having  a  com¬ 
modious  harbour,  and  a  confiderable  trade  by  fea. 
d  he  town  is  large  and  well  built  but  the  flreets  are 
narrow  and  bad,  though  all  paved.  It  has  the  title  of 
an  earldom,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
W.  Long.  4.  o.  N.  Lat.  50.  .25. 

DARIOS,  in  Anatomy 7  one  of  the  coats  which 


form  the  ferotum.  It  is  called  the  dartos  mufcle  ;  but  Dar win. 

Dr  Hunter  fays,  that  no  fuch  mufcle  can  be  found,1 - 

and  Albinus  takes  no  notice  of  it  in  his  tables. 

.  DARWIN,  Erasmus,  a  phyfician,  a  poet,  and  me¬ 
dical.  writer,  was  born  at  Elflon,  near  Newark,  in 
Nottinghamfhire,  on  the  12th  December  1 731.  He 
was  the  fourth  fon  of  Robert  Darwin  Efq.  He  received 
the  early  part  of  his  education  at  Chefterfield  fchool, 
under  the  reverend  Mr  Burrows,  of  w’hom  he  always 
fpoke  with  great  refpea.  He  was  entered,  with  two 
of  his  elder. brothers,  at  St  John’s  college,  Cambridge  ; 
and,  being  intended  for  the  pradfice  of  medicine,  took 
the  degree  of  M.  B.  in  1755,  defending  in  his  thefis 
an  opinion,  that  the  motion  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is 
produced  ,  by  the  immediate  ftimulus  of  the  blood. 

During  his  refidence  in  Cambridge,  Mr  Darwin  was 
ele&ed  to  one  of  Lord  Exeter’s  fcholarihips,  worth 
about  1 61.  per  annum,  which,  from  the  meagrenefs  of 
his  father’s  income  at  that  time,  was  efteemed  a  de¬ 
finable  acquifition.  After  having  prepared  himfelf  for 
his  future  profeffion,  by  an  attendance  on  the  lectures 
of  Dr  Hunter,  in  London,  and  by  a  fevere  courfe  of 
fiudy  at  Edinburgh,  he  contemplated  the  metropolis 
as  the  proper  theatre  for  his  exertions.  Deterred,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  want  of  an  immediate  introduction,  and 
the  improbability  of  obtaining  immediate  patronage, 

Dr  Darwin  thought  it  altogether  more  advifeabie  to 
fettle  in  the  country  :  the  firft  place  to  which  he  went, 
in  the  capacity  of  a  phyfician,  was  Nottingham,  where 
lie  w*as  entirely  difappointed  in  his  hopes  of  pra&ice  • 
he  removed,  therefore,  to  Litchfield,  with  letters  of  in¬ 
troduction  to  Lady  Grefiey  and  the  reverend  Mr  Se¬ 
ward.  Here  his  great  capacity  and  various  acquire¬ 
ments  were  moll  juftly  appreciated :  he  refided  at 
Litchfield  during  a  great  number  of  years,  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  a  very  extenfive  reputation,  and  a  very  pro¬ 
fitable  praCtice,  the  foundation  of  which  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  laid  by  his  fuccefs  in  reftoring  to  health  a 
gentleman  of  fortune  in  the  neighbourhood,  whofe  re¬ 
covery  was  defpaired  of  by  a  numerous  circle  of  friends 
and  acquaintances. 

In  the  year  1757  Dr  Darwin  married  Mifs  Mary- 
Howard,  daughter  of  Charles  Howard,  Efq;  by  his 
wife,  Elizabeth  Foley:  fhe  died  in  1770.  By  this 
lady  he  had  five  children,  two  of  whom  died  in  their 
infancy  :  the  eldefl  fon,  Charles,  he  educated  to  his 
own  profeffion,  but  he  died  in  the  20th  year  of  his  age, 
very  foon  after  he  had  finifhed  his  courfe  of  ftudies  at 
Edinburgh,  where  he  gained  confiderable  reputation, 
by  endeavouring  to  furnifh  a  criterion  for  diftinguifhin^ 
pus  from  mucus.  & 

Soon  after  the  deceafe  of  his  wife,  Dr  Darwin  com¬ 
menced  his  laborious  work,  the  Zoonomia,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  he  did  not  think  proper  to  publifh  till  about  eight* 
years  fince.  6 

In  1778  he  obtained  a  leafe  ©f  a  piclurefque  fpot  of 
ground,  about  a  mile  from  Litchfield,  where  a  cold 
bath  was  erecled  by  Sir  John  Flayer,  an  eminent  phy¬ 
fician  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century:  there  is  a 
grotto.,  furrounded  by  projecting  rocks,  from  the  edges- 
of  which  trickles  a  perpetual  fhower  of  water.  This* 
place  became  his  favourite  retreat  and  amufement:. 
here  he  formed  a  botanic  garden,  and  began  his  poem 
on  the  “  Loves  of  the.  Plants,”  the  feenery  of  which. 


Darwin. 
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f<  as  adapted  to  love-fcenes,  and  being  thence  a  proper 
rcfidence  for  the  modern  goddefs  of  Botany,”  is  taken 
from  thefe  fequeftered  ftiades  : — 

And  if  with  thee  fome  haplefs  maid  fliould  ftray, 
Difaftrous  Love  companion  of  her  way, 

Oh  lead  her  timid  fteps  to  yonder  glade, 

Whofe  arching  cliffs  depending  alders  (hade  \ 

There  as  meek  Evening  wakes  her  temperate  breeze, 
And  moonbeams  glimmer  through  the  trembling 

trees. 

The  rills,  that  guggle  round,  (hall  foothe  her  ear. 

The  weeping  rocks  fhall  number  tear  for  tear,  &c.  &c. 

Canto  i,  line  25. 

In  1780,  Dr  Darwin  was  called  to  attend  Colonel 
JSacheverel  Pole,  of  Radbournc-hall,  four  miles  from 
Derby  *,  and  a  few  months  after  the  deceafe  of  the  co¬ 
lonel,  he  married  his  relift,  Mrs  Pole,  with  a  jointure 
of  600I.  per  annum.  The  marriage  of  Dr  Darwin  oc- 
cafioned  his  immediate  removal  from  Litchfield  to  Rad- 
bourne,  where  he  relided  two  years,  till  he  got  accom¬ 
modated  with  a  houfe  in  Derby.  In  this  lalt  fituation 
he  remained  till  about  two  months  before  his  death, 
when  he  removed  to  Breadwall  Priory,  about  three 
miles  from  Derby,  which  was  a  commodious  and  peace¬ 
ful  retirement  for  his  old  age. 

During  the  laft  few  years,  Dr  Darwin  was  much 
fubjeft  to  inflammation  in  his  breaft  and  lungs }  and 
had  a  very  ferious  attack  of  this  difeafe  in  the  courfe 
of  the  fpring  of  1801,  from  which,  after  repeated 
bleedings,  he  with  difficulty  recovered.  On  the  10th 
of  April  1 802,  he  was  attacked  with  a  fevere  fhivering 
fit,  followed  by  a  correfpondent  hot  one,  and  accom¬ 
panied  with  fymptoms  of  inflammation  in  his  lungs  : 
his  furgeon,  Mr  Hadley,  took  from  him,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  day,  25  ounces  of  blood.  The  fever  was  re¬ 
moved,  and  in  two  or  three  days  he  became,  to  all 
appearance,  quite  wrell.  On  the  17th  as  he  was  walk¬ 
ing  in  his  garden  with  Mrs  Darwin,  and  a  lady  of  a- 
bout  his  own  age,  the  latter  remarked,  that  he  would 
have  fufficient  employment  for  ten  years  in  bringing 
all  his  plans  about  the  place  to  perfeftion.  “  You  ma¬ 
dam  (he  replied)  have  as  good  a  profpeft  as  any  body 
I  know,  of  your  age,  of  living  ten  years  \  I  have  not.” 
Mrs  Darwin  remarked  his  good  looks,  fpirits,  and 
ftrength.  He  faid,  “  I  ahvays  appear  particularly  well 
immediately  before  I  become  ill.”  He  fat  with  his  fa¬ 
mily  in  the  evening,  converfing  with  his  ufual  cheer- 
fulnefs  ;  went  to  bed,  and  rofe  at  fix  on  the  following 
morning  •,  wrote  fome  letters  till  after  feven,  w>hen  he 
was  feized  with  a  chilly  fit,  which  increafed,  and  was 
attended  with  third.  He  then  fift  dowrn  by  the  kitchen- 
fire  and  drank  a  confiderable  quantity  of  butter-milk  \ 
but  feeling  himfelf  much  indifpofed,  he  lay  dowm  on  a 
fofa,  when  becoming  more  cold  and  torpid,  he  was 
raifed  up,  and  placed  in  an  arm-chair,  where,  without 
pain  or  any  emotion,  he  expired  a  little  before  nine,  in 
the  7 1  ft  year  of  his  age. 

Dr  Darwin  left  a  widow  and  fix  children,  three  boys 
and  three  girls,  by  his  laft  marriage.  There  was 
alfo  another  child,  who  died  an  infant.  Befide  thefe, 
he  left  two  natural  daughters  whom  he  had  eftablifh- 
cd  in  a  fchool  at  Afhbourne,  and  for  whofe  inftruftion 


and  afliftance  he  compofed^and  publifhed  his  (<  Treatife  Darwin, 
on  Female  Education.” 

During  the  whole  of  his  life,  Dr  Darwin  was  re¬ 
markable  for  great  benevolence  of  difpofition,  and  it 
was  particularly  confpicuous  in  the  care  he  took  even 
of  the  loweft  animals.  The  keennefs  of  his  feelings  on 
this  fubjeft  has  been  attributed  to  the  flrong  impreflion 
made  upon  his  mind  by  a  reprefentation  of  the  tortures 
of  the  inquifition,  which  was  fhown  to  him  at  an  early 
age.  He  had  frequently  expreffed  a  ftrong  defire,  that 
the  termination  of  his  exiftence  might  be  without  pain, 
having  always  looked  upon  death  as  the  lefs  evil  of  the 
two.  He  was  of  a  middle  ftature,  in  perfon  grofs  and 
corpulent  \  his  features  were  coarfe,  and  his  counte¬ 
nance  heavy  5  if  not  wholly  void  of  animation,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  was  by  no  means  expreflive.  In  his  gait  and 
drefs  he  was  rather  clumfy  and  flovenly,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  walked  with  his  tongue  hanging  out  of  his  mouth. 

His  convention  abounded  with  very  unequal  fallies 
of  wit :  when  he  found  himfelf  engaged  with  a  power¬ 
ful  antagonift  in  argument,  he  had  fometimes  recourfe 
to  ridicule,  a  weapon  which  he  did  not  always  handle 
with  dexterity,  for  he  was  affefted  with  an  impediment 
in  his  fpeech  which  rendered  his  enunciation  fcarcely 
intelligible. 

About  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Dr  Darwin  wTas  fei¬ 
zed  with  a  fit  of  the  gout  *,  in  confequence  of  which  he 
totally  abftained  from  all  fermented  liquors,  not  even 
tafting  fmall  beer,  or  a  drop  of  any  kind  of  wine  5  but 
he  ate  plentifully  of  flefh-meat,  and  all  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruit,  ufing  for  his  drink,  at  meals,  chiefly 
water  alone,  or  cream  and  water,  with  tea  and  coffee 
between  them,  as  ufual.  By  this  abftinence  from  fer¬ 
mented  liquors,  he  kept  quite  free  from  gout  for  15 
years,  and  from  fome  other  complaints  to  which  he  had 
been  fubjeft.  He  then  indulged  himfelf  occafionally 
with  a  little  wine  and  water  ;  cyder  and  water,  & c. 
but  wTas  fpeedily  admonifhed  into  his  former  temper¬ 
ance,  by  a  paroxyfm  of  the  gout.  He  wTas  in  the  ha¬ 
bit  of  eating  a  large  quantity  of  food,  and  his  ftomach 
poffeffed  a  ftrong  power  of  digeftion.  His  advice  fre¬ 
quently  was  “  Eat,  or  be  eaten  but  he  took  every 
opportunity  to  imprefs  a  dread  of  all  fermented  liquors 
on  the  minds  of  his  patients,  whofe  difeafes  he  was  too 
ready  to  reprefent  as  originating  in  the  frequent  ufe  of 
them.  In  the  “  Botanic  Garden,”  he  has  alfo  taken 
an  opportunity  to  exprefs  his  ftrong  antipathy  againft 
fermented  and  fpirituous  liquors,  by  comparing  their 
effefts  to  that  of  the  Promethean  fire  :  “  The  ancient 
ftory  of  Prometheus,  who  concealed  in  his  bofom  the 
fire  he  had  ftolen,  and  afterward  had  a  vulture  perpe¬ 
tually  gnawing  his  liver,  affords  fo  apt  an  allegory  for 
the  effefts  of  drinking  fpirituous  liquors,  that  one  (hould 
be  induced  to  think  the  art  of  diftillation,  as  well  as 
fome  other  chemical  proceffes  (fuch  as  calcining  gold) 
had  been  known  in  times  of  great  antiquity,  and  loft 
again.  The  fw^allowing  drams  cannot  be  better  repre- 
fented  in  hieroglyphic  language,  than  by  taking  fire 
into  one’s  bofom  *,  and  certain  it  is,  that  the  general 
effeft  of  drinking  fermented  or  fpirituous  liquors  is  an 
inflamed,  fchirrous,  or  paralytic  liver,  with  its  vari¬ 
ous  critical  or  confequential  difeafes,  as  leprous  erup¬ 
tions  on  the  face,  gout,  dropfy,  epilepfy,  and  infa- 
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Barwin.  The  various  productions  of  Dr  Darwin^  fanciful  and 

™n  v~”  philofophical  pen,  have  long  fince  been  expofed  to  pub¬ 
lic  criticifm,  and  received  an  ample  fhare,  as  well  of 
obloquy  as  applaufe.  Still,  however,  he  has  claims 
to  celebrity  from  the  literary  luftre  which  adorns  his 
character,  as  a  medical  philofopher,  a  philofophical  a- 
gricultor,  and  a  poet. 

The  pretenfions  of  Dr  Darwin  to  high  rank  as  a  me¬ 
dical  philofopher  will,  of  courfe,  fubftantiate  them- 
felves  in  the  merits,  numerous  and  folid  as  they  are,  of 
the  “  Zoonomia.”  In  whichever  point  of  view  this 
work  fhall  be  confidered,  whether  as  a  mere  repofitory 
of  curious  natural  and  medical  faCts,  or  as  a  fcheme 
and  fyftem  of  pathological  and  phyfiological  difquifi- 
tion,  is  probably  matter  of  trifling  import,  fofar  as  the 
reputation  of  its  author  is  concerned.  By  either  mode 
of  appreciation  it  is,  unqueftionably,  a  noble  effort  of 
human  labour  or  of  human  wit  ;  and  though  its  illu- 
ftrious  author  may  have  fometimes  erred  from  excels  of 
ingenuity,  and  been  occafionally  blinded  by  too  great 
a  love  of  fyftem,  the  Zoonomia  will  ever  be  confidered 
as  a  produClion  of  tranfcendent  merit. 

As  a  philofophical  agricultor  Dr  Darwin  mull  ever 
be  entitled  to  the  higheft  confederation.  In  order  to 
profit  by  the  multitudinous  experiments  of  Hales, 
Grew,  Malpighi,  Bonnet,  Du  Hamel,  Buffon,  Spal¬ 
lanzani,  Prieftley,  &c.  collected  in  the  “  Phytologia,” 
it  is  not  neceffary  to  take  poflfeffion  of  the  air-built  the¬ 
ory  of  vegetation  which  is  there  conftruCted,  and  fe- 
curely  inhabit  it  as  an  edifice  whofe  folidity  is  equal  to 
its  elegance.  Whether  the  analogy  is  in  fad  fo  clofe 
between  the  parts  and  functions  of  animal  and  vegeta¬ 
ble  beings  *, — whether  the  anatomy  of  the  one  fo  ftriCl- 
ly  correfponds  with  that  of  the  other,  as  to  induce  a 
belief  that  the  latter  are  in  reality  an  inferior  order  of 
the  former,  poifeffed  of  a  brain,  uterus,  mufcles,  and 
complete  nervous  fyftem,  is  an  inquiry,  which,  how¬ 
ever  curious,  muft  furely  be  fubordinate  in  comparifon 
with  thofe  grand  and  indifputable  difcoveries  which  the 
application  of  chemiftry  to  agriculture  has  brought  to 
light.  A  fmall  portion  only  of  the  Phytologia  is  de¬ 
voted  to  this  fanciful  fyftem  of  vegetable  phyfiology  : 
the  fecond  part,  divided  into  three  feCtions,  treats  on 
the  economy  of  vegetation  ;  and  the  third,  on  agricul¬ 
ture  and  horticulture,  is  divided  into  fix  feClions. 

Dr  Darwin,  in  his  charaCler  as  a  poet,  does  not 
ftand  very  high  in  the  eftiraation  of  fome.  The  ear  is 
fafcinated  and  feduced  by  the  mellifluence  of  his  num¬ 
bers,  but  there  is  a  harlotry  in  his  embellifliments 
which  is  unchafte.  His  cadences  are  not  fufficiently 
varied  for  a  poem  of  fuch  length  as  the  “  Botanic 
Garden  indeed  there  is  an  evident  mechanifm  in  the 
conftruCtion  of  his  lines  which  it  is  by  no  means  plea- 
fant  to  deteCl.  But  an  imagination  of  unrivalled  rich- 
nefs  ;  a  felicity  of  allufion  to  whatever  can  throw  luftre 
on  his  fubjeCI,  to  ancient  mythology  and  modern  dif¬ 
coveries,  to  the  works  of  nature  and  of  art  ;  if  thefe 
are  fome  of  the  eflentials  of  poetry,  Dr  Darwin  may 
certainly  claim  them  as  his  own.  No  man,  perhaps, 
was  ever  happier  in  the  fele&ion  and  compofition  of 
his  epithets,,  had  a  more  imperial  command  of  words, 
or  could  elucidate  with  fuch  accuracy  and  elegance  the 
mod  complex  and  intricate  machinery.  Who  but  Dr 
Darwin  would  have  thought  of  defcribing  a  porcelain 
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manufa&ory  in  verfe ;  the  powers  and  conftfu&ion  of  Barwin. 
a  fleam  engine  ;  the  mechanifm  of  a  watch  ;  and  the  Y— — 

complexity  of  a  cotton-mill  ?  Thefe,  and  many  fimilar 
deferiptions,  to  be  found  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  are 
inimitable  in  their  way.  In  fome  of  his  minor  effufions 
he  is  particularly  happy  :  the  beautiful  little  fong  “  to 
May,”  is  exquifitely  finifhed  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  thirty  lines  in  the  Botanic  Garden  to  rival  in 
dignity  and  pathos  the  “  Addrefs  to  Swilcar’s  Oak,,y 
introduced  in  the  Phytologia. 

As  a  profe  writer,  Dr  Darwin  was  incorreft  \  his 
grammatical  errors  are  numerous,  and  he  was  even  de¬ 
ficient  in  orthography.  In  the  year  1758,  he  publifh- 
ed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  “  An  attempt  to 
confute  the  opinion  of  Henry  Earl,  concerning  the  af- 
cent  of  vapour  and  “  An  account  of  the  cure  of  a 
periodical  haemoptoe,  by  keeping  the  patient  awake 
This  was  followed  by  4‘  Experiments  *on  animal  fluids 
in  the  exhaufted  receiver.”  He  inferted  in  the  Derby 
Mercury,  an  elegy  written  at  Matlock,  and  addreffed 
to  Mrs  Darwin  j  another  piece  occaftoned  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  moft  fatal  diftemper  among  horned  cat¬ 
tle,  at  Calke,  near  Derby  ;  and  a  third  article  on  oc- 
cafion  of  the  earthquake,  which  feveral  years  ago  was 
felt  at  Derby,  and  in  the  furrounding  country.  Ia 
1782,  the  Botanical  Society  of  Litchfield  publifhed  a* 
tranflation  of  Linnasus’s  S 'yjfemci  VegetahiliutJi ,  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  which  was  principally  confided  to  Dr  Dar¬ 
win.  His  other  works  have  already  been  mentioned 
in  the  courfe  of  this  biographical  (ketch.  He  left  a- 
poem  entitled  “  The  Temple  of  Nature,”  which  was 
publifhed  after  his  death. 

Next  to  medicine,  mechanics,  and  almoft  every' 
branch  of  natural  hiftory,  engaged  his  attention.  He 
not  only  purfued  thefe  ftudies  with  great  ardour  and 
diligence  himfelf,  but  alfo  embraced  every  opportunity 
of  cultivating  and  encouraging  them  among  his  nume¬ 
rous  connexions  and  acquaintance.  Very  foon  after  he 
fettled  in  Derby,  he  inftituted  and  eftablifhed  a  philo¬ 
fophical  fociety  and  library,  both  of  which  were  in  a 
flourifhing  ftate  at  the  time  of  his  deceafe.  He  alfo 
took  pleafure  in  encouraging  works  in  natural  hi¬ 
ftory. 

But  though  the  learning,  tafte,  and  genius  of  Dr 
Darwin,  were  eminently  difplayed  in  thefe  purfuits, 
yet  there  was  one  great  end,  to  the  attainment  of 
which  all  his  talents  and  views  were  dire61ed.  He  did 
not  hefitate  openly  and  repeatedly  to  declare,  that  the 
acquifition  of  wealth  was  the  leading  objedt  of  all  his 
literary  undertakings. 

However,  he  was  by  no  means  infenfible  to  the  va¬ 
lue  of  reputation.  During  the  laft  years  of  his  life, 
the  love  of  fame  was  a  paffion  which  had  great  power 
over  his  mind  5  and  the  incenfe  of  praife  was  fo  plea- 
fant  to  him,  that  flattery  was  found  to  be  the  moft  fuc- 
cefsful  means  of  gaining  his  notice  and  favour. 

There  are  realons  for  fufpe&ing  that  Dr  Darwin  was 
not  a  believer  in  Divine  Revelation.  A  few  days  be¬ 
fore  his  death,  a  gentleman  endeavoured  to  difeover 
whether  he  entertained  a  belief  and  expe&ation  of  n 
future  ftate  of  exiftence  :  the  do<ftor  was  obferved  to 
fpeak  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  fedatenefs  on  the 
fubjeft,  and  remarked,  that  it  was  natural  to  extend 
our  wifhes  and,  views  beyond  the  prefent  feene,  and 
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that  it  was  right  to  purfue  fuch  meafures  as  are  likely 
to  fecure  our  happinefs  in  another  world  5  “  but,”  he 
added,  “  let  us  not  hear  any  thing  about  hell.” 

DASYPUS,  the  Armadillo  or  Patou,  a  genus  of 
quadrupeds  belonging  to  the  order  of  Bruta .  See 
Mammalia  Index . 

DAI' A,  among  mathematicians,  a  term  for  fuch 
things  or  quantities  as  are  given  or  known,  in  order  to 
find  other  things  thereby  that  are  unknown.  The  data 
of  Euclid  is  the  nrft  in  order  of  the  books  that  have 
been  written  by  the  ancient  geometricians,  to  facili¬ 
tate  and  promote  the  method  of  refolution  or  analyfis. 

In  general,  a  thing  is  faid  to  be  given  which  is  either 
a&ually  exhibited,  or  can  be  found  out,  that  is,  which 
is  either  known  by  hypothefis,  or  that  can  be  demon- 
ftrated  to  be  known  :  and  the  propofitions  in  the  book 
of  Euclid’s  data  (hew  what  things  can  be  found  out  or 
known,  from  thofe  that  by  hypothefis  are  already 
known  :  fo  that  in  the  analyfis  or  inveftigation  of  a 
problem,  from  the  things  that  are  laid  down  as  given 
or  known,  by  the  help  of  thefe  propofitions,  it  is  de- 
monftrated  that  other  things  are  given,  and  from  thefe 
lafi:  that  others  again  are  given,  and  fo  on,  till  it  is  de- 
monftrated  that  that  which  was  propofed  to  be  found 
out  in  the  problem  is  given  ;  and  when  this  is  done,  the 
problem  is  folved,  and  its  compofition  is  made  and  de¬ 
rived  from  the  compofitions  of  the  data  which  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  analyfis.  And  thus  the  data  of  Euclid 
are  of  the  mod  general  and  neceffary  ufe  in  the  folution 
of  problems  of  every  kind. 

Marinus,  at  the  end  of  his  preface  to  the  data,  is 
midaken  in  averting  that  Euclid  has  not  ufed  the  fyn- 
thetical,  but  the  analytical  method  in  delivering  them  : 
for  though  in  the  analyfis  of  a  theorem,  the  thing  to 
be  demondrated  is  affirmed  in  the  analyfis  j  yet  in  the 
demondrations  of  the  data,  the  thing  to  be  demondra¬ 
ted,  which  is,  that  fomething  is  given,  is  never  once 
affumed  in  the  demondration  ;  from  which  it  is  mani- 
fed,  that  every  one  of  them  is  demondrated  fyntheti- 
cally  :  though  indeed  if  a  propofition  of  the  data  be 
turned  into  a  problem,  the  demondration  of  the  pro¬ 
pofition  becomes  the  analyfis  of  the  problem.  Simpfon’s 
Preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Data . 

From  the  primary  ufe  of  the  word  data  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  it  has  been  tranfplanted  Into  other  arts  \  as 
philofophy,  medicine,  &:c.  where  it  expreffes  any  quan¬ 
tity,  which,  for  the  fake  of  a  prefent  calculation,  is 
taken  for  granted  to  be  fuch,  without  requiring,  an 
immediate  proof  for  its  certainty  \  called  alfo  the  given 
quantity,  number,  or  power.  And  hence  alfo  fuch 
things  as  are  known,  from  whence,  either  in  natural 
philofophy,  the  animal  mechanifm,  or  the  operation 
of  medicines,  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  others  un¬ 
known,  are  now  frequently  in  phyfical  writers  called 
data. 

DATE,  an  addition  or  appendage  in  writings,  a£fs, 
indruments,  letters,  &c.  expreffing  the  day  and  month 
of  the  year  when  the  a<5l  or  letter  was  paffed  or  figned; 
together  with  the  place  where  the  fame  was  done.  The 
word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  datum ,  “  given,”  the 
participle  of  do ,  i4  I  give.” 

Our  ancient  deeds  had  no  dates,  bgt  only  the  month 
and  year,  to  fignify  that  they  were  not  made  in  hade, 
or  in  the  fpace  of  a  day,  but  upon  longer  and  more 
nature  deliberation.  The  king’s  grants  began  with 
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thefe  words,  Prafentibus  et  futuris ,  8t c.  but  the  grants  Date 
of  private  perfons  with  Omnibus,  prafentes  literas  infpec-  ^  ^!nton 
turis,  See.  ■  _  y  . 

A  deed  is  good,  though  it  mentions  no  date  or  hath 
a  falfe  date  \  or  even  if  it  hath  an  impofiible  date,  as 
the  30th  of  February  *,  provided  the  real  day  of  its  be¬ 
ing  dated  or  given,  that  is,  delivered,  can  be  proved. 

Black//.  Com.  vol.  ii.  p.  304. 

Date,  the  fruit  of  the  great  palm-tree.  See  Phoe¬ 
nix,  Botany  Index. 

DATI,  Carlo,  profeffor  of  polite  learning  at  Flo¬ 
rence.  His  native  country  became  very  famous,  as 
well  on  account  of  his  works,  as  of  the  eulogies  which 
have  been  beftowed  on  him  by  learned  men.  The  chief 
work  to  which  Dati  applied  himfelf,  was  Della  Pittu- 
ra  Anttca ,  on  which  he  publifhed  an  effay  in  the  year 
1667.  He  died  in  1675,  much  lamented,  as  well  for 
his  humanity  and  amiable  manners  as  for  his  parts  and 
learning. 

DATISCA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  di- 
oecia  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  54th  order,  Mifcellanece. 

DATISI,  in  Logic ,  a  mode  of  fyllogifms  in  the 
third  figure,  wherein  the  major  is  an  univerfal  affirma¬ 
tive,  and  the  minor  and  conclufion  particular  affirma¬ 
tive  propofitions.  For  example, 

Da-  All  who  ferve  God  are  kings ; 

ti-  Some  who  ferve  God  are  poor  5 

si.  Therefore  fome  who  are  poor  are  kings. 

DATIVE,  in  Grammar ,  the  third  cafe  in  the  de- 
clenfion  of  nouns  :  expreffing  the  ftate  or  relation  of 
a  thing  to  whofe  profit  or  lofs  fome  other  thing  is  re¬ 
ferred.  See  Grammar. 

It  is  called  dative ,  becaufe  ufually  governed  by  a 
verb,  implying  fomething  to  be  given  to  fome  perfon. 

As,  comtnodare  Socrati ,  “  to  lend  to  Socrates  j”  utilis 
reipublica ,  “  ufeful  to  the  commonwealth  j”  perniciofus 
ccclefce ,  pernicious  to  the  church.” 

In  Englifh,  where  we  have  properly  no  cafes,  this 
relation  is  expreffed  by  the  fign  to  ox  for. 

DATUM,  or  Datus,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town 
of  Thrace,  fituated  btween  Neapolis  and  the  river  Nef- 
tus  :  A  colony  of  Thracians,  according  to  Euftatliius  \ 
who  places  it  on  the  fea-coaft,  near  the  Strymon,  in  a 
rich  and  fiuitful  foil,  famous  for  fhip-building  and 
mines  of  gold  j  hence  the  proverb  A y*0«y,  de¬ 

noting  profperity  and  plenty  (Strabo.)  Apian  c!e- 
feribes  it  as  feated  on  a  deep  eminence,  the  whole  of 
which  it  covered.  It  was  taken  by  Philip  of  Macedon, 
who  changed  its  name  to  Philippi,,  being  originally 
called  Crenides  on  account  of  its  fprings.  It  was  af¬ 
terwards  famous  for  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Caffius, 
by  Augufius  and  Antony. 

DATURA,  the  thorn-apple  :  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  \  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  28th  order,  Luridce.  See 

Botany  Index.  .  . 

DAUBENTON,  Louis  Jean  Marie,  a  dilhn- 
guifhed  naturalift,  was  born  at  Montbar,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  C6te  d’Or,  in  France,  on  the  29th  of  May 
1.716.  His  father,  Jean  Daubenton,  was  a  notary  m 
that  place,  and  his  mother’s  name  was  Marie  Piche- 
not.  In  his  youth  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  the 
fweetnefs  of  his  temper,  and  by  his  diligent  applica¬ 
tion 
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Banbenton.  tion  to  bis  ftudies.  The  Jefuits  of  Dijon,  under  wliofe 
'  v  tuition  he  was  firft  placed,  noticed  him  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  Having  gone  through  a  courfe  of  what  was 
called  philofophy ,  under  the  Dominicans  of  Dijon,  his 
lather,  who  deltined  him  for  the  church,  and  who  had 
made  him  affume  the  ecclefiaftical  drefs  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  fent  him  to  Paris  to  ftudy  theology.  Put 
his  predilection  for  natural  hiftory  induced  him  pri¬ 
vately  to  ftudy  medicine.  Accordingly  he  attended 
the  leCtures  of  Baron,  Martinenq,  and  Col  de  Villars, 
and  likewife  thofe  of  Window,  Hunault,  and  An¬ 
toine  de  Judieu  in  the  botanic  garden.  The  death 
of  his  father  in  1736  enabled  him  to  follow  his  in¬ 
clination  without  conftraint.  Accordingly  he  took  a 
degree  at  Rheims  in  1741,  and  returned  to  his  own 
country  with  the  intention  of  following  the  praCtice  of 
medicine.  But  fortune  deftined  him  for  a  more  brilli¬ 
ant  career. 

Montbar  had  given  birth,  about  the  fame  time,  to 
another  man  of  a  very  different  charaCler,  who,  though 
p  ode  fled  of  an  independent  fortune,  a  robuft  conlii- 
tution,  and  actuated  by  a  violent  paflion  for  plea- 
fure,  had  determined  notvvithftanding  to  devote  him- 
felf  to  the  cultivation  of  the  fciences.  This  man  was 
Buffon.  Hedtating  for  fome  time  what  branch  of 
phyfles  he  thould  make  his  peculiar  ftudy,  he  tried 
by  turns  geometry,  mechanical  philofophy,  and  agri¬ 
culture.  At  laft  his  friend  Dufay,  who  during  his  Ihort 
fuperintendance  had  reduced  the  botanic  garden  from 
that  ftate  of  negleCl  in  which  former  naturalifts  had 
left  it,  and  who  had  procured  for  Buffon  the  reverfion 
of  his  office,  dying,  and  leaving  him  his  place,  Buffon’s 
choice  was  fixed  on  natural  hiftory,  and  he  faw  before 
him  that  wide  field  which  he  afterwards  traverfed  with 
fo  much  reputation. 

Natural  hiftory  was  at  that  time  little  elfe  than  a 
dry  catalogue  of  names,  deftitute  of  that  methodical 
arrangement,  of  that  precifion,  of  thofe  interefting 
details  which  have  fince  diftinguifhed  it.  It  occupied 
a  very  low  ftation  among  the  fciences,  and  inftead  of 
being  a  faftiionable  ftudy,  was  degraded  into  the  drudge 
of  medicine  and  furgery.  Buffon  formed  the  bold 
plan  of  giving  life  to  this  dry  and  apparently  fteril 
mafs,  of  painting  nature,  as  fhe  is,  always  young, 
always  a£hve  •,  of  pointing  out  the  harmony  of  all 
her  parts,  and  the  laws  by  which  they  are  combined 
into  one  fyftem,  and  of  giving  his  pifture  all  the  glow, 
all  the  freffinefs,  all  the  charms  of  nature  herfelf! 
But  to  fecure  fuccefs  it  was  necefiary  to  make  truth 
the. bafts  of  his  fyftem.  Everything  muft  be  collefted, 
revifed,  and  examined.  The  forms  and  dimenfions  of 
animals  muft  be  compared,  and  their  internal  ftru&ure 
afcei tamed.  The  ardent  and  impatient  fpirit  of  Buf¬ 
fon  could  ill  brook  a  talk  fo  tedious  and  painful,  and 
the  imperfe£hon  of  his  fight  rendered  him  unqualified 
r°4  !tr  rHC  .looked  about>  therefore,  for  a  man  poffef- 
fed  of  fuffiaent  judgment,  patience,  and  neatnefs  of 
hand  for  his  puipofe,  and  at  the  fame  time  modeft 
enough  to  fubmit  willingly  to  a£l  a  fecondary  part.  He 
found  fuch  a  man  in  Daubenton,  the  companion  of  his 
infancy. 

The  chara&er  of  thefe  two  philofophers  was  almoft 
oppofite  in  every  refpe&.  Buffon  was  violent,  impa¬ 
tient,  raffi ;  Daubenton  was  all  gentlenefs,  patience 
and  caution  :  Buffon  wiffied  to  divine  the  truth  rather 
Vo l.  VII,  Part  I. 
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than  to  difeover  it ;  Daubenton  believed  nothing  which  Dw.ber.tcn. 

he  had  not  himfelf  feen  and  afeertained.  Buffon  luf-  1 - " 

fered  his  imagination  to  lead  him  from  nature  $  Dau- 
benton,  on  the  contrary,  difearded  from  his  writings 
every  exprellion  which  was  calculated  to  millead.  Tl  ey 
were  thus  happily  fitted  to  correft  each  other’s  faults. 
Accordingly  the  hiftory  of  quadrupeds,  which  appeared 
while  they  laboured  together,  is  the  molt  exempt  from 
error  of  any  of  the  divifions  which  conftitute  Bufton’s 
natural  hiftory. 

Buffon  drew  Daubenton  to  Paris  about  1^42  :  pro¬ 
cured  for  him  the  place  of  demonftrator  of  the  cabinet 
o  natural  hiftory,  at  firft  with  a  falary  of  only  cco 
francs,  but  which  was  gradually  increafed  to  2000. 

Pie  furniftied  him  likewife  with  a  lodging,  and  ne- 
gle&ed  nothing  to  fecure  his  comfort  and  convenience. 

Daubenton  on  his  fide  devoted  himfelf  to  fecond  the 
views  of  his  benefaftor.  The  cabinet  of  natural  hifto- 
ry  winch  was  arranged,  and  in  a  great  meafure  col- 
Ie£..ed  by  his  means,  was  of  immenfe  fervice.  In  the 
hiftory  of  quadrupeds,  he  gave  the  defeription  and  dif- 
lechon  of  182  fpecies  of  quadrupeds,  Thefe  details 
contained  a  vaft  number  of  new  fads,  and  arranged 
in  luch  a  manner  that  the  moft  curious  refults  are  often 
obtained  merely  by  comparing  them  together.  This 
woik  procured  for  Daubenton  a  very  high  reputation 
and  drew  upon  him  the  envy  of  Reaumur,  who  at  that 
time  con  fide  red  himfelf  at  the  head  of  natural  hiftory. 

But  the  credit  and  reputation  of  Buffon  was  fufficient 
to  prevent  his  friend  from  falling  a  viftim  to  the  attack 
or  this  formidable  antagonift 

In  the  fubfequent  parts  of  his  natural  hiftory  Buffon 
was  perfuaded  to  feparate  himfelf  from  Daubenton. 

I  his  injured  the  precifion  and  value  of  thefb  parts  ex- 
cefiively  $  while  it  deprived  Daubenton  of  12,000 
francs  a  year.  Afterwards  the  intimacy  between  them 
revived  and  continued  till  the  death  of  Buffon. 

The  number  of  differtations  on  natural  hiftory  which 
Daubenton  publilhed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 'French 
Academy,  is  fo  great,  that  even  a  lift  of  them  would 
be  too  long  for  this  place.  Defcriptions  of  different 
animals,  diffeaions,  comparifons  between  the  forms  of 
difterent  animals,  anatomical  examinations  of  foffil 
bones,  to  determine  the  animals  to  which  they  had 
belonged,  the  phyfioiogy  of  vegetables,  and  difterent 
parts  of  . mineralogy,  fucceffively  occupied  him  j  not 
to  mention  his  experiments  on  agriculture  and  rural 
economy,  which,  however,  were  of  more  fervice  to 
him  afterwards  than,  all  the  reft  of  his  labours,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  reputation  among  the  populace  which  they 
had  procured  him.  J 

In  the  year  I794,wffien  the  dregs  of  the  people  were 
matters  of  France,  Daubenton  was  under  the  necef- 
fity  .of  applying,  to  the  feftion  of  Sans-culottes  for  a 
certificate  of  civifm,  to  enable  him  to  retain  his  place 
in  the  garden  of  plants,  which  he  had  filled  with  ho¬ 
nour  for  52  years..  A  profeffor  and  academician  would 
lcarcely  have  obtained  it  5  but  it  was  readily  granted 
to  Shepherd  Daubenton,  under  which  title  it  had  been 
fortunately,  preferred.  The  following  is  a  tranflation 
or  this  certificate  : 


SECTION  or  THE  SANS-CULOTTES. 

Copy  of  the  ex  trail  of  the  deliberations  of  the  General 
AJembly  of  the  fitting  of  the  fjth  of  the  frjl  decade 
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of  the  $d  month  of  the  id  year  of  the  French  Republic 
one  and  indiviftble. 

It  appears,  that  after  the  report  made  to  the  frater¬ 
nal  fociety  of  the  feftion  of  the  fans-culoUes  concern¬ 
ing  the  good  civifm  and  afts  of  humanity  which  the 
Shepherd  Daubenton  has  always  teftified,  the  General 
Affembly  unanimoufly  decree  to  give  him  a  certificate 
of  civifm,  and  the  prefident  followed  by  feveral  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  laid  affembly  give  him  the  fraternal  hug, 
with  all  the  acclamations  due  to  a  true  model  ot 
humanity,  which  has  been  teftified  by  feveral  renew¬ 
als  of  the  hug.  ^signed)  R  q  Dardel,  Prefident. 

Befides  his  publications,  Daubenton  was  of  great  fer- 
vice  to  fcience  as  a  lefturer.  From  i77S  §.ave  le5' 
tures  on  natural  hiftory  in  the  college  of  medicine.  In 
1 78 1  he  leftured  on  rural  economy.  He  was  appoint¬ 
ed  profeffor  of  mineralogy  by  the  convention  at  the 
garden  of  plants,  and  he  gave  leftures  during  the 
^  1  1  __  •  a _ bJnrmal  fchool.  He  Was 


ephemeral  Snce““o“f  the  Normal  fchool  He  was 
likewife  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Journal  des  Swans, 
and  contributed  to  both  the  Encyclopedias.  As  a 
leaurer  he  was  extremely  popular,  and  what  is  un¬ 
common,  he  retained  his  popularity  to  the  lalt.  _ 

Notwithftanding  the  feeblenefs  of  his  conftitution,  he 
arrived  at  a  very  advanced  age  without  much  difeafe 
or  lofs  of  his  faculties.  This  may  be,  in  fume  meafure, 
afcribed  to  the  gentlenefs  of  his  temper,  and  his  re¬ 
markable  reflation.  He  was  temperate  and  mo¬ 
derate  even  inhis  ftudies.  Part  of  Ins  time  was  fpent 
in  reading  romances  with  his  wife. 

In  the  vear  1799  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  cotifcrvative  fenate,  and  he  refplved  to 

,  Ind \h«  meeting  of  it.  TkU  ob.iged  to.  ..  .to. 
his  regimen.  The  feafon  was  fevere.  At  the  firlt 
Meeting  that  he  attended  he  fell  from  h,s  feat  in  an 
apopleftic  fit.  The  moll  fpecdy  affi fiance  was  pro- 
cded  and  by  its  means  he  was  reftored  to  his  fenfes. 
With’the  utmoft  calmnefs  he  pointed  out  with  lus  fin¬ 
gers  the  progrefs  of  the  paralyfis  in  different  parts  of 
his  body,  and  died  on  the  firft  of  January  1800  with- 

°U IJAU^U S,  the  Carrot,  a  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  pentandria  clafs  }  and  in  the  natura!  method 
ranking  under  the  45th  order,  UmbellaU.  See  Bo- 
TAxy  and  Agriculture  Index .  #  £ 

DAVENANT,  Sir  William,  ancminent  poet  of 
the  17  th  century,  was  born  at  Oxford  in  1606.  A 
fome  ftay  at  the  univerf.ty,  he  entered  into  the  feiv.ce  of 
Frances^firft  duchefs  of  Richmond,  and  afterwards  of 
iX Gmvil,  Cord  Brook  5  who  h»m?  » 
tafte  for  poetry,  was  much  charmed  wun  him.  He 
crot  greatPefteem  by  writing  poems  and  plays ;  and  up¬ 
on  the  death  of  Ben  Johnfon  was  created  poet-laureat. 
He  wrote  his  poem  Gondibert  at  Pans.  e  orme 
f  defigu  for  carrying  over  a  confiderable  number  of 
artificers,  efpecially  weavers,  to  \  lrgima,  by  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  Henrietta  Maria  the  queen-mother  of 

England  who  obtained  leave  for  him  of  the  king  of 
France.  But  he  and  his  company  were  fe.zed  by  feme 
parliament  (hips,  and  he  carried  pnfoner  firft  to  the  ifle 
of  Wight,  and  then  to  the  tower  of  London  ,  but  by 
the  mediation  of  Milton  and  others,  he  got  ms  liberty 
„  a  prifoner  at  large.  At  this  time  traged.es  and  co- 


medies  being  prohibited,  he  contrived  to  fet  up  an  0-  Davenant 

pera,  to  be  performed  by  declamations  and  mufic.  This 

Italian  opera  began  in  Rutland-houfe  in  Charter- 
houfe-yard,  1656  j  but  was  afterwards  removed  to  the 
Cock-pit  in  Drury-Lane,  and  was  much  frequented 
for  many  years.  In  1648,  his  Madagafcar,  with  other 
poems,  were  printed.  He  died  in  .668. 

Davenant,  Dr  Charles,  an  eminent  civilian  and 
writer,  eldeft  fon  of  the  preceding,  and  educated 
at  Cambridge  :  he  wrote  feveral  political  tracts,  and 
likewife  plays.  He  was  (.685)  empowered  with 
the  matter  of  the  revels,  to  infpeft  the  plays  defigned 
for  the  ftage,  that  I10  immoralities  might  be  preiented. 

His  Effays  on  Trade  are  in  high  efteem,  and  were  re¬ 
printed  in  5  vols  8 vo,  in  177 1.  Dr  Davenant  was 
infpeftor-general  of  exports  and  imports ;  and  died  in 

1  ^ DA V ENTRY,  or  Daintry,  a  handfome  town  of 
Northamptonlhire  in  England,  htuated  on  the  fide  o 
a  hill  on  the  great  road  to  Chefter  and  Carlifle.  W. 

I  ontr.  1.  15.  N.  Lat.  52.  12. 

"  DAUGHTER,  (flia),  a  female  child.  See  the 

article  Children.  c 

Daughters,  among  the  ancients,  were  more  re- 
quently  expofed  than  Tons,  as  requiring  greater  charge 
to  educate  and  fettle  them  in  the  world.  See  Lzpo - 
„Na  of  Children.  Thofe  who  had  no  legitimate  Ions 
were  obliged,  by  the  Athenian  laws,  to  leave  their 
eftates  to  their  daughters,  who  were  confined  to  marry 
their  neared  relations,  otherwife  to  forfeit  their  inheri¬ 
tance  ;  as  we  find  to  have  been  praft.fed  likewife  among 
the  Jews,  many  of  whofe  laws  feem  to  have  been  tran- 

fcribed  by  Solon.  ,  -  , 

If  an  heirefs  happened  to  be  married  before  her 
father’s  death,  this  did  not  hinder  the  neareft  relation, 
to  claim  the  inheritance,  and  even  to  take  the. woman 
from  her  hufband  j  which  is  faid  to  have  been  a  com- 
Celfc 

m<DAVID,  king  of  Ifrael,  and  Hebrew  poet,  was 
born  at  Bethlehem  1085,  and  died  1014  years  B.  C. 

His  hiftory  is  particularly  recorded  m  the  facred  wii- 

tU,ST  David’s,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Pembrokefliire, 
in  S.  Wales  ;  but  has  neither  market  nor  fair.  It  is 
feated  in  a  barren  foil  on  the  river  lien,  n°taI™le 
from  the  fea-ftiore.  It  was  once  a  con^derab}®  PlaC;’ 
and  had  walls,  which  are  now  demoliftied  ,  but  it  is 
fmall  at  piefent,  and  thiniy  inhabited  ;  however,  the 
cathedral  is  a  pretty  good  ftru<fture.  From .  the  cape, 
near  this  place,  there  is  a  piofpea  into  Ireland.  W. 

Long.  C.  20.  N.  Lat.  52.  o.  .  , 

St  David’s,  a  town  and  fort  of  Afia,  m  the  pen. n- 
fula  on  this  fide  the  Ganges,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Coro¬ 
mandel,  80  miles  fouth  of  Fort  St  George.  E.  Long, 

„  ’at  Iat.  11.40.  On  the  taking  of  Madras  by 
the'  French  in  1746,  the  prefidency  of  all  the  Englifti 
fettlements  on  the  Coromandel  coaft  was  removed  to 
Fort  St  David,  and  continued  theie  till  about  the  year 
17C2  when  it  was  removed  back  to  Ma^ra*- 
Tune  ’1758,  the  fort  was  taken  and  demoliftied  by  the 
French,  and  has  never  been  rebuilt  fince. 

DAVIDISTS,  DavidiCi,  or  David-Georgians, 
a  fe£t  of  heretics,  the  adherents  of  David  George,  a 

native  of  Delft,  who,  in  1525,  begantopreachanew 

doarine)  publilhing  himfelf  to  be  the  true  Mefliah^ 


Davila 
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anti  that  he  was  fent  thither  to  fill  heaven,  which  was 
quite  empty  for  want  of  people  to  deferve  it.  He  is 
likewife  faid  to  have  denied  the  exigence  of  angels, 
good  and  evil,  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  to  have  reje^^d* 
the  doftrine  of  a  future  judgment.  He  rejected  mar- 
riage,  with  the  Adamites  $  held,  with  Manes,  that  the 
foul  was  not  defiled  by  fin  ;  and  laughed  at  the  felf- 
denial  fo  much  recommended  by  Jefus  Chrift.  Such 
were  his  principal  errors.  He  made  his  efcape  from 
Delft,  and  retired  firfl  to  Frielland,  and  then  to  Ba- 
fil,  where  he  changed  his  name,  affuming  that  of  John 
Bruck,  and  died  in  1556. 

He  left  fome  difciples  behind  him,  to  whom  he  pro¬ 
ved,  that  he  would  rife  again  at  the  end  of  three 
years.  Nor  was  he  altogether  a  falfe  prophet  herein  ; 
for  the  magiftrates  of  that  city,  being  informed,  at  the 
three  years  end,  of  what  he  had  taught,  ordered  him 
to  be  dug  up  and  burnt,  together  with  his  writings,  by 
the  common  hangman. 

.  There  are  ftill  fome  remains  of  this  ridiculous  fe£t 
in  Holftein,  Friefland,  and  other  countries,  whofe 
temper  and  conduft  feem  to  diferedit  the  exag¬ 
gerated  accounts  which  fome  writers  have  given  of 
their  founder.  He  was  probably  a  deluded  fanatic 
and  myflic. 

.  DAVILA,  Henry  Catharine,  a  celebrated  hifto- 
nan,  was  the  youngeft  fon  of  Antonio  Davila,  grand 
conftable  of  Cyprus,  who  on  the  taking  of  that  ifland 
by  the  Turks  in  1570,  had  been  obliged  to  retire  in¬ 
to  Spain,  whence  this  family  fuppofed  they  had  deri¬ 
ved  their  name  and  origin.  From  Spain  Antonio  re¬ 
paired  to  the  court  of  France,  and  fettled  his  fon  Louis 
ai;dJ™  daughters  under  the  patronage  of  Catharine 
of  Med ic is  ;  whofe  name  he  afterwards  gave  to  the 
young  hiftorian,  born  1576,  at  an  ancient  caftle  in  the 
territories  of  Padua,  though  generally  called  a  native 
°  c>Prus-  The  little  Davila  was  brought  early  into 
r ranee  ;  and  at  the  age  of  1 8  he  fignalized  himfelf 
in  the  military  feenes  of  that  country.  His  laft  ex¬ 
ploit  there  was  at  the  fiege  of  Amiens,  where  he 
ought  under  Henry  IV.  and  received  a  wound  in  the 
knee,  as  he  relates  himfelf  in  his  hiftory.  After  peace 
was  eftablilhed  in  France,  he  withdrew  into  Italy,  and 
entered  into  the  fervice  of  the  Venetians.  Davila 
w-hile  he  was  at  Venice,  wrote  his  admirable  hiftory  of 
the  civil  wars  in  France,  which  contains  every  thine 
worth  notice  that  palled  from  the  death  of  Henry  II. 

In  1559>  t(>  the  peace  of  Vervins  in  1598.  He  conti¬ 
nued  to  ferve  the  republic  of  Venice  with  great  repu- 
^  a  m°ft  unfortunate  adventure  put  an  end  to 
his  life  in 11 63  J .  P  a  fling  through  Verona  with  his  wife 
and  family,  or,  his  way  to  Crema,  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed  to  defend,  and  demanding,  according  to  the 
ulual  cuftom  of  perfons  _  in  his  ftation,  a  fupply  of 
horles  and  carnages  for  his  retinue,  a  brutal  Veronefe, 
called  II  Turco,  entered  the  room  where  he  and  his  fa! 
mily  were  at  fupper,  and  being  mildly  reprimanded  for 
his  mtrufion  by  Davila,  difeharged  a  piftol  at  the  hi- 
ltonan,  and  (hot  him  dead  on  the  inftant.  His  accom¬ 
plices  alfo  killed  the  chaplain  of  Davila,  and  wounded 
moft  oi  his  attendants.  But  his  eldeft  fon  Antonio, 
a  youth  of  18,  revenged  the  death  of  his  father,  by 
killing  the  murderer  on  the  fpot.  All  the  confede¬ 
rates  were  fecured  next  morning,  and  publicly  execu¬ 
ted  at  Verona.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  Davila 
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palled  no  cenfure  on  the  maflacre  of  St  Baitholomctv. 
His  character  of  the  queen-mother  has  that  partiality, 
which  it  was  natural  for  him  to  fhow  to  the  patronefs  *■ 
0/  family  5  but  his  general  veracity  is  confirmed  by 
the  great  authority  of  the  firfl  duke  of  Epernon,  who 
(to  ule  the  words  of  Lord  Bolingbroke)  “  had  been  an 
aaor,  and  a  principal  a&or  too,  in  many  of  the  feenes 
that  Davila  recites.”  Girard,  fecretary  to  the  duke, 
and  no  contemptible  biographer,  relates,  that  this  hif¬ 
tory  came  down  to  the  place  where  the  old  man  re- 
fided  in  Gafcony,  a  little  before  his  death  *  that  he 
read  it  to  him }  that  the  duke  confirmed  the  truth 
or  the  narration  of  it  ;  and  feemed  only  furprifed  bv 
what  means  the  author  could  be  fo  well  informed 
oi  tne  moft  fecret  councils  and  meafures  of  thofe  times* 

DA\  IS,  Sir  John,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  poet, 

r^nuabi°-Ut  the  year  15 '°\  „He  diftinguifhed  him- 
leli:  by  his  poem  Nofce  Teipfum,  on  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul.  He  became  attorney-general,  and  fpeaket 
of  the  houfe  of  commons  in  Ireland  j  and  afterward* 
was  appointed  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  court  of  King’s 
.  ench  *n  England,,  but  died  before  his  inftallation, 
in  1626.  He  publifhed  many  law  tracts ;  but  was 
efteemed  more  as  a  fcholar  and  a  wit  than  as  a  lawyer. 

Davis,  John,  a  famous  navigator  in  the  16th 
century,  was  born  at  Sandridge,  near  Dartmouth  in 
Devonfliire  5  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  making  three 
voyages  to  the  moft  northern  parts  of  America,  in  or- 
der  to  difeover  a  north-iveft  pallage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  ^ 
m  which  he  difeovered  the  ftraits  which  bear  his  name. 
He  afterwards  performed  five  voyages  to  the  Eaft 
Indies ;  in  the  laft  of  which  he  was  flain  in  a  defpe- 
rate  fight  with  fome  Japanefe,  near  the  coaft  of  Malac¬ 
ca,  on  the  27th  of  December  160;.  He  wrote  an 
account  of  his  fecond  voyage  for  the  difeovery  of  the 
north-weft  paffage  5  a  voyage  to  the  Eaft  Indies;  and 
other  tracts. 

Datis^s  Straits*  See  Ueiv  Britain. 

DAVIT,  in  a  (lup,  a  long  beam  of  timber,  repre* 
lented  by  a,  a,  Plate  CLXlX.  and  ufed  as  a  crane 
whereby  to  hoift  the  flukes  of  the  anchor  to  the  top 
of  the  bow,  without  injuring  the  Tides  of  the  ftiip  as 
it  alcends ;  an  operation  which,  by  mariners,  is  called 
JiJhing  the  anchor.  The  anchors  being  fituated  on 
both  the  bows,  the  davit  mav  be  occafionally  Ihifted 
io  as  to  projedl  over  either  fide  of  the  (hip,  according 
to  the  pofition  of  that  anchor  on  which  it  is  empWd? 

1  he  inner  end  of  the  davit  is  fecured  by  being  thruft 
into  a  fquare  ring  of  iron  b,  which  is  bolted  to  the 
deck,  and  forelocked  under  the  beams.  This  ring, 
which  is  called  \\iefpan  jhactle,  exhibited  at  large  by 
fig.  9.  !S  fixed  exaftly  in  the  middle  of  the  deck,  and 
j  °  .  nd  the  foremaft.  Upon  the  outer  end  of  the 
davit  is  hung  a  large  block  <r,  through  which  a  ftrong 
rope  traverles,.  called  the  jjh.pendant,  d;  to  whofe 
toremoft  end  is  fitted  a  large  iron  hook  e,  and  to  its 
atter-end  a  tackle  or  complication  of  pulleys,  /•  the 

^rnVe^°f'!,!1'Ch  iscaIled  th ej/b-boot,  and  the  latter 
the  Jijh- tackle. 

The  davit,  therefore,  according  to  the  fea  phrafe,  is 
employed  to  fjh  the  anchor  5  which  being  previoufly 
Cytte^cc  tbe  ^-hook  is  faftened  upon  its  flukes  5  and 
the  efforts  of  the  tackle  being  tranfmitted  to  the  hook,  ' 
by  means  of  the  fifh-pendant,  draws  up  that  part  of 
the  anchor  fufticiently  high  upon  the  bow  to  faften  it, 

N  Z  which 
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Davit. 
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Dauplun.  which  is  done  by  th z  Jhanh- painter.  — ~ 

Irhete  is  alfo  a  davit  of  a  fmaller  kind  occafionally 
fixed  in  the  long-boat,  and  employed  to  weig  1  t  e  an 

^DAUPHIN,  is  a  title  which  was  given  to  the  eld- 
eft  fon  of  the  royal  family  of  France  and  preemptive 

heir  of  .1.  .»».  »  “f  S'pJSTS VI 

Dauphin*,  which  in  1343  ™  g'vel1  l°  Ph“'P  A\  1 

L  on  this  condition,  by  Humbert  dauphin  of  the 
Viennois.  The  dauphin,  in  his  letters  patent,  ftyle 
himfelf,  By  the  grace  of  God,  eldejl  fon  of  France,  an 

^Dauph'in^wbs  anciently  the  title  or  appellation  of 

thMoftCaeuthoTse  who  W  fought  the  origin  of  the 
name  Dauphin  and  Dauphine,  feem  to  have  given  too 
much  looie  to  conjeflure.  Du  Chefne  1S  of  0P'"’°" 
that  it  was  the  grandfon  of  Guy  the  Fat  w  o  r  or^ 
the  name  of  dauphin.  Choner  obferves,  that  William, 
canon  of  Notre  Dame  at  Grenoble,  who  has  written 

the  life  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  Stephen  earl  of  Bu 
tne  me  u  .  6  >  „  f  f  f  c  the  Fat,  call 


gunit  married  with  Guy,  fon  of  Guy  the  Fat,  calls 
the  latter  (imply  Guy  the  Old,  and  the  former  always 
Count  Dauphin  ;  and  adds,  that  no  record  nor  monu¬ 
ment  ever  attributes  the  title  of  dauphin  to  Guy  the 
Fat  or  any  of  his  predeceffors  :  fo  that  it  muft  necef- 
fariiy  have^taken  its  rife  in  his  fon,  all  whofe  fucceffors 
fo  conftantly  affumed  it,  that  it  became  the  proper 
name  of  the  family.  He  died  in  1142,  in  the  flower 
of  his  youth  }  fo  that  it  muft  be  about  the  year  1 120 
that  the  title  commenced  ;  and  without  doubt,  adds 

he  on  fome  illufttious  occafion.  He  obferves  farther, 

th*  this  piince  was  of  a  military  dilpofiuon .  and  de 
lighted  in  nothing  but  war  :  and  again  that  it  was  the 
cuftom  of  the  cavaliers  to  deck  their  cafques,  coats  o 
arms  and  the  houfing  of  their  horfes  with  fome  figure 
or  device  peculiar  to  themfelves,  whereby  they  were 
diftinguillied  from  all  others  engaged  in  the  fame  com¬ 
bat  or  tournament.  From  all  thefe  c.rcumftances  he 
conieftures,  that  this  Guy  chofe  the  dolphin  for  his 
fin  nature  •  that  this  was  the  creft  of  his  helmet  ,  and 
St  lie  bore  it  on  his  coat  in  fome  notable  tournament 
or  battle,  wherein  he  diftinguiftied  himfelf.  And  this, 
Chorier  makes  no  doubt,  is  the  real  origin  of  the  ap¬ 
pellation.  Nothing  was  more  common  in  thofe  times 
than  to  make  proper  names  become  the  names  of  fa¬ 
milies  or  dignities.  Witnefs  the  Ademars,  Arthands, 

A Atl.mans,  fc-.p,  ^f  Etc'e  S 
who  all  owe  their  names  to  fome  one  of  tneir  anceitors 

from  whom  it  has  been  tranf.mtted  throughout  the 

^  The'  feigneurs  or  lords  of  Auvergne  have  ljkewife 
borne  the  appellation  of  dauphin  ;  but  the  aup  un 
Auvergne  had  it  not  till  a  good  while  after  thofe  of 

Burgundy,  a  fon  and  two  daughters. 

Guy  IX.  his  fucceffor.  Beatrix,  one  of  the  daughteis, 
was^ married  to  the  count  d’ Auvergne,  who,  according 
to  Blondel,  was  William  V.  or  gather,  as  Chorier  ^nd 
others  hold,  Robert  VI.  father  of  William  A.  Ibis 
nrince  loft  the  greateft  part  of  the  county  Auvergne 
P  .  ,  .1  ...  lw  his  uncle  William,  af« 


See  that  article. 

%had  :SbD;£'rthe^s. 

FrS  his  time  his  fucceffors,  holding  the  fame  petty 
canton  of  Auvergne,  ftyled  themfelves  dauphuis  of  An- 

rihe^ryTiftory  a  name 

authors'0  ^r"dV  ^onis  XIV.  of 
France  feu  the  benefit  of  the  prince  under  the  care 
and  direction  of  M.  de  Montaufier  governor  and 
Boffuet  and  Huet  his  preceptors.  1  hey  were  39  m 

nUDAUPHINY,  a  late  province  of  France,  bounded 
on  the  weft  by  the  Rhone,  on  the  north  by  the  Rhone 
and  Savoy,  on  the  fouth  by  Provence,  and  on  the  eaft 
by  the  Alps,  and  now  forming  the  departments  of 
.  Drome,  Ifere,  and  Upper  Alps.  In  feme  places  1  is 
very  fertile  •,  and  produces  corn,  wine,  olives  woad, 
copperas,  filk,  cryftal,  iron,  and  copper.  But  the 
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greateift^art  of  the  province  ’is  barren,  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  are  obliged  to  go  into  other  countries  or fob; 
f, (fence.  The  mountains  abound  in  game  of  all  tort  , 
and  here  are  fir-trees  proper  for  mafts.  The  principal 
rivers  are,  the  Rhone,  the  Durance,  the  Ifere  and  the 
Drome.  There  is  a  great  number  of  mineral  fpnngs  , 

and  Grenoble  is  the  capital  town. 

DAURAT,  John,  an  eminent  French  poet,  bom 
in  .  coy.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IL  he  was  preceptor 
,  i-mo’s  oases  and  Charles  IX.  who  took  great 
delight  inb  hif  convention,  honoured  him  with  the 
.  .  ^  r  t  •  t  generofity  and  want  of  ma- 

nagement'  placed’  him  in  that  clafs  of  learned  men  who 
have  been  very  near  ftarving.  Conformable  to  the  tafte 
of  the  aee  he  had  fo  much  (kill  m  making  anagrams, 
tha t  eve8r  1  illuftrious  perfons  gave  him  their  names  to 
anagrammatize  :  he  alfo  undertook  to  explain  the  Cen¬ 
tos  of  Nolfradamus.  Making  verfes  was  a  difeafe 

b  for  no  b~k S 

the'oclXT- ^  if  he  had  been  poet  ordinary,  or  his 
rriufe  h°ad  been  a  hired  mourner  to  the  whole  kingdom. 

O  l-  “  lefts  us  that  he  fpent  the  latter  part  of  hit 

St US,.uV‘ng  .0  J  .»  Ubl.  In  Homer. 

H  "'according  .o  lie  mo«  n.lor.l  md 

r  c  c  ’u  word  fignifies  that  fpace  of  time  during 

nisht  which  is  that  portion  of  time  wherein  it  is  dark, 
b  ft  the  fpace  of  time  in  which  it  is  light,  being  fome- 

’°  In  •  Lrge /of  •  » 

^  TVtoancalff  kthe6  former  ftnfefimpV  the  day, 
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The  nychthemeron  is  divided  into  twenty-four  parts, 
f  called  boars  \  which  are  of  two  forts,  equal,  and  unequal 
or  temporary.  See  the  article  Hour. 

Different  nations  begin  their  day  at  a  different  hour. 
Thus  the  Egyptians  begin  their  day  at  midnight ;  from 
whom  Hippocrates  introduced  that  way  of  reckoning 
into  aftronomy,  and  Copernicus  and  others  have  fol¬ 
lowed  him  :  But  the  greateft  part  of  altronomers  rec¬ 
kon  the  day  to  begin  at  noon,  and  fo  count  twenty- 
four  hours,  till  the  noon  of  the  next  day  )  and  not 
twice  twelve,  according  to  the  vulgar  computa¬ 
tion.  The  method  of  beginning  the  day  at  midnight 
prevails  in  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  mod  parts  of 
Europe. 

The  Babylonians  began  their  day  at  funrifing  : 
reckoning  the  hour  immediately  before  its  rifing  again, 
the  twenty-fourth  hour  of  the  day  )  from  whence  the 
hours  reckoned  in  this  way  are  called  the  Babylonia.  In 
fevera!  parts  of  Germany,  they  begin  their  day  at  fun- 
fetting,  and  reckon  on  till  it  fets  next  day,  calling  that 
the  twenty -fourth  hour  :  thefe  are  generally  termed  Ita¬ 
lian  hours.  The  Jews  alfo  began  their  nychthemeron 
at  funfetting :  but  then  they  divided  it  into  twice 
twelve  hours  as  we  do  j  reckoning  twelve  for  the  day, 
be  it  long  or  fhort,  and  twelve  for  the  night  ;  fo  that 
their  hours  continually  varying  with  the  day  and  night, 
the  hours  of  the  day  were  longer  than  thofe  of  the 
night  for  one  half  year,  and  the  contrary  the  other  ; 
from  whence  their  hours  are  called  temporary :  thofe 
at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes  became  equal,  becaufe  then 
thofe  of  the  day  and  night  are  fo.  The  Romans  alfo 
reckoned  their  hours  after  this  manner,  as  do  the 
Turks  at  this  day. 

This  kind  of  hours  is  called  planetary ,  becaufe  the 
feven  planets  were  anciently  looked  upon  as  prefiding 
over  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  to  take  it  by  turns 
each  of  thefe  hours,  according  to  the  following  order: 
Saturn  firfl:,  then  Jupiter,  Mars,  the  Sun,  Venus,  Mer- 
cury,  and  laft  of  all  the  Moon  :  hence  they  denomina¬ 
ted  each  day  of  the  week  from  that  planet  whofe  turn 
it  was  to  prefide  the  firft  hour  of  the  nychthemeron. 

*1  hus,  aligning  the  firfl:  hour  of  Saturday  to  Saturn, 
the  fecond  will  fall  to  Jupiter,  the  third  to  Mars,  and 
fo  the  twenty  fecond  of  the  fame  nychthemeron  will 
fall  to  Saturn  again,  and  therefore  the  twenty-third  to 
Jupiter,  and  the  laft  to  Mars  :  fo  that  on  the  firft  hour 
of  the  next  day,  it  will  fall  to  the  Sun  to  prefide  }  and 
by  the  like  manner  of  reckoning,  the  firfl  hour  of  the 
next  will  tall  to  the  Moon  ;  of  the  next  to  Mars  \  of 
the  next  to  Mercury  j  of  the  next  to  Jupiter  5  and  of 
the  next  to  Venus  :  hence  the  days  of  the  week  came 
to  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  Latin  names  of  Dies  Saturni , 
So/is,  Luna ,  Martis ,  Mcrcurii ,  Jovis ,  and  Veneris ; 
and  among  us,  by  the  names  of  Saturday,  Sunday, 
Monday,  &c. 

Day -Coal,  in  Natural  Hi/lory ,  a  name  given  by  the 
miners  of  England,  and  the  common  people  who  live 
in  coal  countries,  to  that  feam  or  flratum  of  the  coal 
which  lies  uppermofl  in  the  earth.  The  fame  vein  or 
flratum  of  coal  ufually  runs  a  great  way  through  the 
country,  and  dips  and  rifes  in  the  earth  at  different 
places  *,  fo  that  this  upper  flratum,  or  day-coal,  is  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  fame  ftratum,  fometimes  near 
the  furface,  and  fometimes  many  fathoms  deep.  The 
fubterranean  fires  found  in  fome  of  our  coal-countries 
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feed  principally  on  this  coal  5  and  are  nearer  to  or  far¬ 
ther  from  the  furface  as  it  rifes  or  finks, 

Day  Fly.  See  Ephemeris,  Entomology  Index. 

Day-AW ,  among  fowlers.  See  Net. 

Days  of  Grace ,  are  thofe  granted  by  the  court  at  the 
prayer  of  the  defendant  01  plaintiff,  in  whofe  delay  it  is. 

Days  of  Grace ,  in  Commerce ,  are  a  cuftomary  num¬ 
ber  of  days  allowed  for  the  payment  of  a  bill  of  ex¬ 
change,  &c.  after  the  fame  becomes  due. 

Three  days  of  grace  are  allowed  in  Britain  ;  ten  in 
France  and  Dantzic  5  eight  at  Naples  5  fix  at  Venice, 
Amflerdam,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp  *,  four  at  Franc- 
fort  }  five  at  Leipfic  5  twelve  at  Hamburgh  }  fix  in  Por¬ 
tugal  ;  14  in  Spain  ;  30  in  Genoa,  &c. 

In  Britain  the  days  of  grace  are  given  and  taken  as 
a  matter  of  courfe,  the  bill  being  only  paid  on  the  lafl 
day  :  but  iri  other  countries,  where  the  time  is  much 
longer,  it  would  be  reckoned  difhonourable  for  a  mer¬ 
chant  to  take  advantage  of  it  )  bills  are  therefore  paid 
on  the  very  day  they  fall  due. 

Day’s -Man,  in  the  north  of  Englaud,  an  arbitrator 
or  perfon  chofen  to  determine  an  affair  in  difpute. 

Intercalary  Days.  See  Intercalary  Days. 

Days  Work,  among  feamen,  the  reckoning  or  ac¬ 
count  of  the  (hip’s  courfe  during  24  hours,  or  between 
noon  and  noon,  according  to  the  rules  of  trigonome¬ 
try.  See  Dea  v-Reckoning. 

DAZE,  in  Natural  Ilijlory ,  a  name  given  by  our 
miners  to  a  glittering  fort  of  (tone,  which  often  occurs 
in  their  works  )  and,  as  it  is  an  unprofitable  fubftance,  is 
one  of  thofe  things  they  call  weeds.  The  word  daze 
takes  in,  with  them,  every  (tone  that  is  hard  and  glit¬ 
tering  :  and  therefore  it  comprehends  the  whole  genus 
of  the  telangia  or  (tony  nodules,  which  have  the 
flakes  of  talc  in  their  fubftance  ;  thefe  according  to  the 
colour  of  the  (tony  matter  they  are  bedded  in,  and  their 
own  colour,  give  the  names  of  black  daze ,  white ,  red , 
and  yellow  daze ,  to  thefe  (tones. 

DEACON,  ( Diaconus ),  a  perfon  in  the  loweft  de¬ 
gree  of  holy  orders,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  baptife,  read  in 
the  church,  and  affift  at  the  celebration  of  the  eucharift. 
The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  Diaconus ,  of  the 
Greek  dixxovos,  minifter,  fervant.  Deacons  were  in- 
ftituted  feven  in  number,  by  the  apoftles,  Acts  chap.  vi. 
which  number  was  retained  a  long  time  in  feveral 
churches.  Their  office  was  to  ferve  in  the  Agapm, 
and  to  diftribute  the  bread  and  wine  to  the  communi¬ 
cants.  Another  part  of  the  office  of  deacons  was  to 
be  a  forj:  of  monitors  and  directors  to  the  people  in  the 
exercife  of  their  public  devotions  in  the  church  )  for 
which  purpofe  they  made  ufe  of  certain  known  forms  of 
words,  to  give  notice  when  each  part  of  the  fervice  be¬ 
gan.  Whence  they  are  fometimes  called  cirokerukes 
“  the  holy  cryers  of  the  church.” 

Deacons  had,  by  licenfe  and  authority  from  the  bi- 
(hop,  a  power  to  preach,  to  reconcile  penitents  and 
grant  them  abfolution,  and  to  reprefent  their  bifhops 
in  general  councils.  Their  office  out  of  the  church  was 
to  take  care  of  the  neceflitous,  fuch  as  orphans,  wi¬ 
dows,  prifoners,  and  all  the  poor  and  fick  who  had  any 
title  to  be  maintained  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  church  5. 
to  inquire  into  the  morals  and  converfation  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  to  make  their  report  thereof  to  the  bifhop. 
Whence,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  bufinefs,  it  was 
ufual  to  have  feveral  deacons  in  the  fame  church. 

In. 
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Deaconefs.  In  the  Romiffi  church,  it  is  the  deacon’s  office  to  in- 
v— '  cenfe  the  officiating  prieft  or  prelate  ;  to  lay  the  cor¬ 
poral  on  the  altar  ;  to  receive  the  patten  or  cup  from 
the  fubdeacon,  and  prefent  them  to  the  perjon  officia- 
ting  •  to  incenfe  the  choir  ;  to  receive  the  pix  from  the 
officiating  prelate,  and  carry  it  to  the  fubdeacon  5  and 
at  the  pontifical  mafi,  when  the  biffiop  gives  the  blef- 
fing,  to  put  the  mitre  on  his  head,  and  to  take  off  tne 
archbiffiop’s  pall  and  lay  it  on  the  altar.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  the  form  of  ordaining  deacons,  declares  that  it  is 
their  office  to  affift  the  prieft  in  the  diftribution  of  the 
holy  communion  :  in  which,  agreeably  to  the  practice 
of  the  ancient  church,  they  are  confined  to  the  admi- 
niftering  the  wine  to  the  communicants.^  A  deacon  in 
England  is  not  capable  of  any  ccclefiaftical  promotion 
yet  lie  may  be  a  chaplain  to  a  family,  curate  to  a  be- 
neficed  clergyman,  or  le&urer  to  a  parifh-church.  He 
may  be  ordained  at  23  years  of  age,  anno  currente ; 
but  it  is  exprefsly  provided,  that  the  biffiop  (hall  not 
ordain  the  fame  perfon  a  prieft  and  deacon  in  the  fame 
dav.  Deacons,  according  to  St  Paul,  ffiould  be  chafte, 
fincere,  and  blamelefs  \  neither  great  drinkers,  nor  gi¬ 
ven  to  filthy  lucre  :  they  fhould  hold  the  myftery  of 
the  faith  in  a  pure  confcience  *,  and  ffiould  be  well  ap¬ 
proved  before  they  are  admitted  to  the  miniftry.  In 
the  church  of  Scotland,  the  deacon’s  office  is  only  to 
take  care  of  the  poor. 

DEACONESS,  a  female  deacon  ;  an  order  ot  wo¬ 
men  who  had  their  diftinft  offices  and  fervices  in  the 
primitive  church.  This  office  appears  as  ancient  as  the 
apoftolical  age :  for  St  Paul  calls  Phebe  a  fervant 
of  the  church  of  Cenchrea.  The  original  word  is 
anfwerable  to  the  Latin  word  nwujlra.  1  er- 
tullian  calls  them  vidua,  “  widows,”  becaufe  they  were 
commonly  chofen  out  of  the  widows  of  the  church  ^ 
and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  Epiphanius,  and  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Laodicea,  calls  them  elderly  women, 

becaufe  none  but  fuch  were  ordinarily  taken  into  this 
office.  For,  indeed,  by  fome  ancient  laws,  thele  tour 
qualifications  are  required  in  everyone  that  was  to 
be  admitted  into  this  order.  I.  That  (he  ffiould  be  a 
widow.  2.  That  ffie  ffiould  be  a  widow  that  had  born 
children.  3.  A  widow  that  was  but  once  married. 
4.  One  of  a  confiderable  age,  40,  50,  or  60  years  old. 
Though  all  thefe  rules  admitted  of  exceptions.  Con¬ 
cerning  their  ordination,  whether  it  was  always  per¬ 
formed  by  impofition  of  hands,  the  learned  are  much 
divided  in  their  fentiments.  Baromus  and  Valefius 
think  they  were  not,  and  make  no  other  account  ot 
them  than  as  mere  lay-perfons.  But  the  author  of  the 
conftitutions,  fpeaking  of  their  ordination,  requires 
the  biffiop  to  ufe  impofition  of  hands,  with  the  form  or 
prayer  which  is  there  recited.  We  are  not,  however, 
to  imagine,  that  this  ordination  gave  them  any  power 
to  execute  any  part  of  the  facerdotal  office.  they 
were  only  to  perform  fome  inferior  fervices  of  the  church, 
and  thofe  chiefly  relating  to  the  women  for  whole  lakes 
they  were  ordained.  One  part  of  their  office  was  to 
affift  the  minifter  at  thebaptifing  of  women,  to  undrefs 
them  for  immerfion,  and  to  drefs  them  again,  that  the 
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whole  ceremony  might  be  performed  wita  all  the  de¬ 
cency  becoming  fo  facred  an  adion..  Another  part  of 
their  office  was  to  be  private  catechifts  to  the  women- 
catechumens  who  were  preparing  for  baptiim.  I  hey 
were  likewife  to  attend  the  women  that  were  lick  and 
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in  diftrefs  5  to  minifter  to  martyrs  and  confeffors  in  Deaconry 
prifon  ;  to  attend  the  women’s  gate  in  the  church  :  and 
laftly,  to  affign  all  women  their  places  in  the  church  ;  .  _  *v 

regulate  their  behaviour,  and  prefide  over  the  reft  of 
the  widows  *,  whence  in  fome  canons  they  are  ftyled 
9rg0x«1*qus»«i,  “  governeffes.”  This  order,  which  fince 
the  10th  or  12th  century  has  been  wholly  laid  afide, 
was  not  aboliffied  everywhere  at  once,  but  conti¬ 
nued  in  the  Greek  church  longer  than  in  the  Latin, 
and  in  fome  of  the  Latin  churches  longer  than  in 

others.  , 

DEACONRY,  Diaconate,  the  order  or  miniftry 
of  a  deacon  or  deaconefs.  See  Deacon  and  Dea¬ 
coness. 

Deaconry,  ( Diaconia ,)  is  alfo  a  name  ftill  referved 
to  the  chapels  and  oratories  in  Rome,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  feveral  deacons,  in  their  refpeCtive  re¬ 
gions  or  quarters. 

To  the  dcaconries  were  annexed  a  fort  of  hofpitals 
or  boards  for  the  diftribution  of  alms,  governed  by  the 
regionary  deacons,  called  cardinal  deacons ,  of  whom 
there  were  feven,  anfwering  to  the  feven  regions,  their 
chief  being  called  the  archdeacon . 

The  hofpital  adjoining  to  the  church  of  the  dea- 
conry  had  an  adminiftrator  for  the  temporal  concerns, 
called  the  father  of  the  deaconry ,  who  was  fometimes  a 
prieft  and  fometimes  a  layman. 

At  prefent  there  are  fourteen  of  thefe  deaconries 
or  hofpitals  at  Rome,  which  are  referved  to  the  car¬ 
dinals.  Du  Cange  gives  us  their  names  :  as,  the  dea¬ 
conry  of  St  Maria  in  the  Btoad-way,  the  deaconry  of 
St  Euftachio  near  the  Pantheon,  See. 

DEAD  languages.  See  Philology,  chap.  iii. 

Prefcrvation  of  Dead  Bodies .  See  Embalming. 

Yeajl  of  the  Dead.  See  Feast  of  the  Dead. 

Dead- Lights,  certain  wooden  ports  which  are  made 
to  faften  into  the  cabin-windows,  to  prevent  the  waves 
from  guftiing  into  the  ftiip  in  a  high  fea.  As  they 
are  made  exa&ly  to  fit  the  windows,  and  are  ftrong 
enough  to  refift  the  waves,  they  are  always  fixed  in 
on  the  approach  of  a  ftorm,  and  the  glafs  lights  taken 
out,  which  muft  otherwife  be  (battered  to  pieces  by 
the’furges,  and  fuffer  great  quantities  of  water  to  enter 

the  veffel.  ,  .  ,  c 

Dead- Metis-Eyes,  in  the  fea  language,  a  kind  ot 
blocks,  with  many  holes  in  them,  but  no  ffieevers, 
whereby  the  ffirowds  are  faftened  to  the  chains  :  the 
crow- feet  reeve  alfo  through  thefe  holes  ;  and,  in  fome 
ffiips,  the  main-ftays  are  fet  tight  in  them  ;  but  then 
they  have  only  one  hole,  through  which  the  lanyards 
are  palled  feveral  times.  See  Plate  CLXIX. 

Dead’s  Part.  See  Law  Index. 

Dead  Reckoning,  in  Navigation,  the  judgment  or 
eftimation  which  is  made  of  the  place  where  a  (hip  13 
(ituated  ;  without  any  obfeivation  of  the  heavenly  bo¬ 
dies.  It  is  difeovered  by  keeping  an  account  of  the  di- 
ftance  (lie  has  run  by  the  log,  and  of  her  courfe  fleered 
by  the  compafs  j  and  by  rectifying  thefe  data  by  the 
ufual  allowance  for  drift,  lee-way,  &c.  according  to 
the  {hip’s  known  trim.  This  reckoning,  however,  is 
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always  to  be  corre&ed,  as  often  as  any  good  obierva- 

tion  of  the  fun  can  be  obtained.  . 

Dead -Sea,  in  Geography,  a  lake  of  Judea,  into  which 
the  river  Jordan  difcliarges  itfelf ;  being  about  70 

miles  long  and  20  broad.  See  Asphaltites. 

D  Dead-  lops. 


*  See  Feuds. 
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DEAD-Tops ,  a  difeafe  incident  to  young  trees,  and 
cured  by  cutting  off  the  dead  parts  clofe  to  the  next 
good  twig  or  ftioot,  and  claying  them  over  as  in 
grafting. 

DEAD-lVater ,  at  fea,  the  eddy-water  juft  aftern  of 
a  fhip  5  fo  called  becaufe  it  does  not  pafs  away  fo  fwift 
as  the  water  running  by  her  Tides  does.  They  fay  that 
a  fliip  makes  much  dead-water  when  ftie  has  a  great 
eddy  folloxving  her  ftern. 

DE  ADLY^carrot.  SeeTHAPsiA. 

.  DMDLT-Feud,  in  Englifli  law-books,  a  profeftion  of 
irreconcileable  enmity,  till  a  perfon  is  revenged  by  the 
death  of  his  enemy.  The  word  feud  is  derived  'from 
the  German  Fehd;  which,  as  Hottoman  obferves,  fig- 
mfies  modo  helium ,  inodo  capitnles  inimicitias  *.  Such 
enimity  and  revenge  were  allowed  by  law  in  the  time 
of  the  Saxons,  viz.  If  any  man  was  killed,  and  a 
pecuniary  fatisfa&ion  was  not  made  to  the  kindred, 
it  was  lawful  for  them  to  take  up  arms  and  revenge 
themfelves  on  the  murderer  :  which  was  called  dead¬ 
ly  feud .  And  this  probably  was  the  original  of  an 
Appeal. 

DEAFNESS,  the  ft  ate  of  a  perfon  who  wants  the 
ienle  of  hearing  ;  or  the  difeafe  of  the  ear,  which  pre¬ 
vents  its  due  reception  of  founds.  See  Medicine 
index . 

Deafnefs  generally  arifes  either  from  an  obftruflion 
or  a  compreflion  of  the  auditory  nerve;  or  from  fome 
collection  of  matter  in  the  cavities  of  the  inner  ear;  or 
irom  the  auditory  paflage  being  flopped  up  by  fome 
hardened  excrement;  or,  laftly,  from  fome  excrefcence, 
a  fwelling  of  the  glands,  or  fome  foreign  body  intro! 
ouced  within  it. 

Thofe  born  deaf  are  alfo  dumb,  as  not  being  able 
to  learn  any  language,  at  leaft  in  the  common  way. 
However,  as  the  eyes  in  fome  meafure  ferve  them  for 
ears,  they  may  underftand  what  is  faid  by  the  motion 
of  the  bps  tongue,  &?.  of  the  fpeaker  ;  and  even 
accultom  themfelves  to  move  their  own,  as  they  fee 

other  people  do,  and  by  this  means  learn  to  fpeak _ 

1  "us  it  was  that  Dr  Wallis  taught  two  young  gentle¬ 
men  born  dea»  to  know  what  was  faid  to  them,  and  to 
return  pertinent  anfwers.  Digby  gives  us  another  in- 
ance  of  the  fame  within  his  own  knowledge  ;  and 
there  was  a  Stvifs  phyfician  lately  living  in  Amflerdam 
one  John  Conrad  Amman,  who  efleded  the  fame  in 
feveral  children  born  deaf  with  furprifing  fuccefs  He 
has  reduced  the  thing  to  a  fixed  art  or  method,  which 
he  has  publiflied  in  his  Surdus  Loquens,  Amftelod.  i6oi 
and  de  Loquela ,  ibid.  1700.  y  9 

MrWfi  PhR  QrSQf'  N°r312,  we  W  an  acc°unt  by 
Mr  \\  aller,  R.  S.  Seer,  of  a  man  and  his  After,  each 

30  ?eaT.s  cdd’  b°rn  *n  the  fame  town  with  Mr 
Waller,  who  had  neither  of  them  the  leaft  fenfe  of 
hearing ;  yet  both  of  them  knew,  by  the  motion  of  the 
lips  only,  whatever  was  faid  to  them,  and  would  an- 
Iwer  Pertinently  to  the  queftion  propofed.  It  feems 
they  could  both  hear  and  fpeak  when  children,  but 

heir  f61r  tfenfen-auteTardl:  wh6nCC  t,1£y  retained 
gible  fpetCh’  whlch>  though  uncouth,  was  yet  intelli- 

Such  another  inftance  is  that  of  Mr  Goddy’s  daugh- 
^r,  minifter  of  St  Gervais  in  Geneva,  related  by  Bi- 

haTlSw’l  “  At  two  years  old  they  perceived  fhe 
nad  loft  hei  hearing ;  and  ever  fince,  though  (he  hears 
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great  nodes,  yet  hears  nothing  of  what  is  faid  to  her.  Peal, 
But  by  obferving  the  motions  of  the  mouth  and  lips  of  Dean- 
others,  fhe  acquired  fo  many  words,  that  out  of  thefe  ‘ 
ftie  has  formed  a  fort  of  jargon,  in  which  fhe  can  hold 
convention  whole  days  with  thofe  that  can  fpeak  her 
language.  She  knows  nothing  that  is  faid  to  her,  un- 
leis  the  lee  the  motion  of  their  mouths  that  fpeak  to 
her,  fo  that  in  the  night  they  are  obliged  to  light 
candles  to  fpeak  to  her.  One  thing  will  appear  the 
ltrangeft  part  of  the  whole  narration  :  ftie  has  a  After 
with  whom  ftie  has  prattled  her  language  more  than 
with  any  body  el fe  ;  and  in  the  night,  by  laying  her 
hand  on  her  filler’s  mouth,  fhe  can  perceive  by  that 
what  flie  fays,  and  fo  can  difeourfe  with  her  in  the 
dark..  Burn.  Let.  IV .  p.  248J.  ,  -  e 

,,  1S  obfervable,  that  deaf  perfons,  and  feveral  others  ther the  ar. 
thick  ot  hearing,  hear  better  and  mote  eafily  if  a  loud  '  ,e 
node  be  raifed  at  the  time  when  you  fpeak  to  them  • 
which  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  greater  tenfion  of  the 
ear-drum  on  that  occafion.  Dr  Wallis  mentions  a  deaf 
woman,  who  if  a  drum  were  beat  in  the  room  could 
hear  any  thing  very  clearly;  fo  that  her  hufband  hired 
a  drummer  for  a  fervant,  that  by  this  means  he  might 
hold  convention  with  his  wife.  The  fame  author 
mentions  another,  who,  living  near  a  fteeple,  could 
alivays  hear  very  well  if  there  was  a  ringing  of  three 
or  four  bells,  but  never  elfe.  ° 

DEAL,  a  thin  kind  of  fir-planks,  of  great  ufe  in 
carpentry.  They  are  formed  by  fawing  fhe  trunk  of 
a  tree  into  a  great  many  longitudinal  divifions,  of  more 
or  lefs  thicknefs  according  to  the  purpofes  they  are  in- 
tended  to  ierve. 

A  very  good  method  of  feafoning  planks  of  deal 
and  fir  is  to  throw  them  into  fait  water  as  foon  as  they 
are  fawed,  and  keep  them  there  three  or  four  days  fre¬ 
quently  turning  them;  in  this  cafe  they  will  be’ ren¬ 
dered  much  harder,  by  drying  afterwards  in  the  air 
and  fun  ;  but  neither  this,  nor  any  other  method  yet 
known,  will  prevent  them  from  fiirinkincr. 

,  RodA  of  de,al  exPand  gradually,  or  c?ofs  the  grain, 
in  moift  weather,  and  contradi  again  in  dry  •  and 
thence  have  been  found  to  make  an  ufeful  hygrometer 
Deal,  a  town  of  Kent  in  England,  lying  between 
Dover  and  Sandwich,  in  E.  Long.  1.  20.  N.  Lat.  cr. 

16.  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Do/a  of  Nennius  and  is  fi- 
tuatedon  a  flat  and  level  coaft.  This  town,  according 
to  Dr  Campbell  juftifies  an  obfervation  he  had  made 
in  favour  of  fixations  of  this  kind,  viz.  that  they  are 
lels  liable  than  others  to  be  injured  by  the  fea.  Th» 
town  of  Deal,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  exceDt 
it  may  be  the  fea’s  finking  a  little  from  it,  is  in  much 
the  lame  condition  in  which  it  ever  was,  even  from  the 
earheft  accounts.  The  learned  Dr  Halley  has  proved,. 

\/lTa  C,7°fn\  VoL  m-  P-  42^-  that  Julius  Caefar 
landed  here,  Auguft  26th,  the  year  before  the  coming 
of  Chrift  55-  The. great  conveniency  of  landing  has 
been  of  infinite  fe.rvice  to  the  place  :  fo  that  it  is  large 
and  populous,  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  towns 
adorned  with  many  fair  buildings,  and  is  in  effe&  the’ 
principal  place  in  the  Downs, 

™lfE^N\an  tCcleflafti<:al  diSnJtary  in  cathedral  and 
collegiate  churches,  and  head  of  the  chapter. 

t  caHed  alfo  Arch-prefbytcr, ,  originally 
exercifed  junfdiaion  over  ten  churches  in  the  efuntry^ 
and  afterwards  became  only  the  biftiop’s  fubftitute,  to 

gran.t 
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rnnt  letters  of  adminiftrafion,  probate  of  wills,  &c. } 
locate  the  clergy  ;  and  to  fig».  y  to  them/ome- 
rac  bV  letter  the  biihop’s  will,  and  to  give  indue 
Sion  to  the  archdeacon.  Their  office  »  not  loft  » 
that  of  the  archdeacons  and  chancellors. 

Dfak  of  a  Mona)  ry,  was  a  lupenor  eftabhffied  un¬ 
der  the  abbot,  to  eafe  him  in  taking  care  of  ten  monks, 
whence  he  was  called  dccamts . 

jy i 4 n  and  Chapter,  are  the  council  of  the  biftiop,  to 
affi?  him  with  their  advice  in  affairs  of  religion  and 
alio  in  the  temporal  concerns  of  his  fee.  When  the  re  It 
of  the  clergy  were  fettled  in  the  feveral  pariffies  of 
each  diocefefthefe  were  referved  for  the  celebration  of 
divine  fervice  in  the  biffiop’s  own  cathedral ;  and  t  e 
chief  of  them,  who  prefided  over  the  reft,  obtained  the 
name  of  dccanus  or  dean,  being  probably  at  firft  appoint¬ 
ed  to  fuperintend  ten  canons  or  prebendar.es 

AH  ancient  deans  are  elefted  by  the  chapter  by 
conge  de  lire  from  the  king,  and  letters  m.ffive  of  re¬ 
commendation,  in  the  fame  manner  ^  biffiop^  buy^ 
thofe  chapters  that  were  founded  by  H  y 

of  the  fpoils  of  the  diffolved  monaftenes  the  deane  y 

is  donative  and  the  initiation  merely  by  the  kinQ 
letters  patent.  The  chapter,  confiding  of  canons  01 
prebendaries  are  fometimes  appointed  by  the  king, 
SS,  by  the  bifbop,  ,nd  fomet.mes  «l«aed  b, 

“nSl  ,„d  chapter  arc  the  nominal  .fetor,  erf  • 
biffiop  The  biftiop  is  their  ordinary  and  immediate 

&  ;  -  S5 ESI*  srJL 

mi'S"?  They  had  alfo  a  check  o» the  :  bifcop ,  *  com- 
mon  law  ;  for  till  the  ftatute  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  28.  h 
grant  or  leafe  would  not  have  bound  his  fucceffors,  un- 
lefs  confirmed  by  the  dean  and  chapter. 

;?,„d„'pPmi'(  »  iZ  J-ibeSd.,.  or  other  total 

fCCT3E°\TH  is  generally  confidered  as  the  reparation 
of  SSffir«  "he  body ;  in  which  fenfe  it  Hands  oP- 

Phyficians  b^.  ^age 

of  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  a  ceffation  of  the 
animal  and  vital  fonflions  conlequent  thereon  , 

secs  & 

r  «t- 

no  loneer8 pervious  to  the  fluids-,  its  greater  veffels 
no  longer  p  rv  thine  becomes  con- 

ssM.'SM  »pi -h»«  S'irS 

immobility,  and  e^nnatton^obferved  «o  ff By 

{^pi: 

JS£,  ^trflo^hrough  the  greater  vef- 
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fels  to  the  prefervation  of  life,  after  the  animal  func-  Death, 
lions  are  deltroyed.  At  length,  in,Ae  pro^f^of  thdfc 
changes,  death  itfelf  becomes  inevitable,  as  the  necel 
fary  confequence  of  life.  But  it  is  rare  that  life  is  thus 
long  protracted,  or  that  death  fucceeds  merely  from 
the8  decays  and  impairment  of  old  age.  Difea  e  , 
lone  and  horrid  train,  cut  the  work  ffiort. 

The  figns  of  death  are  in  many  cafes  very  uncertain. 

If  we  con  full  what  Window  or  Bruchier  have  faid  on 

this  fubjeft,  we  ftiall  be  convinced,  that  between  hfe 

and  death  the  ftiade  is  fo  very  undiftmguilhable,  that 
even  all  the  powers  of  art  can  fcarcely  determine  where 
the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  The  colour  of  the 
vifage,  the  warmth  of  the  body,  and  fuppjenefso 
Ss ,’  are  but  uncertain  figns  of  life  Ml  fubfiffing  ; 
while  on  the  contrary,  the  palenefs  of  the  complexio  , 
the  coldnefs  of  the  body,  the  ftiffnefs  of  the  extremi¬ 
ties,  the  ceffation  of  all  motion,  and  the  total  "'fenfi- 
bility  of  the  parts,  are  but  uncertain  min  us  of  death 
begun.  In  the  fame  manner  alfo,  with  regard  to  the 
pulfe  and  breathing  ;  thefe  motions  are  fo  often  kept 
under,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  perceive  them.  By 
bringing  a  looking-glafs  near  to  the  mouth  of  the  per- 
fon  ffippofed  to  be  dead,  people  often  expea  to  find 
whether  he  breathes  or  not.  But  this  is  a  very  uncer- 

uin  experiment;  the  glafs  is  frequently  fullied  by  the 

vapour  Pof  the  dead  man’s  body  ;  and  often  the  perfon 
is  ftill  alive,  though  the  glafs  is  no  way  tarmlhed.  In 
the  fame  manner,  neither  burning  nor  fcarifymg,  nei¬ 
ther  noifes  in  the  ears  nor  pungent  fpmts  applied  to 
the  noftrils,  give  certain  figns  of  the  difcontinuance 
of  life  •  and  there  are  many  mftances  of  perfons  who 
toc  endurcd  .hem  .11,  .nd  .l.cm.rd.  recove'ed 
without  any  external  affiftance,  to  the  aftomffimtnt 
of  the  fpeftators.  This  ought  to  be  a  caution  aga.nft 
bafty  burials,  efpecially  in  cafes  of  hidden  death, 

d”SS,  t  Am.  .»  U«.  .here  L  * 


order'  byVconftitutions  made  in  1620,  doe^not 

ped, cuius  fatidicus  Of  the  firft 

There  are  two  kinds  of  dea  Tranf  bv  Mr 

» ti  w. 

fr"'dn..kU.«»“m.  fpotted  i  h„rng  (e»„cld -Jg 
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tinder  the  vagina,  a  large  cap  or  helmet  on  the  head, 

,  arjd  two  antennse  proceeding  from  beneath  the  eyes, 
and  doing  the  office  of  probofcides.  The  part  it  beats 
withal,  he  obferved,  was  the  extreme  edge  of  the  face, 
which  he  choofes  to  call  the  upper-lip,  the  mouth  be- 
Ing  protra&ed  by  this  bony  part,  and  lying  underneath 
out  of  view. 

This  account  is  confirmed  by  Dr  Derham  ;  with 
this  difference,  that  inftead  of  ticking  with  the  upper 
lip,  he  obferved  the  infeft  to  draw  back  its  mouth,  and 
beat  with  its  forehead.  That  author  had  two  death- 
watches,  a  male  and  a  female,  which  he  kept  alive  in 
a  box  feveral  months  ;  and  could  bring  one  of  them 
to  beat  whenever  he  pleafed,  by  imitating  its  beating. 
By  this  ticking  noife  he  could  frequently  invite  the 
male  to  get  up  upon  the  other  in  the  way  of  coition. 
When  the  male  found  he  got  up  in  vain,  he  would  get 
off  again,  beat  very  eagerly,  and  then  up  again  : 
Whence  the  ingenious  author  concludes  thofe  pul- 
fations  to  be  the  way  whereby  thefe  infers  woo  one 
another,  and  find  out  and  invite  each  other  to  copu¬ 
lation. 

The  fecond  kind  of  death-watch  is  an  infeft  in  ap¬ 
pearance  quite  different  from  the  firft.  The  former 
only  beats  feven  or  eight  ftrokes  at  a  time,  and 
quicker  5  the  latter  will  beat  fome  hours  together  with¬ 
out  intermiffion ;  and  his  ftrokes  are  more  leifurely, 
and  like  the  beat  of  a  watch.  This  latter  is  a  fmali 
grayifh  infeft,  much  like  a  loufe  when  viewed  with  the 
naked  eye. 

It  is  very  common  in  all  parts  of  the  houfe  in  the 
fummer-months  :  it  is  very  nimble  in  running  to  fhcl- 
ter,  and  fhy  of  beating  when  difturbed  ;  but  will  beat 
very  freely  before  you,  and  alfo  anfwer  the  beating,  if 
you  can  view  it  without  giving  it  difturbance,  or  iha- 
king  the  place  where  it  lies,  &c.  The  author  cannot 
fay  whether  they  beat  in  any  other  thing,  but  he  never 
heard  their  noife  except  in  or  near  paper.  As  to  their 
noife,  the  fame  perfon  is  in  doubt  whether  it  be  made 
by  their  heads,  or  rather  fnouts,  againft  the  paper;  or 
whether  it  be  not  made  after  fome  fuch  manner  as 
graffioppers  and  crickets  make  their  noife.  He  in¬ 
clines  to  the  former  opinion.  The  reafon  of  his  doubt 
is,  that  he  obferved  the  animal’s  body  to  (hake  and 
give  a  jerk  at  every  beat,  but  could  fcarce  perceive  any 
part  of  its  body  to  touch  the  paper.  But  its  body  is 
fo  fmali  and  near  the  paper,  and  its  motion  in  tick¬ 
ing  fo  quick,  that  he  thinks  it  might  be,  yet  he  not 
perceive  it..  The  ticking,  as  in -the  other,  he  judges 
to  be  a  wooing  a£  ;  as  having  obferved  another,  after 
much  beating,  come  and  make  offers  to  the  beating 
mfe<ft,  who,  after  fome,  offers,  left  off  beating,  and 
got  upon  the  back  of  the  other.  When  they  were 
joined,  he  left,  off  again  ;  and  they  continued  fome 
hours  joined  tail  to  tail,  like  dog  and  bitch  in  coition. 
Whether  this  infe&  changes  its  fhape,  and  becomes 
another  animal  or  not,  he  cannot  fay  5  though  he  has 
fome  caufe  to  fufpeft  that  it  becomes  a  Tort  of  fly.  It 
is.  at  firft  a  minute  white  egg,  much  fmaller  than  the 
nits  of  lice  ;  though  the  infecft  is  near  as  big  as  a  loufe. 

In  March  it  is  hatched,  and  creeps  about  with  its  (hell 
on.  .When  it  firft  leaves  its  ftiell,  it  is  even  fmaller 
than  its. egg  ;  though  that  be  fcarce  difcernible  with¬ 
out  a  microfcope.  In  this  ftate  it  is  perfeftly  like  the 
mites  in  cheefe.  From  thft  mite-ftate  they  grow  gra- 
Voz,,  VII,  Part  I.  66 
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dually  to  their  mature  perfect  ftate.  When  they  be-  Debenture 
come  like  the  old  ones,  they  are  at  firft  very  fmali,, 
but  run  about  much  more  fwiftly  than  before. 

DEBENTURE,  a  term  of  trade  ufed  at  the  cu- 
ftomhoufe  for  a  kind  of  certificate  figned  by  the  officers 
of  the  cuftoms,  which  entitles  a  merchant  exporting 
goods  to  the  receipt  of  a  bounty  or  draw-back.  All 
merchandifes  that  are  defigned  to  be  taken  on  board 
for  that  voyage  being  entered  and  (hipped,  and  the  fliip 
being  regularly  cleared  out,  and  failed  out  of  port  on 
her  intended  voyage,  debentures  may  be  made  out 
from  the  exporter’s  entries,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
draw-backs,  allowances,  bounties,  or  premiums  ;  which 
debentures  for  foreign  goods  are  to  be  paid  within  one 
month  after  demand.  And  in  making  out  thefe  de¬ 
bentures,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  every  piece  of  vel¬ 
lum,  parchment,  or  paper,  containing  any  debenture 
tor  drawing  back  cuftoms  or  duties,  muft,  before  writ¬ 
ing,  be  damped,  and  pay  a  duty  of  8d. 

The  forms  of  debentures  vary  according  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise  exported.  In  the  execution  of  debentures 
tor  tobacco,  it  muft  be  particularly  obferved,  i.  That 
debentures  for  the  fame  quantity  may  be  made  on  one 
or  more  parchments.  2.  That  the  exporter’s  oath  muft 
be  printed,  fpecifying  whether  he  atfs  for  hirafelf  or  on 
commiffion.  3.  If  exported  to  any  other  foreign  ports 
than  Ireland,  the  word  Ireland  muft  be  added  to  the 
oath  after  Great  Britain.  4.  That  as  no  tobacco  may 
be  confumed  on  board  of  ftiips  of  war  in  Europe  but 
what  has  paid  full  duties,  and  been  manufa&ured  in 
Oreat  Britain,  no  drawback  is  to  be  allowed  for  to¬ 
bacco  exported  in  any  man  of  war.  5.  That  the  eight 
pounds  per  hoglhead  of  350  pounds,  or  more,  allowed 
tor  draught  at  importation,  muft  not  be  deduced  on 
exportation.  6.  That  debentures  for  tobacco  exported 
to  Ireland  muft  not  be  paid  till  a  certificate  be  pro¬ 
duced,  teftifying  the  landing  thereof.  7.  That  no 
perrons  may  fwear  to  the  exportation  but  fuch  as  are 
permitted  to  fwear  to  debentures  for  other  goods  In 
debentures  for  all  other  foreign  goods,  no  perfon  may 
be  admitted  to  fwear  to  the  exportation  but  the  true 
exporter,  either  as  a  proprietor,  or  who,  being  em¬ 
ployed  by  commiffion,  is  concerned  in  the  direflion  of 
the  voyage.  All  kinds  of  debentures,  before  delivered 
or  paid  to  the  exporters,  are  entered  into  a  feparate 
book  kept  for  that  purpofe  by  the  collector  and  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  cuftoms.  K 

DEBITA  fundi.  See  Law  Index. 

Debita  FruBuum.  See  Law  Index. 

DEmLITY,  among  phyficians,  a  relaxation  of 
the  iohds,  occafioning  oftentimes  weakneffes  and  faint, 
mgs.  -  •  ' 

DEBIR,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  facerdotal  city  of 
Paleftine,  near  Hebron  ;  but  neither  diftance,  nor 
point  of  the  compafs  on  which  it  lies,  can  be  determi¬ 
ned  It  was  anciently  called  Kariath-fepher  or  Kirintb- 
fepher,  and  Kirjath-fanna  (Jolhua). — Another  Debir 
in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  beyond  Jordan. 

DEBRECHEN,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  about 
77  miles  eaft  of  Buda.  E.  Long.  21.  10.  N.  Lat. 

IT  'n  Heraldry,  a  term  peculiar  to  the 

Engliui,  by  which  is  intimated  the  grievous  reftraint  of 
any  animal,  debarred  0/  its  natural  freedom,  by  any 
of  the  ordinaries  being  laid  over  it. 

O  DEBT, 
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Debt  DEBT,  in  Law ,  any  thing  due  to  another,  whether 
\\  it  be  money,  goods,  or  fervices  ;  or  the  aftion  brought 
Dec  anus.  jor  rec0vering  the  fame. 

-  National  Debt.  See  Funds  and  National  Debt. 

DEBTOR,  a  perfon  who  owes  any  thing  to  ano¬ 
ther  ;  in  contradiftinaion  to  creditor,  which  is  he  to 
whom  the  debt  is  owing. 

Debtor,  in  merchants  accounts.  See  Book-keep- 

*N  DECADE,  a  word  ufed  by  fome  old  writers  for 
the  number  ten,  and  decades  for  an  enumeration  by 
tens  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  decas,  which 
is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  of  the  fame  import. 

The  word  has  been  more  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the 
number  of  books,  q.  d.  decades,  into  which  the  Roman 
Hiilory  of  Titus  Livius  is  divided.  Hence  alfo  came 
decadal  arithmetic,  the  Decameron  of  Boccacio,  &c. 
DECAGON,  in  Geometry ,  a  plain  hgure  with  ten 

fides  and  ten  angles. 

DECAGYNIA  (from  W,  ten,  and  vm,  a  wo- 
man),  the  name  of  an  order,  or  feqondary  divifion  in 
the  clafs  decandria,  of  the  fexual  method,  confifting 
of  plants  whole  flowers  are  furniffied  vnth  ten  ftamina 
and  the  fame  number  of  ftyles  5  which  laft are  confi- 
dered  by  Linnceus  and  the  fexualifts  as  the  female _  or¬ 
gans  of  generation  in  plants.  Neurada  and  American 

nishtffiade  fumifti  examples. 

DECALOGUE,  the  ten  precepts  or  command¬ 
ments  delivered  by  God  to  Mofes,  after  engraving 

them  on  two  tables  of  ftone.  , 

The  Jews,  by  way  of  excellence,  call  thefe  com¬ 
mandments  the  ten  words,  from  whence  they  had  af¬ 
terwards  the  name  of  decalogue :  but  it  is  to  be  obser¬ 
ved  that  they  joined  the  firft  and  fecond  into .one,  and 
divided  the  laft  into  two.  They  underftand  thata- 
eainft  ftealing  to  relate  to  the  ftealing  of  men,  or  kid- 
unnoinu  3  alleging,  that  the  ftealing  one  another’s 
goods  or’property  is  forbidden  in  the  laft  command- 

l“  The  emperor  Julian  objefted  to  the  decalogue,  that 
the  precepts  it  contained  (thofe  only  e-'cePfc  w  '!c 
concern  the  worfttip  of  falfe  gods  and  the  obfervmion 
of  the  fabbath)  were  already  fo  familiar  to  all  nations, 
and  fo  univerfally  received,  that  they  were  unworthy, 
for  that  very  reafon,  to  be  delivered,  by  fo  gteaU  le- 
Sflator,  to  fo  peculiar  a  people.  The  church  of  Rome 
has  ftruck  the  fecond  commandment  quite  out  of  the 
decalogue  5  and  to  make  their  number  complete,  hath 
fplh  the  tenth  into  two  :  the  reafon  of  which  may  be 

•  Ca  TUSCAN J^'kingdom  of  Afia,  in  the  peninfula  on 

this  fide  the  Ganges,  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the 
kingdom  of  Bifnagar.  on  the  weft  by  the  ocean,  on  the 
north  by  Moguliftan,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  mountains 

which  feparate  it  from  Golconda. 

DECANDRIA  (W,  ten,  and  *»>-,?,  a  hujband),  I.in- 
meus’s  tenth  clafs,  comprehending  thofe  hermaphro¬ 
dite  plants  which  bear  flowers  with  ten  ftamina.  bee 

B°DAECANTATION,  among _  themifts,  &c.  the 
gently  pouring  off  a  liquor  from  its  faeces,  by  inclining 
&  Up  or  canthus  of  the  veffel  5  whence  the  name. 

DECANUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  officer  who 
Tireiided  over  the  other  ten  officers,  and  was  head  of 
the  contubernium,  or  ferjeant  of  a  file  of  foldters. 
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DECAPOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  diftnft  Decapohs 
beyond  Jordan,  almoft  all  of  it  belonging  to  the  half 
tribe  of  Manaffehj  before  the  captivity,  called  Betb- 
fan  i  but  after  occupied  by  the  heathen,  who  could  not  ' 
be  driven  out.  It  comprifed,  as  the  name  denotes,  ten 
principal  cities  on  the  other  fide  the  Jordan,  if  we  ex¬ 
cept  Scythopolis,  which  flood  on  this  fide,  but  its  ter¬ 
ritory  on  the  other.  .  .  . 

DECAPROTI,  decemprimi,  m  Roman  antiqui¬ 
ty,  officers  for  gathering  the  tributes  and  taxes. 

The  decaproti  were  alfo  obliged  to  pay  for  the  dead, 
or  to  anfwer  to  the  emperor  for  the  quota  parts  of  fuch 
as  died  out  of  their  own  eflates. 

DECASPERMUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  icofandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

DECASTYLE,  in  the  ancient  archite&ure,  a  build¬ 
ing  with  an  ordnance  of  ten  columns  in  front,  as  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  was. 

DECEIT,  in  Law ,  a  fubtile  trick  or  device,  to 
which  may  be  added  all  manner  of  craft  and  collufion, 
or  underhand  praaice,  ufed  to  defraud  another,  by 

any  means  whatever.  . 

DECEMBER,  the  laft  month  of  the  year,  wherein 
the  fun  enters  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  makes  the 

winter  folftice.  ,  .  . 

In  Romulus’s  year,  December  was  the  10th  month, 
whence  the  name,  viz.  from  decern ,  “  ten  for  the 
Romans  began  their  year  in  March. 

The  month  of  December  was  under  the  protection 
of  Vefta.  Romulus  affigned  it  30  days,  Numa  redu¬ 
ced  it  to  29,  which  Julius  Caefar  increased  to  31. 

Under  the  reign  of  Commodus,  this  month  was 
called,  by  way  of  flattery,  Ama%onius ,  in  honour  of  a 
courtefan  whom  that  prince  paftionately  loved,  and 
had  got  painted  like  an  Amazon  :  but  it  only  kept  the 

name  during  that  emperor’s  life.  . 

At  the  latter  end  of  this  month  they  had  th ejuve* 
titles  ludi;  and  the  country  people  kept  the  feafl i  ot 
the  goddefs  Vacuna  in  the  fields,  having  then  gather¬ 
ed  in  their  fruits  and  fown  their  corn  ;  whence  feems 
to  be  derived  our  popular  feftival  called  harvejl-home. 

DECEMPAGI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  ot 
Belgica  :  Now  Dieufe ,  in  Lorrain,  on  the  rivulet  Seillo 
or  Selna,  near  the  lake  Lindre,  about  feven  German 

miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  Nancy. 

DECEMPEDA,  ten-feet  rod,  an  inltru- 

ment  ufed  by  the  ancients  in  meafuring. 

The  decempeda  was  a  rule  or  rod  divided  into  ten 
feet-,  whence  its  name,  from  decern  “  ten,  and  pes 
i>edis  “  foot.”  The  foot  was  fubdivided  into  twelve 
inches,  and  each  inch  into  ten  digits.  The  decempe¬ 
da  was  ufed  both  in  meafuring  of  land,  like  the  chain 
among  us  •,  and  by  architefts  to  give  the  proper  dunen- 
fions  and  proportions  to  the  parts  of  their  building  , 
which  ufe  it  Hill  retains.  Horace,  lib.  u.  od.  15.  bla¬ 
ming  the  magnificence  and  delicacy  of  the  buildings  of 
bis  time,  obferves  that  it  was  otherwife  in  the  times  ot 
Romulus  and  Cato  5  that  in  the  houfes  of  private  per- 
fons  there  were  not  then  known  any  porticoes  meafured 
out  with  the  decempeda,  nor  turned  to  the  north  to 

take  the  cool  air.  .  r  ,  ,1 

DECEMVIRI,  ten  magiftrates  of  abfolute  autho¬ 
rity  among  the  Romans.  The  privileges  of  the  patri¬ 
cians  raifed  diffatisfaftion  among  the_plebeiany  who, 

though  freed  from  the  power  of  the  Tarqums,  fall  law 


viri, 
Decenna'ia. 
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Decern-  that  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  depended  upon  the  people. 
V!rK  will  and  caprice  of  their  fuperiors,  without  any  writ¬ 

ten  ftatute  to  direct  them,  and  convince  them  that 
they  were  governed  with  equity  and  impartiality.  The 
tribunes  complained  to  the  fenate,  and  demanded  that 
a  code  of  laws  might  be  framed  for  the  ufe  and  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  Roman  people.  This  petition  was  complied 
with  ;  and  three  ambaffadors  were  fent  to  Athens  and 
all  the  other  Grecian  ftates,  to  colle<ft  the  laws  of  So¬ 
lon  and  of  all  the  other  celebrated  legislators  of  Greece. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  commiffioners  it  was  univer- 
fally  agreed,  that  ten  new  magistrates  called  Decemviri 
ftiould  be  ele&ed  from  the  fenate  to  put  the  project 
into  execution.  Their  power  was  abfolute,  all  other 
offices  ceafed  after  their  ele&ion,  and  they  prefided 
over  the  city  with  regal  authority.  They  were  invert¬ 
ed  with  the  badges  of  the  conful,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
which  they  fucceeded  by  turns,  and  only  one  was 
preceded  by  the  fafees,  and  had  the  power  of  aflem- 
bling  the  fenate  and  confirming  decrees.  The  firft  de¬ 
cemvirs  were  Appius  Claudius,  T.  Genutius,  P.  Sex¬ 
tus,  Sp.  Veturius,  C.  Julius,  A.  Manlius,  Ser.  Sulpi- 
tius,  Pluriatius,  T.  Romulus,  Sp.  Pofthumius,  in  the 
year  of  Rome  302.  Under  them  the  laws,  which  had 
been  expofed  to  public  view,  that  every  citizen  might 
fpeak  his  fentiments,  were  publicly  approved  of  as  con¬ 
stitutional,  and  ratified  by  the  priefts  and  augurs  in  the 
moft  folemn  and  religious  manner.  They  were  ten  in 
number,  and  were  engraved  on  tables  of  brafs  5  two  were 
afterwards  added,  and  they  were  called  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables,  leges  duodecim  tabularumy  and  leges  de¬ 
cemvir  ales*  The  decemviral  power,  which  was  beheld 
by  all  ranks  of  people  with  the  greateft  fatisfa&ion, 
was  continued  5  but  in  the  third  year  after  their  crea¬ 
tion  the  decemvirs  became  odious  on  account  of  their 
tyranny,  and  the  attempt  of  Ap.  Claudius  to  ravifii 
\  irginia  totally  aboliftied  that  office.  The  people  were 
fo  exafperated  againft  them,  that  they  demanded  them 
from  the  fenate  to  burn  them  alive.  Confuls  were 
again  appointed,  and  tranquillity  re-eftablifhed  in  the 
rtate..  There  were  other  officers  in  Rome  called  de¬ 
cemvirs,  who  were  originally  appointed  in  the  abfence 
of  the  praetor  to  adminifter  juftice.  Their  appointment 
became  afterwards  necefl'ary,  and  they  generally  affift- 
cd  at  fales,  called  fubhajlationes ,  becaufe  a  fpear,  hajlay 
was  fixed  at  the  door  of  the  place  where  the  goods 
were  expofed  to  fale.  They  were  called  decemviri  li- 
tihns  judicandis*  The  officers  whom  Tarquin  appoint¬ 
ed  to  guard  the  Sibylline  books  were  alfo  called  decem¬ 
viri.  They  were  originally  two  in  number,  called 
duumviri ,  till  the  year  of  Rome  388,  when  their  num¬ 
ber  was  increafed  to  ten,  five  of  which  were  chofen 
from  the  plebeians  and  five  from  the  patricians.  Sylla 
increafed  their  number  to  fifteen,  called  nuindecem- 
virs. 

DECENNALIA,  ancient  Roman  feftivals,  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  emperors  every  tenth  year  of  their  reign, 
with  Sacrifices,  games,  and  largeffes  for  the  people. 
j  ie  emperor  Augullus  firft  inftituted  thefe  folemnities, 
in  which  he  was  imitated  by  his  fucceffors.  At  the 
fatoe  time  the  people  offered  up  vows  for  the  emperor, 
and  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  empire  ;  which  were  there- 
^ore  called  vota  decennalia.  Auguftus’s  view  in  efta- 
bli filing  the  decennalia  was  to  preferve  the  empire  and 
the  fovereign  power  without  offence  or  reftraint  to  the 
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.  t  For  during  the  celebration  of  this  feaft,  that  Dechales 
prince  ufed  to  Surrender  up  all  his  authority  into  the  II 
hands  of  the  people  ;  who  filled  with  joy,  and  charm-  Decln?aIs-j 
ed  with  the  goodgefs  of  Auguftus,  immediately  deli¬ 
vered  it  him  back  again. 

DECHALES,  Claudius  Francis  Mi  lliet,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  mathematician,  mechanic,  and  aftronomer,  de¬ 
scended  from  a  noble  family,  and  born  at  Chamberry 
in  j6ji.  His  principal  performances  are  an  edition  of 
Euclid’s  elements  of  geometry,  in  which  the  unservice¬ 
able  propofitions  are  reje&ed,  and  the  ufes  of  thofe  re¬ 
tained  annexed  5  a  difeourfe  on  fortification  ;  and  ano¬ 
ther  on  navigation.  Thefe  with  others  have  been  col¬ 
lected  firft  in  3  vols  folio,  and  afterwards  in  4,  under 
the  title  of  Mundus  Mathemattcus  ;  being  indeed  a  com¬ 
plete  courfe  of  mathematics.  He  died  in  1678,  pro- 
feffor  of  mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of  Turin. 

deciates,  or  Deciatii ,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a 
people  of  Gallia  Narbonenfis,  next  the  borders  of  Ita¬ 
ly,  on  the  Mediterranean.  Now  the  diocefe  of  Grace 
and  Antibes.  Deciatum  oppidutny  was  a  town  fituated 
between  Antibes  and  Nice. 

DECIDUOUS,  an  appellation  chiefly  ufed  in  re- 
fpe£t  of  plants  ;  thus,  the  calyx  or  cup  of  a  flower  is 
faid  to  be  deciduous ,  when  it  falls  along  witli  the  flower- 
petals -5  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  called  permanent , 
when  it  remains  after  they  are  fallen.  Again,  decidu¬ 
ous  leaves  are  thofe  which  fall  in  autumn  \  in  contra- 
diftin£tion  to  thofe  of  the  evergreens,  which  remain  all 
the  winter.  See  Defoliation. 

DECIL,  in  AJlronomyy  an  afpe£l  or  pofition  of  tw  o 
planets,  when  they  are  diftant  from  each  other  a  tenth 
part  of  the  zodiac. 

DECIMAL  arithmetic,  the  art  of  computing  by 
decimal  fraflions.  See  Arithmetic. 

Circulating  DECIMALS,  called  alfo  recurring 
or  repeating  decimals ,  are  thofe  in  which  a  figure  or  Se¬ 
veral  figures  are  continually  repeated.  They  are  di- 
ftinguifhed  into  Jingle  and  multiple ,  and  thefe  again  into 
pure  and  mixed \ 

A  pure  Jingle  circulate  is  that  in  which  one  figure 


only  is  repeated  ;  as  *222,  &. c.  and  is  marked  thus  *2 

A  pure  multiple  circulate  is  that  in  which  Several  fi¬ 
gures  are  continually  repeated  ;  as  *232323,  &c.  mark¬ 
ed  *23  5  and  *524524,  Sec.  marked  .524. 

A  mixed Jingle  circulate  is  that  wffiich  confifts  of  a 
terminate  (  art,  and  a  Single  repeating  figure  }  as  4-222, 
&c  or  4*2.  And 

A  mixed  multiple  circulate  is  that  which  contains  a 
terminate  part  with  Several  repeating  figures  5  as 

45*524* 

That  part  of  the  circulate  which  repeats  is  called 
the  repetend ;  and  the  whole  repetend,  fuppofed  infi¬ 
nitely  continued,  is  equal  to  a  vulgar  fraction,  whofe 
numerator  is  the  repeating  number  or  figures,  and  its 
denominator  the  fame  numbef  of  nines  :  fo  *2  is=z -J-  • 
and  .23  is  5  and  *524  is  ~ 

Dr  Wallis,  it  appears,  was  the  firft  wdio  diftincfly 
confidered  or  treated  of  infinite  circulating  decimals, 
as  he  himfelf  informs  us  in  his  Treatife  of  Infinites. 
Since  his  time  many  other  authors  have  treated  on  this 
part  of  arithmetic  5  the  principal  of  thefe,  how-ever,  to 
whom  the  art  is  moftly  indebted,  are  MeiTrs  Browm, 
O  2  Cunn, 
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iecimation  Cunn,  Martin,  Emerfon,  Malcolm,  Donn,  and  Henry  waift. 
it  Clarke  ;  in  whofe  writings  the  nature  and  practice  ot 

.  Peck<  ,  this  art  may  be  fully  feen,  efpecially  in  the  laft-men- 
tioned  ingenious  author.  Hutton's  Math*  D iH . 

DECIMATION,  a  punilhment  inflicted  by  the 
Romans,  on  fuch  Soldiers  as  quitted  their  polls,  or  be¬ 
haved  themfelves  cowardly  in  the  field.  The  names  of 
the  guilty  were  put  into  an  urn  or  helmet,  and  as  ma- 
ny  were  drawn  out  as  made  the  tenth  part  of  the  whole 
number,  and  thofe  were  put  to  the  (word,  and  the 
others  faved.  This  was  called  decimetre;  a  word  ot 
the  ancient  Roman  militia,  who,  to  pumlh  whole  le¬ 
gions  when  they  had  failed  in  their  duty  made  every 
tenth  foldier  draw  lots,  and  put  him  to  death  tor  an 

example  to  the  others.  .  ,  , 

As  the  Romans  had  their  decimatio,  they  had  alio 
the  vicefunatio,  and  even  certtefimatio ,  when  only  the 
20th  or  ioodth  man  fuffered  by  lot.  ,  , 

DECIPHERING,  the  art  of  finding  the  alphabet 
of  a  cipher.  For  the  art  both  of  Ciphering  and  Deci¬ 
phering,  fee  the  article  Cipher. 

DECIUS  Mus,  a  celebrated  Roman  conful,  who, 
after  many  glorious  exploits,  devoted  himfelf  to  the 
gods  manes  for  the  fafety  of  his  country  in  a  battle 
againft  the  Latins,  about  340  years  before  the  Augul- 
tan  age.  His  fon  Decius  imitated  his  example  and 
devoted  himfelf  in  like  manner  in  his  fourth  conluUhip, 
when  fighting  againft  the  Gauls  and  Sammies.  His 
grandfon  alfo  did  the  fame  in  the  war  againft  Pyrrhus 
and  the  Tarentines.  This  aftion  of  devoting  one  s  felt 
was  of  infinite  fervice  to  the  ftate  The  foldiers  were 
animated  by  the  example,  and  induced  tp  follow  with 
intrepidity  a  commander  who,  arrayed  in  an  unufual 
drefs^  and  addreffing  himfelf  to  the  gods  with  folemn 
invocation,  ruftied  into  the  thickeft  part  of  the  enemy 

to  meet  his  fate.  .  .  r 

Decius,  Cn.  Melius,  rrajanus,  a  native  of 

Pannonia,  fent  by  the  emperor  Philip  to  appeafe  a Se¬ 
dition  in  Moefia.  Inftead  of  obeying  h.s  matter  s  com¬ 
mand,  he  affumed  the  imperial  purple,  and  foon  after 
marched  againft  him,  and  at  his  death  became  the  only 
emperor.  ^He  fignalized  himfelf  againft  the  Perfians, 
and  when  he  marched  againft  the  Goths,  he  puttied 
his  horfe  into  a  deep  marlh,  from  which  he  could  not 
extricate  himfelf,  and  he  perithed  with  all  h.s  army  by 
1  the  darts  of  the  barbarians,  A.  D.  251,  after  a  reign 

°f  DECK,  of  a  Ship  (from  decien ,  Dan.  to  cover)  •, 

the  planked  floors  of  a  ftiip,  which  conneft  the  fides 
together,  and  ferve  as  different  platforms  to  fupport 
the  artillery  and  lodge  the  men,  as  alfo  to  Pref«ve 
cargo  from  the  fea  in  merchant  veffels.  As  all  flops 
aregbroader  on  the  lower  deck  than  on  the  next  above 
it  and  as  the  cannon  thereof  are  always  heavieft,  it 
neceffary  that  the  frame  of  it  fhould  be  much  ftronger 
than  thJt  of  the  others  •,  and  for  the  fame  realon  the 
fecond  or  middle  deck  ought  to  be  ftronger  than  the 

“PS™  o^heSS  faond  rates  are  Med  with 
three  whole  decks,  reaching  from  the  Item  to  tbeftern, 
befides  a  forecaftle  and  a  quarter-deck,  which  .- 
tends  from  the  ftern  to  the  mainmaft  ;  between  which 
and  the  forecaftle  a  vacancy  is  left  in  the  middle,  open¬ 
ing  to  the  upper  deck,  and  forming  what  is  called  the 
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waifl.  There  is  yet  another  deck  above  the  hinder  JJecE 
or  aftmoft  part  of  the  quarter-deck,  called  th e  poop, 
which  alfo  ferves  as  a  roof  for  the  captain  s  cabin  or 

C°The  inferior  {hips  of  the  line  of  battle  are  equipped 
with  two  decks  and  a  half  •,  and  frigates,  floops  &. c. 
with  one  gun-deck  and  a  half,  with  a  fpar-deck  below 

to  lodge  the  crew.  .  .  .  ,  , 

The  decks  are  formed  and  fufta.ned  by  the  beams, 
the  clamps,  the  water-ways,  the  catlings,  the  ledges, 
the  knees,  and  two  rows  of  fmall  pillars  czWtAfan 
chions.  &c.  See  thofe  articles.  .  . 

That  the  figure  of  the  deck,  together  with  its  corre- 
fponding  parts,  may  be  more  clearly  underftood,  we 
have  exhibited  a  plan  of  the  lower-deck  of  a  74  g™ 

{hip  in  Plate  CLXIX.  And  as  both Tides  of  the  deck 
are  exadly  fimilar,  the  pieces  by  which  it  is  fupported 
appear  on  one  fide,  and  on  the  other  fide  the  planks  of 
the  floor  of  which  it  is  compofed,  as  laid  upon  thofe 

upper  pieces.  .  ,  , 

A,  the  principal  or  main  hatch-way. 

B,  the  ftern-poft. 

C,  the  ftern.  ^  • 

D  the  beams,  compofed  of  three  pieces,  as  exh- 

bited  by  D,  in  one  of  which  the  dotted  lines  fhow  the 
arrangement  of  one  of  the  beams  under  the  other  fide 

of  the  deck.  ...  .  , 

E,  part  of  the  vertical  or  hanging  knees. 

F,  the  horizontal  or  lodging  knees,  which  fallen  the 

beams  to  the  Tides.  ,  '  r  ^ 

G,  the  carlings,  ranging  fore  and  aft,  from  one  beam 

to  another. 

f ’the  pump-daks’  being  large  wooden  tubes,  which 
return  the  water  from  the  pumps  into  the  lea. 

K  the  fpurs  of  the  beams,  being  curved  pieces  o 
timber  ferving  as  half-beams  to  fupport  the  decks, 
where  a  whole8  beam  cannot  be  placed  on  account  ot 

theLathe  waing-tranfom,  which  is  bolted  by  the  middle 
to  the  ftern-poft,  and  whofe  ends  reft  upon  the  falhion- 

P'm:  the  bulk-head  or  partition,  which  inclofes  the 
manger,  and  prevents  the  water  which  enters  at  the 
hawfe-holes  from  running  aft  between  decks. 

NN,  the  fore  hatchway. 

OO,  the  after  hatchway. 

P  the  drum-head  of  the  great  capftern. 

P**,  the  drum-head  of  the  main  capftern. 

O  the  wing-tranfom  knee. 

R  one  of  the  bread-hooks  under  the  gun-deck. 

S’  the  breaft-hook  of  the  gun-deck. 

TT,  the  ftation  of  the  chain-pumps.  , 

V  the  breadth  and  thicknefs  of  the  timbers  at  the 

“BriTiSg  .0  the  goneer-s  «o,=-roo„, 

and  the  bread-room. 

w,  the  ftation  of  the  fore-malt. 

X,’  the  ftation  of  the  main-maft. 

I,’  the  ^boltVof  The  deaf  ufed  to  retain  the 

cannon  .^^ing-bol^of  the  f.des  whereon  the  tackles 
are  hooked  that  fecure  the  cannon  at  lea. 
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Deck,  c  a  a  d9  The  water-ways,  through  which  the  fcupper 
Dec  lam  a-  holes  are  pierced,  to  carry  the  water  off  from  the  deck 
1  t!^n‘  ,  into  the  fea. 

h  b ,  Plan  of  the  foremoft  and  aftmoff  cable  bits,  with 
their  crofs  pieces  gg ,  and  their  ftandards  e  e. 

Thus  we  have  reprefented  on  one  fide  all  the  pieces 
which  fuftain  the  deck  with  its  cannon  ;  and  on  the 
other  fide  the  deck  itfelf,  with  a  tier  of  32  pounders 
planted  in  battery  thereon.  In  order  alfo  to  fliow  the 
ufe  of  the  breeching  and  train-tackle,  one  of  the  guns 
is  drawn  in  as  ready  for  charging. 

The  number  of  beams  by  which  the  decks  of  (hips 
are  fupported,  is  often  very  different,  according  to  the 
pra&ice  of  different  countries  ;  the  ftrength  of  the  tim¬ 
ber  of  which  the  beams  are  framed  ;  and  the  fervices 
for  which  the  fiiip  is  calculated. 

As  the  deck  which  contains  the  train  of  a  fire-fhip 
is  furnifhed  with  an  equipage  peculiar  to  itfelf,  the 
whole  apparatus  is  particularly  defcribed  in  the  article 
FlRE-tffy. 

FIuJIj-Deck ,  implies  a  continued  floor  laid  from 
ftem  to  flern,  upon  one  line,  without  any  flops  or  in¬ 
tervals. 

Half -Deck,  a  fpace  under  the  quarter-deck  of  a 
fhip  of  war,  contained  between  the  foremoft  bulk-head 
of  the  fteerage  and  the  fore-part  of  the  quarter-deck. 
In  the  colliers  of  Northumberland  the  fteerage  itfelf  is 
called  the  half-deck ,  and  is  ufually  the  habitation  of  the 
crew. 

DECLAMATION,  a  fpeech  made  in  public,  in 
the  tone  and  manner  of  an  oration,  uniting  the  expref- 
fion  of  action  to  the  propriety  of  pronunciation,  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  the  fentiment  its  full  imprefiion  upon  the 
mind.  According  to  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the 
prefent.age,  public  harangues  are  made  only,  1.  In 
the  pulpit.  2.  In  the  fenate,  in  council,  or  other 
public  affembly.  3.  By  public  profeffors.  4.  On  the 
theatre. 

.  I.  With  regard  to  the  declamation  of  the  pulpit,  the 
dignity  and  fandity  of  the  place,  and  the  importance 
of  the  fubjefl,  require  the  preacher  to  exert  the  utmoft 
powers  of  his  voice  to  produce  a  pronunciation  that  is 
perfeaiy  diftina  and  harmonious,  and  that  he  obferve 
a  deportment  and  aaion  which  is  expreflive  and  grace¬ 
ful.  No  man,  therefore,  who  is  deftitute  of  a  voice, 
fhould  afcend  the  pulpit,  and  there  aa  the  part  of  a 
pantomime  before  his  audience.  The  preacher  fhould 
not,  however,  roar  like  a  common  crier,  and  rend  the 
car  with  a  voice  of  thunder  ;  for  fuch  kind  of  decla¬ 
mation  is  not  only  without  meaning  and  without  per- 
fuafion,  but  highly  incongruous  with  the  meek  and 
gentle  exprefiions  of  the  gofpel.  He  ftiould  likewife 
take  particular  care  to  avoid  a  monotony ;  his  voice 
fhould  rife  from  the  beginning,  as  it  were  by  degrees, 
and  its  greateft  ftrength  ftiould  be  exerted  in  the  applil 
cation.  Each  inflexion  of  the  voice  fhould  be  adapted 
to  the  phrafe,  and  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  ;  and 
each  remarkable  expreflion  fhould  have  its  peculiar  in¬ 
flexion.  The  dogmatic  requires  a  plain,  uniform  tone 
of  voice  only;  and  the  menaces  of  the  gofpel  demand  a 
greater  force  than  do  its  promifes  and  rewards  ;  but  the 
latter  ftiould  not  be  pronounced  ip  the  foft  tone  of  a 
flute,  nor  the  former  with  the  loud  found  of  a  trum¬ 
pet.  The  voice  fhould  ftill  retain'its  natural  tone  in  all 
its  various  inflexions.  Happy  is  that  preacher,  to  whom 


nature  has  given  a  voice  that  is  at  once  ftrong,  flexible,  Declama- 
and  harmonious.  ^on* 

An  air  of  complacency  and  benevolence,  as  ivell  as 
devotion,  ftiould  be  conftantly  vifible  in  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  the  preacher.  But  every  appearance  of  affec¬ 
tation  muft  be  carefully  avoided  :  for  nothing  is  fo  dif- 
guflful  to  an  audience  as  even  the  femblance  of  dif- 
fimulation.  Eyes  conftantly  rolling,  turned  towards 
^heaven,  and  ftreaming  with  tears,  rather  denote  a  hy¬ 
pocrite,  than  a  man  poffeffed  of  the  real  fpirit  of  reli¬ 
gion,  and  that  feels  the  true  import  of  what  he  preaches. 

An  air  of  affe£led  devotion  infallibly  deftroys  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  all  that  the  preacher  can  fay,  however  juft  and 
important  it  may  be.  On  the  other  hand,  he  muft 
avoid  every  appearance  of  mirth  or  raillery,  or  of  that 
cold  unfeeling  manner  which  is  fo  apt  to  freeze  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers. 

The  body  fhould  be  in  general  erefl,  and  in  a  natu¬ 
ral  and  eafy  attitude.  The  perpetual  movement,  or 
contortion  of  the  body,  has  a  ridiculous  effe£l  in  the 
pulpit,  and  makes  the  figure  of  a  preacher  and  a  har¬ 
lequin  much  too  fimilar.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
ought  not  to  remain  conftantly  upright  and  motionlefs 
like  a  fpeaking  ftatue. 

The  motions  of  the  hands  give  a  ftrong  expreflion  to 
a  difeourfe ;  but  they  ftiould  be  conftantly  decent, 
grave,  noble,  and  expreflive.  The  preacher,^  who  is 
inceffantly  in  a£lion,  who  is  perpetually  clafping  his 
hands,  or  who  menaces  with  a  clenched  fift,  or  counts 
his  arguments  on  his  fingers,  will  only  excite  mirth 
among  his  auditory.  In  a  word,  declamation  is  an  art 
that  the  facred  orator  fhould  ftudy  with  the  utmoft  af- 
fiduity.  The  defign  of  a  fermon  is  to  convince,  to  af~ 
fe£l,  and  to  perfuade.  The  voice,  the  countenance, 
and  the  aftion,  which  are  to  produce  this  triple  effe£l, 
are  therefore  the  obj [efts  to  which  the  preacher  fhould 
particularly  apply  himfelf. 

II.  The  declamation  of  a  minifter  or  ftatefman  in 
the  fenate,  in  council,  or  other  public  affembly,  is  of 
a  more  unconfined  nature.  To  perfuade,  to  move  the 
paflions,  and  gain  an  afcendency  in  a  public  affembly, 
the  orator  fhould  himfelf  feel  the  force  of  what  he  fays, 
and  the  declamation  fhould  only  exprefs  that  internal 
fenfation.  But  nothing  fhould  be  carried  to  excefs.  A 
fuavity  in  the  tone  of  voice,  a  dignity  of  deportment, 
a  graceful  a£lion,  and  a  certain  tranquillity  of  counte¬ 
nance,  fhould  conftantly  accompany  the  ftatefman  when 
he  fpeaks  in  public,  even  when  he  is  moft  earneftly  en¬ 
gaged  in  debate,  or  when  he  is  addrefling  his  fovereign 
in  perfon.  .  A  pleafing  tone  of  voice  and  a  diftinft 
pronunciation,  prejudice  the  hearers  greatly  in  the 
fpeaker’s  favour.  A  young  man  may  improve  thefe 
to  a  furprifing  degree. .  Demofthenes,  who  had  a  na¬ 
tural  impediment  in  his  fpeech,  wras  accuftomed  to  go 
to  the  fea-fhore,  and  partly  filling  his  mouth  wfith  peb¬ 
bles,  he  declaimed  with  a  loud  voice.  The  ftones  by 
degrees  gave  a  volubility  to  his  tongue,  and  the  roar¬ 
ing  of  the  waves,  reconciled  him  infenfibly  to  the  noife 
of  the  multitude. 

.  IIJ*  The  principal  objeft  of  a  public  profeffor  is  the 
mftruaion  of  the  fludious  youth  ;  for  which  purpofe 
he  is  to  convince  and  perfuade.  Every  tone  of  voice, 
every  expreflion  of  the  countenance,  or  aaion  of  the 
body,  which  can  produce  this  effea  by  enforcing  the 
words,  fhould  therefore  be  employed  by  thofe  who  are 
*  to 
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DecUma-  to  teach  the  faience.  There  is,  moreover,  one  very  tbe  performance  J  and  muft  hav e  had  an  effe  ft  hornbly  Vcchm*. 
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eflential  reflection  which  every  profeffor  ought  to 

'  make,  and  which  is,  that  the  chair  from  which  he  ha¬ 
rangues  is  furrounded  by  young  Undents,  naturally 
poffeffed  with  vivacity,  not  unfrequently  ludicrous  ;  and 
for  the  mod  part  previoufly  inftruaed  m  the  prepaia- 
tory  fciences.  They  are  therefore  conftantly  inclined 
to  criticife,  to  jell,  and  to  ridicule  ;  for  which  reafon, 


difagreeable  to  thole  who  were  placed  near  the  ltage.  , 
i  The  egregious  imperfeftion  of  their  language 
like  wife,  which  confided  of  fyllables  long  and  diort 
whofe  duration  was  determined  by  a  let  mealure  ot 
time,  and  their  manner  of  tuning  thefe  fyllables,  after 
the  method  of  the  orchefis  of  the  Greeks,  was  another 
difad  vantage.  For  by  this  means  they  determined  by 


*  De  Mu- 
ficat  lib.  i. 


to  criticife,  to  jed,  and  to  ridicule  ;  tor  which  rea.on,  placed  after  the  long  and  fhort  fyl 

the_profeffor  fhould  endeavour  to  •  ,  M  not  oniy  the  nature,  but  the  duration,  of  eacl 


tne  proieuur  uiuuiu  -  .  . 

fpeft  and  attention,  by  a  grave,  commanding,  and  ve¬ 
nerable  countenance,  and  carefully  avoid  all  appearance 
of  grimace  in  his  aftioti,  and  every  kind  of  affeftation 
in  his  drfcourfe,  that  he  may  not  afFord  the  lead  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  pleafantry.  rp,  . 

IV.  We  are  now  come  to  theatric  declamation,  I.  1  nis 
was  very  different  among  the  ancients  from  what  it  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  with  us,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing 
itfelf,  and  from  the  difference  of  circumftances.  hum- 
berlefs  paffages  in  Quintilian,  and  other  ancient  hi- 
dorians,  critics,  grammarians,  and  commentators,  evi¬ 
dently  prove,  that  the  ancient  dramatic  declamation 
was  fubfervient  to  the  rules  of  the  mufical  rhyth- 
mus ;  and  by  this,  according  to  Andides  ^  their  ac¬ 


tion,  as  well  as  recital,  was  regulated.  But  to 
plain  this  feeming  paradox,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  make 
here  fome  preliminary  remarks.  The  ancients  gave^a 
much  more  extenfive  iigmfication  t  an  we  vv  e  QO 

word  mufic  ( mufica ),  which  they  derived  J .  the4a'tric  declamation  of  the  ancients  was;  nor  what 
mufes,  or  at  lead  from  fome  of  them.  It  is  for  tb  s  mufical  inftruments  which  accompanied  that 

reafon  that  the  fame  Andides  and  Quintilian  define  it  ^  m  the  Eunuch  of  Terence 

S  be  “  An  art  that  teaches  all  that  relates  to  the  ufe 


lables,  not  only  the  nature,  but  the  duration,  of  each 
aftion.  Now,  nothing  could  be  more  affefted,  more 
condrained  and  difguftful,  than  fuch  a  method  of  de- 
claiming.  How  far  fupenor  in  this  reipeCt  are  the 
moderns,  who  confult  nature  alone  in  their  theatric  de¬ 
clamation  ;  who  can  make  the  audience  hear  each  ugh  ; 
who  can  accompany  it  with  a  proper  attitude  ;  who 
can  inceffantly  vary  their  a  ebon  ;  who  can  leize  the 
lucky  moment,  and  make  the  countenance  fully  ex- 
prefs  the  fenfations  of  the  mind  1  Nature  does  all  here  ; 
and  art,  infinitely  inferior  to  nature,  did  all  among  the 

ancients.  Modern  declamation  cannot  be  fubfeivient 

to  a  mufical  rhythmus,  feeing  we  fpeak  rapidly,  and 
without  affeftation.  Our  aftors  learn  their  art  without 
art,  from  nature  itfelf,  affided  by  refleftion  ;  and  they 
arrive  at  a  degree  of  excellence  infinitely  greater  than 
that  of  the  ancients,  by  a  method  far  more  fimple,  and 
by  efforts  incomparably  more  eafy. 

4.  We  do  not,  moreover,  precifely  know  what  the 


of  the  voice,  and  the  manner  of  performing  all  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  body  with  grace  Ars  decorn  in  vocibus 
el  modbus.  Therefore  poetry,  declamation,  dancing, 
pantomimes,  and  many  other  geftures  and  exerc.fes, 

were  fubfervient  to  this  art.  .  , 

2.  That  part  of  general  mufic  which  taught  the  ar 
of  declamation  and  gefture  according  to  the  rules  o 
an  e  ft  abli  filed  method  (and  which  we  Perf°rn"^  - 
ftinft,  or  at  molt  by  the  aid  of  common  fen fe),  was 
diftinguiflied  by  the  name  bypocntic  mufic  :  and  this 
mufical  art  was  called  by  the  Greeks  orchefis , ,  an  y 
the  Romans  fait  ado.  It  was,  however,  lo  far  from 
being  an  advantage  to  the  ancients  to  have  had  this  art 
which  we  have  not,  that  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  mark 
of  great  imperfeftion.  For,  in  the  firft  place,  it  was  an 

inltance  of  high  ,bf«,di.y  »  •  » “f'/onle. 


declamation.  The  title  to  the  Eunuch  of  Terence 
fays,  for  example,  “  that  Flaccus,  the  freedman  ol 
Claudius,  made  the  mufic  of  that  P'e^,  m  wh.ch  he 
employed  the  two  flutes,  the  right  and  the  left.  Thefe 
flutes,  it  is  likely,  gave  the  tone  to  the  after,  which 
muft  have  had  a  very  odd  effeft  on  the  audience.  Moft 
of  the  ancient  pieces  have  fimilar  titles.  J  j 
would  be  particularly  informed  of  the  art  of  declaim¬ 
ing  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  may  read  to  a  - 
vantage  the  Critical  Refleaions  on  Poetry  and  Paint* 
•„g  by  the  Abbe  du  Bos.  The  third  part  of  that 
work  confifts  entirely  of  learned  refearches  and  inge¬ 
nious  refleftions  on  this  filly  praftice  o.  the  ancient. 
But  as  this  art  has  happily  no  place  in  modern  decla- 
mation,  and  can  at  beft  ferve  only  to  make  a  parade 
of  erudition,  we  fhall  fay  no  more  of  it,  but  pafs  to 
matters  of  real  utility.^ 


inffance  of  high  abfurdity  to  repreient  a  trageuy ^  th;nk  the/e‘is  good  reafon  to  believe  more- 

comedy,  before  an  audience  of  twenty  thoufand  people,  £  ^  ^  moft  poli{hed  nations  0f  modern  Europe 
the  far  greateft  part  of  whom  could  neither  hear  no  ’  acc  any  their  difeourfes  in  general  with  fo 

fee  what  paffed  to  any  good  purpofe,  unleft  t  ey  we  gefticulations,  as  did  the  Greeks,  the 

ooffeffed  of  organs  which  we  have  not.  The  theatres  y  K  ;nhab;tants  0f  warm  climates.  They  ap- 

of  London  and  Paris  may  conveniently  contain  about  method  of  animating  a  difeourfe, 

fttoW  p.rf.»U  and  that  is  tad  S'T.bgU."  ^preBiPn,  b,  the  f„.pl« 

moft  populous  cities,  where  there  are  ^ver  P  ,  1  voice,  and  by  the  features  of  the  * 


entertainment  on  the  fame  day,  and  where  the  people 

1 1-  ■  «r',r  £ 

alteration  of  countenance  m  mJef  •»  "P"""' 

c;«  t  SP-  •  ^  -  aa“  ” 


Te  voice,  and  by  the  features  of  the  countenance  ; 
which  is  far  more  decent,  more  juft  and  rational,  t  an 
all  thofe  contortions  which  perpetually  derang 
tural  attitude  of  the  body  and  its  members,  and  give 

,t  -  «■  -y 
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Declama-  his  writings  produce  their  proper  effe&,  the  a&or  has 
.  tl™'  likewife  need  of  jj  good  poet  to  enable  him  to  pleafe 
and  affeCl  by  the  aCtion  $  for  it  is  to  little  purpofe 
that  he  endeavours  to  charm  his  auditory  by  uniting, 
with  nature,  all  the  powers  of  art,  if  the  poet  has  not 
fur niihed  him  with  fentiments  that  are  rational  and  af- 
feeing. 

7.  I  he  a&or,  in  ftudying  his  part  before  a  large 
mirror,  where  he  can  fee  his  whole  figure,  in  order  to 
determine  the  mod  proper  expreftions  for  every  thought, 
fhould  confult  nature,  and  endeavour  to  imitate  her. 
But,  in  this  imitation,  he  fliould  take  care  not  to  make 
too  fervile  a  copy.  He  has  this  to  obferve,  in  common 
with  his  colleagues,  the  matters  in  all  the  f  olite  arts  ; 
The  theatre  is  intended  to  exhibit  an  imitation  of  na-. 
ture,  and  not  nature  itfelf.  Tragedy  and  comedy  form 
pidlures  of  human  life ;  but  thefe  piClures  are  alfo 
pieces  of  perfpeCtive,  which  require  ftrokes  fomewhat 
ttronger  than  nature,  that  they  may  be  difcerned  at  a 
dittance.  The  a&or  is  elevated  to  a  confiderable 
height  from  the  ground  ;  he  is  furrounded  by  fcenery, 
he  is  fe  pa  rate  from  the  audience  by  the  orcheftra,  and 
he  fpeaks  in  verfe  ;  all  this  is  not  natural ;  *  but  the 
lpeClator  is  to  accede  to  this  neceffary  illufion,  in  order 
to  promote  his  own  pleafure,  which  would  not  be  fo 
great  as  it  is  were  all  thefe  matters  otherwife  difpofed. 
Declamation,  therefore,  fhould  fomewhat  exceed,  but 
never  lofe  fight  of,  nature. 

8.  The  tone  of  the  a&or’s  voice  fliould  be  natural . 
but  regulated  by  the  extent  of  the  theatre  5  fufliciently 
loud  to  be  heard  by  all  the  audience,  but  not  fo  vio- 
lent  as  to  rend  their  ears.  A  pure  and  graceful  pro¬ 
nunciation,  without  any  provincial  accent,  is  likewife 
a  great  merit  in  an  aClor  5  and  he  fhould  alfo  habituate 
nimfelf  to  fpeak  in  a  manner  perfeCHy  diftinCl.  It  is 
a  capital  point  in  the  pronouncing  of  verfe,  not  to  fe- 
parate  the  two  hemiflichs,  by  retting  too  long  on  the 
ctefura  in  the  middle,  or  dwelling  on  the  end  of  each 
hemiftich  :  for,  by  fo  doing,  the  aa0r  falls  into  a  mo¬ 
notony,  an  infufferable  uniformity  of  cadence,  in  a 
piece  that  confifts  of  fome  thoufand  verfes.  The  gra¬ 
dations  of  the  voice  demand  alfo  a  very  judicious  ob- 
iervance^  The  fpeaker,  who  begins  in  a  high  tone, 
will  find  it  very  difficult  to  futtain  it  through  the  whole 
piece ;  and  he,  who  clamours  inceffantly,  will  find  his 
lungs  fail  him  in  thofe  parts  where  the" vehemence  of 
pafiion  requires  the  ftrongeft  efforts.  If  vve  may  be 
allowed  the  expreffiou,  the  ftrongeft  touches,  the  bold- 
eft  figures,  will  not  there  ftand  out  from  the  pi&ure  in 
a  ftriking  manner. 

9-  The  deportment  of  an  aftor  Ihould  be  conftantly 
graceful,  decent,  and  proper  to  the  charaCler  he  repre¬ 
sents.  An  old  man  has  a  different  pofition  of  body 
from  a  young  petit-maitre ;  an  aged  queen  from  a 
young  pnncefs;  a  noble  gallant  from  a  valet  de  chambre. 

A  rational  obfervance  of  nature,  and  an  imitation  of 
the  belt  actors,  are  here  the  fureft  guides.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  the  action  of  the  hands,  the  theatric 
Itep,  &c.  An  mamma  ted  figure,  a  body  in  the  pofi- 
tion  ot  a  ttatue,  and  hands  immoveable,  are  as  dif- 
pleafing  in  the  fcene,  as  a  player  whofe  inceffant  gefti- 
culation  refembles  the  aCtion  of  a  puppet. 

to.  Every  adtor  who  afpires  to  make  his  art  fome- 
thing  more  than  merely  mechanical,  will  begin  by 
enabling  himfelf  readily  to  repeat  his  part,  that  the 
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defea  of  his  memory  may  not  embarrafs  his  aaion.  Declara- 
When  lie  is  fo  far  a  matter  of  it,  he  will  make  it  thetory  aaion 
fubjea  of  ferious  reflection  in  his  clofet ;  endeavour  to^  L 
feize  the  true  fenfe  of  the  author ;  and  to  find  out  that  Peco<5W 
expreffion  of  each  fentiment  and  pattion,  which  is  the 
moft  natural,  the  moft  ttriking,  and  beft  adapted  to  the 
ttage  ;  and  which  he  will  cultivate  by  repeated  effays 
till  he  is  able  to  render  it  in  its  full  force. 

DECLARA  TORY  action.  See  Law  Index, 
DECLENSION,  in  Grammar ,  an  inflexion  of 
nouns  according  to  their  divers  cafes  ;  as  nominative, 
genitive,  dative,  &c.  See  Grammar. 

DECLINAl  ION,  in  jdjlronomy ,  the  dittance  of 
any  celeftial  objeCl  from  the  equinoCtial,  either  north¬ 
ward  or  fouthward.  It  is  either  true  or  apparent,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  real  or  apparent  place  of  the  obieCl  is 
confidered.  See  Astronomy  Index . 

.  Declination  of  the  Sea  Compafs  or  Needle ,  is  its  va¬ 
riation  from  the  true  meridian  of  any  place. 

Declination  of  a  Plane  or  Wall,  in  Dialing ,  is  the 
horizontal  arch  contained  between  the  plane  and  the 
prime  vertical  circle,  if  you  reckon  from  eaft  to  weft  : 
or  between  the  meridian  and  the  plane,  reckoning 
from  north  to  fouth.  Many  ways  are  ufed  for  finding 
this  declination  :  but  the  moft  eafy  and  practicable  is 
by  a  declinator.  See  Declinator. 

DECLINATOR,  or  Declinatory,  an  inftrument 
chiefly  ufed  m  praCtical  dialing,  for  taking  the  de¬ 
clinations,  inclinations,  or  reclinations  of  the  planes 
on  which  the  dials  are  to  be  delineated.  See  Dial¬ 
ing,  N°  24,  25. 

TUREo/Jume,.  See  Law  Index. 

DECLIVITY  denotes  the  reverfe  of  Acclivi¬ 
ty. 

DECOCTION,  ufually  fignifies  either  the  aCtion 
ot  boiling  a  fubftance  in  water,  or  the  water  itfelf  in 
which  the  fubftance  has  been  boiled.  It  is  only  appli¬ 
cable  to  matters  containing  fome  principles  foluble  in 
water:  fuch  particularly  are  animal  and  vegetable 
matters.  DecoCtion  ought  not  to  be  ufed  with  fuch 
lubftances  as  contain  any  volatile  principles,  as  they 
would  be  diflipated  in  the  air  during  the  procefs.  But 
it  may  be  fafely  ufed,  nay  even  becomes  neceffary,  when 
the  matters  to  be  treated  are  folid,  and  of  a  clofe  and 
comp  a  Cl  texture  ;  becaufe  then  the  water  could  not 
extraCt  its  principles  without  a  boiling  heat.  Moft  foft 
animal  matters,  as  flefy,  fkin,  tendons,  may  be  conve¬ 
niently  boiled  in  water  ;  becaufe  they  contain  no  prin¬ 
ciple  volatile  with  a  boiling  heat.  Water  extradls  from 
them  nothing  but  a  gelatinous  fubftance,  and  fome 
oily  parts  which  float  on  the  furface  of  the  water.  All 
vegetable  matters  which  are  inodorous,  and  particular¬ 
ly  thofe  which  are  hard,  as  roots,  barks,  &c.  are  ge¬ 
nerally  boiled,  when  an  extradlion  of  their  principles 
y  water  is  required. — To  this  rule,  however,  there 
are  iome  exceptions.  Peruvian  bark,  for  inftance,  gives 
its  ftrengtli  to  cold  water  better  than  to  fuch  as  is  boil¬ 
ing  hot.  Many  other  vegetables  alfo  have  the  fame 
property  of  yielding  lefs  to  boiling  than  to  cold  water. 

And  therefore  a  general  rule  may  be  eftablilhed,  that 
decodhon  ought  not  to  be  employed  but  when  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  ;  that  is,  when  the  fame  principles,  or 
the  lame  quantities  of  thofe  principles,  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  an  infufion,  and  that  without  heat,  if  it  can 
be  lo  done,  confidcring  that  the  proximate  principles 

of 
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of  vegetables  are  generally  fo  delicate,  and  fo  fufcep- 
tible  of  change  and  decompofition,  that  frequent  y  e 
mod  gentle  heat  changes  much  their  nature  and  pro- 

'  ^DECOLLATION,  beheading,  a  term  feldom 

ufed  but  in  the  phrafe  decollation  of  St  John  Baptift  , 
’which  denotes  a  painting,  wherein  is  reprefented  the 
Baptift’s  head  (truck  off  from  his  trunk  >  or  the  feaft 
held  in  honour  of  that  martyr. 

DECOMPOSITION,  in  Chemijlry,  ufually  figm- 
fies  the  difunion  or  reparation  of  the  conftituent  parts 
of  bodies— It  differs  from  mere  mechanical  divd.on  , 
for  when  a  bddy  is  chemically  decompofed,  the  parts 
into  which  it  is  refolved  are  effentially  different  from 
the  body  itfelf :  and  though  a  mechanical  force  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  it  ever  fo  long,  or  with  ever  fo  ^uch  violence, 
the  minuteft  particles  into  which  the  body  may  be  " 
duced  ftill  retain  their  original  nature— Thus,  to  - 

ample  though  we  fuppofe  nitre,  or  any  other  fait,  t 
b™  reduced  fo  ever  fo  fine  powder,  each  particle  retains 
the  nature  of  nitre,  as  much  as  the  largeft  unpounded 
mafs  ;  but  if  fulphuric  acid  be  applied,  a  decompofition 
takes  place,  and  one  of  the  component  parts  of  the 

nitre  namely  the  •  nitric  acid,  rifes  in  the  orm  o 
Xch  net  could  hove  boon  IbfprfM  to  l.c 

hid  in  the  mild  neutral  fait.  , 

DECORATION,  in  ArchittElure,  any  thing  tha 

adorns  and  enriches  a  building,  church,  triumphal  arch, 

or  the  like,  either  without  fide  or  within. 

The  orders  of  architefture  contribute  great  y  to  ® 

dccorfou;  to  .to  *<  M  ,nd"™- 

muft  have  their  iuft  proportions,  characters,  a 

•  otiermi  .he  fiueft  order  will  bnug  eoufuliou 

rather  than  richnefs.  See  Architecture. 

Decorations  in  churches  are  paintings,  .™e,S’  * l 
toons,  &c.  occafionally  applidd  to  the i  walk  > l  wh h 
fo  much  conduft  and  difcretion,  as  not  to  take  on  y 

;;”“tr,tf.r»  rf  .he  «  ••  »“‘h 

pra£tifed  in  Italy  at  the  folemn  feafts. 

P  Decoration  is  more  particularly  applied  to 

CeinS  opeMS^and  other  theatrical  performances,  the 
decorations  muff  be  frequently  changed  comformab  y 

l°  The^anments  had  two  kinds  of  decorations  for  their 
theatres  -  the  firft,  called  ver/atUet,  having  three  fides, 
or  faces  which  were  turned  fucceffively  to  the  fpe&a- 
fors  the  other  called  duBiles,  fhow.ng  a  new  deco- 

Is  tSrSSSstat 

"’VkCORUM  in  Ar,hiu8ur„  i,  rhe  fuir.bl.ncf.  of 
a  S.°*,nd  the  f«..r.l  F-™  ™d  ,h“'- 

SX,  tic  f.™  »  «*«***> 

thereto™  decouple  is 

71  M-Xm’  one  mother,  being  .«d  »»- 

“llKCOY  in  naval  rrBr.i.s,  «  H.«.gm>  employed lb, 
,  fldp  of  ro  betray  «  veHel  of  infeno,  force  .»» 
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an  uncautious  purfuit,  till  (he  has  drawn  her  within  the 
“„gc  of  her  cannon,  or  what  is  called  w,th«v 
It  is  ufually  performed  by  painting  the  (tern  and  fid 
«  ,  ,o  difguife  the  fliip,  and  ^  “ 

her  either  much  fmaller  and  of  inferior  force,  or  as  a 
friend  to  the  hoftile  veffel,  which  (he  endeavours  to 
enfnare  by  affuming  the  emblems  and  ornaments^^ 
the  nation  to  which  the  ftranger  is  fuppofed  to  belong, 
m  ”  to  thu.  provoked  the  udv,,f.?  »  ch.fe,  m 
hopes  of  acquiring  a  prize,  (he  continues  the  decoy, 
by  fpreading  a  great  fail,  as  endeavouring  oep, 

at  the  fame  time  that  her  courfe  is  c™fide  al  ly  ™ 
ed  by  an  artful  alteration  of  her  trim  till  the  inemy 

approached  Decoying  is  alfo  P-fo™edt°  ^ht  lJ 
chafe  of  a  (hip  of  a  fupenor  force  in  a  dark  ™ght,  oy 
throwing  ou/a  lighted  ca(k  of  pitch  into  the :  fea,  whic 
wUl  bufn  for  a  confiderable  time  and  mifgu.de  he 
enemy  Immediately  after  the  cafk  is  thrown  out,  the 
(hip  changes  her  courfe,  and  may  eafily  efcape,  if 

any  tolerable  diftance  from  the  foe.  catching 

Decoy  among  fowlers,  a  place  made  tor  catcning 

wild-fowl’  A  de§coy  is  generally  made  where  there  is 
Tlarge  pond  grounded  with  wood,  and  beyond  that 
a  marftiy  and  uncultivated  country  :  if the  /.ece $ 
eTS  thus  furrounded,  it  will  be  attended  with  the 
noife  and  other  accidents  which  may  be  «pefted  to 
frighten  the  wild-fowl  from  a  quiet  haunt,  where  they 
met"  deep,  during  the 

thefe  noifes  or  difturbances  are  wilful,  it  hatti  Deen 
held  tha,  an  aflion  will  li.  they 

mdXJnd  tol’tod  during  the  night.  .  « 
term  'Ot.and  t  noife  Gf  their  wings,  during 

their' fiight  is  heard’ at  a  very  great  diftance,  and^a 

g“°i»  “n'd 

thrown  “  toS  JuTuriti..!  »  bring 

SI  bight  »“o 

-bey  at.  cailcd.  which- 

S  pip.,  (which  87sXTn.tt°»g 

their  firft  entrance)  a^contmued  ^  ^  ^  ^  g 

SSfa  t'hptot'fowtom 

flTlrTnTThe'deTor-an'alvvays  keeps  on  the  lee- 

VL’eTf  the  ducks,  to  prevent  his  effluvia  reaching 
Z  A1P1  along  each  FPe, -  certain 

intervals,  are  placed  (kreens  made  of  «  ’  (hould 

fo  fi mated,  that  *  “  pTffed  on  towards 

fee  the  decoy-man,  before  they  have  pa 

the  end  of  the  P‘Pe>  ^^a  Ld  to  go  up  one  of 

The  inducement  to  e  Jec0y.ducks  trained  to 

thefe  pipes  is,  becaufe  the  whiftle  of. 

this  lead  the  way>  the  heTpfeed  ;  the  lat- 

terwm°ffl™aunder  water  whilft  the  wild-fowl  fly  on,, 
and  are  taken  in  the  Purfe‘  ,  the  wild-fowl  are 

in  fuch^Tftate^of 'fleepWfs  and  dozing  that  they  wffl 

not  follow  the  decoy-ducks.  Ule  is  then  g  ^ 
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Decey  made  of  a  dog,  who  is  taught  Ins  leffon  :  he  pafTes 
Decreet-  backwards  .and  forwards  between  the  reed  fkreens  (in 
Arbitral.  W“1C^  arf  httle  holes,  both  for  the  decoy-man  to  fee, 
1  „  and  the  little  dog  to  pafs  through)  5  this  attra&s  the 

eye  or  the  wild-fowl,  who,  not  choofing  to  be  inter¬ 
rupted,  advance  towards  the  fmall  and  contemptible 
ammal,  that  they  may  drive  him  away.  The  dog  all  the 
time,  by  the  direction  of  the  decoy-man,  plays  among 
the  fkreens  of  reeds,  nearer  and  nearer  the  purfe-net  ; 
till  at  la  ft,  perhaps,  the  decoy-man  appears  behind  a 
kreen,  and  the  wild*fowl  not  daring  to  pafs  by  him 
in  return,  nor  being  able  to  efcapc  upwards  on  account 
of  the  net-covering,  rufh  on  into  the  purfe-net.  Some, 
times  the  dog  will  not  attraft  their  attention,  if  a  red 

about^Hm  ^  f°metl”nS  ve^  fingular>  is  not  put 

The  general  feafon  for  catching  fowls  in  decoys,  is 
from  the  latter  end  o(  Oftober  till  February;  the  ta¬ 
king  of  them  earlier  is  prohibited  by  an  ad  10 Geo.  II. 
c.  32.  which  forbids  it  from  June  ift  to  Oftober  ift 
under  the  penalty  of  five  {hillings  for  each  bird  de- 
itro) ed  within  that  fpace. 

The  Lincolnfhire  decoys  are  commonly  fet  at  a  cer- 
tam  annualrent,  from  5  to  20  pounds  a-year :  and 
there  is  one  in  Somerfetffiire  that  pays  30I.  The  for¬ 
mer  contribute  principally  to  fupply  the  markets  in 
,  London.  Amazing  numbers  of  ducks,  widgeons,  and 
J-TTV  tea1’ are  taken  :  by  a"  account  fent  us*  of  the  number 

ii.  S9S.  teand  1  a  e'V-  WTrS  Pa«*  in  one  feafon,  and  in  only 
5  ten  deJc°ys>  ln  the  neighbourhood  of  Wainfleet,  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  amount  to  31,200,  in  which  are  included  fe- 
veral  other  fpecies  of  ducks :  it  is  alfo  to  be  obferved 
that,  m  the  above  particular,  widgeon  and  teal  are  rec- 
toned  but  as  one  and  confequently  fell  but  at  half  price 
of  the  ducks.  This  quantity  makes  them  fo  cheap  on 
the  fpot,  that  we  have  been  allured,  feveral  decoy-men 
would  be  content  to  contrad  for  years  to  deliver  their 
ducks  at  Boilon,  for  rod.  per  couple.  The  account  of 
the  numbers  here  mentioned,  relates  only  to  thofe  that 
were  fent  to  the  capital. 

It  was  cuftomary  formerly  to  have  in  the  fens  an 
annual  driving  of  the  young  ducks  before  they  took 
wing.  Numbers  of  people  alTembled,  who  beat  a  vaft 
tiad,  and  forced  the  birds  into  a  net  placed  at  the 
lpot  where  the  fport  was  to  terminate.  A  hundred  and 
fifty  dozens  have  beeh  taken  at  once  :  but  this  pradice 
bemg  fuppofed  to  be  detrimental,  has  been  abolifhed 
by  act  of  parliament. 

DECREE,  an  order  made  by  a  fuperior  power  for 
the  regulation  of  an  inferior. 

Decree,  in  the  civil  law,  is  a  determination  which 
the  emperor  pronounces  upon  hearing  a  particular  caufe 
between  the  plaintiff  and  defendant. 

Drcrkbs  of  Councils,  are  the  laws  made  by  them 
to  regulate  the  dodrine  and  policy  of  the  church. 

1  jCREES  tn  Chancery ,  are  the  determination  of  the 
caufe  anCe  l°r’  UP°n  3  ful1  hearinS  of  the  merits  of  a 

DECREET,  in  the  Law  of  Scotland,  a  final  decreet 
or  judgment  of  the  lords  of  feffion,  from  which  an  ap- 
peal  only  lies  to  parliament.  F 

-  Cecrc.r t- Arbitral,  in  Scots  Law,  the  fentence  or 
judgment  of  one  to  whom  parties  voluntarily  fubmit 

Law  lx1™1’00  °f  3ny  queft‘0n  betwixt  them-  See 

Vou  VII.  Part  I. 
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DECREMENT,  in  Heraldry,  fignifiesthe  wane  of  Decrement 
the  moon  from  the  full  to  the  new.  The  moon  in  this  H  . 
fl ate  is  called  moon  decrefcent,  or  in  decours  ;  and  when  .  Dcc“r'0,  . 
borne  in  coat  armour,  faces  to  the  left  fide  of  the 
elcutcheon,  as  file  does  to  the  right  fide  when  in  the  in- 
crement. 

!*n  Chemijlry ,  fignifies  the 
quick  leparation  of  the  parts  of  a  body,  occaftoiied  by 
a  tr°ng  heat,  and  accompanied  with  a  crackling  noife. 

iis  effe£  is  moft  frequently  produced  by  water  con¬ 
tained  betwixt  the  parts  of  the  decrepitating  body, 
when  thefe  parts  have  a  certain  degree  of  adhcfiou 
together.  This  water  being  quickly  reduced  into  va- 
pour  by  the  heat  fuddenly  applied  to  it,  rarefies  and 
burfts  with  noife  the  parts  which  comprefs  it.  The  bo¬ 
dies  moft  fubjea  to  decrepitation  are  certain  falts,  fuch 
as  common  fait,  fulphate  of  potafti,  nitrate  of  lead,  &c. 
the  decrepitation  of  all  which  proceeds  from  the  wa- 
j  <ar  cr-yftalllzation.  Clays  which  are  not  per- 

TXi^Vand  flintS’  are  alfo  fubJea  to  decrepitation, 
DECREPITUDE,  In  Medicine,  the  confequence 
of  the  infirmities  of  old  age  ;  which  by  degrees  leads 
to  death.  See  Death. 

DECRETAL,  in  the  canon  law,  a  letter  of  a  pope 
determining  fome  point  or  queftion  in  the  ecclefiadi- 
cai  law.  The  decretals  compofe  the  fecond  part  of 
the  canon  law.  The  firft  genuine  one,  acknowledged 
by_all  the  learned  as  fuch,  is  a  letter  of  Pope  Siricius 
written  in  the  year  385,  to  Himerus  bifhop  of  Tarral 
gona,  m  Spam,  concerning  fome  diforders  which  had 
crept  into  the  churches  of  Spain.  Gratian  publiflied 
a  colledhon  of  decretals,  containing  all  the  ordinances 
made  by  the  popes  till  the  year  1 1 50.  Gregory  IX. 
in  1227,  following  the  example  of  Theodofius  and  Tuf. 
tmian,  formed  a  conflitution  of  his  own,  colleiEHng  into 
one  body  all  the  decifions  and  all  the  caufes  which 
lerved  to  advance  the  papal  power  ;  which  colltaion 
of  decretals  was  called  the  penlateuch,  becaufe  it  con- 
tains  five  books. 

tl.;D/^UM|A-RI^  3  genUS  of  Plants  belonging  to 
the  dodecandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 

lng  u"derrT  thofe  which  the  order  is  doubtful. 

.  '  MATES  agri,  tithed  fields,  or  granted  on 

a  tithe,  as  appears  from  Tacitus,  to  that  rabble  of 
tjauls  who  fucceeded  the  Marcomanni,  that  had  till 
en  proved  a  check  to  the  Roman  conquefls  up  the 
Hhiue  ;  and  hence  probably  their  name,  people  living 
on  the  marches  or  limits  of  the  empire.  In  Cicero  we 

whh  rf 8  A  De"Umans’  wkich  of  the  fame  import 
with  the  Ager  Decumas  of  Tacitus. 

nErnt?  WA  that  of  ten  to  one. 

.  E(iyR10>  a  •ubaltern  officer  in  the  Roman  ar¬ 
mies.  He  commanded  a  decuria,  which  confided  of 

a"d  ,was  thre,th!:d  Part  of  a  turma,  or  the 
3  part  of  a  legio  of  horfe,  which  was  compofed  of 

vlnr  menii  ,7ere.were  certain  magiftrates  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  called  decurtones  municipals,  who  formed  a  body 

In?  Th  RrTT  J6"316  in  free  and  corPorate  ♦ 

their  d  r ??  °f  te"’  Whe"Ce  the  namei  and 

their  duty  extended  to  watch  over  the  interefts  of  their 
el  ow  citizens  and  to  increafe  the  revenues  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth  1  heir  court  was  called  curia  decurionum 
and  minor  fenatus  ;  and  their  decrees,  called  decreta  de- 
curtonum,  were  marked  with  two  D.  D.  at  the  top. 

They  generally  ftyled  themfelves  civitatum patret  curia. 

P  let. 
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and  honor ati municipiorum  fenalorum.  They  "ere 
elefted  with  the  fame  ceremonies  as  the  Roman  iena- 
tors ;  they  were  to  be  at  leaft  25  years  of  age,  and  to 
be  poffeifed  of  a  certain  fum  of  money.  The  eleftion 
happened  in  the  kalends  of  March. 

DECURRENT  leaf.  See  Botany  Index. 
DECURY,  ten  perfons  ranged  under  one  chiet  or 

leader,  called  the  decurio.  ...  , 

The  Roman  cavalry  was  divided  into  decuries, 
which  were  fubdivifions  of  a  century,  each  century 

containing  ten  decuries.  #  .  , 

DECUSSATION,  a  term  in  geometry,  optics,  and 
anatomy,  fignifying  the  eroding  of  two  lines,  rays  or 
nerves,  when  they  meet  in  a  point,  and  then  go  on  le- 
uarately  from  one  another. 

^  DECUSSORIUM,  a  furgeon’s  inftrument,  which, 
by  prefling  gently  on  the  dura  matter,  caufes  an  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  pus  collefted  between  the  cranium  and  the 
before  mentioned  membrane,  through  the  perforation 

mar)eEbDHAM7antown  of  Effex  in  England,  confid¬ 
ing  of  about  400  lofty  Wes.  The  ftreets  are  not 
paved,  but  very  clean,  occafioned  by  their  lying  pretty 
hieh  It  has  one  large  old  church,  remarkable  for  a 
fine  Gothic  fteeple,  with  a  great  deal  of  carved  work 
about  it,  but  much  injured  by  time.  E.  Long.  1.  10. 

N  DEDICATION,  the  aft  of  confecrating  a  tem¬ 
ple,  altar,  ftatue,  palace,  &c.  to  the  honour  of  fome 

de  The  ufe  of  dedications  is  very  ancient  both  among 
the  worlhippers  of  the  true  God  and  among  Ae  «- 
thens  •  the  Hebrews  call  it  wan  hhanuchah ,  imita¬ 
tion  which  the  Greek  tranflators  render  and 

^TAthTfcripTre'  we  meet  with  dedications  of  the  ta- 
bernacle,  of  altars,  of  the  firft  and  fecond  temple  and 
even  of  the  houfes  of  private  perfons  There,  are  alio 
dedications  of  veffels,  and  garments  of  the  pnefts  and 
Levites,  and  even  of  the  men  themfelves. 

The  heathens  had  alfo  dedications  of  temples,  altar., 
and  images  of  their  gods,  &c.  Nebuchadnezzar  held  a 
folemn  dedication  of  his  ftatue,  an-  ""  *  p/„/„ 

dedicated  gilt  bucklers  at  Jerufalem .to  Tiberius  r/,;/P 
de  lesat.  Petronius  would  have  dedicated 
the  emperor  in  the  fame  city,  ibid.  p.  7?1-  Tacitus, 
Hijl.  lib.  iv.  c.  53.  mentions  the  dedication  of  tie  Ca¬ 
pitol,  upon  rebuilding  it  by  Vefpafian,  Sec. 

P  The  Jews  celebrated  the  ann.verfary  of  the  dedica 
tion  of  their  temple  every  year  for  eight  days.  Jh  s 
.as  firft  enjoined  hr  Judas 

’t;,.  be.*™  w.s. 

anniverfaries,  as  that  of  the  dedication  of  the  tem- 
ole  of  Parthenope,  mentioned  by  Lycophron.  Under 
Chrlftianity,  dedication  is  only  applied  to  a  cliurch  . 
and  is  properly  the  confecration  thereof,  performed  by 
a  biihop,  with  a  number  of  ceremonies  prefer, bed  by 

theTChe"ctiftians  finding  themfelves  at  liberty  under 
~  Ltin,  in  lieu  of  their  ruinous  churches,  built 
Conftanti  ,  and  dedicated  them  with 

S'  :  7  W.  h„.  *.  <**- 


tion  of  thofe  of  the  churches  'at  Jerufalem  and  Tyre  in  Delation, 

Eufebius,  and  many  others  ,n  later  writers.  - < - * 

Dedication,  in  literature,  is  an  addrefs  prefixed  to 
a  book,  foliciting  patronage,  or  teftifying  relpeft  tor 
the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  made.  The  dedication  of  the 
fourth  part  of  Mr  Edwards’s  Hiftory  of  Birds  is  cu¬ 
rious  •  To  God  !  the  one  eternal!  the  tncomprehenfble , 
the  omniprerent,  omnifeient  and  almighty  Creator  of  a! 
things  that  exijl !  from  orbs  immeafurably , great  to  the  m,., 
nutef points  of  matter !  — this  Atom  is  dedicated  and  devoted, 
with  all  pojible  gratitude,  humiliation,  and  worjhtp,  and 
the  highejl  adoration  both  of  body  and  mind,  by  his  mojl 
refined,  low,  and  humble  creature,  G.  E. 

DEE,  John,  a  famous  mathematician  and  altro- 
loger,  was  born  (July  1527)  [n  London  where  his  fa¬ 
ther  was  a  wealthy  vintner.  In  1342,  he  waS  fent  to 
St  John’s  college,  Cambridge.  After  five  years  clofe 
application  to  mathematical  fludies,  particularly  agro¬ 
nomy,  he  went  to  Holland,  in  order  to  vifit  feveral  e- 
minent  mathematicians  on  the  continent.  Having  con¬ 
tinued  abroad  near  a  year,  he  returned  to  Cambridge, 
and  was  there  elefted  one  of  the  fellows  of  Tnmty 
college,  then  firft  erefted  by  King  Henry  VIII.  In 
1548,  he  took  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts  ;  and,  m 
the  fame  year,  left  England  a  fecond  time;  his  flay  at 
home  being  rendered  uneafy  to  him,  by  the  fufpicions 
that  were  entertained  of  his  being  a  conjuror;  ar.fing 
partly  from  his  application  to  aftronomy,  but  efpecially 
on  account  of  a  piece  of  machinery  in  the  Em  of  A- 
riftophanes,  which  he  exhibited  to  the  uii.verfity,  and 
in  which  he  reprefented  the  Scarabeus  flying  up  to 
Jupiter,  with  a  man  and  a  bafket  of  viauals  on  1 
hack  Thefe  fufpicions  he  could  never  after  (hake  off . 

clear  him  of  the  imputation  ;  for  if  he  was  not  a&ually 
a  conjuror,  It  was  not  for  want  of  endeavours. 

Upon  leaving  England,  he  went  to  the  univerfity  of 
Louvain  *  where  he  was  much  efleemed,  and  vifited  by 
L“”l  of  Kgb  ™*.  Here  headed  .bout 

two  years,  and  then  fet  out  for  France  •,  where,  in  the 
college  of  Rheims,  he  read  leftures  of  Euclid’s  elements 
with  vaft  applaufe.  In  1 J51 ,  ^  returned  to  England, 
and  was  introduced  by  the  fecretary  Cecil  to  K'ng  Ed¬ 
ward  who  afligned  him  a  penfion  of  100  crowns,  which 
he  afterwards  relinquifhed  for  the  reftory  of  Upton 
upon  Severn  :  but  foon  after  the  acceffion 
Mary,  having  fome  correfpondence  with  the  lady  Eli¬ 
zabeth’s  fervants,  he  was  accufed  of  praftifing  againft 
the  queen’s  life  by  enchantment.  On  this  account  he 
differed  a  tedious  confinement,  and  was  feveral  times 

S„V,  till,  in  'be  year  ,SSS,  1* 
hertv  bv  an  order  of  council. 

When  Queen  Elizabeth  afeended  the  throne,  our 
aftrological  Dee  was  confulted  by  Lord  Dudley,  con 
corning  a  propitious  day  for  her  majefty’s  coronation. 

He  was  onP this  occafion  introduced  to  the  queen,  who 
made  him  great  promifes,  which  were  never  performed, 
Though  (lie  condefcended  to  receive  his  inllrujl.ons  re¬ 
lative  to  the  myftical  interpretation  of  fome  of  his  un- 
n  elhgible  writings,  which  he  publdhed  about  this  time 
in  1564,  he  made  another  voyage  to  the  continent , 
in  order  to  prefent  a  book  which  he  had  dedicated  t 

the  emperor  Maximilian.  He  returned  to  Englandm 

the  fame  year  :  but  in  1571,  we  find  him  m  Lorr-in  , 

.to.,  being  dangetoufly  ill,  ,he  ,».=»  t*”!' 
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phyficians  to  his  relief.  Having  once  more  returned 
to  his  native  country,  he  fettled  at  Mortlake  in  Surrey, 
where  he  continued  his  fludies  with  unremitting  ardour, 
and  collefled  a  confiderable  library  of  curious  books 
and  manufcripts,  with  a  variety  of  inftruments  3  mod; 
of  which  were  afterwards  deflroyed  by  the  mob,  as 
belonging  to  one  who  dealt  with  the  devil.  In  1578, 
the  queen  being  much  indifpofed,  Mr  Dee  was  fent  a- 
broad  to  confult  with  German  phyficians  and  philofo- 
phers  (aftrologers  no  doubt)  on  the  occafion.  We 
flow  behold  him  again  in  England,  where  he  was  foon 
after  employed  in  a  more  rational  fervice.  Her  ma« 
jelly,  defirous  to  be  informed  concerning  her  title  to 
thofe  countries  which  had  been  difcovered  by  her  fub- 
jeas,  commanded  Mr  Dee  to  confult  the  ancient  re- 
cords,  and  furnilh  her  with  proper  geographical  de- 
fcriptions.  Accordingly,  in  a  Ihort  time  he  prefented 
to  the  queen,  in  the  gardens  at  Richmond,  two  large 
lolls,  in  which  the  difcovered  countries  were  geoora- 
phically  defcribed  and  hiflorically  illuflrated.  Thefe 
rolls  are  preferved  in  the  Cotton  library,  Auguflus  I. 
His  next  employment  was  the  reformation  of  the  ka- 
lendar,  on  which  fubje#  he  wrote  a  rational  and  learn¬ 
ed  treatife,  preferved  in  the  Alhmolean  library  at  Ox¬ 
ford.. 

Hitherto  the  extravagancies  of  our  eccentrical  phi- 
lofopher  feem  to  have  been  counterpoifed  by  a  tolerable 
proportion  of  reafon  and  fcience  ;  but  henceforward  we 
confider  him  as  a  mere  necromancer  and  credulous  al- 
chymifl.  In  the  year  1581,  he  became  acquainted 
with  one  Edward  Kelly,  by  whofe  affiflance  he  per¬ 
formed  diverfe  incantations,  and  maintained  a  frequent 
imaginary  intercourfe  with  fpirits.  He  was  particu¬ 
larly  intimate,  it  Teems,*  with  the  angels  Raphael  and 
Gabriel.  One  of  them  made  him  a  prefent  of  a  black 
fpeculum,  in  which  his  angels  and  demons  appeared 
as  often  as  he  had  occafion  for  them  3  they  anfwered 
his  queftions,  and  Kelly’s  bufinefs  was  to  record  their 
dictates  : 

Kelly  did  all  his  feats  upon 

The  devil’s  looking-glafs,  a  done. 

Hudib.  Part  II.  Canto  iii.  631. 

In  1583,  they  were  both  introduced  to  a  certain  Po- 
1,fll  nobleman,  then  in  England,  named  Albert  Lafki 
palatine  of  Siradia,  a  perfon  equally  addi&ed  to  the 
lame  ridiculous  pursuits.  He  was  fo  charmed  with 
Dee  and  his  companion,  that  he  perfuaded  them  to  ac¬ 
company  him  to  his  native  country.  They  embarked 
tor  Holland  in  Sept.  15835  and  travelling  overland, 
arnved  at  the  town  of  Lafki  in  February  following. 
Fheir  patron,  however,  finding  himfelf  abufed  by  their 
idle  preventions,  perfuaded  them  to  pay  a  vifit  to  Ro- 
dolph  kmg  of  Bohemia  5  who,  though  a  credulous  man 
was  foon  difgufled  with  their  nonfenfe.  They  were 
afterwards  introduced  to  the  king  of  Poland,  but  with 
no  better  fuccefs.  Soon  after  this,  they  were  invited 
oy  a  neb  Bohemian  nobleman  to  his  caftle  of  Trebona 
where  they  continued  for  fome  time  in  great  affluence : 
owing,  as  they  averted,  to  their  art  of  tranfmutation 

Kelly63"8  °f  3  CCrtain  P°wder  in  the  P°ffeffion  of 

Dee,  now  quarrelling  with  his  companion  in  iniqui¬ 
ty,  quitted  Bohemia,  and  returned  to  England,  where 
he  was  once  more  gracioufly  received  by  the  queen  ; 
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who,  in  1595,  made  him  warden  of  Manchefler  col¬ 
lege,  in  which  town  he  refided  feveral  years.  In  1604, 
he  returned  to  his  houfe  at  Mortlake,  where  he  died 
in  the  year  1608,  aged  8 1  5  leaving  a  large  family, 
and  many  works  behind  him.-—The  black  done  into 
which  Dec  ufed  to  call  his  fpirits,  was  in  the  col- 
le#ion  of  the  earls  of  Peterborough,  whence  it  came  to 
Lady  Elizabeth  Germaine.  It  was  next  the  property 
of  the  late  duke  of  Argyle,  and  is  now  Mr  Walpole’s. 
It  appears  upon  examination  to  be  nothing  but  a  po- 
lifhed  piece  of  cannel  coal. — That  Dee  was  a  man  of 
confiderable  acquirements,  is  beyond  a  doubt  5  his 
mathematical  knowledge  is  generally  allowed  :  but, 
unlefs  we  fuppofe  him  a  wicked  impoflor,  which  is  by 
no  means  improbable,  we  muft  tranfmit  him  to  pof- 
terity  as  one  of  the  mod  foolifh,  fuperdilious  necro¬ 
mancers  of  his  time.  Neverthelefs,  the  celebrated  Dr 
Hook,  many  years  after  Dee’s  death,  took  it  into  his 
head  to  prove  that  his  journal,  publifhed  by  Cafaubon, 
was  entirely  cryptographical,  concealing  his  political 
tranfaclions,  and  that  he  was  employed  by  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth  as  a  fpy. 

Dee,  the  name  of  feveral  rivers  in  Scotland  and 
England  3  as  thofe  whereon  the  cities  of  Cheder  in 
England,  and  New  Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  are  dtua- 
ted.  The  river  Dee  in  Aberdeenihire  abounds  with 
falmon,  fo  as  to  form  one  of  the  greated  falmon-fifh- 
ings  in  Scotland.  Over  this  river  there  is  a  bridge  of 
feven  arches,  built  by  a  bifhop  of  Aberdeen,  who  left 
for  its  fupport  a  revenue,  which  is  now  fo  large,  that 
in  order  to  exhauft  the  fund,  a  perfon  has  a  falary  to 
fweep  the  bridge  once  a  day. 

DEED,  an  indrument  written  on  paper  or  parch¬ 
ment,  comprehending  fome  contra#,  bargain,  or  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  parties  thereto,  in  relation  to  the 
matter  therein  contained. 

DEEMSTERS,  or  Demsters  (from  the  Saxon 
dtma  judge  or  umpire.)  All  controverfies  in  the  Ifle 
of  Man  are  decided  without  procefs,  writings,  or  any 
charges,  by  certain  judges,  chofen  yearly  from  among 
themfelves,  called  deemjlers  ;  there  being  two  of  them 
for  each  divifion  of  the  ifland  :  they  fit  judges  in  all 
courts,  either  for  life  or  property  5  and  with  the  advice 
of  24  keys,  declare  what  is  law  in  uncommon  emer¬ 
gencies. 

DEEPING,  a  town  of  Lincolnfliire  in  England 
feated  on  the  river  Weland,  in  a  fenny  ground.^  w! 
Long.  o.  20.  N.  Lat.  52.  35. 

DEER,  m  Zoology.  See  Cervus. — The  method 
0  hunting  deer  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  is  very  parti¬ 
cular.  1  he  huntfmen  go  out  in  the  night,  and  onlv 
two  ufually  go  together  3  the  one  of  thefe  carries  upon 
his  head  an  earthen  vetiel,  in  which  there  is  fome  fire 
burning  and  flaming  5  the  ingredients  are  generally 
lmall  flicks  cut  into  pieces,  and  common  rofin.  Of 
this  the  other  man  carries  a  fupply  about  him  to  re- 
plertim  the  pot  when  it  grows  low.  The  perfon  who 
has  the  fire  upon  his  head,  carries  in  one  hand  a  flaff 
on  which  there  are  fixed  eight  bells  3  and  the  lar^r 
thefe  are,  the  better.  This -man  goes  firfl  into  The 
woods,  and  the  other  follows  clofe  behind  with  a  fpear 
in  his  hand.  As  Toon  as  the  deer  hears  the  noife  of 
the  bells,  he  turns  toxvards  the  place  whence  the  found 
comes  ;  and  feeing  the  fire,  he  eagerly  runs  up  to  it, 
and  {lands  gazing  at  a  fraaH  d i fiance  ;  the  fecond  man 
P  2  has 
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t>e  farto  has  then  nothing  to  do  but  to  kill  him  with  the  fpear  ; 

11  for  he  fees  neither  of  them.  Not  only  deer,  but  even 
Uefeml  iks  and  hares  are  thus  taken  ;  for  they  gaze  at  the 
fire,  and  never  fee  the  men.  T  be  nrohts  of  this  fort 


fire,  and  never  lee  tne  men.  'I  he  profats  of  this  fort 
of  hunting  are  very  large,  and  the  danger  nothing  ; 
for  though  there  are  numbers  of  tygers,  elephants,  and 
wild  boars,  in  thefe  woods,  the  l.untfmen  are  in  no 
danger  from  them  while  the  fire  burns,  for  they  all  run 

DE  facto,  fomething  actually  in  faft,  or  exifting • ; 
in  contradillinftion  to  de  jure,  where  a  thing  is  only  fo 
in  juftice,  but  not  in  fad  :  as  a  king  defaBo,  is  a  per- 
fon  who  is  actually  in  poffeffiou  of  a  crown,  but  has 
no  legal  right  to  the  fame  ;  and  a  king  dejure,  is  the 
perron  who  has  a  juft  right  to  the  crown,  though  he 

is  out  of  poffeflion  thereof. 

DEFAMATION,  the  fpeaking  flanderous  words 
of  another;  for  which  th’e  tenderer  ,s  pun, Ihable  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  his  offence,  either  by  adion 
upon  the  cafe  at  common  law,  or  by  ftatute  «.  the  ec- 

Cle^F FAULT,  in  Law ,  is  generally  taken  for  non- 
appearance  in  court,  at  a  day  affigned  ;  but  impels 
any  omiffion  of  that  which  we  ought  to  do  for  which 
judgment  may  be  given  againft  the  defaulte  . 

J  DEFEASANCE,  or  Defeuance,  in  Law,  a  co 
dition  relating  to  fome  certain  deed,  which  being  p  - 
formed  the  deed  is  defeated  and  rendered  void,  as  if 

“Sa^deS^  = 

mZT?  concluded  ^and*  agreed 

o„  between  the  parties,  and  having  relation  to  ano- 

^  DEFECATE,  (Bi  Chemijlry,  a  term  applied  to  a 
body  freed  and  purged  from  faeces  and  impurities. 
DEFECTION,  the  aft  of  abandoning  or  reli 

^  nartv  or  intereft  a  perfon  had  been  enga¬ 
ged  in §  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  dejtcto,  to 

^'defective,  in  general,  an  appellation  given  to 
things  which  want  fome  of  the  properties  that  natu- 

“fe'  " 

“dFFENCe'  fUflcf  .“"«■» 

i.«f  th-  curtain,  or  from  any  other  part  in  the  cur- 
ang  e  -  ,  i  0f  tfae  oppofite  baftion. 

or  keeping  oSo.d  »  -J  P»‘ 

,0?S.’o.  forbid  r  »  Vfioric'  ".• 

!°  “f“  whm'eSIwW"  "V  n,:™“ 

«.  That  ever  God  defended  marriage. 
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In  7  Edw.  I.  there  is  a  ftatute  entitled,  ‘‘  Statutum  i*  Defendant 
defenfione  portandi  arena”  &c.  And  “it  is  defended  Definite. 
by  law  to  diftrain  on  the  highway;”  Coke  on  Lull. - - - , 

f°  DEFENDANT,  in  Law,  the  perfon  fued  in  an  ac¬ 
tion  perfonal ;  as  tenant  is  he  who  is  fued  in  an  aftion 

real.  See  Action.  , 

DEFENDER  of  the  Faith  (Fidei  Defenfor),  a  pe¬ 
culiar  title  belonging  to  the  king  of  England  ;  as  C^ 
tholicus  to  the  king  of  Spam,  and  LhrfiamJunusW  he 
king  of  France,  &c.  Thefe  titles  were  given  by  the 
popes  of  Rome.  That  of  Ftdei  Defenfor  was  firft  con¬ 
ferred  by  Leo  X.  on  King  Henry  VIII.  for  writing 
againft  Martin  Luther  ;  and  the  bull  for  it  bears  date 

quinta  idus  Oftob.  ,521.  It  was  afterwards  confirmed 

by  Clement  VII.  But  the  pope,  on  Henry  s  fupprei- 
fi'ng  the  houfes  of  religion  at  the  time  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  not  only  deprived  him  of  his  title,  but  depo- 
fed  him  from  his  crown  alfo  :  though  in  the  35th  year 
of  his  reign,  his  title,  &c.  was  confivtned  by  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  hath  continued  to  be  ufed  by  all  fucceed- 
ing  kings  to  this  day.  Chamberlayne  fays  the  title 
belonged  to  the  kings  of  England  before  that  time  ; 
and  for  proof  hereof  appeals  to  feveral  charters  grant¬ 
ed  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  So  that  pope  Leo  s 
bull  was  only  a  renovation  of  an  ancient  right. 

DEFENDERS,  were  anciently  notable  dignita¬ 
ries  both  in  church  and  ftate,  whofe  bufinefi  was  to 
look  to  the  preservation  of  the  public  weal,  to  pro- 
tea  the  poor  and  helplefs,  and  to  maintain  the  inte- 
refts  and  caufes  of  churches  and  religious  houfes.  See 
Protector,.  The  council  of  Clialcedon  can.  2.  calls 
the  defender  of  a  church  E*W  Codin,  de  ojicns 
a  it  Ice  Conft.  makes  mention  of  defenders  of  the  palace. 

There  were  alfo  a  defender  of  the  kingdom,  defenfor 
reeni;  defenders  of  cities,  defenfores  crmtatis  ;  defen¬ 
ders  of  the  people,  defenfores  plebis  ;  of  the  poor,  f«- 

th  Abo^heT^r  4^0,  each  patriarchal  church  began 
to  have  its  defender  ;  which  cuftom  was  afterwards  in¬ 
troduced  into  other  churches,  and  continued  to  later 
days  under  other  names ;  as  thofe  of  Advocate  and 

^iTthe'year  407,  we  find  the  council  of  Carthage 
a Iked  th/emperor,  for  defenders,  of  the  number  of 
Scholaliici  i.  e.  advocates  who  were  in  office ,  and  that 
St  be  allowed  them  to  enter  and  fearch  the  cabi¬ 
net  and  papers  of  the  judges  and  other  civil  magif- 
trates!  whenever  it  fhould  be  found  neceffary  for  the 

mtereft  of^  Nj,  or  j)ETERENT)  in  the  ancient  aftro- 
nomy  an  imaginary  circle,  which,  as  it  were,  carries 
about  the  body  of  a  planet,  and  is  the  fame  with  the 
eccentric  ;  being  invented  to  account  for  the 
city  perigee,  and  apogee  of  the  planets. 

DEFILE,  in  f unification,  a  ftr.igkt  narrow  paflirge, 
,k,?ugh  whifh  a  company  of  Ho, fe  or  foot  can  pafa 

'king!  1  rly,  the  articles  of  and  de  mark  nothing  pre- 
cife,’  and  are  therefore  indefinite.  tiepiNITION, 
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Definition  DEFINITION,  in  general,  a  fhort  defcri/,tion 
Defloration.0^  ,a  tbinS  by  its  properties  ;  or,  in  logic,  the  expli- 
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_ /  cation  of  the  eflence  of  a  thing  by  its  kind  and  dif¬ 
ference. 

DEFINITIVE,  a  term  applied  to  whatever  termi¬ 
nates  a  procefs,  quedion,,&.c.  in  oppofition  to  provi- 
fional  and  interlocutory. 

DEFLAGRATION,  in  Chemijlry ,  the  kindling 
or  fetting  fire  to  a  fait  or  mineral,  &c.  either  alone 
or  mixed  for  that  purpofe  with  a  fulpliureous  one,  in 
order  to  purify  it. 

This  fhort  procefs  has  been  often  recommended  to 
the  world  as  of  great  ufe  in  trying  the  drength  of 
brandies  and  other  vinous  fpirits,  and  has  been  greatly 
improved  in  this  refpeft  by  Mr  Geoffroy. 

The  common  way  of  trying  fpirits  by  deflagration, 
is  to  meafure  out  any  quantity  of  it,  then  to  heat  it, 
and  fet  it  on  fire.  If,  after  it  will  no  longer  burn,  the 
remainder  is  half  as  much  as  the  quantity  meafured  out 
for  the  trial  was,  then  the  fpirit  tried  is  found  to  con- 
fid  of  half  water,  and  half  totally  inflammable  fpirit  ; 
that  is,  it  is  fomewhat  below  what  we  underftand  by 
the  term  perfett  proof. — This  method  is  much  more 
certain  than  that  by  the  crown  of  bubbles  which  arifes 
upon  fhaking  the  fpirit  in  a  phial.  Monf.  Geoffroy’s 
method  is  this:  Take  a  cylindric  vefTel  two  inches 
high,  and  as  much  in  diameter,  confiding  of  thin  plate 
diver,  that  metal  being  much  lefs  liable  to  rud  than 
copper ;  this  veflel  mud  be  fitted  with  a  little  reClan- 
gular  gage  exa&iy  graduated  into  lines,  half  lines,  &c. 
then  the  veflel  being  fet  level  upon  a  copper  cafe  made 
to  contain  it,  a  parcel  of  the  brandy  to  be  examined  is 
poured  in,  to  the  height  of  16  lines.  This  height  is  to 
be  exactly  hit  by  pouring  in  more  than  enough  at  fird, 
and  then  fucking  out  the  overplus  wilh  a  very  fmall 
tube.  Then  the  veflel  being  heated  a  little,  fo  as  jud 
to  make  the  liquor  fume,  it  is  to  be  fet  on  fire  and 
left  to  go  out  of  itfelf;  at  the  inflant  when  the  flame 
expires,  the  gage  is  plunged  perpendicularly  into  the 
veflel,  and  the  lines  and  quarters  exactly  noted  which 
the  liquor  wants  of  its  former  height  :  this  difference 
gives  the  precife  quantity  of  alcohol  or  pure  fpirit 
contained  in  the  liquor.  Thus,  if  eight  lines  of  phlegm 
are  found  remaining,  this  being  the  half  of  the  "16 
lines  of  the  original  filling,  it  "is  plain,  that  the  li¬ 
quor  contained  one  half  fpirit,  or  was  fomething  below 
proof.  If  only  four  lines  remained,  it  was  nearly 
double  proof,  or  of  a  middle  nature  betwixt  alcohol 
and  common  proof-fpirit. 

DEI  LECTION,  the  turning  any  thing  afide  from 
its  former  courfe  by  fome  adventitious  or  external  caufe. 
The  word  is  often  applied  to  the  tendency  of  a  fhip 
from  her  true  courfe  by  reafon  of  currents,  &c.  which 
turn  her  out  of  her  right  way.  It  is  likewife  applied 
by  affronomers  to  the  tendency  of  the  planets  from  the 
line  of  their  proje&ion,  or  the  tangent  of  their  orbit. 

Deflection  of  the  Rays  of  Lights  a  property 
which  Dr  Hook  obferved  in  1675,  read  an  ac- 
count  of  before  the  Royal  Society,  March  18th  the 
fame  year.  He  fays  he  found  it  different  both  from 
reflexion  and  refra&ion,  and  that  it  was  made  to¬ 
wards  the.  furface  of  the  opaque  body,  perpendicu¬ 
larly.  This  is  the  fame  property  which  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton  calls  inflexion. 

DEFLORATION,  or  Deflowering,  the  ad  of 
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violating  or  taking  away  a  woman’s  virginity.  See  Defluxiot, 
Virginity. — Death  or  marriage  are  decreed  by  the  (  Letoe. 
civil  law  in  cafe  of  defloration. 

The  ancients  had  fo  much  refped  for  virgins,  that 
they  would  not  put  them  to  death  till  they  had  firfl 
procured  them  to  be  deflowered.  It  is  faid,  the  na¬ 
tives  of  the  coaft  of  Malabar  pay  ftrangers  to  come  and 
deflower  their  brides. 

In  Scotland,  and  the  northern  parts  of  England,  it 
was  a  privilege  of  the  lords  of  the  manor,  granted  them 
by  King  Ewen,  that  they  fhould  have  the  firft  night’s 
lodging  with  their  tenants  wives.  King  Malcom  III. 
allowed  the  tenants  to  redeem  this  fervice  at  a  certain 
rate,  called  marcheta ,  confiding  of  a  certain  number  of 
cows:  Buchanan  fays  it  was  redeemed  with  half  a 
mark  of  lilver.  The  fame  cuftom  had  place  in  Wales, 

Flanders,  Friefland,  and  fome  parts  of  Germany. 

DEFLUXION,  in  Medicine ,  the  falling  the 
humours  from  a  fuperior  to  an  inferior  part  of  the 
body. 

DEFOE,  Daniel,  a  writer  famous  for  politics 
and  poetry,  was  bred  a  holier  ;  which  profeffion  how¬ 
ever  be  foon  forfook,  and  became  one  of  the  mod  enter- 
prifing  authors  that  any  age  produced.  When  difeon- 
tents  ran  high  at  the  Revolution,  and  King  William 
was  obliged  to  difmifs  his  Dutch  guards,  >  Defoe,  who 
had  true  notions  of  civil  liberty,  ridiculed  the  enemies 
of  government  in  his  well-known  poem,  called  the 
True-born  Englilhman,  which  had  a  prodigious  fale. 

The  next  fatire  he  wrote  was  entitled  Reformation  of 
Manners  ;  aimed  at  fome  perfons  of  high  rank,  who 
rendered  themfelves  a  difgrace  to  their  country.  When 
the  ecclefiadics  in  power  breathed  too  much  of  a  fpirit; 
of  perfecution,  Defoe  wrote  a  traCl  called  the  Short¬ 
ed  Way  with  the  Diflenters :  for  which  he  was  called 
to  account,  and  explained  himfelf  with  great  firmnefs. 

He  was  afterwards  fentenced  to  the  pillory  for  attack¬ 
ing  fome  public  meafures ;  which  fo  little  intimidated 
him,  that,  in  defiance  of  their  ufage,  he  wrote  a  Hymn 
to  the  Pillory.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  all 
his  publications  ;  but  the  following  are  the  principal : 
the  Hidory  of  the  Plague  in  1665  •,  a  novel  entitled 
the  Hidory  of  Colonel  Jack;  a  new  Voyage  round  the 
World  by  a  Company  of  Merchants,  printed  for  Bet- 
tefworth,  1725;  the  Hidory  of  Roxana;  Memoirs  of 
a  Cavalier;  the  Hidory  of  Moll  Flanders  ;  a  book  en¬ 
titled  Religious  Courtlhip,  which  has  undergone  up¬ 
wards  of  20  editions  ;  and  the  Life  and  Adventures  of* 

Robinfon  Ciufoe,  an  admirable  performance,  of  which 
there  have  been  editions  without  number,  but  concern¬ 
ing  which  there  is  an  anecdote  that  does  the  author  of 
it  no  credit  as  to  the  better  part  of  a  writer’s  charac¬ 
ter,  honedy.  When  Captain  Woods  Rogers  touched 
at  the  ifland  of  Juan  Fernandez,  in  the  South  fea,  he 
brought  away  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotch  failor,  who 
had  been  left  afhore  there,  and  had  lived  on  that  defo¬ 
late  place  above  four  years.  When  Selkirk  came  back 
to  England,  he  wrote  a  narrative  of  his  adventures, 
and  put  the  papers  into  the  hands  of  Defoe,  to 
diged  for  publication  ;  who  ungeneroufly  converted 
the  materials  into  the  Hidory  of  Robinfon  Crufoe, 
and  returned  Selkirk  his  papers  again  !  A  fraud  for- 
which,  in  a  humane  view,  the  diftinguilhed  merit  of7 
that  romance  can  never  atone.  Daniel  Defoe  died  at 
Iflington,  in  J 7 3 All  his  productions  of  the  ro¬ 
mantic 
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Defoliation,  mantle  fpecies,  but  efpecially  the  two  laft  mentioned, 

'—v—'  are  much  in  vogue  among  country  readers  ;  and,  on 
account  of  their  moral  and  religious  tendency,  may 
very  probably  in  fome  meafure  counteract  the  perni¬ 
cious  effeCts  produced  by  the  too  general  circulation 
of  modern  novels,  thofe  occafional  vehicles  of  impiety 
and  infidelity. 

DEFOLIATION,  (from^e,  and  folium  “a  leaf”); 
the  fall  of  the  leaves.  A  term  oppofed  to  fronde-  . 
feentia ,  the  annual  renovation  of  the  leaves,  produced 
by  the  unfolding  of  the  buds  in  fpring.  See  Fronde- 

SCENTIA. 

Molt  plants  in  cold  and  temperate  climates  (bed  their 
leaves  every  year  :  this  happens  in  autumn,  and  is  ge- 
nerally  annouqjced  by  the  flowering  of  the  common 
meadow  faffron.  The  term  is  only  applied  to  trees 
and  fhrubs  ;  for  herbs  perifh  down  to  the  root  every 
year,  lofing  flem,  leaves,  and  all. 

All  plants  do  not  drop  their  leaves  at  the  fame  time. 
Among  large  trees,  the  afh  and  walnut,  although  latell 
in  unfolding,  are  foonefl  diverted  of  them  *  the  latter 
feldom  carries  its  leaves  above  five  months.  . 

On  the  oak  and  hornbeam,  the  leaves  die  and  wi¬ 
ther  as  foon  as  the  colds  commence  ;  but  remain  at¬ 
tached  to  the  branches  till  they  are  pufhed  off  by  the 
new  ones,  which  unfold  themfelves  the  following 
fpring.  Thefe  trees  are  doubtlefs  a  kind  of  ever¬ 
greens  :  the  leaves  are  probably  deftroyed  only  by 
cold  ;  and  perhaps  would  continue  longer  on  the 
plant,  but  for  the  force  of  the  fpring-fap,  joined  to 

the  moifture.  4 

In  mild  and  dry  feafons,  the  lilach,  privet,  yellow  jef- 
famine  of  the  woods,  and  maple  of  Crete,  preferve  their 
leaves  green  until  fpring,  and  do  not  drop  them  till  the 
new  leaves  are  beginning  to  appear.  The  fig-tree,  and 
many  other  trees  that  grow  between  the  tropics,  are 
of  this  particular  clafs  of  evergreens.  The  trees  m 
Egypt,  fays  DoClor  Haffelquift,  caft  their  leaves  in  the 
latter  end  of  December  and  beginning  of  January, 
having  young  leaves  ready  before  all  the  old  ones  are 
fallen  off;  and,  to  forward  this  operation  of  nature, 
few  of  the  trees  have  buds:  the  fycamore  and  willow, 
indeed,  have  fome,  but  with  few  and  quite  loo kjlipuice 
or  feales.  Nature  did  not  imagine  buds  fo  neceffary 
in  the  fouthern  as  in  the  northern  countries:  this 
occafions  a  great  difference  between  them. 

Laftly,  fome  trees  and  fhrubs  preferve  their  leaves 
conftantly  through  the  whole  year  ;  and  are  not  in  the 
leaft  influenced  by  the  clemency  or  inclemency  of  fea- 
fons.  Such  are  the  firs,  juniper,  yew,  cedar,  cyprefs, 
and  many  other  trees,  hence  denominated  evergreens. 
Thefe  preferve  their  old  leaves  a  long  time  after  the 
formation  of  the  new,  and  do  not  drop  them  at 
any  determinate  time.  In  general,  the  leaves  of 
evergreens  are  harder,  and  lefs  fucculent,  than  thofe 
which  are  renewed  annually.  The  trees  are  gene¬ 
rally  natives  of  warm  climates  ;  as  the  alatemufes  of 
France  and  Italy,  the  evergreen  oak  of  Portugal  and 

Some  herbaceous  perennials,  as  the  houfe-leeks  and 
navel-worts,  enjoy  the  fame  privilege  with  the  ever- 
green  trees,  and  refill  the  feverities  of  winter  :  fome 
even  can  difpenfe  with  the  earth  for  fome  time  ;  being 
replete  with  juices,  which  the  leaves  imbibe  from  the 
humidity  of  the  atmofphere,  and  which,  in  fuch  plants, 
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are,  of  themfelves,  fufficicnt  for  effe&ing  the  purpofes  Defoliation 
of  vegetation.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  that,  unlels  in  ex-  v 
ceflive  hot  weather,  gardeners  are  feldom  wont  to  wa¬ 
ter  fat  fucculent  plants,  as  the  aloes,  which  rot  when 
they  are  moiftened,  if  the  fun  does  not  quickly  dry 
them  up. 

The  leaves  of  all  the  evergreen  fhrubs.  and  trees 
have  a  thin  compaa  fkin  ot  cover  over  their  furface  ; 
as  is  eafily  difeorered  by  macerating  them  in  water,  in 
order  to  feparate  the  parenchyma,  or  pulp,  from  the 
veffels  of  the  leaves ;  which  cannot  be  effe&ed  in  any 
of  thefe  evergreens  till  a  thin  parchment -like  cover  is 
taken  off.  Thefe  trees  and  fhrubs  are  found  by  ex¬ 
periment  to  perfpire  but  little,  when  compared  with 
others  which  fhed  their  leaves  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
principally  owing  to  this  clofe  covering,  as  .alfo  to 
the  fmall  proportion  of  moifture  contained  in  their 
veffels,  that  they  retain  their  verdure,  and  continue 
through  the  winter  on  the  trees.  The  nutritive  juices 
of  thefe  plants  always  abound,  more  or  lefs,  with  an 
oily  quality,  which  fecures  them  from  being  injured 
by  fevere  frofts  ;  fo  that  many  of  thefe  evergreen  trees 
are  adapted  to  grow  in  the  coldeft  parts  of  the  habi¬ 
table  world.  _  f  a  - 

With  refpe£l  to  deciduous  trees,  the  falling  oit  of 
the  leaves  feems  principally  to  depend  on  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  atmofphere,  which  like  wife  ferves  to  haften 
or  retard  the  appearance  in  queftion.  An  ardent  fun 
contributes  to  haften  the  dropping  of  the  leaves. 

Hence  in  hot  and  dry  fummers,  the  leaves  of  the  lime- 
tree  and  horfe-chefnut  turn  yellow  about  the  firft  of 
September;  whilft  in  other  years,  the  yellownefs  does 
not  appear  till  the  beginning  of  O&ober.  Nothing, 
however,  contributes  more  to  haften  the  fall  of  the 
leaves,  than  immoderate  cold  or  moift  weather  in  au¬ 
tumn;  moderate  droughts,  on  the  other  hand,  ferve  to 
retard  it.  As  a  proof  of  this  pofition,  Mr  Adanfon 
relates,  that  in  the  year  1759,  the  leaves  of  the  elm- 
tree,  which  generally  fall  off  about  the  25th  of  No¬ 
vember,  continued  in  verdure  and  vigour  at  Paris* 
where  the  autumn  was  remarkably  dry,  till  the  10th 
of  the  following  month. 

The  following  table,  refpe&ing  the  mean  times  in 
which  different  trees  (bed  their  leaves,  is  founded  up¬ 
on  obfervation. 


Goofeberry-tree  and  blad-  J 
der-fena, 

Walnut  and  afh, 

Almond-tree,  horfe-chefnut, 
and  lime-tree, 

Maple,  hazel-nut,  black  pop- 
plar,  and  afpen  tree. 

Birch,  plane-tree,  mountain- 
ofier,  falfe  acacia,  pear, 
and  apple-tree, 

-'Vine,  mulberry,  fig,  fumach, 
and  angelica-tree, 

Elm-tree  and  willow, 

Apricot  and  elder  trees, 

It  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that  an  evergreen  tree 
grafted  upon  a  deciduous,  determines  the  latter  to  re- 
fain  its  leaves.  This  obfervation  is  confirmed  by  re¬ 
peated  experiments,  particularly  by  grafting  the  laurel. 


-s  <! 
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O 


O&ober  ift. 

- 25th. 


November  ift. 


-10th. 
-15th. 
— 20th  • 
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Deforce-  or  cherry-bay,  an  evergreen,  on  the  common  cherry  $ 
and  the.ilex»  or  evergreen  oak,  on  the  oak. 

^  1  -- v-- Ls  DEFORCEMENT,  in  Law ,  the  carting  any  one 
out  of  his  land,  or  withholding  of  lands  and  tenements 
by  force  from  the  right  owner. 

Deforcement,  in  Scots  Law ,  the  oppofing  or  refill¬ 
ing  of  the  officers  of  the  law  in  the  execution  of  their 
office.  See  Law  Index. 

DEFORMITY,  the  want  of  that  uniformity  ne- 
ceflfary  to  conftitute  the  beauty  of  an  objeft.  See 
Beauty. 

Deformity  is  either  natural  or  moral.  Thefe  are 
both  referred  by  Mr  Hutchefon  to  an  internal  fenfe  ; 
and  our  perceptions  of  them,  as  he  fuppofes,  arifes  from 
an  original  arbitrary  rtru&ure  of  our  own  minds,  by 
which  certain  obje&s,  when  obferved,  are  rendered  the 
occafions  of  certain  fenfations  and  affettions. 

That  many  obje&s  give  no  pleafure  t(*our  fenfe  is 
obvious.  Many  are  certainly  void  of  beauty  ♦,  but  then 
fays  this  author,  there  is  no  form  which  feems  necef- 
farily  difagreeable  of  itfelf,  when  we  dread  no  other 
evil  from  it,  and  compare  it  with  nothing  better  of  the 
kind.  Many  obje&s  are  naturally  difpleafing  and  dif- 
tarteful  to  our  external  fenfes,  as  well  as  others  pleafing 
and  agreeable  5  as  fmells,  tartes,  and  fome  feparate 
founds  ;  but  with  regard  to  our  fenfe  of  beauty,  no 
compofition  of  obje&s  which  give  not  unpleafant  Am¬ 
ple  ideas,  feems  pofitively  unpleafant  or  painful  of 
itfelf,  had  we  never  obferved  any  thing  better  of  the 
fame  kind. 

Had  there  been  a  fpecies  of  the  form  which  we  now 
denominate  ugly  or  deformed ,  and  had  we  never  feen  or 
expelled  greater  beauty,  we  fhould  have  received  no 
difguft  from  it ;  though  the  pleafure  would  not  have 
been  fo  great  in  this  form  as  in  thofe  we  now  admire. 
Our  fenfe  of  beauty  feems  defigned  to  give  us  pofitive 
pleafure  >  but  not  pofitive  pain  or  difgurt,  any  farther 
than  what  arifes  from  difappointment. 

There  are  indeed  many  faces  which  at  firrt  view 
are  apt  to  raife  diffike.  But  this  is  generally  not  from 
any  pofitive  deformity ;  but  either  from  want  of  ex¬ 
pected  beauty,  or  from  the  carrying  fome  natural  in¬ 
dications  of  morally  bad  difpofitions,  which  we  all  ac¬ 
quire  a  faculty  of  difcerning  in  countenances,  airs,  and 
geftures.  That  this  is  not  occafioned  by  any  form  po- 
lltively  difgufting,  appears  hence,  that  if,  upon  long 
acquaintance,  we  are  fure  of  finding  fweetnefs  of  temt 
per,  humanity,  and  cheerfulnefs,  though  the  bodily 
form  continues,  it  fhall  give  us  no  difguft.  There  are 
horrors  raifed  by  fome  objects,  which  are  only  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  fear  for  ourfelves,  or  compaffion  towards  others 
when  either  reafon,  or  fome  foolifh  aflbciation  of  ideas, 
makes  us  apprehend  danger  ;  and  not  the  effect  of  any 
thing  in  the  form  itfelf.  For  we  find,  that  moft  of 
thofe  objects  which  excite  horror  at  firrt,  when  ex¬ 
perience  or  reafon  has  removed  the  fear,  may  become 
the  occafion  of  pleafure. 

The  cafual  conjuntion  of  ideas  gives  us  difguft, 
when  there  is  nothing  difagreeable  in  the  form  itfelf! 
And  this,  in  effet,  is  the  caufe  of  moft  of  our  fantaf- 
tic  averfions  to  the  figures  of  divers  animals,  &c. 
Thus  ferpents  of  all  kinds,  and  many  infets,  really 
beautiful  enough,  are  beheld  with  averfion  by  many 

fL°re’/rH'ho  haVe  £ot  *°me  accic*ental  ideas  of  mif- 
chief  affociated  to  them.  A  fimilar  reafoning  is  ap- 
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plied  to  our  perception  of  moral  beauty  and  deformity.  Deformity. 

Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  nad'  — t - ’ 

Virtue ,  paffim. 

But  it  is  more  jivft  to  diftinguifh  between  tlie  fenti- 
ments  of  delight  or  difguft,  excited  in  us  by  beautiful 
or  deformed  objefts,  which  are  effedfs  of  fome  caufes 
and  the  natural  and  real  qualities  of  the  perceived  obi 
jefts  by  which  they  are  produced.  There  are  objefts 
fays  an  excellent  writer,  which  have  a  natural  aptitude’ 
to  pleafe  or  offend,  or  between  which  and  the  contem. 
plating  mind  there  is  a  neceffary  congruity  or  incon- 
gruity  ;  and  though  the  aftual  perception  of  the  un- 
derftanding,  and  confequent  feeling  of  the  heart,  in 
contemplating  the  aaions  and  affeaions  of  moral  agents, 
may  exift  in  very  different  degrees,  on  account  of  the 
incidental  obflruftions  arifing  from  bodily  indifpofition 
mental  prejudices  and  biaffes,  and  the  aflbciation  of 
ideas ;  yet,  to  every  rational  mind  properly  difpofed 
morally  good  aftions  muft  for  ever  be  acceptable, 
and  can  never  of  themfelves  offend  ;  and  morally  evil 
aftions  muft  for  ever  be  difagreeable,  and  can  never  of 
th emiel ves- pleafe.  What  is  right  in  adions  and  cha- 
raders  is  beautiful  and  amiable,  and  gives  pleafure  : 
what  is  wrong  is  deformed  and  odious,  and  excites  difl 
guft  :  right  and  pleafure,  wrong  and  pain,  are  as  diftind 
as  caufe  and  effed.  It  is  no  lefs  abfurd  to  maintain, 
that  the  perception  of  virtue  is  nothing  diftind  from  the 
reception  of  the  pleafure  refulting  from  it,  than  to  infer, 
with  fome  metaphyficians,  that  folidity,  extenfion,  and 
gure,  are  only  particular  modes  of  fenfation,  becaufe 
attended  whenever  they  are  perceived,  with  fome  fen- 
lations  of  fight  or  touch.  Thus  does  the  author  fhow 
that  moral  beauty  and  deformity  are  real  qualities  of 
certain  adions ;  in  which  confifts  their  aptitude  to  pleafe 
or  difguft.  With  refped  to  natural  beauty,  he  ob- 
ierves,  that  uniformity  amidft  variety  pleafes,  becaufe 
of  the  natures  of  variety  and  uniformity,  which  are 
iuch,  that  whenever  united,  they  are  adapted  to  pleafe 
every  free  unbiaffed  mind  that  difcerns  them.  He  ac 
counts  for  the  pleafure  they  afford,  without  referring 
them  to  an  arbitrary  internal  fenfe,  by  the  following 
circumftances  that  attend  them.  They  are  more  eafily 
comprehended  by  the  mind  :  order  and  fymmetry  give 
things  their  liability  and  ftrength,  and  fubferviency  to 

ar7andUHabfile  purP°^e  i  regularity  order  evidence 
art  and  defign.  Diforder  and  confufion,  whence  de¬ 
formity  arifes,  denote  only  the  negation  of  regularity 
and  order ;  or  any  arrangement  and  difpofition  of 
things,  which  are  not  according  to  a  law,  rule,  or 
plan,  and  prove  not  defign.  Thefe  are  not  pofitively 
dilpleafing;  except  where  we  previoufly  expefled  or¬ 
der,  or  where  impotence  or  want  of  {kill  appear,  and 
the  contriver  has  either  failed  of  his  defign  or  executed 

In  a  work  entitled  Fugitive  Pieces,  is  preferved 
an  ellay  on  Bodily  Deformity  by  William  Hay 
Blq;  who  was  himfelf  what  he  defcribes,  and  who’ 
whne  he  rallies  his  own  figure  with  great  pleafantry! 
dilcuffes  the  general  fubjeft  in  a  manner  equally  ini 
ftruclive  and  agreeable.  He  confiders,  i.  The  natural 
confequences  of  bodily  deformity  ;  2.  How  it  affe&s 
the  outward  circumftances ;  and,  3.  What  turn  it  gives 
to  the  mind.  ° 

1.  It  is  certain,  that  the  human  frame,  being  warp¬ 
ed  and  difproportioned,  is  lcffened  in  ftrength  and  ac¬ 
tivity, 
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Deformity,  tivity,  and  rendered  lefs  fit  for  its  funflion s. 
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ron  had  invented  an  engine  to  take  off  his  hat  “  and 
I  with  (fays  our  author)  I  could  invent  one  to  buckle 
my  flioe,  or  to  take  up  a  thing  from  the  ground,  which 
I  c  an  fcarce  do  without  kneeling,  for  I  can  bend  my 
body  no  farther  than  it  is  bent  by  nature.  For  this 
reafon,  when  ladies  drop  a  fan  or  glove,  I  am  not  the 
firft  to  take  it  up  ;  and  often  reftrain  my  inclination  to 
perform  thofe  little  fervices,  rather  than  expofe  my 
fpiderlike  ffiape.  And  I  hope  it  will  not  be  conftrued 
as  pride  if  I  do  not  always  rife  from  my  feat  when  1 
ought:  for  if  it  is  low,  I  find  fome  trouble  in  it; 
and  my  centre  of  gravity  is  fo  ill  placed,  that  I 
often  like  to  fall  back.  Things  hanging  within 
leach  of  others  are  out  of  mine  ;  and  what  they 
execute  with  eafe,  I  want  ftrength  to  perform, 
am  in  danger  of  being  trampled  upon  or  ftifled  in  a 
crowd,  where  my  back  is  a  convenient  lodgment  lor 
the  elbow  of  any  tall  perfon  that  is  near.  I  can  lee 
nothing,  and  my  whole  employment  is  to  guard  my 
perfon  I  have  forborne  to  attend  bis  majefty  m  tne 
boufe  of  peers  fincc  I  was  like  to  be  fqueezed  to  death 
there  againft  the  wall.  I  would  willingly  come  thither 
when  his  majefty  commands,  but  he  is  too  gracious  to 
expea  impoffibilities.  Befides,  when  I  got  in,  I  can 
never  have  the  pleafure  of  feeing  on  the  throne  one  of 
the  bell  princes  who  ever  fat  on  it.  _  Thefe,  and  many 
others  are  the  inconveniences  continually  attending  a 
figure  like  mine.  They  may  appear  grievous  to  per- 
fons  not  ufed  to  them,  but  they  grow  eafier  by  habit , 
and  though  they  may  a  little  difturb  they  are  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  deftroy  the  happincfs  of  life  ;  of  which,  at 
an  average,  I  have  enjoyed  as  great  a  lliare  as  moll 
men.  And  perhaps  one  proof  of  it  inay  be  my  writing 
this  effay  ;  not  intended  as  a  complaint  agrinll  Provi¬ 
dence  for  my  lot,  but  as  an  innocent  amufement  to 

myfelf  and  others.  ,  ,  ,  , 

As  to  what  effect  deformity  may  have  on  the  health, 
it  appears  natural  to  imagine,  that  as  the  inward  parts 
of  the  body  mull  in  fome  meafure  comply  with  the 
outward  mould,  fo  the  form  of  the  latter  being  irregu¬ 
lar,  the  firft  cannot  be  fo  well  placed  and  difpofed  to 
perform  their  functions  ;  and  that  generally  deformed 
perfons  would  not  be  healthy  or  long-lived.  But  this 
is  a  queftion  beft  determined  by  fafts  ;  and  in  this  cafe 
the  infiances  are  too  few  or  unobferved,  to  draw  a  ge¬ 
neral  conclufion  from  them  :  and  health  is  more  th^n 
is  commonly  thought  in  a  man’s  own  power,  and  the 
reward  of  temperance  more  than  the  effedt  of  conftitu- 
tion  ;  which  makes  it  ftill  more  difficult  to  pafs  a  judg¬ 
ment.  iEfop  could  not  be  young  when  he  died  ;  and 
might  have  lived  longer  if  he  had  not  been  murdered 
at  SDelohi.  The  prince  of  Orange  fcarce  paffed  the 
meridian  of  life,  and  the  duke  of  Luxemburg  died 
.  ,,t  tv,e  age  of  67.  The  lord  treafurer  Burleigh 
lived  to  78  •>  but  his  fon  the  earl  of  Saliftmry,  who 
died  about  15  years  after  him,  could  not  reach  near  that 
“  It  is  faid  that  Mr  Pope’s  father  was  deformed, 
and  he  lived  to  75  ;  whereas  the  fon  died  m  middle 
age  if  he  may  be  faid  to  die  whofe  works  are  immortal. 
«.  Mv  father  (adds  our  author)  was  not  deformed,  but 
aflive,  and  my  mother  a  celebrated  beauty,  and  I,  t  lat 
am  fo  unlike  them,  have  lived  to  a  greater  age,  and 
daily  fee  my  acquaintance  of  a  ftronger  frame  quitting 
the  ftage  before  me.” 
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But  whether  deformity,  abftraftedly  confidcred,  be  Deformity. . 
really  prejudicial  to  health,  in  its  confequences  it  ap-  v 
pears  to  be  moft  commonly  an  advantage.  Deformed 
perfons  have  a  lefs  ffiare  of  ftrength  than  others,  and 
therefore  fhould  naturally  be  more  careful  to  preferve 
it  j  and  as  temperance  is  the  great  prefetvative  of 
health,  it  may  incline  them  to  be  more  temperate. 

Another  great  prefervative  of  health  is  moderate  ex- 
ercife,  which  few  deformed  perfons  can  want  ftrength 
to  perform.  As  a  deformed  perfon  is  not  formed  for 
violent  exercife,  he  is  lefs  liable  to  fuch  diforders  as 
are  the  natural  confequence  of  it.  He  will  alfo  elcape 
many  accidents,  to  which  men  of  athletic  make,  and 
who  glory  in  their  ftrength,  are  always  expofing  them- 
felves  to  make  trial  and  proof  of  it.  If  he  cannot  carry 
an  ox,  like  Milo,  he  will  not  like  Milo  be  hand¬ 
cuffed  in  the  oak  by  attempting  to  rend  it.  He  will 
not  be  the  man  that  (hall  ride  from  London  to  York 
in  a  day,  or  to  Windfor  in  an  hour,  for  a  wager  j  or 
that  (hall  be  perpetually  performing  furpiifing  long 
iourneys  in  a  furprifmg  (hort  time,  for  no  earthly  bu- 
(inefs  but  the  pleafure  of  relating  them.  Confaous  ot 
bis  own  weaknefs,  he  will  be  cautious  of  running  into 
places  or  occafions  of  danger.  Nature,  too,  warns  de* 
formed  perfons  to  be  careful  not  to  offer  fuch  affronts 

as  may  call  them  forth  into  the  field  of  falfe  honour, 

where  they  cannot  acquit  themfelves  well  for  want  ot 
ftrength  and  agility  ;  and  they  are  fecurer  from  fuch 
affronts  themfelves,  fince  others  wrill  confider  the  little 
credit  they  will  gain  by  compelling  them  to  appear  on 
that  feene.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  con¬ 
cluded,  that  deformity  is  a  protedlion  to  a  man  s  health 
and  perfon  ;  which  (ftrange  as  it  may  appear)  are  bet¬ 
ter  defended  by  feeblenefs  than  ftrength. 

2.  The  influence  of  bodily  deformity  on  a  man  s 
fortune  may  next  be  confidered.  Among  the  lower 
clafs,  he  is  cut  off  from  many  profeflions  and  employ¬ 
ments.  He  cannot  be  a  foldier,  he  is  under  ftandarc I  ; 
he  cannot  be  a  failor,  he  wants  aftivity  to  climb  the 
rigging  ;  he  cannot  be  a  chairman  or  porter,  he  wants 
ftrength  to  bear  the  burden.  In  higher  life,  he  is  ill 
qualified  for  a  lawyer,  he  can  fcarce  be  feen  over  the 
bar  ;  for  a  divine,  he  may  drop  from  his  haffock  out 
of  fight  in  his  pulpit.  The  improvement  of  his  mind 
is  his  proper  province,  and  his  bufinefs  only  fuch  as 
depends  on  ingenuity.  If  be  cannot  be  a  dancing- 
mailer  to  adjuft  the  heels,  he  may  be  a  fchoolmafter  to 
inftrudl  the  head  :  he  cannot  be  a  graceful  adtor  on 
the  ftage  ;  but  he  may  produce  a  good  play  :  he  would 
appear  ill  as  a  hirald  in  a  proceffion  ;  but  may  pafs  as 
a  merchant  on  the  change:  he  cannot  undergo  the 
fatigue  of  the  campaign  ;  but  he  may  advife  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  it  :  he  is  defigned  by  nature  rather  to  flee  p 
on  Parnaffus,  than  to  defeend  on  the  plains  ot  Lolls : 
he  cannot  Be  crowned  at  the  Olympic  games ;  but  may 
be  the  Pindar  to  celebrate  them  :  he  can  acquire  no 
glory  by  the  fword  ;  but  he  may  by  the  pen,  and  may 
grow  famous  by  only  relating  thofe  exploits  which  ate 
beyond  his  power  to  imitate. 

Lord  Bacon  (that  extenfive  and  penetrating  genius 
who  pointed  out  every  part  of  nature  for  examination), 
in  his  Effay  on  Deformity,  fays,  “  that  in  their  fupe- 
riors  it  quencheth  jealoufy  towards  them,  as  perfons 
that  they  think  they  may  at  pleafure  defpife  ;  and  it 
layeth  their  competitors  and  emulators,  afleep.^as  never 
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^my-believing  they  fliould  be  in  a  poffibility  of  advancement 

'  t'Jl  they  fee  them  in  pofMion.”  But  it  is  much  to 
be  doubted  whether  this  is  not  more  than  counterba¬ 
lanced  by  the  contempt  of  the  world,  which  it  requires 
no  mean  parts  to  conquer  }  for  if  (as  has  been  faid)  a 
good  perfon  is  a  letter  of  recommendation,  deformity 
muft  be- an  obflrmfiion  in  . the  way  to  favour.  In  this 
refpeft,  therefore,  deformed  perfons  fet  out  in  the 
world  to  a  difadvantage  ;  and  they  muft  firft  furmount 
the  prejudices  of  mankind  before  they  can  be  upon  a  par 
with  others,  and  muft  obtain  by  a  courfe  of  behavi- 
our  that  regard  which  is  paid  to  beauty  at  firft  fight. 
When  this  point  is  once  gained,  the  tables  are  turned 
and  then  the  game  goes' in  their  favour:  for  others, 
enfible  of  their  injuiiice  to  them,  no  fooner  find  them 
better  than  they  expedled,  than  they  believe  them 
better  than  they  are  ;  whereas  in  the  beautiful  perfon 
tbey  lometimes  find  themfelves  impofed  upon,  .sand  are 
angry  that  they  have  worftiipped  only  a  painted  idol 
*or  (again  take  Lord  Bacon’s  words)  “  neither  is  it 
almolt  feen,  that  very  beautiful  perfons  are  otherwife 
ot  great  virtue  :  they  prove  accomplifhed,  but  not  of 
8reat  *P,r,t  5  and  Andy  rather  behaviour  than  virtue 
Whereas  defoitned  perfons,  if  they  be  of  fpirit,  will 
Iree  themfelves  from  fcorn,  which  muft  be  either  by 
virtue  or  malice  ;  and  therefore  let  it  not  be  marvelled 
‘  ,the>’ ‘ometlmes  Prove  excellent  perfons,  as  was  Age- 
filaus,  Zanger  the  fon  of  Solomon,  TEfop,  Gafca  pre- 
lident  of  Peru  ;  and  Socrates  may  likewife  go  amongft 
them,  with  others.”  Nay,  he  fays  “in  a  great  wit 
deform, ty  ,s  an  advantage  to  riling.”  And  in  another 
part  ot  Ins  works,  ”  that  they  who  by  accident  have 
iome  inevitable  and  indelible  mark  on  'their  perfons  or 
fortunes,  as  deformed  people,  baftards,  &c.  if  they 
want  not  virtue,  generally  prove  fortunate.” 

Ofborn,  in  his  Hiftorical  Memoirs  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  informs  us  that  “the  cbofe  the  goodlieft  per- 
ons  for  her  houfehold  fervants  :  but  in  her  counfel- 
lors  d.d  not  put  bv  fufficiency,  though  accompanied 
with  a  crooked  perfon  ;  as  it  chanced  in  a  father  and 
a  Ion  ot  the  Cecils,  both  incomparable  for  prudence  ” 

;V7-  us”  the  would  make  the  father 

( Burleigh)  fit  m  her  prefence  ;  telling  him  that  the  did 
not  ufe  him  for  his  legs  but  his  head.  But  the  fon 
(afterwards  lord  treafurer  and  earl  of  Salifbury)  was 
not  fo  civdly  treated  by  the  populace;  and  is  an  in- 

fhTtCv  °h  a  11  «  enVy  PUrfueS  3  Sreat  ">a".  but 

at  the  higheft  poft  cannot  redeem  a  deformed  one 
from  contempt  :  it  attends  him  like  his  fl.adow,  and 
bke  that  too  is  ever  reminding  him  of  his  ill  fiuure 
which  is  often  objedted  for  want  of  real  crimes.  For 
tne  fame  writer  (ays  of  the  fame  great  man,  “  that  the 
misfortunes  accompanying  him  from  his  birth,  did  not 

he,akddf°jthatJ-C!°ud  °f  detra<5Hon  that  fell  upon 
aH  that  he  fa  id  or  did;  a  muldt  in  nature,  like  an  optic 
fpectacle,  multiplying  much  in  the  fight  of  the  people 
tne  apparitions  of  ill.”  Nor  was  this  contempt  buried 
with  him:  it  trampled  on  his  allies,  and  infulted  his 

grVoL.  VlT Ppart  ^  a"  Cpitaph’  Whlch  °ltorn  cites’ 
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as  void  of  wit  as'it  is  fuH  of  feurrility  ;  in  one  line  of  Deformity. 

which  there  is  an  epithet,  not  fo  elegant  as  defciip-^"- v - 

live  of  his  perfon,  visa.  “  Little  Boffive  Robin  that 
was  fo  great.” 

Such  contempt  in  general,  joined  with  the  ridicule 
ot  the  vulgar,  is  another  certain  confequence  of  bodily 
delormuy  ;  for  men  naturally  defpife  what  appears  lcls 
beautiful  or  ufeful,  and  their  piide  is  gratified  when 
they  fee  fuch  foils  to  their  own  perfons.  It  is  this 
enfe  of  fuperiority  which  is  teftified  by  laughter  in  the 
lower  fort  ;  while  their  betters,  who  know  how  little 
any  man  whatsoever  hath  to  boaft  of,  are  reftrained  by 
good  fenfe  and  good  breeding  from  fuch  an  infuit 
•But  it  ,s  not  eafy  to  fay  why  one  fpecies  of  deformitv 
fliould  be  more  ridiculous  than  another,  or  why  the 
mob  fliould  be  more  merry  with  a  crooked  man,  than  - 
with  one  that  is  deaf,  lame,  fquinting,  or  purblind.  It 
tsaback  in  a  to  rehevo  that  bears  allthe  ridicule;  though 
one  would  think  a  prominent  belly  a  more  reafonable 
orjvct  of  it,  fince  the  laft  is  generally  the  efftft  of  in¬ 
temperance,  and  of  a  man’s  own  creation.  Socrates 
was  ugly,  but  not  contemned  ;  and  Philopcemen  (A  of 
very  mean  appearance,  and  though  contemned  on  that 
account  not  ridiculed  :  for  Montaigne  fays  “  II]  fea 
tures  are  but  a  fuperficial  uglinefs,  and  'of  little  cer¬ 
tainty  in  the  opinion  of  men;  but  a  deformity  of 
limbs  is  more  fubftantial,  and  flrikes  deeper  in  ”  As 
it  is  more  uncommon,  it  is  more  remarkable  ;  and  that 
perhaps  ,s  the  true  reafon  why  it  is  more  ridiculed  by 
the  vulgar.  y 

5.  The  laft  confideration  on  this  fubjea  relates  to 
thofe  paffions  and  affeftions  which  moft  naturally  re- 
fult  from  deformity.  Lord  Bacon  obferves,  that  “  de¬ 
formed  perfons  are  commonly  even  with  nature  •  for 
as  nature  hath  done  ill  by  them,  fo  do  they  by  nature 

eln2  “V7  Part  (as  the  fciipture  faith)  void  of 
natorcl  cfcaion.”  But  (fays  Mr  Hay)  «  I  can  ,)ehh/r 

find  out  this  paflage  in  fcripture,  nor  the  reafon  of  it  • 

tinYam  !  n™  11,yaflT  °.r,nefative  t0  a  propofition’ 

till  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  terms  of  it.  If  bv 
natural  affefhon  , si, ere  meant  univerfal  benevolence7 
and  deformity  neceffarily  implies  a  want  of  it,  a  del 
formed  perfon  muff  then  be  a  complete  monfter.  But 
however  common  the  cale  may  be,  my  own  fenfations 
"‘f0™  ™e  t.hat  11  1S  llot  univerfally  true.  If  bv  nau,. 

be'iefe^h0”  15  meint.a  .partial  reSard  for  individuals,  I 
6  the  remark  is  judicious,  and  founded  in  hu¬ 
man  nature.  Defoimed  periods  are  dtfpifed,  ridiculed 
and  ill-treated  by  others  ;  are  feldom  favourites  and 
commonly  moft  negleffed  by  parents,  guardians’  and 
relations;  and  there  Was  they  are  not  indebted  for 

much  foiuiiiefs,  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  repay  but  little 
L  is  the  command  of  feriptnre,  Not  to  fet  our  nff'e-aions 
or,  things  below;  and  it  is  the  voice  of  reafon  not  fo 
overvalue  what  we  muft  foon  part  with  ;  therefore  to 

be  fo  fond  of  others  as  not  to  be  able  to  bear  their  ab 
fence,  or  to  furvive  them,  is  neither  a  religious  nor  mo- 
ra  duty,  but  a  childifi,  and  womanifh  weaknefs  ;  and 
I  muft  congratulate  deformed  perfons,  who,  by  eX- 

*7  ample, 


plain  perfon  of  verv  mean’afpea?  ordered  him  to  ^ff  h-S  att^dants>  the  miftrefs  of  the  houfe  feeing  a 

”  findi"s  him  r°  ht  ““"d- 
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-Befortn'ity.  ample,  are  early  taught  another  leffon.  And  I  will 
*  —  - — *  now  lay  open  my  own  heatt  to  the  reader,  that  he  may 
;udge  if  Lord  Bacon’s  pofition  is  verified  in  me. 

<«  I  hope  it  proceeds  not  from  a  malignity  of  heart ; 
but  I  never  am  much  affefted  with  the  common  ac¬ 
cidents  of  life,  whether  they  befal  myfelf  or  others. 
I  am  little  moved  when  I  hear  of  death,  lots,  or  mil- 
fortune  •,  I  think  the  cafe  is  common. 


,  Xlll. 


Trituf ,  et  e  medio  forturue  dufius  acervo  ;  ^ 

Juv.  Sat 

And  as  it  is  always  likely  to  happen,  I  am  not  fur- 
prifed  when  it  does.  If  I  fee  a  perfon  cry  or  beat  his 
breaft  on  any  fuch  occafion,  I  cannot  bear  him  com- 
pany  ;  but  am  not  a  Democritus  to  laugh  at  his  tolly. 

I  read  of  battles  and  fields  covered  with  flam  ;  of  cities 
deftroyed  by  fword,  famine,  peftilence,  and  earthquake  ; 

I  do  not  Ihed  a  tear  :  I  fuppofe  it  is  becaufe  they  are 
the  ufual  fiorms,  to  which  the  human  fpecies  are  ex- 
pofed,  proceeding  from  the  juft  judgments  of  God,  or 
the  miftaken  and  falfe  principles  of  rulers.  I  read  of 
perfecutions,  tortures,  murders,  maffacres ;  my  com- 
paffion  for  the  fufferers  is  great,  but  my  tears  are 
flopped  by  refentment  and  indignation  againft  the  con¬ 
trivers  and  perpetrators  of  fuch  horrid  aftions.  But 
there  are  many  things  that  bring  tears  into  my  eyes 
whether  I  will  or  no  ;  and  when  I  refleft,  I  am  often 
at  a  lofs  in  fearching  out  the  fecret  fource  from  whence 
they  flow.  What  makes  me  weep  (for  weep  I  do) 
when  I  read  of  virtue  or  innocence  in  diftrets  ;  of  a 
good  man  helplefs  andforfaken,  unmoved  by  the  great- 
ell  infults  and  cruelties,  or  courageoufly  fupporting 
himfelf  againft  oppreftion  in  the  article  of  death 
fuppofe  it  is  to  fee  vice  triumphant,  and  virtue  lo  ill 
rewarded  in  this  life.  May  I  judge  by  myfelf,  I 
ffiould  imagine  that  few  fincere  Chriftians  could  read 
the  fufferings  of  their  Saviour,  or  Lngliffimen  thofe  of  a 
Cranmer,  Ridley,  or  Latimer,  without  tears  ;  the  firft 
dying  to  eftablifh  his  religion,  the  laft  to  refcue  it  from 
corruption.  When  I  read  of  Regulus  returning  M  tor. 
ment.  and  Tohn  of  France  to  impnfonment,  againft  the 
perfuafion  of  friends,  to  keep  faith  with  their  enemies 
I  weep  to  think  there  is  fcarce  another  inftance  of  fuch 
exalted  virtue.  Thofe  who  often  hear  me  read,  know 
that  my  voice  changes,  and  my  eyes  are  full,  when  I 
meet  with  a  generous  and  heroic  faying,  aft.on,  or  ch.- 
rafter,  efpeciallv  of  perfons  whofe  example  or  command 
may  influence  mankind.  I  weep  when  I  hear  a  Titus 
fay,  that  he  had  loft  the  day  in  which  he  did  no  good  , 
when  Adrian  tells  his  enemy,  that  he  had  efpaped  y 
his  being  emperor;  or  Louis  XII.  that  he  »  not  to 
revengeSthe  affront  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  Tbefe  are 
the  fifft  inftances  that  happen  to  occur  to  me  .1  mig 
recolleft  many,  too  many  to  infert  in  this  effay  ,  yet 
all  are  but  few,  compared  to  mftances  of  cruelty  and 
revenge  :  perhaps  I  am  concerned  that  they  are  fo 
rare  ;  perhaps  too  I  inwardly  grieve  that  I  am  not  in 
a  fituation  to  do  the  like.  I  am  entertained,  but  not 
moved,  when  I  read  Voltaire’s Hiftory  of  Charles  XII. 
but  I  melt  into  tears  on  reading  Hanway’a  chatafter 
of  his  antagonift  Peter  the  Great.  I  he  firft  is  a  ftory 
of  a  madman  ;  the  other  of  a  father,  friend,  and  bene- 
faftor  of  his  people  ;  whofe  character  (as  the  author 
obferves  in  the  conclufion  of  it)  will  command  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  all  fucceeding  generations  >  and  I  fuppofe 
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I  lament,  that  God  is  pleafed  to  advance  to  royalty  foDefoW 
few  fuch  inftruments  of  good  to  mankind. 

Again  :  “lam  unealy  when  I  fee  a  dog,  a  horle, 
or  any  other  animal,  ill-treated  :  for  I  confider  them 
as  endued  with  quick  fenfe,  and  no  contemptible  (hare 
of  reafon  ;  and  that  God  gave  man  dominion  over 
them,  not  to  play  the  tyrant,  but  to  be  a  good  prince, 
and  promote  the  happinefs  of  his  fubjefts.  But  l  am 
much  more  uneafy  at  any  cruelty  to  my  own  fpec.es  , 
and  heartily  wilh  Procruftes  dtfciplmed  in  his  own 
bed,  and  Phalaris  in  his  bull.  A  man  bru.fed  all 
over  in  a  boxing  match,  or  cut  to  pieces  in  fighting  a 
prize,  is  a  ffiocking  fpeftacle  ;  and  I  think  I  could 
with  lefs  horror  fee  a  thoufand  fall  in  battle,  than  hu¬ 
man  nature  thus  depreciated  and  graced.  Violence, 
when  exerted  in  wantonnefs  or  paffion,  is  brutality  , 
and  can  be  termed  bravery  only  when  it  is  fanftioned 
by  juftice  and  neceffity. 

»  I  have  been  in  a  fituation  to  fee  not  a  little  of  the 
pomp  and  vanity,  as  well  as  of  the  neceffity  and  mi  ery, 
of  mankind  :  but  the  laft  only  affeft  me  ;  and  if,  as  a 
magiftrate,  I  am  ever  guilty  of  partiality,  it  is  in  a- 
vour  of  the  poor.  When  I  am  at  church  among  my 
poor  but  honeft  neighbours  in  the  country,  and  lee 
them  ferious  in  performing  the  ceremonies  preferred, 
tears  fometimes  fteal  down  my  cheek  on  reflecting, 
that  they  are  doing  and  hearing  many  things  they  do 
not  underftand,  while  thofe  who  underftand  them 
better  negleft  them;  that  they,  who  labour  and  live 
hard,  are  more  thankful  to  heaven  than  thofe  who  fare 
luxurioufly  on  the  fruits  of  their  labour  ;  and  are  keep¬ 
ing  and  repeating  the  fourth  commandment  at  tne  very 
inftant  the  others  are  breaking  it.  .  ,  T 

“  Thefe  are  Tome  of  the  fenfations  I  feel }  which  I 
have  freely  and  fairly  difclofed,  that  the  reader  may 
judge  how  far  I  am  an  inftance  of  a  deformed  perfon 
wanting  natural  affeftion.  And. I  am  a  good  fubjeft  of 
fpeculation  ;  becaufe  all  in  me  is  nature  :  for :  to  own 
the  truth,  I  have  taken  but  little  pains  (though  I 
ought  to  have  taken  a  great  deal)  to  correft  ray  natu- 

ral“dLord  Bacon’s  next  pofition  is,  *  That  deformed 
perfons  are  extremely  bold  :  firft  in  their  own  defence 
as  being  expofed  to  fcorn  ;  but  in  procefs  of  time  by  a 
general  habit.’  This  probably  is  fo  nmong  tBe  infe¬ 
rior  fort,  who  are  in  the  way  of  continual  infults  for 
a  return  of  abufe  is  a  natural  weapon  of  felf-defence, 
and  in  fome  meafure  juftified  by  the  law  of  retaliation  : 

To  upbraid  a  man  with  a  petfonal  defeft,  which  he 
cannot  help,  is  alfo  an  immoial  aft  ;  and  lie  who  does 
it  has  reafon  to  expeft  no  better  quarter  than  to  hear 

of  faults,  which  it  was  in  his  own  power  not  to  com¬ 
mit.  But  I  find  this  obfervation  far  from  being  veri¬ 
fied  in  myfelf:  an  unbecoming  bafhfulnefs  has  been  the 
confequence  of  my  ill  figure,, and  ol.the  worfe  manage¬ 
ment  of  me  in  my  childhood.  I  am  always  .uneafy 
when  any  one  looks  ftedfaftly  on  fo  bad  a  pifture  ; 
and  cannot  look  with  a  proper  confidence  hi  the  face 
of  another.  I  have  ever  reproached  myfelf  with  tms 
laknet  but  am  not  able  to  correft  it.  And, «  may 
be  a  difad  vantage -to  a  man  in  the  opinion  of  thofe  he 
converfes  with  ;  for  though  true  modefty  is  smuble, 
the  falfe  is  liable  to  mifconftruftion  :  and  when  a  man 
is  out  of  countenance  for  no  reaion,  it  may  be 

ned  that  he  has  fome  bad  reafon  for  being  -o. 
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Deformity*  point  of  affurance,  I  am  indeed  a  perfeX  riddle  to  my- 
v  felf  5  for  I,  who  feel  a  relu&ance  in  crofting  a  draw¬ 
ing-room,  or  in  opening  my  mouth  in  private  compa¬ 
ny  before  perfons  with  whom  I  am  not  well  acquaint¬ 
ed,  find  little  in  delivering  my  fentiments  in  public., 
and  expofing  my  difcourfe,  often  as  trifling  as  my  per- 
fon,  to  the  ears  of  a  thoufand.  From  what  caufe  this 
proceeds,  I  know  not ;  it  may  be  partly  from  hopes 
of  wiping  off  any  ill  impreflion  from  my  perfon  by  my 
difcourfe,  partly  from  a  fenfe  of  doing  my  duty,  and 
partly  from  a  fecurity  in  public  afiem'olies  from  any 
grofs  perfonal  reflexion. 

“  Lord  Bacon  compares  the  cafe  of  deformed  per¬ 
fons  to  that  of  eunuchs  $  ‘  in  whom  kings  were  wont 
to  put  great  trufl  as  good  fpies  and  whifperers  ;  for 
they  that  are  envious  towards  all,  are  more  obfequious 
and  officious  towards  one.’  But,  with  fubmiffion  to 
fo  good  a  judge  of  human  nature*  Iown  I  can  difcover 
no  uncommon  qualification  in  them  for  fpies  $  and  ve¬ 
ry  few  motives  to  envy  peculiar  to  themfelves.  Spies 
fubmit  to  that  bafe  and  ungenerous  office,  either  for 
the  fake  of  intereft  or  power  :  if  for  intereft,  it  is  to 
gratify  their  covetoufneis  ;  if  for  power,  their  ambi¬ 
tion  or  revenge;  which  paffions  are  not  confined  to 
the  eunuch  or  deformed,  but  indifcriminately  feize  all 
claffes  of  men.  Envy  too  may  prompt  a  man  to  mean 
actions,  in  order  to  bring  down  the  perfon  envied  to 
his  own  level  ;  but  if  it  is  on  account  of  fuperiority  of 
fortune  it  will  operate  alike  on  then  of  all  fliapes. 
Eunuchs  have  but  one  peculiar  motive  to  envy  :  but 
that  (as  Lord  Bacon  exprefles  it)  makes  them  envious 
towards  all  ;  becaufe  it  is  for  a  pleafure  which  all  but 
themfelves  may  enjoy.  Deformed  perfons  are  de- 
pnved  ordy  of  beauty  and  ftrength,  and  therefore 
thole  alone  are  to  be  deemed  the  extraordinary  mo¬ 
tives  to  their  envy  ;  for  they  can  no  more  be  beautiful 
or  ltrong  than  eunuchs  be  fuccefsful  lovers.  As  to 
myfelf,  whatever  fparks  of  envy  might  be  in  my  con- 
ititution,  they  are  now  entirely  extinguilhed  ;  for  by 
frequent  and  ferious  reflexions,  I  have  long  been  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  fmall  value  of  moft  things  which  men  va- 
lue  the  moft. 

There  i>  another  paffion  to  which  deformed  per- 
lons  feem  to  be  more  expofed  than  to  envy *  which  is 
jealoufy  :  for  being  confcious  that  they  are  lefs  amia¬ 
ble  than  others,  they  may  naturally  fufpeX  that  they 
are  lefs  beloved.  I  have  the  happinefis  to  fpeak  this 
from  conjeXure,  and  not  from  experience  ;  for  it  was 
my  lot,  many  years  ag-o,  to  marry  a  young  lady,  very 
pioufiy  educated,  and  of  a  very  diftinguifhed  family 
and  whofe  virtues  are  an  honour  to  her  family  and  her 
lex  :  fo  that  I  had  never  any  trial  of  my  temper,  and 
can  only  guefs  at  it  by  emotions  I  have  felt  in  my 
younger  days  ;  when  ladies  have  been  more  liberal  of 


(b)  Hie  fe  prmcipitem  teXo  dedit :  ille  flagellis 
Ad  mortem  ctefus  :  fugiens  hie  decidit  acrem 
Pradoimm  in  turbam :  dedit  hie  pro  corpore  nutnmos: 
Hunc  perminxerunt  calones  :  quin  etiam  illud 
Accidit,  ut  cuidam  teftes  caudamque  falacem 

Demeteret  ferrum - //or.  Sat.  ii.  lib.  i. 

‘”Qi2,°fdam  moechos  et  mugilis  intrat.  Juv.  ib. 
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their  fmiles  to  thofe  whom  I  thought,  in  every  refpe&ftefcfmity. 
but  perfop,  my  inferiors.”  — — 

The  moft  ufeful  inference  from  all  this  to  a  deform¬ 
ed  perfon  is,  to  be  upon  his  guard  againft  thofe  frail¬ 
ties  to  which  he  is  more  particularly  expofed  5  and  to 
be  careful,  that  the  outward  frame  do  not  diftort  the 
foul.  Orandum  ejl  (fays  Juvenal),  ut  fit  mens  fana  in 
corpore  fano,  “  Let  us  pray  for  a  found  mind  in  a 
healthy  body  and  every  deformed  perfon  fliould  add 
this  petition,  ut  fit  metis  redid  in  corpore  curvo ,  for  “  an 
upright  mind  in  a  crooked  one.”  And  let  him  fre¬ 
quently  apply  to  himfelf  this  article  of  felf-examina- 
tion,  Lenior  et  melior  fis ,  accedetite  fenedla  ?  As  age 
approaches,  do  your  temper  and  morals  improve  ?”  It 
is  a  duty  peculiarly  incumbent  ^  for  if  beauty  adds 
grace  to  virtue  itfelf,  vice  muft  be  doubly  hideous  in 
deformity. 

Ridicule  and  contempt  are  a  certain  confequence  of 
deformity  ;  and  therefore  what  a  perfon  cannot  avoid, 
he  fliould  learn  not  to  regard.  He  fliould  bear  it  like 
a  man  ;  forgive  it  as  a  Chriftian  ;  and  confider  it  as  a 
philofopher.  And  his  triumph  will  be  complete,  if  he 
can  exceed  others  in  pleafantry  on  himfelf.  Wit  will 
give  over  when  it  fees  itfelf  outdone  5  and  fo  will  ma¬ 
lice  when  it  finds  it  has  no  effefl  ;  and  if  a  man’s  be¬ 
haviour  afford  no  caufe  of  contempt,  it  will  fall  upon 
thofe  who  condemn  him  without  caulk 

Inftead  of  repining,  therefore,  a  deformed  perfon 
ought  to  be  thankful  to  Providence  for  giving  him 
fuch  a  guard  to  his  virtue  and  repofe.  Thoufands  are 
daily  ruined  by  a  handfome  perfon  $  for  beauty  is  a 
flower  that  every  one  wants  to  gather  in  its  bloom', 
and  fpares  no  pains  or  ftratagem  to  reach  it.  All  the 
poetical  ftories  concerning  it  have  their  moral.  A 
Helen  occafions  war  and  confufion  ;  the  Hyacinths 
and  Ganymedes  are  feifced  on  for  catamites  ;  the  En- 
dymions  and  Adonifes  for  gallants  ;  Naiciffus  can  ad¬ 
mire  nobody  but  himfelf,  and  grows  old  before  he  is 
cured  of  that  paffion.  Who  is  a  ftranger  to  the  ftory 
of  Lucretia  killing  herfelf  for  her  violated  chaftity  > 
or  of  Virginia  killed  by  her  father  to  preferve  it  ?  Ia 
thofe  circumftances,  fays  Juvenal,  ffie  might  vvifli  to 
change  perfons  with  Ilutila,  the  only  lady  we  know 
atnong  the  ancients  celebrated  for  a  hump-back.  The 
handfomeft  men  are  chofen  for  eunuchs  and  gallants  - 
and  when  they  are  catched  in  exercifmg  the  laft  fund 
tion,  both  (b)  Horace  and  Juvenal  inform  you  of  the 
penalties  and  indignities  they  undergo.  Silius  (c) 
was  converted  by  the  infatiable  Meffalina  into  a  oul- 
band  j  and  Sporus,  by  the  monfter  Nero,  into  a  wife. 

1  ne  laft  mentioned  poet  (hows  that  praying  for  beau- 
ty  is  praying  for  a  curfe  ;  and  (d)  Perfius  refufes  to 
join  in  fuch  a  prayer  :  and  has  not  the  deformed  per- 
ion  reafon  to  thank  his  ftars,  which  have  placed  him 
Qj*  more 


(c)  - --  Optimus  hie  et  formofiftimus  idem 

Gentis  Patricias  rapitur  mifer  extinguendus 
Meffalinae  oculis.- - JUv.  Sat.  x. 

(d)  Hunc  optent  generum  Rex  et  Regina  :  puellre 

Hunc  rapiant  :  quicquid  calcax^erit  hie,  rofa  fiat  : 
Aft  ego  nutrici  non  mando  vota  ;  negato 
Jupiter  hrec  ill! - ~—Paf  Sat.  ii. 
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Deformity  more  out  of  danger  than  even  virtue  could  ?  for  that 

' - -  could  not  guard  a  Jofeph,  an  (e)  H.ppolytus ,  a  Bel- 

lerophon,  and  others,  aga.nft  the  revenge  of  fl.ghted 
love. 


Another  great  advantage  of  deformity  is,  that  it 
tends  to  the  •improvement  of  the  mind.  A  man  that 
cannot  Hr  hie  in  his  perfon,  will  have  recourfe  tohn  un- 
derftanding  5  and  attempt  to  adorn  that  part  of  him, 
which  alone  is  capable  of  ornament.  \Mien  his  am¬ 
bition  prompts  him  to  begin,  with  Cowley,  to  alk  him- 
felf  this  queftion, 

What  (hall  I  do  to  be  for  ever  known, 

And  make  the  age  to  come  my  own  ? 

On  looking  about  him,  he  will  find  many  avenues  to 
the  temple”  of  fame  barred  aga.nft  him  }  but  fome  are 
ftill  open  through  that  of  virtue  3  and  tho.e,  it  he  has 
a  right  ambition,  he  will  moft  probably  attempt  to 
pafsf  The  more  a  man  is  inaft'.ve  in  his  peifon  t 
niore  his  mind  will  be  at  work  3  and_  the  time  which 
others  (pend  in  aftion,  he  will  pafs  in  ftudy  and  con¬ 
templation  :  by  thefe  he  may  acquire  wifdom  3  and  by 
wifdom  fame.  The  name  of  Socrates  is  as  much 
founded  as  thofe  of  Alexander  and  Cm  far  ;  and  is  le¬ 
aded  in  much  fairer  charafters.  He  gained  renown 
bv  wifdom  and  goodnefs  3  they  by  tyranny  and  op- 
preflion  3  he  by  fnftrufting,  they  by  deftroying,  man- 
kind  •  and  happy  it  is,  that  their  evil  deeds  were  cor 
c  /to  their  lives-  while  he  continues  to  inftruft  us 
to  this  day  A  deformed  perfon  will  naturally  con¬ 
fided  where  his  ftrength  and  his  foible  lie  :  and  as  he 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  laft,  he  will  ea  1  y  nr 
he  fi  ft  3  ^nd  muft  know,  that  (if  it  is  anywhere)  . t  .. 

lining  of  the  head.  He  will  lay  to  h.mlelt,  1  am 
weak  in  perfon  3  unable  to  ferve  »'>'  -on  ry  ,n  the 
field  1  can  acquire  no  military  glory  ,  but  i  may, 

fike  Socrates,  acquire  reputation  by  wifdom  and  pro- 

e;,„  .  iet  nie  therefore  be  wife  and  honelt.  i\ly  ngure 

pals  m\  y  what  may  entertain  or 

!TT„Y,  I  to  of  He, coles, 

’/"on?,  id  ihe  world  of  fo  ft) 

cannot  to.  «  C-*-  *  KfS  £ 

H  of  tear  but  I  mav  cleanfe  my  own  heart  from 
m  1  f  impurity  •  I  mav  demolifl.  the  hydra  of  vices 
hin  ml  a^  fllld  be  careful  too,  that  while 

7  toff  one  I  do  not  fuffer  more  to  grow  up  in  its 

l  Yet  ’me  be  ferviceable  in  any  way  that  I  can  : 
^  tern  fo  it  may,  in  feme  meafure,  be  owing  to 
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And  there  is  no’  deformed  perfon,  who  does  not  wUh  Defoffioir 
that  his  foul  had  a  better  habitation  ;  which  is  fome-  D  "ada. 

mes  not  lodged  according  to  its  quality.  Lord  ti 
Clarendon  fays  of  Sir  Charles  Cavend.lh  (brother  to  v— 1 

tlw  marquis  of  Newcaftle),  that  he  was  a  man  of  the 
nobleft  and  largeft  mind,  though  of  the  leaft  and  moft 
inconvenient  body  that  lived.  And  every  bo?y /“lows, 

fuchTerfonTwe  muft 
flea1ng7tliat7lwughPhis^^^^  the  moft  c°^ee; 

p  en  and  beautiful  apartment,  yet  that  it  is  habitab  e  3 
that  the  accommodation  will  ferve  as  an  inn  upon  the 
road  3  that  he  is  but  tenant  for  life,  or  (more  properly) 

.  •  and  that  while  he  remains  m  it,  he  is  in  a 

tac  ,o’b,/IS  by.be  d«»f,  .be  dc»b,  .he  l»c, 

^IIEFOSSION  (Os/#),  tbe  punilbroent  of  bury- 

S*iS,“ 5 £».i»c4.  i,  i,  ■;fo .  cu«.™  .»o„g 

fhe  Hungarians  to  inflia  this  pun.ftiment  on  vvomen 
convicted  of  adultery.  Heretics  were  alfo  pumlhed  m 

th'r>F GENERATION?  or  Degenerating,  in  ge- 

neSf  SSSthe  growing  worfe,  or  lofing  fome  valu 

able  qualities  whereof  a  thing  was  for™0r  y  ,P“^ 

Some  naturalifts  have  been  of  opinion  that  things  a  e 

ly owbg  to  its  being  planted  in  an  improper  foil,  cli- 
“dEGLUTITION,  the  a  ft  ion  of  fw  alio  wing.  See 
AlDEGRADATION,  in  our  law-books  called \  dif- 

*'-adr:z ;,St\fatlvT'Sre:;irhr- 

nom/and  taking  away  the  title,  badge,  and  privileges 
th  The' degradation  of  a  peer,  a  prieft,  a  knigbt,  a 
ceremmftes.  ” Thattei^anci'enUy  obtained  in  degra- 

Sei,  who  had 

t2a"a7a’  "cavillers  without  blemiil>  or  reproach,  were 
afi'embied  ;  before  whom  the  gentleman  was  accufed 
of Teafon  and  breach  of  faith  by  a  king  at  arms.  Two 
tmS  were  ereaed3  th. 

raids,  and  purfuivants ;  and  the  o  h;s  Bfl ^ 

TYontS  beTme  him  rLerfed  with  the  point 
upwards"  '£  one  fide  a^ 

la  Sg  Which  the  officers^ 


/  n  _ _ O^id  profuit  olim  . 

(EHiopolyto  gravepropofi  turn  (Quid  Bellerophont. 

Erubuit  nempe  htec,  feu  faftidia  repulfa  . 


Ncc  Sthenoboea  minus  quamTTeffa  excanduit,  et  fe 
Concuffer-e  ambre. - - - Juv‘  “at'  x- 
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Begrada-  arms  ftripped  the  condemned  of  fome  piece  of  his  ar- 
tion.  mour,  beginning  with  the  helmet,  and  proceeding 
thus  till  he  was  quite  difarmed  }  which  done,  they 
broke  his  fhield  in  three  pieces  with  a  hammer.  Then 
the  king  at  arms  emptied  a  bafon  of  hot  water  on  the 
criminal’s  head  ;  and  the  judges,  putting  on  mourning 
habits,  went  to  the  church.  This  done,  the  degraded 
was  drawn  from  off  the  fcaffold  with  a  rope  tied  under 
his  arm-pits,  laid  on  a  bier,  and  covered  with  mortu¬ 
ary  clothes  ;  the  prieff  finging  fome  of  the  prayers  for 
the  dead  ;  and  then  he  was  delivered  to  the  civil 
judge  and  the  executioner  of  juftice. 

For  a  more  domeftic  inftance  :  Sir  Andrew  Harcla, 
earl  of  Carlifle,  being  attainted  and  convi&ed  of  trea¬ 
son,  1 8  Edw.  II.  coram  rcgc :  after  judgment  was  pro¬ 
nounced  on  him,  his  lword  was  broken  over  his  head, 
and  his  fpurs  hewn  off  his  heels  ;  Sir  Anthony  Lucy 
the  judge  faying  to  him,  “  Andrew,  now  thou  art  no 
knight,  but  a  knave.”  By  Bat.  13  Car.  ll.  William 
Lord  Monfon,  Sir  H’enry  Mildmay,  and  others,  were 
degraded  from  all  titles  of  honour,  dignities,  and  pre¬ 
eminences,  and  prohibited  to  bear  or  ufe  the  title  of 
lord,  knight,  efquire,  or  gentleman,  or  any  coat  of 
arms,  for  ever  afterwards.  It  has  been  maintained 
that  the  king  may  degrade  a  peer  ;  but  it  appears  from 
late  autnorities,  that  he  cannot  be  degraded  but  by 
a6l  of  parliament. 

As  to  eccleliaffics,  we  have  an  inffance  of  degrada¬ 
tion  before  condemnation  to  death,  in  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury,  at  Conftanjtinople.  It  is  in  the  perfon  of  the 
patriarch  Conftantine,  whom  Conftantine  Copronymus 
.  caufed  to  be  executed.  He  was  made  to  afcend  the 
ambo  ;  and  the  patriarch  Nicetas  fent  fome  of  his  bi- 
ihops  to  (trip  him  of  the  pallium,  and  anathematized 
him  :  then  they  made  him  go  out  of  the  church  back¬ 
wards. 

But  we  have  a  much  later  inftance  in  our  own  hi- 
ifory  :  When  Cranmer*  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  was 
degraded  by  order  of  Queen  Mary,  they  dreffed  him 
in  epifcopal  robes,  made  only  of  canvas,  put  the  mitre 
on  his  head,  and  the  paftoral  ftaff  in  his  hand  •,  and  in 
this  attire  showed  him  to  the  people.  Which  done, 
they  ft  ripped  him  again  piece  by  piece.  At  prefect 
they  do  not  ftand  fo  much  on  the  ceremony  of  degra¬ 
dation  in  order  to  the  putting  a  prieft  to  death  ;  by 
reafon  of  the  delays  and  difficulties  that  it  would  oc- 
cafion.  Pope  Boniface  pronounced  that  fix  bifhops 
were  required  to  degrade  a  prieft  ;  but  the  difficulty 
of  affcmbling  fo  many  bifhops  rendered  the  puniftiment 
frequently  impra&icable.  In  England,  a  prieft,  after 
having  been  delivered  to  his  ordinary,  if  he  cannot 
purge  himfelf  of  the  crime  laid  at  his  door,  his  gown 
and  other  robes  are  ftripped  over  his  ears  by  the  com¬ 
mon  hangman  ;  by  which  he  is  declared  divefted  of  his 
orders. 

It  is  decided,  however,  that  degradation  does  not 
efface  the  prieitly  charader.  Degradation  only  Teems 
to  differ  from  deposition  in  a  few  ignominious  ceremo¬ 
nies  which  cuftom  has  added  thereto.  Accordingly, 
in  the  Lmfinefs  of  Arnoul  archbifliop  of  Rheims,  fen- 
tenced  in  the  council  of  Orleans  in  991,  it  was  deli¬ 
berated  what  form  they  fliould  follow  in  the  depofition: 
whether  that  of  the  canons,  that  is,  Ample  depofition  • 
or  that  of  cuftom,  viz.  degradation.  And  it  was  decla¬ 
red,  that  he  (hould  furrender  the  ring,  paftoral  ftaff, 
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and  pallium,  but  that  his  robes  fhould  not  be  torn  off.  Degrade 
In  effe6l,  the  canons  prescribe  no  more  than  a  mere  tion 
reading  of  the  jentence.  It  is  the  reft,  therefore,  ad-  De-eakn 
ded  thereto  by  cuftom,  viz.  the  ftripping  off  the  orna- 
ments,  and  the  tearing  the  pontifical  veftments,  that 
properly  conftitute  degradation. 

Degradation,  in  Fainting,  expreffes  the  leffening 
the  appearance  of  diftant  obje&s  in  a  landfcape,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  they  would  appear  to  an  eye  placed 
at  that  diftance  from  them. 

DEGREE,  in  Geometry ,  a  divifion  of  a  circle,  in¬ 
cluding  a  three  hundred  and  fixtieth  part  of  its  circum¬ 
ference. 

Degree  of  Latitude .  See  Latitude. 

Degree  of  Longitude .  See  Longitude. 

A  degree  of  the. meridian  on  the  lurface  of  the  globe 
is  varioufly  determined  by  various  obfervers.  Mr  Pi- 
cart  meafured  a  degree  in  the  latitude  of  490  21',  and 
found  it  equal  to  57,060  French  toifts.  But  the  French 
mathematicians,  who  have  lately  examined  Mr  Picart’s 
operations,  affure  us,  that  the  degree  in  that  latitude 
is  57,183  toffies.  Our  countryman,  Mr  Norwood,  mea¬ 
sured  the  diftance  between  London  and  York,  andVoun d 
lt  9°5:75I  Englilh  feet  j  and  finding  the  difference  of 
latitudes  20  28',  determined  the  quantity  of  one  de¬ 
gree  to  be  367,196  Englilh  feet,  or  69  Englilh  miles 
and  288  yards.  Mr  Maupertuis  meafured  a  degree  in 
Lapland,  in  the  latitude  of  66°  20',  and  found  it 
57,438  toffies.  A  degree  was  likewife  meafured  at  the 
equator  by  other  French  mathematicians,  and  found 
to  contain  5^,767*8  toifes.  Whence  it  appears,  that 
the  earth  is  not  a  fphere,  but  an  oblate  fpheroid. 

,  Degree,  in  the  civil  and  canon  law,  denotes  an 
interval  in  kinlhip,  by  which  proximity  and  remotenefs 
of  blood  are  computed.  See  Consanguinity  and 
Descent. 

Degrees,  in  Uufic,  are  the  little  intervals  whereof 
the  concords  or  harmonical  intervals  are  compoied. 

Degree,  in  univerfities,  denotes  a  quality  conferred 
on  the  lludents  or  members  thereof,  as  a  teftimony  of 
their  proficiency  in  the  arts  or  fciences,  and  entitling 
them  to  certain  privileges.  & 

^EJANIRA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  daughter  of 
Oeneus  king  of  /Etolia,  and  wife  to  Hercules.  The 
centaur  Neffus  endeavouring  to  ravifli  her,  was  flain  by 
Hercules  with  a  poifoned  arrow.  Neffus,  when  dy- 
mg,  gave  his  bloody  fliirt  to  Dejanira  ;  affuring  her 
that  it  was  a  fovereign  remedy  to  cure  her  hufband  if 
ever  he  proved  unfaithful.  Some  time  after,  Deianira 
thinking  flie  had  reafon  to  fufpeft  his  fidelity,  fent  him 
the  fhirt  :  which  he  had  no  fooner  put  on,  than  he 
was  feized  with  the  moft  excruciating  torments.  Be¬ 
ing  unable  to  fupport  his  pains,  he  retired  to  Mount 
Oeta,  and  erefting  a  pile  of  wood  fet  fire  to  it  and 
threw  himfelf  into  the  (lames  ;  upon  which  DejLnira  * 
killed  herlelr  in  defpair. 

DEJEC  I  ION,  in  Medicine,  the  aft  of  voiding  the 
excrements  by  the  anus.  See  Anatomy,  N°  93. 

Dejection,  in  AJirology,  is  applied  to  the  planets 
when  in  their  detriment,  as  allrologers  fpeak  i  e 
when  they  have  loft  their  force  or  influence,  as  is  pre¬ 
tended,  by  reafon  of  their  being  in  oppofition  to  fome 
others  which  check  and  counteract  them.  Or  it  is 
uled  when  a  planet  is  in  a  fign  oppofiteto  that  in  which 
it  has  its  greateft  effeA  or  influence,  which  is  called 
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Deification  Us  exaltation.  Thus,  the  fign  Aries  being  the  exalt* 
I!  tion  of  the  fun,  the  oppofite  fign  Libra  is  its  dejection. 
Deifm.  tat? nrir1  A rnn'M.  in  nntinuitv.  See  Apotheosis 
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>n  or  me  iuu,  me  w&.. -  j 

DEIFICATION,  in  antiquity.  See  Apotheosis. 
DEIPHON,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  brother  of  Tup- 
tolemus,  fon  of  Celeus  and  Metanira.  When  Ceres 
travelled  over  the  world,  flic  (topped  at  his  father  s 

court,  and  undertook  to  nurfeh.m  and  bring  him  up. 

To  reward  the  hofpitality  of  Celeus,  the  goddefs  be¬ 
gan  to  make  his  fon  immortal,  and  every  evening  (lie 
placed  him  on  burning  coals  to  purify  him  from  what¬ 
ever  mortal  particles  he  dill  poffiffed.  The  uncommon 
o-rowth  of  Deiphon  aftonilhed  Metanira,  who  wiffied 
to  fee  what  Ceres  did  to  make  him  fo  vigorous.  She 
was  frightened  to  fee  her  fon  on  burning  coals  •,  and 
tV  (hrieks  that  (he  uttered  difturbed  the  myftenous 
operations  of  the  goddefs,  and  Deiphon  penfhed  m  the 

^DEISCAL,  in  the  ancient  Britifh  cuftoms,  the 
name  of  a  ceremony  originally  ilfed  in  the  *uid.cal 
worffiip,  and  retained  in  many  places  down  to  a  very 

late  period,  as  a  civil  ceremony  towards  perfons  o  pai- 

ticular  diftinftion.  The  temples  of  the  ancient  Bri¬ 
tons  were  all  circular  ;  and  the  druids,  ih  Perf°rI™  8 
the  public  offices  of  their  religion,  never  negle£led  to 
make  three  turns  round  the  altar,  accompanied  y  ^ 
the  worfhippers.  This  praftice  was  fo  habitual  to  the 

ancient  Britons,  that  it  continued  in  fome  places  many 
it  •  j  _  tVimr  r^litTinn  were  both  de- 


himfelf  by  the  mere  force  of  natural  reafon,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  all  revelation,  and  exclufive  of  it  ;  and  tins  re- 
ligion  Dr  Tindal  and  others  pretend  is  lo  pertett,  as 
to  be  incapable  of  receiving  any  addition  or  improve¬ 
ment  even  from  divine  revelation. 

DEISTS,  a  clafs  of  people  known  alio  under  the 
denomination  of  Free-thinkers,  whofe  diffinguilh.ng 
charafter  it  is,'  not  to  profefs  any  particular  form  or 
fyftein  of  rel.gion  ;  but  only  to  acknowledge  the  ex¬ 
igence  of  a  god,  and  to  follow  the  hght  and  awof 
nature,  rejeaing  revelation,  and  oppofing  Cbriftian.ty. 

This  name  feems  to  have  been  firit  as 

denomination  of  a  party  about  the  middle  of  e 
16th  century,  by  fome  gentlemen  m  Fiance  «nd  Italy, 
who  were  defirous  of  thus  dlfguifing  their  oppofition 
to  Chriftianity  by  a  more  honourable  appellation  than 
that  of  atheiils.  Virot,  an  eminent  reformer,  men¬ 
tions  certain  perfons,  in  his  epiftle  dedicatory  prefixed 
to  the  fecond  tome  of  his  InJlruBion  Chretienne,  publiffi- 
ed  in  I?6q,  who  called  themfelves  by  a  new  name, 
that  of  Detftt.  Thefe,  he  tells  us,  profeffed  to  believe 
in  God,  but  (howed  no  regard  to  Jefus  Cbnft,  and 
confidered  tlie  doftrine  of  the  apoftles  and  evangel.fL 
as  fables  and  dreams.  He  adds,  that  they  laughed  at 
all  religion,  though  they  outwardly  conformed  to  the 
religion  of  thofe  with  whom  they  lived,  or  whom  they 
wiffied  to  pleafe,  or  feared  to  offend.  Some,  he_  ob- 

r  1  .  11 _ _  fits  lmmnhl 


Deifts, 


the  worimppers.  ^ r— ,  ,  wifhed  to  pleale,  or  leareu  w  u— . 

ancient  Britons,  that  it  contmued  in  fome  place  m  y  feffed  to  believe  the  immottahty  of  the  foul., 

ages  after  the  druids  and  their  religion  were  both  de  i«  •  P  bod)  tWs  doarine  and  that  of  provi- 

r?  tin*.  SrnttUh  ifles.  the  vulgar  neVer  come  }  ..  _r  itTprp  mtvfidered  as  perfons  of 


the  druids  anci  uicu 

ftroyed.  In  the  Scottiffi  ifles,  the  vulgar  never  come 
fo  the  ancient  facrificing  and  fire-hallowing  carnis 
but  they  walk  three  times  round  them,  from  eaft  to 
weft  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  fun.  This  faufti- 

or  i 

T..  nr  Jefr.  “  the  right  hand,”  and  Joil  or  Jul,  tne 
t  .”  the  right  hand  bein?  ever  next  the  heap  or 
In  the  fame  ifles  it  Vs  the  cuftotn  and  faffi.on 
of  the  people  to  teftify  their  refpeft  for  their  chief¬ 
tains  the  proprietors  of  their  feveral  ifles,  and  other 
perfons  of  diftinftion,  by  performing  the  delfc.al/°U^ 
Them  in  the  fame  manner.  A  gentleman  giving  an 
account  of  his  reception  in  one  of  the  Weftern  ifla  , 
of  which  he  was  proprietor,  defenbes  the  ceremony 
f  the  deifeal  in  this  manner  :  “  One  of  the  natives 
would  needs  e.xprefs  his  high  efteem  for  my  p«fon 
bv  making  a  turn  round  about  me  fun-ways,  and  at 

the  feme  time  blcffing  me,  and  wiflnng  me  all  happi- 

nefs  But  I  bid  him  let  alone  that  piece  of  homage, 
neis.  jaul  r  1  •  mpaninpr  towards 


lerves,  protellea  to  oenevc  ~ 

others  denied  both  this  doftrine  and  that  of  provi¬ 
dence.  Many  of  them  were  confidered  as  perfons  of 
acute  and  fubtile  genius,  and  took  pains  in  d.ffem.na- 

^Th^deifts'hold,  that,  confidering  the  multiplicity 
of  religions,  the  numerous  pretences  to  revelation, 
and  thf  precarious  arguments  generally  advanced  m 
proof  thereof,  the  bell  and  fureft  way  is  to  return  to 
the  fimplicity  of  nature  and  the  belief  of  one  G  , 
which  is  the  only  truth  agreed  to  by  all  nations.  T  } 
complain,  that  the  freedom  of  thinking  and 
is  oppreffed  under  the  yoke  of  religion  5  and  that  th. 
minds  of  men  are  ridden  and  tyrannized  by  theneceT.. 
fity  impofed  on  them  of  believing  inconceivable  my- 
fteries  ;  and  contend  that  nothing  (hould  be  .required 
to  be  affented  to  or  believed  but  what  their  rea 

ClThe  ffifting'uifl'ing  charafter  of  modern  delfts  is  that 


the  fame  time  bleiiing  me,  anu  "  theV  all  reVealed  religion,  ana 

nefs  But  I  bid  him  let  alone  that  piece  of  bom  g  ,  J  J  tlle  effeas  of  impofture  or  entbnfiafm 

tel  ng  him  I  was  fenfible  of  bis  good  meaning  towards  tenets  for  natural  religion,  though  they 

tell  ng  n  waS  very  much  difappomted,  i  hey  proteu  a  ;  g  not;ons  concerning 

■°u  rl.  F  .  ,  ,  .  _  .  rlnnbtPfi  not  but 


Eut  this  poor  man  was  -  ,  i  - 

S  were  alfo  bis  neighbours  ;  for  they  doubted  not  but 
thi  ancient  ceremony  would  have  been  very  acceptable 
to  me  and  one  of  them  told  me  that  this  was  a  thing 
due  to’ my  charafter  from  them,  as  to  their  chief  an 
patron  ;  and  that  they  could  not,  and  would  not,  fa. 

t0  DEISM, ‘‘I  doarine  or  belief  of  the  drifts.  De- 

4“ ^  “-ME32  ttffunffisthich 


They  proiels  a  regara  iur  imtuictx  *  ^ 

are  far  from  being  agreed  in  their  notions  concerning 
t  They  are  claffed  by  fome  of  their  own  writers  in¬ 
to  mortal^ and  immortal  deitts  :  the  latter  acknowledg- 
ing  a  future  ftate  ;  and  the  former  denying  It,  or 

rSSSlilSJSS? 0<r, 

Who  protcod  .0  believe  tke  evidence  of  =m  «te.n*l,  .n- 
6„lte,  lodependen, 


if  «*J  Pv»P“'f  %  IS  world, ' vdihout ^onceniiiig  himfelf  in>  E.ve=t 


have  a  real  toundauon  mi  r 

this  fenfe  it  is  (o  far  from  being  oppofite  to  Ch nft  an 

ty,  Vs  on^tgreaT^fi:  ofthflSicA  wri- 

Sa^affeaedt'o  ufeTi,  .  But  deifm  more^recHely 
fignifies  that  fyftem  of  religion,  relating  r 

trie  and  pnffice,  which  every  man  is  to  difeover  fo 


of  it.  2.  1  hole  wno  Dencvc  . 

providence  of  God,  but  deny  the  *ff5ren“  °f jg 
as  morally  good  or  evil,  refolvmg  it  into  the  J 

“oo”°.«.i»  of  human  l.w.5  ™J, 1  ’  "i,h 

nofe  that  God  takes  no  notice  of  them.  .  ? 

to  both  thefe  claffes,  he  obferves  that  their  opinions 

can  confidently  terminate  in  nothing  but 


Deifts 

ii 
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atheifm.  3.  Thofe  who  have  right  apprehenfions 
Delawa*''  Concern*n&  t^le  nature,  attributes,  and  all-governing 
»  ‘  ‘  ‘ft  providence  of  God,  feem  alfo  to  have  fome  notion  of 

his  moral  perfe&ions  3  though  they  confider  them  as 
tranfcendent,  and  fuch  in  nature  and  degree,  that  we 
can  form  no  true  judgment,  nor  argue  with  any  cer¬ 
tainty  concerning  them  :  but  they  deny  the  immorta¬ 
lity  of  human  fouls  3  alleging  that  men  perilh  at 
death,  and  that  the  prefent  life  is  the  whole  of  human 
exigence.  4.  Thofe  who  believe  the  exiftence,  perfec¬ 
tions,  and  providence  of  God,  the  obligations  of  na¬ 
tural  religion,  and  a  ftate  of  future  retribution,  on 
the  evidence  of  the  light  of  nature,  without  a  divine 
revelation  3  fuch  as  thefe,  he  fays,  are  the  only  true 
deifts  ;  but  their  principles,  he  apprehends,  fhould  lead 
them  to  embrace  Chriftianity  *,  and  therefore  he  con¬ 
cludes  that  there  is  now  no  confiftent  fcheme  of  deifm 
in  the  world. 

The  firft  deiftical  writer  of  any  note  that  appeared 
in  this  country  was  Herbert  baron  of  Cherbury.  He 
lived  and  wrote  in  the  17th  century.  His  book  De  Ve - 
ritate  was  firft  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1624.  This,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  book  De  Caujis  Errorum ,  and  histrea- 
tife  De  Religione  Laid ,  were  afterwards  publifhed  in 
London.  His  celebrated  work  De  Religione  Gentilium 
was  publiftied  at  Amfterdam  in  1 663  in  4to,  and  in 
X  700  in  8vo,  and  an  Englifh  tranllation  of  it  was  pub- 
lifhed  at  London  in  1705.  As  he  was  one  of  the  firft 
that  formed  deifm  into  a  fyftem,  and  afferted  the  fuf- 
ficiency,  univerfality,  and  abfolute  perfe&ion  of  na¬ 
tural  religion,  with  a  view  to  difcard  all  extraordinary 
revelation  as  ufelefs  and  needlefs,  we  ftiall  fubjoin  the 

five  fundamental  articles  of  this  univerfal  religion _ 

They  are  thefe:  1.  That  there  is  one  fupreme  God. 

2.  That  he  is  chiefly  to  be  worfhipped.  3.  That  piety 
and  virtue  are  the  principal  part  of  his  worfhip.  4. 
That  we  mud  repent  of  our  fins  5  and  if  we  do  fo, 
God  will  pardon  them.  5.  That  there  are  rewards  for 
good  men  and  puniftiments  for  bad  men,  both  here 
and  hereafter.  .  Our  own  age  has  produced  a  number 
of  advocates  in  the  fame  caufe  3  and  however  they 
may  have  differed  among  themfelves,  they  have  been 
agreed  in  their  attempts  of  invalidating  the  evidence 
and  authority  of  divine  revelation.  We  might  men¬ 
tion  Hobbes,  Blount,  Toland,  Collins,  Woollafton, 

1  indal,  Morgan,  Chubb,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Hume, 
&c.  Some  have  alfo  added  Lord  Shaftefhury  to  the 
number. 

But  the  friends  of  Chriftianity  have  no  reafon  to  re¬ 
gret  the' free  and  unreferved  difeuffion  which  their  re¬ 
ligion  has  undergone.  Obje&ions  have  been  ftated 
and  urged  in  their  full  force,  and  as  fully  anfwered  3 
argument  and  raillery  have  been  repelled  ;  and  the 
controverfy  '  between  Chriftians  and  deifts  has  called 
forth  a  great  number  of  excellent  writers,  who  have 
ill uft rated  both  the  do&rines  and  evidence  of  Chriftia¬ 
nity  in  a  manner  that  will  ever  refieft  honour  on  their 
names,  and  be  of  lafting  fervice  to  the  caufe  of  genu¬ 
ine  rehgion  and  the  heft  interefts  of  mankind. 

DEITY,  Godlxad ;  a  common  appellation  given  to 

,Y  J?nd  alfo  hy  the  Poets  to  tlle  heathen  gods  and 
goddeffrs.  5 

DELAWARE,  a  province  of  North  America,  fi- 
tuated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name. 

The  Dutch,  under  the  pretended  purchafe  made  by 
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Henry  Hudfon,  took  pofieffion  of  the  lands  on  both  Delawa 

fides  the  river  Delaware  3  and  as  early  as  the  year  - 

1623  ku51t  a  *ort  at  the  place,  which  has  fince  been 
called  Gloucejler .  In  1627,  by  the  influence  of  William 
Ufeling,  a  refpe&able  merchant  in  Sweden,  a  colony 
of  Swedes  and  Finns  came  over,  furnifhed  with  all  the 
neceflaiies  for  beginning  a  new  fettlement,  and  landed 
at  Cape  Henlopen  ;  at  which  time  the  Dutch  had 
wholly  quitted  the  country.  The  Dutch,  however, 
returned  in  1630,  and  built  a  fort  at  Lewiftown,  by 
them  named  Hoar  kill.  The  following  year  the  Swedes 
built  a  fort  near  Wilmington,  which  they  called  Chrif- 
tein  or  Chrijliana .  Here  alfo  they  laid  out  a  fmall 
town,  which  was  afterwards  demoliihed  by  the  Dutch. 

The  fame  year  they  ere&ed  a  fort  higher  up  the  ri¬ 
ver,  upon  Tenecum  ifland,  which  they  called  New 
Gottenburgh  :  they  alfo  about  the  fame  time  built  forts 
at  Cheiter,  Elfinburgh,  and  other  places.  John  Prinz 
then  governed  the  Swedes,  who,  in -1654,  deputed 
his  ion-in-law,  John  Papgoia,  and  returned  to  Sweden. 

Papgoia  foon  followed  his  father-in-law  to  his  native 
country,  and  John  Ryfing  lucceeded  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  In  1655,  the  Dutch,  under  the  command  of 
Peter  Stuyvelant,  arrived  in  Delaware  river,  from 
New  Amfterdam  (New  York),  in  feven  veffels,  with  6 
or  700  men. .  They  difpoffeffed  the  Swedes  of  their 
forts  on  the  river,  and  carried  the  officers  and  princi¬ 
pal  inhabitants  prifoners  to  New  Amfterdam,  and  from 
thence  to  Holland.  The  common  people  fubmitted 
to  the  conquerors,  and  remained  in  the  country.  On 
the  firft  of  O&ober  1664,  Sir  Robert  Carr  obtained 
the  fubmiffion  of  the  Swedes  on  Delaware  river.  Four 
years  after,  Col.  Nicolls,  governor  of  New  York,  with 
his  council,  on  the  21ft  of  April,  appointed  a  fcout 
and  five  other  perfons  to  affift  Capt.  Carr  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  country.  In  1672,  the  town  of  New- 
caftle  was  incorporated  by  the  government  of  New 
York,  to  be  governed  by  a  bailiff  and  fix  affiftantsj 
after  the  firft  year,  the  four  oldeft  were  to  leave  their 
office,  and  four  others  to  be  chofen.  The  bailiff  wasr 
prefident,  with  a  double  vote  3  the  conftable  was  cho¬ 
fen  by  the  bench.  They  had  power  to  try  caufes  not 
exceeding  10I.  without  appeal.  The  office  of  fcout 
was  converted  into  that  of  fheriff,  who  had  jurifdic- 
tion  in  the  corporation  and  along  the  river,  and  was 
annually  chofen.  They  were  to  have  a  free  trade, 
without  being  obliged  to  make  entry  at  New  York’ 
as  had  formerly  been  the  praftice.  Wampum  was  at 
this  time  the  principal  currency  of  the  country.  Go¬ 
vernor  Lovelace  of  New  York,  by  proclamation,  or¬ 
dered  that  four  white  grains  and  three  black  ones 
fiiould  pafs  for  the  value  of  a  ftiver  or  penny.  This 
proclamation  was  publiftied  at  Albany,  Efopus,  De¬ 
laware,  Long-iftand,  and  the  parts  adjacent.  In  1674 
Charles  II.  by  a  fecond  patent,  dated  June  29th,  grant¬ 
ed  to  his  brother  duke  of  York  all  that  country  called 
by  the  Dutch  New  Netheidands ,  of  which  the  three 
counties  of  Newcaftle,  Kent,  and  Suffex,  were  a  part. 

In  1 683,  the  duke  of  York,  by  deed  dated  Aug.  24th,* 
fold  to  William  Penn  the  town  of  Newcaftle,  with  the 
diltria  of  1 2  miles  round  the  fame  3  and  by  another 
deed  of  the  fame  date,  granted  to  him  the  remainder 
of  the  territory,  which  till  the  revolution  was  called 
the  Three  Lower  Counties .  Thefe  three  counties  were 
confidered  as  a  part  of  Pennfylvania  in  matters  of  go¬ 
vernment. 
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Delaware,  vefnmcnt.  The  fame  governor  prefixed  over  both:  but 
-'the  afumbly  and  courts  of  judicature  were  different} 
different  as  to  their  condiment  members,  but  in  form 
nearly  the  fame.  At  the  late  revolution  they  became 
a  diftincl  territory,  called 

The  De/cnvare  State,  This  date  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  territorial  line  which  divides  it  from 
Pennfyl vania,  on  the  eaft,  by  Delaware  river  and  bay; 
on  the  foutb,  by  a  due  eaft  and  wed  line,  from  Cape 
Ilenlopen,  in  lat.  38.  30.  to  the  middle  of  the  penin- 
fula  ;  and  on  the  wed  by  Maryland.  The  climate  is  in 
many  parts  unhealthy.  The  land  is  generally  low  and 
flat,  which  occafions  the  waters  to  ffagnate,  .and  the 
confequence  is,  the  inhabitants  are  fubjedl  to  mtermit- 
tents. 

The  Delaware  date  is  divided  into  three  counties, 
viz.  Newcaftle,  Kent,  Suffix:  the  chief  towns  of 
which  are,  Wilmington  and  Newcaftle,  Dover,  Mil¬ 
ford,  and  Lewiftown. 

Three  rivers,  the  Choptank,  Nanticok,  and  Poco- 
tnoke,  have  their  fources  in  this  Hate,  and  are  navi¬ 
gable  for  veffels  of  50  or  60  tons,  20  or  30  miles  into 
the  country.  They  all  run  a  wefterly  courfe  into 
Cherapeak  bay.  The  fourth  part  of  the  ftate  is  a  low 
flat  country,  and  a  confiderable  portion  of  it  lies  in  to- 
reft.  What  is  under  cultivation  is  chiefly  barren,  ex¬ 
cept  in  Indian  corn,  of  which  it  produces  fine  crops. 

In  Tome  places  rye  and  flax  may  be  raifed,  but  wheat 
is  a  foreigner  in  thefe  parts.  Where  nature  is  deficient 
in  one  refource,  fhe  is  generally  bountiful  in  another. 
This  is  verified  in  the  tall  thick  forefts  of  pines  which 
are  manufaftured  into  boards,  and  exported  in  large 
quantities  into  every  fea-port  in  the  three  adjoining 
ftates.  As  you  proceed  north,  the  foil  is  more  fertile, 
and  produces  wheat  in  large  quantities,  which  is  the 
flaple  commodity  of  the  ftate.  1  hey  raife  all  the 
other  kinds  of  grain  common  to  Penniylvama.  J  he 
ftate  has  no  mountain  in  it,  except  Thunder  Hill,  in 
the  weftern  part  of  Newcaftle  county,  and  is.  general¬ 
ly  level,  except  feme  fmall  parts,  which  are  ftony  and 
uneven.  The  trade  of  this  ftate,  which  is  inconfider- 
nble,  is  carried  on  principally  with  Philadelphia,  m 
boats  and  fliallops.  The  articles  exported  are  princi¬ 
pally  wheat,  corn,  lumber,  and  hay. 

There  are  in  this  ftate,  21  Prelhytenan  congrega¬ 
tions,  belonging  to  the  fynod  of  Philadelphia  :  feven 
Epifcopal  churches  •,  fix  congregations  of  Baptil  s, 
containing  about  218  fouls  ;  four  congregations  of  the 
people  called  Quakers;  befides  a  Swed.ffi  church  at 
Wilmington,  which  is  one  of  the  oldeft  churches  in 
the  United  States,  and  a  number  of  Methodifts.  All 
thefe  denominations  have  free  toleration  by  the  con- 
ftitution,  and  live  together  in  harmony.  _ 

In  the  convention  held  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  fum- 
mer  of  1787,  the  inhabitants  of  Delaware  were  rec¬ 
koned  at  37.000,  which  is  about  26  for  every  fquare 
mile.  There  is  no  obvious  charaaeriftical  difference 
between  the  inhabitants  of  this  ftate  and  the  1  ennlyl- 

vanians.  See  Pennsylvania.  .  ... 

Under  the  prefent  conftitution,  the  legmature  is 
divided  into  two  diftinft  branches,  which  together  are 
ftyled  T  he  General  Affembly  of  Delaware.  One  branch, 
called  the  Houfe  of  Affembly,  confills  of  feven  reprefen- 
tatives  from  each  of  the  three  counties,  chofen  annu- 
^liy  by  the  freeholders.  The  other  branch,  called  the 


] 
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Council,  confifts  of  nine  members,  three  for  a  county,  Delaw 
who  mull  be  more  than  25  years  of  age,  chofen  like-  ‘  V 
wife  by  the  freeholders.  A  rotation  of  members  is 
eftablilhed  by  difplacing  one  member  for  a  county  at 
the  end  of  every  year.  All  money  bills  muft  origi¬ 
nate  in  the  houfe  of  affembly,  but  they  may  be  alter¬ 
ed,  amended,  or  reje&ed  by  the  legiflative  council.  A, 
prefident  or  chief  magiftrate  is  chofen  by  the  joint  bal¬ 
lot  of  both  boufes,  and  continues  in  office  three  years  j 
at  the  expiration  of  which  period,  he  is  ineligible  the 
three  fucceeding  years.  If  this  office  becomes  vacant 
during  the  recefs  of  the  legiflature,  or  he  is  unable  to 
attend  to  bufinefs,  the  fpeaker  of  the  legillative  coun¬ 
cil  is  vice-prefident  for  the  time  ;  and  in  his  abfence 
the  powers  of  the  prefident  devolve  upon  the  ipeaker 
of  the  affei%bly.  A  privy  council,  confifting  of  four 
members,  two  from  each  houfe,  chofen  by  ballot,  is 
conftituted  to  afliit  the  chief  magiftrate  in  die  admi- 
niftration  of  the  government.  The  three  juftices  01 
the  fupreme  court,  a  judge  of  admiralty,  and  four 
juftices  of  the  common  pleas  and  orphans  courts,  are 
appointed  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  prefident  ano  ge¬ 
neral  affembly,  and  commiflioncd  by  the  prefident  to 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour.  The  pi  ell- 
dent  and  privy  council  appoint  the  fecretary,  the  at¬ 
torney-general,  regifters  for  the  produce  of  wills,  regi- 
fters  in  chancery,  cleiks  of  the  common  pleas,  and  or¬ 
phans  courts,  and  the  clerks  of  the  peace,  who  hold 
their  offices  during  five  years,  unlefs  fooner  removed 
for  mal-conduft.  The  houfe  of  affembly  name  24  per- 
fons  in  each  county  for  juftices  of  peace,  from  which 
number  the  prefident,  with  the  advice  of  his  council, 
appoints  and  commiflions  twelve,  who  ferve  for  'even 
■years,  unlefs  fooner  difmiffed  for  mal-admimftration. 
The  members  of  the  legiflative  and  privy-councils  are 
juftices  of  the  peace  for  the  whole  ftate.— The  courts 
of  common  pleas  and  orphans  courts  have  power  to 
hold  chancery  courts  in  certain  cafes.  1  he  clerk  ot 
the  fupreme  court  is  appointed  by  the  chief  jultice, 
and  the  recorders  of  deeds  by  the  juftices  of  the  com¬ 
mon  pleas,  for  five  years,  unlefs  fooner  difmiffed.  All 
the  military  and  marine  officers  are  appointed  by  the 
general  affembly.  The  court  of  appeals  confifts  of  le¬ 
ven  perfons :  the  prefident,  who  is  a  member,  and  pre- 
fides  by  virtue  of  his  office,  and  fix  others,  three  to 
be  chofen  by  the  legillative  council,  and  three  by 
the  houfe  of  affembly.  To  this  court  appeals  lie 
from  the  fupreme  court,  in  all  matters  of  law  and 
equity.  The  judges  hold  their  dffice  during  good  be- 

The  juftices  of  the  feveral  courts,  the  members  of 
the  privy  council,  fecretary,  truftecs  of  the  loan  of¬ 
fice,  cleiks  of  the  common  pleas,  and  all  perfons  con¬ 
cerned  in  army  or  navy  contrafts,  are  ineligible  to  ei¬ 
ther  houfe  of  affembly.  Every  member,  before  taking 
his  feat,  muff  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  andlub- 
feribe  a  religious  left,  declaring  his  belief  in  God  the 
Father,  in  Jefus  Chrift,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft  >  and  in 
the  infpiration  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  houfe  of  affembly  have  the  privilege  of  im¬ 
peaching  delinquent  officers  of  government  •,  and  im¬ 
peachments  are  to  be  profecuted  by  the  attorney-ge- 
neral,  or  other  perfons  appointed  by  the  affembly,  and 
tried  before  the  legiflative  council.  The  punilhment 
may  extend  to  temporary  or  perpetual  difabihty  j° 


Delegate  hold  offices  under  government  or  to  furh  otTier  J  •  .  .  ^  ^  ^ 

ties  as  the  laws  ffiall  ’  P  '  '"^'nation  direfted  him  to  paint  archi- Deleterious 

tecture  and  perfpe&ive  •  and  j  -  m  r  h 
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Deien  ties  as  the  laws  ffiall  direft.  ‘  f~A”" . 7  ulrectea  nim  to  paint  archi- 

,  There  is,  in  Delaware,  no  eftabliffiment  of  one  re  m,,  h  3  PerfP^>ve  ;  and  thofe  he  ftudied  with  fo 

M  in  preference'  1  c“V„y  .tolh'.f’r  7^  *  “»kJ  «l  coveted 

preacher  or  clergyman,  while  i„  hi.  p,«„„l  employ^  In&Hfrf C,T e"”  f“bj'a‘  were  the 
ment,  hold  anv  civil  P  ^  inhdes  of  churches,  filled  with  figures  :  ar™A  . 


n  i  V  r^lclclJ^e  to  anotner ;  nor  can  am 

preacher  or  clergyman,  while  in  his  paftoral  employ 
ment,  hold  any  civil  office  in  the  Hate.  3 

miffiOT^rEG  ATE’  'n  3  general  fenfe»  a  dePuty  or  com- 

Delegates,  commiffioners  appointed  by  the  kina' 
under  the  great  feal,  to  hear  and  determine  appeals 
from  the  ecclefiaftical  court.  ” 

grCat  C0Urt  of  appeal  in 
all  ecclefiaftical  caufes.  Thefe  delegates  are  appointed 
by  the  king  s  commiffion  under  his  great  feal,  and  if. 
fumg  out  of  chancery,  to  reprefent  his  royal  perfon, 
and  hear  all  appeals  to  him  made  by  virtue  of  the  fta- 

lv'fill2  d  ,IrVC-  -19,  Th!s  coraraiffion  is  ufual- 

ly  filled  with  lords  fpintual  and  temporal,  judges  of 

he  courts  at  Weftminrter,  and  dodoes  of  the  civil 

th^V  IT3'5  •  °  Rome  Were  alway5  looked  upon  by 
the  Engliffi  nation,  even  in  the  times  of  Popery,  with 

?VV!leyf’  as  beinS  contrary  to  the  liberty  of  the  ffib- 
i  “J honour  of  the  crown,  and  the  independence 
the  whole  realm  ;  and  were  firft  introduced,  in  very 

A  D  ncT  thre  l6th  yearof  King  Stephen 
itDhf  1  't  fame  Pen0d  (Sir  Henry  Spel- 
man  obferves)  that  the  civil  and  canon  laws  were  firll 

imported  into  England.  But  in  a  few  years  after,  to 

at  Clarend18  Pr??ice’  the  coll«<'tutions  made 

Clarendon,  1 1  Hen.  II.  on  account  of  the  difturb- 

ances  rafted  by  Archbiffiop  Becket  and  other  zealots  of 
the  holy  fee,  exprefsly  declare,  that  appeals  in  caufes 
ecclefiaft'cal  ought  to  lie  from  the  archdeacon  to  the 
ocefan  ,  from  the  dtocefan  to  the  archbiffiop  of  the 
province  j  and  from  the  archbiffiop  to  the  king  •  and 
are  not  to  proceed  any  farther  without  fpecial  Iicenfe 
from  the  crown.  But  the  unhappy  advantage  that  was 
g  en  in  the  reign  of  Kmg  John,  and  his  fon  Hen.  III. 
to  the  encroaching  power  of  the  Pope,  who  was  ever 

iunfdiA'10  imPBVe  311  opP°rtunities  of  extending  his 
jurftdifhon  to  Bntam,  at  length  rivetted  the  cuftom 

cf  appealing  to  Rome  in  caufes  ecclefiaftical  fo  ftrong- 
ly,  that  it  never' could  be  thoroughly  broken  off,  till 
the  grand  rupture  happened  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  VIII. 
when  all  the  jurifdidion  ufurped  by  the  Podc  in  mat' 

ten  eccltSaflica1  .«  ,  J  " „7,V  ,5 

■1  originally  belonjed fo  that  the  fUtute  ,e  k„.  VII 
war  bn,  declaratory  „f  the  l.t/oflh.Il"; 

But  in  cafe  the  king  h.mfelf  be  party  in  any  of  thefe 
tuts,  the  appeal  does  not  then  lie  to  him  in  chancerv 
which  would  be  abfurd  ;  but,  by  the  24  Henry  VI II* 

/  h  3r  ‘r®  blfh°pS  °f  the  realm>  affembledyin  the 
upper  houfe  of  convocation. 


Delft- ware. 


cL7„&  ?k' 

cau  e  which  ordinarily  does  not  come  before  him 

delen'd’  in  Svots  Law-  See  Law  I,ldex- 

1  .  P1RK  Van,  an  eminent  painter  of  ar 

chiteaute  and  perfpeftive,  was  born  Pat  Heufden 

Francis"  Hals®3"  '*  TcHT®  He  W3S  3  difciPle  °’f 
ancis  Hals,  in  whofe  fchool  he  praftifed  to  paint 

tLt^after11/ Whjch  Were  moft  kerned  by 
bv  hTt  m  fUf  38  P?rtralts  and  conventions ;  and 
wffih!  anS,he  acquired  the  lkill  to  defign  fibres 

VoL  VII.  Part  I  fp!rit  3nd  COrre£lnefs-  But  his 


infides  of  churches,  filled  with  figuresTfrand Tolls' 
magnificent  faloons  and  galleries,  with  people  affeml 
bled  at  concerts  of  mufic,  feafting,  or  dancing.  Thofe 

nobWaft  £aff  i!1^5  h"  a"hiteaureSwasin  a 
noble  tafte  ;  and  the  figures  were  well  defigned,  as  well 
grouped  with  a  great  deal  of  judgment.  Several 
uthors  mention  the  performances  of  this  matter  with 
large  commendation,  for  the  goodnefs  of  his  in  vention, 
and  neatnefs  of  his  handling,  * 

d^}ELHET£RI0T  S’  3n  aPPellation  g'ven  to  things  of 
0r  pmfonous  nature.  See  Poison.  S 
JJtEM,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces  and 
capital  of  Delftland  in  Holland.  It  is  a  pretty’large 
place,  very  clean  and  well  built,  with  canals  in  the 
ftreets  planted  on  each  fide  with  trees.  The  pub- 
hc  buddings,  efpecially  the  town-houfe,  are  very  mag- 
n  ficenr.  Here  are  two  churches  ;  in  one  is  the  tomb 
lt}-Prlnc=  of  pcauge,  who  was  affaffinated  j  and  in 

vell  ffimiflfd1  °f  Adm,ral  TromP-  ft  has  a  fine  arfenal, 
well  furniffied  ;  !s  about  two  miles  in  circumference 

or  dikef  H  aga‘nft  inundations  by  three  dam^ 
r  Here  is  made  a  prodigious  quantity  of 

fine  earthen-ware  called  delft-^are ;  but  the  town 

it  me  II  “  PIeafantly  fi‘“ated  among 

RLa!  37S6.0n  6  nVer  ShiC’  ®  E-  Lor'g-  4-  i 

Delft  Wat  e,  a  kind  of  pottery  of  baked  earth,  co- 
ered  with  an  enamel  or  white  glazing,  which  gives  it 
the  appearance  and  neatnefs  of  porcelain.  Some  kinds 

ther  n  P°tte^  d'ffer  much  from  others,  ei- 

ther  in  their  fufta.nmg  fudden  heat  without  breaking 

enamef6  \  regul.arity  of  their  ^rms,  of  thefr 

enamel,  and  of  the  painting  with  which  they  are  or 

namented.  In  general,  the  fine  and  beautiful  enamel- 
led  potteries,  which  approach  the  neareft  to  porcelain 
in  external  appearance,  are  at  the  fame  time  thofe 
which  leaft  refill  a  brifk  fire.  Again,  thofe  which  fuf- 

po?teryf  en  h63t’  3fe  C°arfe’  a"d  refemble  common 

The  bafis  of  this  pottery  is  clay,  which  is  to  be 
nnxed,  vvhen  too  fat  with  fuch  a  quantity  of  fand,  that 

wo'rked  h  ''I]  Pref£7e  en°Ugh  °f  itS  duaility  to  be 
worked  moulded,  and  turned  eafily  ;  and  vet  that  it, 

fatnefs  ffiall  be  fufficiently  taken  from  it,  that  it  may 

not  crack  or  ffir.nk  too  much  in  drying  or  in  bakin'/ 

Veffels  formed  of  this  earth  muft  be  dried  very  gently 

to  avoid  cracking.  They  are  then  to  be  placed  in  a 

furnace  to  receive  a  flight  baking,  which  /only  meant 

°gIV?Kthem  3  CeLtaln  confi|fence  or  hardnefs.  And 
laltlv.thev  art-  tn  h*  _ _ A  —.Vi  _  .  ^uu> 


'  t-  V  /;  vocation.  .  “  wnicn  is  only  meant- 

DELEGATION,  a  commiffion  extraordinary  given  laftl/thk6"1  3  Ceftaln  confi|fence  or  hardnefs.  And 
a  judge  to  take  cognifance  of,  and  determine  8fnmp  r  ^  ^  l,°  be  C0Tered  w!th  an  enamel  or  glazing 

ti*e  which  ordinarilv  —  u  r  ,  •  e  v  llch  1S  done,  by  putting  unon  th^  <-i - 


which  i.  done  by  P„lling  upon  ^  S.  Z£ 

dlcdThTwite  ’  b“" g,ound  6~. 

V^ffels  on  y^cb  the  enamel  is  applied  are  but 
J.ghtly  baked  they  readily  imbibe  the  water  in  which 
enamel  is  fufpended,  and  a  layer  of  this  enamel  ad 
heres  to  their  furface  ;  thefe  veffels  may  then  be  /aimed 
w,th  colours  compered  of  metallic  calces,  mixed  and 

PeXfl  7  \fufible  glaf3-  When  ‘he;  are  become 
perfefljy  dry,  they  are  to  be  placed  in  the  furnace  in¬ 
cluded  in  cafes  of  baked  earth  called  feggan,  and  eL 

B  pofed 
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heat  neceffary  to  complete  the  baking  of  it.  1  he  fur- 
nace  and  colours  ufed  for  painting  this  ware,  are  the 
fame  as  thofe  employed  for  porcelain.  The  glazing 
which  is  nothing  but  white  ename  ,  °^ght  t0  “e 
opaque  as  not  to  (how  the  ware  under  it.  There  are 
Jany  receipts  for  making  thefe  enamels  j  but  all  of 
diem  are  compofed  of  fand  or  flints,  vitrifying  falts, 

caH  of  lead,  and  calx  of  tin-,  and  the  fand  muft  be 
caix  OX  ,  r  .  .  .  r _ lofc  mnhderablv  iu- 


Chcm . 
Biff. 


mJt  be  made  of  equal  parts  of  pure  day  and  pure 
calcareous  earth  ;  but  this  competition .  would  iequ 
that  the  Are  fliould  be  continued  twice  as  long 

"e  DELIA,  in  antiquity,  a  feftival  celebrated  every 

from  Crete  placed  a  ftatue  there,  which  he  had  recei 
IroraPretepr  At  the  celebration  they  crowned 

^^^dwith^a^acW 


cHof  lead,  and  calx  of  tin  ,  and  the  fand  muft  be  led  a  dance  ,n  whm  t  J  ^  ^  f 

perfeflly  vitrified,  fo  as  to  form  a  glafs  confiderably  fu-  the  vanous  w  g  tcd  himfelf  b  Ariadne’s 

?.uil  Lmewhat  lefs  than  an  equal  part  of  alkaline  ™  ;_xhere  was  another  feftival  of  .the  fame 

name  yearlv  celebrated  by  the  Athenians  in  Dekis. 

nam  y  'TLpfpm.  who.  when  he  was 


lv  vitnhea,  10  as  10  101  m  *  - - 

fible.  Somewhat  lefs  than  an  equal  part  of  alkaline 
“  o,  »S»  i..  ■ weigh,  of  calx  of  l«d  <° 

efltea  fuch  vitrifications  of  fand.  1  he  calx  oi  tin 
not  intended  to  be  vitrified,  but  to  give  a  white  opaque 
eo  our  to  the  mafs  ;  and  one  part  of  it  is  to  be  added  to 
three  or  four  parts  of  all  the  other  ingredients  taken 
together.  From  thefe  general  principles  various  en- 

tt  at  sf-ts  £. 

where  it  is  melted  md  vitrified  during  *e  d.t.ng  of 
the  ware.  It  is  next  to  be  ground  .»  .  null,  and  .p- 

«  mbit,  enamel  is. a 

SsSHSSisfi 

S’-SisSs&ai 

require  too  much  time  to  dry,  and  the, „c«ck .  and 

r  ^  ’  rSthnut  altering  the  form  of  the  ware  m  dry 
i„E>P<'lt" affords'  «lfo  a  better  ground  for  the  enamelj 

y  mTutS,”dc?v'“bS' 

'*‘"55^^.  according  to  the  dif 


uTlfo  wa's’inStntS  b,  Thefen.  who  when  be  was 

S'SJi'Sfi  fl'~  - 

temple* of  Delos.  Th.’petfon.  employed  »  .h,.  »- 
nual  proceflion  were  called  Deltajle  and  T-beori. 
ftip  Te  fame  which  carried  Thefeus,  and had  been 
carefully  preferved  by  the  Athenians,  was  called 

/  tv  /•  When  the  fhip  was  ready  for  the 

^age  the  prie’ft  of  Apollo  folemnly  adorned  the  fte"| 

^rlan^a^a^^^an 

way0 from  Trcezen  to  Athens,  and  delivered  the  coun- 
try  from  robbers.  When  the  Ihip  arrived  at  Delos, 
they  offered  folemn  facrifices  to  the  god  of  the  .fland 
/  r-plebnted  a  feftival  to  his  honour.  Atter  tnis 
they  retired  to  their  (hip  and  failed  back  to  Athens, 

:tme  EvehrCy  at  "heir 

“  D.fr  ...  ^  „ 

-BjSSSSsB 

!AL  Problem,  a  celebrated  problem  a- 
mo?g  thelncfents,  concerning  the  duplication  of  the 

CUDELIB AMENTA,  in  antiquity,  a  r!batmn  t0 
the  bfernalAgods,  always  offered  by  pouring  down- 

wards.  ^lEBERANDI.  See  Law  Index. 

DELIBERATIVE,  an  appellation  given  to  a  kind 

torics,  M.  d’ Antic  thinks,  that  tae  be.t  aein  ware 
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;;i:  thoCe  beneath  thera  have  onl7  «»fulta-  pitals  of  the  empire. 

DELICT,  m  Scots  law,  fignifies  fuch  fmall  offences 
or  breaches  of  the  peace  as  are  punifhable  only  by  fine 
or  fhort  imprifonment. 

DELINQUENT,  a  guilty  perfon,  or  one  who  has 
committed  fome  fault  or  offence  for  which  he  is  pu- 
nifhable.  See  Britain,  N°  97. 

DELIQUESCENCE,  in  Cbemtflry,  fignifies  the 
property  which  certain  bodies  have  of  attradling  moi- 
lture  from  the  air,  and  becoming  liquid  thereby  This 
property  is  never  found  but  in  faline  fubftance*  or 
matters  containing  them.  It  is  cat, fed  by  the  great 
affinity  which  thefe  fubftances  have  for  water.  The 
more  Ample  they  are,  according  to  Mr  Macquer,  the 
more  they  incline  to  deliquefcence.  Hence  acids,  and 


;  - -^1MUClccnce.  nence  acids,  and 

certain  alkalies,  which  are  the  moll  Ample,  are  alfo  the 
moft  deliquefcent  falls.  Mineral  acids  are  fo  deliquef- 
cent,  that  they  ftrongly  imbibe  moifture  from  the  air 
even  though  they  are  already  mixed  with  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  be  fluid.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is 
ufficient  that  they  be  concentrated  only  to  a  certain 

thogfeeeT?  hVfneUtral  faltS  8re  del'Vefcent,  chierty 
thofe  whofe  bafes_  are  not  faline  fubftances.  Salts 

formed  by  the  vitriolic  acid,  with  fixed  or  volatile  al- 
Lal.es,  earths  or  moft  metallic  fubftances,  are  not  de- 

and6  T  ’jTth°Ugh, thls  ac'd  is  the  ftrongeft  of  all, 

Though  the  immediate  caufe  of  deliquefcence  is  the 
uttraa,on  of  the  moifture  of  the  air,  as  we  have  already 
®.b/  ned,’.  yet  .**  rema,ns  to  be  Ihown  why  fome  falls 
f“m-a  !HlS  molftufe  powerfully,  and  others,  though 
leemingly  equally  fimple,  do  not  attraft  it  at  all.  The 
egetable  alkali,  for  mftance,  attrafts  moifture  power- 

fimnle  ft"  th°Ugh  t0  aPPear“ce  equally 

bv  ftfelfdH  n0t  attra6i11  31  alL  The  acid  of  tartar 
by  itf.lf  does  not  attraft  the  moifture  of  the  air  ;  but 

if  mixed  with  borax,  which  has  a  little  attraaion  for 
moifture,  the  mixture  is  exceedingly  deliquefcent  — 
foTthef  e0rT  rT1566"  fugSefted,1n  order  to  account 

fo  thefe  and  other  fim.lar  fads  ;  but  we  are  as  yet  too 

e,kCqT'"tCd'mth  the  nature  of  the  atmofphere 
and  the  relation  its  conftituent  parts  have  to  thofe  of 

.'tat™ h“r  ~  dti"n,ine  “r  ,i,ins  -*■>  =«- 

L  ’,r  ,  n  ),  a  fwoomng  or  fainting  away:  call- 

phyl/ynCOpe'  Wa  and  af- 

in  ?aUIUM  «  to  be  difToK-ed”) 

fnfn  3-'  -,S  the  d,ir°lution  or  melting  of  a  fait  by 

lufpending  ,t  m  a  moift  cellar.  6  y 

Salt  of  tartar,  or  any  fixed  alkali,  fet  in  a  cellar  or 

«  her  cool  moift  place,  and  in  an  open  veifel  refolves 

ch  rT  T/  k!nd  of  1!<lu°r  called  by  the  older 

k?^,'rSrn  °f  tSrtar  !>er  del'V‘ium. 
w£n  m!R-TM  d-eRn'  “  to  rave  or  ta>k  idly”), 

DELLAER\°r  CHrLD'n,RTH-  See  Midwifery. 
Mogul’s  emp- re,  ^  3  ^  £  £ 


del 

■. r . ,  Tbe  road  between  it  and  Agra, 

w,4°  her  Cap,taI’IS ‘hat  famous  alley  or  walk  planted 

F  cVlT,  7  J  ‘”  Gh,,r>  a"d  leagues  in  length. 
Each  half  league  is  marked  with  a  kind  of  turret  :  and 
at  every  ftage  there  are  little  farays  or  caravanferas  for 
the  benefit  of  travellers.  The  road,  though  pretty 
good,  has  many  inconveniences.  It  is  not  only  fre¬ 
quented  by  wild  beafts,  fbut  by  robbers.  The  latter 
are  fo  dexterous  at  calling  a  noofe  about  a  man’s  neck, 
that  they  never  fail,  if  within  reach,  to  feiae  and  ftrangle 
h  m  They  gam  their  point  likewife  by  means  of 
handfome  women  ;  who,  feigning  great  diftrefs,  and 

vitWl  'T"  Upfbeh,nd  ‘he  unwary  traveller,  choak  him 
with  the  fame  fnare.— The  capital  conlifts  of  three  ci- 
^es  bu.lt  near  one  another.  The  firrt,  now  quite  de- 

.be  Si™™!?  rep‘*d.52.g“'s ■:?  >»  f™  b'» 


th/rlZl  f  t? ™  52  gateS  :  and  t0  have  beea 

the  ro  tnCe;  K;ng  P°rus.  conquered  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  The  fecond,  which  is  alfo  in  ruins,  was 
demol, died  by  Shah  Jeban,  to  build  Jehan-abad  with 
he  materials.  This  makes  the  third  city,  and  joins 
the  rums  of  the  fecond.  This  city  ftands’in  an  fpen 
plain  country,  on  the  river  Jumna,  which  rifes  in  this 
province.  It  is  encompalTed  with  walls,  except  to¬ 
wards  the  river.  Thefe  are  of  brick,  flanked  with 
round  towers;  but  without  a  ditch,  and  terraced  be¬ 
hind,  four  or  five  feet  thick.  The  circumference  of 
the  walls  may  be  about  nine  miles.  The  fortrefs,  which 
is  a  mile  and  a  half  m  circuit,  has  good  walls  and 
round  towers,  and  ditches  full  of  water,  faced  with 
itone.  It  is  furrounded  with  fine  gardens,  and  in  it 
is  the  Mogul’s  palace.  See  Indo.ta*.  E  Long 
79-  25-  N.  Lat.  a  8.  20. 

in  d! E  L. MENIdORST ’  ,a  ftr011S  l°wn  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Weftphal.a,  and  county  of  Oldenburgh 

hi°w'rS  t0  ?ermark  >;  feated  on  the  rivftr  Delm  near 
nY?  ™  E-.Tng>  8-  57-  N.  Lat.  53.  I0. 

DELOS,  an  illand  of  the  Archipelago,  very  famous 

a  fl!«'  Originally  it  is  faid  to  have  been 

a  floating ;  illand,  but  afterwards  it  became  fixed  and 
immoveable.  It  was  held  facred  on  account  of  its  be- 
ng.the  birth-place  of  Apollo  and  Diana— Anciently 
this  illand  was  governed  by  its  own  kings.  Virvil 
mentions  one  Anius  reigning  here  in  the  time  of  the 
rojan  war.  He  was,  according  to  that  poet,  both 
kmg  and  high-prieft  of  Apollo,  and  entertained  A£neas 
1  h  great  kindnefs.  The  Perfians  allowed  the  De- 
hans  to  enjoy  their  ancient  liberties,  after  they  had  re- 
duced  the  reft  of  the  Grecian  iflands.  In  after  ages, 

it  i-lt!kenlanS  mSJde  themfelv«s  mailers  of  it ;  and  held 
it  till  they  were  driven  out  by  Mithridates  the  Great 
who  plundered  the  rich  temple  of  Apollo,  and  obliged 
the  Delians  to  fide  with  him.  Mithridates  was  inhis 

,rdr'Ven  0Ut  b'Vhe  Romans’  who  granted  the  inha¬ 
bitants  many  privileges,  and  exempted  them  from  all 
forts  of  taxes.  At  prefent  it  is  quite  abandoned  ;  the 
ands  being  covered  with  ruins  and  rubbilh  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  be ^qmte  incapable  of  cultivation.  The 
inhabitants  of  Mycone  hold  it  now,  and  pay  but  ten 
crowns  land  tax  to  the  Grand  Signior  for  an  illand 

Tnd'r  7rS  °\Ce  °ne  °f  the  Hcheft  in  the  world— Strabo 
and  Callimachus  tell  us  that  the  illand  of  Delos  was 

for  n^d  V  LriVeuIn-PUS:  but  Pli,,y  calls  ''t  only  a 

fpr  ng  and  adds  that  ns  waters  fwelled  and  abaied 
at  the  fame  time  with  thofe  of  the  Nile.  At  prefent 
here  is  no  river  in  the  illand,  but  one  of  the  nobleft 
R  ®  firings 
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fprinfs  In  the  world  ;  bring  twelve  paces  m  diameter, 
and  inclofed  partly  by  rocks,  and  partly  by  a  wall. 
Mount  Cynthus,  whence  Apollo  had  the  Surname  o 
Cyntbius,  is  by  Strabo  placed  near  the  city,  and  laid  to 
be  fo  high,  that  the  whole  ifland  was  covered  by  ns 
(hadow;  but  our  ^modern  travellers  /peak  of  1 * 
hill  of  a  very  moderate  height.  It  is  but  one  block 
of  granite  of  the  ordinary  fort,  cut  on  that  fide  whic 
faced  the  city  into  regular  fteps  and  inclofed  on  both 
fides  by  a  wall.  On  the  top  of  the  mouma.n  are  It,  11 
to  be  feen  the  remains  of  a  (lately  building,  with  a 
mofaic  pavement,  many  broken  pillars,  other  va¬ 

luable  monuments  of  antiquity.  From  an  "ifcription 
difcovered  there  fome  time  ago,  and  which  mentions 
vow  made  to  Serapis,  If.*,  and  Anub.s,  fome  have  con¬ 
jectured,  that  on  this  hill  Hood  a  temple  dedicated  to 
thefe  Egyptian  deities,  though  nowhere  mentioned  m 
hiftory.— The  city  of  Delos,  as  is  man, felt  from  the 
magnificent  ruins  ftill  extant,  took  up  that  fpac.ous 
plain  reaching  from  one  coaft  to  the  other, 
well  peopled,  and  the  richeft  city  in  the  Arch  ipelag  , 
efpecfally  after  the  deftruaion  of  Corinth  ;  merch 
(locking  thither  from  all  parts,  both  in  regard  ot  the 

lhere>  and •'  'hyr:"'Zt 

tuation  of  the  place  between  Europe  and  Afia,  btrabo 
calls  it  one  of  the  mod  frequented  empones  in  t  e 
world  ;  and  Pliny  tells  us,  that  all  the  commodities  of 
17 u rope  and  Afia  were  fold,  purchafed,  or  exchanged, 
theref  It  contained  many  noble  and  (lately  buildings  ; 
as  the  temples  of  Apollo,  Diana,  and  Latona;  the 
porticoes  of  Philip  of  Macedon  and  Dionyfius  Et¬ 
ches  ;  a  gymnafium  ;  an  oval  bafon  made  at  an 
menfe  expence,  for  the  reprefentation  of  fea-fights  , 
and  a  mod  magnificent  theatre.  The  temple  of  Apo >  ( a 
ri'nrr  tn  Plutarch  begun  by  Eryfichton  the 
r’ofC^r^~  enlaced  "and  emhel- 
li Ted  at  the  common  charge  of  aH  the  date^o^Greece 
Plutarch  tells  us,  that  it  was  one  of  the  mod  l  ately 
buildings  in  the  umverfe  ;  and  fpeaks  of  a 
it  which,  in  his  opinion,  deferved  a  place  among  t  e 
wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  built  with  the  horns  of 

various  animals,  fo  artificially  adapted  to  one  anot  er 

that  they  hanged  together  without  any  cement.  Thi» 
altar  is  faid  to  have  been  a  perfeft  cube  ;  and  the  dou- 
bl  n.  it  was  a  famous  mathematical  problem  among  the 
ancients.  This  went  under  the  name  of  Problema 
Deliacum  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  been  propofed  by  the 

fracle  for  the  purpofe  of  freeing  the  country  from  a 

plague.  The  diftengr  was  to  c^eafe^hen  ^ 

Apolir  mentUed  by  Strabo  and  Pliny,  is  dill  an  ob 
left  of  great  admiration  to  travellers.  It  u  «>«» 

not  exaggerate  when  they  commended  it  as  a  wonder 
of  ar:  8  It  was  of  gigantic  fize,  though  cut  out  of  a 
tl block  of  fcouldc  b^  fa  fa 

“  The  Naxhns  to  Apollo.”  Flawarcti  teas  u  , 


Delos, 

Delphi. 


life  of  Nicias,  that  he  caufed  to  be  fet  up,  near  / 
temple  of  Delos,  an  huge  palm-tree  of  brafs,  which 
confecrated  to  Apollo  ;  and  adds,  that ^a  violent  ft  . 
of  wind  threw  down  this  tree  on  a  coloflal  datue  railed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Naxos.  Round  the  temple  were 
magnificent  porticoes  built  at  the  charge  ot  various 
princes,  as  appears  from  infcnptions  which  an e  ft: iU  ve¬ 
ry  plain.  The  names  of  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  Di- 
onyfius  Eutyches,  Mithridates  Euergetes,  M.thr.dates 
Eupator,  kings  of  Pontus,  and  N.comedes  king  of  B  - 
thynia,  are  found  on  feveral  pedeftals.— -To  this  temp  e 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  .(lands  font  yearly 
a  company  of  virgins  to  celebrate,  with  dancing,  the 
feftival  o/ Apollo  and  his  filler  Diana,  and  to  make 
offerings  in  the  name  of  their  refpeaive  cities. 

So  very  facred  was  the  ifland  of  Delos  held  by  t  ,e 
ancients,  that  no  hoftilities  were  praftifed  here,  e'en 
by  the  nations  that  were  at  war  with  one  another, 
when  they  happened  to  meet  in  this  place.  Ot  this 
Livy  give"  an  inftance.  He  tells  us,  that  fome  Ro¬ 
man  deputies  being  obliged  »  put  in  at  Delos  in  their 
voyage  to  Syria  and  Egypt,  found  the  galleys  of  Per 
feus  king  of  Macedon,  and  thofe  of  Eumenes  king  o 
Pergamus,  anchored  in  the  fame  harbour,  though  thefe 
two8princes  were  then  making  war  upon  one  anothtr. 
—Hence  this  ifland  was  a  general  afylum,  and  the  p  - 
tedlion  extended  to  all  kinds  of  living  creatures  j  for 
this  reafon  it  abounded  with  hares,  no  dogs  being  fuf- 
feredlo  en.ee  it.  N.  deed  bed,  ...  Wfarf  »  * 
buried  in  it,  nor  was  any  woman  differed  to  lie-m 
there  •  all  dying  perfons,  and  women  ready  to  be  de- 
fvered,  wefe7  carried  over  to  the  neighbouring  .(land 

°f  DELPHI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Phocis 
fituated  on  the  fouth-weft  extremity  of  M°utlt  Parnaff^. 

It  was  famous  for  a  temple  and  oracle  of  that  god,  ot 
which  the  following  was  faid  to  be  the  origins  A  num¬ 
ber  of  goats  that  were  feeding  on  Mount  Parnaffus,  came 
near  allace  which  had  a  deep  and  long  perforation.  The 
fleam  which  iffued  from  the  hole  feemed  to  infp.re  the 
J  “  and  they  played  and  frifked  about  in  fuch  an 
fncommon  manned,  that  the  goatherd  was  tempted  to 
ean  on  the  hole,  and  fee  what  myfter.es  the  place  con¬ 
tained  He  was  immediately  feized  with  a  fit  of  en- 
thufnfm  his  expreffrons  were  wild  and  extravagant, 
and  paffed  for  prophecies.  This  circumftance  was  foon 
kno wn  about  the  country,  and  many  experienced  the 
fame  enthufiaftic  inflation.  The  place  was  revered  ; 
a* temple  was  foon  after  ereaed  in  honour  of  Apollo  j 
j  aPc;ty  built,  which  became  the  chief  and  mod  ll- 
lullrious  in  Phocis.  The  influence  of  its  god  has  con- 

trilled  the  councils  of  dates,  dire  died  the  cotufe  of  ar- 
•  s  and  decided  the  fate  of  kingdoms.  The  ancient 
hiftory  of  Greece  is  full  of  his  energy,  and  an  early 
rigiftlr  of  his  authority.  The  cir curjacent  a««  «« 

rPrar  rLE««  A»;b'tg™ 

fi«  SitonLv.s  ...SeJ  by  Trepbomus  Ap^. 
des,  which  fubfifted  about  700  years,  and  was  burned 
in  the  year  636  after  the  taking  of  Troy  and  ^ 
fore  Chrift.  It  .s  mentioned  in  the  hymn  P  ^ 
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Delphi,  afcribed  to  Homer,  An  opulent  and  illuftrious  fa- 
mily,  called  Alcm&onidx,  which  had  fled  from  Athens 
and  the  tyrant  Hippias,  contracted  with  the  deputies 
for  the  building  of  a  new  temple,  and  exceeded  their 
agreement.  The  front  was  railed  with  Parian  marble, 
inilead  of  the  (tone  called  Porus  ;  which  refembled  it 
in  whitenefs,  but  was  not  fo  heavy.  A  Corinthian 
was  the  architedl:.  The  pediments  were  adorned  with 
Diana,  and  Latona,  and  Apollo,  and  the  Mufes  ;  the 
fetting  of  Phoebus  or  the  fun  ;  with  Bacchus,  and  the 
women  called  Thyades .  The  architraves  were  deco¬ 
rated  with  golden  armour  ;  bucklers  fufpended  by  the 
Athenians  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  Ihields 
taken  from  the  Gauls  under  Brennus.  In  the  portico 
were  infcribed  the  celebrated  maxims  of  the  feven  fages 
of  Greece.  There  was  an  image  of  Homer,  and  in 
the  cell  was  an  altar  of  Neptune,  with  ftatues  of  the 
Fates,  and  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo,  who  were  furnamed 
Leaders  of  the  Fates,  Near  the  hearth,  before  the  al¬ 

tar  at  which  Neoptolemus  the  fon  of  Achilles  was 
llain  by  a  prieft,  Hood  the  iron  chair  of  Pindar.  In 
the  fan&uary  ^vas  an  image  of  Apollo  gilded.  The 
inclofure  was  of  great  extent,  and  filled  with  treafures, 
in  which  many  cities  had  confecrated  tenths  of  fpoil 
taken  in  war,  and  with  the  public^donations  of  renown¬ 
ed  dates  in  various  ages.  It  was  the  grand  repofitory 
of  ancient  Greece,  in  which  the  labours  of  the  fculptor 
and  ftatuary,  gods,  heroes,  and  illuftrious  perfons,  were 
feen  colle&ed  and  arranged  ;  the  inequalities  of  the 
area  of  acclivity  contributing  to  a  full  difplay  of  the 
noble  affemblage. 

The  oracles  were  delivered  by  a  prieftefs  called  Py¬ 
thia,  who  received  the  prophetic  influence  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  A  lofty  tripod,  decked  with  laurel, 
was  placed  over  the  aperture,  whence  the  facred  va¬ 
pour  iffued.  The  prieftefs,  after  wafliing  her  body 
and  efpecially  her  hair,  in  the  cold  water  of  Caflalla, 
mounted  on  it,  to  receive  the  divine  effluvia.  She 
wore  a  crown  of  laurel,  and  fliook  a  facred  tree,  which 
grew  by.  .  Sometimes  flie  chewed  the  leaves  ;  and  the 
frenzy  which  followed  may  with  probability  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  this  ufage,  and  the  gentler  or  more  violent 
fymptoms  to  the  quantity  taken.  I11  one  irfflance  the 
paroxyfm  was  fo  terrible,  that  the  prieils  and  fup- 
pliants  ran  away,  and  left  her  alone  to  expire,  it  was 
believed,  of  the  god.  Her  part  was  unpleafant  5  but, 
if  die  declined  a  Sing,  they  dragged  her  by  force  to  the 
tripod.  7  he  habit  of  her  order  was  that  of  virgins. 
The  rules  enjoined  temperance  and  chaftity,  and  pro- 
hibited  luxury  in  apparel.  The  feafon  of  inquiry  was 
in  the  fpring,  during  the  month  called  Bulfius  $'  after 
which  Apollo  was  fuppofed  to  vifit  the  altars  of  the 
Hyperboreans. 

The  city  of  Delphi  arofe  in  the  form  of  a  theatre, 
upon  the  winding  declivity  of  Parnaflus,  whofe  fanta- 
flic  tops  overfhadowed  it,  like  a  canopy,  on  the  north, 
while  two  immenfe  rocks  rendered  it  inacceffible  on  the 
eaft  and  well,  and  the  rugged  and  fliapelefs  Mount 
Cirphis  defended  it  on  the  fouth.  The  foot,  of  the 
lad- named  mountain  was  waffled  by  the  rapid  Pliftus, 
which  difcharged  itfelf  into  the  fea  at  the  didance  of 
only  a  few  leagues  from  the  facred  city.  This  inaccef- 
fible  and  romantic  fituation,  from  which  the  place 
derived  the  name  of  Delphi  (dgnifying,  as  explained 
in  the  gloffan  esjolitary,  alone),  was  rendered  dill  more 
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driking,  by  the  innumerable  echoes  which  multiplied  Delphi1* 
every  found,  and  increafed  the  ignorant  veneration  0f  — y— * 
vifitants  for  the  god  of  the  oracle.  The  artffll  mini- 
ders  of  Apollo  gradually  colle&ed  fuch  obje&s  in  the 
groves  and  temple  as  were  fitted  to  adoniffl  the  fenfes 
of  the  admiring  multitude.  The  fplendor  of  marble, 
the  magic  of  painting,  tile  invaluable  datues  of  gold 
and  diver,  reprefented  (to  ufe  the  language  of  antiqui¬ 
ty)  not  the  refemblance  of  an  earthly  habitation,  but 
rather  expreffed  the  image  of  Olympus,  adorned  and 
enlightened  by  the  actual  prefence  of  the  gods. 

The  protection  and  fuperintendance  of  this  precious 
depodtory  of  riches  and  fuperdition  belonged  to  the 
Amphi&yons,  as  already  noticed.  But  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Delphi,  who,  if  we  may  ufe  the  expredion, 
were  the  original  proprietors  of  the  oracles,  always  con¬ 
tinued  to  direCt  the  religious  ceremonies,  and  to  con- 
duCt  the  important  budnefs  of  prophecy.  It  was  their 
province  alone  to  determine  at  what  time,  and  on  what 
occadon,  the  Pythia  fflould  mount  the  facred  tripod, 
to  receive  the  prophetic  Reams  by  which  die  commu¬ 
nicated  with  Apollo.  When  overdowing  with  the 
heavenly  infpiration,  die  uttered  the  confufed  words, 
or  rather  frantic  founds,  irregularly  fuggeded  by  the 
impulfe  of  the  god  $  the  Delphians  colled  thefe 
founds,  reduced  them  into  order,  animated  them  with 
fenfe,  and  adorned  them  with  harmony.  The  Pythia, 
appointed  and  dilmiffed  at  pleafure,  was  a  mere  inftru- 
ment  in  the  hands  of  thofe  artful  minifters,  whofe  cha- 
ra&er  became  fo  venerable  and  facred,  that  they  were 
finally  regarded,  not  merely  as  attendants  and  wor- 
fliippers,  but  as  the  peculiar  family  of  the  god.  Their 
number  was  confiderable,  and  never  exa&ly  afeertain* 
ed,  hnce  all  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Delphi, 
claiming  an  immediate  relation  to  Apollo,  were  enti¬ 
tled  to  officiate  in  the  rites  of  his  fanCluary  ;  and  even 
the  inferior  ranks  belonging  to  that  facred  city  were 
continually  employed  in  dances,  feftivals,  prcceffions, 
and  in  difplaying  all  the  gay  pageantry  of  an  airy  and 
elegant  fuperdition. 

Delphi  was  conveniently  fituated  for  the  con- 
dux  of  votaries,  lying  in  the  centre  of  Greece,  and, 
as  was  then  imagined,  of  the  univerfe.  It  was  cu- 
domary  for  thofe  who  confulted  the  oracle  to  make 
rich  prefents  to  the  god:  his  fervants  and  prieds  feaft- 
ed  on  the  numerous  viftims  which  were  facrificed  to 
him  5  and  the  rich  magnificence  of  his  temple  had  be¬ 
come  proverbial  even  in  the  age  of  Homer.  In  after 
times,  Croefus,  the  wealthied  of  monarebs,  was  par¬ 
ticularly  munificent  in  his  donations.  This  facred 
repofitory  of  opulence  was  therefore  often  the  ob- 
jea  of  plunder.  Neoptelemus  was  dain,  while  facri- 
ficing,.  on  fufpicion  of  a  defign  of  that  kind.  Xer¬ 
xes  divided  his  army  at  Panopeus,  and  proceeded 
with  the  main  body  through  Bmotia  into  Attica 
while  a  party  keeping  Parnaflus  on  the  right,  ad¬ 
vanced  along  Schifle  to  Delphi ;  but  was  taken  with 
a  panic  when  near  Ilium,  and  fled.  This  monarch,  it 
is  related,  was  as  well  apprifed  of  the  contents  of  the 
temple,  and  the  fumptuous  offerings  of  Halyattes  and 
Croefus,  as  of  the  effedts  which  he  had  left  behind  in 
his  own  palace.  The  divine  hoard  was  feized  by  the 
Phocenfians  under  Philomelus,  and  diflipated  in  a  long 
war  with  the  Amphi&yons.  The  Gauls  experien¬ 
ced  a  reception  like  that  of  the  Perfians,  and  mani- 
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money  to  pay  his  army,  fenl  to  borrow  from  the  holy 
treafury,  and  when  his  meffenger  would  have  fright¬ 
ened  him,  by  reporting  a  prodigy,  that  the  found 
of  a  harp  had  been  heard  from  within  the  fan&uary, 
replied,  it  was  a  fign  that  the  god  was  happy  to  oblige 

The  trade  of  Apollo,  after  it  had  flouriftied  for  a 
long  period,  was  affefted  by  the  mal-prattices  of  fome 
concerned  in  the  partnerthip,  who  were  convicted  or 
bribery  and  corruption,  and  ruined  the  charatter  ot 
their  principal.  The  temple  in  the  time  of  Strabo  was 
reduced  to  extreme  poverty  j  but  the  offerings  which 
remained  were  very  numerous.  Apollo,  was  filent, 
except  fome  efforts  at  intervals  to  regain  his  loft  credit. 
Nero  attempted  to  drive  him,  as  it  were  by  violence, 
from  the  cavern  *,  killing  men  at  the  mouth,  and  po  - 
luting  it  with  blood  ;  but  he  lingered  on,  and  would 
not  entirely  forfake  it.  Anfwers  were  reported  as 
given  by  him  afterwards,  but  not  without  fufpicion  ot 
forgery.  An  oracle  of  Apollo  at  another  place  inform¬ 
ed  the  confultors,  that  he  (hould  no  more  recover  ut¬ 
terance  at  Delphi,  but  enjoined  the  continuance  ot  the 
accuftomed  offerings. 

The  city  of  Delphi  was  free  under  the  Romans.  In 
the  time  of  Paufanias,  who  has  particularly  defcnbed  it, 
there  ftill  remained  an  invaluable  treafure  ot  the  ot- 
ferings  within  the  court  of  the  temple.  1  be  nun'ber, 
variety,  and  beauty  ofthefe  were  prodigious.  The  ltore 
appeared  inexhauftible  i  and  the  robbery  of  Nero,  who 
removed  five  hundred  brazen  images,  was  rather  re¬ 
gretted  than  perceived.  The  holy  treafunes,  thoug 
empty,  ferved  as  memorials  of  the  piety  and  glory  ot 
the  cities  which  erefted  them.  The  Athenian  portico 
preferved  the  beaks  of  (hips  and  the  brazen  (Inelds ; 
trophies  won  in  the  Peloponnefian  war.  And  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  curiofities  remained  untouched. 

Conft  an  tine  the  Great,  however,  proved  a  more  fatal 
enemy  to  Apollo  and  Delphi  than  either  Sylla  or  Ne¬ 
ro.  He  removed  the  facred  tripods  to  adorn  the  hip¬ 
podrome  of  his  new  city  5  where  thefe,  with  the  A- 
pollo,  the  ftatues  of  the  Heliconian  mufes,  and  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Pan,  dedicated  by  the  Greek  cities  after  the 
with  the  Medes,  were  extant  when  Sozomen 
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DELPHINUS,  or  dolphin  :  a  genus  of  fifties  Delpfcinn*, 
belonging  to  the  order  of  Cete.  See  CetologY 

Delphinus,  in  AJlronomy,  a  conftellation  of  the 
northern  hemifphere;  whofe  ftarsin  Ptolemy’s  catalogue 
zre  10:  in  Tycho’s  the  fame  number;  in  Hevelius  S 
14;  and  in  Flamftead’s  18. 

DELPHOS,  a  town,  or  rather  village,  ot  lur- 
key  in  Afia,  in  the  province  of  Libadia  ;  occupying 
part  of  the  fite  of  the  ancient  Delphi.  See  Delphi 


wrote  his  hiftory.  Afterwards  Julian  fent  Onbafius 
to  reftore  the  temple;  but  lie  was  admomilied  by  an  ora¬ 
cle  to  reprefent  to  the  emperor  the  deplorable  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  place.  ‘  Tell  him  the  well-built  court  is  fal¬ 
len  to  the  ground.  Phoebus  has  not  a  cottage  nor 
the  prophetic  laurel,  nor  the  fpeaking  fountain  (Cai- 
fotis)  ;  and  even  the  beautiful  water  is  extinft.  See 

D  DELPHINI  A,  in  Antiquity,  feafts  which  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Egina  celebrated  in  honour  of  Apollo, 
furnamed  Detphimus,  fo  called,  as  it  is  pretended  be- 
caufe  he  affumed  the  form  of  a  dolphin  to  conduit  Ca- 
ftilius  and  bis  colony  from  the  lfle  of  Crete  to  the 
Sinus  Crijaus  Delphinium,  one  of  the  courts  of  judica¬ 
ture  of  the  Athenians;  fo  called  from  tbe.  proximity 
of  the  place,  where  they  held  their  affemblies,  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Delphinius. 

DELPHINIUM,  dolphin-flower,  or  Lark¬ 
spur  ;  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  polyandna 
clafs ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
26th  order,  Mukifili^ute,  See  Botany  Index, 


rt  ot  tne  nre  or  uic  -  c 

A  late  traveller  *  informs  us,  that  fome  veltiges  ot  *  chandler', 
temples  are  vifible  ;  and  above  them,  in  the  mountain-  Travel,  In 
fide  are  fepulchres,  niches,  and  horizontal  cavities  for  Greeee. 
the  'body,  fome  covered  with  (labs.  Farther  on  is  a 
niche  cut  in  the  rock  with  a  feat,  intended,  it  feenis, 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  wearied  with  the 
ragged  track  and  the  long  afcent.  The  monaftery  is 
on  the  fite  of  the  gymnafium.  Strong  terrace  walls 
and  other  traces  of  a  large  edifice  remain.  The  village 
is  at  a  diftance.  Caftalia  is  on  the  right  hand  as  you 
afcend  to  it,  the  water  coming  from  on  high  and  crot- 
fing  the  road  ;  a  fteep  precipice,  above  which  the 
mountain  ftill  rifes  immenfely,  continuing  on  in  that 
direftion.  The  village  confills  of  a  few  poor  cottages 
of  Albanians  covering  the  fite  of  the  temple  and  oracle. 

Beneath  it  to  the  fouth  is  a  church  of  St  Elias,  with 
areas,  terrace  walls,  arches,  and  veft.ges  of  the  build¬ 
ings  once  within  the  court.  The  concavity  of  the 
rock  in  this  part  gave  to  the  fite  the  refemblance  ot  a 
theatre.  Turning  to  the  left  hand,  as  it  were  toward 
the  extremity  of  one  of  the  wings,  you  come  again  to 
fepulchres  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  to  a  femicircular  re- 
cefs  or  niche  with  a  feat  as  on  the  other  fide  Higher 
up  than  the  village  is  the  hollow  of  the  ftadium,  in 
which  were  fome  feats  and  fcattered  fragments. 

Higher  up,  within  the  village,  is  a  piece  of  ancient 
wall,  concealed  from  view  by  a  llied,  which  it  fup- 
Dorts.  The  ftone  is  brown,  rough,  and  ordinary, 
probably  that  of  Parnaflus.  On  the  foutli  fide  are 
many  infcriptions,  with  wide  gaps  between  the  letters 
which  are  negligently  and  faintly  cut ;  all  nearly  of  the 
fame  tenor,  and  very  difficult  to  copy.  They  regifter 
the  purchafe  of  flaves  who  had  entrufted  the  price  of 
their  freedom  to  the  god  ;  containing  the  contrail  be¬ 
tween  Apollo  and  their  owners,  witneffed  by  his 
priefts  and  by  fome  of  the  archons.  This  remnant 
feems  to  be  part  of  the  wall  before  Caffotis ;  as  above 
it  is  ftill  a  fountain,  which  fupphes  the  village  with  ex¬ 
cellent  water,  it  is  likely  from  the  ancient  (ource. 

The  water  of  Caftalia  in  the  neighbourhood  from 
which  the  Pythia,  and  the  poets  who  verfified  her  an¬ 
fwers,  were  believed  to  derive  a  large  fliare  of  their 
inflation,  defcends  through  a  cleft  of  Parnaffus  5  the 
rock  on  each  fide  high  and  fteep,  ending  in  two  fum- 
mits  ;  of  which  one  was  called  Hyampem,  and  bad  be¬ 
neath  it  the  facred  portion  of  Autonous,  a  local  hero 
as  diftinguiflied  as  Phylacus.  From  tHs  precipice  he 
Delphians  threw  down  the  famous  A-fop.  By  the 
ft  ream,  within  the  cleft,  are  feen  (mall  broken  flairs 
lading  to  a  cavity  in  which  is  water,  and  once  per¬ 
haps  up  to  the  top.  Grooves  have  been  cut,  and  the 
marks  of  tools  are  vifible  on  the  rock;  but  the  cm- 
Lt  inftead  of  fupplving  a  fountain,  now  paffes  over 
Its  naiive  bed,  and  haftens  down  a  courfe  deep-vvom 
to  join  the  Pliftus.  Clofe  by,  at  the  foot  of  tbe^eaftern 
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precipice,  is  a  bafon  with  fteps  on  the  margin,  once, 
it  is  likely,  the  bath  ufed  by  the  Pythia.  Above,  in 
t  the  fide  of  the  mountain,  is  a  pretty  church  dedicated 
to  St  John,  within  which  are  excavations  refembling 
niches,  partly  concealed  from  view  by  a  tree. 

DELTA,  is  a  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  which  takes 
up  a  confiderable  fpace  of  ground  between  the  branches 
of  the  Nile  and  the  Mediterranean  fea  :  the  ancients 
called  it  the  ijle  of  Delta,  becaufe  it  is  in  the  fhape  of 
a  triangle,  like  the  Greek  letter  of  that  name.  It  is 
about  130  miles  along  the  coaft  from  Damietta  to  A- 
lexandria,  and  70  on  the  fides  from  the  place  where 
the  Nile  begins  to  divide  itfelf.  It  is  the  mod  plenti¬ 
ful  country  in  all  Egypt,  and  it  rains  more  there  than 
in  other  parts,  but  the  fertility  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
inundation  of  the  river  Nile.  The  principal  towns 
on  the  coaft  are  Damietta,  Rofetta,  and  Alexandria  ; 
but,  within  land,  Menoufia,  and  Maala  or  Elmala. 

DELTOIDES,  \r\  Anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  Table 
of  the  Mufcles . 

DELUGE,  an  inundation  or  overflowing  of  the 
earth,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  by  water. 

We  have  feveral  deluges  recorded  in  hiftory  ;  as  that 
of  Ogyges,  which  overflowed  almoft  all  Attica ;  and 
that  of  Deucalion,  which  drowned  all  Theffaly  in 
Greece  :  but  the  moft  memorable  was  that  called  the 
Umvcrfal  Deluge ,  or  Noah's  Flood,  which  overflowed 
and  deftroyed  the  whole  earth  5  and  from  which  only 
Noah,  and  thofe  with  him  in  the  ark,  efcaped. 

This  flood  makes  one  of  the  moft  confiderable 
epochas  in  chronology.  Its  hiftory  is  given  by  Mofes, 
Gen.  ch.  vi.  and  vii.  Its  time  is  fixed,  by  the  beft 
chronologers,  to  the  year  from  the  creation  1656,  an- 
fwering  to  the  year  before  Chrift  2293.  From  this 
flood,  the  ftate  of  the  world  is  divided  into  diluvian 
and  antediluvian .  See  Antediluvians. 

Among  the  many  teftimonies  of  the  truth  of  this 
part  of  the  Mofaic  hiftory,  we  may  account  the  ge¬ 
neral  voice  of  mankind  at  all  times,  and  in  all  parts  of 
a  World;  The  obje&ions  of  the  free-thinkers  have 

Objections  lndeed  principally  turned  upon  three  points,  viz.  jf.The 
to  the  faeft.  want  of  any  dire&  hiftory  of  that  event  by  the  profane 
writers  of  antiquity  ;  2.  The  apparent  impoflibility  of 
accounting  for  the  quantity  of  water  necefifary  to  over¬ 
flow  the  whole  earth  to  fuch  a  depth  as  it  is  faid  to 
have  been  :  and,  3.  There  appearing  no  neceflity  for 
an  univerfal  deluge,  as  the  fame  end  might  have  been 
accompliflied  by  a  partial  one. 

I.  The  former  of  thefe  obje&ions  has  given  rife  to 
feveral  very  elaborate  treatifes,  though  all  that  has  yet 
been  done  in  this  way  has  fcarcely  been  able  to  filence 
the  objectors.  Mr  Bryant,  in  his  fyftem  of  Mythology 
has  with  great  learning  and  confiderable  fuccefs  endea¬ 
voured  to  ftiow,  that  the  deluge  was  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  if  not  the  only  foundation  of  the  Gentile  wor¬ 
ship  ;  that  the  firft  of  their  deities  was  Noah  ;  that 
all  nations  of  the  world  look  up  to  him  as  their  foun¬ 
der ;  and  that  he,  his  fons,  and  the  firft  patriarchs 
are  alluded  to  in  moft  if  not  all  of  the  religious  cere! 
monies,  not  only  of  the  ancient  but  of  the  modern  hea¬ 
thens.  In  lhort,  according,  to  this  author,  the  de¬ 
luge,  to  far  from  being  forgot,  or  obfeurely  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  heathen  world,  is  in  reality  confpicuous 
throughout  every  one  of  their  afts  of  religious  worlhip. 

I  lie  Egyptian  Ofiris,  according  to  him,  was  the  fame 
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with  Ham  the  foil  of  Noah,  though  the  name  was  fome-  Deluge. 

times  beftowed  on  Noah  himfelf.  That  this  is  the  cafe,  ^ - - - * 

is  evident,  he  thinks,  from  its  being  faid  that  he  was  r>  ^  , 
expofed  in  an  ark,  and  afterwards  reftored  to  day ;  acToumW 
that  he  planted  the  vine,  taught  mankind  agriculture,  the  ancient 
and  inculcated  upon  them  the  maxims  of  religion  and  heroes, 
juftice.  Something  of  the  fame  kind  is  related  of 
Perfeus.  He  is  reprefented  by  fome  ancient  hiftorians 
as  a  great  aftronomer,  and  well  verfed  in  other  fciences. 

After  being  conceived  in  a  ftiower  of  gold,  he  was  ex¬ 
pofed  in  an  ark  upon  the  waters,  and  is  faid  to  have 
had  a  renewal  of  life. — The  hiftory  of  Myrina  the  A- 
mazon  affords  a  kind  of  abridgement  and  mixture  of 
the  hiftories  of  Ofiris  and  Perfeus.  Similar  to  thefe 
is  the  hiftory  of  Hercules  himfelf.  But  our  author  ob- 
ferves,  that  under  the  titles  of  Ofiris ,  Perfeus ,  Myrina , 

&-C.  the  ancients  fpoke  of  the  exploits  of  a  whole  na¬ 
tion,  who  were  no  other  than  the  Cuthites  or  Cufli- 
ltes,  the  descendants  of  Cufh  the  fon  of  Ham  and 
father  of  Nimrod.  Thefe  people  fpread  themfelves 
into  the  moft  remote  corners  of  the  globe  ;  and  hence 
the  heroes  whom  they  reprefented  are  always  fet  forth 
as  conquering  the  whole  world.—  According  to  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus,  the  Egyptian  Ofiris  was  the  fame  with 
the  Dionufus  of  the  Greeks.  He  is  faid  to  have  been 
twice  born,  and  to  have  had  two  fathers  and  two  mo¬ 
thers  ;  to  have^been  wonderfully  preferved  in  an  ark  ; 
to  have  travelled  all  over  the  earth;  taught  the  ufe  of 
the  vine,  to  build,  plant,  &c.  The  Indians  claim 
him  as  a  native  of  their  country,  though  fome  allow 
that  he  came  from  the  weft.  Of  Cronus  and  Aftarte, 
it  is  faid  that  they  went  over  the  whole  earth,  dii- 
pofing  of  the  countries  as  they  pleafed,  and  doing  good 
wherever  they  came.  The  fame  is  related  of  Oura- 
nus,  Themis,  Apollo,  &£c.  though  all  their  exploits 
are.  faid  to  have  been  the  effe&s  of  conqueft,  and 
their  benevolence  enforced  by  the  fword.  In  a  fi- 
milar  manner  he  explains  the  hiftories  of  other  heroes 
of  antiquity  ;  and  having  thus,  in  the  chara&ers  and 
hiftory  of  the  moft  celebrated  perfonages,  found 
traces  of  the  hiftory  of  Noah  and  his  family,  our 
author  proceeds  to  inquire  into  the  memorials  of 
the  deluge  itfelf,  to  be  met  with  in  the  hiftory  or 
religious  rites  of  the  different  nations  of  antiquity. 

?  We  may  reafonably  fuppofe  (fays  he),  that  the  par-Teftimo- 
ticulars  of  this  extraordinary  event  would  be  grate-  nies  of  the  - 
fully  commemorated  by  the  patriarch  himfelf,  anddeiugeto 
tranfmitted  to  every  branch  of  his  family;  that  theybemet 
were  made  the  fubjeft  of  domeftic  converfe,  where 
the  hiftory  was  often  renewed,  and  ever  attended  with  authors? 
a  reverential  awe  and  horror,  efpecially  in  thofe  who 
had  been  witneffes  to  the  calamity,  and  had  experien¬ 
ced  the  hand  of  Providence  in  their  favour.  In  pro- 
cefs  of  time,,  when  there  was  a  falling  off  from  the 
truth,  we  might  farther  exped,  that  a  perfon  of  fo 
high  a  chara&er  as  Noah,  fo  particularly  diftinguiftied 
by  the  Deity,  could  not  fail  of  being  reverenced  by 
his  pofterity  ;  and  wdien  idolatry  prevailed,  that  he 
would  be  one  of  the  firft  among  the  fons  of  men  to 
whom  divine  honours  would  be  paid.  Laftly,  we 
might  conclude,  that  thefe  memorials  would  be  inter¬ 
woven  in  the  mythology  of  the  Gentile  world ;  and  that 
there  would  be  continual  allufions  to  thefe  ancient  oc¬ 
currences  in  the  rites  and  myfteries  as  they  were  prac- 
tifed  by  the  nations  of  the  earth.  In  conformity  to 
k  thefe 


.Deluge. 
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which 
Noah  was 
diftinguifli 
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thefe  fuppofitions,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  flrow  that  thefe 
things  did  happen  ;  that  the  hiftory  of  the  deluge  was 
e  Joufly  preferved  in  the  firft  ages  •,  that  every  c.r- 
San ,ce  o'f  it  is  to  be  met  with  among  the ^onan 
and  mythologifts  of  different  countries  .  and  traces 
it  are  to  be  found  particularly  in  the  facred  rites  of  E- 

gyPt  It" till  Appear* from  many  circumftanc.es  in  the 
more  ancient  writers,  that  the  great  patmrch  rvas 
highly  reverenced  by  his  poftenty.  They  looked  UP 

to  hit  as  a  perfon  highly  favoured  by  heaven ;  and  ho- 

noured  him  with  many  titles,  each  of  'vh'ch^ad  a  re- 
ference  to  force  particular  part  of  Ins  h'|W-  1  7 

ft  vied  him  Prometheus,  Deucalion,  Allas,  Theuth  Zu  , 
Xuthus ,  Inachus,  OJiris.  When  there  began  to  b 
tendency  towards  idolatry,  and  the  adoranon  ol 
fun  was  introduced  by  the  poftenty  of  Ham,  the  t  tie 
of  He  litis,  among  others,  was  conferred,  upon 
They  called  him  alfo  Ma>  and  M*v,  which  is  the  moon. 
When  colonies  went  abroad,  many  took  to .themfeHe 
the  title  of  Minyadce  and  Mtnyce  from  him  , _  juft  as 
others  were  denominated  Achemend a,  AuriU,  Delia  , 
from  the  fun.  People  of  the  former  name  are  to  be 
found  in  Arabia  and  m  other  parts  of  the  wor  . 
natives  at  Orchomenos  were  ftyled  as  we 

Ce  of  the  inhabitants  of  Theffaly.  Noah  was  he 
original  Zeus  and  Dios  He  was  the  pi  nter  of  ^he 
vine  and  inventor  of  fermented  liquors,  whence 

tit  b,  the  Larins  b.l .  v^r rim- 

properly.  Bacchus  was  Chus  the  grandfon  ot  Noah  , 
as  Ammon  may  in  general  be  efteemed  Ham,  fo  much 
reverenced  by  the  Egyptians  ^  ^  of 

‘w.r;S  £>%v 

yj  and  fometimes  contrafted  Nous  ;  and  many  pla- 

ss b°",Phe 


anrhis'difcipleTwxre  “enfible  that  this  was  a  foreign 
appellation-,  not«th^ng^b;tob«  a^s  if 

informs^us” that^Vie^ifciples  of  Anaxagoras  fay, ‘that 

Nous  is  by  interpretation,  the  deity  Dis  or  10s  , 
S?thw  likewife  efteem  Nous  the  fame  as  Prome- 
theus  becaufe  he  was  the  renewer  of  mankind,  and 
was  faid  to  have  fattened  thel"  aSalnh’;s  * ^ 
had  been  in  a  manner  extinft.  Arte  »  . 

he  gives  a  folution  of  the  Rory,  upon  the  foppofit  on 
hat  Nous  is  the  fame  with  the  Greek  word  m  the 
mind  :  that  ‘  the  mind  was  Prometheta  ;  and  Prome¬ 
theus  was  faid  to  renew  mankind,  from  new  forming 
their  minds,  and  leading  them,  by  cultivation,  from 

ign*°  Suidas  has  preferved,  from  fome  ancient  author^ 

a  curious  memorial  of  this  wonderful  perfonage  whom 

he  affefls  to  diftinguifli  from  Deucalion,  y 

he  anecis  ru  ft  Narinacus  was 

foXing  the  approaching  deluge,  collected  every 
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many  tears.  There  is  likewife  a  proverbial  «prrf- JJehg^ 
fion^about  Nannacus  applied  to  people  of  great  ant - 

qU‘‘yStephanus  gives  great  light  to  this  hiftory,  and  flip- 
plies  manv  deficiencies.  ‘The  tradition  is  (lays  he),  that 
there  was  one  formerly  named  Annaeus,  the  extent  o 
whofe  life  was  above  300  years.^  The  people  who  were 
of  his  neighbourhood  and  acquaintance  ^d  mqu.red  of 
an  oracle  how  long  he  was  to  live  5  and  '  .  d 

anfwer  given,  that  when  Annaeus  died,  all  mankind 
would  be  deftroyed.  The  Phrygians,  upon  this  ac¬ 
count  made  great  lamentations,  from  whence  arofe 

proverb  „  the  I™'"1*'™  f 

Annaeus,  made  ufe  of  for  people  or  crrcumftance 
highly  calamitous.  When  the  flood  o  euc 
cam l  all  mankind  were  deftroyed,  according  as  the 
oracle  had  foretold.  Afterwards,  when  the  furface  of 
the  earth  began  to  be  again  dry,  Zeus  ordered  Prome¬ 
theus  and  Minerva  to  make  images,  ofclaymtheform 
of  men;  and,  when  they  were.finifliedhecaUedt 
winds,  and  made  them  breathe  into  each,  and  render 

^Tromlhefe  hiftories  Mr  Bryant  concludes  as  fol¬ 
lows  ”  However  the  ftory  may  have  been  varied, 
the  principal  outlines  plainly  point  out  ^e  perfon  who 
s  alluded  to  in  thefe  hiftories.  It  is,  I  think,  man  - 
fed,  that  Annaeus,  and  Nannacus,, jnd  even  Inachus 

relate  to  Noachus  or  Noah.  And  ,  J  have  Deucalion, 

but  the  hiftories  of  Deucalion  and.  Prometh  ve  an(J  Prome. 

,;p  reference  to  the  patriarch;  in  the  6ooth  year,  theus>  the 
a  hke  reference  to  P  uf  the  waters  pre- fame  with 

.  and  not  the  30Ctil>  01  ""  h  father  of  man- Noah, 

vailed  upon  the  earth.  He  was  the  ra 
kind  who  were  renewed  in  him.  Hence  he  ls  rcPre 

fented  by  another  author, ..under 

formTd  anew!  and'were  inftrufled  in  all  that  was 

S°‘‘dNoah  was  the  o.iginal  Cronus  and  Zeus  ;  though 

S'  latteTheret; ^awy^iiSK^effion  recorded 
bj^Clemens  of  and  «t;ibuud  »  ^ 

thVl/  The  tew*  5  Ifis  are.reprefented  as  very 

children.  ^  flowed  whenever 

S  nKI™  and  to  dood  .h«  country.— -The 

fluence  to  the  people^  and  t^  y  ^  ^  ^  myft;cal 

chief  ble fling  5  y  .  TLi«;  wts  particularly  ob- 

tears  and  lamentations  Th»  ™  P-‘  w ^  lfi, 

ferved  at  Coptos,  where  h  Pr  "  'P  a^d  ,amen. 

An  ancient  writer  imagin, is^li ^  . 

tations  o-  ^he  peop  fuppofed  to  make  the  river 

f  11  Bu?raH  this  was  certainly  faid  and  done  in  me- 

Si  of.  liter  fl~d,or  rehicli  the,  made  the  over- 
flowing  of  the  Nile  a  type.  reprefen  ted  as  a 

Phoroneus  and  Ap  b™  Grecian  original;  it 

?“,ISh»S™^”o«.-on,ol.hc>« 
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Deluge,  ages,  that  there  reigned  In  Egypt  Telegonus  a  prince 
of  foreign  extra&ion,  who  was  the  fon  of  Ones  the 
lheph.erd,  and  the  feventh  in  defcent  from  Inachus. 
And  in  the  fame  author  we  read,  that  a  colony  went 
forth  from  that  country  into  Syria,  where  they  found¬ 
ed  the  ancient  city  of  Antioch  ;  and  that  they  were 
Conduced  by  Cafus  and  Belus,  who  were  fons  of  Ina¬ 
chus.  By  Inachus  is  certainly  meant  Noah ;  and 
the  hiftory  relates  to  fome  of  the  more  early  defen¬ 
dants  of  the  patriarch.  His  name  has  been  rendered 
very  unlike  itfelf,  by  having  been  lengthened  with 
terminations,  and  likewife  falhioned  according  to  the 
idiom  of. different  languages.  But  the  circumftances 
of  the  hiftory  are  fo  precife  and  particular,  that  we 
cannot  mifs  of  the  truth. 

“  He  feems  in  the  eaft  to  have  been  called  Noas , 
Noqfts,  Nufus ,  and  Nus  ;  and  by  the  Greeks  his  name 
was  compounded  Dlonufus •  The  Ammonians,  wherever 
they  came,  founded  cities  to  his  honour  ;  hence  places 
called  Nufa ,  will  often  occur  ;  and  indeed  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  of  them  are  mentioned  by  ancient  authors.  Thefe, 
though  widely  diftant,  being  fituated  in  countries  far 
removed,  yet  retained  the  fame  original  hiftories  ;  and 
were  generally  famous  for  the  plantation  of  the  vine. 
Milled  by  this  firailarity  of  traditions,  people  in  after 
times  imagined  that  Dionulus  mult  neceffarily  have 
been  where  his  hiftory  occurred  ;  and  as  it  was  the 
turn  of  the  Greeks  to  place  every  thing  to  the  account 
of  conqueft,  they  made  him  a  great  conqueror,  who 
went  over  the  face  of  th!b  whole  earth,  and  taught 
mankind  the  plantation  of  the  vine.  We  are  informed 
that  Dionufus  went  with  an  army  over  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth,  and  taught  mankind,  as  he  paffed  along, 
the  method  of  planting  the  vine,  and  how  to  prefs 
out  the  juice,  and  receive  it  in  proper  veffels.  Though- 
the  patriarch  is  reprefented  under  various  titles,  and 
even  thefe  not  always  uniformly  appropriated  ;  yet 
there  will  continually  occur  fuch  peculiar  circumftances 
of  his  hiftory  as  will  plainly  point  out  the  perfon  re¬ 
ferred  to.  The  perfon  preferred  is  always  mentioned 
as  preferved  in  an  ark.  He  is  defcribed  as  being  in  a 
ftate  of  darknefs,  which  is  reprefented  allegorically  as 
a  ftate  of  death.  He  then  obtained  a  new  life,  which 
is  called  a  fecond  birth  \  and  is  faid  to  have  his  youth 
renewed.  He  is,  on  this  account,  looked  upon  as  the 
firft-born  of  mankind;  and  both  his  antediluvian 
and  poftdiluvian  ftates  are  commemorated,  and  fome- 
times  the  intermediate  ftate  is  alfo  fpoken  of.  Diodo¬ 
rus  calls  him  Deucalion  ;  but  defcribes  the  deluge  as 
in  a  manner  univerfal.  <  In  the  deluge  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  time  of  Deucalion,  almoft  all  flefti  died.’ 
Apollodorus  having  mentioned  Deucalion  *«#*#*,, 
conjigned  to  the  ark ,  takes  notice  upon  his  quitting 
it,  of  his  offering  up  an  immediate  facrifice  to  the 
God  who  delivered  him.  As  'he  was  the  father  of  all 
mankind,  the  ancients  have  made  him  a  perfon  of 
very  extenfive  rule  ;  and  fuppofed  him  to  have  been  a 
king.  Sometimes  he  is  defcribed-  as  a  monarch  of 
the  whole  earth  ;  at  other'  times  he  is  reduced  to  a 
petty  king  of  Theffaly.  He  is  mentioned  by  Hella- 
dias  in  his  latter  capacity  ;  who  fpeaks  of  the  de- 
luge  in  this  time,,  and  of  his  building  altars  to  the  gods. 
Apollonius  Rhodius  fuppofes  him  to  have  been  a  na¬ 
tive  o  Greece,  according  to  the  common  notions: 
but  notwithftanding  his  prejudices,  he  gives  fo  parti- 
Vol.  VJLL  Part  L  r 
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cular  a  chara&er  of  him,  that  the  true  hiftory  cannot  Delflg#. 
be  miftaken.  He  makes  him  indeed  the  fon  of  Pro4  — - 

metheus,  the  fon  of  Japetus }  but  in  thefe  ancient  my¬ 
thological  accounts  all  genealogy  muft  be  entirely  dif- 
regarded.  Though  this  character  be  not  precifely 
true,  yet  we  may  learn  that  the  perfon  reprefented  was 
the  fir  ft  of  men,  through  whom  religious  rites  were 
renewed,  cities  built,  and  civil  polity  eftablifhed  in  the 
world  }  none  of  which  circumftances  are  applicable  to 
any  king  of  Greece.  We  are  affured  by  Philo,  that 
Deucalion  was  Noah ;  and  the  Chaldeans  likewife 
mentioned  him  by  the  name  of  Xifuthrus,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Cedxenus.  ^ 

That  Deucalion  was  unduly  adjudged  by  the  Deucalion 
people  of  Theffaly  to  their  country  folely,  may  beproV€dnot 
proved  from  his  name  occurring  in  different  parts  ofj^^to^ 
the  world,  and  always  accompanied  with  fome  hiftory  Theffaly. 
of  the  deluge.  The  natives  of  Syria  laid  the  fame 
claim  to  him..  He  was  fuppofed  to  have  founded  the 
temple  at  Hierapolis,  where  was  a  chafm  through 
which  the  waters  after  the  deluge  were  faid  to  have 
retreated.  He  was  likewife  reported  to  have  buil{: 
the. temple  of  Jupiter  at  Athens  j  where  there  was  a 
cavity  of  the  fame  nature,  and  a  like  tradition,  that  the 
waters  of  the  flood  paffed  off  through  this  aperture. 

However  groundless  the  notions  may  be  of  the  waters 
having  retreated  through  thefe  paffages,  yet  they  fhow 
what  impreflions  of  this  event  were  retained  by  the 
Ammonians,  who  introduced  fome  hiftory  of  it  where- 
ever  they  came.  As  different  nations  fucceeded  one 
another,  in  thefe  parts,  and  time  produced  a  mixture  of 
generations,  they  varied,  the  hiftory,  and  modelled  it 
according  to  their  notions  and  traditions  \  yet  the 
ground-work  was  always  true,  and  the  event  for  a  long 
time  univerfally  commemorated.  Jofephus,  who  feems 
to  have  been  a  perfon  of  extenfive  knowledge,  and 
verfed  in  the  hiftories  of  nations,  fays,  that  this  great 
occurrence  was  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings  of  all 
perfons  who  treated  of  the  firft  ages.  He  mentions 
Berofus  of  Chaldea,  Hieronymus  of  Egypt,  who  wrote 
concerning  the  antiquities. of  Phoenicia  *,  alfo  Alnafeas, 

Abydenus,  Melon,  and  Nicolaus  Damafcenus,  as  wri¬ 
ters,  by  whom  it  was  recorded,  and  adds,  that  it  was 
taken  notice  of  by  many  others. 

“  Among  the  eartern  nations,  the  traces  of  this  Accounts  of 
event  are  more  vivid  and  determinate  than  thofe  of  the  flood 
Greece,  and  more  conformable  to  the  accounts  of  ]\I0_  among  the 
fes.  Eufebius  has  preferved  a  moft  valuable  extraft  toeaftern  nft" 
this  purpofe  from  Abydenus  5  which  was  taken  from110"3* 
the  archives  of  the  Medes  and  Babylonians.  This 
writer  fpeaks  of  Noah,  whom  he  names  Seifithrus,  as  a 
king ;  and  fays,  that  the  flood  began  upon  the  i  cth 
day  of  the  month  Delius  ;  that  during  the  prevalence 
ot  the. waters,  Seifithrus  fent  out  birds,  that  he  might 
judge  if  the  flood  had  remained  ;  but  that  the  birds, 
not  finding  any  refling  place,  returned  to  him  again! 

I  his  was  repeated  three  times ;  when  the  birds  were 
found  to  return  with  their  feet  ftained  with  foil  ;  by 
which,  he  knew  the  flood  was  abated.  Upon  this 
he.  quitted  the  ark,  and  was  never  more  feen  of  men 
being  taken  away  by  the  gods  from  the  earth.  Aby! 
denus  concludes  with  a  particular,  in  which  the  eaftern 
writers  are  unanimous 5  that  the  place  of  defcent  from 
the  ark  was  in  Armenia,  and  fpeaks  of  its  remains  be- 
mg  preferved  for  a  long  time.  Plutarch  mentions  the 
S  Noachic 
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eliige.  Noachic  dove,  and  its  being  fent  out  of  the  ark. 

-v— — '  the  mod  particular  hiftory  of  the  deluge,  and  the  near- 
eft  of  any  to  the  account  given  by  Mofes,  is  to  be 
found  in  Lucian.  He  was  a  native  of  Samolata,  a 
city  of  Coinagene,  upon  the  Euphrates,  a  part  ot 
the  world  where  memorials  of  the  deluge  were  par¬ 
ticularly  preferved,  and  where  a  reference  to  that 
hiftory  was  continually  kept  up  in  the  rites  and  worfhip 
of  the  country.  His  knowledge  therefore  was  obtained 
from  the  Afiatic  nations  among  whom  he  was  born, 
and  not  from  his  kinfmen  the  Helladians,  who  were  far 
inferior  in  the  knowledge  of  ancient  times.  He :  de- 
fcribes  Noah  under  the  name  of  Deucalion  ;  and  lays, 

‘  that  the  prefent  race  of  mankind  are  different  from 
thofe  who  firft  exifted  5  for  thofe  of  the  antediluvian 
world  were  all  deftroyed.  The  prefent  world  is  peopled 
from  the  fons  of  Deucalion  ;  having  increafed  to  to 
great  a  number  from  one  perfon..  In  refpeft  to  the 
former  brood,  they  were  men  of  violence,  and  lawlels 
in  their  dealings.  They  regarded  not  oaths,  nor  ob- 
ferved  the  rights  of  hofpitality,  nor  fhowed  mercy  to 
thofe  who  fued  for  it.  On  this  account  they  were 
doomed  to  deftruaion  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  tnere  was 
a  mighty  eiuption  of  waters  from  the  earth,  attended 
with  heavy  fhowers  from  above  •,  fo  that  the  rivers 
fwelled,  and  the  fea  overflowed,  till  the  whole  eart.i 
was  covered  with  a  flood,  and  all  flefh  drowned.  Deu¬ 
calion  alone  was  preferved  to  repeople  the  world. 
This  mercy  was  (hown  to  him  on  account  of  his  piety 
and  iuftice.  His  prefervation  was  effeSed  in  this  man¬ 
ner  :  He  put  all  his  family,  both  his  Ions  and  their 
wives,  into  a  vaft  ark  which  he  had  provided,  and  he 
went  into  it  himfelf.  At  the  fame  time  animals  of 
every  fpecies,  boats,  horfes,  lions,  ferpents,  whatever 
lived  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  followed  him  by  pairs; 
all  which  he  received  into  the  ark,  and  experienced 
no  evil  from  them  ;  for  there  prevailed  a  wonderful 
harmony  throughout,  by  the  immediate  influence  of 
the  D-ity.  Thus  were  they  wafted  with  him  as  long 
as  the  flood  endured.”  After  this  he  proceeds  to 
mention,  that  upon  the  difappeanng  of  the  waters 
Deucalion  went  forth  from  the  ark,  and  raffed  an  altar 
to  God  ;  but  he  tranfpofes  the  feene  to  Hierapolis  in 
Syria,  where  the  natives  pretended,  as  has  been  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  to  have  very  particular  memorials  ot 

9.  -tllCn  Moft  of  the  authors  who  have  tranfmitted  to  us 
Ihearkwa  thefe  accounts,  at  the  fame 'time  inform  us,  that  the 
tohavebeen  remains  of  the  ark  were  to  be  feemn  their  days  on  one 
longvilible  f  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  Abydenus  particular- 
ly  fays,  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  that  the  people 
of  the  country  ufed  to  get  fmall  pieces  of  the  wood, 
which  they  carried  about  by  way  of  amulet.  Ant  - 
rofus  mentions,  that  they  feraped  off  the  afphaltus  with 
which  it  was  covered,  and  ufed  it  as  a  charm.  Some  of 
the  fathers  feem  to  infill  on  the  certainty  of  the  ark 
b-ing  ftill  remaining  in  their  time.  Tneophilus  fays 
exorefslv  that  the  remains  were  to  be  feen  upon  the 
mountains  of  Aram,  or  Armenia  And  Chryfoftom 
-ppeals  to  it  as  to  a  thing  well  known.  Do  not 
(fays  he)  thofe  mountains  of  Armenia  bear  witnefs  to 
the  truth  ?  thofe  mountains  where  the  ark  firft  relied  . 
And  are  not  the  remains  of  it  preferved  there  even  un- 

t0  ‘*hThere  was  a  cuftom  among  the  priefts  of  Ammon, 
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But  of  carrying  a  boat  in  proceffion  at  particular  feafons,  ,_P*» 
in  which  was  an  oracular  flirine  held  in  gieat  venera-  jQ 
tion.  They  were  faid  to  have  been  80  in  number,  Boals  or 
and 'to  have  carried  the  facred  veffel  about  juft  as  they  (hips  car- 
were  direaed  by  the  impulfe  of  the  Deity.  This  cu- nedin pro- 
ftom  was  likewife  in  ufe  among  the  Egyptians  ;  and  Bi-^  ^7^ 
(hop  Pocock  has  preferved  three  ffpecimens  ot  ancient  n]ans  and 
fculpture,  wherein  this  ceremony  is  difplayed.  1  h^y  Egyptians, 
are  of  wonderful  antiquity,  and  were  found  by  him  in 

Upper  Egypt.  ,  , 

“  Part  of  the  ceremony  in  moft  of  the  ancient  my- 
fteries  confided  in  carrying  about  a  fhip  or  boat ;  which 
cuftom,  upon  due  examination,  will  be  found  to  relate 
to  nothing  elfe  but  Noah  and  the  deluge.  The  fhip  ot 
Li's  is  well  known,  and  the  feftivity  among  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  whenever  it  was  carried  in  public.  The  name  ot 
this,  and  of  all  the  navicular  flumes,  was  Bans ;  which 
is  remarkable,  for  it  was  the  very  name  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  according  to  Nicolaus  Damalcenus,  on  which  the 
ark  of  Noah  refted,  the  fame  as  Ararat  in  Armenia. 

He  mentions,  that  there  is  a  large  mountain  in  Arme¬ 
nia  which  Hands  above  the  country  of  the  Mmyoe, 
called  Baris  ;  to  this  it  was  faid  that  many  people  be¬ 
took  thenffelves  in  the  time  of  the  deluge,  and  were 
faved  ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  of  one  perfon  in  parti¬ 
cular  floating  in  an  ark,  and  arriving  at  the  fumroit  ot 
the  mountain.  We  may  be  affined  then,  that  the 
fhip  of  Ifis  was  a  facred  emblem  ;  in  honour  of  which 
there  was  among  the  Egyptians  an  annual  feftival.  It 
was  in  after  times  admitted  among  the  Romans,  and 
fet  down  in  their  kalendar  for  the  month  of  March. 

The  former,  in  their  defeription  of  the  primary  deities, 
have  continually  fome  reference  to  a  fhip  or  float. 

Hence  we  frequently  read  of  ©<-«<  mv-nXMnif  (  lading 
nods).  They  oftentimes,  fays  Porphyry,  defcribe  the 
fun  in  the  charafter  of  a  man  failing  upon  a  float.  And 
Plutarch  obferves  to  the  fame  purpofe,  that  they  did 
not  reprefent  the  fun  and  the  moon  m  chariots,  but 
■wafted  about  upon  floating  machines.  In  doing  which 
they  did  not  refer  to  the  luminaries  but  to  ■  perfon 
reprefented  under  thofe  titles.  The  fun,  or  Orus,  is 
likewife  deferibed  by  Jamblichus  as  fitting  upon  the 
intne  and  failing  in  a  veflel.  .  n 

It  is  faid  of  Sefoftris,  that  he  conftruaed  a  flu p  Wonderful 
which  was  280  cubits  in  length  ^  was  of  cedar  fli.p.aSe- 
plated  without  with  gold,  and  inlaid  with  filver ,  and  ^ 
ft  was,  when  finithed,  dedicated  to  Ofins  at  Thebes 
It  is  not  credible  that  there  (hould  have  been  a  fhip  ot 
this  fize,  efpecially  in  an  inland  diftrift,  the  moft  re¬ 
mote  of  any  in  Egypt.  It  was  certainly  a  temple  and 
a  fhrine.  The  former  was  framed  upon  this  large 
fcale  ;  and  it  was  the  latter  on  which  the  gold  and  El¬ 
ver  were  fo  lavifhly  expended.  There  is  a  remarkable 
circumftance  relating  to  theArgonaut.cexped.Uon  , 
that  the  dragon  flain  by  Jafon  was  of  the  fize  of  a 
trireme  ;  by  which  muft  be  meant,  that  it  was  of  the 
fliape  of  a  (hip  in  general,  for  there  were  no  triremes 
at  the  time  alluded  to.  And  I  have  moreover  fhown 
that  all  thefe  dragons,  as  they  have  been  reprefented  by 
the  poets,  were  in  reality  temples,  Dracontia  ;  where, 
among  other  rites,  the  worfhip  of  the  ferpent  was  in- 
ftituted.  There  is  therefore  reafon  to  think,  that  thu 
temple,  as  well  as  that  of  Sefoftris,  was  fafh.oned,  m 
refpea  to  its  fuperficial  contents,  after  the  model  of 
a  fhip  j  and  as  to  the  latter,  it  was  probably  intended. 
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in  its  outlines,  to  be  the  exaft  representation  of  the 
ark,  in  commemoration  of  which  it  was  certainly  built. 
It  was  a  temple  facred  to  Ofiris  at  Theba  :  or,  to  fay 
the  truth,  it  was  itfelf  called  Theba ;  and  both  the 
city,  faid  to  be  one  of  the  moft  ancient  in  Egypt,  as 
well  as  the  province,  were  undoubtedly  denominated 
from  it.  Now  <Theba  was  the  name  of  the  ark.  It  is 
the  very  word  made  life  of  by  the  facred  writer  3  fo 
that  we  may,  I  think*  be  allured  of  the  prototype 
after  which  this  temple  was  faftiioned.  It  is  faid  in¬ 
deed  to  have  been  only  280  cubits  in  length  ;  whereas 
the  ark  t>f  Noah  was  300.  But  this  is  a  variation  of 
only  one-fifteenth  in  the  whole  :  and  as  the  ancient 
cubit  was  not  in  all  countries  the  fame,  we  may  fup- 
pofe  that  this  difparity  arofe  rather  from  the  manner  of 
meafuring,  than  from  any  real  difference  in  the  extent 
of  the  building.  It  was  an  idolatrous  temple,  faid  to 
have  been  built  by  Sefoftris  in  honour  of  Ofiris.  I 
have  been  repeatedly  obliged  to  take  notice  of  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  Greeks  in  refpecf  to  ancient  titles, 
and  have  fhown  their  mifapplication  of  terms  in  many 
inflances  j  efpecially  in  their  fuppofing  temples  to  have 
been  erected  by  perfons  to  whom  they  were  in  reality 
facred.  Sefoftris  wras  Ofiris  3  the  fame  as  Dionufus, 
Menes,  and  Noah.  He  is  called  Seifithrus  by  Abyde- 
nus  j  Xixouthros  by  Berofus  and  Apollodorus  3  and  is 
reprefented  by  them  as  a  prince  in  whofe  time  the  de¬ 
luge  happened.  He  was  called  Zuth,  Xuth,  and  Zeus  ; 
and  had  certainly  divine  honours  paid  to  him. 

“  Paufanias  gives  a  remarkable  account  of  a  temple 
o  Hercules  at  Eruthra  in  Ionia  ;  which  he  mentions 
as  of  the  higheft  antiquity,  and  very  like  thofe  of 
Egypt*.  The  deity  was  reprefented  upon  a  float,  and 
was  fuppofed  to. have  come  thither  in  this  manner  from 
Phoenicia.  Ariftid.es  mentions,  that  at  Smyrna,  upon 
the  feaft  called  Dionyjia ,  a  fhip  ufed  to  be  carried  in 
proceftion.  The  fame  cuflom  prevailed  among  the 
Athenians  at.  the  Panathenrea  3  when  what  was  termed 
the  facred  fhip  was  borne  with  great  reverence  through 
the  city  to  the  temple  of  Dameter  at  Eleufis.  At 
Phalerus,  near  Athens,  there  were  honours  paid  to  an 
unknown  hero,  who  was  reprefented  in  the  ftern  of  a 
fhip.  At  Olympia,  the  mod  facred  place  in  Greece, 
was  a  reprefenlation  of  the  like  nature.  It  was  a 
building  like  the  fore-part  of  a  fhip,  which  flood  fa¬ 
cing^  the  end  of  the  hippodromus  ;  and  towards  the 
middle  of  it  was  an  altar,  upon  which,  at  the  renewal 
of  each  olympiad,  certain  rites  were  performed. 

“  I  think  it. is  pretty  plain  that  all  thefe  emblemati¬ 
cal  representations,  of  which  I  have  given  fo  many  in- 
nances,  related  to  the  hiftory  of  the  deluge,  and  the 
confer vation  of  one  family  in  the  ark.  This  hiftory 
was  pretty  recent  when  thefe  works  were  executed 
in  Egypt,  ,  and  when  the  rites  were  firft  eftablifhed  : 
and  there  is  reafon  to  think,  that  in  early  times  moft 
fhrines  of  the  Mizraim  were  formed  under  the  refem- 
blance  of  a  fhip,  in  memory  of  this  great  event.  Nay, 
farther,  both  fhips  and  temples  received  their  names 
Bom  thence,  being  ftyled  by  the  Greeks,  who  bor¬ 
rowed  largely  from  Egypt,  and  N**,  and  ma¬ 

nners  N xvreu,  Nauta ,  in  reference  to  the  patriarch, 
who  was  varioufiy  ftyled  Notts,  Nous,  and  Noah. 

“  however  the  Greeks  may  in  their  myfteries  have 
lometimes  introduced  a  fhip  as  a  fymbol,  yet  in  their 
references  to  the  deluge  itfelf,  and  to  the  perfons  pre- 
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ferved,  they  always  fpeak  of  an  ark.  And  though 
they  were  apt  to  mention  the  fame  perfon  under  va-  1 
rious  titles,  and  by  thefe  means  different  people  feein 
to  be  made  principals  in  the  fame  hiftory  ;  yet  they 
were  fo  far  uniform  in  their  account  of  this  particular 
event,  that  they  made  each  of  them  to  be  expofed  in 
an  ark.  Thus  it  is  faid  of  Deucalion,  Perftus,  and 
Dionufus,  that  they  were  expofed  upon  the  waters  in 
a  machine  of  this  fabric.  Adonis  was  hid  in  an  ark 
by  Venus,  and  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  a  ftate  of 
death  for  a  year.  Theocritus  introduces  a  paftoral 
perfonage  named  Comates,  who  was  expofed  in  an  ark 
for  the  fame  term,  and  wonderfully  preferved.  Of 
Ofiris  being  expofed  in  an  ark  we  have  a  very  remark¬ 
able  account  in  Plutarch  j  who  mentions,  that  it  was 
on  account  of  Typhon,  and  that  it  happened  on  the 
1.7th  of  th.e  month  Athyr,  when  the  fun  was  in  Scor¬ 
pio.  This,  in  my  judgment,  was  the  precife  time 
when  Noah  entered  the  ark,  and  when  the  flood  came, 
which,  in  the  Egyptian  mythology,  was  called  Tv- 
pbott.  J 

Syphon  is  one  of  thofe  whofe  charafler  has  beenExplana- 
greatly  confounded.  This  has  arifen  from  two  differ- t  on  oftIie 
ent  perfonages  being  included  under  one  name,  who  '7’rd 
undoubtedly  were  diftinguiflied  in  tile  language  of  E-™' 
gypt.  Typhon  was  a  compound  of  Tupb  or  Tupha- 
On ;  and  fignified  a  high  altar  of  the  Deity.  There 
were  feveral  fuch  in  Egypt,  upon  which  they  offered 
human  facnfices  ;  and  the  cities  which  had  thefe  al¬ 
tars  were  ftyled  Typhoman.  But  there  was  another 
lyphon,  who  was  very  different  from  the  former,  how¬ 
ever  by  miftake  blended  with  that  charafter.  By  this 
was  fignified  a  mighty  whirlwind  and  inundation  ;  and 
it  oftentimes  denoted  the  ocean  ;  and  particularly  the 
ocean  in  a  ferment.  For,  as  Plutarch  obfervcs,  by 
lyphon  was  underftood  any  thing  violent  and  unruly. 

It  was  a  derivative  from  Tuph,  like  the  former  name  ; 
which  Tuph  feems  here  to  have  been  the  fame  as  the 
buph  of  the  Hebiews.  By  this  they  denoted  a  whirl¬ 
wind  ;  but  among  the  Egyptians  it  tvas  taken  in  a 
greater  latitude,  and  fignified  any  thing  boifterous, 
particularly  the  fea.  Plutarch  fpeaks  of  it  as  denoting 
the  fea ;  and  fays  likewife,  that  the  fait  of  the  fea 
was  called  the  foam  of  Typhon.  It  fignified  alfo  a 
whirl  wind,  as  we  learn  from  Euripides,  who  expreffes 
it  Tuphos  ;  and  the  like  is  to  be  found  in  Hefychius, 
who  calls  it  a  violent  wind. 

“  The  hiftory  of  Typhon  was  taken  from  hiero- 
glyphical  defcriptions.  In  thefe  the  dove,  oinas,  was 
reprefented  as  hovering  over  the  mundane  egg,  which 
was  expofed  to  the  fury  of  Typhon  :  For  an  egg, 
containing  in  it  the  elements  of  life,  was  thought  no 
improper  emblem  of  the  ark,  in  which  were  preferved 
the  rudiments  of  the  future  world.  Hence,  in  the 
Dionufiaca,  and  in  other  myfteries,  one  part  of  the 
nocturnal  ceremony  confided  in  the  confecration  of  an 
egg.^  By  this,  we  are  informed  by  Porphyry  was 
fignified  the  world.  This  world  was  Noah  and  his  fa¬ 
mily  ;  even  all  mankind,  inclofed  and  preferved  in  the 
ark. 

“  In  refpeft  to  Typhon,  it  muft  be  confeffed  that 
the  hiftory  given  of  him  is  attended  with  fome  obfeu- 
nty.  The  Grecians  have  comprehended  feveral  cha- 
rafters  under  one  term,  which  the  Egyptians  undoubt¬ 
edly  diftinguifhed.  The  term  was  ufed  for  a  title  as 
® 2  well 
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well  as  a  name  ;  and  feveral  of  thofe  perfonages  which  Noah  in 
'  had  a  relation  to  the  deluge,  were  ftyled  Typhonian  or 
Diluvian.  All  thefe  the  Grecians  have  included  un¬ 
der  one  and  the  fame  name,  Typhon.  The  real  deity 
by  whom  the  deluge  was  brought  upon  the  earth  had 
the  appellation  of  Typhonian,  by  which  was  meant 
Diluvii  Deus  (a).  It  is  well  known  that  the  ark  was 
conftrufted  by  a  divine  commiflion  :  in  which,  when 
it  was  completed,  God  inclofed  the  patriarch  and  his 
family.  Hence  it  is  faid,  that  Typhon  made  an  ark 
of  curious  workmanfhip,  that  he  might  difpoe  °  *  e 

body  of  Ofiris.  Into  this  Ofiris  entered,  and  was  (hut 
up  by  Typhon.  All  this  relates  to  the  Typhonian 
deity  who  inclofed  Noah,  together  with  his  family, 
within  the  limits  of  an  ark.  The  patriarch  alfo  who 
was  thus  interefted  in  the  event,  had  the  title  ot  Ty¬ 
phonian.  I  have  fhown  that  the  ark  by  the  mytho- 
logifts  was  fpoken  of  as  the  mother  of  mankind.  1  he 
flay  in  the  ark  was  looked  upon  as  a  date  °*  death 

t  l.«L  Upon 
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the  cuftoms  of  various  nations,  not  only  in  Deluge.  _ 
the  eaft  but  the  weft  alfo.  Of  the  numberlefs  tefti- 
monies  of  the  truth  of  this  part  of  facred  hiftory  to 
be  met  with  among  the  weftern  nations,  however,  we 
ft, all  feleft  one  more,  which  is  an  ancient  coin  ufually  I4 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Apamean  medal.  The  Account  of 
learned  Falcone,™,  (%•  Mr  B,,a».)  h«  a 
differtation  upon  a  coin  of  Philip  the  Elder,  which  ^ 
was  ft  ruck  at  Apamea  (b),  and  contained  on  its  re- 
verfe  an  epitome  of  this  hiftory.  The  reverie  of  moft 
Afiatic  coins  relates  to  the  religion  and  mythology  of 
the  places  where  they  were  (truck  On  the  reverfe  of 
this  coin  is  delineated  a  kind  of  fquare  machine  float¬ 
ing  upon  the  water.  Through  an  opening  in  it  are 
feen  two  perfons,  a  man  and  a  woman,  as  low  as  t  e 
breaft:  and  upon  the  head  of  the  woman  is  a  veil. 

Over  this  ark  is  a  triangular  kind  of  pediment,  on 
which  there  fits  a  dove  ;  and  below  it  another  which 
feems  to  flutter  its  wings,  and  hold  in  its  mouth  a  (mail 
branch  of  a  tree.  Before  the  machine  is  a  maniol- 
, owing  a  woman,  who  b,, he,,  ...®do  fan  »  W 


this  point  was  uie  wimucy-y-  —  - 
flory  is  obfcurely  alluded  to  in  the  account  of  lyphcm  , 
of  whom  it  is  faid,  that  without  any  regard  to  time 
or  place,  he  forced  a  paffage  and  burft  into  light  ob¬ 
liquely  through  the  fide  of  his  mother.  This  return 
to  light  was  defcribed  as  a  revival  from  the  grave;  and 
Plutarch  accordingly  mentions  the  return  of  Oliris 
from  Hades,  after  he  had  been  for  a  long  feafon  in¬ 
clofed  in  an  ark  and  in  a  ftate  of  death.  This  re¬ 
newal  of  life  was  by  the  Egyptians  efteemed  a  fecond 
ftate  of  childhood.  They  accordingly,  in  their  hiero¬ 
glyphics,  defcribed  him  as  a  boy,  whom  they  placed 
upon  the  lotus  or  water-lily,  and  called  him  On as  He 
was  the  fuppofed  fon  of  Ifis ;  but  it  has  been 
that  Ifis,  Rhea,  Atargatis,  werealemblemsotth 
ark,  that  receptacle  which  was  ftyled  the  mother  of 
mankind.  Orus  is  reprefentedas  undergoing  from 
the  Titans  all  that  Ofiris  fuflered  from  Typhon  ,  and 
the  fame.  Hence  it  is  laid 


ed  editor  of  this  account  fays,  that  it  had  fallen  to  his 
lot  to  meet  with  three  of  thefe  coins  They  wer?  of 
brafs,  and  of  the  medallion  fizc  One  of  them  he 
mentions  to  have  feen  in  the  collefhon  of  the  duke 
of  Tufcany  ;  the  fecond  in  that  of  the  cardinal  Otto- 
boni  ;  and  the  third  was  the  property  of  Auguftino 
Chiai  nenhew  to  Pope  Alexander  V 11.  rs 

Not  content  with  thefe  teftimonies,  however,  which  Accounts  & 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  weftern  regions,  or  at eaft  t0  be  met 
in  thofe  not  very  far  to  the  eaftward,  our  author  Ihovvs  yith in 
that  “the  fame  mythology  (of  the  Egyptians  k  and  chma  and 

the  fame  hieroglyphics,  were  carried  as  far.  lif  daT  ^ 
and  Japan;  where  they  are  to  be  found  at  this  day. 

The  Indians  have  a  perfon  whom  they  call  Buto  or 
Budo.  This  is  the  fame  as  Boutus  of  Egypt,  Battus 
of  Cyrene,  and  Bceotus  of  Greece:  the  account  gi¬ 
ven  of  him  is  fimilar  to  that  of  Typhon  ;  for  it  is  faid 
that  he  did  not  come  to  life  in  the  ufual  way,  but 


the  hiftory  at  bottom  is  .  •  that  he  flia  not  tumt  w  - --  —  -  . 

of  Ifis  that  ftie  had  the  power  of  making  people  lm-  ri  r  fjw  through  the  fide  of  his  mother  ; 

mortal ;  and  that  when  L  found  her  fon  Orus,  in  the  as  a  virgin.  This  hiftory, 

mid  ft  of  the  waters,  dead  through  the  malice  of  the  winch  mothe  among  [he  Indians,  IS  of  great 


midlt  ot  tne  waccis,  “  t>  -  , 

Titans,  (he  not  only  gave  him  a  renewal  of  life,  but 
alfo  conferred  upon  him  immortality.  _ 

In  this  manner  does  our  author  decipher  almoft  al 
the  ancient  fables  of  which  no  fatisfaftory  folution  was 
ever  given  before.  He  (hows  that  the  primitive  gods  ot 
'Egypl  who  we,e  in  nm*, =  -*«■£ 


w  current  -  -  '  •  r 

antiquity,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  account  given  of 
this  perfonage  by  Clemens  Alexandnnus.  There  s 
a  eaft  of  Indians  (fays  he)  who  are  difciples  of  Bou- 
tas.  This  perfon,  on  account  of  Ins  extraordinary 

ever  given  ucu.^.  --- - .  -  i  .u  fanftity,  they  look  up  to  as  a  god.  T  ie  name  o 

Egypt,  who  were  in  number  eight,  were  no  other  than  ianc^y,  anJ  Bo;otuS)  though  apparently  con- 

the^eight  perfons  faved  m  the  ark  ;  that  almolJ  al  f„red  ’  on  the  patriarchs,  yet  originally  related  to  the 

dpities  had  one  way  or  other  a  reference  ^  which  he  was  preferved.  Of  this  fome 


heathen  deities  had  one  way  or  other  a  reference 
Noah.  He  (hows  that  he  was  charaaerifed  under  the 
titles  of  Janus,  Nercus,  Proteus,  Oannes,  ^agon,  &c. 
&c.  and  in  (hort,  that  the  deluge,  fo  far  fr0m  b  ^ 
unknown  to  the  heathens,  or  forgot  by  them,  was  in 
a  manner  the  bafis  of  the  whole  of  their  worthip.  He 
traces  the  hiftory  of  the  raven  and  dove  Tent  forth  by 


machine* "in  %^otZ 

z2b;»-t 

and  Bceotus  is  faid  by  Diodorus  Siculus  to  have  been 
he  fon  of  Neptune  and  Arne,  which  is  a  contraft.on 
of  Irene  the  ark.  The  chief  city,  Boutus  in  E^ypt 


(A)  .  pln„reh  o.„,  ,h,<  ,h«  EgyP,-„„,  in  to.  Uto- TIP'-  »  ~  -h“  H"’”!  the 
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Deluge,  where  was  the  floating  temple,  fignified  properly  the 
^  *  “  city  of  the  float  or  ark.  The  Boeotians,  who  in  the 

Dionufiaca  fo  particularly  commemorated  the  ark,  were 
fuppofed  to  be  defcended  from  an  imaginary  perfonage 
Boeotus;  and  from  him  likewife  their  country  was 
thought  to  have  received  its  name.  But  Boeotus  was 
merely  a  variation  from  Boutus,  and  Butus,  the  ark  ; 
which  in  ancient  times  was  indifferently  flyled  Theba, 
Argus,  Aren,  Butus,  and  Boeotus.  The  term  Cibo- 
tus  is  a  compound  of  the  fame  purport,  and  fignifies 
both  the  temple  of  the  ark  and  alfo  a  place  for  fhip- 
ping. 

“  All  the  myfleries  of  the  Gentile  world  feem  to 
have  been  memorials  of  the  deluge,  and  of  the  event 
which  immediately  fucceeded.  They  confided  for  the 
mod  part  of  a  melancholy  procefs  5  and  were  celebra¬ 
ted  by  night  in  commemoration  of  the  date  of  darknefs 
in  which  the  patriarch  and  his  family  had  been  invol¬ 
ved.  The  fird  thing  at  thofe  awful  meetings  was  to 
offer  an  oath  of  fecrecy  to  all  who  were  to  be  initiated  : 

16  after  which  they  proceeded  to  the  ceremonies  :  thefe 
Explanation  began  with  a  defcription  of  chaos;  by  which  was  fig- 
of the  word  nified  fome  memorial  of  the  deluge.  Chaos  was  cer- 
Cbaos.  tainly  the  fame  as  the  great  abyfs.  Who,  fays 

Epiphanius,  is  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  that  Chaos 
and  Buthos,  the  abyfs,  are  of  the  fame  purport  ? 

“  The  names  of  the  deities  in  Japan  and  China,  and 
the  form  of  them,  as  well  as  the  mythology  with  which 
they  are  attended,  point  out  the  country  from  wdience 
they  originally  came.  In  China  the  deity  upon  the 
lotus  in  the  midd  of  waters,  has  been  long  a  favourite 
emblem,  and  was  imported  from  the  wed  :  the  in- 
dgne  of  the  dragon  was  from  the  fame  quarter.  The 
Cuthites  worfhipped  Cham,  the  fun  ;  whofe  name  they 
varioudy  compounded.  In  China  mod  things  which 
have  any  reference  to  fplendour  and  magnificence,  feem 
to  be  denominated  from  the  fame  objeft.  Cham  is 
faid,  in  the  language  of  that  country,  to  fignify  any 
thing  fupreme.  Cum  is  a  fine  building  or  palace,  fimi- 
Iar  to  Coma  of  the  Ammonians.  Cum  is  a  lord  or  ma- 
der  p  Cham  a  fceptre,  Badly,  by  Cham  is  fignified  a 

I  pried,  analogous  to  the  Chamanim  and  Chamenim  of 

Cutha  and  Babylonia.  The  country  itfelf  is  by  the 
Tartars  called  Ham.  The  cities  Cbam-ju,  Campion, 
Compition,  Cumdan,  Chamul,  and  many  others  of  the 
fame  form,  are  manifeftly  compounded  of  the  facred 
term  Cham.  Cambalu,  the  name  of  the  ancient  me¬ 
tropolis,  is  the  city  of  Cham-bal  ;  and  Milton  dyles  it 
▼ery.  properly  Cambalu ,  feat  of  Cathaian  Chan .  By 
this  is  meant  the  chief  city  of  the  Cuthean  monarch  ; 
for  Chan  is  a  derivative  of  Cahen,  a  prince.  It  feems 
fometimes  in  China  and  Japan  to  have  been  exprefled 

IQuan  and  Quano. 

“  Two  temples  are  taken  notice  of  by  Hamilton,  near 
Syrian  in  Pegu,  which  he  reprefents  as  fo  like  in  druc- 
ture,  that  they  feemed  to  be  built  on  the  fame  model. 
One  of  thefe  was  called  Kiakiack,  or  the  God  of  Gods 
temple .  The  other  is  called  the  temple  of  Dagun  ;  and 
the  door  and  windows  of  it  are  perpetually  diut,  fo  that 
none  can  enter  but  the  prieds.  They  will  not  tell  of 
what  fhape  the  idol  is,  but  only  fay  that  it  is  not  of 
human  form.  The  former  deity,  Kiakiack,  is  repre- 
tented  as  afleep,  of  a  human  fhape,  and  60  feet  long  ; 
and  when  he  awakes,  the  world  is  to  be  dedroyed.  As 
foon  as  Kiakiack  has  diflblved  the  frame  and  being  of 


this  world,  Dagun  will  gather  up  the  fragments,  and  Deluge, 
make  a  new  one.  I  make  no  doubt  but  the  true  name  w — v~~ 
of  the  temple  was  lach-Iach ,  and  dedicated  to  the 
fame  god  as  the  Jachufi  in  Japan.  Mr  Wife  takes  no¬ 
tice  of  the  Grecian  exclamation  to  Dionufus,  when  the 
terms  Iacche ,  0  lacche ,  were  repeated  :  and  he  fuppofes, 
with  great  probability,  that  the  Peguan  name  had  a 
reference  to  the  fame  deity.  It  is  certain,  that  the 
worfhip  of  Dionufus  prevailed  very  early  among  the 
nations  in  the  ead.  The  Indians  ufed  to  maintain, 
that  his  rites  fird  began  among  them.  Profedor  Bay¬ 
er  has  fhown,  that  traces  of  his  worfhip  are  dill  to  be 
obferved  among  the  Tamuli  of  Tranquebar.  “  They 
have  a  tradition  (fays  he),  that  there  was  once  a  gigan¬ 
tic  perfon  named  Maidafhuren ,  who  was  born  of  Nifa- 
dabura  near  the  mountain  Meru.  He  had  the  horns 
of  a  bull,  and  drank  wine,  and  made  war  upon  the  gods. 

He  was  attended  by  eight  Pudam ,  who  were  gigantic 
and  mifchievous  demons,  of  the  family  of  thofe  Indian 
fhepherds  called  KobalerP  In  this  account  we  have 
a  manifed  reference  to  the  hidory  of  Dionufus,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Dionufians,  by  whom  his  rites  were 
introduced.  And  we  may  perceive  that  it  bears 
a  great  refemblance  to  the  accounts  tranfmitted  by  the 
Grecians.  What  are  thefe  Kobaler,  who  were  de¬ 
fcended  from  the  fhepherds,  but  the  fame  as  the  Coba- 
li  of  Greece,  the  uniform  attendants  upon  Dionufus  ? 
a  fet  of  prieds  whofe  cruelty  and  chicanery  rendered 
them  infamous.  ‘  The  Cobali  (fays  an  ancient  au¬ 
thor)  were  a  fet  of  cruel  daemons,  who  followed  in 
the  retinue  of  Dionufus.  It  is  a  term  made  ufe  of  for 
knaves  and  cheats.’ 

“  As  the  deity,  in  the  fecond  temple  of  Syrian, 
to  which  drangers  were  not  admitted,  was  not  of  a  hu¬ 
man  form,  and  was  called  Dagun ,  we  may  eafily  con¬ 
ceive  the  hidden  chara&er  under  which  he  was  defcri- 
bed.  We  may  conclude,-  that  it  was  no  other  than 
that  mixed  figure  of  a  man  and  a  fifh,  under  which  he 
was  of  old  worfhipped  both  in  Paledine  and  Syria. 

He  is  exprefled  under  this  fymbolical  reprefentation  in 
many  parts  of  India  }  and  by  the  Bramiiis  is  called  ' 

Wiflnoli  or  Vifhnou .  Dagon  and  Vidmou  have  a  like 
refeience.  They  equally  reprefent  the  man  of  the  fea 
called  by  Berofus  Oannes  ;  whofe  hidory  Has  been  re- 
verfed  by  the  Indians.  They  fuppofe  that  he  will  re- 
dore  the  world,  when  it  fhall  be  dedroyed  by  the  chief 
God.  But  by  Dagon  is  fignified  the  very  perfon 
through  whom  the  earth  has  been  already  redored 
when  it  wras  in  a  date  of  ruin,  and  by  whom  mankind 
was  renewed.  Dagon  and  Noah,  I  have  fhown  to  be 
the  fame.  Vifhnou  is  reprefented,  like  Dagon,  under 
the  mixed  figure  of  a  man  and  a  fifh,  or  rather  of  a 
man,  a  princely  figure,  proceeding  from  a  fifh.  The 
name  of  this  didri£l,  near  which  the  temples  above 
dand,  we  find  to  be  called  Sytdan  ;  jud  as  was  named 
the  region  where  dood  the  temples  of  At'argatis  and 
Dagon*  Syrus,  Syria,  and  Syrian,  are  all  of  the  fame 
purport,  and  fignify  Cceledis  and  Solaris,  from  Sehor m 
the  fun.”  * 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  defcribe  fome  of  the 
Indian  temples  or  pagodas ;  particularly  thofe  of  Sal-- 
fette,  Elephanta,  and  another  called  Elora ,  near  Au- 
runghabad  in  the  province  of  Balagate,  which  w’as* 
vifited  by  Thevenot.  The  traveller  relates,  that 
u  upon  making  diligent  inquiry  among  the  natives 
1  about 
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about  the  origin  of  thefe  wonderful  buildings,  the  con- 
ftant  tradition  was,  that  all  thefe  pagodas,  great  and 
fmall,  with  all  their  works  and  ornaments,  were  made 
by  giants  ;  but  in  what  age  they  could  not  tell.’> 

'  “  Many  of  thefe  ancient  ftru&urcs  (continues  Mr 
Bryaut)  have  been  attributed  to  Ramfcander ,  or  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  ;  but  there  is  nothing  among  thefe 
ftatelv  edifices  that  in  the  lead  favours  of  Grecian 
workmanfhip  ;  nor  had  that  monarch,  nor  any  of  the 
princes  after  him,  opportunity  to  perform  works  of 
this  nature.  We  have  not  the  lealt  reafon  to  think 
that  they  ever  poffefied  the  country  ;  for  they  were 
called  off  from  their  attention  this  way  by  feuds  and 
engagements  nearer  home.  There  is  no  tradition  ^of 
this  country  having  been  ever  conquered  except  by  the 
fabulous  armies  of  Hercules  and  Dionufus.  What  has 
led  people  to  think  that  thefe  works  were  the  operation 
of  Alexander,  is  the  fimilitude  of  the  name  Ramtxan- 
der.  To  this  perfen  they  have  fometimes  been  attri¬ 
buted  *,  but  Ramtxander  was  a  deity,  the  fuppofed 
fon  of  Bal ;  and  he  is  introduced  among  the  perfon- 
ages  who  were  concerned  in  the  incarnations  of  Vifti- 

nou.  r 

“  The  temple  of  Elora,  and  all  the  pagodas  ol 
which  I  have  made  mention,  muff  be  of  great  antiquity, 
as  the  natives  cannot  reach  their  era.  I  hey  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  work  of  the  Indo-Cuthites,  who  came 
fo  early  into  thefe  partc.  And  that  thefe  ftru£tures 
were  formed  by  them,  will  appear  from  many  circum- 
dances  ;  but  efpecially  from  works  of  the  fame  magni¬ 
ficence  which  were  performed  by  them  in  other  places. 
For  fcarce  any  people  could  have  effetfed  fuch  great 
works,  but  a  branch  of  that  family  which  ereded  the 
tower  in  Babylonia,  the  walls  of  Balbec,  aud  the  pyra¬ 
mids  of  Egypt. ^  . 

Havincr  then  deferibed  a  number  of  Ealt  Indian  , 
idols  of  furprifing  magnitude,  «  the  Babylonians  and 
Egyptians  (fays  he),  and  all  of  the  fame  great  family, 
ufed  to  take  a  pleafure  in  forming  gigantic  figures,  and 
exhibiting  other  reprefentations  equally  ftupendous. 
Such  were  the  coloffal  ftatues  at  Thebes,  and  the 
fphinx  in  the  plains  of  Coume..  The  ftatue  erected 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  plains  of  Dura,  was  in 
height  threefcore  Babylonifh  cubits.  It  was  proba¬ 
bly  raifed  in  honour  of  Cham,  the  fun  ;  and  perhaps  it 
was  alfo  dedicated  to  the  head  of  the  Chaldaic  family  ; 
who  was  deified,  and  reverenced  under  that  title. 
Marcellinus  takes  notice  of  a  ftatue  of  Apolio  named 
Corneas  ;  which,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Verus,  was 
brought  from  Seleucia  to  Rome.  This  related  to  the 
fame  deity  as  the  preceding.  We  may  alfo  infer,  that 
the  temple  at  K/.mju  was  erected  to  Cham  the  iun, 
whom  the  people  worfliipped  under  the  name  of  Samo- 

riifu , 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  Japan  the  pnefts  and  no¬ 
bility  have  the  title  of  Cami.  The  emperor  Quebacon- 
dono,  in  a  letter  to  the  Portuguefe  viceroy,  1585,  tells 
him  that  Japan  is  the  kingdom  of  Charms ;  whom, 
fays  he,  we  hold  to  be  the  fame  as  Scin,  the  origin  of 
all  things.  By  Scin  is  probably  meant  San,  the  fun  ; 
who  was  the  fame  as  Cham,  rendered  here  Cbamis. 
The  laws  of  the  country  are  fpoken  of  as  the  laws  of 
Cbamis  ;  and  we  are  told  by  Ktempfer,  that  all  the 
gods  were  ftyled  either  Sin  or  Cami.  The  founder  ot 
the  empire  is  faid  to  have  been  Tenfio  Dai  Sin,  or 
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u  Tenfio  the  god  of  light.”  Near  bis  temple  was  a  D 
cavern  religioufiy  vifited,  upon  account  of  his  having  v— 
been  once  bid  when  no  fun  nor  ftars  appeared.  He 
was  effeemed  the  fountain  of  day,  and  his  temple  was 
called  the  temple  of  Naiku.  Near  this  cavern  was  ano¬ 
ther  temple,  in  which  the  canufi  or  priefts  fnowed  an 
image  of  the  deity  fitting  upon  a  cow.  It  was  called 
Dainits  No  Ray,  “  the  great  representation  of  the  fun.” 
One  of  their  principal  gods  is  Jafoifi,  fimilar  to  the 
Iacchus  of  the  welt.  Ksempfer  fajs,  that  he  is  the 
Apollo  of  the  Japanefe,  and  they  deferibe  him  as  the 
Egyptians  did  Orus.  His  temple  Hands  in  a  town 
called  Minnohi:  and  Jakufi  is  here  reprefented  upon  a 
gilt  tarate  flower  ;  which  is  faid  to  be  the  nympbaa  pa - 
lujlris  maxima,  or  jab  a  Fgyptiaca  of  Profper  Alpinus. 
One  half  of  a  large  feallop  lhell  is  like  a  canopy  placed 
over  him  ;  and  his  head  is  furrounded  with  a  crow  n  of 
rays.  They  have  alfo  an  idol  named  Menippe,  much 
reverenced  in  different  parts.  Both  thefe,  continues 
our  author,  relate  to  the  fame  perfon,  viz.  Noah. 
Kcempfer,  an  author  of  great  credit,  law  the  temple 
of  Dabys,  which  be  truly  renders  Daibod ,  at  Jedo  in 
Japan.  By  Daibod  was  meant  the  god  Budba,  whole 
religion  was  ftyled  the  Budfo,  and  which  prevailed 
greatly  upon  the  Indus  and  Ganges.  Karopfcr,  from 
whom  Mr  Bryant  takes  this  account,  fays,  that  the 
people  of  Siam  reprefent  him  under  the  form  of  a 
Moor,  in  a  fitting  ipofture,  and  of  a  piodigious  fize. 
His  Ikin  is  black,  and  his  hair  curled  (probably),  and 
the  images  about  him  are  of  the  fame  complexion. 

“  This  god  was  fuppofed  (fays  Mr  Bryant)  to  have 
neither  father  nor  mother.  By  Budha  we  are  certain¬ 
ly  to  underftand  the  idolatrous  fymbol  called  by  fome 
nations  Buddo  $  the  fame  as  Argus  and  Theba  (names 
-  for  the  ark).  In  the  mythology  concerning  it,  we 
may  fee  a  reference  both  to  the  machine  itfelf  and  to 
the  perfon  preferred  in  it.  In  confequence  of  which 
we  find  his  perfon  alfo  ftyled  Bod ,  Budha ,  and  Bud- 
do;  and  in  the  Weft  Butus,  Battus ,  and  Beat  us.  He 
was  faid  by  the  Indians  not  to  have  been  born  in  tne 
ordinary  way,  but  to  have  come  to  light  mdiredly 
through  the  fide  of  his  mother.  By  Clemens  ot 
Alexandria  he  is  called  Bouta  :  and  in  the  hiftory  ot 
this  perfon,  however  varied,  we  may  perceive  a  re¬ 
lation  to  the  arkite  deity  of  the  fea,  called  Fofetaon 
or  Neptune;  alfo  to  Arculus  and  Dionufus,  ftyled 
Bceotus  and  Thebanus .  Krempfer  has  a  curious  hiftory 
of  a  deity  of  this  fort  called  Abutto;  whofe  temple 
ftood  in  the  province  of  Bungo,  upon  the  fea  fhore, 
the  village  of  Toma.  About  a  quarter  of  a 
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German  mile  before  you  come  to  this  village,  ftands 
a  famous  temple  of  the  god  Abutto  ;  which  is  faid  to 
be  very  eminent  for  miraculoufly  curing  many  invete- 
rate  diftempers,  as  alfo  for  procuring  a  wind  and  good 
paffage.  For  this  reafon,  failors  and  paffengers  al¬ 
ways  tie  fome  farthings  to  a  piece  of  wood,  and  throw 
it  into  the  fea,  as  an  offering  to  this  Abutto,  to  obtain 
a  favourable  wind.  The  fame  deity  but  under  a  dif¬ 
ferent  name,  was  woilhipped  in  China.  Ihe  Apis, 
Mneuis,  and  Anubis  of  Egypt,  have  often  been  men¬ 
tioned  and  explained,  as  well  as  the  Minotaur  of  Crete. 
The  fame  hieroglyphics  occur  in  Japan  ;  and  we  are 
informed  by  Marco  Polo,  that  the  inhabitants  worthip 
idols  of  different  ftiapes.  Some  have  the  head  of  an 
ox,  fome  of  a  fwine,  and  others  the  head  ot  a  dx>g. 
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Deluge.  The  moft  common  reprefentarion  in  this  country  is 

”  v  that  of  Godfo  Ten  Oo ,  or  ‘  the  ox-headed  prince  of 
heaven.’ 

“  It  has  already  been  noticed,  that  the  ark  was 
reprefented  under  the  fymbol  of  an  egg,  called  the 
mundane  egg  ;  which  wras  expofed  to  the  rage  of  Ty- 
phon.  It  was  alfo  defciibed  under  the  figure  of  a  lu¬ 
nette,  and  called  Selene ,  the  moon.  The  perfon  by 
whom  it  was  framed,  and  who  through  its  means  was 
providentially  preferved,  occurs  under  the  charader  of 
a  fteer,  and  the  machine  itfelf  under  the  femblance  of 
a  cow  or  heifer.  We  have  moreover  been  told  that 
it  was  called  Cibotus ,  which  Clemens  of  Alexandria 
calls  Thebotha .  Epiphanius  mentions  it  by  the  name 
Idaal  Baoth ;  and  fays  that,  according  to  an  eaftern 
tradition,  a  perfon  named  Nun  wras  preferved  in  it. 
The  horfe  of  Neptune  was  another  emblem,  as  was 
alfo  the  hippopotamus  or  river-horfe.  The  people  of 
Elis  made  ufe  of  the  tortoife  for  the  fame  purpofe, 
and  reprefented  Venus  as  refting  upon  its  back.  Some 
traces  of  thefe  hieroglyphics  are  to  be  found  in  Japan, 
which  were  certainly  carried  thither  by  the  Indie  E- 
thiopians. 

“  Fnmi  an  account  of  a  temple  of  Daiboth  (probably 
the  fame  with  Daibod)  at  Meaco  in  Japan,  we  may 
perceive  that  the  people  there  fpeak  ‘of  the  renewal 
of  the  world  at  the  deluge  as  the  real  creation,  which 
I  have  Hi  own  to  be  a  common  miftake  in  the  hiftories 
of  this  event.  And  though  the  ftory  is  told  with  fome 
variation,  yet  in  all  the  circumftances  of  confequence 
it  accords  very  happily  with  the  mythology  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Greece.  It  matters  not  how  the  emblems 
have  by  length  of  time  been  mifinterpreted.  We  have 
the  mundane  egg  upon  the  waters,  and  the  concomi¬ 
tant  fymbol  of  the  moon  ;  and  the  egg  at  laft  opened 
by  the  afiiftance  of  the  facred  fleer,  upon  which  the 
world  ilTues  forth  to  this  day.”  The  author  proceeds 
afterwards  to  mention  the  great  veneration  paid  in 
thefe  parts  to  the  ox  and  cow  •  and  fays,  that  nobody 
dares  injure  them.  One  deity  of  the  Japanefe  was 
Canon,'  the  reputed  lord  of  the  ocean.  He  was  repre¬ 
fented  in  an  ered  pofture,  crowned  with  a  flower,  and 
coming  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  fifli.  He  is  reprefented 
in  the  fame  manner  by  the  natives  of  India,  and  named 
Vijhnou ^  and  Macau  ter  ;  and  he  is  to  be  found  in  other 
paits  of  the  eafb  Eather  Roufhet  mentions  a  tradi¬ 
tion  among  the  Indians  concerning  a  flood  in  the  days 
of  Vi fh n ou  which  covered  the  whole  earth.  It  "is 
moreover  reported  of  him,  that  feeing  the  prevalence 
of  the  waters,  he  made  a  float  ;  and  being  turned  into 
a  fhh,  he  fleered  it  with  his  tail.  This  perfon,  in  the 
account  of  the  Banians  by  Lord,  is  called  Menow ; 
which  certainly  fhould  be  exprefled  Meti-Now .  It  is 
f*id>  that  in  the  Shatter  of  this  people,  a  like  hiftory 
is  given  of  the  earth  being  overwhelmed  by  a  deluge, 
in  which  mankind  perifhed  ;  but  the  world  was  after¬ 
wards  renewed  in  two  nerfons  called  Menou  and  Cete - 
roupa.  Vifhnou  is  deferibed  under  many  chafers, 
which  he  is  faid  at  times  to  have  affumed.  One  of 
thefe,  according  to  the  bramins  of  Tanjour,  was  that 
of  Rama  Sami.  This  undoubtedly  is  the  fame  as  Sama 
Rama  of  Babylonia,  only  reverfed  :  and  it  relates  to 
that  great  phenomenon  the  Iris  ;  which  was  generally 
accompanied  with  the  dove,  and  held  in  veneration  by 
the  Semarim.  J 
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“  As  the  hiftory  of  China  is  fuppofed  to  extend  up-  Dduge. 
wards  to  an  amazing  height,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  — v— ^ 

confider  the  firft  eras  in  the  Chinefe  annals,  as  they  are 
reprefented  in  the  writings  of  Japan  ;  for  the  Japanefe 
have  preferved  hiftories  of  China  ;  and  by  fuch  a  colla¬ 
tion,  I  believe  no  fmall  light  may  be  obtained  towards 
the  difeovery  of  fome  important  truths.  Hitheito  it 
has  not  been  obferved  that  fuch  a  collation  could  be 
made.  , 

**  In  the  hiftories  of  this  country,  the  firft  monarch  Japanefe 
of  China  is  named  Foki ;  the  fame  whom  the  Chinefe hilt.ory°f 
call  Fohiy  and  place  at  the  head  of  their  lift.  ThisChina* 
prince  had,  according  to  fome,  the  body,  according  to 
others  the  head,  of  a  ferpent.  If  we  may  believe  the 
Japanefe  hiftorians,  he  began  his  reign  above  21,000 
years  before  Chrift.  The  fecond  Chinefe  emperor  was 
Sin-Noo,  by  the  people  of  China  called  Sin  Num  ;  snd 
many  begin  the  chronology  of  the  country  with  him. 

He  js  fuppofed  to  have  lived  about  3000  years  before 
Chrift  ;  confequently  there  is  an  interval  of  near  18,000 
years  between  the  firft  emperor  and  the  fecond  ;  a  cir- 
cumftance  net  to  be  credited.  The  third,  who  imme¬ 
diately  fucceeded  Sin-Noo,  was  Hoam-Ti.  In  this 
account  we  may,  I  think,  perceive,  that  the  Chinefe 
have  aded  like  the  people  of  Greece  and  other  re¬ 
gions.  The  hiftoiies  which  were  imported  they  have 
prefixed  to  the  annals  of  their  nation  ;  and  adopted 
the  firft  perfonages  of  antiquity,  and  made  them  mo- 
narchs  in  their  own  country.  Whom  can  we  fuppofe 
Fohi,  with  the  head  of  a  ferpent,  to  have  been,  but 
the  great  founder  of  all  kingdoms,  the  father  of  man¬ 
kind  ?  They  have  placed  him  at  an  immenfe  diftance, 
not  knowing  his  true  era.  And  I  think  we  may  be 
allured,  that  under  the  charader  of  Sin-Num  and  Sin- 
Noo  wTe  have  the  hiftory  of  Noah  ;  and  Haam-Ti  was- 
no  other  than  Ham.  According  to  Kaempfer,  Sin- 
Noo  was  exadly  the  fame  charader  as  Serapis  of  E- 
gypt.  *  He  vras  a  hufbandman,  and  taught  mankind 
agriculture,  and  thofe  arts  which  relate  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  fupport  of  life.  He  alfo  difeovered  the  virtues 
of  many  plants';  and  he  was  reprefented  with  the  head 
of  an  ox,  and  fometimes  only  w  ith  two  horns.  His 
pidure  is  held  in  high  eftimation  by  the  Chinefe.’  Well 
indeed  might  Kmmpfer  think,  that  in  Sin-Noo  he  favv 
the  charader  of  Serapis  ;  for  his  perfonage  wjas  no 
other  than  Sar-Apis,  the  great  father  of  mankind,  the 
fame  as  Men-Neuas  of  Egypt,  the  fame  alfo  as  Dionu- 
fus  and  Ofiris.  By  Du  Elalde  he  is  called  Chin-Nong , 
and  made  the  next  monarch  after  Fohi.  The  Chinefe 
accounts  afford  the  fame  hiftory  as  has  been  given 
above.. 

“  As  tlle  of  Noah  confifted  of  eight  perfons 

inclufive,  there  have  been  writers  who  have  placed 
fome  of  them  in  fucceftion,  and  fuppofed  that  there 
were  three  or  four  perfons  who  reigned  between  Sin- 
Noo  and  '  Hoam.  But  Du  Halde  fays,  that  in  the 
true  hiftories  of  the  country,  the  three  firft  monarchs 
were  Fohi,  Chin-Nong,  and  Koam,  whom  he  ftyles 
Hoang-TL  To  thefe,  he  fays,  the  arts  and  fciences 
owe  their  invention  and  progrefs.  Thus  we  find,  that 
thofe  who  were  heads  of  families  have  been  raifed  to 
be  princes;  and  their  names  have  been  prefixed  to  the 
lift  of  kings,  and  their  hiftory  fuperadded  to  the  an¬ 
nals  of  the  country.  It  is  further  obfervable,  in  the* 
accounts  given  of  thofe  fuppofed  kings,  that  their  tern* 
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of  life,  for  the  firft  five  or  fix  generations,  correfponds 
with  that  of  the  patriarchs  after  the  flood,  and  decreales 

much  in  the  fame  proportion. 

“  The  hiftorv  of  Japan  is  divided  into  three  eras ; 
which  confift  of  gods,  demigods,  and  mortals.  The 
perfon  whom  the  natives  look  upon  to  be  the  real 
founder  of  their  monarchy  is  named  Synmu-,  in  whole 
reign  the  Sintoo  religion,  the  mod  ancient  of  the 
country,  was  introduced.  It  was  called  Sin-sju  and 
Cbami-tnitfa  ■;  from  Sin  and  Chami,  the  deities  which 
were  the  objects  of  worfhip.  At  this  time  it  is  laid 
that  600  foreign  idols  were  brought  into  Japan,  lo 
the  Sintoo  religion  was  afterwards  added  the  Budio, 
together  with  the  worfhip  of  Amida.  This  deity  they 
commonly  reprefented  with  the  head  of  a  dog,  and 
efteemed  him  the  guardian  of  mankind.  This  re¬ 
ligion  was  more  complicated  than  the  former,  and 
abounded  with  hieroglyphical  reprefentations  and  my- 
fterious  rites.  It  is  the  fame  which  I  have  termed 
the  Arkite  Idolatry ,  wherein  the  facred  fleer  and  cow 
were  venerated.  The  deity  was  reprefented  upon 
the  lotus  and  upon  a  tortoife,  and  oftentimes  as  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  fifh.  In  this  alfo,  under  the  charter 
of  Budha,  we  may  trace  innumerable  memorials  of  the 
ark,  and  of  the  perfon  preferved  in  it.  The  author 
above,  having  mentioned  the  eleventh  emperor  inch- 
five  from  Syn-Mu,  tells  us,  that  in  his  time  thefe  rites 
began.  4  In  his  reign  Budo,  otherwife  called  Kobotus , 
came  over  from  the  Indies  to  Japan  ;  and  brought 
with  him,  upon  a  white  horfe,  his  religion  and  doc¬ 
trines.’  We  find  here,  that  the  objeft  of  worfhip  is 
made  the  perfon  who  introduced  it  (a  miftake  almolt 
univerfally  prevalent)  ;  otherwife  in  this  fhort  account, 
•what  a  curious  hiftory  is  unfolded  1 

“  The  only  people  to  whom  we  can  have  recourie 
for  any  written  memorials  concerning  thefe  things  are 
the  inhabitants  of  India  proper.  They  were,  we 
find,  the  perfons  who  introduced  thefe  hieroglyphics 
both  in  China  and  Japan.  It  will  therefore  be  worth 
while  to  confider  what  they  have  tranfmitted  concern¬ 
ing  their  religious  opinions;  as  we  may  _  from  hence 
obtain  ftill  greater  light  towards  explaining  this  lym- 
bolical  worfhip.  Every  manifeftation  of  God  s  good- 
nefs  to  the  world  was  in  the  firft  ages  expreffed  by  an 
hieroglyphic  •,  and  the  Deity  was  accordingly  de- 
fcribed  under  various  forms,  and  in  different  atti¬ 
tudes.  Thefe  at  length  were  miftaken  for  real  tranl- 
figurations ;  and  Viftinou  was  fuppofed  to  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  different  fliapes,  which  were  flyled  incarna¬ 
tions.  In  one  of  thefe  he  is  reprefented  under  the  fi¬ 
gure  before  mentioned,  of  a  princely  perfon  coming 
out  of  a  fifh.  In  another  he  appears  with  the  head 
of  a  boar,  treading  upon  an  evil  dxmon,  which  teems 
to  be  the  fame  as  the  Typhon  of  the  Egyptians.  _  Un 
•his  head  he  fupports  a  lunette,  in  which  are  feen  cities, 
towers,  in  fhort,  all  that  the  world  contains.  In 
Baldseus  we  have  a  delineation  and  hiftory  of  this  in¬ 
carnation.  Kircher  varies  a  little  in  his  reprefenta- 
tion,  yet  gives  him  a  fimilar  figure  of  the  Deity,  and 
ftyles  him  Vifhnou  Barachater.  By  this  I  fhould  think 
was  fignified  Vifhnou,  44  the  offspring  of  the  fifh. 
The  bramins  fay,  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  fer- 
pent  with  a  thoufand  heads  withdrew  itfelf,  and  would 
not  fupport  the  world,  it  was  fo  overburdened  with 
iiii.  Upon  this  the  earth  funk  in  the  great  abyfs  or 


waters,  and  mankind  and  all  that  breathed  perifhed. 
But  Vifhnou  took  upon  himfelf  the  form  above  de- 
fcribed,  and  diving  to  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  lifted  up 
the  earth  out  of  the  waters,  and  placed  it,  together 
with  the  ferpent  of  a  thoufand  heads,  upon  the  back  ot 
a  tortoife. 


Deluge. 
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In  the  third  volume  of  M. Perron’s  Zendavefta.  AccoumoJ 
there  is  an  account  given  of  the  cofmogony  of  the  aml 
Perfees  ;  alfo  of  the  fubfequent  great  events  that  en-deluge 
fued.  The  fupreme  Deity,  called  by  him  Ormifda,  given  by  the 
is  faid  to  have  accompliftied  the  creation  at  fix  dif-  Perfees. 
ferent  intervals.  He  firft  formed  the  heavens ;  at  the 
fecond  the  waters  ;  at  the  third  the  earth.  Next 
in  order  were  produced  the  trees  and  vegetables .  in 
the  fifth  place  were  formed  birds  and  fifties,  and  the 
wild  inhabitants  of  the  woods  -,  and  in  the  fixth  and 
laft  place,  he  created  man.  The  man  thus  produced 
is  faid  to  have  been  an  ox-like  perfon,  and  is  defcnbed 
as  confifting  of  a  purely  divine  and  a  mortal  part. 

For  fome  time  after  his  creation  he  lived  in  great  hap- 
pinefs;  but  at  laft  the  world  was  corrupted  by  a  dae¬ 
mon  named  Ahriman.  This  dmmon  had  the  boldnefs 
to  vifit  heaven  :  whence  he  came  down  to  the  earth  in 
the  form  of  a  ferpent,  and  introduced  a  fet  of  wicked 
beings,  called  iar/ijlers.  By  him  the  firft  ox-like  per- 
fonage,  called  Aboudad ,  was  fo  infefted  that  he  died  ; 
after  which  Kaiomorts,  probably  the  divine  part,  of 
which  the  ox  was  the  reprefentative,  died  alio.  Out  ot 
the  left  arm  of  the  deceafed  proceeded  a  being  called 
Go/choraun,  who  is  faid  to  have  raifed  a  cry  louder 
than  the  (hout  of  1000  men.  After  fome  converfation 
between  the  fupreme  Deity  and  Gofchoraun,  it  was 
determined  to  put  Ahriman  to  flight,  and  to  deftroy 
all  thofe  wicked  perfons  he  had  introduced ;  for  there 
now  feemed  to  be  an  univerfal  opposition  to  the  iu- 
preme  Deity  Ormifda.  At  this  feafon  a  fecond  ox¬ 
like  perfonage,  is  introduced  by  the  name  of  Tafchter. 

He  is  fpoken  of  both  as  a  ftar  and  a  fun.  At  the 
fame  time  he  is  mentioned  as  a  perfon  upon  earth 
under  three  forms.  By  Tafchter  is  certainly  fignified 
De  AJhter  ;  the  fame  perfon  whom  the  Greek  and  Sy¬ 
rians  reprefented  as  a  female,  and  called  4/larte.  She 
was  deferibed  horned,  and  fometimes  with  the  head  of 
a  bull ;  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  an  egg  ;  and  they 
efteemed  her  the  fame  as  Juno  and  the  moon. _  At 
laft  it  was  thought  proper  to  bring  an  univerfal  inun¬ 
dation  over  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  that  all  impurity 
might  be  walhed  away  ;  which  being  accomplifhed  by 
Tafchter,  every  living  creature  perilhed,  and  the  earth 
was  for  fome  time  entirely  covered.  At  laft,  the  wa¬ 
ters  retreating  within  their  proper  bounds,  the  moun¬ 
tain  of  Albordi  in  Ferakh-kand  firft  appeared  ;  which 
the  author  compares  to  a  tree,  and  fuppofes  that  all 
other  mountains  proceeded  from  it.  After  this  there 
was  a  renewal  of  the  world  ;  and  the  earth  was  reflored 
to  its  priftine  ftate.  The  particular  place  where  Or- 
mifda  planted  the  germina  from  whence  all  things 
were  to  fpring,  was  Ferakh-kand,  which  feems  to  be 
the  land  of  Arach  ;  the  country  upon  the  Araxes  111 

A  Thus  we  have  given  an  ample  fpecimen  of  this  very 
ingenious  author’s  method  of  reafonmg,  and  difcover- 
ing  traces  of  the  facrcd  hiftory  even  m  things  which 
have  been  thought  leaf!  to  relate  to  it.  lha -  the 
Greeks  and  weftern  nations  had  fome  knowledge  o 
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the  flood,  has  never  been  denied  ;  and  from  what 
'keen  already  related,  it  appears  that  the  fame  has  per¬ 
vaded  the  remote!*  regions  of  the  eaft.  The  know¬ 
ledge  which  thefe  people  have  of  the  fall  of  man,  and 
the  evil  confequences  which  enfued,  cannot,  according 
to  our  author,  be  the  confequences  of  their  intercourfe 
with  Chriftia.ns.;  for  their  traditions  afford  neither  any 
traces  of  Chriftianity,  nor  its  founder.  Whatever  truths 
may  be  found  in  their  writings,  therefore,  mull  be  de¬ 
rived  from  a  more  ancient  fource.  “  There  are  (fays 
he)  in  every  climate  fome  fhattered  fragments  of  ori¬ 
ginal  hiflory  ;  fome  traces  of  a  primitive  and  univerfal 
language  :  and  thefe  may  be  obferved  in  the  names  of 
deities,  terms  of  worfhip,  and  titles  of  honour,  which 
prevail  among  nations  widely  feparated,  who  for  ages 
had  no  connexion.  The  like  may  be  found  in  the 
names  of  pagodas  and  temples  ;  and  of  fuHdry  other 
objects  which  will  prelent  themfelves  to  the  traveller. 
Even  America  would  contribute  to  this  purpofe.  The 
more  rude  the  monuments,  the  more  ancient  they  may 
poflibly  prove,  and  afford  a  greater  light  upon  in¬ 
quiry.” 

.  The  accounts  hitherto  met  with  in  this  continent, 
accounts  of  indeed,  are  far  from  being  equally  authentic  and  fatis- 
the  deluge,  faftory  with  thofe  hitherto  treated  of.  In  Acofta’s 
hiilory  of  the  Indies,  however,  we  are  informed,  that 
the. Mexicans  make  particular  mention  of  a  deluge  in 
their  country,  by  which  all  men  were  drowned.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  them,  one  Viracocha  came  out  of  the  great 
lake  Titicaca  in  their  country.  This  perfon  Raid  in 
Tiaguanaco,  where  at  this  day  are  to  be  feen  the  ruins 
of  fome  ancient  and  very  ffrange  buildings.  From 
thence  he  came  to  Cufco,  where  mankind  began  to 
multiply.  They  fliow  alfo  a  fmall  lake,  where  they 
lay  the  fun  hid  himfelf :  for  which  reafon  they  facri- 

fice  largely  to  him,  both  men  and  other  animals. _ 

Hennepin  informs  us,  that  fome  of  the  favages  are  of 
opinion,  that  a  certain  fpirit,  called  Otkvn  by  the  Iro¬ 
quois,  and  A tahauta  by  thofe  at  the  mouth  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  St  Lawrence,  is  the  creator  of  the  world  ;  that 
Mejfou  repaired  it  after  the  deluge.  They  fay,  that 
this  MeiTou  or  Otkon,  being  a-hunting  one  day,  his 
dogs  loft  themfelves  in  a  great  lake,  which  thereupon 
overflowing,  covered  the  whole  earth  in  a  flhort  time, 
and  fwallowed  up  the  world.  According  to  Herrera, 
the  people  of  Cuba  knew  that  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  had  been  created  ;  and  faid  they  had  much  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  flood  ;  and  that  the  world 
had  been  deftroyed  by  water,  by  three  perfons,  who 
came  three  feveral  ways.  Gabriel  de  Cabrera  was 
told  by  a  man  of  more  than  70  years  of  age,  that  an 
old  man,  knowing  the  deluge  was  to  come,  built  a 
great  fhip,  and  went  into  it  with  his  family  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  animals;  that  he  fent  out  a  crow,  which 
did  not  at  firlt  return,  flaying  to  feed  on  the  carcafes 
ot  dead  animals,  but  afterwards  came  back  with  a 
green  branch.  He  is  faid  to  have  added  other  par¬ 
ticulars  nearly  confonant  to  the  Mofaic  account,  as 
tar  as  Noah’s  fons  covering  him  when  drunk,  and  the 
other  fc offing  at  it.  The  Indians,  he  faid,  defeended 
from  the.  latter,  and  therefore  had  no  clothes:  but 
the  Spaniards  defending  from  the  former,  had  both 

clothes  and  horfes - The  fame  author  likewife  informs 

us,  that  it  was  reported  by  the  inhabitants  of  Gaflilla 
deLOro  m  Terra  Firma,  that  when  the  univerfal  de- 
Vol,  VIL  Part  I. 
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has  luge  happened,  one  man  with  his  wife  and  children  efca-  Deluge, 
ped  in  a  canoe,  and  that  from  them  the  world  was  peo-  \r— ^ 

pled.  The  Peruvians,  according  to  our  author,  like¬ 
wife  affirmed,  that  they  had  received  by  tradition  from 
their,  auceflors,  that,  many  years  before  there  were 
any  incas  or  kings,  when  the  country  was  very  po¬ 
pulous,  there  happened  a  great  flood  ;  the  fea  break¬ 
ing  out  beyond  its  bounds",  fo  that  the  land  was  co- 
ve.red  with  water,  and  all  the  people  perifhed.  To 
this  it  is  added  by  the  Guancas,  inhabiting  the  vale  of 
Xaufea,  and  the  natives  of  Chiquito  in  the  province 
of  Callao,  that  fome  perfons  remained  in  the  hollows 
and  caves  of  the  higheft  mountains,  who  again  peo¬ 
pled  the  land.  Others  affirm,  that  all  perifhed  in  a 
deluge,  only  fix  perfons  being  faved  in  a  float,  from 
whom  defeended  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  country. 

In  Nieuhoff’s  voyages  to  Brazil,  we  are  informed,  that 
the  molt  barbarous  of  the  Brafilians,  inhabiting  the  in¬ 
land  countries,  fcarce  knew  any  thing  of  religion  or 
an  Almighty  Being  :  they  have  fome  knowledge  re-  N 
maining  of  a  general  deluge  ;  it  being  their  opinion 
that  the  whole  race  of  mankind  were  extirpated  by  a 
general  deluge,  except  one  man  and  his  filter,  who, 
being  with  child  before,  they  by  degrees  repeopled 
the  world.  .  M.  Thevet  gives  us  the  creed  of  the  Bra- 
filians  in  this  matter  more  particularly.  In  the  opinion 
of  thefe  favages  the  deluge  was  univerfal.  They  fay, 
that  Sommay ,  a  Caribbee  of  great  dignity,  had  two  chil¬ 
dren  named  Tamenclonare  and  Ariconte .  Being  of  con¬ 
trary  difpofitions,  one  delighting  in  peace  and  the  other 
in  war  and  rapine,  they  mortally  hated  each  other.  One 
day  Ariconte,  the  warrior,  brought  an  arm  of  an  enemy 
he  had  encountered  to  his  brother,  reproaching  him 
at  the  fame  time  with  cowardice.  The  other  retorted 
by  telling,  that  if  he  had  been  poffeffed  of  the  valour 
he  boafted,  he  would  have  brought  his  enemy  entire. 

Ariconte  on  this  threw  the  arm  againff  the  door  of 
his  brother’s  houfe.  At  that  inftant  the  whole  village 
was  carried  up  into  the  fky,  and  Tamendonare  ftri- 
kmg  the  ground  with  violence,  a  vaft  ftream  of  water 
iffued  out  from  it,  and  continued  to  flow  in  fuch  quan¬ 
tity,  that  in  a  (hort  time  it  feemed  to  rife  above  the 
clouds,  and  the  earth  was  entirely  covered.  The  two 
brothers,  feeing  this,  afeended  the  higheft  mountains 
of  the  country,  and  with  their  wives  got  upon  the 
tT.ees  that  grew  upon  them.  .  By  this  deluge  all  man¬ 
kind,  as  well  as  all  other  animals,  were  drowned,  ex¬ 
cept  the  two  brothers  above-mentioned  and  their  wives, 
who  having  defeended  when  the  flood  abated,  became 
heads  of  two  different  nations,”  &c. 

To  thefe  American  teftimonies  we  may  add  another  Teftimo 

nw  CfTtC  a?d  u.nci’vnized  ifland  of  Otaheite.mes  from 
Hr  Watlon  ,  in  his  difeourfe  to  the  clergy,  in  forms.1 Qtaheite 
us,  that  one  of  the  navigators  to  the  fouthern  hemi- and  theEafl: 
lphere  having  afked  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  *  s^mc 
ifland  concerning  their  origin,  was  anfwered,  that w'wfr, 
their  iupreme  God,  a  long  time  ago,  being  angry,?.  208. 
dragged  the  earth  through  the  fea,  and  their  ifland 
being  broken  off,  was  preserved.  In  the  Eaft  Indies 
we  are  informed  by  Dr  Watfon  f ,  that  Sir  William  f  Ibid. 

Jones,  by  whom  a  fociety  for  the  advancement  of  A-1J  2ZU 
fiatic  literature  was  inftituted  at  Calcutta,  difeovered 
in  the  oldeft  mythological  books  of  that  country,  fuch 
an  account  of  the  deluge  as  correfponds  fufficiently 
With  that  of  Mofes. 

T  II.  The 
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II.  The  faft  being  thus  eftablifhed  by  the  umver- 
fal  confent  of  mankind,  that  there  was  a  general  de- 
**  luge  which  overflowed  the  whole  world;  it  remains 
Hypothefes  ^  ^  .  ;  by  what  means  it  may  reafonably  be 

concerning  f  fed  t0\ave  been  accompli(hed.  The  hypothefes  on 

this  fubieft  have  been  principally  the  following. 

I.  It  has  been  afferted,  that  a  quantity  of  water 
was  created  on  purpofe,  and  at  a  proper  time  annihi¬ 
lated,  by  divine  power.  This,  however,  befides  its 
being  abfolutely  without  evidence,  is  direftly  contrary 
and  annihi-  [0  the  words  of  the  facred  writer  whom  the  aflertors 
lation  of  0f  tbis  hypothefis  mean  to  defend.  He  exprefsly  de¬ 
rives  the  waters  of  the  flood  from  two  fources  ;  firlt, 
the  fountains  of  the  great  deep,  which  he  tells  us  were 
all  broken  up;  and  fecondly,  the  windows  of  heaven, 
which  he  fays  were  opened  :  and  fpeakmg  of  the  de- 
creafe  of  the  waters,  he  fays,  the  fountains  of  the 
deep  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  flopped,  and  the 
waters  returned  continually  from  off  the  earth.  Here 
it  is  obvious,  that  Mofes  was  fo  far  from  aving  any 
difficulty  about  the  quantity  of  water,  that  he  thought 
the  fources  from  whence  it  came  were  not  exhaufted  ; 
fince  both  of  them  required  to  be  flopped  by  the 1  fame 
almighty  hand  who  opened  them,  left  the  flood  ffiould 
increafe  more  than  it  adlually  did. 


Deluge. 


the  means 
by  which 
the  deluge 
took  place. 

23 

Suppofed 

creation 


water. 


courfe  to  a  drifting  of  the  earth’s  centre  of  gravity,  Peluge. 
which,  drawing  after  it  the  water  out  of  its  channel,  « 
overwhelmed  the  feveral  parts  of  the  earth  fuccet- 

lively#  26 

4..  The  inquifitive  Mr  Whifton,  in  his  New  Theory  Mr  Whif- 
of  the  Earth,  ffiows,  from  feveral  remarkable  coinci-  ton  s  theo- 
dences,  that  a  comet  defending  in  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  towards  its  perihelion,  paffed  juft  before  the 
earth  on  the  firft  day  of  the  deluge  ;  the  conferences 
whereof  would  be,  firft,  that  this  comet,  when  it  came 
below  the  moon,  would  raife  a  vaft  and  fttong  t'de, 
both  in  the  fmall  feas,  which  according  to  his  hypo¬ 
thefis  were  in  the  antediluvian  earth  (for  he  allows  no 
great  ocean  there  as  in  ours),  and  alfo  in  the  abyis 
which  was  under  the  upper  cruft  of  the  earth.  And 
this  tide  would  rife  and  increafe  all  the  time  of  the 
approach  of  the  comet  towards  the  earth  ;  and  would 
be  at  its  greateft  height  when  the  comet  was  at  its 
leaf!  diftance  from  it.  By  the  force  of  which  tide, 
as  alfo  by  the  attraftion  of  the  comet,  he  judges,  that 
the  abyfs  muft  put  on  an  elliptical  figure,  whole  iur- 
face  being  confiderably  larger  than  the  former  fphen- 
cal  one,  the  outward  cruft  of  the  earth,  incumbent  on 
the  abyfs,  muft  accommodate  itfelf  to  that  figure, 
which  it  could  not  do  while  it  held  folid,  and  conjoined 


..  . ^ale  more  man  11  »wu«.y  .  tncrether  He  concludes,  tbeiefore,  that  it  muft  of  ne 

Theory-  of  2.  Dr  Burnet,  in  his  Tellur  is  Theorm  Sacra,  e  -  g  •  £xtended  and  at  laft  broken  by  the  violence 
Dr  Burnet,  vours  to  Ihotv,  that  all  the  waters  in  t  e  '  j-  j  f  ;d  t;des  and  attra£lion  ;  out  of  which  the  m- 

not  Efficient  to  cover  the  earth  to  the  depth  afligned  of  the  B  at  means  0f  the  deluge  ; 

by  Mofes.  Suppofing  the  fea  drained  quite  dry,  and  eluded  water  mmng.  wa  _g<.  r  i  f  ^  „  fnnn_ 

all  the  clouds  of  the  atmofphere  diffolved  into  rain, 
according  to  him,  want  much  the 


we  ihould  ftill,  ^-““-6  —  --  ---  ^ 

greateft  part  of  the  water  of  a  deluge.  To  get  clear 
of  this  difficulty,  Dr  Burnet  and  others  have  adopted 
Defcartes’s  theory.  That  philofopher  fuppofes  the  an¬ 
tediluvian  world  to  have  been  perfeftly  round  and 
equal,  without  mountains  or  valleys..  He  accounts 
for  its  formation  on  mechanical  principles,  by  fuppo- 
fing  it  at  firft  in  the  condition  of  a  thick  turbid  fluid 
replete  with  divers  heterogeneous  matters ;  which, 
fubfiding  by  flow  degrees,  formed  themfelves  into  dif¬ 
ferent  concentric  ftrata,  or  beds,  by  the  laws  of  gravi¬ 
ty  Dr  Eurnet  improves  on  this  theory,  by  luppoting 
the  primitive  earth  to  have  been  no  more  than  a  ffiell 
or  cruft  inverting  the  furface  of  the  water  contained  in 
the  ocean,  and  in  the  central  abyfs  which  he  and  others 
*  See  Ahfs  fuppofe  to  exift  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth*.  At 
the  time  of  the  flood,  this  outward  cruft,- according 
to  him,  broke  in  a  thoufand  places  ;  and  confequent- 
ly  funk  down  among  the  water,  which  thus  fpouted 
up  in  vaft  catarafts,  and  overflowed  the  whole  furface. 
He  fuppofes  alfo,  that  before  the  flood  there  was  a 
perfeft  coincidence  of  the  equator  with  the  ecliptic, 
and  confequently  that  the  antediluvian  world  enjoyed 
a  perpetual  fpring  ;  but  that  the  violence  of  the  fliock 
by  which  the  outer  cruft  was  broken,  ftnfted  alfo  the 
pofition  of  the  earth,  and  produced  the  prefent  obli¬ 
quity  of  the  ecliptic.  This  theory,  it  will  be  obser¬ 
ved,  is  equally  arbitrary  with  the  former.  But  it  is, 
befides,  direftly  contrary  to  the  words  of  Mofes,  who 
allures  us,  that  all  the  high  hills  were  covered;  while 
Dr  Burnet  affirms  that  there  were  then  no  hills  in  be- 
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gravity  of  Other  authors,  fuppofing  a  fufficient  fund  of  wa- 

the  earth  ter  ;n  t^e  abyfs  or  Tea,  are  only  concerned  for  an  ex- 

heXfted.0  pedient  to  bring  it  forth  I  accordingly  fome  have  re- 
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this  anfwering  to  what  Mofes  fpeaks  of  the  foun¬ 
tains  of  the  great  deep  being  broke  open.  — . "gam, 
the  fame  comet,  he  ftiows,  in  its  defeent  towards  the 
fun,  paffed  fo  clofe  by  the  body  of  the  earth,  as  to  in¬ 
volve  it  in  its  atmofphere  and  tall  for  a  confiderable 
time  ;  and  of  confequence  left  a  vaft  quantity  of  its 
vapours,  both  expanded  and  condenfed,  on  its  furface  ; 
a  great  part  of  which  being  rarefied  by  the  folar 
heat,  would  be  drawn  up  into  the  atmofphere,  and 
afterwards  return  in  violent  rams  :  and  this  he  takes 
to  be  what  Mofes  intimates  by  “  the  windows  of  hea¬ 
ven  being  opened,”  and  particularly  by  the  forty 
days  rain.”  For  as  to  the  following  rain,  which  with 
this  made  the  whole  time  of  raining  150  days,  Mr 
Whifton  attributes  it  to  the  earth  coming  a  fecond 
time  within  the  atmofphere  of  the  comet,  as  the  comet 
“on  its  return  from  the  fun  Laftly,  to  remove 
this  vaft  orb  of  waters  again,  he  fuppofes  a  mighty 
wind  to  have  arifen,  which  dried  up  fome,  and  forced 
the  reft  into  the  abyfs  through  the  clefts  by  which 
it  came  up :  only  a  good  quantity  remained  in  the  al¬ 
veus  of  the  great  ocean,  now  firft  made,  and  m  leffer 
feas,  lakes,  &c.  This  theory  was  at  firft  only  propofed 
as  at,  hypothefis  ;  but,  on  further  confutation,  Mr 
Whifton  "thought  he  could  aSually  prove  that  a  come 
did  at  that  time  pafs  very  near  the  earth,  and  that  it 
was  the  fame  which  afterwards  appeared  in  168b. 
After  this  he  looked  upon  his  theory  no  longer  as  an 

hypothefis,  but  publiffied  it  in  a  particular  trap,  en¬ 
titled  The  Caufe  of  the  Deluge  demouf  rated.  But  the 
uncertainty  of  the  comet’s  return  in  1758,  and  the 
abfolute  failure  of  that  which  ought  to  have  appeared 
in  1788  or  1789,  muft  certainly  render  Mr  Whifton  s 
calculations  for  fuch  a  length  of  time  extremely  du¬ 
bious  •  and  the  great  fimilarity  between  the  tails  of  co¬ 
mets,  and  ftreams  of  eleftnc  matter,  renders  Wffip- 
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Deluge,  portion  of  their  being  aqueous  vapours  exceedingly 
v~ '  improbable. 

Theory  of  5*  According  to  Mr  de  la  Pryme,  the  antediluvian 
Mrdela  world  had  an  external  fea  as  well  as  land,  with  moun¬ 
tains,  rivers,  &c.  and  the  deluge  was  effected  by  break¬ 
ing  the  fubterraneous  caverns  and  pillars  thereof,  with 
dreadful  earthquakes,  and  caufing  the  fame  to  be  for 
the  mod  part,  if  not  wholly,  abforbed  and  fwallowed 
up,  and  covered  by  the  Teas  that  we  now  have.  Laft- 
ly,  this  earth  of  ours  arofe  out  of  the  bottom  of  the 
antediluvian  fea:  and  in  its  room,  juft  as  many  illands 
are  fwallowed  down,  and  others  thruff  up  in  their  ftead. 
On  this,  as  on  all  the  other  hypothefes,  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  it  is  quite  arbitrary,  and  without  the  lead 
foundation  from  the  words  of  Mofes.  The  facred  hi- 
ftorian  fpeaks  not  one  word  of  earthquakes,  nay,  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  we  know  it  is  impoflible  that 
the  flood  could  have  been  occafioned  by  an  earth¬ 
quake,  and  the  ark  preferved,  without  a  miracle.  It 
is  certain,  that  if  a  (hip  finks  at  fea,  the  commotion 
excited  in  the  water  by  the  defeent  of  fuch  a  large 
body,  will  fwallow  up  a  fmall  boat  that  happens  to 
come  too  near.  If  the  pillars  of  the  earth  itfelf  then 
were  broken,  what  mud  the  commotion  have  been, 
when  the  continents  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  de¬ 
fended  into  the  abyfs  at  once  ;  not  to  mention  Ame¬ 
rica,  which  lying  at  fo  great  a  didance  from  Noah,  he 
might  be  fuppofed  out  of  danger  from  that  quarter. 
By  what  miracle  was  the  little  ark  preferved  amidd 
the  tumult  of  thofe  impetuous  waves  which  mud  have 
rufhed  in  from  all  quarters  ?  Befides,  as  the  ark  was 
built  not  at  fea,  but  on  dry  ground,  when  the  earth 
on  which  it  reded  funk  down,  the  ark  mud  have  funk 
along  with  it;  and  the  waters  falling  in  as  it  were  over¬ 
head,  mud  have  dafhed  in  pieces  the  dronged  veflel 
that  can  be  imagined.  Earthquakes,  alfo,  operate  fud- 
denly  and  violently;  whereas,  according  to  the  Mofaic 
account,  the  flood  came  on  gradually,  and  did  not  ar¬ 
rive  at  its  height  till  dx  weeks,  or  perhaps  five  months, 
after  it  began. 

6.  Mr  Hutchinfon  and  his  followers  prefent  us  with 
a  theory  of  the  deluge,  which  they  pretend  to  derive 
from  the  word  of  God  itfelf.  This  theory  hath  been 
particularly  enlarged  upon  and  illudrated  by  Mr  Cat- 
cot,  who  in  1768  publifhed  a  volume  on  the  fubjedl. 
This  gentleman  afferts,  that  when  the  world  was  fird 
created,  at  the  time  when  it  is  faid  to  have  been  “with¬ 
out  form  and  void,”  the  terredrial  matter  was  then 
entirely  didolved  in  the  aqueous  ;  fo  that  the  whole 
formed,  as  it  were,  a  thick  muddy  water.  The  figure 
of  this  mafs  was  fpherical  ;  and  on  the  outdde  of  this 
fphere  lay  the  grofs  dark  air.  Within  the  fphere  of 
earth  and  water  was  an  immenfe  cavity,  called  by 
Mofes  the  deep;  and  this  internal  cavity  was  filled  with 
air  of  a  kind  dmilar  to  that  on  the  outfide.  On  the 
creation  of  light,  the  internal  air  received  eladicity 
fufficient  to  burfl  out  through  the  external  covering 
of  earth  and  water.  Upon  this  the  water  defeended, 
filled  up  the  void,  and  left  the  earth  in  a  form  fimilar 
to  what  it  hath  at  prefent.  Thus,  according  to  him, 
the  antediluvian  world,  as  well  as  the  prefent,  con¬ 
fided  of  a  vad  colle&ion  or  nucleus  of  water,  called  the 
-great  deep,  or  the  abyfs ;  and  over  this  the  fhell  of 
earth  perforated  in  many  places  ;  by  which  means  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  communicated  with  the  abvfs. 
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The  breaking  up  of  thefe  fountains  was  occafioned  by  Behtge. 
a  miraculous  preflure  of  the  atmofphere,  from  the  im¬ 
mediate  a&ion  of  the  Deity  himfelf.  So  violent  was 
this  predure,  that  the  air  defeended  to  where  it  had 
been  originally;  occupied  the  fpace  of  the  abyfs;  and 
drove  out  the  waters  over  the  whole  face  of  the  dry 
land.  But  this  account,  fo  far  from  being  infallibly 
certain,  feems  inconddent  with  the  mod  common  ob- 
fervation.  No  predure,  however  violent,  will  caufe 
water  rife  above  its  level,  unlefs  the  prelture  is  unequal. 

If,  therefore,  the  atmofphere  entered  into  the  fuppofed 
abyfs,  by  a  Vehement  predure  on  the  furface  of  the 
ocean,  that  predure  mud  only  have  been  on  one  place, 
or  on  a  few  places ;  and  even  though  we  fuppofe  the 
atmofphere  to  have  been  the  agent  made  ufe  of,  it  is 
impoffible  that  it  could  have  remained  for  any  time 
in  the  abyfs  without  a  continued  miracle ;  as  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  water  would  immediately  have  forced  it  up 
again  through  thofe  holes  which  had  afforded  it  a  paf- 
fage  downwards. 

The  explication  given  from  Hutchinfon  by  Mr  Cat- 
cot,  of  the  “  windows  of  heaven,”  is  fomewhat  ex¬ 
traordinary.  According  to  him,  thefe  windows  are 
not  in  heaven,  but  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  and 
mean  no  more  than  the  cracks  and  Allures  by  which 
the  airs ,  as  he  calls  them,  found  a  palfage  through 
the  fhell  or  covering  of  earth,  which  they  utterly  dif- 
folved  and  reduced  to  its  original  date  of  fluidity.  It 
is,  however,  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  opening  of 
fuch  windows  as  thefe,  could  caufe  a  violent  rain  for 
40  days  and  nights. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  we  can  pretend  to  af- 
certain  any  thing  on  the  fubjedl  more  than  others  have 
done.  The  following  conje&ures,  however,  may  be 
offered  on  the  manner  in  which  the  deluge  might  have 
happened,  without  any  violence  to  the  eftablilhed  laws 
of  nature. 

I.  If  we  confider  the  quantity  of  water  requifite  for  Another 
the  purpofe  of  the  deluge,  it  will  not  appear  fo  very  ex- theory, 
traordinary  as  has  been  commonly  reprefented.  The 
height  of  the  highefl  hills  is  thought  not  to  be  quite 
four  miles.  It  will  therefore  be  deemed  a  fufficient 
allowance,  when  we  fuppofe  the  waters  of  the  deluge 
to  have  been  four  miles  deep  on  the  furface  of  the 
ground.  Now  it  is  certain,  that  water,  or  any  other 
matter,  when  fpread  out  at  large  upon  the  ground, 
feems  to  occupy  an  immenfe  fpace  in  comparifon  of 
what  it  does  when  contained  in  a  cubical  veflel,  or 
when  packed  together  in  a  cubical  form.  Suppofe 
we  wanted  to  overflow  a  room  16  feet  every  way,  or 
containing  2 56  fquare  feet,  with  water,  to  the  height 
of  one  foot,  it  may  be  nearly  done  by  a  cubical  veflel 
of  fix  feet  filled  with  water.  A  cube  of  eight  feet  will 
cover  it  two  feet  deep,  and  a  cube  of  ten  feet  will  very 
nearly  cover  it  four  feet  deep.  It  makes  not  the  leaft 
difference  whether  we  fuppofe  feet  or  miles  to  be  co¬ 
vered.  A  cube  often  miles  of  water  would  very  near¬ 
ly  overflow  256  fquare  miles  of  plain  ground  to  the 
height  of  four  miles.  But  if  we  take  into  our  account 
the  vaft  number  of  eminences  with  which  the  furface 
of  the  earth  abounds,  the  above-mentioned  quantity  of 
water  would  do  a  great  deal  more.  If,  therefore,  we 
attempt  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  water  fufficient  to 
deluge  the  earth,  we  muff  make  a  very  confiderable 
allowance  for  the  bulk  of  all  the  hills  on  its  furface. 

T  2  To 
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Deluge.  To  confider  this  matter,  however, 

— — v— tude  :  The  furface  of  the  earth  is  fuppofed,  by  the 
lateft  computations,  to  contain  1 99’5 1 2»595  Square 
miles.  To  overflow  this  furface  to  the  height  of  four 
miles,  is  required  a  parallelopiped  of  water  1 6  miles 
deep,  and  containing  49,878,148  fquare  miles  of ^fur- 
face.  Now,  confidering  the  immenie  thickneis  or  the 
globe  of  the  earth,  it  can  by  no  means  be  improbable, 
that  this  whole  quantity  of  water  may  be  contained  in 
its  bowels,  without  the  neceffity  of  any  remarkable 
abyfs  or  huge  collefiion  of  water,  fuch  as  moft  of 
our  theories  fuppofe  to  exit!  in  the  centre.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  as  far  as  the  earth  has  been  dug,  it  hath 
been  found  not  dry,  but  moift  ;  nor  have  we  the  leart 
reafon  to  imagine,  that  it  is  not  at  lead  equally  moift. 
all  the  way  down  to  the  centre.  How  moift  it  really 
is  cannot  be  known,  nor  the  quantity  of  water  requi¬ 
re  to  impart  to  it  the  degree  of  moifture  it  has ;  but 
we  are  fure  it  muft  be  immenfe..  The  earth  is  com¬ 
puted  to  be  near  8000  miles  in  diameter.  The  ocean 
is  of  an  unfathomable  depth-,  but  there  is  no  reafon  for 
fuppofing  it  more  than  a  few  miles.  To  make  aft  rea- 
fonable  allowance,  however,  we  ftiall  fuppofe  the 
whole  folid  matter  in  the  globe  to  be  only  equal  to  a 
cube  of  5000  miles  and  even  on  this  fuppofitron  we 
ftiall  find,  that  all  the  waters  of  the^  deluge  would 
not  be  half  fufficient  to  moiften  it.  T  he  above-men¬ 
tioned  parallelopiped  of  water  would  indeed  contain 
70S  oto  36S  cubic  miles  of  the  fluid  -,  but  the  cube 
of  earth  containing  no  lefs  than  an  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thoufand  millions  of  cubic  miles,  it  is  evident  that 
the  quantity  afligned  for  the  deluge  would  fcarce  be 
known  to  moiften  it.  It  could  have  indeed  no  more 
effea  this  way,  than  a  Angle  pound  of  water  could  have 
upon  150  times  its  bulk  of  dry  earth.  We  are  per- 
fuaded  therefore,  that  any  perfon  who  will  try  by  ex¬ 
periment  how  much  water  a  given  quantity  of  earth 
contains,  and  from  that  experiment  will  make  calcula¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  the  whole  quantity  of  water  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  muft  be  abundantly  atil- 
fied,  that  though  all  the  water  ot  the  deluge  had  been 
thence  derived, the  diminution  of  the  general  ftore  would, 
comparatively  fpeaking,  have  been  next  to  nothing. 

2  It  was  not  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  only 
that' the  waters  were  difeharged,  but  alfo  from  the  air; 
for  we  are  affured  by  Mofes,  that  it  rained  40  days 
and  40  nights.  This  fource  of  the  diluvian  waters  hath 
been  confidered  as  of  fmall  confequence  by  almoft  every 
one  who  hath  treated  on  the  fubjeft.  1  he  general  opi¬ 
nion  concerning  this  matter  we  ftiall  tranfenbe  from  the 

Univerfal  Hiftory,  Vol.  I.  where  it  is  very  fully  exprefs-  . 
ed  “  According  to  the  obfervations  made  ot  the 
quantity  of  water  that  falls  in  rain,  the  rains  could  not 
afford  one  ocean,  nor  half  an  ocean,  and  would  be  a 
very  inconfiderable  part  of  what  was  neceffary  for  a 
deluge  If  it  rained  40  days  and  40  nights  thioughout 
the  whole  earth  at  once,  it  might  be  fufficient  to  lay 
all  the  lower  grounds  under  water,  but  it  would  hgm- 
fy  very  little  as  to  the  overflowing  of  the  mountains ; 
fo  that  it  has  been  faid,  that  if  the  deluge  had  been 
made  by  rains  only,  there  would  have  needed  not 
40  days,  but  40  years,  to  have  brought  it  to  pals. 
And  if  we  fuppofe  the  whole  atmofphere  condenfed  in¬ 
to  water,  it  would  not  all  have  been  fufficient  for  this 
effefl ;  lor  it  is  certain  that  it  could  not  have  iilen. 
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n  its  utmoft  lati-  above  32  feet,  the  height  to  which  water  can  be  raffed  Deluge. 


by  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  :  for  the  weight  of 
the  whole  air,  when  condenfed  into  water,  can  be  no 
more  than  equal  to  its  weight  in  its  natural  date,  and 
muft  become  no  lefs  than  800  times  denfer  ;  fpr  that 
is  the  difference  between  the  weight  of  the  heavieft 
air  and  that  of  water.” 

On  this  fubjeft  we  muft  obferve,  that  there  is  a  very 
general  miftake  with  regard  to  the  air,  fimilar  to  the 
above-mentioned  one  regarding  the  earth.  Becaufe  the 
earth  below  our  feet  appears  to  our  fenfes  firm  and  corn- 
pad,  therefore  the  vaft  quantity  of  water,  contained 
even  in  the  moft  folid  parts  of  it,  and  which  will  rea¬ 
dily  appear  on  proper  experiment,  is  overlooked,  and 
treated  as  a  non-entity.  In  like  manner,  becaufe  the 
air  does  not  always  deluge  with  exceflive  rains,  it  is 
alfo  imagined  that  it  contains  but  very  little  water. 
Becaufe  the  preffure  of  the  air  is  able  to  raife  only 
32  feet  of  water  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  it  is 
therefore  fuppofed  we  may  know  to  what  depth  the 
atmofphere  could  deluge  the  earth  if  it  was  to  let  fall 
the  whole  water  contained  in  it.  But  daily  obferva- 
tion  (hows,  that  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  hath 
not  the  leaft  connexion  with  the  quantity  of  water  it 
contains.  Nay,  if  there  is  any.  connexion,  the  air 
feems  to  be  lighted  when  it  contains  moft  water.  In 
the  courfe  of  a  long  fummer’s  drought,  for  inftance, 
the  mercury  in  the  barometer  will  Hand  at  .30  inches, 
or  little  more.  If  it  does  fo  at  the  beginning  of  the 
drought,  it  ought  to  afeend  continually  during  the  time 
the  dry  weather  continues  *,  becaufe  the  air  is  all  the 
while  abforbing  water  in  great  quantity  from  the  furface 
of  the  earth  and  fea.  This,  however,  is  known  to  be 
contrary  to  fa  a.  At  fuch  times  the  mercury  does  not 
afeend,  but  remains  ftationary  ;  and  what  is  ftill  more 
extraordinary,  when  the  drought  is  about  to  have  an 
end,  the  air,  while  it  yet  contains  the  whole  quantity 
of  water  it  abforbed,  and  hath  not  difeharged  one  (ingle 
drop,  becomes  fuddenlv  lighter,  and  the  mercury  will 
perhaps  fink  an  inch  before  any  rain  falls.  The  moft 
furprifing  phenomenon,  however,  is  yet  to  come.  Af¬ 
ter  the  atmofphere  has  been  difeharging  for  a  number 
of  days  fucceffively,  a  quantity  of  matter  800  times  hea¬ 
vier  than  itfelf,  inftead  of  being  lightened  by  the  dis¬ 
charge,  it  becomes  heavier ,  nay  specifically  heavier, 
than  it  was  before.  It  is  alfo  certain,  that  very  dry 
air,  provided  it  is  not  at  the  fame  time  very  hot,  is  al¬ 
ways  heavieft*,  and  the  drieft  air  which  we  are  acquaint¬ 
ed  with,  namely  Dr  Prieftley’s  dephlogijiicaied  air  (oxy. 
gen  gas),  is  confiderably  heavier  than  the  air  we  com¬ 
monly  breathe.  Tor  thefe  reafons,  we  think  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  contained  in  the  whole  atmofphere  ought 
to  be  confidered  as  indefinite ,  efpecially  as  we  know  that 
by  whatever  agent  it  is  fufpended,  that  agent  muft  coun¬ 
ter#  the  force  of  gravity,  otherwife  the  water  would 
immediately  defeend  *,  and  while  the  force  of  gravity 
in  any  fubftance  is  countered,  that  fubftance  cannot 
appear  to  us  to  gravitate  at  all.  #  n. 

3.  The  above  confiderations  render  it  probcd>le . at  lealt 
that  there  is  in  nature  a  quantity  of  water  fufficient  to 
deluge  the  world,  provided  it  was  applied  to  the  pur- 
pofe.  We  muft  next  confider  whether  there  is  any  na¬ 
tural  agent  powerful  enough  to  effeauate  this  purpofe* 
We  ffiall  take  the  phrafes  ufed  by  Mofes  in  their  moft 
obvious  fenfe.  The  breaking  up<  of  the  fountains  of  the 

deep * 


a  clefcent 
fphere  for  that  time, 
fcent  was  occafioned, 
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deep,  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  to  have  been  the  open-  tural  caufe, 
^  ^  paffages,  whether  fmali  or  great,  through 

which  the  fubterraneous  w  aters  poflibly  could  difcharge 
themfelves  on  the  furface  of  the  earth.  The  opening  of 
the  windows  of  heaven  we  may  alfo  fuppofe  to  be  the 
pouring  out  the  water  contained  in  the  atmofphere, 
through  thofe  invifible  paffages  by  which  it  enters  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  totally  to  elude  every  one  of  our  fenfes,  as 
when  water  is  abforbed  by  the  air  in  evaporation.  As 


both  thefe  are  faid  to  have  been  opened  at  the  fame  time, 
it  feems  from  thence  probable,  that  one  natural  agent 
was  employed  to  do  both.  Now  it  is  certain,  that  the 
mduftry  of  modern  inquiry  hath  difcovered  an  agent 
unknown  to  the  former  ages,  and  tvhofe  influence  is 
fo  great,  that  with  regard  to  this  world,  it  may  be 
faid  to  have  a  kind  of  omnipotence .  The  agent  we 
mean  is  electricity.  It  is  certain,  that,  by  means  of  it, 
irnmenfe  quantities  of  water  can  be  raifed  to  a  great 
height  in  the  air.  This  is  proved  by  the  phenomena 
of  water-fpouts.  Mr  Forfter  relates,  that  he  happen¬ 
ed  to  fee  one  break  very  near  him,  and  obferved  a  flafh 
of  lightning  proceed  from  it  at  the  moment  of  its 
breaking.  The  conclufion  from  this  is  obvious.  When 
the  eleCtric  matter  was  difcharged  from  the  water,  it 
could  no  longer  be  fupported  by  the  atmofphere,  but 
immediately  fell  down.  Though  water  fpouts  do  not 
often  appear  in  this  country,  yet  every  one  muft  have 
made  an  obfervation  fomewhat  fimilar  to  Mr  Former’s. 
In  a  violent  ftorm  of  thunder  and  rain,  after  every  flafh 
of  lightning  or  difcharge  of  eleCtricity  from  the  clouds, 
the  rain  pours  down  with  increafed  violence  5  thus  fliow- 
mg,  that  the  cloud,  having  parted  with  fo  much  of  its 
eleCtricity,  cannot  longer  be  fupported  in  the  form  of 
vapour,  but  muft  defcend  in  rain.  It  is  not  indeed  yet 
difcovered  that  eleCtricity  is  the  caufe  of  the  fufpenfion 
of  water  in  the  atmofphere  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  eva¬ 
poration  is  promoted  by  elearifying  the  fluid  to  be 
See  Elec,  evaporated  *.  It  may  therefore  be  admitted  as  a  pofE. 

bility,  that  the  elearic  fluid  contained  in  the  air  is  the 
agent  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  fufpend  the  water 
which  rifes  111  vapour.  If  therefore  the  air  is  deprived 
o  .  the  due  proportion  of  this  fluid,  it  is  evident  that 
rain  muft  foil  in  prodigious  quantities. 

,  Again,  we  are  affured  from  the  moft  undeniable  ob- 

fervations,  that  elearicity  is  able  to  fwell  up  water  on 
the  furface  of  the  earth.  This  we  can  make  it  do  even 
in  our  trifling  experiments  ;  and  much  more  muft  the 
whole  force  of  the  fluid  be  fuppofed  capable  of  doing  it, 

1  applied  to  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  or  any  others. 
The  agitation  of  the  fea  in  earthquakes  is  a  fufflcient 
|See£^ proof  of  this  +.  It  is  certain,  that  at  thefe  times  there 
*  ”  a  difcharge  of  a  vaft  quantity  of  eleClric  matter  from 

the  earth  into  the  air  ;  and  as  foon  as  this  happens,  all 
becomes  quiet  on  the  furface  of  the  earth. 

From  a  multitude  of  obfervations  it  alfo  appears,  that 
there  is  at  all  times  a  paffage  of  eleCIric  matter  from 
the  atmofphere  into  the  earth,  and  vice  verfa ,  from  the 
earth  into  the  atmofphere.  There  is  therefore  no  ab- 
uL  m  flW0fing:  the  Deity  to  have  influenced 
the  action  of  the  natural  powers  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  for  40  days  and  nights  the  elearic  matter  con¬ 
tained  in  the  atmofphere  ftiould  defcend  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth, — if  indeed  there  is  occafion  for  fuppo- 
fing  any  fuch  immediate  influence  at  all,  flnee  it  is  not 
impoiiible  that  there  might  have  been,  from  fome  na- 
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of  this  matter  from  the  atmo-  Delude. 
But  by  whatever  caufe  the  de-  r—— 

- 7  the  confequencc  would  be,  the 

breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  deep ,  and  the  opening 
the  windows  of  heaven .  The  water  contained  in  the 
atmofphere  being  left  without  fupport,  would  defcend 
m  impetuous  rains ;  while  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
thofe  from  which  fountains  originate,  and  thofe  con¬ 
tained  in  the  folid  earth  itfelf,  would  rife  from  the  very 


tricity  and 
Evapora¬ 
tion. 


centre,  and  meet  the  waters  which  defeended  from 
above.  Thus  the  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the 
deep,  and  the  opening  the  windows  of  heaven,  would 
accompany  each  other,  as  Mofes  tells  us  they  aClually 
did  ;  for,  according  to  him,  both  happened  on  the 
fame  day. 

In  this  manner  the  flood  would  come  on  quietly  and 
gradually,  without  that  violence  to  the  globe  which 
Burnet,  Whifton,  and  other  theorifts,  are  obliged  to 
fuppofe.  The  abatement  of  the  waters  would  enfue 
on  the  afeent  of  the  ele&ric  fluid  to  where  it  was  be¬ 
fore.  The  atmofphere  would  then  abforb  the.  water  as 
formerly  5  that  which  had  afeended  through  the  earth 
would  again  fubfide  ;  and  thus  every  thing  would  re¬ 
turn  to  its  priftine  ft  ate. 

III.  Having  thus  frown  in  what  manner  it  is  poflible 
that  an  univerfal  deluge  might  take  place  by  means  of 
the  natural  agents  known  to  us  at  prefent,  we  ftiall 
next  confider  fome  more  of  the  evidences  that  fuch  an 
event  aClually  did  happen,  and  that  the  deluge  was 
univerfal.  The  proof  here  is  fo  ftrong  from  the  tra'- 
ditions  prevalent  among  almoft  every  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  which  have  been  already  fo 
amply  treated,  that  no  farther  objeaion  could  be 
made  to  the  Mofaic  account,  were  it  not  that  the 
neceffity  of  an  univerfal  deluge  is  denied  by  fome,  who 
contend  that  all  the  deluges  mentioned  in  hiftory  or 
recorded  by  tradition  were  only  partial,  and  may  be 
accounted  for  from  the  fwelling  of  rivers  or  other  ac¬ 
cidental  caufes.  Many  indeed,  even  of  thofe  who 
profefs  to  believe  the  Mofaic  account,  have  thought 
that  the  deluge  was  not  univerfal ;  or,  though  it 
might  be  univerfal  with  refpeft  to  mankind,  that  it 
was  not  fo  with  regard  to  the  earth  itfelf.  The  learn-  VoffiJW 
ed  Ifaac  Voftius  was  of  this  opinion,  though  his  rea-  fcheme  #f  a 
ions  ieem  principally  to  have  been  that  he  could  not  Partial  de" 
conceive  how  an  univerfal  deluge  could  happen.  “  To  luge* 
effeCI  this  (fays  he)  many  miracles  muft  have  concur* 
red  ;  but  God  works  no  miracles  in  vain.  What  need 
was  there  to  drown  thofe  lands  where  no  men  lived  or 
are  yet  to  be  found  !  Tis  a  foolifr  thing  to  think  that 
.mankind  had  multiplied  fo  much  before  the  flood  as  to 
have  overfpread  all  the  earth.  How  flow  and  fluggifr 
the  firft  men  were  in  propagating  their  kind,  is  evident 
from  hence,  that  Noah  was  but  the  ninth  in  a  lineal 
ddeent  from  Adam,  They  are  quite  wide  of  the 
truth,  therefore,  who  think  mankind  to  have  fpread 
over  all  the  earth  in  the  days  of  Noah,  who  perhaps* 
at  that  time  had  nor  extended  themfelvcs  beyond  the 
borders  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  :  but  no  reafon  ob¬ 
liges  us  to  extend  the  inundation  of  the  deluge  be¬ 
yond  thofe  bounds  which  are  inhabited  5  yea  it  is  al 
together  abfurd  to  aver,  that  the  cfTeft  of  a  punifhment 
inflicted  upon  mankind  only,  fhould  extend  to  thofe- 
places  where  no  men  lived.  Although  we  fhould  there¬ 
fore  believe  that  part  of  the  earth  only  to  have  bear 
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overflowed  by  the  waters  which  we  have  mentioned, 
and  which  is  not  the  hundredth  part  of  the  terreftrial 
globe,  the  deluge  will  nevertheless  be  univerfal ,  (Ecume¬ 
nical \  fince  the  deftru&ion  was  universal,  and  over¬ 
whelmed  the  whole  habitable  world.” 

Another  fcheme  of  a  partial  deluge  is  publiflied  by 
Mr  Coetlogon  in  his  Univerfal  Hiftory  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  under  the  article  Antediluvians.  This  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  formed  with  a  defign  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  belief  of  a  deluge  to  the  opinions  of  the  free¬ 
thinkers,  who  deny  the  truth  of  the  Mofaic  accounts, 
as  he  tells  us  that  they  are  willing  to  allow  it.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  author,  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the  earth  be- 
in^  placed  at  the  confluence  of  two  great  rivers,  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  and  Tigris,  thofe  rivers  may  have  overflowed 
their  banks  all  of  a  hidden,  and  furprifed  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  inhabitants  not  yet  accuftomed  to  hich  forts  of  vifits, 
and  drowned  part  of  them  (and  if  really  defigned  as  a 
punifhment),  fuch  as  were  more  guilty.  That  fome  of 
the  animals,  particularly  the  more  flothful,  and  con- 
fequently  not  fo  apprehenfive  of  danger  or  fo  ready 
to  take  to  flight  to  avoid  it,  might  have  been  involved 
in  the  fame  calamity,  as  well  as  fome  of  the  wlatilcs, 
which  being  deprived  of  food  by  the  earth’s  being  co¬ 
vered  with  water,  might  have  perifhed  *,  particularly 
thofe  who,  by  the  too  great  weaknefs  of  their  wings 
to  fupport  their  bodies,  were  not  proper  for  a  long 
flight.  As  for  others  who  had  thefe  advantages  above 
the  reft,  they  would  no  doubt  take  care  of  their  own 
prefervation,  by  flying  to  thofe  parts  of  the  earth  which 
their  natural  inftinft  could  fhow  them  free  from  the 

inundation.  .  .  , 

-  c  A  third  fcheme  of  a  partial  deluge  is  given  by  the 
Wfca’s  learned  Bilhop  Stillingfleet  in  his  Origin*  Sacr*.  “  I 

fcheme.  cannot  (fays  he)  fee  any  urgent  neceff.ty  from  the 

Scripture  to  affert,  that  the  flood  did  fpread  itfelf  all 
over  the  furface  of  the  earth.  That  all  mankind 
(thofe  in  the  ark  excepted)  were  deftroyed  by  it,  is 
moft  certain,  according  to  the  Scripture.  When  the 

Lord  faid,  that  he  would  deftroy  man  from  the  face 

of  the  earth,  it  could  not  be  any  particular  deluge  of 

fo  fmall  a  country  as  Paleftine,  as  fome  have  ndicu- 
loufly  imagined  5  for  we  And  an  univerfal  corruption 
in  the  earth  mentioned  as  the  caufe  *,  an  untverlal 
threatening  upon  all  men  for  this  caufe  ;  and  3  ter- 
wards  an  univerfal  deflrucTion  expreffed  as  the  effect 
of  this  flood.  So  then  it  is  evident,  that  the  flood 
was  univerfal  with  regard  to  mankind ;  but  from 
thence  follows  no  neceflity  at  all  of  averting  the  uni  - 
verfality  of  it  as  to  the  globe  of  the  earth,  unlefs  it  be 
fufficiently  proved  that  the  whole  earth  was  peopled, 
before  the  flood,  which  I  defpair  of  ever  feeing  proved  *, 
and  what  reafon  can  there  be  to  extend  the  flood  be¬ 
yond  the  occaflon  of  it,  which  was  the  corruption  of 
mankind  ?— The  only  probability  then  of  afferting 
the  univerfality  of  the  flood,  as  to  the  globe  ot  the 
earth,  is  from  the  deftru&ion  of  all  living  creatures,  to¬ 
gether  with  man.  Now  though  men  might  not  have 
‘  fpread  themfelves  over  the  whole  furface  of  the  earth, 
yet  beads  and  creeping  things,  might,  which  were  all 
deftroyed  with  the  flood  j  for  it  is  faid,  that  all  flefh 
died  that  moved  upon  the  earth,  both  of  fowl  and  of 
cattle,  and  of  every  creeping  thing  that  oreepeth 
upon  the  earth,  and  every  man.’  To  what  end  fliould 
there  be  not  only  a  note  of  univerfality  added,  but  iuch 


a  particular  enumeration  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  beafts, 
creeping  things  and  fowls,  if  they  were  not  all  de- 
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ftroved  ?  To  this  I  anfwer  *,  I  grant  that,  as  far  as 
the 'flood  extended,  all  thefe  were  deftroyed  :  but  1 
fee  no  reafon  to  extend  the  deftruaion  of  thefe  beyond 
that  compafs  and  fpace  of  the  earth  where  men  inha¬ 
bited,  becaufe  the  punilhment  upon  the  beafts  was  oc- 
cafioned  by,  and  could  not  be  concomitant  with,  the 
deftruaion  of  man  ;  but  (the  occalion  of  the  deluge 
being  the  fin  of  man,  who  was  pumlhed  in  the  beafts 
that  were  deftroyed  for  his  fake,  as  well  as  m  himlelf) 
where  the  occaflon  was  not,  as  where  there  were  ani¬ 
mals  and  no  men,  there  feems  no  neceflity  of  extend- 
ing  the  flood  thither. — But  to  what  end,  will  it  ^“Cie- 
fore  be  replied,  did  God  command  Noah,  with  lo 
much  care,  to  take  all  kinds  of  birds,  beafts,  and  creep¬ 
ing  things,  into  the  ark  with  him,  if  all  thefe  living 
creatures  were  not  deftroyed  by  the  flood  ?  I  anfwer, 
becaufe  all  thofe  things  were  deftroyed  wherever  the 
flood  was.  Suppofe  then  the  whole  continent  ot  Alia 
was  peopled  before  the  flood,  which  is  as  much  as  in 
reafon  we  may  fuppofe;  I  fay,  all  the  living  creatures 
in  that  continent  were  deftroyed  ;  or  if  we  may  fuppotc 
it  to  have  extended  over  our  whole  continent  ot  th* 
ancient  known  world,  what  reafon  would  there  be,  that 
in  the  oppoftte  part  of  the  globe,  which  we  fuppote  to 
be  unpeopled  then,  all  the  living  creatures  fhou.d  there 
be  deftroyed,  becaufe  men  had  finned  in  this  .  and 
would  there  not  have  been  on  this  fuppcf.tion  a  lufh- 
cient  reafon  to  preferve  living  creatures  in  the  ark  tor 
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Thus  we  have  the  ftrength  of  all  the  arguments  A  paru^ 
that  have  been  offered  in  fupport  of  a  partial  deluge,  ved  |o 
and  which  may  all  be  fummed  up  in  the  three  follow-  imp0ftb!c. 
ing  articles:  1.  The  impoflibility,  in  a  natural  way 
of  accounting  for  the  quantity  of  water,  neceffary  to 
oveiflow  the  whole  world  ;  2.  The  fmall  number  of 
mankind  fuppofed  at  that  time  to  have  exifted  on 
the  earth;  and,  3.  The  inutility  of  an  univerfal  de¬ 
luge,  when  the  divine  purpofes  could  have  been  equal¬ 
ly6  well  anfwered  by  a  partial  one.  But  to  all  this 
we  may  make  one  general  anfwer,  that  a  partial  deluge 
is  in  the  nature  of  things  impoflible.  We  cannot 
imagine  that  the  waters  could  accumulate  upon  any 
country  without  going  off  to  the  fea,  while  the  lat¬ 
ter  retained  its  ufual  level;  neither  can  we  fuppofe 
anv  part  of  the  fea  to  remain  above  the  level  ot  the 
reft.  On  the  fuppofltion  of  BHhop  Stillingfleet,  there- 
fore,  that  the  deluge  extended  over  the  whole  conti¬ 
nent  of  Afia,  we  know  that  it  muft  have  covered  the 
high  mountains  of  Ararat,  on  which  the  ark  retted  . 
Caucafus,  Taurus,  &c.  The  height  of  Ararat  is  in- 
determined,  as  no  traveller  of  any  credit  pretends  to 
have  afeended  to  its  top;  but  from  the  diftance  at 
which  it  is  Teen,  we  can  fcarce  look  upon  it  to  be  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  moft  celebrated  mountains  oi  the  old 
continent*.  Sir  John  Chardin  thinks  that  fome  part  *  ^ 
of  Caucafus  is  higher  ;  and  fuppoflng  each  of  thefe  to 
be  only  a  mile  and  a  half  in  height,  the  fea  al  round 
the  globe  muft  have  been  raffed  to  the  fame  height  , 
and  therefore  all  that  could  remain  of  dry  ground  as 
a  (belter  to  animals  of  any  kind,  muft  have  been  the 
uninhabitable  tops  of  fome  high  mountains  fcattered  at 
immerffe  diftances  from  one  another.  \\  e  may  there- 
fore  with  equal  reafon  fuppoie  that  thefe  tvere  in  like 
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maimer  covered,  and  that  no  living  creature  whatever 
could  find  fhelter  even  for  a  moment  :  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  more  agreeable  to  the  character  of  the  Deity  to 
believe,^  that  he  would  at  once  deftroy  animal  life  by 
fufFocation  in  water,  rather  than  allow  numbers  of 
them  to  colle6t  themfelves  on  the  tops  of  mountains 
to  perifh  with  hunger  and  cold.  It  is  befides  very 
improbable,  that  any  creature,  whether  bird  or  bead, 
could  fuftain  a  continued  rain  of  40  days  and  40  nights, 
even  without  fuppofing  them  to  have  been  abfolutely 
immerfed  in  water. 

This  confideration  alone  is  fufficient  to  fliow,  that 
if  there  was  a  deluge  at  all,  it  muft  have  been  univerfal 
with  regard  to  the  world  as  well  as  the  human  race  \ 
and  the  poflibility  of  fuch  a  deluge  by  natural  means 
has  already  been  evinced.  Under  the  article  Antedi¬ 
luvians  it  is  fhown,  that,  according  to  the  moll:  mo¬ 
derate  computation,  the  world  mult  have  been  valtly 
more  full  of  people  than  at  prefent.  The  lead  calcu¬ 
lation  there  made  indeed  feems  incredible  ;  lince,  ac¬ 
cording  to  it,  the  world  muft  have  contained  upwards 
of  68,719  times  as  many  inhabitants  as  are  at  prefent 
to  be  met  with  in  the  empire  of  China,  the  molt  po¬ 
pulous  country  in  the  world  :  but  China  bears  a  much 
larger  proportion  to  the  habitable  part  of  the  world 
than  this.  The  violences  exercifed  by  mankind  upon 
one  another  have  always  been  the  means  of  thinning 
their  numbers,  and  preventing  the  earth  from  being 
overftocked  with  inhabitants  5  and  the  ftrong  expref- 
fion  in  Scripture,  that  the  “  earth  was  filled  with  vio- 
ence,  ’  Ihows  that  it  muft  have  gone  to  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  height.  But  though  this  violence  muft  have  un- 
doubtedly  thinned  the  old  world  of  its  inhabitants,  it 
muft  likewife  have  difperfed  fome  of  them  into  diftant 
regions.  There  is  therefore  no  reafon  for  fuppofing 
that  before  the  Hood  the  human  race  were  not  driven 
into  the  remote!!  regions  of  the  habitable  world  or 
that  America  was  deftitute  of  inhabitants  then  more 
than  a  is  at  prefent.  At  any  rate,  the  fchemes  of 
V  ollius  and  Coetlogon,  who  would  confine  the  whole 
race  of  mankind  to  a  fmall  part  of  Afia,  muft  appear 
evidently  futile  and  erroneous  in  the  higheft  degree, 
v^ujecuons^  Some  objections  have  been  made  to  the  doftrine  of 
fromi'orae"an  univerfal  deluge  from  the  ftate  of  the  continent  of 
fpecies  of  America,  and  the  number  of  animals  peculiar  to  that 

5“cSu.ttand  f  e7°rri?.SA  Which  COuld  be  'uppofed  to 

to  certain  ^aVfI  fuch  a  d'iknce  either  to  or  from  the  ark  of 
Noah  On  this  fubjeft  Biihop  Stillingfleet  obferves, 
hat  the.  fuppofition  of  animals  being  propagated  much 
farther  in  the  world  than  mankind  before  the  flood 
leems.  very  probable,  “  becaufe  the  produftion  of  ani- 
mals  is  parallel  in  Genefis  with  that  of  fillies,  and  both 
ot  them  different  from  man.  For  God  faith,  Let  the 
waters  bnng  forth  every  moving  creature  that  hath 
me,  viz.  falh  and  fowl :  And  accordingly  it  is  faid  that 
the  waters  brought  forth  abundantly  every  living  crea 
ture  after  their  kind,  and  every  fowl  after  his  kind 
Accordingly,  in  the  produftion  of  beafts,  we  read’ 

Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature  after 

ofSr£md’  rtl6r’  ^  e.V.er7  creePinS  ^ing,  and  beaft 
of  the  earth,  after  his  kind  :  and  it  was  fo.”  But  in 

the  produflion  of  man  it  is  faid,  ‘  Let  us  make  man 
in  our  image,  and  after  our  likenefs.’  From  hence  I 
obferve  this  difference  between  the  formation  of  ani¬ 
mals  ar.d  of  man,  that  in  one  God  gave  a  prolific 
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power  to  the  earth  and  waters  for  the  produ&ion  of  Deluge, 
the  feveral  living  creatures  which  came  from  th-m,  fo  — v— 
that  the  feminnl  principles  of  them  were  contained  in 
the  matter  out  of  which  they  were  produced  ;  which 
was  otberwife  in  man,  who  was  made  by  a  peculiar 
hand  of  the  great  Creator  himfelf,  who  thence  is  faid 
to  have  formed  man  out  of  the  dull  of  the  ground. 

“  If  now  this  fuppofition  be  embraced,  by  it  we 
prefently  clear  ourfelves  of  many  difficulties  concern¬ 
ing  the  propagation  of  animals  in  the  world,  and  their 
confervation  in  the  ark  5  as  how  the  unknown  kind  of 
ferpent  in  Brazil,  the  flow-bellied  creature  in  the  In¬ 
dies,  and  all  thofe  ftrange  fpecies  of  animals  feen  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  ffiould  either  come  into  the  ark  of 
Noah,  or  be  conveyed  out  of  it  into  thofe  countries 
which  are  divided  by  fo  vaft  an  ocean  on  one  fide,  and 
at  leaft  fo  large  a  traft  of  land  on  the  other.  Befides, 
fome  kind  of  animals  cannot  live  out  of  the  climate 
where  they  are  5  and  there  are  many  forts  of  animals 
dilcovcred  in  America  and  the  adjoining  iflands,  which 
have  left  no  remainder  of  themfelves  in  thefe  parts  of 
the  world.  ^  And  it  feems  ftrange,  that  thefe  ffiould 
propagate  into  thofe  parts  of  the  world  from  the  place 
of  the  flood,  and  leave  none  at  all  of  their  number  be- 
^nd^them  in  thefe  parts  whence  they  were  propaga- 

To  this  Mr  Cockburn,  in  his  treatife  on  the  deluge, Rqffifs  by 
replies,  1.  1  hat  as  it  pleafed  God  to  create  only  one  Mr  Cock-^ 
man  and  one  woman  at  the  beginning,  and  their  pofte-burn* 
rity  were  fufficient  to  overfpread  the  earth,  it  mieffit 
well  be  fuppofed  to  be  furnilhed  with  animals  from\n 
original  pair  of  each.  2.  On  the  fuppofition  of  many 
pairs  of  brute  animals  having  been  created  originally  . 
they  muft,  when  the  human  race  were  few  in  number’ 
have  multiplied  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  render  the  world 
uninhabitable.  In  confirmation  of  this,  he  informs  us 
from  the  accounts  of  the  Indian  miffionaries,  that  in  3$ 
the  kingdom  of  Champua  in  the  Indies,  the  river  cal-^0untrle5 
led  by  the  natives  Ttnacorcu,  but  by  the  Portugueferendered 
Varella,  goes  up  80  leagues  into  the  country  to  a  moun- 
tain  called  Moncalor  above  which  it  is  much  broader,  abundance 
but  not  fo  deep  by  far  ;  there  being  banks  ^  fand  in  of  brute 
iome  places,  and  lands  overflowed  with  ^water,  where  crcature3* 
there  are  an  infinite  number  of  fowls  that  cover  all  the 
country  ;  infomuch,  that  by  reafon  of  them  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Chintalcuhos  had  for  40  years  been  defo- 
late,  though  it  was  eight  days  journey  in  length  5 
which,  at  30  miles  a-day,  made  it  240  miles  long. 

Artei*  palling  this  country,  another  was  met  with  more 
wild,  and  full  of  great  rocks  ;  where  there  were  a  vaft 
number  of  animals  yet  worfe  than  the  fowls,  as  ele- 
pnants,  rhinocerofes,  lions,  bears,  buffaloes,  and  other 
beafts  in  fuch  multitudes,  that  whatever  men  cultivat¬ 
ed  for  the  fupport  of  life  was  fpoiled  or  deftroyed  by 
them,  nor  was  it  poffible  for  the  inhabitants  to  pre¬ 
vent  it;  v 

The  ifle  of  France  may  be  faid  to  be  the  kingdom 
ot  rats.  I  hey  come  down  from  the  mountains  like 
an  army,  creep  up  the  fteepeft  rocks,  march  into  the 
at  country,,  affemble  in  the  marlhy  grounds,  and 
bring  deflation  everywhere,  efpecially  in  the  night. 

Men  can  fcarce  fleep  for  them,  and  are  obliged  to  roll 
themfelves  in  fuch  things  as  may  bert  fecure  them  from 
their  bitings.  It  was  the  fame  in  the  ifle  of  Bourbon, 

Which  wras  as  much  infefted  with  them  at  firft,  till  it 

became 
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became  more  fully  peopled.  “  We  have  good  rea- 
fon  therefore  (fays  Mr  Cockburn)  to  conclude,  that 
there  was  but  one  pair  of  animals  created  at  firft,  that 
they  might  not  increafe  too  fad  for  mankind  }  and 
though  they  would  multiply  much  more,  and  increafe 
falter  than  men  could  do,  they  had  room  to  fpread 
themfelves  for  a  long  time  without  much  annoyance 
to  man  5  and  as  men  incrcafed  in  number,  and  ex¬ 
tended  their  habitations,  they  would  be  able  to  drive 
them  further  off,  or  defend  themfelves  from  their  de¬ 
predations.”  The  fame  mode  of  reafomng  is  by  our 
author  made  ufe  of  with  regard  to  aquatic  animals. 

The  multitude  of  thefe  indeed,  however  great,  could 
be  no  detriment  to  man,  who  lived  on  land  ;  but  if  we 
confider  how  large  and  numerous  a  fpawn  fillies  calf  at 
once,  and  in  how  fi.ort  a  time  they  multiply  to  im- 
menfe  numbers,  he  thinks  it  reafonable  to  conclude 
that  only  one  pair  was  created  at  once  ;  and  that  t  e 
command  to  the  waters  to  bring  forth  abundantly  both 
filh  and  fowl,  related  only  to  the  variety  of  fpecies, 
not  to  a  number  of  each. 

a.  Though  at  the  lefloration  of  the  world  it  was  to 
be  repeopled  by  fix  perfons  inftead  of  two,  and  though 
at  the  fame  time  animal  food  was  giwn  to  man,  yet 
Noah  was  commanded  only  to  take  a  fing  P 
each  of  the  animals,  clean  hearts,  which  are  but  few  in 
number,  only  excepted.  It  is  further  obfervable,  that 
notwithftanding  this  Scanty  fupply  of  animals,  they 
hid  increafed  fo  much  by  the  time  of  Nimrod,  that  it 
then'became  neceffary  to  hunt  and  dertroy  them  ,  and 
Nimrod  was  celebrated  for  his  courage  tmd  fk.U 
in  that  neceffary  employment.  “  So  numerous  (adds 
he)  were  the  animals  before  the  flood,  though  but 
two  of  a  kind  were  created,  that  Dr  \\  oodward,  from 
the  remains  of  that  earth,  as  well  the  animal  as  vege¬ 
table  produftions  of  it  (till  prefer ved,  concludes,  that 
.  at  the  time  the  deluge  came  the  earth  was  f°  loaded 
with  herbage,  and  fo  thronged  with  annuals,  that  fitch 
an  expedient  was  even  wanting  to  eafe  it  of  the  bu 
den,  and  to  make  room  for  a  new  fucceffion  of  its  pro- 

duamnsn  of  opinion,  that  America  muft 

have  been  peopled  before  the  flood,  as  the  old  conti¬ 
nent  could  not  be  fuppofed  able  to  hold  the  number 

ofinhabiunts.  ^  ^  maln  cMkulty,  viz  how  the 
animals  peculiar  to  different  countries  couWuavel  «» 

^Stillingfl-t  chiefly 

infi  allU  well  hbe  md 

Africa -  each  of  them  having  animals  peculiar  to  them¬ 
felves.  ’  it  is  alfo  pcff.ble,  that  there  might  formerly 

be  a  more  eafy  —nation *n\- 
American  continents  than 

>ha.  .l»»lj>  ‘J'  ■* 

OJ  nt  Ararat  vet  we  are  not  told  where  it 

refted  on  Mount  Ararat  )  the  pkce 

was  built,  which  rmght  be  ar  enougn 

where  it  is  commonly  iuppoled  ,  10  uia 

which  are  peculiar  to  America  might  not  have  fo  far 
To  ravel  to  the  ark  as  is  commonly  imagined.  Th> 
to  tra\ei  r  to  be  very  mccpclufive  , 
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tamia  would  have  had  as  far  to  travel  from  thence  to 
America,  as  the  American  animals  from  their  own 
country  to  Mefopotamia,  according  to  the  common 
opinion.  But  in  whatever  part  of  the  earth  Noah  lived 
and  the  ark  was  built,  it  was  at  God  scommand  that 
the  feveral  kinds  of  animals  came  thither  m  order  to 
their  prefervation  j  and  his  command  could  bring 
them  from  the  f.rtheft  parts  of  the  earth  during  the 
120  years  that  all  the  world  lay  under  condemnation. 

Though  after  all,  none  of  the  animals  might  have  very 
far  to  travel  to  the  ark  ;  for  if  only  one  pair  of  each 
kind  was  created  at  firft,  and  all  of  thefe  m  or  near 
one  place,  fince  they  were  all  brought  before  Adam, 
and  received  names  from  him,  there  is  no  abfurdity  in 
fuppofmg  that  fome  of  every  kind  might  remain  in  the 
country  where  they  were  firft  produced,  fromthmee 

Noah’s  habitation  might  not  be  very  diftant. 

can  any  objeftion  be  brought  from  the  extmftion  of 
fome  fpecies  of  animals  in  certain  countries  of  the 
world,  fince  they  might  have  been  hunted  and  de- 
ftroyed  either  by  the  human  race  or  by  other  creature.. 

Thus  it  is  faid,  that  there  are  now  few  or  no  deer  in 

Switzerland,  though  formerly  there  w?re  a  great  many 

when  it  was  full  of  woods.  In  Britain  alfo  there  are 
no  wolves  now  to  be  found,  though  the  ifland  was  m- 
fefted  w  ith  them  in  former  times.  QrTinntr  otver  Of  th?  fob. 

In  confideriug  the  fubjeft  of  the  deluge,  g  fiftence  of 

queftions  which  occur,  one  is,  by  what  means  w_er  carni  or  ms 
ravenous  animals,  which  feed  only  upon  flefti,  lup-  m 

ported  in  the  ark  ?  For  this  fome  to“ok 

pofed,  that  Noah,  befides  thefe  amnia  s  whom  he  took 
into  the  ark  for  prefervation  took  Fkewife  a  gre 
number  for  {laughter.  For  this  purpofe  Biftrop  W  ll 
kins  has  allowed  no  fewer  than  1825  flieep,  tboug 
hi  was  of  opinion  that  there  were  no  carnivorous 
animals  before  the  flood  ;  and  this  latter  opm.ou .  is 
adopted  by  Mr  Cockburn.  The  idea  indeed  of  flaugh- 
tering  a  number  of  harmlefs  animals  to  fatisfy  a  few 
vile  rapacious  ones,  and  that  too  in  a  place  defigned 
for  the  common  afylum  of  the  animal  creation,  feems 
with  that  fcheme  of  mercy  delayed  m 
the  whole  tianfaftion.  It  is  by  much  the  more  pro¬ 
bable  fuppofition  then,  that  though  fome  animals  bad 
been  accuftomed  to  live  on  flefli  in  their  natural 
flam  they  could  nevcrtbelefs  fubfift  upon  vegetable 
food!  This  feems  the  more  probable,  as  fome  animals 
naturally  carnivorous,  particularly  dogs  and  cats,  may 

be  ft  pported  in  their  domeftic  ftate  by  vegetable  food 

,l.n  PP  If  »«  extend  rbi. »  the  ,  of 

line  genera,  we  {hall  ta>c  in  moft  of  the  beatts  01 
rev  ?  as  lions,  tygers,  leopards,  panthers,  wolves, 

Ws’  hysenas,  &c  Bears  ate  well  known  fometin.es 
lo  feed  on  berries  ;  fnakes  will  eat  bread  and  mdk;  and 
there  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  even  the  moft  car¬ 
nivorous  biids  could  not  be  kept  alive  by  gram  or  o- 

ther  vegetable  food.  By  thus  ;  ; 

her  of  ufelefs  animals,  a  very  confiderable  fpace  wl 

he  allowed  for  the  circulation  of  air  in  the  ark,  tne 
be  allow ea  iu  ,  ,  moft  inexplicable  dif- 

qual  number  oimnlm.,. 

¥h:nn7au  "nl%“n«d  near'tt.o  million,  of 
cubic  feet }  but  confidering  the  number  of^.n- 
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deluge,  habitants,  the  great  fpace-  neceffary  for  1UUV 
^  with  which  they  were  to  be  fupplied,  and  the  con¬ 
tinual  pollution  of  the  air  by  their  dung  and  filth, 
as  well  as  the  effluvia  from  their  bodies,  there 
feems  little  probability  that  even  fuch  a  vak  bulk  of 
air  could  fuffice  for  any  length  of  time.  This  diffi¬ 
culty  will  appear  the  greater,  when  we  confider  that 
any  ventilation  was  impoffible,  as  this  could  not  have 
been  done  without  both  opening  the  door  and  win- 
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dovv^  and  the  former,  we  are  certain,  was  not  opened 
until  the  time  that  the  command  was  given  to  come 
forth  out  of  the  ark.  Neither  is  there  the  fmalleft 
probability,  that  the  opening  of  a  fingle  window  could 
renew  the  air  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it  fit  for 
breathing  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  ark. 
In  this  particular,  therefore,  we  mull  have  recourfe  to 
the  immediate  interpofition  of  Divine  power,  and  fup- 
pofe  that  the  air  was  miraculously  preferved  of  a  fuffi- 
cient  degree  of  purity,  as  the  garments  of  the  Ifrae- 
lites  were  preferved  from  turning  old,  and  their  feet 
from  being  affeded  by  the  journey  through  the  defert 
in  which  they  wandered  fo  long. — Many  other  que- 
ilions  concerning  the  economy  of  the  ark  might  be 
propofed  $  as,  how  they  fupplied  themfelves  with  wa- 
,ter  $  in  what  manner  they  could  ufe  fire  for  the  drefi* 
fing  of  their  viduals,  &c.  But  as  every  anfwer  to 
thefe  mull  be  founded  wholly  upon  conjedure,  and 
none  can  pretend  that  there  was  a  natural  impoffibility 
of  effedmg  any  of  thefe  things,  we  forbear  to  infill 
farther  upon  them.  The  cafe,  however,  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  with  refped  to  the  air  necefifary  for  fuftaining 
animal  life  }  for  here  there  is  a  plain  impoffibility  in  a 
natural  way  5  nay,  we  may  even  doubt  whether  the 
general  mafs  of  atmofphere,  after  being  deprived  of  its 
eledne  matter,  or  otherwife  altered  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  let  fall  fuch  a  quantity  of  the  water  it  contain¬ 
ed,  was  fit  for  the  fupport  of  animal  life  ;  fo  that  a 
miracle  would  have  been  neceffary  at  any  rate.  To 
this  indeed  it  may  be  replied,  that  on  fuch  a  ffippofi- 
tion,  men  and  other  animals  would  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  not  by  the  flood,  but  by  the  vitiated  air  they 
breathed.  But,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  it  is  im¬ 
probable  that  any  living  creature  could  refill  the  vio¬ 
lent  rain  which  took  place,  and  which  would  foon 
drive  the  birds  from  their  flicker,  as  the  waters  begin¬ 
ning  to  overflow  the  ground  would  foon  expel  the  hu¬ 
man  race  from  their  houfes  ;  and  it  would  not  be  till 
the  end  of  the  40  days  and  40  nights  that  the  air 
could  be  at  its  work  kate,  long  before  which  time  all 
animal  life  would  be  extind. 

We  (hall  conclude  this  article  with  confiderlng  fome 
ot  the  alterations  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  world  in  confequence  of  the  deluge.  One 
of  thefe  is  the  much  greater  quantity  of  water  on  the 
prefent  than  on  the  old  world.  Dr  Keill  has  indeed 
endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  prefeot  extent  of  the 
furface  of  the  waters  is  neceffarv  to  raife  fuch  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  vapours  as  may  fupply  the  furface  of  the  earth 
with  rain  and  with  fprings.  In  anfwer  to  this,  it  is 
laid,  that  it  may  bejuftly  queftioned  whether  all  fprings 
are  derived  from  the  vapours  raifed  by  the  fun’s  heat  ? 
and,  2.  W  hether  the  piimitive  earth  flood  in  need  of 
iuch  a  quantity  of  rain  to  render  it  as  fertile  as  the  pre¬ 
lent  .  Dr  W  oodward  gives  the  following  reafon  for 
iuppofing  the  antediluvian  Teas  to  have  been  nearly  of 
Vol.  VII.  Part  I.  1 
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the  food  the  fame  extent  with  thofe  at  prefent,  viz.  that  (i  the 
fpoils  of  the  fea,  the  ffiells  and  other  marine  bodies, ' 
are  left  in  fuch  prodigious  numbers,  and  in  heaps  upon 
heaps  in  the  earth,  befides  thofe  which  have  long  fince 
perifhed,  that  they  could  not  have  been  left  in  fuch 
quantities,  bad  not  the  fcas  occupied  much  the  fame 
Ipace  as  they  do  now.”  This  argument,  however,  is 
thought  by  Mr  Cockburn  to  be  alfo  inconclufive  : 

“  For  (fays  he),  1.  Animal  food,  whether  fifli  or  tleffi, 
was  not  ufed  by  mankind  before  the  deluge  :  but, 
2.  Suppofe  it  had,  yet  for  the  firk  500  years  the  num¬ 
ber  of  mankind  was  but  fmall,  and  likely  at  a  great 
dikance  from  the  fea  ^  fo  that  the  increafe  of  all  kinds 
of  fiki  during  fo  long  a  time  muk  have  been  prodigi¬ 
ous.  We  need  not  be  furprifed,  then,  at  the  immenfe 
quantities  of  the  exuvice  of  marine  animals  left  on  the 
earth  by  the  deluge.  But  the  reafon  he  brings  to 
prove  that  the  feveral  continents  of  the  woild  were 
encompaffed  with  Teas  as  they  are  now,  viz.  that  as 
there  are  different  forts  of  fifhes  in  the  different  Teas 
of  the  world,  fo  the  exuviae  of  the  fame  kind  are  ge¬ 
nerally  found  upon  contiguous  lands,  does  not  always 
hold,  fince  there  are  fome  (hells  found  in  the  continent 
which  are  krangers  to  the  parts  of  the  fea  contermi¬ 
nous  to  thefe  continents.  That  the  feas  in  the  pre¬ 
fent  earth  are  vakly  more  extended,  and  confequently 
the  dry  land  fo  much  lefs  in  proportion,  may  likewife 
be  inferred  from  the  great  multitude  of  iflands  that 
lie  near  the  fliores  of  the  greater  continents,  if  it  be 
true  what  fome  allege,  that  they  are  parts  broken  off 
by  the  deluge  from  the  main  land,  which  before  that 
reached  to  and  beyond  them.  And  though  ikands  are 
thought  to  be  rarely  found  in  the  great  ocean,  yet 
there  have  of  late  been  found  in  the  midk  of  the  In¬ 
dian  ocean  vak  clukers  of  iflands,  &c. 

To  all  this  it  may  be  replied,  That  the  Mofaic  ac¬ 
count  fays  nothing  of  the  extent  of  the  feas  either  be¬ 
fore  or  after  the  flood  ;  but  (imply  tells  us,  that  the 
waters  were  poured  out  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth 
from  the  windows  of  heaven  and  the  fountains  of  the 
deep,  and  that  as  the  flood  decreafed,  the  waters  re- 
turned  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  If  part  of  them 
returned,  we  have  not  the  leak  reafon  to  fuppofe  that 
the  whole  did  not  do  fo  likewife.  That  the  fllh,  as 
well  as  land  animals,  were  more  numerous  in  the  ante¬ 
diluvian  world  than  now  when  fuch  quantities  are  de- 
kroyed  by  mankind,  is  very  probable,  as  we  fee  they 
abound  to  this  day  in  uninhabited  places.  This  may 
account  for  the  akoniffling  quantities  of  their  exuvice 
to  be  met  with  in  many  different  parts  of  the  earth  } 
but  from  the  formation  of  iflands  nothing  can  be 
concluded  concerning  the  antediluvian  world.  Late 
difcoveries  have  fflown  that  many  iflands  have  a  volca¬ 
nic  origin  }  others  are  formed  by  the  growth  of  coral  • 
fome  by  an  accumulation  of  fea-weeds'  and  other  mat¬ 
ters  floating  011  the  furface  of  the  ocean,  and  detained 
upon  fand  banks  or  funk  rocks  :  while  not  a  few  of 
thofe  near  the  great  continents  owe  their  origin  to  the 
quantities  of  mud  brought  down  by  the  great  rivers 
which  empty  themfelves  into  the  ocean.  Authentic 
hiflory  fcarcely  affords  an  inflance  of  an  ifland  formed 
by  the  breaking  off  a  piece  from  the  continent,  though 
it  does  many  of  iflands  being  joined  to  continents  by 
fome  one  or  other  of  the  caufes  juk  mentioned. 

The  inferior  fertility  of  the  earth  after  the  deluge  is 
U  much 
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3>. luge,  much  Infilled  upon  by  the  fame  author,  for  the  follow- 

y - '  ingreafons:  “  I.  The  grant  of  animal  food  to  Noah 

and  his  pofterity  5  which  he  thinks  is  an  indication  of 
greater  barrennefs  in  the  ground  than  formerly.  2.  Our 
Saviour  compares  the  days  of  Noah  with  thofe  of 
Lot ;  and  as  the  country  about  Sodom  is  faid  to  have 
been  exceedingly  fertile  like  the  garden  of  the  Lord, 
he  is  of  opinion  that  the  antediluvian  world  mult  have 
been  ver/ fertile  alfo.  3.  As  (according  to  Dr  Wood¬ 
ward)  the  fir  ft  earth  brought  forth  all  manner  of 
plants  of  itfelf,  without  any  labour  or  culture  of  man, 
and  even  before  there  was  a  man  to  till  the  ground, 
we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  that  the  exterior  ftratum 
or  furface  of  the  earth  confifted  of  fuch  terreftnal 
matter  as  was  fit  for  thefe  productions  5  that  is,  o 
a  rich  light  mould,  affording  plentifully  matter  for 
*  vegetation.  Now,  though  God  was  pleafed,  upon 
man’s  tranfgreflion,  to  withdraw  in  part  his  benedic¬ 
tion  from  the  earth  ;  yet  the  earth  itfelf  was  untouch¬ 
ed  till  the  deluge,  the  fame  furface  of  rich  mould  was 
ftill  upon  it,  and  brought  forth  plentifully,  efpecially 
when  man’s  culture  for  corn  was  added.  But  the 
inundation  of  waters  at  the  deluge  greatly  altered  the 
conftitution  of  the  earth  itfelf ;  it  mixed  and  confound¬ 
ed  this  upper  ftratum  of  vegetative  earth  with  other 
terreftrial  matter  not  fit  for  vegetation,  with  land,  gra¬ 
vel,  ftones,  and  all  kinds  of  mineral  matter,  which  mult 


of  it  produced  fpontaneoufly  like  the  garden  of  Eden. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  told  that  this  garden  was 
planted  by  the  Lord  God,  and  that  Adam  was  put  into 
it  to  drefs  it  and  to  keep  it.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
even  in  the  Paradifaical  ftate  the  earth  would  not  have 
produced  food  for  man  without  culture ;  for  as  God 
planted  the  firft  garden,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
had  man  continued  in  his  ftate  of  innocence  and  mul¬ 
tiplied,  he  mull  have  planted  other  gardens  when  it  be- 
came  neceffary.  After  the  fall,  the  fertility  of  the 
earth  was  exprefsly  removed,  and  that  not  in  a  flight 
degree  ;  but  if  we  can  judge  from  the  prefent  ftate  ot 
things,  it  muft  have  become  extremely  wild  and  bar¬ 
ren.  Thus,  when  it  is  faid,  “  Thorns  alfo  and  thiftles 
{hall  it  bring  forth  to  thee  we  may  judge  of  the 
ftate  of  the  foil  from  that  which  we  fee  bringing  forth 
thorns  and  thiftles  at  this  day.  Every  one  knows  that 
an  abundant  crop  of  thefe  weeds  indicates  poor  ground, 
which  will  require  a  great  deal  of  cultivation  to  bring 
it  into  order.  Nay,  that  we  may  be  fure  that  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  earth  was  at  this  time  no  eafy  matter, 
it  is  likewife  faid,  “  In  forrow  (halt  thou  eat  of  it  all 
the  days  of  thy  life.”  Hence  it  would  appear,  that 
the  antediluvian  earth,  inftead  of  being  more  fertile, 
was  much  more  barren  than  at  prefent.  That  the  la¬ 
bour  of  cultivating  the  ground  at  that  time  was  alio 
fo  great  as  to  be  almoft  intolerable,  is  evident  from  the 

r  t  i.  a-  ^  MoqVi  •  “  This  lame 
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vel,  ftones,  and  all  kinds  of  mineral  matter  which  mult  ^  ^  ^  of  Noah  ;  «  This  fame 

needs  render  the  earth  ,n  K“e»l  much  left  fat  P  ftaI1  comfort  us  concerning  our  work  and 


neeas  renuci  tut  - - 

before,  and  which  made  the  plough  neceffary  to  dig 
up  the  proper  vegetative  mould,  and  bring  it  to  the 
furface,  and  alfo  manure  or  compoft  to  increafe  and 
enrich  it ;  neither  of  which  before  the  flood  it  needed. 

4.  There  is  a  moral  reafon  why  the  earth  alter  the 
flood  fhould  be  lefs  fertile  than  before.  The  luxu¬ 
riant  produftions  of  the  firft  earth,  after  man’s  nature 
became  corrupted,  and  to  deviate  more  and  more  from 
righteoufnefs,  ferved  only  to  excite  and  foment  his 
lulls,  and  to  minifter  plentiful  fuel  to  his  vices  and 
luxury.  To  cut  off,  therefore,  fuch  occafion  of  fin 
and  wickednefs,  God,  in  great  mercy  to  men,  retrench¬ 
ed  the  earth  in  its  former  fertility,  thereby  obliging 
them  to  labour  and  diligence,  and  employing  molt  ot 
their  time  to  procure  their  neceffary  fubfiftence,  which 
the  earth  by  diligent  culture  will  ftill  afford,  but  not 
that  luxuriant  abundance  it  did  before  the  flood.  It 
we  take  a  furvey  of  the  different  regions  and  countries 
of  the  world,  we  {hall  find  this  to  be  the  truth  of  the 
cafe.  Some  places,  both  in  Afia  and  America,  are 
as  it  were  a  paradife  in  refpeft  of  the  reft,  to  {hotv 
us  perhaps  what  was  and  would  have  been  the  ftate  ot 
the  earth  had  not  man  finned  •,  .but  far  the  greateft 
part  is  nothing  to  be  compared  to  thefe,  and  evidently 
{hows  that  effeil  which  the  fins  of  men  had  upon  the 
earth  itfelf.  In  a  word,  if  we  take  a  furvey  of  the 
whole,  it  cannot  be  thought  that  the  firft  bleffmg  was 
rellored  to  the  earth  after  the  flood,  or  that  it  came 
out  of  the  hands  of  its  Maker  in  the  ftate  it  is  at  pre- 
fent,  fince  fo  great  a  part  of  it  bears  ftill  the  marks  ol 
the  curfe  laid  upon  it.” 

Notwithftanding  all  that  is  here  alleged,  the  extra- 
ordinary  fertility  of  the  ancient  earth  muft  ftill  ap¬ 
pear  very  problematical,  if  we  confider  all  circumftan- 

ces.  For,  ... 

1.  Even  at  the  creation,  when  the  earth  was  at  its 

utmoft  perfection,  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  every  part 


lpeecn  or  jLiameuu  , 

(fays  he)  {hall  comfort  us  concerning  our  work  and 
toil  of  our  hands,  concerning  the  ground  which  the 

Lord  hath  cur  fed.”  ,  ,, 

2  There  is  a  very  evident  natural  reafon  why  the 
antediluvian  world  Ihould  have  been  more  barren  than 
the  prefent,  and  why  the  deluge  fiiould  have  removed 
that  barrennefs.  Under  the  article  Antediluvians 
N°  IQ.  it  is  hinted,  that  the  purity  of  the  air  at  that 
time  was  a  principal  caufe  of  the  longevity  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race.  If  this  was  really  the  cate,  which  is  very 
probable,  we  muft  fuppofe  the.  atmofphere  to  have 
then  contained  a  greater  quantity  of  pure  air  than  it 
does  at  prefent ;  for  experiments  have  put  it  beyond 
doubt,  that  from  this  the  fupport  of  animal  life  im¬ 
mediately  derived.  But  this  kind  of  air,  however  fa¬ 
vourable  to  animal  life,  is  found  to  be  very  unfavour¬ 
able  to  vegetation  ;  and  therefore  in  proportion  to  its 
abundance  in  the  antediluvian  atmofphere,  the  animals 
will  be  healthy,  and  the  vegetables  weak,  puny,  and 
fickly.  But  the  deluge,  by  overflowing  the  earth  for 
a  whole  year,  deftroyed  every  animal  and  vegetable, 
and  con fe quen tly  induced  a  vaft  putrefaftion  all  over 
the  globe  ;  the  confequence  of  which  was  the  produ  - 
tionSof  an  immenfe  quantity  of  what  is  called  P^logjftu 
rated  air  (azotic  gas).  This  mixing  with  the  pure  atmo¬ 
fphere,  vitiated  it  into  fuch  a  degree  as  to  make  it  e 
friendly  to  animal  life,  but  more  fo  to  vegetation. 
Hence  the  prefent  world  muft  naturally  be  more  fer¬ 
tile  than  the  former  ;  and  not  only  on  this  account, 
but  by  reafon  of  its  being  manured  by  the  ftagnat'°*j 
of  the  waters  upon  its  furface  for  a  twelvemonth  and 
the  immenfe  quantity  of  animal  matter  left  by  them, 
the  ground,  inftead  of  being  leffened  in  its  fertility,  as 
Dr  Woodward  fuppofes,  muft  have  been  reftored  as 
far  as  we  can  judge,  to  the  very  ftate  it  was  in  at 

onginaHormatiom ^  ^  appears  probable  from 
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Deluge.  (  what  the  Deity  faid  to  Noah  after  offering  up  his  facri-  Bryant  mentions  as  the  opinion  of  all  the  ancient  my-  Demadcj 
fice.  ci  I  will  not  (fays  he)  curfe  the  ground  any  more  thologifts. 


for  man’s  fake.”  Now  this  was  plainly  intimating  that 
the  earth  was  reftored  to  its  primitive  fertility,  and 
that  he  would  no  more  take  it  away  ;  for  when  he  did 
fo  to  the  primitive  world',  it  was  in  thefe  words,  <£  Cur- 
fed  is  the  ground  for  thy  fake.”  That  the  curfe  here 
alluded  to  was  really  the  depriving  the  earth  of  its 
fertility,  and  not  the  overflowing  the  earth  with  water, 
is  evident ;  becaufe,  after  declaring  that  he  would  no 
more  curfe  the  ground  for  man’s  fake,  he  adds,  “  Nei¬ 
ther  will  I  again  fmite  every  living  thing  as  I  have 
done.” 

4.  The  moral  reafons  afligned  why  the  prefent 
world  fhould  be  lefs  fertile  than  the  former,  feem  to 
be  inconclufive.  However  barren  we  may  reckon  the 
earth  juft  now,  it  is  certain  that  it  produces,  or  might 
produce,  much  more  than  would  fuffice  for  all  its  in¬ 
habitants.  The  difficulties  which  mankind  undergo 
are  not  at  all  owing  to  the  barrennefs  of  the  earth, 
but  to  their  own  conduft,  or  their  oppreffion  of  one 
another.  Neither  does  it  clearly  appear  that  animal 
food  is  really  in  any  degree  cheaper  than  vegetable, 
but  rather  the  contrary  .*  fo  that  whatever  was  the 
reafon  of  this  grant  after  the  flood,  we  cannot  fairly 
afcribe  it  to  a  forefight  of  the  future  barrennefs  of  the 
earth. 

Another  queftion  which  naturally  occurs  on  the 
fubjedf  of  the  deluge  is,  Whether  there  was  any  rain 
before  it  or  not  ?  The  argument  again  ft  the  exiftence 
of  rain  before  the  flood,  is  obvioufly  derived  from  the 
rainbow  being  made  a  fymbol  of  the  divine  favour  im¬ 
mediately  after.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  unlefs  we 
fuppofe  the  nature  of  light  or  of  water  to  have  been 
different  before  this  event  from  what  it  was  afterwards, 
there  is  a  natural  impoffibility  of  the  refra&ion  of  the 
fun’s  light  being  prevented  from  fhowing  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  rainbow,  whenever  the  fun  and  clouds  were 
in  a  certain  pofition  with  regard  to  one  another.  It 
appears  improbable  to  thofe  who  take  this  fide  of  the 
queftion,  that  the  Deity  fhould  inftitute  any  thing  as 
an  emblem  of  his  difpleafure  being  turned  away,  when 
the  fame  emblem  had  been  feen  perhaps  a  very  ftiort 
time  before  the  cataftrophe  happened.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  replied,  that  there  is  no  abfurdity  in  fuppo- 
fing  this  to  have  been  the  cafe  ;  for  though  the  rain¬ 
bow  exifted  before  the  deluge,  yet  it  never  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  the  fymbol  of  this  particular  event,  viz. 
the  reconciliation  of  the  Deity ;  and  the  impoffibility 
of  vegetables  being  fupplied  with  a  fufRcient  quantity 
of  moifture  without  rain,  is  like  wife  urged  as  a  decifive 
argument.  Still,  however,  it  appears,  that  even  ve¬ 
getation  may  fubfift,  and  that  in  its  utmoft  perfec¬ 
tion,  without  rain ;  for  we  are  informed,  that  by 
means  of  a  mift  the  ground  was  originally  watered, 
and  vegetables  fupplied  with  moifture,  before  there 
was  any  rain  5  and  if  this  was  the  cafe  at  one  time, 
it  might  have  been  at  any  other,  or  at  any  number  of 
times  we  can  fuppofe.  Indeed,  as  matters  ftand  at 
prefent,  this  would  undoubtedly  be  a  very  fcanty  fup- 
ply  5  and  perhaps  fo  it  was  in  the  antediluvian  world  ; 
and  thus  the  want  of  rain  might  have  been  one  caufe 
of  that  barrennefs  in  the  antediluvian  world  which  we 
nave  already  mentioned  as  probable,  and  which  Mr 


DEMADES,  a  famous  Athenian,  who  from  being 
a  mariner,  became  a  great  orator,  and  appeafed  Philip 
by  his  eloquence,  after  the  famous  vi&ory  over  the  A- 
thenians  at  Cheronea,  in  the  338th  year  B.  C. 

DEMAIN,  or  Demesne,  in  Law9  is  commonly 
underftood  to  be  the  lord’s  chief  manor  place,  with 
the  lands  thereto  belonging,  which  he  and  his  ancef- 
tors  have,  time  out  of  mind,  kept  in  their  own  manual 
occupation. 

DEMAND,  in  its  popular  fenfe,  denotes  a  calling 
for  or  requiring  one’s  due. 

Demand,  in  Law ,  has  a  more  fpecial  fignification,  as 
contradiftinguiftied  from  plaint;  for  all  civil  adions  are 
purfued  either  by  demands  or  plaints  ;  according  to 
which  the  purfuer  is  called  either  demandant  or  plaintiff ; 
viz.  in  real  aflions,  demandant ;  and  in  perfonal  ac* 
tions,  plaintiff.  See  Plaintiff. 

DEMESNE.  See  Demain. 

Demesne  Lands .  See  Revenue. 

DEMETRIA,  a  feftival  in  honour  of  Ceres,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Demeter,  It  was  then  cuftomary  for 
the  votaries  of  the  goddefs  to  lafh  themfelves  with 
whips  made  with  the  bark  of  trees.  The  Athenians 
had  a  folemnity  of  the  fame  name  in  honour  of  Deme¬ 
trius  Poliorcetes. 

,  DEME  TRIUS,  a  fon  of  Antigonus  and  Strato- 
nice,  furnamed  Poliorcetes ,  “  Deftroyer  of  towns.”  At 
the  age  of  22,  he  was  fent  by  his  father  againft  Ptolemy, 
who  invaded  Syria.  He  was  defeated  near  Gaza; 
but  he.  foon  repaired  his  lofs  by  a  vi&ory  over  one  of 
the  generals  of  the  enemy.  He  afterwards  failed  with 
a  fleet  of  250  ftiips  to  Athens,  and  reftored  the  Athe¬ 
nians  to  liberty,  by  freeing  them  from  the  power  of 
Caffander  and  Ptolemy,  and  expelling  the  garrifon, 
which  was  ftationed  there  under  Demetrius  Phalercus. 
After  this  fuccefsful  expedition,  he  befieged  and  took 
Munychia,  and  defeated  Caffander  at  Thermopylae. 
His  reception  at  Athens  after  thefe  vi&ories  was  at¬ 
tended  with  the  greateft  fervility,  and  the  Athenians 
were  not  aftiamed  to  raife  altars  to  him  as  a  god,  and 
confult  his  oracles.  This  uncommon  fuccefs  raifed 
the  jealoufy  of  the  fucceffors  of  Alexander  ;  and  Seleu- 
cus  Caffander  and  Lyfimachus  united  to  deftroy  An¬ 
tigonus  and  his  fon.  Their  hoftile  armies  met  at  Ipfus, 
299  years  before  the  Auguftan  age.  Antigonus  was 
killed  in  the  battle  •,  and  Demetrius,  after  a  fevers 
lofs,  retired  to  Ephefus.  His  ill  fuccefs  raifed  him 
many  enemies ;  and  the  Athenians,  who  had  lately 
adored  him  as  a  god,  refufed  to  admit  him  into  their 
city.  He  foon  after  ravaged  the  territory  of  Lyfima- 
chus,  and  reconciled  himfelf  to  Seleucus,  to  whom  he 
gave  his  daughter  Stratonice  in  marriage.  Athens 
now  laboured  under  tyranny,  and  Demetrius  relieved  it 
and  pardoned  the  inhabitants.  The  lofs  of  his  poffeflions, 
in  Affa  recalled  him  from  Greece,  and  he  eftablifhed 
himfelf  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia  by  the  murder  of 
Alexander  the  fon  of  Caffander.  Here  he  was  conti¬ 
nually  at  war  with  the  neighbouring  flates,  and  the 
fuperior  power  of  his  adverfaries  obliged  him  to  leave* 
Macedonia,  after  he  had  fat  on  the  throne  for  feven 
years.  He  paffed  into  Afia,  and  attacked  fome  of  the 
provinces  of  Lyfimachus,  with  various  fuccefs ;  but  fa- 
U  2  mine 
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Demetrius,  mine  and  peftllence  deftroyed  the  greateft  part  of  his  himfelf  up  to  luxury  and  volup  U  ^  #  r 
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'  army,  and  he  retired  to  the  court  of  Seleucus  tor  lup- 
port  and  affi  (lance.  He  met  with  a  kind  reception  ; 
but  hoftilities  were  foon  begun  j  and  after  he  had 
gained  fome  advantages  over  his  fon-in-law,  Demetrius 
was  totally  forfaken  by  his  troops  in  the  field  of 
and  became  an  eafy  prey  to  the  enemy.  Though  he 
was  kept  in  confinement  by  his  fon-in-law,  yet  he 
maintained  himfelf  like  a  prince,  and  parted  his  time 
in  hunting,  and  in  every  laborious  exercife.  His  ion 
Antigonus  offered  Seleucus  all  his  poffeffions,  and  even 
his  perfon,  to  procure  his  father’s  liberty ;  but  all 
proved  unavailing,  and  Demetrius  died  in  the  54^“  yea* 
of  his  age,  after  a  confinement  of  three  years,  286 
years  before  Chrift.  His  remains  were  given  to  An¬ 
tigonus,  and  honoured  with  a  fplendid  funeral  pomp 
at  Corinth,  and  hence  conveyed  to  Demetnas.  His 
pofterity  remained  in  poffeflion  of  the  Macedonian 
throne  till  the  age  of  Perfeus  who  was  conquered  by 
the  Romans.  Demetrius  has  rendered  himfelf  famous 
for  his  fondnefs  of  diffipation  when  among  the  diffolute, 
and  for  his  love  of  virtue  and  military  glory  in  the 
field  of  battle.  He  has  been  commended  as  a  great 
warrior  *,  and  his  ingenious  inventions,  his  warlike  en¬ 
gines,  and  ftupendous  machines  in  the  war  with  the 
Rhodians,  juftify  his  claims  to  that  chafer.  He  has 
been  blamed  for  his  voluptuous  indulgences  ;  and  his 
biographer  obferves  that  no  Grecian  prince  had  more 
wives  and  concubines  than  Poliorcetes.  His  obedience 
and  reverence  to  his  father  has  been  partly  admired  5 
and  it  has  been  obferved,  that  Antigonus  ordered  the 
ambaffadors  of  a  foreign  prince  particularly  to  remark 
the  cordiality  and  friendfhip  which  fubfifted  between 
him  and  his  fon. 

Demetrius,  furnamed  Donatus ,  fucceeded  his  lather 
Antigonus  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  He  reigned 
12  years,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Philip.  . 

Demetrius,  a  fon  of  Philip  king  of  Macedonia, 
delivered  as  an  hoftage  to  the  Romans.  His  modefty 
delivered  his  father  from  a  heavy  accufat.on  laid  be- 
fore  the  Roman  fenate.  When  he  returned  to  Mace¬ 
donia,  he  was  falfely  accufed  by  his  brother  Perfeus, 
who  was  jealous  of  his  popularity,  and  his  father  too 
credulouflv  confented  to  his  death. 

Demetrius  I.  furnamed  Soter  or  Saviour,  was Ton  ot 
Seleucus  Philopator,  the  fon  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
kins'  of  Syria.  His  father  gave  him  as  a  hoftage  to 
the b  Romans.  After  the  death  of  Seleucus,  Antio¬ 
chus  Epiphanes,  the  deceafed  monarch’s  brother,  ulur- 
ped  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Ins 
fon  Antiochus  Eupator.  This  ufurpation  difpleafed 
Demetrius,  who  was  detained  at  Rome.  He  procured 
his  liberty  on  pretence  of  going  to  hunt,  and  lied  to 
Syria,  where  the  troopts  received  him  as  their  lawful 
fovereign.  He  put  to  death  Eupator  and  Lyfias,  and 
eftablilhed  himfelf  on  his  throne  by  cruelty  and  oppref- 
fion.  Alexander  Bala,  the  fon  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
laid  claims  upon  the  crown  of  Syria,  and  defeated  De¬ 
metrius  in  a  battle,  250  years  before  Chrift. 

Demetrius  II.  furnamed  Nwutor,  or  Conqueror  was 
fon  of  Soter,  to  whom  he  fucceeded  by  the  afliftance 
of  Ptolemy  Philometor.  He  married  Cleopatra,  the 
daughter  of  Ptolemy,  who  was  before  the  wife  of  the 
expelled  monarch  Alexander  Bala.  Demetrius  gave 


and  fuffered  Demetrius 

his  kingdom  to  be  governed  by  his  favourites.  At  DJl_At> 
that  time  a  pretended  fon  of  Bala,  called  Diodorus  tici- 

Tryphon,  feized  a  part  of  Syria  •,  and  Demetrius,  to  < - , - 1 

oppofe  his  antagonift,  made  an  alliance  with  the  Jew’s, 
and  marched  into  the  eaft,  where  he  was  taken  by  the 
Parthians.  Phraates,  king  of  Parthia,  gave  him  his 
daughter  Rodogyne  in  marriage  ;  and  Cleopatra  was 
fo  incenfed  at  this  new  conneflion,  that  Ihe  gave  her- 
felf  up  to  Antiochus  Sidetes  her  brother-in-law  and 
married  him.  Sidetes  was  killed  in  a  battle  againft  the 
Parthians,  and  Demetrius  regained  the  poffelfion  of  his 
kingdom.  His  pride  and  oppreflion  rendered  him  odi¬ 
ous-,  and  his  fubjeds  afked  a  king  of  the  houfe  of  Se¬ 
leucus  from  Ptolemy  Phyfcon  king  of  Egypt  ;  and  De¬ 
metrius,  unable  to  refill  the  power  of  his  enemies,  fled 
to  Ptolemais,  which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  his  wife 
Cleopatra.  The  gates  were  (hut  up  againft  his  approach 
by  Cleopatra  ;  and  he  was  killed  by  order  of  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  Tyre,  whither  he  had  fled  for  prote£fion,  A.  U.  C. 

627.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Alexander  Zebina,  whom 
Ptolemy  had  raifed  to  the  throne.  . 

Dbmbtrius  Phalereus,  a  celebrated  orator  and  Peri¬ 
patetic  philofopher,  was  the  fcholar  of  Theophraftus. 

He  acquired  fo  much  authority  at  Athens,  that  he  go¬ 
verned  the  city  for  ten  years;  and  ruled  with  fo  much 
wifdom  and  virtue,  that  they  fet  up  36  ftatues  in  honour 
of  him.  By  the  Handers  of  fome  malicious  perlons  m 
his  abfence,  he  was,  however,  condemned  to  die  ;  and 
his  image  was  pulled  down  ;  which,  when  Demetrius 
heard,  he  faid,  they  could  not  pull  down  that  virtue 
for  which  thofe  images  were  fet  up.  He  efcaped  into 
Egypt,  and  was  proteaed  by  Ptolemy  Lagus.  This 
king,  it  is  faid,  a  Iked  his  advice  concerning  the  fuccef- 
fion  of  his  children  to  the  throne;  viz.  whether  he 
ought  to  prefer  thofe  he  had  by  Eurid.ce  to  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  whorti  he  had  by  Berenice  ?  and  Deme¬ 
trius  advifed  him  to  leave  his  crown  to  the  former. 

This  difpleafed  Philadelphus  fo  much,  that  his  father 
being  dead,  he  banifhed  Demetrius ;  who  was  after¬ 
wards  killed  by  the  bite  of  an  afp.  Demetrius  compofed 
more  works  in  profe  and  verfe  than  any  other  Peripa¬ 
tetic  of  his  time;  and  his  writings  confided  of  poetry, 
hiftoiy,  politics,  rhetoric,  harangues,  and  embailies. 

None  of  them  are  extant  except  his  rhetoric,  which  is 
ufually  printed  among  the  Rhetores  Se/eiti. 

Demetrius,  a  Cynic  philofopher,  difciple  of  Apol¬ 
lonius  Tyaneeus,  in  the  age  of  Caligula.  _  The  empe¬ 
ror  wiftied  to  gain  the  philofopher  to  his  mtereft  by  a 
large  prefe.it ;  but  Demetrius  refilled  it  with  indigna¬ 
tion,  and  faid,  If  Caligula  willies  to  bribe  me  let  him 
fend  me  his  crown.  Vefpafian  was  difpleafed  with  lus 
infolence,  and  banilhed  him  to  an  .(land.  The  Cynic 
derided  the  punithment,  and  bitterly  inveighed  againft 
the  emperor.  He  died  in  a  great  old  age  ;  and  Seneca 
obferves  that  “  nature  had  brought  him  forth  to  Ihow 
mankind  that  an  exalted  genius  can  live  fecurely,  with¬ 
out  being  corrupted  by  the  vices  of  the  world. 

DEMI  (formed  from  dtmidiutn) ,  a  word  uled  in 
compofition  with  other  words  to  fignffy  half. 

DEMi-Attici ,  boroughs  or  larger  villages  of  Att  c  , 

The  Athenian  tribes  weie  diftmguifhed  into  Demi.  Ho- 
mer,  in  his  catalogue,  diftinguilhes  the  Athenians  by 
the  appellation  Demos.  And  when  Thefeus  prevailed 
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Demi-cul-  on  them  to  quit  the  country  and  fettle  at  Athens,  they 
(till  continued  to  frequent  the  demi,  and  to  perform 
their  feveral  religious  ceremonies  there. 

DEMi-Culverin ,  a  piece  of  ordnance  ufually  4!  inches 
bore,  2700  pounds  weight,  10  feet  long,  and  carrying 
point  blank  175  paces.  A  demi-culverin  of  the  lead 
fize  is  4-J  inches  bore,  10  feet  long,  and  20CO  pounds 
Weight.  It  carries  a  ball  of  4  inches  diameter  and  of 
9  pounds  weight,  and  its  level  range  is  174  paces.  A 
demi-culverin  of  the  larged  fort  is  4^  inches  bore. 
13-r  feet  long,  and  weighs  3000  pounds  weight.  It 
carries  a  ball  inches  diameter,  weighing  12  pounds 
II  ounces,  point  blank  178  paces. 

D&Mi-God ’.  See  Hero. 

DKMi-Gorge ,  in  Fortification,  is  that  part  of  the  poly¬ 
gon  which  remains  after  the  flank  is  raifed,  and  goes 
from  the  curtain  to  the  angle  of  the  polygon.  It  is  half 
of  the  vacant  fpace  or  entrance  into  a  baftion. 

DsMi’^i/aver,  a  note  in  Mufic,  two  of  which  are 
'  equal  to  a  quaver. 

DEMi-Semi  Quaver,  in  Mufic ,  the  fhortefl  note,  two 
of  them  being  equal  to  a  femi-quaver. 

DEMISE,  in  Law ,  is  applied  to  an  eftate  either  in 
fee-fimple,  fee-tail,  or  for  a  term  of  life  or  years  ;  and 
fo  it  is  commonly  taken  in  many  writs.  The  king's 
death  is  in  law  termed  the  demife  of  the  king. 

Demise  and  Redemife ,  denote  a  conveyance  where 
there  are  mutual  leafes  made  from  one  to  another  of 
the  fame  land,  or  fomething  out  of  it. 

DEMIURGE  (from  which  denotes  a  “public 

fervant,”  and  fgyov  “work”),  in  the  mythology  of  the 
eaftern  philofophers,  was  one  of  the  ^eons  employed 
by  the  fupreme  Deity  in  the  creation  of  the  world. 
The  character  they  gave  him  is  a  compound  of  fhining 
qualities  and  infupportable  arrogance  ;  and  hisexceftive 
luft  of  empire  effaces  his  talents  and  virtues.  He  is 
reprefented  as  claiming'  dominion  over  the  new  world 
he  has  formed,  as  his  fovereign  right;  and  excluding 
totally  the  fupreme  Deity  from  all  concernment  in  it, 
he  demands  from  mankind,  for  himfelf  and  his  affo- 
ciates,  divine  honours. 

DEMOCRACY,  from  $yipos  “  people,”  and  xtctreiv 
“  t0  command”  or  “  govern  the  fame  with  a  popular 
government,  wherein  the  fupreme  power  is  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  ;  fuch  were  Rome  and  Athens 
of  old  ;  but  as  to  our  modern  republics,  Bafil  only  ex¬ 
cepted,  their  government  comes  nearer  to  ariftocracy 
than  democracy.  See  Law  Index.  - 

DEMOCRITUS,  one  of  the  greateft  philofophers 
of  antiquity,  was  born  at  Abdera,  a  town  of  Thrace, 
about  the  80th  Olympiad  ;  that  is,  about  460  years 
before  Chrift.  His  father,  fays  Valerius  Maximus, 
was  able  to  entertain  the  army  of  Xerxes  ;  and  Dio¬ 
genes  Laertius  adds,  upon  the  teftimony  of  Herodotus, 
that  the  king,  in  requital,  prefented  him  with  fome 
Magi  and  Chaldeans.  From  thefe  Magi  and  Chalde- 
ans^Democritus  received  the  firft  part  of  his  education  ; 
and  from  them,  whilft  yet  a  boy,  he  learned  theology 
and  aftronomy.  .  He  next  applied  to  Leucippus,  and 
learned  from  him  the  fyflem  of  atoms  and  a  vacuum. 
His  father  dying,  the  three  fons,  for  fo  many  there  were, 
divided  the  eftate.  Democritus  made  choice  of  that 
part  which  conftfted  in  money,  as  being,  though  the 
leaft  (hare,  the  moft  convenient  for  travelling  ;  and  it 
isfaid,  that  his  portion  amounted  to  above  100  talents, 
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which  is  near  20,000l.  fterling.  His  extraordinary 
inclination  for  the  fciences  and  for  knowledge,  induced 
him  to  travel  into  all  parts  of  the  world  where  he  hoped 
to  find  learned  men.  He  went  to  vifit  the  priefts  of 
Egypt,  from  whom  he  learned  geometry  ;  he  confulted 
the  Chaldeans  and  the  Perfian  philofophers  ;  and  it  is 
faid  that  he  penetrated  even  into  India  and  Ethiopia, 
to  confer  with  the  Gymnofophifts.  In  thefe  travels 
he  wafted  his  fubftance  ;  after  wrhich,  at  his  return,  he 
was  obliged  to  be  maintained  by  his  brother  ;  and  if 
he  had  not  given  proofs  of  the  gieateft  underrtanding, 
and  thereby  procured  to  himfelf  the  higheft  honours, 
and  the  ftrongeft  intereft  of  his  country,  he  would  have 
incurred,  the  penalty  of  that  law  which  denied  in¬ 
terment  in  the  family-fepulchre  to  thofe  who  had  fpent 
their  patrimony.  After  his  return  from  travelling,  he 
lived  at  Abdera,  and  governed  there  in  a  moft  abfolute 
manner,  by  virtue  of  his  confummate  wifdom.  The 
magiftrates  of  that  city  made  him  a  prefent  of  500  ta¬ 
lents,  and  ere6ted  ftatues  to  him  even  in  his  lifetime  : 
but  being  naturally  more  inclined  to  contemplation 
than  delighted  with  public  honours  and  employments, 
he  withdrew  into  folitude  and  retirement.  Democril 
tus  inceffantly  laughed  at  human  life,  as  a  continued 
farce,  which  made  the  inhabitants  of  Abdera  think  he 
was  mad  ;  on  which  they  fent  Hippocrates  to  cure 
him  :  but  that  celebrated  phyfician  having  difeourfed 
with  the  philofopher,  told  the  Abderians,  that  he  had 
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great  veneration  for  Democritus  ;  and  that,  in  his 
opinion,  thofe  who  efteemed  themfelves  the  moft  heal¬ 
thy  were  the  moft  diftempered.  Democritus  died,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  the  361ft  year  before 
the  Chriftian  era,  aged  109.  It  is  faid  that  he  put  out 
his  eyes,  in  order  that  he  might  meditate  more  pro¬ 
foundly  on  philofophical  fubjeds;  but  this  has  little  pro¬ 
bability.  He  was  the  author  of  many  books,  which  are 
loft  ;  and  from  thefe  Epicurus  borrowed  his  philofophy. 

DEMOIVRE,  Abraham,  an  eminent  mathema¬ 
tician,  was  born  at  Vitri  in  Champagne,  May  1667. 
The  revocation  of. the  edi&  ofNantz,  in  1685,  deter¬ 
mined  him  to  fly  into  England,  rather  than  abandon 
the  religion  of  his  fathers.  He  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  mathematical  ftudies  in  France,  and  perfe&ed  him- 
felf  at  London  ;  where  a  mediocrity  of  fortune  obliged 
him  to  employ  his  talents  in  this  way,  and  to  read  pu¬ 
blic  le&ures  for  his  better  fupport.  The  Principia 
Mathematic  a  of  Newton,  which  chance  is  faid  to  have 
thrown  in  his  way,  made  him  comprehend  at  once, 
how  little  he  had  advanced  in  the  fcience  he  profeffed! 
He  fell  hard  to  wrork :  he  fucceeded  as  he  went  along  ; 
and  he  foon  became  conneded  with,  and  celebrated 
among,  the  firft-rate  mathematicians.  His  eminence 
and  abilities  foon  opened  to  him  an  entrance  into  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  afterwards  into  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  His  merit  was  fo  known 
and  acknowledged  by  the  former,  that  they  judged  him 
a  fit  perfon  to  decide  the  famous  conteft  between  New¬ 
ton  .and  Leibnitz.  The  collection  of  the  academy  of 
Paris  contains  no  memoir  of  this  author,  who  died  at 
London  Nov.  1754,  foon  after  his  admiflion  into  it: 
but  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions  of  London  have  fe- 
veral,  and  all  of  them  interelling.  He  published  alfo 
fome  capital  works,  fuch  as,  Mifcellanea  Analytica ,  de 
Jenebus  et  quadrature,  &c.  1730,410.  But  perhaps 
he  has  been  more  generally  known  by  his  “  DoAnne 
*  “  ol 
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of  Chances  *,  or,  Method  of  calculating  the  Pro- 
“  babilities  of  Events  at  Play.”  This  work  was  firft 
printed  1618,  in  4-to,  and  dedicated  to  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton  :  it  was  reprinted,  1738,  with  great  alterations  and 
"  improvements  ;  and  a  third  edition  was  afterwards  pu- 
blifhed  with  additions,  and  “  A  Treatife  on  Annui- 
*l  ties,”  dedicated  to  Lord  Carpenter. 

DEMONSTRABLE,  a  term  ufed  in  the  fchools 
to  fignify  that  a  thing  may  be  clearly  proved.  Thus, 
it  is  demonftrable,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
are  equal  to  two  right  ones. 

DEMONSTRATION,  in  Logic ,  a  feries  of  fyllo- 
gifms,  all  whofe  premifes  are  either  definitions,  felf- 
evident  truths,  or  propofitions  already  eftablifhed.  See 
Logic. 

DEMONSTRATIVE,  in  Grammar ,  a  term  given 
to  fuch  pronouns  as  ferve  to  indicate  or  point  out  a 
thing.  Of  this  number  are  hie,  hac,  hoc ,  among  the 
Latins  •,  and  this,  that ,  thefe ,  thofe,  in  Englilh. 

DEMOSTHENES,  the  famous  Athenian  orator, 
was  born  at  Athens  381  B.  C.  He  loft  his  father  at 


feven  years  of  age  }  and  was  placed  under  the  conduct 
of.  guardians,  who  robbed  him  of  his  fubftance,  and  ne- 
gle&ed  his  education.  Demofthenes  repaired  this  lofs 
bv  his  love  of  eloquence  and  his  extraordinary  abilities. 
He  became  t;he  difciple  of  Ifaeus  and  Plato,  and  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  to  ftudy  the  orations  of  Ifocrates.  At 
the  age  of  17  he  gave  an  early  proof  of  his  eloquence 
and  abilities  againft  his  guardians,  from  whom  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  retribution  of  the  greateft  part  of  his  eftate. 
His  riling  talents  were,  however,  impeded  by  various 
natural  defe&s.  But  thefe  were  at  laft  conquered  by 
dint  of  refolution  and  unwearied  attention.  He  de¬ 
claimed  by  the  fea-fhore,  that  he  might  be  ufed  to  the 
noife  of  a  tumultuous  affembly  *,  and  with  pebbles  in 
his  mouth,  that  he  might  correal  a  defeCI  in  his  fpeech. 
He  pra&ifed  at  home  with  a  naked  fword  hanging 
over  his  Ihoulder,  that  he  might  check  an  ungraceful 
motion  to  which  he  was  fubjeCL  He  alfo  confined 
himfelf  in  a  fubterraneous  cave,  to  devote  himfelf  more 
clofely  to  ftudious  purfuits  j  and  to  eradicate  all  curio- 
fity  of  appearing  in  public,,  he  fhaved  one  half  of  his 
head.  In  this  folitary  retirement,  by  the  help  of  a 
glimmering  lamp,  he  compofed  the  greateft  part  of  his 
orations,  which  have  ever  been  the  admiration  of  every 
age  *,  though  his  contemporaries  and  rivals  inveighed 
againft  them,  and  obferved^that  they  fmelt  of  oil.  His 
abilities  as  an  orator  raifed  him  to  confequence  at  A- 
thens,  and  he  was  foon  placed  at  the  head  of  govern¬ 
ment.  In  this  public  capacity  he  roufed  his  country¬ 
men  from  their  indolence,  and  animated  them  againft 
the  encroachment  of  Philip  of  Macedonia..  In  the 
battle  of  Cheronaea,  Demofthenes  betrayed  his  pufilla- 
nimity,  and  faved  his  life  by  flight.  After  the  death 
of  Philip,  he  declared  himfelf  warmly  againft  his  fon 
and  fuccefior  Alexander •,  and  when  the  Macedonians 
demanded  of  the  Athenians  their  orators,  Demofthenes 
reminded  his  countrymen  of  the  fable  of  the  fheep, 
which  delivered  their  dogs  to  the  wolves.  By  the 
prevalence  of  party,  however,  he  was  forced  to  retire 
from  Athens  ;  and  in  his  banifhment,  which  he  pafled 
at  Troezen  and  TEgina,  he  lived  with  more  effemi¬ 
nacy  than  true  heroifm.  When  Antipater  made  war 
againft  Greece  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  Demo- 
ffhenes  was  publicly  recalled  from  his  exile,  and  a  galley 


was  fent  to  fetch  him  from  iEgina.  His  return  was 
attended  with  much  fplendor,  and  all  the  citizens 
crowded  at  the  Piraeus  to  fee  him  land.  His  triumph 
and  popularity  were  fliort.  Antipater  and  Craterus 
were  near  Athens,  and  demanded  all  the  orators  to  be 
delivered  up  into  their  hands.  Demofthenes  fled  to 
the  temple  of  Neptune  in  Calauria  *,  and  when  he  faw 
that  all  hopes  of  fafety  were  vanifhed,  he  took  a  dofe 
of  poifon,  which  he  always  carried  in  a  quill,  and  ex¬ 
pired  on  the  day  that  the  Thefmophoria  were  celebra¬ 
ted,  322  years  before  Chrift.  The  Athenians  raifed  a 
brazen  ftatue  to  his  honour,  with  an  infcription  tranf- 
lated  into  this  diftich  : 

Si  tibi  par  menti  robur ,  Vir  magne,fuijfet, 

Gnecia  non  Macedo  fuccubuijjet  hero . 

Demofthenes  has  been  defervedly  called  the  prince 
of  orators.  Indeed  no  orator  had  ever  a  finer  field 
than  Demofthenes  in  his  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics, 
which  are  his  capital  orations  $  and  undoubtedly  to 
the  greatnefs  of  the  fubjeCl,  and  to  that  integrity  and 
public  fpirit  which  breathe  in  them,.they.owe  a  large 
portion  of  their  merit.  The  fubjeCf  is,  to  excite 
the  indignation  of  his  countrymen  againft  Philip  of 
Macedon,  the  public  enemy  of  the  liberties  of  Greece  } 
and  to  guard  them  againft  the  treacherous  meafures 
by  which  that  crafty  tyrant  endeavoured  to  lull  them 
into  a  negleCl  of  their  danger.  To  attain  this  end, 
we  fee  him  ufe  every  proper  means  to  animate  a 
people  diftinguifhed  by  juftice,  humanity,  and  valour, 
but  in  many  inftances  become  corrupt  and  degenerate. 
He  boldly  accufes  them  of  venality,  indolence,  and 
indifference  to  the  public  good  \  .  while,  at  the 
fame  time,  he  reminds  them  of  their  former  glory, 
and  of  their  prefent  refources.  His  contemporary 
orators,  who  were  bribed  by  Philip,  and  who  per- 
fuaded  the  people  to  peace,  he  openly  reproaches  as 
traitors  to  their  country.  He  not  only  prompts  to 
vigorous  meafures,  bnt  teaches  how  they  are  to  be 
carried  into  execution.  His  orations  are  ftrongly  a- 
nimated,  and  full  of  the  impetuofity  and  ardour  of 
public  fpirit.  His  compofition  is  not  diftinguiftied  by 
ornament  and  fplendour..  It  is  an  energy  of  thought, 
peculiarly  his  own,  which  forms  his  chara&er,  and 
raifes  him  above  his  fpecies.  He  feems  not  to  attend 
to  words,  but  to  things.  We  forget  the  orator,  and 
think  of  the  fubjeft.  He  has  no  parade  and  oftenta- 
tion,  no  ftudied  introductions  :  but  is  like  a  man  full 
of  his  fubjeCI  ;  who  after  preparing  his  audience  by  a 
fentence  or  two  for  the  reception  of  plain  truths, 
enters  direftly  on  bufinefs. 

The  ftyle  of  Demofthenes  is  ftrong  and  concife  * 
though  fometimes,  it  muft  be  confelied,  harfti.  and 
abrupt.  His  words  are  highly  expreflive,  and  his  ar¬ 
rangement  firm  and  manly.  Negligent  of  lefler  graces, 
he  feems  to  have  aimed  at  that  fublime  which  lies  in 
fentiment.  His  a&ion  and  pronunciation  are  faid  to 
have  been  uncommonly  vehement  and  ardent  ;  which, 
from  the  manner  of  his  writings,  we  fhould  readily 
believe.  His  charader  appears  to  have  been  of  the 
auftere  rather  than  of  a  gentle  kind.  He  is  always 
grave,  ferious,  paftionate  }  never  degrading  himfelf, 
nor  attempting  any  thing  like  pleafantry.  If  his 
admirable  eloquence  be  in  any  refpeft  faulty,  it  is 
that  he  fometimes  borders  on  the  hard  and  dry.  He 
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Demo-  may  be  thought  to  want  fmoothnefs  and  grace  5  which 
DenTfter  *S  attr*^ut*^  to  his  imitating  too  clofely  the  manner 
1— ,er*i  of  Thucydides,  who  was  his  great  model  for  ftyle, 
and  whofe  hiftory  he  is  faid  to  have  transcribed  eight 
times  with  his  own  hand.  But  thefe  defers  are 
more  than  atoned  for  by  that  mafterly  force  of  maf- 
culine  eloquence,  which,  as  it  overpowered  all  who 
heard  it,  cannot  in  the  prefent  day  be  read  without 
emotion. 

Cicero  calls  him  a  perfeft  model,  and  fuch  as  he  him- 
felf  wiflied  to  be.  Thefe  two  great  princes  of  eloquence 
have  been  often  compared  together  ;  but  the  judgment 
hefitates  to  which  to  give  the  preference.  The  arch- 
biftiop  of  Cambray,  however,  feems  to  have  ftated  their 
merits  with  great  juftice  and  perfpicuity  in  his  Reflec¬ 
tions  on  Rhetoric  and  Poetry.  The  pafiage,  transla¬ 
ted,  is  as  follows  :  **  I  do  not  hefitate  to  declare  that 
I  think  Demofthenes  Superior  to  Cicero.  I  am  per- 
fuaded  no  one  can  admire  Cicero  more  than  I  do.  He 
adorns  whatever  he  attempts.  He  does  honour  to 
language.  He  difpofes  of  words  in  a  manner  peculiar 
to  himfelf.  His  ftyle  has  great  variety  of  chara&er. 
Whenever  he  pleafes,  he  is  even  concife  and  vehement ; 
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for  inftance,  againft  Catiline,  againft  Verres,  againft 
Antony..  But  ornament  is  too  vifible  in  his  writings. 
His  art  is  wonderful,  but  it  is  perceived.  When  the 
orator  is  providing  for  the  Safety  of  the  republic,  lie 
forgets  not  himfelf,  nor  permits  others  to  forget  him. 
Demofthenes  feems  to  efcape  from  himfelf,  and  to  fee 
nothing  but  his  country.  He  feeks  not  elegance  of 
expreflion  ;  unfought  for,  he  poffeflTes  it.  He  is  Supe¬ 
rior  to  admiration.  He  makes  ufe  of  language*  as  a 
modeft  man  does  of  drefs,  only  to  cover  him.  He 
thunders,,  he  lightens.  He  is  a  torrent  which  carries 
every  thing  before  it.  We  cannot  criticife,  becaufe 
we  are  not  ourfelves.  His  fubjedt  enchains  our  atten¬ 
tion,  and  makes  us  forget  his  language.  We  lofe  him 
from  our  fight  :  Philip  alone  occupies  our  minds.  I 
am  delighted  with  both  thefe  orators  3  but  I  confefs 
that  I  am  lefs  affe&ed  by  the  infinite  art  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  eloquence  of  Cicero,  than  by  the  rapid  fimplicity 
of  Demofthenes.” 

DEMPSTER,  Thomas,  a  very  learned  man,  but 
of  a  Singular  chafer.  He  was  born  in  Scotland,  but 
we  do  not  find  in  what  year.  He  went  over  to  France 
for  the  fake  of  embracing  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
taught  claftical  learning  at  Paris  about  the  beginning 
of  the  1 7th  century.  Though  his  bufinefs  was  to  teach 
School,  yet  he  was  as  ready  to  draw  his  fword,  and  as 
quarrelfome  as  if  he  had  been  a  duellift  by  profeflion  : 
and  it  is  faid,  that  there  Scarce  paffed  a  day  but  he  had 
Something  or  other  of  this  kind  upon  his  hands.  This 
Spirit  and  turn  of  temper  drew  him  into  many  Scrapes  3 
and  one  in  particular,  which  obliged  him  to  quit  the 
country.  Grangier,  principal  of  the  college  of  Beau¬ 
vais  at  Paris,  being  obliged  to  take  a  journey,  appoint¬ 
ed  Dempfter  his  fubftitute.  Dempfter  caufed  whip  a 
Scholar,  in  full  School,  for  challenging  one  of  his  fel¬ 
lows  to  fight  a  duel.  The  fcholar,  to  revenge  this  af¬ 
front,  brought  three  gentlemen  of  his  relations,  who 
were  of  the  king’s  life-guards,  into  the  college.  Demp- 

*ler  the  Wh°le  ColleSe  take  arms  >  hamftrung  the 

three  life-guard-men’s  horfes  before  the  college  vate : 
and  put  himfelf  into  fuch  a  pofture  of  defence,0  that 
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the  three  fparks  were  forced  to  afk  for  quarter.  He  Dempfter 
gave  them  their  lives  3  but  imprifoned  them,  and  did  of  court 
not  releafe  them  for  Some  days.  They  Sought  another  Ber|  oh 
way  to  revenge  themfelves  :  they  caufed  an  informa-  ,  ei  g  ’ 
tion  to  be  made  of  the  life  and  moral  behaviour  of 
Dempfter,  and  got  Some  witnefies  to  be  heard  againft 
him.  Upon  this  he  went  over  to  England,  where  he 
found  refuge  3  but  did  not  make  any  long  flay.  He 
went  abroad  again,  and  read  le&ures  upon  polite  learn¬ 
ing  in  Several  univerfities  3  in  that  of  Nifmes  particu¬ 
larly,  wlie re  he  difputed  for  a  profefior’s  chair,  and  ob¬ 
tained  it.  He  went  to  Bologna,  and  was  profefior 
there  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  3  and  was  there  alfo 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  Della  Rotte.  He 
died  there  in  September  1625,  leaving  behind  him  Se¬ 
veral  learned  works  3  as  Commentaries  on  Rofinus  de  An - 
tiquitatibus  Romanorum ,  and  upon  Claudian,  &c. 3  four 
books  of  Epiftles  3  Several  dramatic  pieces,  and  other 
poems  3  fome  books  of  law  3  an  Apparatus  to  the  Hi¬ 
ftory  of  Scotland  3  a  Martyrology  of  Scotland  3  and  a 
Lift  of  the  Scottifti  Writers. 

Dempster  of  Courts  the  name  formerly  given  in 
Scotland  to  the  common  executioner  or  hangman. 

DEMSTER,  or  Deemster.  See  Deemster. 

DEMULCENTS,  among  phyficians,  medicines 
good  againft  acrimonious  humours.  Such  are  the  roots 
of  marfh-mallows,  of  white  lilies,  of  liquorice,  and  of 
viper-grafs,  the  five  emollient  herbs,  &c. 

DEMURRAGE,  in  Commerce ,  an  allowance  made 
to  the  mafter  of  a  {hip  by  the  merchants,  for  flaying  in 
a  port  longer  than  the  time  firft  appointed  for  his  de¬ 
parture. 

DEMURRER,  in  Law,  a  flop  put  to  any  a£Hon 
upon  lome  point  of  difficulty  which  muff  be  determined 
by  the  court,  before  any  further  proceedings  can  be 
had  in  the  Suit. 

DEN,  a  Syllable  which,  added  to  the  names  of 
places,  fhows  them  to  be  fituated  in  valleys  or  near 
woods  3  as  Tenterden. 

.DENARIUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  chief  filver 
coin  among  the  Romans,  worth  in  our  money  about 
fevenpence  three  farthings.  As  a  weight,  it  was  the 
Seventh  part  of  a  Roman  ounce. 

Denarius  is  alfo  ufed  in  our  law-books  for  an 
Englifti  penny. 

DENBIGHSHIRE,  a  county  of  Wales,  bounded 
on  the  South  by  Merioneth  and  Montgomery  (hires, 
on  the  north  by  Flintfhire  and  the  Irifti  Sea,  on  the 
weft  by  Caernarvon  and  part  of  Merionethfhire.  It  is 
about  40  miles  long  and  21  broad.  The  air  is  whole- 
Some,  but  fharp,  the  county  being  pretty  hilly,  and  the 
Snow  lying  long  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  The  Soil 
in  general  is  barren  :  but  the  vale  of  Chvyd,  So  called 
from  its  being  watered  by  that  river,  is  a  very  fertile 
pleafant  Spot  of  great  extent,  and  well  inhabited.  The 
chief  commodities  are  black  cattle,  fheep,  and  goats, 
rye,  called  here  amelcorn ,  and  lead. ore.  The  county 
fends  two  members  to  parliament,  viz.  a  knight  for  the 
(hire,  and  a  burgefs  for  Denbigh  the  capital. 

Denbigh.,  the  capital  town  of  Denbighfhire  in  North 
Wales.  It  is  Seated  on  the  fide  of  a  rocky  hill,  on  a 
branch  of  the  river  Clwyd,  and  was  formerly  a  place 
of  great  ftrength,  with  an  impregnable  caftle,  now  de- 
molifhed.  It  is  pretty  large,  well  built,  and  inhabited 
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Dendera  by  tanners  and  glovers,  and  gives  the  title  of 

the  noble  family  of  Fielding.  W.  Long.  3.  30. 

N.  Lat.  53.  1 5. 

/  DENDERA,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  weft  fide  of 
the  Nile.  Near  it  are  very  magnificent  ruins,  fuppofed 
to  be  thofe  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Serapis.  It  is  48 
miles  fouth  fouth-eaftof  Girge,  and  242  fouth  of  Cairo. 

E.  Long.  31.  40.  N.  Lat.  26.  10. 

DENDER  VJOND,  a  handfome  and  ftrong  town 
of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  in  Flanders,  with  a  ftrong 
citadel.  It  was  taken  by  the  allies  in  1706*  and  by 
the  French  in  1745.  It  is  farrounded  by  marfties  and 
fine  meadows,  which  the  inhabitants  can  lay  under 
water  when  they  pleafe.  It  is  feated  at  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  Dender  aud  Scheldt.  E.  Long.  4.  3. 

N.  Lat.  51.3. 

DENDR  ACHATES,  in  Natural  HiJIory,  the  name 
>ufed  by  the  ancients  for  an  extremely  elegant  and 
beautiful  fpecies  of  agate,  the  ground  of  which  is 
whitilh,  variegated  with  veins  of  a  brighter  white. 
Thefe  veins  are  beautifully  difpofed  in  a  number  of  va¬ 
rious  figures  }  but  generally  in  many  concentric  irregu¬ 
lar  circles,  drawn  round  one  or  more  points.  It  is 
common  alfo,  in  various  parts  of  this  ftone,  to  find  very 
beautiful  delineations  of  trees,  mofies,  fea-plants,  and 
the  like,  fo  elegantly  expreffed,  that  many  have  erro- 
neoufly  taken  them  for  real  plants  included  in  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  ftone  :  whence  the  name  dendrachates . 

DENDROMETER  (from  hrlpi  a  tree,  and 
I  meafure\ ,  an  inftrument  invented  by  Me  firs  Dun- 
combe  and  Whittel,  for  which  they  obtained  a  patent ; 
Plate  and  fo  called  from  its  ufe  in  meafuring  trees..  This  in- 
CLXVIII.  ftrument  confifts  of  a  femicircle  A  (fig.  1.),. divided  into 
two  quadrants,  and  graduated  from  the  middle.)  upon 
the  diameter  B  there  hangs  a  plummet  L  for  fixing  the 
inftrument  in  a  vertical  pofition  )  there  is  alfo  a  chord 
D  parallel  to  the  diameter,  and  a  radius  E,  pafling  at 
right  angles  through  the  diameter  and  chord.  From 
a  point  on  the  radius  hangs  an  altimeter  C,  between 
the  chord  and  diameter,  to  which  is  fixed  a  fmall  femi- 
circle  G,  and  a  fcrew,  to  confine  it  in  any  pofition. 
The  altimeter,  which  is  contrived  to  form  the  fame 
ano-le  with  the  radius  of  the  inftrument  as  the  tree 
forms  with  the  horizon,  is  divided  from  its  centre  both 
ways  into  forty  equal  parts  :  and  thefe  parts  are  again 
fubdivided  into  halves  and  quarters.  Upon  the  fmall 
femicircle  G,  on  which  is  accounted  the  quantity  of 
the  angle  made  by  the  altimeter  and  radius,  are  ex¬ 
preffed  degrees  from  60  to  120,  being  30  on  each  qua¬ 
drant.  The  radius  is  numbered  with  the  fame  fcale 
of  divifions  as  the  altimeter.  There  is  alfo  a  nonius 
to  the  fmall  femicircle,  which  (hows  the  quantity  of 
an  angle  to  every  five  minutes.  On  the  back  of  the 
Inftrument  the  (lock  M  of  the  Aiding  piece  is  confined 
to  the  axis  N,  which  moves  concentrically  parallel  to 
the  elevation  index  F  on  the  oppofite  fide,  to  which  it 
'  is  fixed.  This  index  is  numbered  by  a  fcale  of  equal 
divifions  with  the  altimeter  and  radius:  at  the  end.  of 
the  index  is  a  nonius,  by  which  the  angles  of  cievation 
above,  or  of  depreflion  below,  the  horizon,  meafured 
upon  the  femicircle  of  the  inftrument,  are  determined 
to  ev  ry  five  minutes.  \  here  is  alfo  a  groove  in  the 
radium  that  Aides  acrofs  the  axis  by  means  of  a  fcrew 
I,  working  between  the  chord  and  femicircle  of  the 
inftrument)  and  this  fcrew  is  turned  by  the  key  O. 
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earl  to  Upon  tile  flock  M  (fig.  2.)  is  a  Aiding  piece  P ,  that  al- 
ways  a 61s  at  right  angles  with*  the  altimeter,  by  -means  of 
a  groove  in  the  latter.  Fo  the  fhank  of  the  Aiding 
piece  is  affixed  a  moveable  limb  which  forms  the 
fame  angle  with  the  altimeter  as  the  bough  forms 
with  the  body  or  trunk  of  the  .tr.ee.  This  limb  may 
be  of  any  convenient  length,  divided  into  equal  parts 
of  the  fame  fcale  with  all  the  foregoing  divifions..  At 
the  extremity  of  the  fixed  axis,  on  a  centre,  an  index 
R,  with  telefcopic  fights,  w’Oiks  horizontally  upon  the 
moveable  limb  of  the  Aiding  piece.  Upon  this  hori¬ 
zontal  index  R  may  be  fixed  a  fmall  quadrant  T,  de¬ 
ferred  with  any  convenient  radius  from  the  centre  on 
which  the  index  moves,  and  divided  into  90  degrees, 
beginning  at  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  centre  at 
right  angles  wfith  the  fiducial  edge  of  the  faid  index  ) 
and  upon  the  extremity  of  the  axis  is  a  nonius,  where¬ 
by  to  determine  the  quantity  of  an  angle  upon  the 
quadrant  every  five  minutes.  There  are  alfo  two  fmall 
circular  arches  S,  S,  ferving  to  keep  the  fights  in  a 
parallel  pofition,  each  containing  an  equal  number  of 
degrees.  Upon  thefe  arches  is  meafured  the  angle, 
fubtending  a  fide  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  alti¬ 
tudes  of  the  obferved  obje&s  above  the  plane  of  the 
horizon,  and  whofe  bafe  is  the  neareft  diftance  between 
the  perpendiculars  in  which  thefe  obje6ts  are  fituated. 
The  dendrometer  is  fitted  to  a  theodolite,  and  may  be 
ufed  either  with  or  without  it  as  occafion  requires. 

The  principal  ufe  of  this  inftrument  is  for  meafuring 
the  length  and  diameter  of  any  tree.,  perpendicular  or 
oblique,  to  an  horizontal  plane,  or  in  any  fituation  of 
the  plane  on  which  it  refts,  or  of  any  figure,  whether 
regular  or  irregular,  and  alfo  the  length  and  diameter 
of  the  boughs,  by  mere  infpe61ion  )  and  the  .  inventors 
of  it  have  calculated  tables,  annexed  to  their  account 
of  the  inftrument  itfelf,  by  the  help  of  which  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  timber  in  a  tree  is  obtained  without  calculation, 
or  the  ufe  of  the  Aiding  rule.  .  The  inftrument  is  rec¬ 
tified  by  fetting  it  in  a  perpendicular  pofition,  by  means 
of  the  plummet,  and  ferewing  it  to  the.  ftaff )  then  the 
altimeter  is  placed  in  the  exa£f  pofition  of  . the  tree, 
whether  perpendicular,  reclining,  or  inclining,  and 
ferewed  faff.  If  the  tree  ftands  on  level  ground,  the 
horizontal  diftance  from  the  tree  to  the  axis  of  the  in¬ 
ftrument  is  meafured  with  a  tape-line,  and  the  radius 
is  moved  with  the  key  till  that  diftance  be  cut  upon  it 
by  the  infide  of  the  diameter  :  but  if  the  ground  be 
flanting,  the  diftance  from  the  tree  to  the  inftrument 
is  mealured,  and  the  elevation  index  is  moved  till  the 
point  of  the  tree  from  which  the  diftance  w  as  meafured 
is  feen  through  the  fights,  and  there  ferewed  faff  5  and 
the  radius  is  moved  backwards  or  forwards  with  the 
key,  till  this  diftance  is  cut  upon  the  elevation  index 
by  the  perpendicular  line  of  the  altimeter  5  and  the  ho¬ 
rizontal  line  will  be  marked  upon  the  radius  by  the 
infide  of  the  diameter.  In  order  to  obtain  the  length 
of  the  tree,  the  elevation  index  is  firft  moved  down¬ 
wards,  till  the  bottom  of  the  tree  cut  by  the  hori¬ 
zontal  wires  is  obferved  through  the  fights,  and  the 
feet  and  inches  marked  by  the  index  upon  the  alti¬ 
meter  belowT  the  point  of  fight  or  horizontal  line 
are  noted  down  :  then  the  index  is  moved  upwards 
till  the  part  to  which  you  would  meafure,  cut  by  the 
horizontal  wires,  is  i'een,  and  the  feet  and  inches 

marked  on  the  altimeter  above  the  point  of  fight  are 

noted  : 
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drome-  noted  :  thefe  two  quantities  added  together  give  the 
_ir*  .  exa&  length  of  the  tree,  which  is  inferted  in  a  field- 
book.  Tor 'the  girth  of  the  tree,  the  circumference 
in  that  part  where  the  horizontal  diftance  was  taken, 
is  meafured  with  the  tape-line;  and  a  fixth  part  of 
this  circumference  is  added  to  the  diftance  on  the  ra¬ 
dius,  whirh  was  before  cut  by  the  infide  of  the  diame¬ 
ter,  becaufe  the  tape-line,  in  taking  the  diftance,  can¬ 
not  be  applied  to  the  centre  of  the  body  of  the  tree  ; 
then  the  elevation  index  is  lowered  to  that  part  of  the 
tree,  of  which  the  diameter  is  to  be  taken,  and  fcrewed 
fail.  Set  the  moveable  limb  of  the  Hiding  piece 
quite  flraight,  and  the  edge  of  the  horizontal  index 
upon  the  fir  ft  divifion  of  it.  Turn  the  whole  inftru- 
ment  about  to  the  left  hand  till  you  fee  through 
the  fights  the  left  fide  of  the  tree  cut  exactly  by  the 
perpendicular  wires  ;  then  the  inilrument  being  fixed, 
move  the  fights  only  upon  the  Hiding  piece,  till  you 
fee  the  right  fide  of  the  tree  cut  alfo  by  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  wires  ;  apd  you  will  find  the  true  diameter  mark¬ 
ed  by  the  horizontal  index  upon  the  Hiding  piece, 
which  is  to  be  entered  in  a  diftinft  column  of  the  field- 
book. 

For  the  boughs:  let  the  diftance  on  the  radius  be 
now  reduced  to  its  former  quantity,  and  the  elevation 
index  moved  upwards  till  the  bough  is  feen  through 
the  fights  and  fcrcwed  fall.  Set  the  moveable  part  of 
the  Hiding  piece  in  a  pofition  parallel  to  the  bough, 
and  the  edge  of  the  horizontal  index  on  the  firft  divi¬ 
fion  of  it.  Turn  the  whole  inftrument  about  till  you 
fee  through  the  fights  the  flioot  of  the  bough  clofe 
to  the  trunk  cut  by  the  perpendicular  wires  ;  then 
move  the  fights  till  you  fee  the  other  end  of  the  bough 
cut  by  the  faid  wires,  and  note  the  feet  and  inches 
marked  by  the  horizontal  index  on  the  moveable  limb 
of  the  Hiding  piece,  which  will  give  the  true  length  of 
the  bough  to  be  inferted  in  the  field-book.  And  the 
girth  of  the  bough  may  be  obtained  by  dire&ing  the 
fights  to  that  part  of  it  whofe  girth  is  defired  ;  then 
by  moving  the  elevation  index  downwards  till  you  fee 
the  under  fide  of  the  bough  cut  by  the  horizontal 
xvn-es,^  and  there  noting  the  feet  and  inches  marked  by 
the  faid  index  on  the  altimeter;  after  which,  let  the 
elevation  index  be  moved  upwards,  till  the  upper  fide 
of  the  bough  cut  by  the  horizontal  wires  is  leen  ;  the 
feet  and  inches  marked  upon  the  altimeter  are  to  be 
noted  as  before.  The  former  quantity  fwbtrafted  from 
the  latter  will  give  the  true  diameter  of  the  bough 
which  is  entered  in  the  field-book.  The  true  folidity 
both  of  the  body  of  the  tree  and  of  the  boughs  may  be 
found  from  the  diameter  and  lengths  in  tables  calcu¬ 
lated  for  this  purpofe. 

The  dendrometer,  fitted  to  a  theodolite,  may  be 
applied  to  meafuring  the  heights  and  diftances  of  ob¬ 
jects,  acceffible  or  inaccelTtble,  whether  fituated  in 
planes  parallel  or  oblique  to  the  plane  in  which  the 
inftrument  is  placed.  It  may  be  alfo  ufed  for  taking 
all  angles,  whether  vertical,  horizontal,  or  oblique  in 
any  pofition  of  the  planes  in  which  .they  are  formed  -, 
and  thus  for  facilitating  the  pradical  operations  of  en¬ 
gineering,  land-furveying,  levelling,  mining,  &c.  and 
tor  performing  the  various  cafes  of  plane  trigonometry 
without  calculation  ;  of  which  the  inventors  have  fub- 
;oined  to  their  account  of  this  inftrument  many  ex- 
^mples.  J 
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Dendrometer,  an  inftrument  for  meafuring  di-  Df  dipmc^ 
ftances  by  a  fingle  obfervation,  which  has  been  propo- 
fed  by  Mr  Pitt  of  Pendeford,  near  Wolverhampton, 
and  of  which  the  following  is  the  description  in  the 
words  of  the  author. 

“  The  idea  of  an  inftrument  to  meafure  diftances  by 
a  fingle  obfervation,  has  fometimes  been  dife lifted, 
both  in  converfation  and  upon  paper;  and,  though 
the  fubjeft  has  generally  been  treated  with  ncglcff, 
and  even  with  a  kind  of  contempt,  by  found  mathe¬ 
maticians,  upon  an  idea  of  its  extravagance  and  eccen¬ 
tricity,  or  upon  a  fuppofition  of  its  being  founded  upon 
falfe  principles,  yet  I  cannot  but  ftrongly  recommend 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  ingenious  mathematical  in¬ 
ftrument  maker,  as  an  article  peihaps  capable  of  being 
brought  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfe&ion  than  has  gene¬ 
rally  been  fuppofed. 

u  The  method  of  determining  diftances  by  two  ob- 
fervations,  from  either  end  of  a  bafe  line,  is  well 
known  to  every  one  in  the  leaft  degree  converfant  with 
plain  trigonometry  :  that  of  determining  fuch  diftances 
by  one  obfervation  has  been  lefs  explained  and  under- 
ftood  ;  and  to  this  I  with  to  call  the  attention  cf  the 
ingenious,  whofe  local  circumftances  of  fituation  may 
enable  them  to  inveftigate  and  improve  the  fubieft. 

“  To  determine  diftances  by  one  obfervation,  two 
methods  may  be  propofed,  founded  on  different  princi¬ 
ples  ;  the  one,  on  the  fuppofition  of  the  obferver  being 
in  the  centre,  and  the  objeft  in  the  circumference,  of 
a  circle;  the  other,  on  the  contrary  fuppofition,  of  the 
obferver  being  in  the  circumference,  and  the  objett  in 
the  centre. 

“  To  determine  the  diftance  of  any  obje&  on  the 
firft  fuppofition,  of  the  obferver  being  in  the  centre, 
the  bulk  or  dimenfions  of  fuch  object  muft  be  known’ 
either  by  meafure  or  eftimation,  and  the  angle  formed’ 
by  lines  drawn  to  its  extremities  being  taken,  by  an 
accurate  inftrument,  the  diftance  is  eafily  calculated  ; 
and  fuch  calculations  may  be  facilitated  by  tables,  or 
theorems  adapted  to  that  purpofe.  For  this  method 
our  prefent  inftruments,  with  a  nonius,  and  the  whole 
very  accurately  divided,  are  fufficient  ;  the  only  im¬ 
provement  wanting,  feems  to  be,  the  application  of  a 
micrometer  to  fuch  inftruments,  to  enable  the  obferver 
to  read  his  angle  with  more  minute  accuracy,  by  af- 
certaining  not  only  the  degrees  and  parts  of  a  degree, 
but  alfo  the  minutes  and  parts  of  a  minute. 

“  As,  in  this  method,  the  bulk  of  inacceflible  obje&s 
can  only  be  eftimated,  the  error  in  diftance  will  be  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  proportion  of  the  error  in  fuch  eftimation  ; 
little  dependence  can  therefore  be  placed  on  diftances 
thus  afeertnined.  For  the  purpofes  of  furveying,  in¬ 
deed,  a  ftaff  of  known  length  may  he  held  by  "an  aftift- 
ant ;  and  the  angle  from  the  eye  ©f  the  obferver  to  its 
two  ends  being  meafured  by  an  accurate  inftrument, 
with  a  micrometer  fitted  to  afeertain  minutes  and  parts 
of  a  minute,  diftances  may  be  thus  determined  with 
great  accuracy ;  the  application  of  a  micrometer  to 
the  theodolite,  if  it  could  be  depended  upon,  for  thus 
determining  the  minute  parts  of  a  degree,  in  fmall 
angles,  is  very  much  a  defideratum  with  the  pra&ical 
furveyor. 

“  This  method  of  meafuring  diftances,  though  plain 
and  fimple  enough,  I  fhall  juft  beg  leave  to  illuftrate 
by  an  example;  fuppofe  A,  fig.  3.  (Plate  CLXVIII.) 
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Dendrome-  the  place  of  the  inftrument ;  BC,  the  afliftant’s  ftaff, 
ter-  with  a  perpendicular  pin  at  D,  to  enable  the  afliftant 
'  to  hold  it  in  its  right  pofition ;  now,  if  the  angle  BAC 
could,  by  the  help  of  a  micrometer,  be  afcertained  to 
parts  of  a  minute,  the  diftance  from  A  to  B,  or  to  C, 
may  be,  with  little  trouble,  calculated  as  follows. 

“  Suppofe  the  length  of  the  ftaff  BC  be  loo  inches, 
or  other  parts ;  divide  the  number  343,500  by  the  mi¬ 
nutes  contained  in  the  angle  A,  the  quotient  will  be 
the  diftance  AB,  or  AC,  in  the  fame  parts..  . 

“  The  number  343,500  becomes  the  dividend  in 
this  cafe,  becaufe  the  arch  of  a  circle  fubtending  an 
angle  of  3435  minutes,  or  5 70  15',  is  equal  in  length 
to  the  radius,  and  the  object  ftaff  BC  is  fuppoied  di¬ 
vided  into  100  equal  parts. 

“  Thus,  fuppofe  the  angle  A  be  i°,  or  oo',  then, 

60^  24^  C°o(  =  5725  inches  =  diftance  AB. 

“  Or,  if  the  angle  A  be  6o'TV»  then  60.1  )343500(=: 
57x5.5  inches. 

“  Hence  it  appears,  that  an  error  of  ^  of  a  minute, 
in  the  angle  A,  would  caufe  an  error  of  9  inches  and 
a  half  in  the  diftance  AB,  or  about  -gw  P31*.,,0* 
whole*,  the  accuracy  therefore,  of  thus  taking  diftances, 
depends  upon  the  accuracy  wherewith  angles  can  be 
afcertained  *,  and  the  error  in  diftance  will  bear  the 
fame  proportion  to  the  actual  diftance,  as  the  error  in 
taking  the  angle  does  to  the  a&ual  angle. 

«  But  this  method  of  afcertaining  diftances  cannot 
be  applied  to  inacceflible  obje&s,  and  it  is  moreover 
fubiefl  to  the  inconvenience  of  an  afliftant  being  ob¬ 
liged  to  go  to  the  obje&  whofe  diftance  is  required, 
(an  inconvenience  almoft  equal  to  the  trouble  of  ac¬ 
tual  admeafurement,)  therefore  the  perfeftion  of  the 
fecond  method  propofed  (if  attainable)  is  principally 
to  be  defired  5  namely,  that  of  conceiving  the  obier- 
vation  made  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  whole 
centre  is  in  the  objeft  vvliofe  diftance  is  to  be  ascertain¬ 
ed  ;  and  none  of  our  inftruments  now  m  ufe  being  a- 
dapted  to  this  mode  of  obfervation,  a  new  conftruttion 
of  a  mathematical  inftrument  is  therefore  propoled,  the 
name  intended  for  which  is  the  Dendrometcr.  . 

“  This  name  is  not  now  ufed  for  the  firft  time  :  it 
was  applied  in  the  fame  way  by  a  gentleman  who  had, 
as  I  have  been  informed,  turned  his  thoughts  to  this 
particular  fubje&  ;  but  1  do  not  find  that  he  ever 
brought  his  inftrument  into  ufe,  or  explained  its  prin¬ 
ciples  •,  nor  do  Iunderftand  that  this  principle  has  ever 
been  applied,  in  praftice,  for  the  familiar  purpofe  of 
afcertaining  terreftiial  diftances  in  furveying,  or  other- 
wife;  though  the  fame  principle  has  been  fo  generally, 
and  fuccefsfully,  applied,  in  determining  the  diftance  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  by  means  of  their  parallax. 

a  The  following  principles  of  conftruftion  are  pro- 
pofed,  which  may  perhaps  be  otherwife  varied  and  im¬ 
proved.  O,  fig-  4-  obieft  whofe  diftance  is  re¬ 
quired  ;  ABCDE  the  inftrument  in  piano;  BC,  a  te- 
lefcope,  placed  exa&ly  parallel  to  the  fide  AE;  CE, 
an  arch  of  a  circle,  whofe  centre  is  at  A,  accurately 
divided  from  E,  in  degrees,  &c. ;  AD,  an  index, 
moveable  on  the  centre  A,  with  a  nonius  fcale  at  the 
end  D,  graduated  to  apply  to  the  divifions  of  the  arch ; 
alfo  with  a  telefcope,  to  enable  the  obferver  to  difcri- 
minatc  the  objeft,  or  any  particular  part  or  fide  there- 
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dolite,  and  furniflied  with  fpirit-tubes  to  adjufl  it  to  an  Dendrome- 
horizontal  pofition.  The  inftrument  being  placed  in  v 
fucli  pofition,  the  telefcope  BC  muft  be  brought  upon 
the  objefl  O,  or  rather  upon  fome  particular  point  or 
fide  thereof;  when,  being  there  faftened,  the  index 
AD  muft  be  moved,  till  its  telefcope  exactly  ftnkes 
the  fame  point  of  the  objeft;  then  the  divifions,  on 
the  arch  ED,  mark  out  the  angle  DAE ;  which  will 
be  exa&ly  equal  to  the  angle  BOA,  as  is  demonftratcd 
in  tlie  15th  and  29th  propofitions  of  Euclid,  Book!.; 
and  the  fide  BA  being  already  known,  the  diftance 
BO,  or  AO,  may  be  eafily  determined  in  two  diffe¬ 
rent  ways ;  viz.  iirft,  by  fuppofing  the  triangle  BOA 
an  ifofceles  triangle  ;  then  multiply  the  fide  BA  by 
54.3c,  as  before,  and  divide  the  produft  by  the  mi¬ 
nutes  contained  in  the  angle  DAE  =  the  angle  BO  A  ; 
the  quotient  will  be  the  diftance  BO  —  AO,  very 
nearly  ;  or,  fecondly,  by  fuppofing  the  triangle  ABO 
right-angled  at  B,  then,  as  the  fine  of  the  angle  found 
DAErzBOA  is  to  the  fide  known  BA,  io  is  the  ra- 
dius  to  the  fide  AO,  or  fo  is  the  fine  of  the  angle 
BAO  to  the  fide  BO.  To  illuftrate  this  by  an  exam¬ 
ple,  fuppofe  the  fide  BA  =  i  yard,  the  angle  found 
DAE  =  BOA  =  o°  15',  then,  per  firft  method, 
I5)3435(~ 229  yards  ~  *be  d*flance  BO,  or  AO. 

Or,  by  fecond  method, 


As  the  fine  of  the  angle  found  o°  15' =  7.6398160 

Is  to  the  fide  BA  =  1  yard  =  -  0.0000000 

So  is  radius  90°  o'=  -  '  10.0000000 

To  the  log.  of  the  fide  AO  =  229  yards  =  2.360x840 
Or, 

As  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  found  o°  15'  =  7.6398160 
Is  to  the  fide  BA  =  1  yard  =  -  o.ocooooo 

So  is  the  fine  of  the  angle  BAO=89  45  —9-9999959 

To  the  log.  of  the  fide  BO=229  yards  =  2.3601799 

««  As  the  perfe&ion  of  this  inftrument  depends  to¬ 
tally  upon  its  accuracy  in  taking  fmall  angles,  which 
accuracy  muft  depend,  for  its  minute  divifions,  upon 
its  being  fitted  with  a  micrometer  ;  and  as  the  writer 
of  this  cannot  doubt  that  the  particular  mode  of  doing 
this  muft  be  familiar  to  the  intelligent  inftrument-ma- 
ker,  he  cannot  but  ftrongly  recommend  it  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  ingenious  of  that  profeffion  as  an  ob- 
]e&  which,  when  perfected,  would  be  a  real  and  con- 
fiderable  improvement  in  their  art,  and  an  ufefu  in- 
ftrument  to  the  praftical  furveyor.  Its  accuracy  would 
alfo,  in  fome  meafure,  depend  upon  the  length  of  the 
line  BA  in  the  figure  ;  that  line  might  therefore  be 
extended,  by  the  inftrument  being  conftiu&ed  to  fo  d 
or  Aide  out  to  a  greater  length,  when  in  ufe  ;  upon 
which  principle,  conne&ed  with  the.  application  of  a 
micrometer,  an  accurate  and  ufeful  inftrument  might 
“Snly  be  conftiu&ed.  To  adjuft  fuch  inftrument 
for  ufe,  let  a  ftaff  be  held  up  at  a  diftance,  in  the 
manner  of  fig.  1.  exaftly  equal  in  length  to  the  diftance 
of  .he .*0 telefcopes, 


or  the  two  leieiuupco,  ~ 

initiate  the  objeft,'  or  any  particul.t  part  o.  Ode  there-  j  "j’j  ‘f,'  Ifaff^the  Moment  i. 
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Dendrome-  “  The  condru&ion  of  a  fimilar  indrument,  on  the 
te{r  principles  of  Hadley’s  quadrant,  for  naval  obfervations, 
Deneb.  Wou^  alfo  doubtlefs  be  an  acceptable  objeCt  in  naviga- 

I . tion,  by  enabling  the  mariner  to  afcertain  the  didances 

of  (hips,  capes,  and  other  objeCts,  at  a  fingle  obferva- 
tion  ;  and  that,  perhaps,  with  greater  accuracy  than 
can  be  done  by  any  method  now  in  ufe. 

u  For  this  purpofe,  the  following  condru&ion  is 
propofed  :  ABODE,  fig.  5.  the  indrument  in  piano  ; 
O,  the  object  whofe  didance  is  required  ;  at  A,  at  C, 
at  E,  and  at  3,  are  to  be  fixed  fpeculums,  properly 
framed  and  fitted,  that  at  3  having  only  its  lower  part 
quickfilvered,  the  upper  part  being  left  tranfparent,  to 
view  the  objeCl  ;  the  fpeculum  at  A  being  fixed  ob¬ 
liquely,  fo  that  a  line  A  1,  drawn  perpendicular  to  its 
fui face,  may  bifeCt  the  angle  BAC  in  equal  parts;  that 
at  C  being  perpendicular  to  the  line  C  2 ;  thofe  at  E 
and  3  being  perpendicular  to  the  index  E  3,  and  that 
at  E  being  furniffied  xvith  a  fight  ;  the  arch  DC  to  be 
divided  from  D,  in  the  manner  of  Hadley’s  quadrant; 
the  movement  of  the  index  to  be  meafured,  as  before, 
by  a  micrometer  ;  and,  as  the  length  of  the  line  AE 
would  tend  to  the  perfe&ion  of  the  indrument,  it  may 
be  condru&ed  to  fold  in  the  middle,  on  the  line  C  2, 
into  lefs  compafs,  when  not  in  ufe;  the  indrument  may 
be  adjufted  for  ufe  by  holding  up  a  ftaff  at  a  diflance, 
as  before  pfopofed,  whofe  length  is  exaClly  equal  to 
the  line  AE, 

To  make  an  obfervation  by  this  inftrument,  it 
being  previoufly  properly  adjufted,  the  eye  is  to  be 
applied  at  the  fight  in  the  fpeculum  E,  and  the  face 
turned  toward  the  object ;  when  the  object,  being  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  fpeculum  A,  is  reflected  into  that  at  C, 
and  again  into  that  at  E,  and  that  at  3  on  the  index  ; 
the  index  being  then  moved,  till  the  reflected  objeCt, 
in  the  fpeculum  at  3,  exaCtly  coincides  with  the  real 
objeCt,  in  the  tranfparent  part  of  the  glafs,  the  divi- 
fions  on  the  arch  D  3,  fubdivided  by  the  micrometer, 
will  determine  the  angle  DE  3  —  the  angle  AOE  ; 
from  which  the  diflance  O  may  be  determined  as  be¬ 
fore. 

“  It  is  very  probable  that  this  arrangement  may 
be  improved,  by  thofe  who  are  familiar  with  the  beft 
conftruClion  of  Hadley’s  quadrant ;  which  the  writer 
of  this  profefies  himfelf  not  to  be,  farther  than  its  ge¬ 
neral  principle.  He  has  not  the  leaf!  doubt  that  ufe- 
ful  praCtical  inflruments  may  be  condruCled  on  the 
principles  here  deferibed  ;  and,  upon  this  idea,  can¬ 
not  but  recommend  the  fubjeCl  to  the  attention  of 
thofe  concerned  in  the  manufacture  of  fimilar  inflru¬ 
ments.”  Repertory  of  Arts,  vol.  i. 

DENDROPHORIA,  ill  antiquity,  the  carrying 
of  boughs  or  branches  of  trees  ;  a  religious  ceremony 
fo  called,  becaufe  certain  priefls  called  from  thence 
dendrophori ,  tree-bearers,  marched  in  proceflion,  carry¬ 
ing  the  branches  of  trees  in  their  hands  in  honour  of 
fome  god,  as  Bacchus,  Cybele,  Sylvanus,  &.c.  The 
college  of  the  dendrophori  is  often  mentioned  in  an¬ 
cient  marbles  ;  and  we  frequently  fee  in  baffo  relievos 
the  bacchanals  reprefented  as  men  carrying  little  fhrubs 
or  branches  of  trees. 

DENEB,  an  Arabic  term  fignifying  tail,  ufed  by 
aflronomers  to  denote  feveral  fixed  liars.  Thus,  deneb 
eleet,  fignifies  the  bright  flar  in  the  lion’s  tail.  Deneb 
edigege,  that  in  the  fwan’s  tail. 


DENHAM,  Sir  John,  an  eminent  Englifh  poet,  Denham 
the  only  fon  of  Sir  John  Denham,  chief  baron  of  the  H 
exchequer  in  Ireland,  and  one  of  the  lords  commiflion-  ,Denmark> 
ers  there,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1615  ;  but  his  father, 
in  1617,  being  made  a  baron  of  the  exchequer  in 
England,  he  received  his  education  in  that  country. 

In  his  youth  he  followed  gaming  more  than  any 
thing  elfe  ;  but,  in  1641,  publiflied  a  tragedy  called 
the  Sophy,  which  was  much  admired  by  the  beft 
judges;  and,  in  1643,  wrote  his  famous  poem  called 
Cooper's  Hill,  which  Mr  Dry  den  pronounces  will  ever 
be  the  flandard  of  good  writing  for  majefly  of  flyle. 

Denham  was  fent  ambaftador  from  Charles  II.  to  the 
king  of  Poland ;  and  at  the  Refloration  was  made 
furveyor-general  of  his  majefty’s  buildings,  and  crea¬ 
ted  knight  of  the  Bath.  On  obtaining  this  pofi,  he  is 
faid  to  have  renounced  his  poetry  for  more  important 
ftudies  ;  though  he  afterwards  wrote  a  fine  copy  of 
verfes  on  the  death  of  Cowley.  He  died  at  his  office 
in  Whitehall  in  1668  ;  and  his  works  have  been  often 
fince  printed. 

DENIER,  a  fmall  French  copper  coin,  of  which 
12  make  a  fol. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  deniers,  the  one  tournois, 
the  other  parifois,  whereof  the  latter  was  worth  a  fourth 
part  more  than  the  former. 

#  DENIZEN,  in  Law ,  an  alien  made  a  fubjeCl  by  the 
king’s  letters  patent;  otherwife  called  donaifon,  becaufc 
his  legitimation  proceeds  ex  donaiione  regis.  “  from  the 
king’s  gift.” 

A  denizen  is  in  a  kind  of  middle  flate  between  an 
alien  and  a  natural-born  fubjeCl,  and  partakes  of  both 
of  them.  He  may  take  lands  by  purchafe  or  devife 
which  an  alien  may  not ;  but  cannot  take  by  inheri¬ 
tance  ;  for  his  parent,  through  whom  he  mull  claim, 
being  an  alien,  had  no  inheritable  blood,  and  therefore 
could  convey  none  to  the  fon  :  and,  upon  a  like  de- 
fe£l  of  blood,  the  iflue  of  a  denizen  born  before  deni¬ 
zation,  cannot^  inherit  to  him  ;  but  his  ifihe  born  after- 
may.  A  denizen  is  not  excufed  from  paying  the 
alien’s  duty,  and  fome  other  mercantile  burdens.  And 
no  denizen  can  be  of  the  privy-council,  or  either  houfe 
of  parliament,  or  have  any  office  of  trull  civil  or  mili¬ 
tary,  or  be  capable  of  any  grant  of  lands,  &c.  from 
the  crown. 

DENMARK,  one  of  the  mod  ancient  monarchies 
in  Europe,  comprehending  the  peninfula  of  Jutland, 
and  the  ifiands  of  Zealand,  Funen,  &c.  But  Denmark, 
properly  fo  called,  is  only  that  part  of  Scandinavia 
which  formerly  went  by  the  name  of  Cimbrica  Cher - 
fonefus,  and  now  is  called  Jutland.  Including  Hol- 
flein,  it  is  bounded  by  the  fea  called  the  Categate  on  the 
north  ;  by  the  Baltic  on  the  eall  ;  by  the  river  Elbe, 
which  feparates  it  from  Bremen,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by 
the  duchy  of  Saxe-Lauenburg  towards  the  fouth-eafl  • 
extending  from  54.  40.  to  58.  20.  N.  Eat.  * 

The  origin  of  the  name  Denmark  is  very  uncertain.  Name 
The  mod  probable  conjecture  concerning  it  is  that  of  whence  dc* 
Saxo-Grammaticus,  the  moll  ancient  and  bed  Danidirived* 
hidorian.  He  derives  it  from  Dan  the  fon  of  Humble 
the  fird  king,  and  Mark  or  Marc ,  fignifying  a  counl 
try  in  feveral  dialeCls  of  the  Teutonic  ;  according  to 
which  etymology,  the  word  Denmark  fignifies  the  r 
land  or  country  of  Dan.  This  Dan  is  thought  to  Dan  the 
have  lived  about  1038  years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  M  king, 

X  2  Almofl 
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Almoft  all  hiftorians  agree  that  he  was  the  fon 


■ - , - -  Humble ,  a  native  of  Zealand.  His  poffeffions  and  in- 

fluence  were  very  confider^ble,  not  only  in  Zealand, 
but  in  the  iilands  of  Langland  and  Mona.  It  was  his 
courave,  however,  and  Ikill  in  the  art  o  war,  that  in¬ 
duced  the  inhabitants  of  Denmark  to  choofe :  him  for 
their  king.  He  was  called  to  the  afliftance  of  the  Jut¬ 
landers  upon  an  irruption  of  the  Saxons  into  their  ter¬ 
ritories,  and  promifed  the  fovere.gnty  of  the  country 
if  he  drove  out  the  enemy.  On  this  he  immediately 
raifed  an  army,  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
Saxons,  and  obliged  them  to  leave  the  country  ;  and 
he  was  accordingly  ele&ed  king. 

,,3  r  In  fuch  early  ages  as  thefe,  we  are  not  to  look  for 
”‘s  country  any  authentic  hiltory  either  of  this  or  any  other  king- 
fabulous  for  do„_  The  hiltory  of  Denmark,  for  a  great  number  of 
many  ages.  $  ajter  t;le  reign  0f  J)vl,  is  filled  with  fabulous  ex¬ 
ploits  of  heroes,  encounters  with  giants,  dragons,  &c. 
One  of  their  kings  named  Frotho,  who  reigned  about 
,6 1  vears  before  Chrift,  is  faid  to  have  conquered  all 
Britain,  Slefwick,  Ruffia,  Pomerania,  Holltein,  &c.  an 
fffertion  which  cannot  eaf.ly  be  credited,  confider.ng 
the-  difficulty  which  fucceedmg  warriors,  e'en  the 
greated  in  the  world,  found  to  fubdue  the  inhabitants 
of  thofe  countries. — It  is  certain,  however,  that  an¬ 
ciently  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  made  a  much  more 
confpicuous  figure  than  it  does  at  prefent.  I  he  Danes 
appear  to  have  had  a  very  conhdcrable  naval  force  a  - 
moft  from  the  foundation  of  their  empire  ;  and  the 
conquefls  they  undoubtedly  made  in  our  lfland  aie  cer¬ 
tain  proofs  of  their  valour.  , 

The  natural  enemies  of  the  Danes,  were  the  Swedes 
Norwegians,  and  Saxons  ;  dpec.ally  the  firfl.  With 
one  or  other  of  thefe  nations  almoft  perpetual  war  was 
carried  on.  The  kingdom  was  alfo  often  rent  by  civil 
diffenfions  ;  which  the  neighbouring  monarch*  did  not 
fail  to  take  advantage  of,  in  order  to  reduce  t  e  mg- 
dom  of  Denmark  under  their  fubjeftion.  As  neither 

party,  however,  generally^came_  off  with^  advantage. 
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of  that  time,  confided  of  670  fliips  of  war,  befides 1  the  Denmark, 
fquadrons  fupplied  by  vaffals,  tributary  dates,  and  al¬ 
lies  The  number  of  the  land  forces  is  not  mentioned. 

In  the  reign  of  this  prince,  the  Daniili  dominions  were 
enlarged  by  the  entire  conqued  of  Stromar,  t.ie  on- 
tridfls  of  Lubcc  and  Hamburgh,  formerly  known  b, 
the  name  of  Norda/bingia,  but  now  included  under  tne 
general  name  of  Holjlein.  He  died  in  1203,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  Valdemar  II.  who  proved  a  very  great 
and  warlike  prince.  In  1 2 1 1 ,  he  founded  tne  city  ot 
Stralfund,  oppofite  to  the  ifle  of  Rugen.  I  he  fame 
year  his  queen  died  in  childoed  ;  and  in  memory 
her  he  built  the  cadle  of  Droningho/m,  that  name  1m-  tf 
porting  the  Queen's- Ijhnd.  In  1 2  1 8,  he  undertook  an  Expedition 
expedition  againd  the  Livonians,  hxving  received  ad- ^ 

vice  that  they,  affifted  by  the  Lithuanians,  Muscovites,  ?ainft  the 
and  other  barbarous  nations,  had  driven  from  their  ha-  Livonians, 
bitations  all  thofe  in  the  ntigbbouihood  who  had  em¬ 
braced  Chridianity,  and  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  crown  of  Denmark.  Fitting  out  a  powerful 
fleet,  therefore,  he  immediately  let  fail  for  that  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  his  troops  were  no  fooner  landed,  than  they 
were  feized  with  a  panic  at  the  light  ot  fuch  a  power¬ 
ful  army  of  favages  as  were  affembled  to  oppo.e  them. 

The  king  himfelf  was  dlfmayed  at  the  unulual  fpeftacle 
of  a  whole  army  clothed  in  lkins,  and  reiembling  beads 
more  than  human  creatures.  Encouraged,  however, 
by  the  bilhops  who  attended  him,  he  ventured  an  en¬ 
gagement,  and  overthrew  the  barbarians  with  incre¬ 
dible  daughter.  This  vi&ory  was  gained  near  the 
fortrefs  of  Valdemar,  which  received  its  name  on  that 

^How  potent  and  douriffiing  the  kingdom  of  Den- Flourifliing 

mark  was  at  this  time,  appears  from  an  eftimate  °'kmg(lom. 
the  revenues  of  the  tributary  provinces,  thofe  countries 
conquered  by  Valdemar,  and  the  Handing  forces  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  This  account  was  copied  by  I  onta- 

nus  from  Witfield,  a  writer  of  thofe  days  who  had  it 


from'T'regider  kept  by  Valdemar’^  deward.  From 

•party,  however,  gcuci - - .  a.  -  *  nrnvmces  were  dailv  fent  in  24  lahs  ot  oats,  24  idiis 

The  hillory  of  thefe  wars  affords  nothing  n^efaig  or  b  P  hat  quantity  of  wheat,  1 3  talents  of 

entertaining.  One  of  the  greated  of  he  Dan.di  mo  ot  ry  ,  ,  .  -  — " 

4  narchs  was  Valdemar  L  who  obtained  the  throne  m 
Valdemarl.  having  defeated  and  killed  his  competitor  Swcj m, 

Xrch.  after  a  ten  years  civil  war.  He  maintained  a  long  war 


Powe/of 
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with  the  Vandals,  whofe  power  he  at  lafJ  e™re'y 
broke,  and  reduced  under  his  fubjeaion  the  lfland 
of  Rugen.  He  alfo  proved  viSor, ous  over  the  Norwe¬ 
gians,  fo  that  their  king  and  queen  came  in  perfon  to 
fnbm'it  to  him.  In  1165,  he  alfo  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  citv  of  Dantzic,  which,  though  it  hath  fmee 
become  a  place  of  much  confcqucnce,  confided  at  firfl 
onlv  of  a  few  poor  fifliermen’s  huts  ;  but  the  privileges 
and  immunities  conferred  upon  it  by  this  monarch, 
foon  proved  the  means  of  its  becoming  a  flourilhing 
city.— In  1169,  ^  entirely  fubdued  the  Courlanders; 
J,  foon  after,  was  inveded  wmh  the  J-hy  of  Hcd- 
flein,  by  the  emperor  Frederic  Barbaroffa.  He  is  laid 
to  have  been  poifoned  by  a  quack  medicine,  given  wnh 
I  defign  to  recover  him  from  a  d.flemper  with  which 

he  was  ieized  in  1182.  ,  r  & 

In  the  year  1195,  Canute,  Valdemar’*  fucceffor, 
caufed  a  mufler  to  be  made  of  all  the  men  fit  to  bear  arms 
in  bis  dominions ;  and  ordered  each  province  to  fit  out 
its  proportion  of  flfipping,  every  way  equipped,  and 
ready  for  aclion.  The  whole  force  of  Denmark,  at 


cheefe  and  butter,  and  nine  of  honey  ;  24  oxen,  300 
flieep,  200  hogs;  and  600  marks  of  coined  m0‘iey- 
This  was  the  certain  revenue  :  but  to  this  was  added 
near  an  equal  fum  from  adventitious  circumflances  , 
fuch  as  fines,  forfeitures,  taxes  on  law-fuits  and  plead¬ 
ings,  with  a  variety  of  other  contingencies  ;  the  whole 
amounting  to  upwards  of  100,000  marks  a  day,  or 
2T7  o  oool.  per^ annum  ;  a  fum  in  thofe  days  almod 
incredible.  With  this  revenue  were  kept  for  confiant. 
fervice  1400  great  and  fmall  flnps  for  the  king  s  u  , 
each  of  which  at  a  medium  carried  I  21 
king  the  whole  of  the  flanding  forces,  befides  gar 
fons,  confifl  of  169,400  fighting  men. 

In  1223,  a  very  great  m.sfortune  befe  Valdem  , 
notwithflanding  all  his  power.  Henry  earl  of_  Swerm, 

otherwife  called  Henry  Palatine  a  Ger®*"  P^'  e' ^ Valdemar 

ving  been  deprived  of  part  of  his  dominions  by  Valde-  ^ 

™  ,  furprifed  and  carried  off  the  king  himfelf,  and  foner/ 
kep  him  clofe  prifoner  for  three  years.  I  he  condi¬ 
tions  on  which  he  at  lad  obtained  h.s  liberty  were  very  p 

hard  He  was  obliged  to  pay  a  prodigious  fum  of  Relented  of» 
money;  to  relinquil.  Holdein 

and  all  his  poffeffions  on  the  o  her  fide  of  the  ^lbe  ’  of  his  terri- 
andlaftly,  folemuly  to  fwear  that  he  would  main  ^ tones. 
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^Denmark,  tills  compulfive  contrail,  and  never  take  any  meafures 
'  ' t0  puni.fh  Henry  or  his  affociates.  This  treaty  was 

figned  on  the  25th  of  March  1226. 

Befides  thefe  territories  which  the  Danifh  monarch 
had  been  obliged  to  cede  by  treaty,  many  tributary 
princes  took  the  opportunity  of  his  captivity  to  re¬ 
cover  their  liberty  ;  and  among  the  red,  the  inhabitants 
of  Lubec  revolted,  and  entered  into  alliance  with 
Albert  duke  of  Saxony  againft  Valdemar.  The  latter, 
to  however,  was  not  of  a  dilpofition  to  fubmit  tamely  to 
thetreat^  treatment-  .  He  obtained  a  difpenfation  from  the 
but  i^de- *  t0  break  his  engagements  with  Henry,  and  im- 

feated.  mediately  entered  Flolftein  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army.  Here  he  was  met  by  feveral  German  princes* 
at  the  head  of  a  very  numerous  army  5  and  a  defperate 
engagement  enfued.  Valdemar  at  firft  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  ;  but  being  wounded  in  the  eye,  his  troops  were 
at  lad  defeated  with  great  daughter.  It  doth  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  ever  the  king  of  Denmark  was  able  to  re¬ 
venge  himfelf  of  his  enemies,  or  to  recover  the  domi¬ 
nions  he  had  loll.  So  far  from  this,  he  was  obliged,  in 
1228,  to  cede  Lauenburg  to  the  duke  of  Saxony,  vvho 
had  already  feized  on  Ratzburg  and  Molna.  Soon 
after  this,  his  eldefl  fon  Valdemar  was  accidentally  kil¬ 
led  as  he  was  hunting,  and  his  two  other  Tons  married 
the  daughters  of  his  two  greateft  enemies.  Abel,  the 
third  fon,  married  the  daughter  of  Adolphus  duke  of 
Holflein  ;  and  Eric,  the  fecond,  married  the  duke  of 
Saxony’s  daughter.  Thefe  misfortunes  are  fuppofed  to 
have  haftened  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  month 
xl  of  April  1  242. 

Civil  war  On  the  death  of  Valdemar,  the  kingdom  was  di- 

two  fons.h'S  Vuded  beUVeen  the  tlvo  y°unS  princes  ;  and  between 
them  a  war  commenced  the  very  next  year.  A 
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was  concluded  the  year  following,  and  war  renewed 
the  year  after  :  but  how  long  it  continued,  we  are  not 
informed.  In  1250,  Eric  paid  a  vifit  to  his  brother 
Abel,  intreating  his  mediation  between  him  and  the 
princes  of  Holflein,  with  whom  he  was  then  at  war. 
Abel  received  him,  in  appearance,  with  great  kindnefs, 
and  promised  that  his  utmofl  endeavours  to  procure  a 
reconciliation  fliould  not  be  wanting;  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  laid  a  plan  lor  having  him  murdered  at  fea  :  this 
was  tfFefted,  and  Abel  became  mailer  of  the  whole 
kingdom. 

The  new  king  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fovereignty 
he  had  fo  wickedly  obtained.  He  was  tormented  by 
mown  confcience  ;  Specially  when  lie  found  amon^ 
his  brother’s  papers,  one  by  which  he  was  left  heir  to 
the  whole  kingdom  on  the  death  of  Eric,  and  many 
kind  expreflions  with  regard  to  himfelf.  He  was  at 
lafl  killed  in  a  battle  with  his  own  fubje&s  in  1252 
on  account  of  fome  taxes  he  intended  to  impofe. 

From  this  time  to  the  year  1333,  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark  gradually  declined.  Ufurpers  eflabliflied 
themfelves  in  different  provinces  ;  while  the  kings  of 
Sweden  did  not  fail  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  diffrac¬ 
ted  date  of  the  Danifh  affairs.  In  1333,  died  ChriF 
topher  II.  who  poffeffed  only  the  cities  of  Scanderburg 
m  Jutland  and  Neoburg  in  Fionia,  with  fome  few 
other  inconfiderable  places,  of  all  the  hereditary  do¬ 
minions  of  Denmark.  Halland,  Flolbec,  Calemburg, 
and  Samfoe,  were  held  by  Canute  Porfius  ;  Schonen’ 
Lyflre,  and  Bleking,  by  the  king  of  Sweden,  to  whom 
they  had  been  lately  fold  3  John  earl  of  Wagria  had 
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the  jurifdi&ions  of  Zealand,  Falflre,  Laaland,  and  Fe-  Denmark. 

merin  ;  Gerhard,  of  Jutland  and  Fionia  ;  and  Lawrence  - v — 

Jonea  of  Langland  and  Arras. 

After  the  death  of  Chriftopher,  an  interregnum  of 
feven  years  enfued. — The  firft:  attempt  for  the  fove- 
reignty  was  made  by  Otho,  fecond  fon  to  the  late  king, 
who  laid  a  fcheme  for  driving  Gerhard  out  of  Jutland; 
but  not  being  able  to  accomplish  it,  he  was  taken  pri- 
foner,  and  clofely  confined  by  Gerhaid.  The  king  of 
Sweden  next  wrote  to  Pope  Benedia  XIII.  befeech- 
ing  his  Holinefs  to  confirm  to  him  the  provinces  of 
Schonen  and  others  which  he  poffeffed  ;  and  to  allow 
him  to  fubdue  the  reft  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  now 
ufurped  and  rendered  miferable  by  a  fet  of  petty 
princes,  who  knew  not  how  to  govern.  To  influence 
him  the  more  powerfully,  he  alfo  promifed  to  hold 
this  kingdom  of  the  Pope  ;  and  to  pay  him  the  ufual 
tax  colletfed  by  the  church.  This  reqirtft,  however, 
was  refufed.  Valdemar  of  Slefwic,  nephew  to  Ger¬ 
hard,  then  afpired  to  the  fovereignty.  He  had  for¬ 
merly  been  ele&ed  king  ;  but  had  given  over  all 
thoughts  of  enjoying  the  fovereignty,  on  account  of 
the  fuperior  influence  of  Chriflopher ;  but  now  iefumed 
his  ambitious  views  at  the  inftigation  of  his  uncle. 

Several  of  the  nobility  alfo  call  their  eyes  on  young 
Valdemar,  Chriflopher’s  fon,  now  at  the  emperor’s 
court.  But  while  each  of  thefe  princes  were  laying  Diftreflecf 
fc hemes  to  aggrandife  themfelves,  the  unhappy  Danes  tote  of  the. 
were  diflreffed  by  exorbitant  taxes,  famine,  and  pefli 
lence  ;  the  two  lafl  in  confequence  of  the  former.  The1 
peafants  negle&ed  to  cultivate  the  lands,  which  they 
held  on  a  very  precarious  tenure  ;  the  confequence  of* 
this  was  poverty  and  an  unwholefome  diet  ;  and  this 
co-operating  with  the  peculiar  difpofition  of  the  air’ 
produced  a  plague,  which  deilroyed  more  than  half 
the  mnabitants  of  the  country.  The  poor  dropped 
down  dead  on  the  flreets  with  difeafe  and  hunger,  and 
the  gentry  themfelves  were  reduced  to  a  Hate  of  wretch¬ 
ed  nefs  ;  yet,  though  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  was- 
evidently  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  ambitious  proje&s  em¬ 
ployed  the  great,  as  if  every  thing  had  been  in  the 
mofl  profound  tranquillity. 

In  the  mid  ft  of  thefe  grievous  calamities,  Gerhard 
feve reign  of  Jutland,  propofed  to  his  nephew  Valdemar 
an  exchange  of  territories,  which  he  believed  would 
prove  favourable  to  the  deftgns  of  the  latter  on  the 
crown.  A  treaty  for  this  purpofe  was  actually  drawn 
up  and  figned  ;  but  the  inhabitants,  notwithstanding 
then*  diftrefled  fituation,  fo  highly  refented  their  being 
diipofed  of  like  cattle  from  one  mailer  to  another,  that 
they  refufed  to  pay  the  ufual  taxes.  Gerhard  refolvcd 
to  compel  them  ;  and  thereforeded  10,00c  men,  whom 
he  had  levied  in  Germany,  into  the  heart  of  the  pro¬ 
vince.  Providence,  however,  now  raifed  up  an  enemy 

'V  T?nti-  °"e  Nicho,aS  Norevi,  a  man  greatly  N!(hX, 
efteemed  for  his  courage,  public  fpirh,  and  prudence,  Norevi“- 
beheld  with  borrow  the  condition  to  which  Denmark  covers  the 
was  reduced.  He  had  long  meditated  a  variety  0f  *lb,erty ot 
proje^s  for  its  relief,  and  at  laft  imagined  things  were  Jutl;md- 
in  luch  a  fituation  that  the  whole  depended  on  his  finele 
arm.  Young  Valdemar,  Chriftopher’s  fon,  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  adherents  in  the  kingdom  ;  his  molt  dangerous 
enemy  was  Gerhard  ;  and  could  he  be  removed,  the 
Jutlanders  would  at  leaft  be  free  from  an  opprefTor, 
and  might  choofe  Valdemar,  or  any  other  they  thought 

proper^ 
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proper,  for  their  fovereign.  Collefting  a  body  of  cho- 
fen  horfe,  therefore,  he  marched  in  the  night  to  Ran- 
derthufen,  where  Gerhard  had  fixed  h,s  head  quarters 
and  having  forced  open  the  tyrant  ^quarters,  imme¬ 
diately  put  him  to  death.  He  then  fled  with  the  ut- 
moft  expedition  ;  but  was  purfued  and  overtaken  by  a 
party  ofP the  enemy’s  horfe,  through  which  he  forced 
his  way  and  efcaped.  Gerhard’s  fons  hearing  of  his 
death,  retired  into  Holftem,  from  whence  they  had 

come  ;  leaving  the  army,  compofed  chiefly  of  Hol¬ 
fteiners,  to  beXut  in  pieces  by  the  enraged  peafants, 
who  fell  upon  them  from  every  quarter. 

Still,  however,  the  Holfteiners  kept  Poff^lon  of  the 
citadels  and  fortified  places,  from  whence  Nicholas  re- 
folved  to  diflodge  them.  He  accordingly  raifed  a 
body  of  forces  ;  attacked  and  took  Landen,  a  ca 
ft mated  on  tbe  river  Scheme  :  After  which  he  laid 
fieee  to  Albeg  •,  but  the  garnfon  making  an  obftinate 
defence,  he  turned  the  fiege  into  a  blockade,  by  which 
they  were  foon  reduced  to 'great  extremity.  The  go¬ 
vernor  fent  an  exprefs  to  the  fons  of  Gerhard,  ac 
quainting  them  with  the  impoflibil.ty  of  Ins  holding 
out  morf  than  a  few  days,  without  being  relieved. 
This  determined  them  to  march  to  the  rebef  o 
portant  a  place.  They  came  up  with  Nicholas  juft  as 
the  governor  was  ready  to  furrender,  but  were  defeat¬ 
ed  ^though  Nicholas  was  unfortunately  killed  in  the 

en5Sdnhaving  thus  regained  its  liberty,  the  jeft  of 
the  kingdom  followed  its  example.  ““ 

openly  declared  itfelf.  Here  Henry,  Gerhard’s  fc, 

maintained  feveral  garrifons  ;  and  refolved  to  defend 

his  poffe  (lions  in  fpite  of  all  the  power  of  the  inham 
tanU  For  this  purpofe  he  drew  together  an  army  , 
but,  'in  the  mean  time,  a  tumult  arofe  ^on^  rhe  pea- 
fants  on  account  of  a  Damfti  nobleman  flam  by  he 
Holfteiners.  By  this  the  people  were  at  laft  fo  irri¬ 
tated  that  falling  upon  the  Holfteiners  fword  in  hand, 
hey  killed  3ooSof  them,  drove  the  reft  out  of  the 
Ifland,  and  chofe  Valdemar,  Chriftopher’s  fon,  for  then 

f0Thee8Danes  now  returned  their  courage;  the  lands 

were  cultivated,  the  famine  and  pefldence  ceafed,  m,d 

the  kingdom  began  to  flourilh  as  formerly. 

continued  in  a  profperous  1,11 f ^edom  to 

caret  mounted  the  throne.  She  raifed  the  hmgdomto 
its  higheft  pitch  of  glory,  as  partly  by  her  addicts,  and 
partly  by  hereditary  right,  (he  formed  the  union  of 
Calmar  by  which  (he  was  acknowledged  fovereign  of 

SS  and  Norway.  S hr  M  to  J 

nitv  with  fuch  firmnefs  and  courage,  that  lhe  was  jut 
the  Semirands  of  the  North.  Her  fucceffor 
U  •  „  Lflitnte  other  great  qualifications,  the  union  o 
Calmaffrto  nothb|:  but  Norway  (fill  continued 
annexed  to  Denmark.  About  the  year  1448,  the 
r  TVnmark  fell  to  Chriftian  count  of  Olden- 

boTfto^whTm  thr  prrfcn,  royal  6.11, 'of  Drnro.rk 
purg,  rrom  w  • e  ,  the  proteftant  religion 

"ch'rifco'l'v'  of  Danmark,  in  |6»9.  cl“fc" 
the  head  of  the  Proteftant  league  formed  againft  the 
V  r  An(ir;a  .  but,  though  brave  in  his  own  per- 
fo°n  he  was  in  danger  of  lofing  his  dominions  ;  when 
he  ’was  fucceeded  in  that  command  by  the  famous  Gu- 
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ftavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden.  The  Dutch  ha- Denmar^ 
ving  obliged  Cbriftian,  who  died  in  1648,  to  lower 
thegdutiesSof  tbe  Sound,  his  fon  Frederic  III.  con- 
fented  to  accept  of  an  annuity  of  150,000  florin*  tor 
the  whole.  Tbe  Dutch,  after  this,  perfuaded  him  to 

declare  war  againft  Charles  Guftavus  king  of  Sweden 

which  had  almoft  coft  him  his  crown  in  1657.  Char  es 
ftormed  the  fortrefs  of  Freder.cftadt ;  and  m  th  fu  - 
ceeding  winter,  he  marched  h,s  army  over  the  ice  to 
the  ifland  of  Funen,  where  he  furpnfed  the  Dan.lh 
troops,  took  Odenfee  and  Nyburg  and  march, e 1  over 
the  Great  Belt  to  befiege  Copenhagen  itfelf.  Crom 
well,  the  Englith  ufurper,  interpofed  :  and  Frederic  de¬ 
fended  his  capital  with  great  magnanimity  till  the  17 
peace  of  Rofchfld  ;  by  which  Frederic  ceded  the ; 
vinces  of  Halland,  Bleking,  and  Scoma,  the  ifland ^ot  ^  w  $we, 
Bornholm,  Balms,  and  Drontheim,  in  Norway,  to  the  dcn. 
Swedes.  Frederic  fought  to  elude  tliofe  fevere  terms  , 
but  Charles  took  Cronenburg,  and  once  more  befieged 
Copenhagen  by  fea  and  lahd.  The  Heady  intrepid  con- 
dud  of  Frederic  under  thefe  misfortunes  endeared 
Wmtohi  fubjeds;  and  the  citizens  of  Copenhagen 
.3.  »  admirable  defence,  rill  2™^ 

in  the  Baltic,  and  beat  the  Swedifli  fleet.  The  .0 
tune  of  war  was  now  entirely  changed  in  favour)  of Tre- 
deric,  who  (lmwed  on  every  cccafion  great  abi  ities, 
both  civil  and  military  :  and  having  forced  Cnarlesto 
raife  the  fiege  of  Copenhagen  might  bave  carne^  d 
war  into  Sweden,  had  not  the_  Engl.ft^eet^unde. 


Montague,  appeared  in  the  Baltic  This  enabled 
Charles  to  befiege  Copenhagen  a  third  time  ;  but 
“e  and  England  offering  their  mediation,  a  peace 
was  concluded  in  that  capital;  by  which  the  fla 
Bornholm  returned  to  the  Danes  ;  but  the  ifland  ot 
Rugen,  Bleking,  Halland,  and  Schonen,  remained 

"  'The^yeaVfblSo  affords  us  an  example  of  a  revolu-  Remarlc- 

tion  almoft  unequalled  in  the  ^f15  ^XlnX  The 
that  of  a  free  people  refigning  their  y  .which the 

hands  of  their  fovereign;  and  of  their  own  accord,  and king ;s  ren. 
without  the  lead  compulfion,  rendering  him  defpotic.dered  abfo- 
This  was  occafioned  by  the  great  charafter  which  I  re- lute, 
deric  had  acquired  by  his  prudent  and  valiant  condnft 
when  Copenhagen  was  befieged  by  the  king 
den  ;  and  at  that  time  he  had  alfo  taken  care  to  ingra¬ 
tiate  himfelf  with  the  commonalty,  by  obll^I’S  , 
nobility  to  allow  them  feme  immunities  which  they 
did  not  enjoy  before  ;  allowing  them  alfo,  y  a  peci 
edift  to  poffefs  lands’,  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of 
nobility.  After  the  conclufion  of  the  .ea  y  '  ‘ 

Sweden,  a  diet  was  fummoned  at  Copenhagen,  to  take 
into  confideration  the  (late  of  the  k.ngdom,  mhich  was 
now  very  much  exhaufted,  both  by  re  a  on  of  the  debt  s 
in  which  it  was  involved,  and  by  the  calamines  of  war. 

This  diftreffed  (late  of  affairs  was,  by  the  co"1™°nS’  *£ 
tributed  to  tbe  nobility  ;  who  on  the  other  hand,  took 
no  care  to  conciliate  the  affetTions  of  the  inferior  claf- 
fes  but  rather  increafed  the  difeontents  by  their  arro- 
eance  They  had  even  the  imprudence  to  remonftrate 
againft  the  immunities  above-mentioned,  which  had 
been  granted  by  the  king  during  the  fiege.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  the  deputies  of  the  commons  and  clergy 
united  againft  them;  and  being  joined  by  the  citizens 
of  Copenhagen,  formed  a  very  confiderable  party.  On 

b.i»gT4  fo~.rf  in  .ho  affe.bly  th«  to  nocitm,  i« 
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the  national  exigencies,  a  general  excife  was  propofed 
by  the  nobles  on  every  article  of  contempt ;  and  to 
which  they  themfelves  were  willing  to  fubmit,  though, 
by  an  exprefs  law,  their  order  was  to  be  exempted 
from  all  taxes.  iThis  offer  was  accompanied  with  a  re- 
monftrance  to  the  king;  in  which  they  endeavoured,  not 
only  to  reclaim  many  obfolete  privileges,  but  to 'add 
frelh  immunities,  and  introduce  many  other  regula¬ 
tions,  all  of  them  tending  to  diminilh  the  royal  prero¬ 
gative,  and  check  the  riling  influence  of  the  commons 
and  clergy.  This  propofal  occafioned  great  difputes 
in  the  diet;  and  the  two  inferior  orders  infilled  that 
they  would  not  admit  of  any  tax  which  fliould  not  be 
levied  equally  upon  all  ranks,  without  referve  or  reftric- 
tion.  The  nobles  not  only  refufed  to  comply  with  this 
propofal,  but  even  to  be  fubjeCl  to  the  tax  for  more 
than  three  years;  pretending  that  all  taxes  whatever 
were  infringements  on  their  privileges.  By  way  of 
compenfation,  however,  they  propofed  new  duties  up¬ 
on  leather  and  llamped  paper,  and  at  laft  offered  to  pay 
a  poll-tax  for  their  peafants.  This  exchange  feemed 
at  firft  to  be  agreeable  to  the  two  inferior  ellates  ;  but 
they  fuddenly  altered  their  mind,  and  demanded  that 
the  fiefs  and  domains,  which  the  nobles  had  hitherto 
poffeffed  exclufively,  and  at  a  very  moderate  rent 
mould  be  let  to  the  higheft  bidder.  ’ 

Such  a  propofal  appeared  to  the  nobles  to  be  to  the 
laft  degree  unreafonable.  They  faid  it  was  an  infraftion 
ot  their  deareft  privileges ;  as,  by  the  46th  article  of 
the  coronation  oath  taken  by  Frederic,  the  poffeffion 
ot  the  royal  fiefs  was  guaranteed  to  their  order  ;  but 
m  the  heat  of  difpute,  one  of  the  chief  fenators  having 
imprudently  thrown  out  fome  reproachful  expreflionl 
agamft  the  commons,  a  general  ferment  enfued,  and 
the  aliembly  was  broken  up  in  confufion.  This  gave 
occafion  to  the  interpofition  of  the  king’s  friends ;  and 
an  idea  of  rendering  the  crown  hereditary,  and  enlar¬ 
ging  the  royal  prerogative,  began  to  be  fuggefted  as 
the  proper  method  of  humbling  the  nobility.  This 
was  firft  broached  by  the  bifliop  of  Zealand,  at  whofe 
houle  a  numerous  meeting  was  held  on  the  6th  of  Oc 
tober  1660,  where  the  fcbeme  was  fully  laid  open  and 
approved  ;  an  aft  for  rendering  the  crown  hereditary 
drawn  up  .;  and  the  beft  method  of  publicly  producing 
it  taken  into  confideration.  All  this  time  the  king 
ieemed  quite  inaaive,  nor  could  he  be  orevailed  upon 
to  take  any  pan  in  an  affair  which  fo  nearly  concerned 
him.  But  this  indolence  was  abundantly  compenfated 
by  the  alertnefs  and  diligence  of  the  queen  ;  between 
whom  and  the  heads  of  the  party  matters  were  foon 
concerted.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  Oftober 
therefore,  the  bifliop  of  Zealand  having  obtained  the 
conlent  .and  fignature  of  the  ecclefiafiical  deputies  de¬ 
livered  ,t  to  Naufen,  burgomafter  of  Copenhagen’  and 
fpeaker  of  the  commons.  The  latter,  in  a  molt'  per- 
iualive  ipeech,  expatiated  upon  the  wretched  ftate  of 
the  kingdom,  the  oppreflive  power  of  the  nobles,  and 
the  virtues  of  the  king ;  concluding  with  an  exhorta¬ 
tion  to  the  commons,  to  fubfcribe  the  aft,  as  the  only 
means  or  laving  their  country,  J 

The  exhortations  of  the  fpeaker  had  fuch  an  effefl 
upon  the  affembly,  that  they  fubfcribed  it  without  a 
finglc  diffent ;  the  nobles  being  all  the  while  in  perfeft 
recurity,  and  entirely  ignorant  of  the  tranfadion.  Next 
flay  it  was  prefented  to  the  king  by  the  bifliop  and 
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Naufen  ;  and  as  they  weie  returning  from  the  palace,  Denmadf. 

they  met  the  lenator  who  had  already  given  offence  ' - * 

to  the  commons.  With  him  they  had  a  violent  al¬ 
tercation,  and  were  threatened  with  imprifonment  for 
prtfuining  to  approach  the  king  without  acquainting 
the  order  of  nobles.  This  threat  was  now  altogether 
nugatory.  The  nobles  having  got  fome  intelligence 
ol  w’liat  was  going  forward,  had  juft  affembled  in  order 
to  confider  of  what  was  to  be  done,  when  the  deputies 
or  the  two  other  eftates  entered,  and  informed  them  of 
their  proceedings,  and  delivered  to  them  the  propofal 
ter  rendering  the  crown  hereditary.  By  this  declara¬ 
tion  the  nobles  were  thrown  into  the  utmoft  confterna- 
tion  ;  but  judging  it  improper  to  put  a  negative  on  the 
propofal.  at  preterit,  they  endeavoured  to  gain  time 
and  replied,  that  through  they  willingly  gave  their  af- 
*ent  to  the  declaration,  yet  that,  as  it  was  a  matter  of 
great  contequence,  it  deferved  the  moll  ferious  dif- 
cuffion  Naufen,  however,  replied,  that  the  other 
eftates  had  already  taken  their  refolution  that  they 
wou  d  lofe  no  time  in  debate  ;  and  that  if  the  nobles 
would  not  concur  with  them,  they  would  immediately 
repair  to  the  palace  by  themfelves,  where  they  had  not 

thei^pfoffbr11^  ‘  ^  k'ng  wou,d  Sraciou%  accept 

In  the  mean  time  the  nobles  had  privately  difpatch- 
ed  a  meffage  to  the  king,  intimating,  that  they  were 

",T.n?i°  render  the  crown  hereditary  to  the  mate  line 
ot  his  iffue,  provided  it  was  done  with  all  the  ufual  for¬ 
malities.  But  this  propofal  did  not  prove  agreeable  to 
his  majefty,  unlefs  they  would  confirm  the  right  of  fuc 
celfion  in  the  female  line  alfo.  He  added,  however 
with  great  appearance  of  moderation,  that  he  by  no’ 
means  wilhed  to  prefcribe  rules  for  their  conduit  ;  they 
were  to  follow  the  didates  of  their  own  judgment ;  but 
as  for  his  part,  he  would  owe  every  thing  to  their  free 
content.  While  the  nobles  were  waiting  for  this  an- 
,r>  the  other  deputies,  perceiving  that  they  wilhed 
to  keep  the  matter  in  fufpenfe,  loft  all  patience,  and- 
repaired. in  folemn  proceflion  to  the  court  ;  where,  be¬ 
ing  admitted  into  the  royal  prefence,  the  matter  was 
opened  by  the  bifliop  of  Zealand.  He  addreffed  his 
majefty  on  the  refolution  taken  by  the  clergy  and  com¬ 
mons,  offering  in  their  name  to  render  the  crown  he- 
reditary,  and  to  inveft  him  with  abfolute  authority; 
adding  that  they  were  ready  to  facrifice  their  lives  in 
he  defence  of. an  eftablilhment  fo  falutary  to  their  coun¬ 
try.  His  majefty  thanked  them  for  their  favourable 
intentions;  but  mentioned  the  concurrence  of  the 
H®b{“  as  a  neceflary  condition  ;  though  he  had  no  . 

nanwh  Wh-en  ^7  1110111(1  have  to  accom- 

pany  the  declaration  with  all  the  neceffary  formalities  • 

he  altered  them  of  his  protedion,  promifed  a  redrefs  of 
tel  gi  levances,  and  difmifled  them  with  an  exhortation 
to  continue  their  fittings,  until  they  fliould  have 
brought  their  defign  to  perfection,  and  he  could  re! 
ceive  their  voluntary  tebm.flioii  with  all  due  folemnity. 

il,  U'!  7,anUre  °f,the  comm°ns  from  the  place  where 
they  had  been  conternng  with  the  nobles,  the  latter 
ad  been  fo  d.ftraded  and  confuted,  that  they  broke 

up  without  coming  to  any  refolution,  defignin*  how 

ever,  to  decide  the  matter  finally  at  their  meeting  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  following  day.  But  while  f hey 
were  thus  wavering  and  irrefolute,  the  court  and  the 
popular  party  took  the  neceffary  meafures  to  force  them 
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This  was  effcaually  donc^by^n  on  th^retun>  ofCh.^Joi ^Sweden^: ^ 

on  the  death  of  that  prince,  vuo 

r  tt'  .1  .  fl-  pri  c  d  Ill'll 


mnmark.  to  a  concurrence.  1  ins  ^  ^"^7  were  fo  much 
, _ _ nY,]er  to  fhut  the  gates  ;  for  by  this  tney  wuc, 

“iK'c'J™.*,  «"d  «'*'  “  ■“ 

of  the  royal  pleafure.  tranfaflion 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  rauiy  ^ 

'with  all  proper  folemnity.  Accordingly,  on  the  > 6th 
of  Oaober,Pthe  eftates  annulled,  in  the  ffiott  lolemn 
Inner,  the  capitulation  or  charters  figned  by  the  king 
on  is  acceff.on  to  the  throne  :  abfolved  him  from  all 

his  engagements-,  and  Cal'Cel^ea^fe ^SncludTd 

*■  n 

olth  with  great  ceremony  ?  after  which  a  new  form  of 
governmeivt  was  promulgated  under  the  title  of  7he 

Royal  Law  of  Denmark.  rhi  itlianV 

Frederic  was  fucceeded  in  l67cbyhis  fon  Chuitian  V. 
who  oh  iged  the  duke  of  Holftein  Gottoip  to  renounce 

~  r&t 

Schonen  -,  but  his  army  ;  was  defeated  in the  bloody 
battle  of  Lunden  by  Charles  XI.  ot  bwede  • 

«»  lV  ■  s:„b° 

had'..  the'Englifla  and 

Butch  fleets  raifed  the  liege  of  Tonningen  \  w  1  e 
young  king  of  Sweden,  Charles  XII.  who  was  no  more 
than  &i6  Years  of  age,  landed  within  eight  miles  of  Co- 
■  ,  tn  afrift  hts  brother-in-law  the  duke  o* -Hoi- 

Sdi.Bg  Chirli ^proilbly  would  have  made  hitnletf  ma¬ 
iler  of  Copenhagen,  had  not  his  Danifli  maje  y  agr<^ 

*  »^i"  ‘  r  ““  £  Si  Zngh  H.m™ 


Perpetual 
wars  with 
Sweden. 


"'“raSi.iSiJr^iAaC^de.i.  dor* 
not  refufe  the  offer  of  his  Britannic  majefty’s  mediation 
between  him  and  the  crown  of  Sweden  ;  in  comequet.ee 
of  which,  a  peace  was  concluded  at  aockho.m,  v  . 
left  him  in  pcffcffion  of  the  duchy  of  SleU.ck.  Tie- 
deric  died  in  the  year  173°.  afler  having,  two  years 
before  feen  his  capital  reduced  to  allies  by  an  acciden¬ 
tal  Pre  His  fon  and  fucceffor,  Chnft.au  Frederic, 
made  no  other  ufe  of  his  power,  and  the  ^vanUges 

with  v.hich  he  mounted  the  throne,  than  o 

peace  with  all  his  neighbours,  and  to  promote  »-P* 
plnefs  of  all  his  fiihjefts,  whom  he  ealed  of  many  op- 

f't^Ar  guaranteeing  the  Pragmatic  Send 
Chnlli an  font  6coo  men  to  the  afliftance  o  t 
emperor  during  the  difpute  of  the  fucccUion  to  t  re 
crown  of  Poland.  Though  he  was  pacific,  yet  he  was 
iealous  of  his  rights,  cfpecially  over  Hamburgh..  He 
obliged  the  Hamburghers  to  call  in  the  mediation  o 
PrX,  to  abolith  their  bank,  to  admit  the  coin. of 
Denmark  as  current,  and  to  pay  lum  a  million  of  fil- 

ver  marks.  He  had.  two  years  after,  *"  1  /  A  • 
ciifuute  with  his  Britannic  majefly  about  the  little 
Si!  of  Steinhorft,  which  had  been  mortgaged  to 
the  latter  by  the  duke  of  Holftein  Lauenburg  and 
which  Chriflian  faid  belonged  to  him. .  00 

™rpil.  during 

ii’Srtiw  sa  or  W. 

tannic  maiefty’s  predileaion  for  his  German  domi*  eatBri- 

?SS&  mop<  fh  r~*%*  H-ys* 

SS»  lS’  it.  ...  I^.nS  .  bu.  <h,  ™ 

made  up  by  the  -mediation  of  Sweden.  Chnlt.an  act 
rgreatPaypartyin  that  kingdom,  th.t  it  w.s  general- 

ly  thought  he  w  ould  re  fu(ceffor  to  his  then 

C“Z  ».  «y  S.»V«.p,  1.,  .1...  eopol.-" 

S”  s-  pu».  4  ^rt'^iV'" cffii» 

ck.r.a.,  of  being  *. 

“ifot.nd  lucceir...  Vr.de, ic  V.  b.d,  i.,.74?. 


I?  T SK  ZE  i“  Crcked  ihroogb  H.iB.b. 

wras  an  exile  a  ?  ,  -  year  1*712  into 

i"<0  Wi‘Z„°rTii.,  .f  S?J.?  Hi.’  troop.. 

Bremen,  an  defeated  bv  the  Swede?  at  Ga- 

however,  were  totally  of  Aitena  in  allies, 

delbufch,  who  laid  his  ‘  ?  t  of  the 

Frederic  revenged  lumlelt,  by  lerzinggica  v 

were  fo  great,  b/^mg  T— 

driving  the  Swedes  o^  ot  ^°r  .  ys’be  n  l0  he 

ziSEr^^-of.utdin,,;,.  vp- 


His  fon  and  ucceilor,  r  reoenc  >  •  ■■■  -  /  .y- 

ills  ion  an  daughter  to  lus  Britannic 

SfSS  t  t  fgZSP  £i,r- 

mm 

^.“trtE«dTdtbr'ittt£Z 
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Denmark,  tremely  unfortunate,  which  is  generally  afcribed  to 
v  the  intrigues  of  the  queen-dowager,  mother-in-law  to 
Intrigues  0f^e  Pre^ent  king.  She  reprefented  as  ambitious, 
the  dowa-  art^u^  and  designing  ;  and  as  one  who  wiffied  to  have 
ger,  and  fet  afide  the  king  himfelf  in  favour  of  her  own  fon  Fre- 
misfortunes  deric.  On  the  arrival  of  the  young  queen,  however,  fhe 
received  her  with  much  apparent  affe£lion,  telling  her 
the  faults  of  her  hufband,  at  the  fame  time  promifing 
to  affift  her  on  all  occafions  in  reclaiming  him  from  his 
vicious  coutfes.  Thus,  under  pretence  of  kindnefs 
and  friendffiip,  fhe  fowed  the  feeds  of  diffenfion  betwixt 
the  royal  pair,  before  the  unfortunate  princefs  had  the 
leafl  fufpicion  of  her  danger ;  and  while  the  un¬ 
thinking  queen  revealed  to  the  dowager  all  her  fe- 
crets,  the  latter  is  faid  to  have  placed  fpies  about  the 
king  to  keep  him  conftantly  engaged  in  riot  and  de¬ 
bauchery,  'to  which  he  was  at  any  time  too  much 
inclined.  At  laft  it  was  contrived  to  throw  a  miftrefsin 
his  way,  whom  he  was  advifed  to  keep  in  his  palace. 
—It  was  impofhble  that  any  woman  could  pafs  fuch 
a  piece  of  conduct  unnoticed  j  however,  in  this  affair, 
the  queen-dowager  behaved  with  her  ufual  duplicity. 
In  the  abfence  of  the  king,  fhe  pretended  great  refent- 
ment  againft  him,  and  even  advifed  the  queen  not  to 
live  with  him  ;  but  as  foon  as  he  returned,  when  his 
confort  reproached  him,  though  in  a  gentle  manner, 
with  his  condu6l,  fhe  not  only  took  his  part,  but  in¬ 
filled  that  it  was  prefumptuous  in  a  queen  of  Den¬ 
mark  to  pretend  to  dire£l  her  hufband’s  conduft.  Not- 
withftanding  this  incendiary  behaviour,  the  queen  was 
in  a  fhort  time  reconciled  to  her  hufband,  and  lived 
on  very  good  terms  with  him  until  fhe  again  excited 
the  jealoufy  of  the  dowager,  by  affuming  to  herfelf  the 
diredlion  of  that  part  of  the  public  affairs  which  the 
dowager  had  been  accuftomed  to  look  upon  as  her 
own  privilege.  For  fome  time  it  feemed  to  be  difficult 
for  her  to  form  any  effectual  plan  of  revenge,  as  the 
king  had  difplaced  feveral  of  her  friends  who  had  for 
fome  time  had  a  fhare  in  the  adminiftration.  Two 
new  favourites,  Brandt  and  Struenfee,  had  now  appear¬ 
ed  5  and  as  thefe  paid  great  court  to  the  queen,  the 
dowager  took  occasion  to  infinuate,  not  only  that  the 
queen  was  harbouring  improper  defigns  with  regard 
to  the  government,  but  that  fhe  had  an  intrigue  with 
Struenfee.  The  new  miniflers  indeed  behaved  impru¬ 
dently,  in  attempting  to  make  a  reformation  in  feve¬ 
ral  of  the  departments  of  the  ftate  at  once,  iuftead  of 
waiting  patiently  until  an  opportunity  fhould  offer  j 
and  in  thefe  precipitate  fchemes  they  were  certainly 
fupported  by  the  queen.  Thefe  inftances  of  want  of 
circumfpe&ion  in  the  miniflers  were  reprefented  by  the 
dowager  and  her  party  to  be  a  fettled  fcheme  to  make 
an  alteration  in  the  government ;  and  a  defign  was  even 
fpoken  of  to  -fuperfede  the  king  as  being  incapable 
of  governing,  to  declare  the  queen  regent  during  the 
minority  of  her  fon,  and  to  make  Struenfee  prime  mi- 
mfler. 

Thus  a  very  formidable  oppofition  was  formed  againft 
Brandt  and  Struenfee  ;  and  as  the  latter  had  made 
fome  innovations  in  the  military  department  as  well  as 
the  civil,  fome  of  the  principal  officers,  who  were  the 
creatures  of  the  dowager,  reprefented  him  as  defign¬ 
ing  to  overthrow  the  whole  fyftem  of  government. 
When  matters  were  brought  to  a  proper  bearing,  it 
was  at  laft  refolved  to  furprife  the  king  in  the  middle 
Vol.  VII.  Part  L 
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of  the  night,  and  force  him  inftantly  to  fign  an  order,  Denmark, 
which  was  to  be  ready  prepared,  for  committing  the  v— ' 

obnoxious  perfons  to  feparate  prifons,  accufe  them  of 
high  treafon  in  general,  and  particularly  with  a  defign 
to  dethrone  or  poifon  the  king.  If  this  could  not  be 
properly  authenticated,  it  was  determined  to  fuborn 
witneffes  to  confirm  the  report  of  a  criminal  corre- 
fpondence  between  the  queen  and  Count  Struenfee. 

This  defign  was  executed  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of 
January  1772,  when  a  mafked  ball  was  given  at  the 
court  of  Denmark.  The  queen,  after  having  danced 
moft  part  of  the  night  with  Count  Struenfee,  retired  to 
her  chamber  about  two  in  the  morning.  About  four 
the  fame  morning,  Prince  Frederic  got  up,  and  went 
with  the  queen-dowager  to  the  king’s  bed  chamber, 
accompanied  by  General  Eichftedt  and  Count  Rantzau. 

Having  ordered  the  king’s  valet  de  chambre  to  awake 
him,  they  informed  his  majefty,  that  the  queen,  with 
Count  Struenfee,  his  brother,  and  Brandt  one  of  the 
new  miniflers,  were  at  that  moment  bufy  in  drawing 
up  an  a6t  of  renunciation  of  the  crown,  which  they 
would  immediately  after  compel  him  to  fign  ;  and 
therefore  there  was  a  neceffity  for  him  to  give  an  order 
for  their  8rreftment.  The  king  is  faid  to  have  hefitat- 
ed  for  fome  time,  and  inclined  to  refufe  this  fcandalous 
requifition  ;  but  at  length,  through  importunity,  and, 
according  to  fome  accounts,  being  even  threatened  in¬ 
to  compliance,  he  confented  to  what  they  required. 

Count  Rantzau  was  difpatched  at  that  untimely  hour 
into  the  queen’s  apartments,  and  immediately  executed 
the  orders  of  the  king.  The  unfortunate  princefs  was 
conveyed  in  one  of  the  king’s  coaches  to  the  caftle  of 
Cronenburgh,  together  with  the  infant  princefs,  attend¬ 
ed  by  Lady  Moftyn,  and  efcorted  by  a  party  of  dra¬ 
goons.  Struenfee  and  Brandt  were  feized  in  their 
beds  and  imprifoned,  as  well  as  feveral  other  members 
of  the  new  adminiftration,  to  the  number  of  18.  The 
queen-dowager  and  her  adherents  feemed  to  affume  the 
government  entirely  into  their  own  hands,  and  a  total 
change  took  place  in  the  departments  of  adminiftration. 

The  prince  royal,  fon  of  Queen  Matilda,  then  in  the 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  was  put  under  the  care  of  a  lady 
of  quality  who  was  appointed  governefs,  under  the 
fuperintendency  of  the  queen  dowager.  Struenfee  and 
Brandt  were  put  in  irons,  and  very  feverely  treated  ; 
they  underwent  long  and  frequent  examinations  ;  and 
Struenfee  at  laft  confeffed  that  he  had  a  criminal  inter- 
courfe  with  the  queen.  Both  their  heads  were  ftruck  Execution 
off  on  the  28th  of  April  5  but  many  of  their  partifans  of  Struenfee 
were  fet  at  liberty.  The  confeffion  of  Struenfee  is  by  and  Jkandt# 
many,  and  indeed  with  no  fmall  degree  of  probability, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  extorted  by  fear  of  the  torture, 
and  to  have  no  foundation  in  truth  ;  but  as  no  means 
were  ufed  by  the  court  of  Britain  to  clear  up  the  queen’s 
character,  the  affair  muft  undoubtedly  wear  a  fufpici- 
ous  afpe£l.  At  laft,  however,  his  Britannic  majefty 
interfered  fo  far  as  to  fend  a  fmall  fquadron  of  (hips  to 
convey  the  unhappy  princefs  to  Germany.  Here  the 
city  of  Zell  was  appointed  for  her  refidence  .j  and  in 
this  place  (he  died  of  a  malignant  fever  on  the  iothof 
May  1775,  aged  23  years  and  10  months. 

The  inhuman  treatment  of  this  princefs  did  not 
long  prove  advantageous  to  the  queen-dowager  and  her 
party:*  Anew  revolution  took  place  in  April  1 784,  change  in 
when  the  queen-dowager’s  friends  were  removed,  atheadmini. 
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nexv  council  was  formed  under  the  aufpices  of  the  prince 
royal,  and  no  inftrument  deemed  authentic  unlefs  fign- 
ed  by  the  king  and  counterfigned  by  the  prince.  Since 
that  time,  the  king,  who  from  the  beginning  of  his 
adminiftration  (bowed  a  great  degree  of  incapacity, 
has  been  entirely  laid  a(ide  from  public  bufinefs,  and 
has  no  (hare  in  the  government.  The  Danes  en¬ 
gaged  on  the  fide  of  Ruffin  in  her  laft  war  with  the 
Turks,  the  immediate  opponent  of  Denmark  being 

Sw’eden.  .  . 

The  kingdom  of  Denmark  at  prefent  is  divided  into 
fix  grand  diftri£ls  or  provinces  ;  viz.  1.  Denmark  pro¬ 
perly  fo  called,  comprehending  the  i (lands  of  Zealand, 
Funen,  Langland,  Laaland,  Falftria,  Mona,  Samfoe, 
Arroe,  Bornholm,  Anhoult,  Leffaw7,  and  that  part 
of  the  continent  called  North  Jutland.  2.  The  duchy 
of  Slefwick,  or  South  Jutland.  3.  The  duchy  of  Hol- 
ftein.  4.  The  earldoms  of  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorft. 

5.  The  kingdom  of  Norway  5  and,  6.  Iceland,  with 
the  iflands  lying  in  the  northern  feas  5  for  a  particular 
defcription  of  which  fee  thefe  articles; 

The  language  of  Denmark  is  a  dialed  of  the  Teu¬ 
tonic,  and  bears  a  ftrong  affinity  to  the  Norwegian 
tongue  ;  but  is  difagreeable  to  Grangers,  on  account  ot 
the  drawling  tone  with  which  it  is  pronounced.  They 
have  borrowed  many  words  from  the  German  ;  and 
indeed  the  High  Dutch  is  ufed  in  common  difcourfe 
by  the  court,  the  gentry,  and  the  burghers.  The  bet¬ 
ter  fort  Hkewife  underhand  French,  and  fpeak  it  flu¬ 
ently.  The  Lutheran  doftrine  is  univerfally  embraced 
through  all  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  5  fo  that 
there  is  not  another  fe£t  in  thefe  kingdoms.  Denmark 
is  divided  into  fix  diocefes,  one  in  Zealand,  one  in  Fu- 
nen,  and  four'in  Jutland  :  but  the  bifhops  are,  proper¬ 
ly  fpeaking,  no  other  than  fuperintendants,  or  prmn 
inter  pares.  They  have  no  cathedrals,  ecclefiaftical 
courts,  or  temporalities.  Their  bufinefs  is  to  infpe6l 
the  doarine  and  morals  of  the  inferior  clergy.  The  re¬ 
venue  of  the  biffiop  of  Copenhagen  amounts  to  about 
2000  rixdollars  •,  and  this  is  the  richcft  benefice  in  the 
kingdom.  The  clergy  are  wholly  dependent  on  the 
government.  They  never  intermeddle,  and  are  never 
employed  or  confulted  in  civil  affairs.  They  neverthe- 
]efs  have  acquired  great  influence,  and  ere&ed  a  fort 
of  fpi ritual  tyranny  over  the  minds  of  the  common 
people,  by  whom  they  are  much  revered.  They  are, 
generally  fpeaking,  men  of  exemplary  lives,  and  fome 
erudition.  Their  churches  are  kept  more  clean,  and 
better  adorned,  than  thofe  of  England  *,  the  people  are 
great  lovers  of  mufic,  and  their  organifts  commonly 
entertain  the  congregation  for  half  an  hour  before  and 
after  fervice.  The  date  of  literature  is  very  low  in 
Denmark.  There  is,  indeed,  an  univerfity  at  Copen¬ 
hagen  ;  but  meanly  endowed,  and  very  ill  fupphed  with 
matters.  Tafte  and  the  belles  lettres  are  utterly  un¬ 
known  in  this  country,  which  yet  has  produced  fome 
men  of  great  eminence  in  mathematics  and  medicine  j 
fuch  as  Tycho  Brahe,  Borrichius,  and  the  Bartholines. 

The  conftitution  of  Denmark  was  heretofore  of  the 
free  Gothic  original.  The  convention  of  the  eftates, 
even  including  the  reprefentatives  of  the  boors  or  pea- 
fants,  ele&ed  a  king  for  his  perfonal  virtues,  having 
dill  a  regard  to  the  fon  of  their  late  monarch,  whom, 
however,  they  made  no  fcruple  of  fetting  afide,  if  they 
deemed  him  unworthy  of  the  royal  dignity.  They 
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enabled  laws  *,  conferred  the  great  offices  of  fiate  ^  de-  Denmark^ 
bated  all  affairs  relating  to  commerce,  peace,  war,  and 
alliances  ;  and  occafionally  gave  their  confent  to  the 
impofition  of  neceffary  taxes.  The  king  was  no  other 
than  chief  magi  ft  rate,  generaliffimo,  and  as  it  were 
prime  minifter  to  his  people.  His  bufinefs  was  to  (ee 
juftice  adminiftered  impartially  j  to  command  the  army 
in  time  of  war  •,  to  encourage  induftry,  religion,  arts, 
and  fciences  5  and  to  watch  over  the  interefts  of  his 

fubje&s.  . 

In  1660,  however,  the  conftitution  was  new  model¬ 
led,  as  has  been  already  related,  and  which  was  to  the 
following  purport.  “  The  hereditary  kings  of  Den¬ 
mark  and  Norway  (hould  be  in  effeft,  and  ought  to  be 
efteemed  by  their  fubje&s,  the  only  fupreme  head  up¬ 
on  earth  \  they  (hall  be  above  all  human  laws,  and  (hall, 
acknowledge,  in  all  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  affairs,  no 
higher  power  than  God  alone.  The  king  (hall  enjoy 
the  right  of  making  and  interpreting  the  laws,  of 
abrogating,  adding  to,  and  dtfpenfing  with  them.  He 
may  alfo  annul  all  the  laws  w  hich  either  he  or  his  pre- 
deceffors  (hall  have  made,  excepting  this  royal  law-, 
which  muft  remain  irrevocable,  and  be  confidered  as 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  date. .  He  has  the  power 
of  declaring  war,  making  peace,  impofing  taxes,  and 
levying  contributions  of  all  forts,”  &c.  &.c. 

Then  follow  the  regulations  for  the  order  of  fuccef- 
fion.  the  regency  in  cafe  of  minority,  the  majority  of 
the  king,  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  family  5  and, 
after  having  enumerated  all  the  poffible  prerogatives 
of  regal  uncircumfcribed  authority,  as  if  fufficent  had 
not  yet  been  laid  down,  it  is  added  in  the  26th  article . 

“  All  that  we  have  hitherto  faid  of  power  and  emi- 
nence,  and  fovereignty,  and  if  there  is  any  thing  fur¬ 
ther  which  has  not  been  exprefsly  fpecified,  fhall  all  be 
comprifed  in  the  following  W’ords :  u  The  king  of 
Denmark  and  Norway  (hall  be  the  hereditary  monarch, 
and  endued  with  the  higheft  authority  *,  infomuch, 
that  all  that  can  be  faid  and  written  to  the  advantage 
of  a  Chriftian,  hereditary,  and  abfolute  king,  (hall  be 
extended  under  the  moil  favourable  interpretation  to 
the  hereditary  king  and  queen  of  Denmark  and  Nor¬ 
way,”  &c.  8z c.  .  27 

The  laws  of  Denmark  are  fo  concife,  that  the  whole  Laws> 
body  is  contained  in  one  quarto  volume,  written  in  the 
language  of  the  country.  .  Every  man  may  plead  his 
own  caufe,  without  employing  either  counfel  or  attor¬ 
ney  *,  but  there  are  a  few  advocates  for  the.  benefit  of 
thofe  who  cannot  or  will  not  fpeak  in  their  own  de¬ 
fence.  The  proceedings  are  fo  fummary,  that  a  fuit 
may  be  carried  through  all  the  courts,  and  finally  de¬ 
cided  in  13  months.  There  are  three  courts  in  Den¬ 
mark,  and  an  appeal  lies  from  the  inferior  to  the  fupe- 
rior  tribunal.  The  lowed  of  thefe  is,  in  cities  and 
towns,  denominated  the  Byfoglids  Court ;  and  in  the 
countrv,  the  Herredsfougds .  Caufes  may  be  appealed 
from  this  to  the  Larjlag,  or  general  head  court  for 
the  province  \  but  the  final  appeal  lies  to  the  court  of 
High  right  in  Copenhagen,  where  the  king  prefides  m 
perfon,  affifted  by  the  prime  nobility.  The  judges  of 
the  two  other  courts  are  appointed  by  his  majefty  s 
letters  patent,  to  fit  and  determine  caufes  durante  bene 
placito.  Thefe  are  punifhable  for  any  mifdemean- 
ours  of  which  they  may  be  guilty  j  and  when  convitfed 
of  having  paffed  an  unjuft  fentence,  they  are  condemned 

to 
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Denmark,  to  make  reparation  to  the  injured  party.  Their  falaries 
t  ^  i  are  very  inconfiderable,  and  paid  out  of  the  king’s  trea- 
fury,  from  the  fines  of  delinquents,  befides  a  fmall  gra¬ 
tuity  from  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  when  fentence  is 
paHed.  Such  is  the  peculiar  privilege  enjoyed  by  the 
city  of  Copenhagen,  thatcaufes  appealed  from  the  By- 
foglids  court,  inftead  of  pacing  through  the  provincial 
court,  are  tried  by  the  burgomafter  and  common  coun¬ 
cil  ;  from  ivhence  they  proceed  immediately  to  the 
higheft  court  as  the  laft  refource.  Affairs  relating  to 
the  revenue  are  determined  in  the  rent-chamber  of 
Denmark,  which  is  analogous  to  our  court  of  exche¬ 
quer.  To  another  tribunal,  compofed  of  fome  mem¬ 
bers  from  this  rent-chamber,  from  the  admiralty,  and 
college  of  commerce,  merchants  appeal  for  redrefs 
*  when  their  commodities  are  feized  for  non-payment  of 
duties.  All  difputes  relating  to  the  fea  are  determined 
by  the  court  of  admiralty,  conilituted  of  commiflioners 
appointed  for  thefe  purpofes.  The  chancellary  may  be 
more  properly  termed  a  fecretarfs  office .  It  confifts  of 
clerks,  who  write  and  iifue  all  the  king’s  decrees  and 
citations,  tranferibe  papers,  and  according  to  the  di- 
re&ions  they  receive,  make  draughts  of  treaties  and 
alliances  with  other  nations.  The  government  of  Den¬ 
mark  is  very  commendable  for  the  excellent  police  it 
maintains.  Juftice  is  executed  upon  criminals  wfith 
great  feverity ;  and  fuch  regulations  are  eftablifhed  as 
effectually  prevent  thofe  outrages  that  are  daily  com¬ 
mitted  in  other  countries.  No  man  prefumes  to  wag 
his  tongue  againft  the  government,  far  lefs  to  hatch 
fchemes  of  treafon.  All  the  fubje&s  are,  or  feem  to 
be,  attached  to  their  fovereign  by  the  ties  of  affe&ion. 
Robbery  on  the  highway,  burglary,  coining  or  clip¬ 
ping,  are  crimes  feldom  or  never  heard  of  in  Den¬ 
mark.  The  capital  crimes  ufually  committed  are  theft 
and  manflaughter.  Such  offenders  are  beheaded  very 
dexteroufly  with  one  ftroke  of  a  fword.  The  exe¬ 
cutioner,  though  infamous,  is  commonly  rich  ;  be- 
caufe,  befide  the  proper  fun&ions  of  his  office,  he  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  other  mean  occupations,  which  few  other 
perfons  will  undertake.  He,  by  means  of  his  under- 
ftrapper,  called  the  pracher ,  empties  all  the  jakes,  and 
removes  from  houfes,  (tables,  or  ffreets,  dead  dogs, 
horfes,  &c,  which  no  other  Dane  would  vouchfafe  to* 
28  touch  on  any  confideration  whatever. 

“T  The  r)aniai  nobility  and  gentry  are  all  included  in 
the  Danifh  term  noblejfc  ;  and  formerly  there  were  no  diftinc- 
^fubjedts.  tions  of  title  ;  but  within  thefe  60  or  70  years  fome 
few  favourites  have  been  dignified  with  the  titles  o i  count 
and  baron,  Thefe,  and  thefe  only,  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  difpofing  of  their  eftates  by  will  ;  though  others 
may  make  particular  difpofitions,  provided  they  have 
fufficient  intereft  to  procure  the  king’s  approbation  and 
fignature.  The  nobleffe  of  Denmark  formerly  lived  at 
their  own  feats  with  great  magnificence  ;  and  at  the 
conventions  of  eftates  met  the  king  with  numerous 
and  fuperb  retinues;  but  fince  he  became  abfolute, 
they  are  fo  impoverifhed  by  exoibitant  taxes,  that  they 
can  hardly  procure  fubfiftence ;  but,  for  the  moil  part, 
live  obfeurely  in  fome  corner  of  their  ruined  coun¬ 
try  palaces,  unlefs  they  have  intereft  enough  to  pro¬ 
cure  fome  employment  at  court.  They  no  longer  in¬ 
herit  the  fpirit  and  virtues  of  their  anceftors  ;  but  are 
become  fervile,  indolent,  oftentatious,  extravagant,  and 
oppreffive. 
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Their  general  character  is  a  ftrange  compofition  ofDenmark. 
pride  and  meannefs,  infolence  and  poverty.  If  any  gen-  v— " *vm~ 
tleman  can  find  a  purchafer  for  his  eftate,  the  king,  by 
the  Danifh  laws,  has  a  right  to  one-third  of  the  pur- 
chafe-money  ;  but  the  lauds  are  fo  burdened  with  im- 
pofitions,  that  there  would  be  no  danger  of  an  aliena¬ 
tion,  even  though  this  reftcidlion  was  not  in  force.--* 

Nay,  fome  gentlemen  in  the  ifland  of  Zealand  have  ac¬ 
tually  offered  to  make  a  ftirrender  to  the  king  of  large 
trads  of  very  fertile  land  in  the  ifland  of  Zealand,  if 
his  majefty  would  be  pleafed  to  accept  of  them  in  place 
of  the  impofitions  laid  on  them.  The  reafon  of  this  is, 
becaufe,  by  the  law  of  Denmark,  if  any  eftate  is  bur¬ 
dened  beyond  what  it  can  bear,  the  owner  muft  make 
up  the  deficiency  out  of  his  other  eftates,  if  he  has  any. 

Hence  the  king  generally  refufes  fuch  offers;  and  fome 
gentlemen  have  been  tranfported  with  joy  'when  they 
heard  that  his  majefty  had  been  «  gracioufly  pleafed  to 
accept  their  whole  eftates.” 

*1  his  opprefiion  of  the  nobles  by  the  king  produces 
in  them  a  like  difpofition  to  opprefs  the  commons  ;  and 
the  confequence  of  all  this  is,  that  there  is  no  part  of 
the  world  where  extravagance  and  diffipation  reign  to 
fuch  a  degree.  The  courtiers  maintain  fpkndid  equi¬ 
pages,  wear  fine  clothes,  drink  a  vaft  quantity  of  French 
'vine,  and  indulge  themfelves  with'  eating  to  excefs. 

Such  as  derive  money  from  their  employment,  inftead 
of  purchafing  land  in  Denmark,  remit  their  cafti  to  the 
banks  of  Hamburgh  and  Amfterdam.  The  merchants 
and  burghers  tread  in  the  fteps  of  their  fuperior?  ;  they 
fpend  all  their  gains  in  luxury  and  pleafure,  afraid  of 
incurring  the  fufpicion  of  affluence,  and  being  ftripped 
by  taxation.  The  peafant,  or  boor,  follov/s  the  fame 
example.  No  fooner  has  he  earned  a  rix-dollar  than  he 
makes  hafte  to  expend  it  in  brandy,  left  it  fflould  fall 
into  the  hands  of  his  oppreffive  landlord.  This  lower 
clafs  of  people  are  as  abfolute  flaves  as  the  negroes  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  and  fubfift  upon  much  harder  fare. 

The  value  of  eftates  is  not  computed  by  the  number  of 
acres,  but  by  the  ftock  of  boors,  who,  like  the  timber, 
are  reckoned  a  parcel  of  the  freehold  ;  and  nothing  can 
be  more  wretched  than  the  ftate  of  thefe  boors  ;  they 
feed  upon  ftock-fifh,  falted  meats,  and  other  coarfe  diet; 
there  is  not  the  leaft  piece  of  furniture  of  any  value  in 
their  houfes,  except  feather-beds,  of  xvhich  there  is 
great  plenty  in  Denmark,  and  which  are  ufed  not  only 
as  beds  to  lie  on,  but  as  blankets  for  covering.  After 
the  boor  has  toiled  like  a  flave  to  raife  the  king’s  taxes, 
he  muft  pay  the  overplus  of  his  toil  to  his  needy  land¬ 
lord.  Should  he  improve  his  ground  and  repair  his 
farm  houfe,  his  cruel  mailer  will  immediately  tranfplant 
him  to  a  barren  farm  and  a  naked  habitation,  that  he 
may  let  the  improved  ground  to  another  tenant  at  a 
higher  price.  The  peafants  likewife  fuftain  a  great  deal, 
of  damage  and  violence  from  the  licentious  foldiers  that 
are  quartered  in  their  houfes.  They  are  moreover  obli¬ 
ged  to  furnifh  horfes  and  waggons  for  the  royal  family 
and  all  their  attendants,  when  the  king  makes  a  progress 
through  the  country,  or  removes  his  refidence  from 
one  place  to  another.  On  fuch  occafions  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  boors  are  fummoned  to  affemble  wfith  their 
cattle  and  carriages,  and  not  only  to  live  at  their  own 
expence,  but  to  bear  every  fpecies  of  outrage  from  the 
meaneft  lacquies  of  thofe  who  attend  his  majefty.  The 
warlike  fpirit  of  the  Danes  no  longer  fubfifts ;  the  com- 
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Denmark,  mon  people  are  mean-fpirited,  fufpic.ous,  and  dec«tf“  »- 

* - '  nor  have  they  that  talent  for  mechan.es,  fo  remarkable 

in  fome  northern  nations.  While  the  peafants  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  their  labour  without  doors,  the  women  are 
occupied  at  home  in  fanning  yarn  for  linen,  wh.ch  is 
here  made  in  great  perfection.  .  ,  v  i 

In  Denmark  all  perfons  of  any  rank  above  the  - 
gar  drefs  in  the  French  tafte,  and  afteft  finery ,  the 
winter-drefs  of  the  ladies  is  peculiar  to  the  country, 
very  neat,  warm,  and  becoming.  The  common  peo- 
nle^are  likewife  remarkably  neat,  and  pride  them- 
felves  in  different  changes  of  linen  They  are  very 
little  addifted  to  jollity  and  diverfion  V  their  whole 
amufements  confift  in  running  at  the  g°?fe  °"  Shr°V’ 
Tuefday,  and  in  winter  in  being  drawn  in  fledges  up¬ 
on  the  ice.  With  refpea  to  marriage,  the  man  and 
woman  frequently  cohabit  together  in  contra£l  long 
before  the  ceremony  is  performed ;  the  nobility  and 
gentry  pique  themfelves  on  fumptuous  burials  and 
Euments  for  the  dead-,  the  corpfe  is  very  often 
kept  in  a  vault,  or  in  the  chancel  of  a  church,  for 
feveral-  years,  before  an  opportunity  offers  of  celebra- 

tlnThe6  taverns  in  this  country  are  poorly  fupplied; 
•and  he  who  diets  in  them  muff  be  contented  to  eat  in 
a  public  room,  unlefs  he  will  condefcend  to  pay  an  ex¬ 
travagant  price  for  a  private  apartment  the  metropo¬ 
lis  is  but  indifferently  furnifhed  with  game;  the  wild 
ducks  and  plover  are  hardly  eatable;  but  the  hares 
are  good,  and  the  markets  fometimes  produce  tolerable 
roebuck;  their  fea-fifl.  are  not  to  be  commended;  but 
the  rivers  produce  plenty  of  delicious  carp,  perch,  a 
craw-Mi ;  the  gardens  of  the  gentry  are  well  provided 
with  melons,  grapes,  peaches,  and  all  forts  of  greens 

and  falads  in  perfe&ion.  ,  , 

The  army  of  Denmark  is  compofed,  I.  of  the  troops 

of  Denmark  and  Holftein  ;  and  ,  of  Norway. 

The  forces  of  Denmark  and  Holftein  are  dm 
into  regulars  and  national  or  militia.  e 

(the  foot  and  horfe  guards  excepted,  who  are  all  regu¬ 
lars')  are  not  feparated,  as  in  our  army,  into  dift.ntt 
regiments,  but  arc  formed  m  the  following  manner 
Before  the  late  augmentation,  every  regiment  of  in¬ 
fantry,  when  complete,  confided  of  26  officers  and 
l6«  privates,  divided  into  ten  companies  of  fufileers 
and  two  of  grenadiers.  Of  thefe  1632  privates,  480, 
who  arc  chiefly  foreigners  enlifted  in  Germany,  are 
regulars.  The  remaining  1152  are  the  national  mi- 
litia,  or  peafants  who  refide  upon  the  eftates  o  t  eir 
landholders,  each  eftate  furniffiing  a  certain  number  in 
proportion  to  its  value.  Thefe  national  troops  are  occa¬ 
sionally  exercifed  in  fmall  corps  upon  Sundays  and  ho¬ 
lidays  I  and  are  embodied  once  every  year  for  about  1 7 

Jays  in  their  refpeftive  diftrias.  By  a  late  addition 
of^ten  men  to  each  company,  a  regiment  of  infantry  is 
jncreafed  to  1778,  including  officers.  The  expence  o, 
each  regiment,  which  before  amounted  to  6000I.  has 
been  raifed  by  the  late  augmentation  to  8000I.  The 
cavalry  is  upon  the  fame  footing  ;  each  regiment  con¬ 
fiding  of  ,7  officers,  including  ferjeants  and  corporals 
and  1:65  privates,  divided  into  five  fqnadrons.  #  Of 
thefe  about  260  are  regular,  and  the  remainder  national 
troops.  The  regiments  of  foot  and  horfe-guards  are 
regulars  ;  the  former  is  compofed  of  2 1  officers  and  4  j 
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men,  in  five  companies  ;  and  the  latter  of  7  officers  and  Denmark. 
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militia  excepting  the  two  regiments  of-  Sundenfield 
and  Nordenfield  f  and  as  the  peafants  of  that  kingdom 
are  free,  the  forces  are  levied  in  a  different  manner 
from  thofe  of  Denmark.  Norway  is  divided  into  a 
certain  number  of  didrifts,  each  whereof  furmd.es  a 
foldier.  All  the  peafants  are  upon  ^  ‘he  M’fun- 
gidered  for  the  militia  ;  and  the  firfl  on  the  lilt  lup 
plies  the  vacancy  for  the  didrift  to  wh.ch  he  belongs. 

After  having  ferved  from  10  to  14  years,  they  are  ad¬ 
mitted  among  the  invalids ;  and  when  they  have  at¬ 
tained  the  feniority  of  that  corps,  receive  their  difmif- 
fion.  Thefe  troops  are  not  continually  under  arms , 
but  are  only  occafionally  exercifed,  like  the  national 
forces  of  Denmark.  A  fixed  ftipend  is  affigned  to 
the  officers  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  officers,  in  the 
regulars ;  but  the  common  foldiers  do  not  receive  any 
lay  except  when  they  are  in  aftual  fervice,  or  perform- 
fng 'their  annual  manoeuvres.  The  Academy  of  Land 
Cadets,  indituted  by  Frederic  IV.  fn  p  pi'  e  s  th  ear  my 
with  officers.  According  to  this  foundation  74  ca¬ 
dets  are  indrufted  in  the  military  fciences  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  king.  The  whole  amount  of  the  Dan.ffi 

"Toll  SSi."  hav.  always 

excelled  as  a  maritime  people.  In  the  earlier  ages, 
when  piracy  was  an  honourable  profeffion  they  were 
a  race  of  phates,  and  iffued  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
conaueds  of  England  and  Normandy.  And  though, 
fince  the  improvement  of  navigation  by  the  invention 
of  the  compafs,  other  nations  have  r.fen  to  a  greater 
degree  of  naval  eminence,  dill,  however,  the  Danes 
asSthey  inhabit  a  cluder  of  iflands,  and  poffefs  a  large 
“aft  of  fea-coad,  are  well  verfed  in  maritime  affairs 
and  are  certainly  the  mod  numerous  as  well  as  the 
mod  experienced,  failors  of  the  north. 

The  greatefl  part  of  the  Daniffi  navy  is  ftationed  in 
the  harbour  of  Copenhagen,  which  lies  Within  the  for¬ 
tifications  ;  the  depth  of  water  being  only  20  fee., 
the  ffiips  have  not  their  lower  tier  of  guns  on  board, 
but  take  them  in  when  they  get  out  of  port.  Befides 
We  magazines,  each  veffel  has  a  feparate  dorehoufe 
on  the  water’s  edge,  oppofite  to  which  ^  -  moored 
when  in  harbour,  and  may  by  this  means  be  inflantly 
rquTpped  the  number  of  regidered  feamen  are  near 
40  000,  and  are  divided  into  two  claffes;  the  firfl  com- 
ori’fes  thofe  inhabiting  the  coads,  who  are  allowed  to 
engage  in  the  fervice  of  merchant-flnps  trading  to  any 
part  of  the  world.  Each  receives  8s.  annually  from 
the  crown  as  long  as  he  fends  a  certificate  of  his  be- 
.  i-  1  f  ; e  ftihieft  to  a  recal  in  cate  oi  war. 

The  afcVcond  comprehends  the  fixed  failors,  who  are 
a  tlv  in  the  employ  of  the  crown,  and  amount 
C°n  K n  t^/inno  ranged  under  four  divifions,  oi  40 
’  .hiy  ar/il..ion.d  ..  Cop»h.g»  ^ 
ordinary  fervice  of  the  navy,  and  work  in  the  dock 
vmd  Each  of  them,  when  not  at  fea,  receives  8s. 
per  month,  bef.de  a  fufficient  quantity  of  flour  and 
P  i  •  pverv  two  years  a  complete  fuit  of 

°lhthesr-0Vand  every  year  breeches,  dockings,  flioes, 
and  a  cap  Someyof  them  are  lodged  in  barracks. 

Whean  thPeV  fail,  their  pay  is  augmented  to  *~jjr 
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Denmark,  month.  The  marine  artillery  confifts  of  800  men,  in 
v  De^nIS*  .  four  divifions. 

3I  The  whole  navy  confifts  of  38  fhips  of  the  line,  in- 

Navy.  dueling  9  of  50  guns  and  one  of  44,  and  20  frigates  ; 

but  if  we  except  thofe  which  are  condemned,  and  thofe 
which  are  allotted  only  for  parade,  we  cannot  eftimate 
that  in  1 779  the  fleet  confifted  of  more  than  25  fhips 
of  the  line,  and  15  frigates  fit  for  fervice  j  a  number, 
however,  fully  adequate  to  the  fituation  of  Denmark  : 
and  if  we  include  the  excellence  of  the  failors,  it  muft 
be  efteemed  as  complete  a  navy  as  any  in  the  north. 

The  revenue  of  his  Danifh  majefty  arifes  from  taxes 
laid  on  his  own  fubje&s,  from  the  duties  paid  by  fo¬ 
reigners,  from  his  own  eftate,  crown  lands,  and  con- 
fifeations.  The  taxes  are  altogether  arbitrary,  and 
therefore  flu&uating  *,  but  they  are  always  grievous  to 
the  fubjeCL  They  commonly  confift  of  cuftoms  or  toll, 
for  export  and  import  •>  of  excife  upon  the  confump- 
tion  of  wine,  fait,  tobacco,  and  all  kinds  of  provifions  ; 
of  taxes  upon  marriages,  paper,  brewing,  grinding, 
and  the  exercife  of  different  profeflions  5  of  impofitions 
on  land,  poll-money,  ground-rent  for  all  houfes  in  Co¬ 
penhagen  and  elfewhere  •,  of  money  raifed  for  main¬ 
taining  fortifications,  and  for  a  portion  to  the  king’s 
daughter  when  fhe  happens  to  be  married  ^  but  this 
feldom  exceeds  100,000  rix-dollars.  One  confiderable 
article  in  the  revenue  is  the  toll  paid  by  foreign  fhips 
that  pafs  through  the  Sound,  or  Ore  Sound  (the  ftrait 
between  Schonen  and  Zealand),  into  the  Baltic.  This 
was  originally  no  other  than  a  fmall  contribution, 
which  trading  nations  agreed  to  make  for  maintaining 
lights  at  certain  places,  to  dir  eft  their  courfe  through 
the  paffage  in  dark  and  ftormy  weather.  At  the  fame  time 
thefe  trading  nations  agreed,  that  every  fhip  fhould  pafs 
this  way,  and  pay  its  fhare  of  the  expence,  rather  than 
ufe  the  Great  Belt,  which  is  the  other  paffage,  but  un¬ 
provided  with  any  fuch  conveniency.  In  procefs  of 
time 'the  Danes  converted  this  voluntary  contribution 
into  an  exorbitant  toll,  and  even  exacted  arbitrary 
fums  in  proportion  to  the  weaknefs  of  the  nation  whofe 
fhips  they  vifited.  Thefe  exadlions  fometimes  involved 
them  in  quarrels  with  their  neighbours,  and  the  toll  was* 
regulated  in  repeated  treaties. 

DENNIS,  John,  the  celebrated  critic,  was  the  fon 
of  a  reputable  tradesman  in  London,  and  born  in  the 
year  165 7.  He  received  the  firft  branches  of  education' 
at  the  great  fchool  in  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  where  he 
commenced  acquaintance  and  intimacy  with  many 
young  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  afterwards  made 
confiderable  figures  in  public  affairs,  whereby  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  very  ftrong  and  extenfive  intereft, 
which  might,  but  for  his  own  fault,  have  been  of  infi¬ 
nite  ufe  to  him  in  future  life.  From  Harrow  he  went 
to  Caius-college  Cambridge  \  where,  after  his  proper 
ftanding,  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  When 
he  quitted  the  univerfity,  he  made  the  tour  of  Eu- 
rope  ■,  in  the  courfe  of  which  he  conceived  fuch  a  de- 
teftation  for  defpotifm,  as  confirmed  him  ftill  more  in 
thofe  Whig  principles  which  he  had  from  his  infancy 
imbibed. 

On  his  return  to  England  he  became  early  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Dryden,  Wycherly,  Congreve,  and 
Southerne  5  whofe  converfation  infpiring  him  with  a 
paflion  for  poetry,  and  a  contempt  for  every  attainment 
that  lud  not  fomething  of  the  Idles  !eitres}  diverted 
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him  from  the  acquifition  of  any  profitable  art,  or  the  Dennis, 
exercife  of  any  profeflion.  This,  to  a  man  who  had  ' 

not  an  independent  income,  was  undoubtedly  a  misfor¬ 
tune  :  however  his  zeal  for  the  Proteftant  fucceflion 
having  recommended  him  to  the  patronage  of  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  that  nobleman  procured  him  a  place 
in  the  cuftoms  worth  120I.  per  annum  *,  which  he  en¬ 
joyed  for  fome  years,  till  from  profufenefs  and  want  of 
economy,  he  was  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  difpofing 
of  it  to  fatisfy  fome  very  prefling  demands.  By  the 
advice  of  Lord  Halifax,  however,  he  referved  to  him- 
felf,  in  the  fale  of  it,  an  annuity  for  a  term  of  years  ; 

.which  term  he  outlived,  and  was,  in  the  decline  of  his 
life,  reduced  to  extreme  neceflity. 

Mr  Theo.  Cibber  relates  an  anecdote  of  him,  which 
we  cannot  avoid  repeating,  as  it  is  not  only  highly  cha- 
raCteriftic  of  the  man  whole  affairs  we  are  now  confi- 
denng,  but  alfo  a  ftriking  and  melancholy  inftance, 
among  thoufands,  of  the  diftrefsful  predicaments  into 
which  men  of  genius  and  literary  abilities  are  perhaps 
apter  than  any  others  to  plunge  themfelves,  by  paying 
too  flight  an  attention  to  the  common  concerns  of  life, 
and  their  own  moft  important  interefts.  “  After  that' 
he  was  worn  out  (fays  that  author)  with  age  and  po¬ 
verty,  he  refided  within  the  verge  of  the  court,  to  pre¬ 
vent  danger  from  his  creditors.  One  Saturday  night 
he  happened  to  faunter  to  a  public  houfe,  which  in  a 
ftiort  time  he  difeovered  to  be  without  the  verge.  He 
was  fitting  in  an  open  drinking-room,  when  a  man  of 
a  fufpicious  appearance  happened  to  come  in.  There 
was  fomething  about  th t  man  which  denoted  to  Mr 
Dennis  that  he  was  a  bailiff.  This  ftruck  him  with 
a  panic  }  he  was  afraid  his  liberty  was  at  an  end  \ 
he  fat  in  the  utmoft  folicitude,  but  durft  not  offer  to 
ftir  left  he  ftiould  be  feized  upon.  After  an  hour  or 
two  had  paffed  in  this  painful  anxiety,  at  laft  the  clock 
ftruck  twelve  ;  when  Mr  Dennis,  in  an  eeftafy,  cried 
out,  addrefling  himfelf  to  the  fufpe&ed  perfon,  “  Now 
Sir,  bailiff  or  no  bailiff,  I  don’t  care  a  farthing  for 
you,  you  have  no  power  now.”  The  man  was  afto- 
nillied  at  his  behaviour  }  and  when  it  was  explained  to 
him,  was  fo  much  affronted  with  the  fufpicion,  that 
had  not  Mr  Dennis  found  his  protection  in  age,  he 
w7ould  probably  have  fmarted  for  his  miftaken  opinion. 

A  ftrong  pi&ure  of  the  effeas  of  fear  and  apprehen- 
fion,  in  a  temper  naturally  fb  timorous  and  jealous  as 
Mr  Dennis’s  5  of  which  the  following  is  a  ftill  more 
whimfical  inftance.  In  1704  came  out  his  favourite 
tragedy,  “  Liberty  Afferted  j”  in  which  were  fo  many 
ftrokes  on  the  French  nation,  that  he  thought  they' 
were  never  to  be  forgiven.  He  had  worked  himfelf 
into  a  perfuafion  that  the  king  of  France  would  infift 
on  his  being  delivered  up,  before  he  would  confent  to 
a  peace  j  and  full  of  this  idea  of  his  own  importance, 
when  the  congrefs  was  held  at  Utrecht,  he  is  laid  to 
have  waited  on  his  patron  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
to  defire  that  no  fuch  article  might  be  ftipulated.  The 
duke  told  him  he  had  really  no  intereft  then  with  the 
miniftry  j  but  had  made  no  fuch  provifion  for  his  own 
fecurity,  though  he  could  not  help  thinking  he  had 
done  the  French  as  much  injury  as  Mr  Dennis  himfelf. 

Another  ftory  relating  to  this  affair  is,  that  being  at  a 
gentleman’s  houfe  on  the  coaft  of  Suffex,  and  walking 
one  day  on  the  fea-fhore,  he  faw  a  fhip  failing,  as  he 
fancied,  towards  him  >  he  inftantly  fet  out  for  London, 
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in  tlie  fancy  that  he  was  betrayed  ;  and  congratulating 
himfelf  on  his  efcape,  gave  out  that  his  friend  bad  e- 
coyed  him  down  to  his  houfe,  to  furrender  him  up  to 

the  French.  . 

Mr  Dennis,  partly  through  a  natura  peevilhnels 
and  petulance  of  temper,  and  partly  perhaps  for  the 
fake  of  procuring  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  was  conti¬ 
nually  engaged  in  a  paper-war  with  his  contemporaries, 
whom  he  ever  treated  with  the  utmoft  feventy  :  and, 
though  many  of  his  obfervations  were  judicious,  yet 
he  ufually  conveyed  them  in  language  fo  fcurnlous  and 
abufive,  as  deftroyed  their  intended  effedl  •,  and  as  his 
attacks  were  almoft  always  on  perfons  of-  fupenor  abi¬ 
lities  to  himfelf,  viz.  Addifon,  Steele,  and  Pope,  their 
replies  ufually  turned  the  popular  opinion  fo  great  y 
again!  him,  that,  by  irritating  his  tefty  teinper  the 
more,  it  rendered  him  a  perpetual  torment  to  himielt ; 
till  at  length,  after  a  long  life  of  vicillitudes,  difappomt- 
ments,  and  turmoils,  rendered  wretched  by  indue  re¬ 
turn,  and  hateful  by  malevolence,  having  outlived  the 
reverfion  of  his  eftate,  and  reduced  to  dill  refs,  from 
which  his  having  been  daily  creating  enemies  had  left 
him  fcarcely  any  hopes  of  relief,  he  was  compelled  to 
what  mull  be  the  mod  irkfome  fituation  that  can  be 
conceived  in  human  life,  the  receiving  obligations 
from  thofe  whom  he  had  been  continually  treating  ill. 

In  the  very  clofe  of  his  days,  a  play  was  ailed  tor  his 
benefit  at  the  little  theatre  in  the  Hay-market  procu¬ 
red  through  the  united  interefts  of  Meffrs  Thomfon, 
Mallet,  and  Pope  ;  the  laft  of  whom,  notwithftandmg 
the  grofs  manner  in  which  Mr  Dennis  had  on  many 
occafions  ufed  him,  and  the  long  warfare  that  had  tub- 
fifted  between  them,  interefted  himfelf  very  warmly 
for  him  ;  and  even  wrote  an  occafionnl  prologue  to 
the  play,  which  was  fpoken  by  Mr  Cibber.  Not  long 
after  this,  viz.  on  the  6th  of  January  1733,  he  died, 
being  then  in  the  77th  year  of  his^age. 

Mr  Dennis  certainly  was  poffeffed  of  much  erudi¬ 
tion,  and  a  confiderable  (hare  of  genius.  In  prole,  he 
is  far  from  a  bad  writer,  where  abufe  or  perfonal  feur- 
rility  does  not  mingle  itfelf  with  his  language.  In 
verl'e,  he  is  extremely  unequal ;  his  numbers  being  at 
fome  times  fpirited  and  harmonious,  and  his  iubjects 
elevated  and  judicious ;  and  at  others  flat,  narjh,  and 
puerile.- — As  a  dramatic  author,  he  certainly  deferves 
not  to  be  held  in  any  confideration.  It  was  juftly  laid 
of  him  by  a  wit,  that  he  Was  the  mod  complete  in- 
ftru&or  for  a  dramatic  poet,  fince  he  could  teach  him 
to  diftinguifh  good  plays  by  his  precepts,  and  bad  ones 

by  his  examples .  .  .  ,  , 

DENOMINATION  (from  detiomino,  of  de  and  no - 
name)-,”  a  name  impofed  upon  any  tiling, 
usually  expre fling  fome  quality  predominant  therein.  . 
DENOMINATOR,  in  Arithmetic,  a  term  ufed  in 
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equal,  the  quantity  of  matter  is  in  the  one  double  or  Denfity 


fpeakiug  of  fractions.  See  Arithmetic,  N°  21. 

Denominator  of  a  ratio,  is  the  quotient  anfing  from 
the  divifion  of' the  antecedent  by  the  confequent.  1  hus, 
6  is  the  denominator  of  the  ratio  30  to  5  )  becauie  30 
divided  by  5  gives  6.  This  is  otherwife  called  the  ex- 
ponent  of  the  ratio. 

DENSITY  of  Bodies,  is  that  property  direitly 
oppofite  to  rarity,  whereby  they  contain  fuch  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter  under  filch  a  bulk. 

Accordingly,  a  body  is  faid  to  have  double  or  triple 
the  denfity  of  another  body,  when  their  bulk  being 


triple  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  other, 

Density  of  the  Air,  is  a  property  that  has  employ-  , - 

ed  the  later  philofophers,  fince  the  difpvery  of  the 
Torricellian  experiment. 

It  is  demonflrated,  that  in  the  fame  veilel,  or  even 
in  vefTels  communicating  with  each  other,  at  the  fame 
diftance  from  the  centre,  the  air  has  everywhere  the 
fame  denfity.  The  denfity  of  air,  cateru  paribus,  in- 
creafes  in  proportion  to  the  comprefling  power.  Hence 
the  inferior  air  is  denfer  than  the  fupenor  ;  the  dennty, 
however,  of  the  lower  air  is  not  proportional  to  the 
weight  of  the  atmofphere,  on  account  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  other  caufes  perhrps,  which  make  great  alterations 
in  denfity  and  rarity.  However,  from  the  elafticity  of 
the  air,  its  denfity  mull  be  always  different  at  different 
heights  from  the  earth’s  furface  •,  for  the  lower  parts 
being  pieffed  by  the  weight  of  thofe  above,  will  be 
made  to  accede  nearer  to  each  other,  and  the  more  lo 
as  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  air  is  greater.  Hence 
the  denfity  of  the  air  is  greateft  at  the  earth  s  furface, 
and  decreafes  upwards  in  geometrical  proportion  to  the 
altitudes  taken  in  aiithmetical  progreflion. 

If  the  air  be  rendered  denfer,  the  weight  of  bodies 
in  it  is  diminiflied  5  if  rarer,  increafed,  becaufe  bodies 
lofe  a  greater  part  of  their  weight  in  denfer  than  in 
rarer  mediums.  Hence,  if  the  denfity  of  the  air  be 
fenfibly  altered,  bodies  equally  heavy  in  a  rarer  air,  it 
their  fpecific  gravities  be  confiderably  different,  will 
lofe  their  equilibrium  in  the  denfer,  and  the  fpecifical  y 
heavier  body  will  preponderate.  See  Pneumatics. 

DENTALIUM,  a  Ihell-filh  belonging  to  the  order 
of  vermes  teftacen.  See  Conchology  Index. 

DENTAR1A,  tooth-wort,  or  Tooth-violet : 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs ) 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  39th  or¬ 
der,  Siliquofa.  See  Botany  Index. 

DENTATUS,  Ccmus,  a  renowned  difmterelled 
Roman  general,  whofe  virtues  render  him  more  me¬ 
morable  than  even  his  great  military  reputation,  «ou- 
rifhed  272  years  B.  C.  He  was  thrice  conful  ;  he 
conquered  the  Samnites,  Sabines,  and  Lucanians 1 ;  and 
gave  each  citizen  40  acres  of  land,  allowing  himielf 
no  more.  The  ambaffadors  of  the  Samnites  making 
him  a  vifit,  found  him  boiling  turnips  in  a  pipkin  ; 
upon  which  they  offered  him  gold  to  come  over  to 
their  intereft  ;  but  he  told  them,  his  defign  was  not  to 
grow  rich,  but  to  command  thofe  who  were  io.  He 
defeated  Pyrrhus  near  Tarentum,  and  received  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  a  triumph.  .  ,  . 

DENTELL  A,  in  Botany  :  A  genus  ot  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  pentandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index. 

DENTILES,  or  Dentils,  in  ArchiteBure ,  an  or¬ 
nament  in  corniches  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  teeth, 
particularly  ufed  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders. 

See  Architecture.  -  ... 

DENTIFRICE,  in  Medicine,  a  remedy  *or  the 
teeth."  There  are  various  kinds)  generally  made  of 
earthy  Jubilances  finely  pounded,  and  mixed  with  alum, 
or  fome  other  faline  Jubilances  :  but  thefe  are  perni¬ 
cious  on  account  of  their  wearing  away  the  enamel 
of  the  teeth,  but  more  efpecially  by  the  feptic  quality 
with  which  thefe  earthy  Jubilances  are  endowed.  On 
this  account,  a  portion  of  Peruvian  bark  finely  pound¬ 
ed  is  now  commonly  added,  which  anfwers  the  double 
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Dentifrice. 
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Dentifcal-  purpofe  of  cleaning  the  teeth,  and  preferring  them  af- 
PJa  terwards  from  corruption. 

Dephleg  f  ^ENTISCALPR  A,  in  Surgery,  an  inftrument  for 
mation.  icouring  yellow,  livid,  or  black  teeth  ;  to  which  being 
w-y— ^  applied  near  the  gums,  it  fcrapes  off  the  foul  morbid 
cruft. 

•  Dj^TITION,  breeding  or  cutting  the  teeth 
m  children.  See  Medicine  Index, 

DENUNCIATION,  a  folemn  publication  or  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  any  thing. 

All  veffels  of  enemies  are  lawful  prizes,  after  denun¬ 
ciation  or.  proclamation  of  war.  The  defign  of  the 
denunciation  of  excommunicated  perfons  is,  that  the 
lenience  may  be  the  more  fully  executed  by  the  per- 
fon’s  being  more  known.  r 

Denunciation  at  the  Horn ,  in  Scots  Law.  See  Law 
Index . 

DENYS  THE  little.  See  Diontshjs. 

Dents,  St,  a  famous  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Paris.  Here  is  an  ancient  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  church,  in  which  were  the  tombs  of  many  of  the 
■trench  kings  ;  and  in  the  treafurv,  among  other  cu- 
riofities,  the  fwords  of  St  Lewis  and  the  Maid  of  Or¬ 
leans,  and  the  fceptre  of  Charlemagne.  The  abbey  of 
tile  late  Ben ed i dimes,  a  magnificent  piece  of  modern 
architeflure,  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  palace  than 
a  convent.  In  1793,  after  the  abolition  of  royalty 
the  royal  tombs  in  the  church  were  alldeftroyed  ;  and’ 
the  name  of  the  town  was  changed  to  that  of  Fran- 
mde.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Crould,  near  the  Seine, 
five  miles  north  of  Paris.  E.  Long.  2.  26.  N.  Lat. 

DEOBSTRUENTS,  in  Pharmacy,  fuch  medicines 
as  open  obftrutfions.  See  Detergent. 

DEODAND,  in  our  cuftoms,  a  thing  given  or  for- 
feited  asit  were  to  God,  for  the  pacification  of  his 
wrath  in  a  cafe  of  mifad venture,  whereby  a  Chriflian 
loul  comes  to  a  violent  end  without  the  fault  of  any 
realonable  creature.  * 

As,  if  a  horfe  ftrike  his  keeper  and  kill  him  ;  if  a 
man,  m  driving  a  cart,  falls  fo  as  the  cart-wheel  runs 
over  him,  and  preffes  him  to  death  ;  if  one  be  felling  a 
tree,  and  gives  warning  to  the  Handers  by  to  look  to 
themfelves,  yet  a  man  is  killed  by  the  fall  thereof;  in 
the  firft  place,  the  horfe,  in  the  fecond,  the  cart-wheel, 
17  ?"d  '°rfeV>  and  ,n ‘he  third,  the  tree,  is  Deo  dan- 
T, Vo  ..°  be,  Siven  to  that  is,  to  the  king,  t0 

tVon'^f  btfi-edd°  *5?  iP°°r  by  hiS  almoner’  for  «pia- 

!  ,°f  th'S  fdr“d*"1  event ;  though  effeded  by  irra¬ 

tional,  nay,  fenfelefs  and  deadly  creatures. 

Omnia  quie  movent  ad  mortem  funt  Deodanda  ■ 

V\  hat  moves  to  death,  or  kills  him  dead. 

Is  Deodand,  and  forfeited. 

Jap  xxl  t0  be  “  !m!tatl’0n  of  that  in  Exodus, 

chap.  xxi.  [f  an  ox  gore  a  man  or  a  woman  with 
death0"  and  7  ’  thc  ° *  ^  be  Roned  to 

innocent?”  h  '  eat  5  f°  (ha11  his  owner  be 

Vs-  ‘he  Deodand  is  to  be  fold,  and  the  price 
diftnbuted  to  the  poor,  for  the  foul  of  the  kin/ his 

D EP H Leg M  A  T T n \r e ° p * e  deParted  ‘his  life’, 
f  k  i  MATI0N»  is  an  operation  by  which 
the  fuperabundant  water  of  a  body  h  taken  from  it  • 
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and  it  is  principally  effeaed  by  evaporation  or  diftilla-Depl.Iogif- 
tion.  Dephlegmation  is  alfo  called  concentration  par-  Seated 
ticularly  when  acids  are  the  fubjed.  See  Concen¬ 
tration. 

DEPHLOGISTICATED,  in  Chemiftry,  anything' 
deprived  of  the  phlogilton  fuppofed  to  be  contained  in 

Dephlogisticated  is  the  fame  with  oxygen 
gas  of  modern  chemiflry,  and  is  an  invifible  eiaftic 
uid,  of  fomewhat  greater  fpecific  gravity  than  that  of 
the  common  atmofphere,  and  capable  of  fupporting 
animal  life  and  flame  for  a  much  longer  time  than  the 
'index  C0mrn0n  y  breathe.  See  Oxygen,  Chemistry 

DEPILATORY  medicines,  thofe  applied  in  or¬ 
der  to  take  off  the  hair  :  fuch  are  lime  and  orpiment 
known  to  be,  but  which  ought  to  be  ufed  with  great 

DEPONENT,  m  Latin  grammar,  a  term  applied 
to  verbs  which  have  a61ive  fignifications,  but  paEive 
erminations  or  conjugations,  and  want  one  of  their 
participles  paftive. 

Deeonent  in  the .Law  of  Scotland,  a  perfon  who 
makes  a  depofition.  See  Deposition. 

DEPOPULATiON,  the  aQ  of  diminilhing  the 
number  of  people  in  any  country,  whether  by  war, 
dileafe,  or  political  caufes.  J 

,  EXPORTATION,  a  fort  of  banilhment  ufed  by 
the  Romans,  whereby  fome  ifland  or  other  place  was 
allotted  to  a  criminal  for  the  place  of  his  abode,  with 

deaPtb0hlbUl0n  "0t  t0  °Ut  °f  the  fame  0n  Pain  of 

DEPOSIT,  among  civilians,  fomething  that  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  cuftody  of  a  perfon,  to  be  kept  without 

anDEPOSITnARVbe-ret?rned  ag3in  °n  demand- 
EPOSITARY,  m  Law,  a  perfon  intrufted  as 

Keeper  or  guardian  of  a  depofit. 

DEPOSITION,  in  Law,  the  teflimony  given  in 
couit  by  a  witnefs  upon  oath.  ° 

Deposition  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  fequeftrating  or 
tleprivmg  a  perfon  of  his  dignity  and  office. 

1  his  depofition  only  differs  from  abdication,  in  that 
the  latter  is  iuppofed  voluntary,  and  the  ad  of  the  dig-- 
nitary  or  officer  himfelf ;  and  the  former  of  compul- 

S?’ i  °f  afuPerior  Power,  whofe  audio- 
my  extends  thereto  Some  fay  the  depofition,  and 
fome  the  abdication  of  King  James  II 

Depofition  does  not  differ  from  deprivation :  we 
dal  8?c'fferenty’  3  deP°kd  or  deprived  biffiop,  offi- 

Depofition  differs  from  fufpenfion,  in  that  it  abfo- 
lutely  and  for  ever  ftnps  or  divefts  a  prieft,  &c.  of  all 
dignity,  office  &c.  whereas  fufpenfion  only  prohibits, 
or  reftrains,  the  exercile  thereof.  F 

thJ??1'111™  only  differs  from  degrad«ion,  in  that 
the  latter  is  more  formal,  and  attended  with  more 

ireumfiances,  than  the  former:  but  in  effeft  and 
u  fiance  they  are  the  fame  ;  thofe  additional  circum- 

of  «al  and  ' ?  ^  M  ^  °"  f°0t  out 

ot  zeal  and  indignation,  and  kept  up  by  cuftora,  but 

DAT,WoN.rant  y  tbC  kWS  °rCan0nS-  &e  Dig.  " 

DEPRECATION,  in  Rhetoric,  a  figure  whereby 
the  orator  invokes  the  aid  and  affiftance  of  fome  one^ 

or 


r-prpmonies  in  the  form  of  prayer.  _  .  ,  _  , 

The  form  of  abfolution  is  deprecative  »"  thc  G,ree.k 

church  being  conceived  in  thefe  terms.  May  God  a  - 
churcti,  o  b  h  is  ;n  the  declarative  form  in  the 

fi/chmch,  and  in  fome  of  the  reformed  churches, 

1  "depression  of  the  Polk.  When  a  perfon .fails 

or  travels  towards  the  equator,  he  is  faid  to  deprefs  the 
»  Ip  •  becaufe  as  many  degrees  as  he  approaches  nearer 

K',v»“ & W4-  "*  rf  bt' .;;r 

the  horizon.  This  phenomenon  arifes  from  the  fp 

or  of, be  Sm,  i.  its  difl.nce 
0J * 

SSfeSs-SrS 

^DEPRESSOR,  or  Defrimehs,  in  Anatomy,  a  name 
applfedw  feveral  mufcles,  becaufe  they  deprefs  the  parts 

^DEPRIVATION,  in  the  common  law,  the  aft  of 

bereaving,  di veiling,  or  taking  away  a  fp.ntual  pro- 
ber  .avmg’  .  °as  when  a  bilhop,  vicar,  prebend, 

m°the>  like  is  dlpofed  or  deprived  of  his  preferment, 

fa  to  ».n«,  or  fait,  in  M,  or  >»  S"  Dl‘ 

•  tViat  the  latter  is  only  temporary.  .  r 

Deprivation  ah  officio  is,  "hen  ?  nimifter  is  for 
ever  deprived  of  his  order-,  which  is  the  fame,  m  re  all 
tv  with  what  we  otherwife  call  depoffiton  and  deg,  a- 
j  ’  •  .  d  is  ufually  for  fome  heinous  crime  defervmg 

t3,»d  ii  pSorind  by  .hr  bithop  In  .  M— 

""ilEPTFORD,  a  town  of  Kent  in  England,  confi- 
,1  Me  for  its  fine  docks,  and  for  the  king’s-yard  and 

teehonfa.  I.“»  »cU».l,  o*11"1  W'“ 

It  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Deptford,  and  has 
U  PS  ck«rcb..PPHe,e  U  an  WpM, 

r  nr  m:ies  eaft  of  London.  E.  Lor.  0.  4.  IN .  l^at.  5  1 . 3U* 
DEPTH,  the  meafure  of  any  thing  from  the  fur- 

hCMMnfofD^nt  ly  the  Barometer,  depends  on 
the  fame  principles  on  which  heights  are  mea  ur 
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'  the  fame  inllrument.  The  menfuration  of  depths  being 
chiefly  applied  to  mines,  is  Hill  more  precarious  than 
the  menfuration  of  heights  on  account  of  the  various 
kinds  of  vapours  with  which  thefe  fubterraneous  egions 
are  filled  But  for  a  particular  account,  of  thele  di 
culties,  with  the  bell  methods  of  obviating  them,  fee 
Barometer  and  Mines.  .  , 

and  ^n^'battalion  generally  S«.  Sgpan.on, 

r,\Ve^y,  the  battalion  was  drawn  up  fix  deep ;  the 

enemy’s  horfe  was  drawn  up  fi vt  deep. 

DEPURATION,  is  the  freeing  of  any  fluid  from 
its  heterogeneous  matter  or  feculence.  It  is  of  three 
kinds  •  if  Decantation;  which  is  performed  by  letting 
the  liquor  to  be  depurated  ftand  for  fome  nine  in  a 
pretty^ deep  veffel,  till  the  grofs  fediment  .has  fallen  to 

ham  to  a  fever  which  prevailed  much  in  the  years  1661, 

ca^fe’hetppored  S'natme  ^fgulated'aTl'the  fymp- 

Z7,  either  by  a  copious  fweat  or  a  freer  perfpira- 

^DEPUTATION,  a  million  of  felefl  perlons.  out  of 
a  company  or  body,  to  a  prince  or  affembly, 

°f  DEPUTY^T  pSfon  fent  upon  fome  bufinefs  by 

fomDECp°urnTTiTtayi'fo  one  that  exercifes  an  office  in  ano- 
1  ,  ?V-  .  onrl  tbe  forfeiture  or  mifdemeanour  of 

ffich  deputy  (hall  caufe  the  perfon  whom  he  reprefents 

t0  DEPUTAt’uS,  among  the  ancients,  a  name  ap- 
take  care  of  the  wounded  in  engagements,  and  carry 
places  in  England.  It  'st*ldt0'g/dd  to  ether,  fo 

Sffl:  pz&'jR**  "■> 

”’dERBe”nd! '“«■<>»!  <»'«” 

plan  fea,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucalus.  ^  g 

5°DERBYatih4e2capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name 

•  S  ,  1’  It  is  thought  to  have  received  its  name 
in  England.  It  s  tnougi  for  deer  .  and 

twmf^ver'y 'populous,  °and  fends  two  members  m^par- 
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Derbyshire  liament.  In  digging  for  foundations  of  houfes,  hu- 
I>reli(ft  man  b°neS-  of  a  monftrous  fize  have  fometimes  been 

r  *  .  found.  The  trade  confifts  in  wool,  corn,  malt,  and 

ale,  of  which  confiderable  quantities  are  fent  to  Lon¬ 
don.  Here  alfo  is  that  curious  machine  for  throwing 
filk,  the  model  of  which  Sir  Thomas  Lombe,  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life,  brought  from  Italy.  Before  that 
time,  the  Englifh  merchants  ufed  to  purchafe  thrown 
filks  of  the  Italians  for  ready  money.  But  by  the 
help  of  this  wonderful  machine,  one  hand  mill  will 
twill  as  much  filk  as  50  people  could  do  without  it.  It 
works  73,726  yards  of  filk  every  time  the  water-w’heel 
goes  round,  which  is  thrice  in  a  minute.  The  houfe 
in  which  it  is  contained  is  five  or  fix  ftories  high,  and 
half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  When  Sir  Thomas’s 
patent  expired  in  1732,  the  parliament  were  fo  fenfible 
of  the  value  Tind  importance  of  the  machine,  that  they 
granted  him  a  farther  recompenfe  of  14,0001.  for  the 
hazard  and  expence  he  had  incurred  in  introducing  and 
cre&ing  it,  upon  condition  he  fhould  allow  an  exa61 
model  of  it  to  be  taken.  This  model  is  depolited  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  in  order  to  prevent  fo  curious 
and  important  an  art  from  being  loft.  The  town  of 
Derby  is  watered  by  a  river  and  a  brook  ;  the  latter 
of  which  has  nine  bridges  over  it,  the  former  only 
one.  Derby  gives  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  family  of 
Stanley,  being  the  fecond  earldom  in  England.  W. 
Long.  1.  45.  N.  Lat.52.  57. 

DERBYSHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  bounded  on 
the  eaft  by  Nottinghamfhire,  and  a  part  of  Leicefter- 
fliire, .which  laft  bounds  it  alfo  on  the  fouth.  On  the 
weft  it  is  bounded  by  StafFordfhire,  and  part  of  Che- 
ftiire  j  and  on  the  north  by  Yorkfhire.  It  is  near  40 
miles  in  length  from  fouth  to  north  ;  about  30  in 
breadth  on  the  north  fide,  but  on  the  fouth  no  more 
than  fix — The  air  is  pleafant  and  healthful,  efpecially 
on  the  eaft  fide  ;  but  on  the  weft,  about  the  Peak,  it 
is  .{harper  and  more  fubjeft  to  wind  and  rain.  The 
foil  is  very  different  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
I11  the  eaft  and  fouth  parts  it  is  very  fruitful  in  all 
kinds  of  grain  5  but  in  the  weft,  beyond  the  Derwent, 
it  is  barren  and  mountainous,  producing  nothing  but  a 
little  oats.  There  is,  however,  plenty  of  graft  in  the 
valleys,  which  afford  pafture  to  a  great  number  of 
fheep.  This  part  of  the  county  is  called  the  Peak , 
from  a  Saxon  word  fignifying  “  an  eminence.”  Its 
mountains  are  very  bleak,  high,  and  barren  ;  but  ex¬ 
tremely  profitable  to  the  inhabitants.  They  yield 
great  quantities  of  the  beft  lead,  antimony,  iron, 
Icythe-ftones,  grind-ftones,  marble,  alabafter,  a  coarfe 
fort  of  cryftal,  azure,  fpar,  and  pit-coal.  In  thefe 
mountains  are  two  remarkable  caverns,  named  Pool's 
Hole,  and  Klden-llole  ;  for  a  defcription  of  which,  fee 
thefe  articles. 

EH  AM,  a  town  of  Norfolk  in  England,  fitu- 
ated  in  E.  Long.  1.  o.  N.  Lat.  52.  40.  It  is  pretty 
large,  and  the  market  is  noted  for  w’oollen  yarn. 

DERELICTS  (from  de,  and  relinquo ,  I  leave”), 
m  the  civil  law,  are  fuch  goods  as  are  wilfully  thrown 
away,  or  relinquifhed  by  the  owner. 

Derelict  is  alfo  applied  to  fuch  lands  as  the  fea 
receding  from  leaves  dry,  and  fit  for  cultivation.  If 
they  are  left  by  a  gradual  receft  of  the  fea,  they  are 
adjudged  to  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  adjoining 
kinds ;  but  when  an  ifland  is  formed  in  the  fea.  or  a 
Vol.  VII.  Part  L 
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large  quantity  of  new  land  appears,  fuch  dereli6I  lands  Derliam 
belong  to  the  king.  11 

DERHAM,  Dr  William,  a  very  celebrated  Dte’r°ga- 
Englifh  philofopher  and  divine,  born  in  1657.  In  / 

1682,  he  was  prefented  to  the  vicarage  of  Wargrave 
in  Berkfhire-,  and  in  1689,  to  the  valuable  redlory  of 
Upminfter  in  Effex  5  which  latter  lying  at  a  conveni¬ 
ent  diftance  from  London,  afforded  him  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  converfing  and  coi  relponding  with  the  greateft 
virtuofos  of  the  nation.  Applying  himfelf  there  w  ith 
great  eagernefs  to  natural  and  experimental  philofo- 
phy,  he  foon  became  a  diftinguiflied  member  of  the 
Royal  Society,  whofe  Philofophical  Tranladlions  con¬ 
tain  a  great  variety  of  curious  and  valuable  pieces,  the 
fruits  of  his  laudable  mduftry.  In  his  younger  years 
he  published  his  Artificial  Clockmaker,  which  has  been 
often  printed:  and  in  1711,  1712,  and  1714,  he 
preached  thofe  fermons  at  Boyle’s  le&ure,  which  he 
afterwards  digefted  under  the  well  known  titles  of 
Phyfico-Theology  and  AJlro-Pheology ,  and  enriched  with 
valuable  notes  and  copper-plates.  The  laft  thing  he 
publifhed  of  his  own  compofition  was  Chri/lo-Theo/ogy 9 
a  demonft ration  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Chriitfan 
religion,  being  the  fubftance  of  a  fermon  preached  at 
Bath  m  1729.  This  great  good  man,  after  lpending 
his  life  in  the  moft  agreeable  as  well  as  improving  ftu- 
dy  of  nature,  died  at  Upminfter  in  j  735  :  and  be- 
fides  many  other  works,  left  a  valuable  colleftion  of  cu- 
riofiti.es,  particularly  fpecimens  of  birds  and  infeds 
of  this  ifland. — It  may  be  neceffary  juft  to  obferve, 
that  Dr  Derharn  was  very  well  fkilled  in  medical 
as  well  as  in  phyfical  knowledge  ;  and  was  conftantly 
a  phyfician  to  the  bodies  as  well  as  the  fouls  of  his 
parifliioners. 

DERIVATION,  in  Medicine ,  is  when  a  humour 
which  cannot  conveniently  be  evacuated  at  the  part  af- 
fe&ed,  is  attra&ed  from  thence,  and  difeharged  elfe- 
where  ;  thus  a  blifter  is  applied  to  the  neck  to  draw 
away  the  humour  from  the  eyes. 

Derivation,  in  Grammar ,  the  affinity  one  word  has 
with  another,  by  having  been  originally  formed  from 
it.  See  Derivative. 

DERIVA1  1VE,  in  Grammar ,  a  word  which  takes 

its  origin  from  another  word,  called  its  primitive. _ 

Such  is  the  word  derivative  itfelf,  which  takes  its 
origin  from  the  primitive  rivns,  a  rivulet  or  chan¬ 
nel,  out  of  which  leffer  ftreams  are  drawn  ;  and  thus 
manhood ,  deity ,  lawyer,  &c.  are  derived  from  man.  deus. 
law ,  &c. 

DERMESTES,  a  genus  of  infe6ls  belonging  to 
the  order  of  coleoptera.  See  Entomology  Index . 

DERNIER  resort.  See  Resort. 

DEROGATION,  an  a£l  contrary  to  a  preceding 
one,  and  which  annuls,  deflroys,  and  revokes  it,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part. 

DEROGATORY,  a  claufe  importing  derogation. 

A  derogatory  claufe  in  a  teftament,  is  ascertain  fen- 
tence,  cipher,  or  fecret  charp&er,  which  the  teftator 
inferts  in  his  will,  and  of  which  he  jeferves  the  know¬ 
ledge  to  himfelf  alone,  adding  a  condition,  that  no  will 
he  may  make  hereafter  is  to  be  reckoned  valid,  if  this 
derogatory  claufe  is  not  inferted  exprefsly  and  word 
for  .  ward.  It  is  a  precaution  invented  by  lawyers 
againft  latter-wills  extorted  by  violence,  or  obtained  by 
fuggeftion. 
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DERP,  a  town  of  Livonia,  and  capital  of  a  palati¬ 
nate  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  bilhop’s  fee,  and  an  um- 
verfity.  It  is  fubjett  to  the  Ruffians,  and  lies  near  the 
‘  river  Ambeck.  E.  Long.  31.  55.  N.  Lat.  30.  40. 
DERTONA,  Derton,  or  Dertbon,  in  -Ancient 
Geography ,  a  colony  of  the  Cifpadana  ;  called  Julia 
Augu/a  on  inferiptions  and  coins-,  midway  between 
Genoa  and  Placentia,  and  fituated  to  the  eaft  of  the 
Tanarus  in  Liguria.  Now  Tortona,  a  city  of  Milan. 

E.  Long.  9.  12.  N.  Lat.  45. 

DERTOSA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  the  capital  or 
the  Hercaones,  in  Tarraconenf.s,  or  the  Hither  Spam  : 
a  municipium  and  colony  ;  furnamed  Juba  Ilergavoma 
( Coins).  Dertofani,  the  people.  Now  Tortofa,  in 
Catalonia,  on  the  Ebro.  E.  Long.  15.  N-  Lat.  40.  45. 

DERVENTIO,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  river  ot 
the  Brigantes  in  Britain.  Now  the  Derwent,  in  the 
eaft  of  Yorkthire,  falling  into  the  Oufe.  Alfo  a  town 
of  the  Brigantes  on  the  fame  river.  Now  called  Auldby, 
feven  miles  from  York,  to  the  north-eaft  (Camden). 

DERVIS,  or  Dervich,  a  name  given  to  a  lort  ot 
monks  among  the  Turks,  who  lead  a  very  auftere  bfe, 
and  profefs  extreme  poverty,  though  they  are  allowed 
td  marry.  The  word  is  originally  Perfian,  »  «£ 

r.ifying  a  “  beggar,”  or  “  perfon  who  lias  nothing  . 
and  becaufe  the  religious,  and  particularly  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  Mevelava,  profefs  not  to  poffefs  any  thing  they 
call  both  the  religious  in  general,  and  the  Mevelavites 
in  particular,  Dervifes  or  Dervtches.  ,  ,, 

The  dervifes,  called  alfo  Mevelavites,  are  a  Maho¬ 
metan  order  of  religious  -,  the  chief  or  founder  where¬ 
of  was  one  Mevelava.  They  are  now  very  numerous. 
Their  chief  monaftery  is  that  near  Cogna  m  Natolia 
where  the  general  makes  his  refidence,  and  where  all 
the  aflemblies  of  the  order  are  held  -,  the  other  hou  es 
being  all  dependent  on  this,  by  a  privilege  granted  to 
this  monaftery  under  Ottoman  L 

The  dervifes  affeft  a  great  deal  of  modefty,  patience, 
humility,  and  charity.  They  always  go  bare-legged 
and  open-breafted,  and  frequently  burn  themfelves  with 
hot  irons,  to  inure  themfelves  to  pafence.  They  al¬ 
ways  faft  on  Wednefdays,  eating  nothing  on  thole 
days  till  after  funfet.  Tuefdays  and  Fridays  they 
hold  meetings,  at  winch  the  fupenor  of  the  houfe  pre- 
fides.  One  of  them  plays  all  the  while  on  a  flute,  and 
the  reft  dance,  turning  their  bodies  round  and  round 
with  the  greateft  fwiftnefs  imaginable.  Long  cuftom 
to  this  exercife  from  their  youth  has  brought  them  to 
fuch  a  habitude,  that  it  does  not  difcompofe  them  at 
all  This  praftice  they  obferve  with  great  ftriftnets, 
in  memory  of  Mevelava  their  patriarch’s  turning  mi- 
raculoufty  round,  as  they  pretend,  for  the  fpace  of  four 
days,  without  any  food  or  refreffiment  ;  h.s  companion 
Hamfa  playing  all  the  while  on  the  flute  ;  after  which 
he  fell  into  an  eeftafy,  and  therein  received  wonderful 
revelations  for  the  eftabliffiment  of  h,s  order  They 
believe  the  flute  an  inftrument  confecrated  by  Jacob 
and  the  fl.epherds  of-the  Old  Teftament  becau  e  they 
fang  the  praifes  of  God  upon  them  They  profefs  po¬ 
verty,  chaftity,  and  obedience,  and  really  obferve  them 
while  they  remain  dervifes  :  bat  it  they  choofe  to  go 
out  and  marry,  they  are  always  allowed. 

The  generality  of  dervifes  are  mountebanks  :  lome 
apply  themfelves  to  legerdemain,  poftures,  &c.  to  arau.e 
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the  people ;  others  give  in  to  forcery  and  magic :  but  all 
of  them,  contrary  to  Mahomet’s  precept,  are  laid  to 

drink  wine,  brandy,  and  other  ftrong  liquors,  to  give  - - - - 

them  the  degree  of  gaiety  their  order  requires. 

Befide  their  great  faint  Mevelava,  there  are  particu¬ 
lar  faints  honoured  in  fome  particular-  monafteries  :  as 
Kiderele,  greatly  revered  in  the  monafteries  of  Egypt, 
and  held  by  fome  to  be  St  George  ;  and  by  others, 
with  more  probability,  the  prophet  Elias. 

The  dervifes  are  great  travellers  ;  and,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  preaching,  and  propagating  their  faith,  are 
continually  palling  from  one  place  to  another:  on  which 
account  they  have  been  frequently  ufed  as  fpies. 

There  are  alfo  dervifes  in  Perfia,  called  in  that  coun¬ 
try  Abdals,  q.  A.fervauts  of  God.  They  lead  a  very 
penurious,  auftere  life,  and  preach  the  Alcoran  in  the 
ftreets,  coffee-houfes,  and  wherever  they  can  meet  with 
auditors.  The  Perfian  dervifes  retail  little  but  fables 
to  the  people,  and  are  in  the  utmoft  contempt  among 
the  men  of  fenfe  and  letters.  , 

There  are  in  Egypt  two  or  three  kinds ;  thole  that 
are  in  convents,  are  in  a  manner  of  the  reljgious  or¬ 
der,  and  live  retired  ;  though  there  are  of  thefe  lome 
who  travel  and  return  again  to  their  convents,  borne 
take  this  charafter,  and  yet  live  with  their  families, 
and  exercife  their  trades ;  of  this  kind  are  the  dancing 
dervifes  at  Damafcus,  who  go  once  or  twice  a-week  to 
a  little  uninhabited  convent,  and  perform  their  extra¬ 
ordinary  exercifes  ;  thefe  alfo  feem  to  be  a  good  peo¬ 
ple  •  but  there  is  a  third  fort  of  them  who  travel  about- 
the  country,  and  beg,  or  rather  oblige  people  to  give, 
for  whenever  they  found  their  horn  fomething  muft  be 
given  them.  The  people  of  thefe  orders,  m  Egypt, 
wear  an  oftagonal  badge,  of  a  greemlh  white  alabafter, 
at  their  girdles,  and  a  high  ftiff  cap  without  any  thing 

round  it.  _  ,  • 

DESAGUILIERS,  John  Theofhilus,  who  in¬ 
troduced  the  praaice  of  reading  public  leftures in  expe¬ 
rimental  philofophy  in  the  metropolis,  and  who  made 
feveral  improvements  in  mechanics  -,  was  the  fon  ot  the 
reverend  John  Defaguiliers,  a  French  Proteftant  refu- 
gee  and  was  born  at  Rochelle  in  1683.  His  father 
brought  him  to  England  an  infant;  and  at  a  proper 
age  placed  him  at  Chrift-Church  College,  Oxford  ; 
where  he  fucceeded  Dr  Keil  in  reading  leflures  on 
experimental  philofophy  at  Hart-Hall.  The  magni¬ 
ficent  duke  of  Chandos  made  Dr  Defaguiliers  his 
chaplain,  and  prefented  him  to  the  living  ot  Edgewaie, 
near  his  feat  at  Cannons :  and  he  was  afterwards  chap¬ 
lain  to  Frederic  prince  of  Wales.  He  read  leisures 
with  great  fuccefs  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1749. 

He  communicated  many  curious  papers  printed  in  the 
Pbilofophical  Tranfa&ions;  publifhed  a  valuable  Courje 
of  Experimental  Philofophy,  in  2  vols  4(0  :  and  gave  an 
edition  of  Gregory's  Elements  of  Catoptrics  and  Dioptrics, 
with  an  Appendix  on  reflefting  telefcopes  8vo.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  feveral  fo- 

reign  academies.  .  .  u 

DESART,  a  large  extent  of  country  entirely  bar- 

ten,  and  producing  nothing.  In  this  fenfe  fome  are 
fandy  defarts ;  as.  thofe  of  Lop,  Xamo,  Arabia,  and 
feveral  others  in  Afia  ;  in  Africa  thofe  of  Libya  and 
Zara  :  others  are  ftony,  as  the  defart  of  Pharan  in  A- 
rabia  Petrea.  ^ 


Defart 

^  II 

Defcent. 
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The  Desart,  properly  fo  called,  is  that  part  of 
Arabia,  louth  of  the  Holy  Land,  where  the  children 
of  Ifrael  wandered  forty  vears. 

DESCANT,  in  Mufic ,  the  art  of  compofing  in  fe¬ 
ver  a  1  parts.  See  Composition. 

Defcant  is  three-fold,  viz.  plain,  figurative,  and 
double.  * 

Plain  Descent  is  the  ground-work  and  foundation 
of  all  muiical  compofitions,  confiding  altogether  in  the 
orderly  placing  of  many  concords,  anfwering  to  fimple 
counterpoint.  See  Counterpoint. 

Figurative  or  Florid  Descent,  is  that  part  of  an  air 
of  mufic  wherein  fome  difcords  are  concerned,  as  well, 
though  not  fo  much,  as  concords.  This  may  be  term¬ 
ed  the  ornamental  and  rhetorical  part  of  mufic,  in  re¬ 
gard  that  there  are  introduced  all  the  varieties  of 
points,  fyncopes,  diverlities  of  meafures,  and  whatever 
is  capable  of  adorning  the  compofition. 

Descant  Double ,  is  when  the  parts  are  fo  contrived, 
that  the  treble,  or  any  high  part,  may  be  made  the 
bafs  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  bafs  the  treble. 
DESCARTES.  See  Cartes. 

DESCENDANT.  The  iffue  of  a  common  parent, 
m  infinitum ,  are  called  his  defendants.  See  the  article 
Descent. 

DESCENSION,  in  AJlronomy ,  is  either  right  or 
oblique. 

Right  Descension ,  is  an  arch  of  the  equino&ial,  in¬ 
tercepted  between  the  next  eauino&ial  point  and  the 
interfe&ion  of  the  meridian,  parting  through  the  centre 
of  the  objeft,  at  its  fetting,  in  a  right  fphere. 

Oblique  Descension ,  an  arch  of  the  equinoftial,  inter¬ 
cepted  between  the  next  equino&ial  point  and  the 
horizon,  pafling  through  the  centre  of  the  objeft,  at  its 
fetting,  in  an  oblique  fphere. 

DESCENT,  in  general,  is  the  tendency  of  a  body 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place  ;  thus  all  bodies,  unlefs 
other  wife  determined  by  a  force  fuperior  to  their  gra¬ 
vity,  defcend  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth.  See 
Gravity  and  Mechanics. 

Descent,  or  Hereditary  Succefiion ,  in  Law ,  is  the 
title  whereby  a  man,  on  the  death  of  his  anceftor,  ac¬ 
quires  his  eftate.  by  right  of  reprefentation,  as  his  heir 
at  law.  An  heir,  therefore,  is  he  upon  whom  the  law 
cafts  the  eftate  immediately  on  the  death  of  the  anceftor : 
and  an  eftate  fo  defending  to  the  heir  is  in  law  called 
the  inheritance . 

Defcent  is  either  lineal  or  collateral.  The  former  is 
that  conveyed  down  in  a  right  line  from  the  grandfather 
to  the  father,  and  from  the  father  to  the  fon,  and  from 
the  fon  to  the  grandfon.  The  latter  is  that  fpringing 
out  of  the  flde  of  the  line  or  blood  \  as  from  a  man  to 
his  brother,  nephew  or  the  like. 

The  do&rine  of  defcents,  or  law  of  inheritances  in 
fee-ftmple,  is  a  point  of  the  higheft  importance  :  (See 
the  article  Fee).  All  the  rules  relating  to  purchafes, 
whereby  the  legal  courfe  of  defcents  is  broken  and  al¬ 
tered,  perpetually  refer  to  this  fettled  law  of  inheritance, 
as  a  datum '  or  firft  principle  univerfally  known,  and  upon 
which  their  fubfequent  limitations  are  to  work.  Thus 
a  gift  in  tiil,  or  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  is 
a  limitation  that  cannot  be  perfectly  underftood  with¬ 
out  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  law  of  defc ents  in  fee - 
simple.  One  may  well  perceive,  that  this  is  an  eftate 
confined  in  its  defcent  to  fuch  heirs  only  of  the  donee 
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as  have  fprung  or  fhall  fpring  from  his  body  :  but  who  Defcent. 
thofe  heirs  are,  whether  all  his  children  both  male  and  \r— 
female,  or  the  male  only,  and  (among  the  males)  whe¬ 
ther  the  eldeft,  ybungeft,  or  other  fon  alone,  or  all  the 
fons  together,  fhall  be  his  heir ;  this  is  a  point  that  we 
muft  refult  back  to  the  (landing  law  of  defcents  in  fee- 
Ample  to  be  informed  of. 

#  And  as  this  depends  not  a  little  on  the  nature  of 
kindred,  and  the  feveral  degrees  of  confanguimty,  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Con- 
sanguin  ity,  where  the  true  notion  of  this  kindred  or 
alliance  in  blood  is  particularly  dated. 

We  (hall  here  exhibit  a  feries  of  rules  or  canons  of 
inheritance,  with  illuftrations,  according  to  which,  by 
the  law  of  England,  eftates  are  tranfmitted  from  the 
anceftor  to  the  heir. 

I.  “  Inheritances  (hall  lineally  defcend  to  the  iffue 
of  the  perfon  laft  a&ually  feifed  in  infinitum,  but  (hall 
never  lineally  afeend. 

To  underftand  both  this  and  the  fubfequent  rules,  it 
muft  be  obferved,  that  by  law  no  inheritance  can  veft, 
nor  can  any  perfon  be  the  aaual  complete  heir  of  ano¬ 
ther,  till  the  anceftor  is  previoudy  dead.  Nemo  ej}  ha¬ 
res  viventis.  Before  that  time,  the  perfon  who  is  next 
in  the  line  of  fucceftion  is  called  heir  apparent ,  or  heir 
prefumptive. .  Heirs  apparent  are  fuch  whole  right  of 
inheritance  is  indefeafible,  provided  they  outlive  the 
anceftor  ;  as  the  eldeft  fon  or  his  iffue,  who  muft,  by 
the  courfe  of  the  common  law,  be  heirs  to  the  father 
whenever  he  happens  to  die.  Heirs  prefumptive  are 
fuch,  who,  if  the  anceftor  (hould  die  immediately,  would 
in  the  prefent  circumftances  of  things  be  his  heirs  ;  but 
whofe  right  of  inheritance  may  be  defeated  by  the  con¬ 
tingency  of  fome  nearer  heir  being  born  :  as  a  brother 
or  nephew,  whole  prefumptive  fucceftion  may  be  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  birth  of  a  child  $  or  a  daughter,  whofe 
prefent  hopes  may  be  hereafter  cut  off  by  the  birth  of  a 
fon.  Nay,  even  if  the  eftate  hath  defeended,  by  the 
death  of  the  owner,  to  fuch  a  brother,  or  nephew,  or 
daughter  ;  in  the  former  cafes,  the  eftate  (hall  be’  di¬ 
verted  and  taken  away  by  the  birth  of  a  pofthumous 
child  5  and,  in  the  latter,  it  (hall  alfo  be  totally  divert¬ 
ed  by  the  birth  of  a  pofthumous  fon. 

We  muft  alfo  remember,  that  no  perfon  can  be  pro¬ 
perly  fuch  an  anceftor  as  t;hat  an  inheritance  in  lands 
or  tenements  can  be  derived  from  him,  unlefs  he  hath 
had  a<ftual  feifin  of  fuch  lands,  either  by  his  own 
entry,  or  by  the  poffeftion  of  his  own  or  his  anceftor’s 
leffee  for  years,  or  by  receiving  rent  from  a  leffee  of 
the  freehold  i  or  unlefs  he  hath  what  is  equivalent  to 
corporal  feifin  in  hereditaments  that  are  incorporal  • 
fuch  as  the  receipt  of  rent,  a  prefentation  to  the  church 
in  cafe  of  an  advowfon,  and  the  like.  But  he  (hall  not 
be  accounted  an  anceftor  who  hath  had  only  a  bare 
right  or  title  to  enter  or  be  otherwife  feifed.  And 
therefore  all  the  cafes  wThich  will  be  mentioned  in  the 
prefent  article,  are  upon  the  fuppofltion  that  the  de- 
ceafed  (whofe  inheritance  is  now  claimed)  was  the  laft 
perfon  equally  feifed  thereof.  For  the  law  requires  B/adc 
this  notoriety  of  poffeffion,  as  evidence  that  the  ance-  Comment 
(for  had  that  property  in  himfelf,  which  is  now  to  be 
tranfmitted  to  his  heir.  Which  notoriety  hath  fucceed- 
ed  in-  the  place  of  the  ancient  fcodal  inveftiture,  w  here¬ 
by,  while  feuds  were  precarious,  the  vaffal  on  the  de¬ 
fcent  of  lands  was  formerly  admitted  in  the  lord’s  court 
£  2  (as 
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fas  is  ft.ll  the  piaftice  in  Scotland)  >  and  therefore  re- 

netted  as  equivalent  to  the  formal  grant  of  feifin,  and 
made  the  tenant  capable  of  transmitting  Ins  eftate  by 
defcent  The  feiftn  therefore  of  any  perfon,  thus  un- 
j  '  n  A  makes  him  the  root  or  (lock  from  which  all 
”,  Wood  „„«  be 

which  is  very  briefly  expreffed  in  this  maxim,  feiftna 
"therefore  a  perfon  dies  fo  feifed,  the  “ken- 

tance  firft  goes  to  his  iffue:  as  if  there  be  Geoffrey 
TZ  and  Matthew,  grandfather,  father,  and  fon  -  and 
Sn^urcif"  lands'and  dies  ;  his  fon  Matthew  Jail 
fucceed  him  as  heir,  and  not  the  gri 
to" whom  the  land  thall  never  afcend,  but  flrall  lathe 

efcheat  {ffue  fhall  be  admitted  before  the  fe¬ 

male  ’’—Thus  fons  fhall  be  adm.tted  before  daughters  , 

o„,  f»«“l‘d’ “cur.™ 


vs  Urtvc  -  . 

fant’v  exoreffed  it,  the  wortliieft  of  blood  (hall  be  pre¬ 
ferred  As  if  John  Stiles  had  two  fons,  Matthew  and 
Gilbert,  and  two  daughters,  Margaret  and  Charlotte 
and  dies  ;  firft  Matthew,  and  (in  cafe  of  h,s  deJ‘ 
^hl  iffue)  then  Gilbert  (hall  be  admitted  to  the 
fucceflion  in  preference  to  both  the  daughter.. 

»  «  Where  there  are  two  or  more  males  in  equal  de¬ 
cree  the  eldeft  only  flrall  inherit  5  but  the  females  all 
together.”  As  if  a  man  hath  two  fons,  Matthew  and 

Gilbert,  and  two  daughters,  Margaret  and  Charlotte 

tsSZ'&H  SABS  ^ 

and  Charlotte  fliall  both  inherit  the  eftate  as  copar- 

CenerS‘"<  The  lineal  defeendants,  in  infinitum,  of  any 

Thill,  grand-child,  or  greater: “ 
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this  inheritance  mull  be  of  the  blood  of  Geoffrey,  the 

XStaof  , hiS  family-.  Th«  firft  rwabafer, 

ftfimjim,  is  it  »ho  firfl  acquired  the i  cllate  to -hi 
mily,  whether  the  fame  was  transferred  to  him  by  We, 
or  by  gift,  or  by  any  other  method,  except  only  that 

01  6C“  The  collateral  heir  of  the  perfon  laft  feifed  muft 
be  his  next  collateral  kinfman  of  the  whole  blood. 

Firft,  he  muft  be  his  next  collateral  kinfman  either 
perfonally  or  jure  reprefentationis  ;  which  proximity  is 
reckoned^  according  to  the  canonical 
fanguinity:  See  Consanguinity.  Th"ef°re  tJ 

brother  being  in  the  firft  degree,  he  and  h.s  defend¬ 
ants  (hall  exclude  the  uncle  and  his  lfiue,  who  is  on  y 
in  the  fecond— Thus,  if  John  Stiles  dies  without  iffue 
his  eftate  (hall  defend  to  Francis  his  brother,  who 
lineally  defended  Irom  Geoffrey  Stiles,  his  next  im¬ 
mediate  anceftor  or  father.  On  failure  of  brethren  or 
fitters  and  their  iffue,  it  (hall  defend  to  the  uncle  of 
John  Stiles,  the  lineal  defendant  of  his  grandfathe 
George  ;  and  fo  on  in  infinitum.  . 

But  fecondly,  the  heir  need  not  be  the  neared  kind 
man  a’bfolutely,  but  only  fub  mo*;  that;  «*,  h.e 
be  the  neareft  kinfman  of  the  whole  blood;  for  if  there 
be  tn  ,  _  1-  r _ ~  vVi#.  hnlf  blood,  a  diftant 


Deftest. 


the  neareit  kmiman  oi  me  ? 

be  a  much  nearer  kinfman  of  the  half  Blood,  a  diftant 
kinfman  of  the  whole  blood  (hall  be  adm.tted,  and  the 
other  entirely  excluded.  A  kinfman  of  the  whole  blood 
is  he  that  is  derived,  not  only  from  the  fame  anceftor, 

but  from  the  fame  couple  of  anceftors  Jo,  as  every 
man’s  own  blood  is  compounded  of  the  bloods  of  his 
refpeftive  anceftors,  he  only  is  properiy  of  the  whole 
or  entire  blood  with  another  who  hath  (fo  far  as  the 
diftance  of  degrees  will  permit)  all  the  fame  ingredients 
in  the  composition  of  his  blood  that  the  other  hath. 
Thus  the  blood  of  John  Stiles  being  compofed  of  thofe 
of  Geoffrey  Stiles  his  father,  and  Lucy  Baker  his  mo¬ 
ther^  therefore  his  brother  Francs,  being  descended 
from  both  the  fame  parents,  hath  entirely  the  fame 
blood  with  John  Stiles  ;  or  he  is  h.s  “'  f 
whole  blood.  But  if,  after  the  death  of  Geoff. ey  Lu 
cv  Baker  the  mother  marries  a  fecond  hufland,  b-ewis 
Gay,  and  hath  iffue  by  him  -  the  blood  of  this  iffue, 
being  compounded  of  the  blood  of  Lucy  Baker  (it  is 
Son  the  one  part,  but  that  of  Lewis  Gay  (inftead 


would  have  done  nauuc  V  lfi % :t u er  male  or  of  Geoffrey  Stiles;  on  tne  oi«i«  p-it, 

1  arand-child,  or  great-grand-child  (either  male  o  ingredients  with  that  of  John  Stilts  , 

Of  .he  $»•  be/°re  ,ky°"”.E"  fo  L. t  toirhX.bc.  of  ,h,  h.lf  blood  .nd  Id, 

df.  »  And  •her«J.p;ef«:.!..-e.  inherit  to  each  other.  So 


fhall  take  neither  more  nor  lefs,  but  juft  fo  much  as 
Sr  principals  would  have  done.  As  if  there  be  two 
lifted  Margaret  and  Charlotte;  and  Margaret  dies, 
leaving  fix  daughters ;  and  then  John  Sriles  the  father 
of  the8  two  fillers  dies  without  other  iffue  ;  thefe  fix 
daughters  fliall  take  among  them  exaflly  the  fame 
their  mother  Margaret  would  have  done,  had  (h.e  been 
living  ;  that  is,  a  moiety  of  the  lands  of  John  S. 
in  coparcenary  :  fo  that,  upon  partition  made  if  the 
land  be  divided  into  twelve  parts,  thereof  Charlotte 
the  furviving  filler  (hall  have  fix,  and  her  nx  nieces,  the 
daughters  of  Margaret,  one  a-piece. 

1  r8  “  On  failure  of  lineal  defeendants,  or  iffue  of  the 
peri'on  laft  feifed,  the  inheritance  (hall  defeend  to  the 
blood  of  the  firft  purchaler  ;  fubjeft  to  the  three  pre¬ 
ceding  rules.”  Thus,  if  Geoffrey  Stiles  purchases 
V3nd,  and  it  defeends  to  John  Stiles  his  fon  and  John 
dies  feifed  thereof  without  iffue  ;  whoever  fucceeds  t 


fo  that  he  is  only  ms  urumci  \  en 

that  reafon  they  fliall  never  inherit  to  each  other  So 
alfo,  if  the  father  has  two  fons,  A  and  B,  by  different 
venters  or  wives;  now  thefe  two  brethren  are  not  bre¬ 
thren  of  the  whole  blood,  and  therefore  (hall  "^er  in¬ 
herit  to  each  other,  but  the  eftate  (ha  1  rather  efcheat  to 
the  lord  Nay,  even  if  the  father  dies,  and  his  lands 
defend  to  his  eldeft  ion  A,  who  enters  thereon  and 
dies  feifed  without  iffue  ;  ftill  B  fl»H  not jbe  toMo  th  s 
n  hecaufe  he  is  only  of  the  half  blood  to  A,  t.ie 
perfon  laft  feifed  :  but  had  A  died  without  citry  then 
B  might  have  inherited  ;  not  as  heir  to  A  his  halt 
brother,  but  as  heir  to  their  common  father,  who  was 
the  perfon  laft  aSually  feifed.  Q_nllnt, 

to  this  Thann  ,o!0dSerttho  kIetp  John  Stiles 

of  anceftors  that  have  left  defeendants  behind  thc^. 


•  %/Jr//  fiAtu 
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Defcent.  becaufe  the  defcendants  of  one  anceftor  only  are  not 
v  fo  likely  to  be  in  the  line  of  that  purchafing  anceftor 
as  thofe  who  are-defcended  from  two. 

But  here  a  difficulty  arifes.  In  the  fecond,  third, 
fourth,  and  every  fuperior  degree,  every  man  has 
many  couples  of  anceltors,  increafing  according  to  the 
diftances  in  a  geometrical  progreffion  upwards,  the  de¬ 
fcendants  of  all  which  refpe£tive  couples  are  (repre¬ 
sentatively)  related  to  him  in  the  fame  degree.  Thus, 
in  the  fecond  degree,  the  ifiue  of  George  and  Cecilia 
Stiles  and  of  Andrew  and  Either  Baker,  the  two 
grandlires  and  grandmothers  of  John  Stiles,  are  each 
in  the  fame  degree  of  propinquity;  in  the  third  degree, 
the  refpeftive  ilfues  of  Walter  and  Chriftian  Stiles,  of 
Luke  and  Frances  Kempe,  of  Herbert  and  Hannah 
Baker,  and  of  James  and  Emma  Thorpe,  are  (upon 
tne  extinction  of  the  two  inferior  degrees)  all  e- 
qually  entitled  to  call  themfelves  the  next  kindred  of 
the  whole  blood  to  John  Stiles.  To  which  therefore 
of  thefe  anceftors  mult  we  frit  refort,  in  order  to  find 
out  defcendants  to  be  preferably  called  to  the  inheri¬ 
tance  >  In  anfwer  to  this,  and  to  avoid  the  confufion 
and  uncertainty  that  might  arife  between  the  feveral 
ftocks  wherein  the  purchafing  anceftor  may  be  fought 
for, — 

7.  The  feventh  and  laft  rule  or  canon  is,  “  That  in 
collateral  inheritances  the  male  flocks  (hall  be  prefer¬ 
red  to  the  female  (that  is,  kindred  derived  from  the 
blood  of  the  male  anceltors  ffiall  be  admitted  before 
v  thofe  from  the  blood  of  the  female;) — unlefs  where 

the  lands  have  in  faCt  defcended  from  a  female.” _ 

Thus  the  relations  on  the  father’s  fide  are  admitted  in 
infinitum ,  before  thole  on  the  mother’s  fide  are  admit¬ 
ted  at  all  ;  and  the  relations  of  the  father’s  father,  be¬ 
fore  thofe  of  the  father’s  mother  ;  and  fo  on. 

For  the  original  and  progrefs  of  the  above  canons, 
the  reafons  upon  which  they  are  founded,  and  their 
agreement  with  the  laws  of  other  nations,  the  curious 
reader  may  confult  Blachjione* s  Commentaries ,  vol.  ii. 
p.  208 — 237. 

We  fhall  conclude  with  exemplifying  the  rules  them- 
Jelves  by  a  fhort  fketch  of  the  manner  in  which  we 
mult  fearch  for  the  heir  of  a  perfon,  as  John  Stiles, 
who  dies  feifed  of  land  which  he  acquired,  and  which 
therefore  he  held  as  a  feud  of  indefinite  antiquity.  See 
the  Table  of  Descents  on  Plate  CLXIX. 


In  the  firft.  place  fucceeds  the  eldeft  fon,  Matthew 
Stiles,  or  his  ifiue,  (N°  1.)  ; — If  his  line  be  extinCt, 
*.Len  Gilbert  Stiles  and  the  other  fons  refpeCtively,  in 
order  of  birth,  or  their  ilfue,  (N°  2.)  in  default  of 
thefe,  all  the  daughters  together,  Margaret  and  Char- 
lotte  Stiles  or  their  ilfue,  (N°  3.)  : — On  the  failure 
of  the  defcendants  of  John  Stiles  himfelf,  the  ilfue  of 
Geoffrey  and  Lucy  Stiles,  his  parents,  is  called  in  ; 
viz.  firlt,  Francis  Stiles,  the  eldeft  brother  of  the 
whole  blood,  or  his  ilfue,  (N°  4.)  then  Oliver  Stiles, 
and  the  other  whole  brothers  refpe&ively,  in  order  of 
birth,  or  their  ilfue,  (N°  5.)  then  the  filters  of  the 
whole  blood  altogether,  Bridget  and  Alice  Stiles,  or 
their  ilfue,  (N°  6.').— In  defeft  of  thefe,  the  ilfue  of 
George  and  Cecilia  Stiles,  his  father’s  parents  ;  refped 

being  Hill  had  to  their  age  and  fex,  (N°  7.)  : _ then 

the  ilfue  of  Walter  and  Chriitian  Stiles,  the  parents  of 
Hs  paternal  grandfather,  (N°  8.)  then  the  ilfue  of 
Kiehard  and  .  Anne  Stiles,  the  parents  of  his  paternal 
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grandfather’s  father,  (N°  9.)  and  fo  on  in  the  pater-  Defcent; 

nal  grandfather’s  paternal  line,  or  blood  of  Walter  Stiles,  - v - 

in  infinitum .  In  defeat  of  thefe  the  ifiue  of  William 
and  Jane  Smith,  the  parents  of  his  paternal  grandfa¬ 
ther’s  mother,  (N°  10.): — and  fo  on  in  the  paternal 
grandfather’s  maternal  line,  or  blood  of  Chriitian 
Smith,  in  infinitum;  till  both  the  immediate  bloods  of 
George  Stiles,  the  paternal  grandfather,  are  fpent.- — 

Then  we  mult  refort  to  the  ilfue  of  Luke  and  Frances 
Kempe,  the  parents  of  John  Stiles’s  paternal  grandmo¬ 
ther,  (N°  11.)  then  to  the  ilfue  of  Thomas  and  Sa¬ 
rah  Kempe,  the  parents  of  his  paternal  grandmother’s 
father,  (N°  12.)  : — and  fo  on  in  the  paternal  grand¬ 
mother’s  paternal  line,  or  blood  of  Luke  Kempe,  in  'in¬ 
finitum,  In  default  of  which,  we  mult  call  in  the  ilfue 
of  Charles  and  Mary  Holland,  the  parents  of  his  pa¬ 
ternal  grandmother’s  mother,  (N°  13.)  :  and  fo  on  in 
the  paternal  grandmother’s  maternal  line,  or  blood  of 
Frances  Holland,  in  infinitum  ;  till  both  the  immediate 
bloods  of  Cecilia  Kempe,  the  paternal  grandmother, 
are  alfo  fpent.— Whereby  the  paternal  blood  of  John 
Stiles  entirely  failing,  recourfe  mult  then  and  not  be¬ 
fore,  be  had  to  his  maternal  relations;  or  the  blood  of 
the  Bakeis,  (N°  14,  15,  j 6.),  Willis’s  (N°  17.) 

Thorpe’s  (N°  18.  19.),  and  White’s  (N°  20.)  ;  in 
the  fame  regular  fucceffive  order  as  in  the  paternal 
line. 

The  ftudent  fiiould  bear  in  mind,  that  during  this 
whole  procefs,  John  Stiles  is  the  perfon  foppofed  to 
have  been  lalt  actually  feifed  in  the  eltate.  For  if  ever 
it  comes  to  veil  in  any  other  perfon,  as  heir  to  John 
Stiles,  a  new  order  of  fucceffion  mult  be  obferved  up¬ 
on  the  death  of  fuch  heir;  fince  he,  by  his  own  feifin, 
now  becomes  himfelf  an  anceftor,  or  Jtipes,  and  muft 
be  put  in  the  place  of  John  Stiles.  The  figures’ there¬ 
fore  denote  the  order  in  which  the  feveral  clafies  would 
fucceed  to  John  Stiles,  and  not  to  each  other  ;  and  be¬ 
fore  we  fearch  for  an  heir  in  any  of  the  higher  figures, 

(as  N°  8  .)  we  mult  firft  be  alfured  that  all  the  lower 
clafies  from  (N°  I.  to  7.)  were  extinft  at  John  Stiles’s 
deceafe. 

Descent,  or  SucceJJion ,  in  the  Law  of  Scotland,  See 
Law  Index, 

Descent  of  the  Crown,  See  Succession. 

Des  cent  of  Dignities,  A  dignity  differs  from  com¬ 
mon  inheritances,  and  goes  not  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  common  law  :  for  it  defeends  to  the  half-blood; 
and  there  is  no  copnrcenerfhip  in  it,  but  the  eldeft  takes 
the  whole.  The  dignity  of  peerage  is  perfonal,  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  blood  ;  and  fo  infeparable,  that  it  cannot  * 
be  transferred  to  any  perfon,  or  furrendered  even  to 
the  crown  ;  it  can  move  neither  forward  nor  backward, 
but  only  downward  to  pofterity  ;  and  nothing  hut  cor¬ 
ruption  of  blood,  as  if  the  anceftor  be  attainted  of  trea- 
fon  or  felony,  can  hinder  the  defcent  to  the  riehtTv 
heir.  6 

Descent,  in  genealogy,  the  order  or  fucceffion  of 
defcendants  in  a  line  or  family ;  or  their  diftance  from 
a  common  progenitor  :  Thus  we  fay,  one  defcent,  two 
defeents,  &c. 

Descent,  in  Heraldry ,  is  u^ed  to  exprefs  the  com¬ 
ing  down  of  any  thing  from  above  ;  as,  a  lion  en  def¬ 
cent  is  a  lion  with  his  head  towards  the  bafe  points,  and 
his  heels  towards  one  of  the  corners  of  the  chief,  as  if 
he  were  leaping. down  from  fome  high  place. 

°  DESCHAMP S,- 
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Befchamps  DESCHAMPS,  Francis,  a  French  poet,  boi*i  in 
jjl  Champagne,  was  the  author  of  a  tragedy  entitled  Cato 
>  ,  eJAn‘  >  of  Utica,  and  a  hidory  of  the  French  theatre.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1747. 

DESCRIPTION,  in  literary  compofition,  is  fuch 
a  ftrdng  and  beautiful  reprefentation  of  a  thing,  as 
gives  the  reader  a  diftinft  view  and  fatisfa&ory  notion 
of  it.  See  Narration  and  Defcriptioru 

DESEADA,  or  Desiderara,  one  of  the  Carib- 
bee  iflands  fubjeCl  to  France,  lying  eaftward  of  Gua- 
daloupe. 

DESERT,  or  Desart.  See  Desart. 

DESERTER,  in  a  military  fenfe,  a  foldier  who, 
by  running  away  from  his  regiment  or  company,  aban¬ 
dons  the  fervice. 

A  deferter  is,  by  the  articles  of  war,  punifhable  by 
death  3  which,  after  conviction,  is  executed  upon  him 
at  the  head  of  the  regiment  he  formerly  belonged  to, 
with  his  crime  written  on  his  bread. 

DESERTION,  in  Law.  See  Law  Index . 

DESHABILLE,  a  French  term,  naturalized  of 
late.  It  properly  fignifies  a  night-gown,  and  other 
neceflfaries,  made  ufe  of  in  drefling  or  undrefling.  Mr 
is  not  to  be  fpoken  with,  he  is  yet  in  his  defba- 
bille ,  i.  e.  undreffed,  or  in  his  night-gown.  The  word 
is  compounded  of  the  primitive  de  and  s'habiller ,  “  to 
drefs  one’s  felf.” 

DESHACHE',  in  Heraldry ,  is  where  a  bead  has 
its  limbs  feparated  from  its  body,  fo  that  they  dill  re¬ 
main  on  the  efcutcheon,  with  only  a  fmall  reparation 
from  their  natural  places. 

DESIDERATUM,  is  ufed  to  dgnify  the  definable 
perfections  in  any  art  or  fcience  ;  thus,  it  is  a  defide- 
ratum  with  the  blackfmith,  to  render  iron  fudble  by  a 
gentle  heat,  and  yet  preferve  it  hard  enough  for  ordi¬ 
nary  ufes  ;  with  the  glafsmen  and  looking-glafs  ma¬ 
ker,  to  render  glafs  malleable  •,  with  the  clock-maker, 
to  bring  pendulums  to  be  ufeful  where  there  are  irre¬ 
gular  motions,  &c. 

DESIGN,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  plan,  order,  re¬ 
prefentation,  or  conftruCtion  of  a  building,  book,  paint¬ 
ing,  &c.  See  xVrc h itecture,  Painting,  Poetry, 
Oratory,  History. 

Design,  in  the  manufactories,  exprefles  the  figures 
wherewith  the  workman  enriches  his  duff  or  filk,  and 
which  he  copies  after  fome  painter  or  eminent 
draughtfman,  as  in  diaper,  damafk,  and  other  flowered 
filk  and  tapedry,  and  the  like. 

In  undertaking  of  furli  kinds  of  figured  duffs,  it  is 
*  necelfary,  fays  Monf.  Savary,  that  before  the  firddroke 
of  the  (buttle,  the  whole  defign  be  reprefented  on  the 
threads  of  the  warp,  we  do  not  mean  in  colours,  but 
with  an  infinite  number  of  little  packthreads,  which, 
being  difpofed  fo  as  to  raife  the  threads  of  the  warp, 
let  the  workmen  fee,  from  time  to  time,  what  kind  of 
filk  is  to  be  put  in  the  eye  of  the  fhuttle  for  woof. 
This  method  of  preparing  the  work  is  called  reading 
the  defign,  and  reading  the  figure,  which  is  performed 
in  the  following  manner  :  A  paper  is  provided,  confi- 
derably  broader  than  the  duff,  and  of  a  length  propor¬ 
tionate  to  what  is  intended  to  be  reprefented  thereon. 
This  they  divide  lengthwife  by  as  many  black  lines  as 
there  are  intended  threads  in  the  warp  3  and  crofs  thefe 
lines  by  others  drawn  breadthwife,  which,  with  the 
former,  make  little  equal  fquares  3  on  the  paper  thus 
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fquared,  the  draughtfman  defigns  his  figures,  and  height¬ 
ens  them  with  colours  as  he  fees  fit.  When  the  defign 
is  finidied,  a  workman  reads  it,  while  another  lays  it 
on  the  fimblot. 

To  read  the  defign,  is  to  tell  the  perfon  who  ma¬ 
nages  the  loom  the  number  of  fquares  or  threads  com¬ 
pared  in  the  fpace  he  19  reading,  intimating  at  the 
fame  time,  whether  it  is  ground  or  figure.  To  put  what 
is  read  on  the  fimblot,  is  to  faden  little  firings  to  the 
feveral  packthreads,  which  are  to  raife  the  threads 
named  :  and  this  they  continue  to  do  till  the  whole 
defign  is  read. 

Every  piece  being  compofed  of  feveral  repetitions  of 
the  fame  defign,  when  the  whole  defign  is  drawn,  the 
drawer,  to  re-begin  the  defign  afrefli,  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  raife  the  little  firings,  with  flip-knots,  to  the 
top  of  the  fimblot,  which  he  had  let  down  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  3  this  he  is  to  repeat  as  often  as  is  neceffary  till 
the  whole  be  manufactured. 

The  ribbon-weavers  have  likewife  a  defign,  but  far 
more  Ample  than  that  now  defcribed.  It  is  drawn  on 
paper  with  lines  and  fquares,  reprefenting  the  threads 
of  the  warp  and  woof.  But  indead  of  lines,  whereof 
the  figures  of  the  former  confid,  thefe  are  condituted 
of  points  only,  or  dots,  placed  in  certain  of  the  little 
fquares  formed  by  the  interfeCtion  of  the  lines.  Thefe 
points  mark  the  threads  of  the  warp  that  are  to  be  rai¬ 
led,  and  the  fpaces  left  blank  denote  the  threads  that 
are  to  keep  their  fituation  ,*  the  red  is  managed  as  in 
the  former. 

Design  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Painting ,  for  the  fird  idea 
of  a  large  work,  drawn  roughly,  and  in  little,  with  an 
intention  to  be  executed  and  finidied  in  large. 

In  this  fenfe,  it  is  the  Ample  contour'  or  outlines 
of  the  figures  intended  to  be  reprefented,  or  the  lines 
that  terminate  and  circumfcribe  them  :  fuch  defign  is 
fometimes  drawn  in  crayons  or  ink,  without  any  fha- 
dows  at  all  3  fometimes  it  is  hatched,  that  is,  the  fha- 
dows  are  expreffed  by  fenfible  outlines,  ufually  drawn 
acrofs  each  other  with  the  pen,  crayon,  or  graver. 
Sometimes,  again,  the  diadows  are  done  with  the  cray¬ 
on  rubbed  fo  as  that  there  do  not  appear  any  lines'3 
at  other  times,  the  grains  or  droke  of  the  crayon  ap¬ 
pear,  as  not  being  rubbed  :  fometimes  the  defign  is 
waflied,  that  is,  the  (hadowTs  are  done  with  a  pencil  in 
Indian  ink,  or  fome  other  liquor  3  and  fometimes  the 
defign  is  coloured,  that  is,  colours  are  laid  on  much 
like  thofe  intended  for  the  grand  work. 

Design,  in  Mafic ,  is  judly  defined  by  Roufifeau  to 
be  the  invention  and  the  conduCt  of  the  fubjeCt,  the 
difpofition  of  every  part,  and  the  general  order  of  the 
whole. 

It  is  not  fuflicient  to  form  beautiful  airs,  and  a  le¬ 
gitimate  harmony  3  all  thefe  mud  be  conneCled  by  a 
principal  fubjeCt,  to  which  all  the  parts  of  the  work 
relate,  and  by  which  they  become  one.  Thus  unity 
ought  to  prevail  in  the  air,  in  the  movement,  in  the 
charader,  in  the  harmony,  and  in  the  modulation.  All 
thefe  mufi  indifpenfably  relate  to  one  common  idea 
which  unites  them.  The  greated  difficulty  is,  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  obfervation  of  thofe  precepts  with  an  elegant 
variety,  which,  if  not  introduced,  renders  the  whole 
piece  irkfome  and  monotonic.  Without  queflion,  the 
mufician,  as  well  as  the  poet  and  the  painter,  may  rifk 
every  thing  in  favour,  of  this  delightful  variety  3  if, 

under 
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Defign  under  the  pretext  of  contrafting,  they  do  not  endea- 
ji  vour  to  cheat  us  with  falfe  appearances,  and  inftead  of 
__  e  p0  *  ,  pieces  juftly  and  happily  planned,  prefent  us  with  a 
mufical  minced-meat,  compofed  of  little  abortive  frag¬ 
ments,  and  of  characters  fo  incompatible,  that  the  whole 
affembled  forms  a  heterogeneous  monfter. 

Non  ut  placidis  coeant  immitia,  non  ut 

Serpentes  avihus  geminentur ,  tigribus  a  gnu 

Tranflated  thus : 

But  not  that  nature  fhould  revers’d  appear  ; 

Mix  mild  with  fierce,  and  gentle  with  fevere; 

Profane  her  laws  to  contradiction’s  height: 

Tygers  with  lambs,  with  ferpents  birds  unite. 

It  is  therefore  in  a  diftribution  formed  with  intel¬ 
ligence  and  tafle,  in  a  juft  proportion  between  all  the 
parts,  that  the  perfection  of  defign  confifts*,  and  it  is 
above  all,  iri  this  point,  that  the  immortal  Pergolefo  has 
fhown  his  judgment  and  his  tafte,  and  has  left  fo  far 
behind  him  all  his  competitors.  His  Stabat  Mater , 
his  Orfeo ,  his  Serva  Padrona,  are,  in  three  different  fpe- 
cies  of  compofition,  three  mafterpieces  of  defign  equally 
perfeCt. 

This  idea  of  the  general  defign  of  a  work  is  like- 
wife  particularly  applicable  to  every  piece  of  which 
it  confifts:  thus  the  compofer  plans  an  air,  a  duet, 
a  chorus,  & c.  For  this  purpofe,  after  having  invent¬ 
ed  his  fubjeCt,  he  diftributes  it,  according  to  the  rules 
of  a  legitimate  modulation,  into  all  the  parts  where  it 
ought  to  be  perceived,  in  fuch  a  proportion,  that  its 
impreftion  may  not  be  loft  on  the  minds  of  the  audi¬ 
ence;  yet  that  it  may  never  be  reiterated  in  their  ears, 
without  the  graces  of  novelty.  The  compofer  errs  in 
defigning  who  fuffers  his  fubjeCl  to  be  forgot  5  he  is 
ftill  more  culpable  who  purlues  it  till  it  becomes  trite 
and  tirefome. 

DESIGNATION,  the  ad  of  marking  or  indica¬ 
ting,  and  making  a  thing  known.  The  defignation  of 
fuch  an  eftate  is  made  by  the  tenants,  butments,  and 
bounding?.  Among  the  Romans,  there  were  designa¬ 
tions  of  the  confuls  and  other  magiftrates,  fome  time 
before  their  eleClion. 

DESIGNATOR,  a  Roman  officer,  who  afligned 
and  marked  each  perfon  his  place  and  rank  in  public 
ceremonies,  ftiows,  proceffions,  &c.  The  word  is 
formed  from  the  verb  deftgnare ,  “  to  defign.” 

The  defignator  was  a  kind  of  marfhal,  or  mafter  of 
the  ceremonies,  who  regulated  the  feats,  march,  order, 
Sec.  There  were  defignators  at  funeral  folemnities, 
and  at  the  games,  theatre,  and'  ftiows,  who  not  only 
affigned  every  one  his  place,  but  alfo  led  him  to  it ; 
as  appears  from  the  prologue  to  the  Poenulus  of  Plau¬ 
tus.  Much  of  the  fame  nature  were  the  agonathetee 
of  the  Greeks. 

DESIGNING,  the  art  of  delineating  or  drawing 
the  appearance  of  natural  obje£ts,  by  lines  on  a  plane. 
To  defign,  according  to  the  rules  of  mathematics, 
makes  the  obje£tof  perfpe&ive,  See  Perspective. 

DESPOT,  a  term  fometimes  ufed  for  an  abfolute 
'  prince:  (fee  next  article).  The  word,  in  its  firft 
origin,  fignified  the  fame  with  the  Latin  herus,  and 
the  Englifh  mafter :  but  in  time  it  underwent  the  fame 
fate  on  medals,  as,  among  the  Latins,  Ctefar  did  with 
regard  to  Auguftus ;  BACIAElC  anfwering  to  Auguf- 
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tus,  and  AECIIOTHC,  dejpotes ,  to  Caefar.  See  Caesar.  Defpot 
Thus,  Nicephorus  having  ordered  his  fon  Stauracius  to  H 
be  crowned,  the  fon,  out  of  refpeft,  would  only  take  , 
the  name  AECIIOTHC,  leaving  to  his  father  that  of  V 
BACIAETC.  For  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  it  was  juft  a- 
bout  the  time  that  the  emperors  began  to  ceafe  to  ufe 
Latin  inferiptions.  This  delicacy,  however,  did  not 
laft  long  ;  for  the  following  emperors  preferred  the 
quality  of  AECIIOTHC  to  that  of  BACIAETC,  particu¬ 
larly  Conftantine,  Michael  Ducas,  Nicephorus  Boto- 
niates,  Rom  an  us  Diogenes,  the  Comneni,  and  fome 
others.  In  imitation  of  the  princes,  the  princeffes  like- 
wife  aflumed  the  title  of  AECIIOINA. 

It  was  the  emperor  Alexius,  furnamed  the  angel, . 
that  created  the  dignity  of  defpot,  and  made  it  the 
firft  after  that  of  emperor,  above  that  of  Auguftus  or 
Sebaftocrator  and  Caefar.  See  August. 

The  defpots  were  ufually  tjie  emperor’s  Tons  or  fons- 
in-law,  and  their  colleagues  or  copartners  in  the  empire, 
as  well  as  their  preemptive  heirs.  The  defpots  that 
were  fons  of  the  emperors  had  more  privileges  and 
authority  than  thofe  that  were  only  fons-in-law.  Co- 
din,  p.  38.  deferibes  the  habits  and  ornaments  of  the 
defpot.  See  the  notes  of  Father  Goar  on  that  author, 

Under  the  fuccefTors  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  the  title 
defpot  of  Sparta  was  given  to  the  emperor’s  fon  or  bro¬ 
ther,  who  had  the  city  of  Sparta  or  Lacedemon  by 
way  of  apannege. 

Despot  is  at  prefent  a  title  of  quality  given  to 
Wallachia,  Servia,  and  fome  of  the  neighbouring 
countries. 

DESPOTICAL,  in  general,  denotes  any  thing 
that  is  uncontrouled  and  abfolute  ;  but  is  particularly 
ufed  for  an  arbitrary  government,  where  the  power  of 
the  prince  is  unlimited,  and  his  will  a  law  to  his  fub- 
jeds  ;  fuch  as  thofe  of  Turkey,  Perfia,  and  moft  of 
the  eaftern  governments  ;  and  even  thofe  of  Europe,, 
if  we  except  the  republics,  our  own,  and  of  late  the 
French  government. 

DESPOUILLE,  in  Heraldry ,  the  whole  cafe,  fkin, 
or  Hough  of  a  beaft,  with  the  head,  feet,  tail,  and  all 
appurtenances,  fo  that  being  filled  and  fluffed  it  looks 
like  the  entire  creature. 

DESPREAUX.  See  Boileau. 

DESSAULl,  Peter  Joseph,  a  diftinguifhed 
French  furgeon,  was  born  at  Magny  Vernois,  a  village- 
of  Franche  Comte,  in  the  year  1744.  He  was  de¬ 
fended  of  parents  of  an  humble  rank  in  life.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  early  part  of  his  education  in  a  fchool  of 
the  Jefuits,  and  was  deftined  for  the  church  ;  but  his 
own  inclination  tended  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine,  and 
in  this  he  was  at  length  indulged,  and  fettled  as  an  ap¬ 
prentice  in  the  military  hofpital  of  Befort.  Here  he' 
acquired  fome  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  furgery  ;  and 
having  previoufly  made  confiderable ’progrefs  in  ma¬ 
thematical  ftudies,  be  applied  this  knowledge,  after  the 
example  of  Borelli  and  others,  to  the  inveftigation  of 
physiological  fubjedls.  He  tranflated  the  work  of  Bo¬ 
relli,  De  Mot u  Animalium ,  and  added  notes  and  illuf- 
trations,  in  which,  although  he  proceeded  upon  wrong 
principles,  he  difeovered  at  a  very  early  period  ftrong 
proofs  of  his  zeal  and  induftry. 

About  his  20th  year  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  en¬ 
joyed  the  beft  opportunities  of  ftoring  his  mind  with 
the  knowledge  of  furgery  and  anatomy,  which  he  pro- 

fecuted 
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UfiflV.uIt.  fecuted  with  the  utmofl:  ardour  and  fuccefs.  He  fpent 

- -  almo't  the  whole  of  liis  time  at  the  anatomical  theatres 

and  hofpitals;  but  by  this  clofe  attendance  h.s  health 
fullered  greatly.  He  was  feized  with  a  cacheaical  dil- 
eafe,  which  confined  him  to  bed  for  a  twelvemonth  ; 
end  he  was  indebted  for  his  recovery  to  the  vigour  of 
his  conilitution,  and  the  kind  offices  of  a  young  friend 
who  conftantly  watched  the  progrefs  of  his  diforder. 

H's  health  being  re-e(labliffied,  neither  his  circurn- 
flances  nor  the  a&ivity  of  his  mind  would  permit  him 
to  indulge  in  repofe.  He  commenced  teacher  of  ana¬ 
tomy  in- the  winter  of  17 (16,  and  was  foon  attended 
by  300  pupils,  a  great  proport, on  of  whom  was  older 
than  himfelf.  But  this  fuccefs  excited  the  jealoufy  o 
the  eftabliffied  teachers  and  profeffors,  who  exerted  a1' 
the  influence  of  authority  to  filence  him;  and  althoug 
he  was  patronifed  and  protected  by  fome  furgeons  of 
great  eminence,  the  oppofrtion  which  he  met  with 
would  have  obliged  him  to  renounce  public  teaching 
had  he  not  been  permitted  to  go  on  by  the  expedient 
of  adopting  the  name  of  another  as  a  "'s 

reputation  was  now  greatly  extended  ;  but  ftill  he  de¬ 
clined  private  praflice,  till  he  was  eftablifhed  in  fome 
diflinguiffied  public  ftation.  In  the  year  1776,  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  corporation  of  furgeons,  and 
it  would  appear  that  his  finances  were  at  this  time  ex- 
‘  tiemely  limited,  from  the  circumftance  of  his  being 
indulged  by  that  body  in  paying  h.s  fees  when  it 
ihould  be  convenient  for  himfelf.  He  fucceffively  fil¬ 
led  the  honourable  ftatior.s  in  the  corporation  and  aca¬ 
demy  of  furgery,  and  in  the  year  1 782,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  furgeon- major  "to  the  hofp.tal  ^fo  fiXfur 
^  Deffault  was  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  firlt  lur- 
geons  of  Paris.  He  fucceeded  to  the  next  vacancy  at 
the  Hotel  Dieu  ;  and  after  the  death  of  Moreau  ai¬ 
med  the  whole  furgical  department  of  that  hofp  ta 
was  intruded  to  him.  Here  he  indituted  a  clinical 
frhool  of  -furgerv,  on  a  liberal  and  extenfive  plan, 
which  at  trailed  a  great  concourfe  of  Undents,  not  on¬ 
ly  from  every  part  of  France,  but  alfo  from  foreign 
countries.  An  audience  compofed  of-  600  fludems 
frequently  met  to  hear  h.s  infirua.o.is,  and  mod  of  the 
furgeons  of  the  French  army  derived  their  knowledge 
from  his  le&ures. 

The  furgical  praaice  of  Deffault  was  always  did, n- 
guifhed  for  its  efficacy  and  fimplicity.  Among  the  im¬ 
provements  which  he  introduced  into  furgery  may  be 
mentioned  bandages  for  the  retention  of  Mured 
limbs,  the  ufe  of  compreffions  in  promoting  the  cure 
of  ulcers  the  ufe  of  ligature  m  umbilical  hernia  of 
chiWren  the  extraftion  of  loofe  cartilages  in  joints 

tTo!  bougin  in  tclM*.  of  *« 

that  of  eladic  probes  in  contraaions  of  the  urethia. 
He  alfo  introduced  effential  improvements  in  the  con- 
druaion  of  various  furgical  indruments. 

In  the  year  1791,  he  publiflied  a  work  entitled 
'journal  de  Chirurgerie ,  the  objea  of  which  was  to  re¬ 
cord  the  mod  intereding  cafes  which  occurred  in  his 
clinical  fchool,  with  the  remarks  which  he  made  upon 
them  in  the  courfe  of  his  leflures.  The  editing  of 
this  work  was  intruded  to  his  pupils.  But  in  the  midff 

of  his  valuable  labours  he  became  obnoxious  to  fome 
of  the  prevailing  parties  of  that  turbulent  period,  and 
in  1 792  he  was  denounced  to  the  popular  feaions  in 
the  cant  language  of  the  times,  as  an  egotijl  or  tndif- 
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ferent.  After  being  twice  examined,  he  was  feized  Defiault 

while  he  was  delivering  a  lefture,  carried  away  from  Dcf»t0_ 

his  theatre,  and  committed  to  the  pnfon  of  the  Buxero-  , - - - 

bourg.  But  in  three  days  he  was  liberated  and  per¬ 
mitted  to  refume  all  his  funaions.  When  the  fchoo 
of  health  was  edabliffied,  he  was  appointed  clinical 
ptofeffor  for  external  maladies;  and  it  was  through  his 
means  that  the  Eveche  was  converted  into  an  holpital 

for  furgical  operations.  ....  ,  .  y 

The*  horrid  feenes  which  were  exhibited  in  May 
170;,  made  fo  deep  an  impreffion  on  his  mind,  from 
the  a'pprehcnfion  of  a  renewal  of  the  horrors  which 
he  had  formerly  experienced,  that  he  was  feized  with  a 
fever,  accompanied  with  delirium;  and  this  put  an 
end  to  his  life  on  the  ill  of  June,  the  fame  year,  at 
the  age  of  51.  He  had  attended  the  dauphin  in  the 
temple  ;  and  from  the  circumflance  of  his  death  hav¬ 
ing  happened  but  a  fliort  time  before  that  prince,  an 
opinion  was  prevalent  among  the  populace  that  he  was 
poiioned,  becaufe  he  refufed  to  do  any  thing  againft 
the  dauphin’s  life.  This  ftory  feems  to  have  no 
foundation,  but  it  affords  a  proof  of  the  opinion  held 
by  the  public  of  Deffault’*  integrity.  A  penf.on  was 
fettled  on  his  widow  by  the  republic.  Janie  and 
not  emolument,  had  been  always  the  objedl  o 
ambition  ;  for  he  negletled  many  opportunities  of  ac¬ 
quiring  wealth.  Indifferent  to  all  ether  pleafures  and 
purfuits,  Deffault  was  folely  and  paffionately  attached 
to  his  profeffion.  His  temper  was  ardent,  and  ome- 
times  rather  violent;  but  his  fentiments  were  always 
elevated  and  noble.  The  only  work  of  winch  he 
to  be  confidered  as  the  foie  author,  is  entitled  Trait,? 
des  Maladies  chirurgicales,  et  des  Operations  qui  leu 

conviennent ,  in  2  vols  Svo.  .  r 

DESSAW,  a  city  of  Upper  Saxony  in  Genrmny 

fituated  on  the  river  Elbe,  60  ^V^TT^w  E 
den,  and  fubjeft  to  the  prmce  of  Anhalt  Deffaw.  B. 

L°DESSERT,  or  Desert,  a  fervice  of  fruits  and 
fweetmeats,  ufually  ferved  up  laft  at  table 

DESS1CCATIVE,  or  Desiccative,  in  Phar¬ 
macy,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch  topical  nied.cmes  as 
dry  up  the  humours  flowing  to  a  wound  or  ulcer. 
DESTINIES,  in  Mythology.  See  Parctr. 
DESTINY,  among  philofophers  and  divines,  see 

^DESTRUCTION,  in  general,  an  alteration  of  any 
thing  from  its  natural  ftate  to  one  contrary  to  nature, 
whereby  it  is  deemed  the  fame  with  Corruption. 

A  chemical  deftruftion,  or  corruption,  is  nothing 
but  a  refolution  of  the  whole  naturally  mixt  body  into 

ItS  DESUDATION,  in  Medicine,  a  profufe  and  inor¬ 
dinate  fweat,  fucceeded  by  an  eruption  of  puflults, 
called  fudamina ,  or  heat  pimples. 

DESULTOR,  in  antiquity,  a  vaulter  or  leap  , 
who  leading  one  horfe  by  the  bridle,  and  nding  ano¬ 
ther’  jumped  from  the  back  of  one  to  the  other,  as  the 
culfom  was  after  they  had  run  feveral  courfes  or  heats. 

This  pra£tice  required  great  dexterity,  being  pe 
formed  before  the"  ufe  of  either  faddles  or  fl.nups 
The  cuftom  was  praftifed  in  the  araiy  when  necefl  ty 
required  it;  but  chiefly  amongft  the  Numid.ans  who 
always  carried  with  them  two  horfes  at  leaft  for  t  t 
purpofe,  changing  them  as  they  tired.  Ihe  Gree 
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J?etach-  and  PwOmans  borrowed  the  praftice  from  them  ;  but 
.  ment  oniy  ufecj  jt  at  raceSj  games,  &.c#  The  Sarmatce  were 
Detinue.  gfeat  mafters  of  this  exercife,  and  the  huffars  have 
y...;  flill  fome  remains  of  it. 

DETACHMENT,  in  military  affai  rs,  a  certain 
number  of  foldiers  drawn  out  from  feveral  regiments 
or  companies  equally,  to  be  employed  as  the  general 
thinks  proper,  whether  on  an  attack,  at  a  fiege,  or  in 
parties  to  fcour  the  country. 

•  DETENTION  (from  detineo ,  “I  detain”),  the  pof- 
fefFion  or  holding  of  lands,  or  the  like,  from  fome 
other  claimant.  The  word  is  chiefly  ufed  in  an  ill 
fenfe,  for  an  unjuli  withholding,  &c. 

DE  I  ENT  S,  in  a  clock,  are  thofe  flops  which,  by 
being  lifted  up  or  let  fall  down,  lock  and  unlock  the 
clock  in  flriking. 

Detent -Wheel,  or  Hoop-Wheel,  in  a  clock,  that 
wheel  which  has  a  hoop  almoft  round  it,  wherein 
there  is  a  vacancy,  at  which  the  clock  locks. 

DETERGENTS,  in  Pharmacy,  fuch  medicines  as 
arc  not  only  foftening  and  adheiive,  but  alfo,  by  a  pe¬ 
culiar  aftivity,  conjoined  with  luitable  configuration 
of  parts,  are  apt  to  abrade  and  carry  along  with  them 
fuch  particles  as  they  lay  hold  on  in  their  paffage. 

DETERIORATION,  the  impairing  or  rendering 
any  thing  worfe  *,  it  is  jufl  the  reverfe  of  melioration? 

DETERMINATE  problem,  is  that  which  has 
but  one  folution,  or  a  certain  limited  number  of  folu- 
tions }  in  contradiftinftion  to  an  indeterminate  problem, 
which  admits  of  infinite  folutions. 

Determinate  SeBion ,  the  name  of  atraft  or  general 
problem,  written  by  the  ancient  geometrician  Apollo¬ 
nius.  None  of  this  work  has  come  down  to  us,  ex¬ 
cepting  fome  extrafts  and  an  account  of  it  by  Pappus, 
in  the  Preface  to  the  7th  book  of  his  Mathematical 
Colleftions.  He  there  fays  that  the  general  problem 
was,  “  To  cut  an  infinite  right  line  in  one  point  fo, 
that,  of  the  fegments  contained  between  the  point  of 
fe&ion  fought,  and  given  points  in  the  faid  line,  either 
the  fquare  on  one  of  them,  or  the  reftangle  contained 
by  two  of  them,  may  have  a  given  ratio,  either  to  the 
rectangle  contained  by  one  of  them  and  a  given  line,  or 
to  the  reftangle  contained  by  two  of  them.” 

DET  ERMINATION,  in  mechanics,  fignifies  much 
the  fame  with  the  tendency  or  direftion  of  a  body  in 
motion.  S-e  Mechanics. 

Determination,  among  fchool-divines,  is  an  aft  of 
divine  power,  limiting  the  agency  of  fecond  caufes,  in 
every  infiance,  to  what  the  Deity  predeflinated  con¬ 
cerning  them.  ;See  Predestination. 

DETERSIVES,  the  fame  with  Detercents. 
DETINUE,  in  Law,  a  writ  or  aftion  that  lies 
againfl  one  who  has  got  goods  or  other  things  deli¬ 
vered  to  him  to  keep,  and  afterwards  refufes  to  deliver 
them.  In  this  aftion,  the  thing  detained  is  generally 
to  be  recovered,  and  not  damages  5  but  if  one  can¬ 
not  recover  the  thing  itfelf,.  he  fliall  recover  damages 
for  the  thing,  and  alfo  for  the  detainer.  Detinue  .lies 
for  any  thing  cettain  and  valuable,  wherein  one  may' 
have  a  property  or  right  ;  as  for  a  horfe,  cow,  fheep, 
hens,  dogs,  jewels,  plate,  cloth,  bags  of  money,  lacks 
of  corn,  &c.  It  mufl  be  laid  fo  certain,  that  the 
thing  detained  may  be  known  and  recovered  :  and 
therefore,  for  money  out  of  a  bag,  or  corn  out  of  a 
lack  it  lies  not ;  for  the  money  or  corn  cannot 
Von.  VII.  Part  I, 
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in  this  cafe  be  known  from  other  money  or  corn  *,  fo 
that  the  party  mufl  have  an  aftion  on  the  cafe,  &c. 
Yet  detinue  may  be  brought  for  a  piece  of  gold  of  the 
price  of  22s.  thought  not  for  22s.  in  money. 

DETONATION,  ill  Chemiflry ,  fignifies  an  explo- 
fion  with  nolle  made  by  the  ludden  inflammation  of 
fome  combuflible  body  :  fuch  are  the  explofions  of 
gunpowder,  fulminating  gold,  and  fulminating  powder . 
See  Chemistry  Index . 

’  TRANCHE,  in  Heraldry,  a  line  bend-wife, 
proceeding  always  from  the  dexter  fide,  but  not  from 
the  very^  angle  diagonally  athwart  the  fnield. 

DET  FINGEN,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  in  the  territory  of  Hanau. 
Here  the  Auflrians  and  the  Britifli,  in  June  1743, 
were  attacked  by  the  French,  who  met  with  a  repulie; 
but  as  the  allies  were  inferior  in  number,  they  could 
not  make  the  advantage  of  it  they  might  otherwife 
have  done.  E.  Long.  8.  45.  N.  Lit.  50.  8. 

DEV  A,  or  Deuna,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town 
of  the  Cornavii  in  Britain.  Now  Chefler,  on  the  Dee. 
YV.  Long.  3.  o.  N.  Lat.  53.  15. 

DEUCALEDONIUS  oceanus,  fuppofed  to  be 
derived  from  the  Gaelic  words  Duah  Gael,  the  nor¬ 
thern  Highlanders ;  the  fea  on  the  north-wefl  of  Scot¬ 
land. 

DEUCALION,  king  of  Theflaly.  The  flood  faid 
to  have  happened  in  his  time  (1500  B.  C.),  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  only  an  inundation  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  occafioned  by  heavy  rains,  and  an  earthquake 
that  flopped  the  courfe  of  the  river  Peneus  where  it 
ufually  difcharged  itfelf  into  the  fea.  On  thefe  cir- 
cumflances  the  fable  of  Deucalion’s  flood  is  founded. 
— According  to  thf  fable,  he  ivas  the  fon  of  Prome¬ 
theus.  He  governed  his  people  with  equity  ;  but  the 
reft  of  mankind  being  extremely  wicked,  were  de- 
ftroyed  by  a  flood,  while  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  his 
queen  faved  themfelves  by  afeending  Mount  Parnaffus. 
When  the  waters  were  decrealed,  they  went  and  con- 
fulted  the  oracle  of  Themis,  on  the  means  by  which 
the  earth  was  to  be  rcpeopled  :  when  they  weie  or¬ 
dered  to  veil  their  heads  and  faces,  to  unloofe  their  gir¬ 
dles,  and  throw  behind  their  backs  the  bones  of  their 
great  mother.  At  this  advice  Pyrrha  was  feized  with 
horror;  but  Deucalion  explained  the  myflery,  by  obfer- 
ving,  that  their  great  mother  mufl  mean  the  earth,  and 
her  bones  :he  ftones;  when  taking  them  up,  thofe  Deu¬ 
calion  threw  over  his  head  became  men,  and  thofe 
thrown  by  Pyrrha,  women. 

Some  have  fuppofed  that  Deucalion,  whom  the 
Greeks  have  reprefented  under  a  variety  of  charafters,' 
and  concerning  whom  their  poets  have  given  many  fa¬ 
bulous  accounts,  was  the  fame  with  the  patriarch 
Noah;  and  that  Deucalion’s  flood  in  Theffaly,  as  well 
as  that  of  Ogyges  in  Attica,  and  of  Prometheus  in 
-y-gypt)  "ere  the  lame  with  that  of  Noah  recorded  in 
lcripture.  Diodorus  Siculus  exprefsly  fays,  that  in 
the  deluge  which  happened  in  the  time  of  Deucalion 
almoft  all  fledr  died.  Apollodorus  having  mentioned 
Deucalion  “  configned  to  an  ark,”  takes  no¬ 

tice,  upon  his  quitting  it,  of  his  offering  up  an  imme¬ 
diate  facrifice.  An  m,  “  to  the  God  who  delivered 
him.”  As  he  was  the  father  of  mankind,  the  an¬ 
cients  have  given  him  great  dignity  and  univerfal  mo¬ 
narchy  j  though  fometimes  he  is  reduced  to  a  petty 
A  a  king 
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Apollonius  Rhodlus  makes  him  a  fucceeded  to  the  title  of  earl  of  Effex  at  ten  years  _of 
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king  of  Theffaly.  - 

native  of  Greece,  and  the  fon  of  Prometheus.  We 
may  learn,  however,  from  their  confuted  hiftory,  that 
the  perfon  represented  was  the  firft  of  men,  through 
whom  religious  rites  were  renewed,  cities  built,  and 
civil  polity  eftablifhed  in  the  world  ;  none  of  which 
circumftances  are  applicable  to  any  king  of  Greece. 
Philo  affures  us,  that  the  Grecians,  call  the  perfon 
Deucalion,  but  the  Chaldeans  ftyle  him  Noe,  m  whole 
time  there  happened  the  great  eruption  of  waters. 
But  as  Lucian  lias  given  us  the  moft  particular  hiitory 
of  the  deluge,  and  that  which  comes  neareft  to  the 
account  given  by  Mofes ;  and  as  he  was  »  native  of 
Samofata,  a  city  of  Commagene  upon  the  Euphrates, 
a  part  of  the  world  where  memorials  of  the  deluge 
were  particularly  preferved,  and  where  an  obvious  re¬ 
ference  to  that  hiftory  may  be  obferved  in  the  rites 
and  worlhip  of  the  country,  we  (hall  give  the  following 
extrad  of  what  he  fays  on  the  fubjeft.  Having  de- 
fcribed  Noah  under  the  name  of  Deucalion,  he  lays, 
that  the  prefent  race  of  mankind  are  difterent  from 
thofe  who  firft  exifted  ;  for  thofe  of  the  antediluvian 
world  were  all  deftroyed.  The  prefent  world  is  peo¬ 
pled  from  the  fons  of  Deucalion  ;  having  increafed  to 
fo  great  a  number  from  one  perfon.  In  refpeft  to  the 
former  brood,  they  were  men  of  violence,  and  lawlels 
in  their  dealings.  They  regarded  not  oaths,  nor  ob¬ 
ferved  the  rites  of  hofpitality,  nor  fliowed  mercy  to 
thofe  who  fued  for  it.  On  this  account  they  were 
doomed  to  deftruaion  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  there  was 
a  mighty  eruption  of  waters  from  the  earth,  attended 
with  heavy  fhowers  from  above  ;  fo  that  the  rivers 
fvvelled,  and  the  fea  overflowed,  till  the  whole  earth 
was  covered  with  a  flood,  and  all  flefh  drowned.  Deu- 
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age  ;  and  about  two  years  after  was  fent  by  his  guar¬ 
dian,  Lord  Burleigh,  to  Trinity-college  m  Cambridge. 
He  took  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts  in  1582,  and  loon 
after  retired  to  his  feat  at  Lampfie  in  South  Wales. 
He  did  not  however  continue  long  in  this  retreat  5  tor 
we  find  him,  in  his  feventeenth  year,  at  the  court  ot 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  immediately  honoured  him  with 
fino-ular  marks  of  her  favour.  Authors  feem  very 
unneceffarily  perplexed  to  account  for  this  young  earl  s 
gracious  reception  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth.  The 
reafons  are  obvious-,  he  was  her  relation  the  fon  of  one 
of  her  moft  faithful  fervants,  the  fon-in-law  of  her  ia- 
vourite  Leicefter,  and  a  very  handfome  and  accom- 
plilhed  youth.  Towards  the  end  of  the  following 
vear,  it8c,  he  attended  the  earl  of  Leicefter  to  Hol¬ 
land;  and  gave  fignal  proofs  of  his  perfonal  courage 
during  the  campaign  of  1586,  particularly  at  the  battle 
of  Zutphen,  where  the  gallant  Sidney  was  mortally 
wounded.  On  this  occafion  the  earl  of  Leicefter  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knight  banneret. 

In  the  year  1587,  Leicefter  being  appointed  lord 
fteward  of  the  houfehold,  Effex  fucceeded  him  m  the 
honourable  poll  of  mafter  of  the  horfe  ;  and  the  year 
following,  when  the  queen  affembled  an  army  at  Til¬ 
bury  to  oppofe  the  Spanifh  invafion,  Effex  was  made 
general  of  the  horfe.  From  this  time  he  was  considered 
as  the  happy  favourite  of  the  queen.  And  if  there 
was  any  mark  yet  wanting  to  fix  the  people  s  opinion 
in  that  refpeft,  it  was  Ihown  by  the  queen  s  conferring 
on  him  the  honour  of  the  garter..  , 

We  need  not  wonder  that  fo  quick  an  elevation,  and 
to  fo  great  a  height,  fiiould  affeft  fo  young  a  man  as 
the  earl  of  Effex  ;  who  ftiowed  from  henceforwards  a 


was  covered  with  a  flood  and  all  flefti  drowned.  Deu-  *  *  e*[  °f  ;rit  often  behaved  petulantly  enough 

oalion  alone  was  preferved,  to  repeoplethe  world.Ihs  >  g  P  who  yet  did  not  love  to  be  con- 

mercy  was  fhown  to  him  on  account  of  his  juftice  and  to  tne  queen  ^ . - this  time 

•  xt'  _ f i nrv  txtqc  m  tins  manner  % 


piety.  His  prefervation  was  c Hefted  in  this  manner  ; 
he  put  all  his  family,  both  his  fons  and  their  wives, 
into  a  vaft  ark  which  he  had  provided,  and  he  went 
into  it  himfelf.  At  the  fame  time  animals  of  every 
fpecies,  boars,  horfes,  lions,  ferpents,  whatever  lived 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  followed  him  by  pairs  : 
all  which  he  received  into  the  ark,  and  experienced  no 
evil  from  them  ;  for  there  prevailed  a.  wonderful  har¬ 
mony  throughout  by  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
Deity  Thus  were  they  wafted  with  him  as  long  as 
the  flood  endured.  After  this  he  proceeds  to  mention, 
that  upon  the  difappearing  of  the  waters  Deucalion 
went  forth  from  the  ark,  and  railed  an  altar  to  God. 

Dr  Bryant  produces  a  variety  of  monuments  that 
bear  an  obvious  reference  to  the  deluge  in  the  Gentile 
hiftory,  befides  this  account  of  Deucalion,  and  his 
food.  Analyfis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  vol.  11.  p.  193 
. — 2  CO. 

DEVENSHRING.  See  Devon sh bring. 

DEVENTER,  a  large,  ftrong,  trading,  and  po¬ 
pulous  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  Overyffel,  with 
an  univerfity.  It  is  furrounded  with  ftrong  walls, 
flanked  with  feveral  towers,  and  with  ditches  Wl° 
water.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Iffel,  55  miles  eaft  of 
Amfterdam,  and  42  weft  of  Bentheim.  E.  Long.  5. 

8.  N.  Lat.  52.  18.  .  r  r 

DEVEREUX,  Robert,  earl  of  Effex,  the  ion ot 

Walter  Devereux,  Vifcount  Hereford,  was  born  at  Ne- 
therwood  ip  Herefordfhire,  in  the  year  1307.  He 


trolled  by  her  fubjcfts.  His  eagernefs  about  this  time 
to  difpute  her  favour  with  Sir  Charles  Blunt,  afterwards 
LordVountjoy  and  earl  of  Devonfture  coft  him  fome 
blood  ;  for  Sir  Charles,  thinking  himfelf  aflronted  by 
the  earl,  challenged  him,  and  after  a  fliort  difpute 
wounded  him  in  the  knee.  The  queen,  fo  far  from 
being  difpleafed  with  it,  is  laid  to  have  fworn  a  good 
round  oath,  that  it  was  fit  fomebody  flmuld  take  him 
down,  otherwife  there  would  be  no  ruling  him.  How¬ 
ever,  file  reconciled  the  rivals ;  who,  to  their  honour, 
continued  good  friends  as  long  as  they  lived. 

The  gallant  Effex,  however,  was  not/o  ^ely  cap¬ 
tivated  with  his  fituation  as  to  become  mfenfible  to  the 
allurements  of  military  glory.  In  1589,  Sir  John 
Norris  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  having  failed  on  an  ex¬ 
pedition  again!!  Spain,  our  young  favourite  without 
the  permiflion  or  knowledge  of  h.s  royal 
lowed  the  fleet  ;  which  he  joined  as  they  were  failing 
towards  Liftion,  and  afted  with  great  refolution  in  the 
repulfe  of  the  Spanifli  garrifon  of  that  cilj.  The .queen 
wrote  him  a  very  fevere  letter  on  the  occafion ,  but  fhe 
was,  after  his  return,  foon  appealed.  Vet  it  was  not 
long  before  he  again  incurred  her  difpleafure,  by  m 
rymg  the  widow  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  In  1591,  he 
was  lent  to  France  with  the  command  of  40CO  men 
to  the  afliftance  of  Henry  IV.  In  1596,  he  was  joined 
with-  the  lord  high  admiral  Howard  in  tb. -- J 
of  the  famous  expedition  againft  Cadiz,  the  fuccels  ot 

which  is  univerfally  known.  In  i597  he  wavap- 
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•  pointed  matter  of  the  ordnance  $  and  the  fame  year 
commanded  another  expedition  againft  Spain,  called 
the  IJland  voyage ,  the  particulars  of  which  are  alfo  well 
known. 

Soon  after  his  return,  he  was  created  earl  marttial  of 
England 5  and  on  the  death  of  the  great  Lord  Burleigh, 
in  IJ98,  elected  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  This  is  reckoned  one  of  the  laft  inftances  of 
this  great  man’s  felicity,  who  was  now  advanced  too 
high  to  lit  at  eafe  5  and  thofe  \yho  longed  for  his  ho¬ 
nours  and  employments,  very  clofely  applied  them- 
felves  to  bring  about  his  fall.  The  firtt  great  ttiock  he 
received  in  regard  to  the  queen’s  favour,  arofe  from  a 
warm  difpute  between  her  majetty  and  himfelf,  about 
the  choice  of  fome  fit  and  able  perfon  to  fuperintend 
the  affairs  of  Ireland.  The  affair  is  related  by  Cam¬ 
den  )  who  tells  us,  that  nobody  was  prefent  but  the 
lord  admiral,  Sir  Robert  Cecil  fecretary,  and  Winde- 
bank  clerk  of  the  feal.  The  queen  looked  upon  Sir 
William  Knolls,  uncle  to  Effex,  as  the  molt  proper 
perfon  for  that  charge  :  Effex  contended,  that  Sir 
George  Carew  was  a  much  fitter  man  for  it.  When 
the  queen  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  approve  his  choice, 
he  fo  far  forgot  himfelf  and  his  duty,  as  to  turn  his 
back  upon  her  in  a  contemptuous  manner  5  which  in- 
folence  her  majetty  not  being  able  to  bear,  gave  him  a 
box  on  the  ear,  and  bid  him  go  and  be  hanged.  Effex, 
like  a  blockead,  put  his  hand  to  his  fword,  and  fwore 
revenge.  Where  was  his  gallantry  on  this  occafion  > 
Could  a  ttroke  from  an  angry  woman  tinge  the  honour 
of  a  gallant  foldier  ?  This  violent  ftorm,  however,  foon 
fubfided  )  and  they  were  again  reconciled,  at  leatt  ap¬ 
parently. 

The  total  redu&ion  of  Ireland  being  brought  upon 
the  tapis  foon  after,  the  earl  was  pitched  upon  as  the 
only  man  from  whom  it  could  be  expelled.  This  was 
an  artful  contrivance  of  his  enemies,  who  hoped  by  this 
means  to  ruin  him.  Nor  were  their  expe&ations  dif- 
appointed.  He  declined  this  fatal  preferment  as  long 
as  he  could  :  but  perceiving  that  he  ftiould  have  no 
quiet  at  home,  he  accepted  \  and  his  committion  for 
lord  lieutenant  patted  the  great  feal  on  the  1 2th  of 
March  1598,  His  enemies  now  began  to  infinuate 
that  he  had  fought  this  command,  for  the  fake  of 
greater  things  which  he  then  was  meditating ;  but 
there  is  a  letter  of  his  to  the  queen,  preferved  in  the 
Harleian  colle&ions,  which  fhows,  that  he  was  fo  far 
from  entering  upon  it  with  alacrity,  that  he  looked 
upon  it  rather  as  a  banifhment,  and  a  place  affigned  him 
for  a  retreat  from  his  fovereign’s  difpleafure,  than  a 
potent  government  beftowed  upon  him  by  her  favour. 
u  To  the  ^ hteen . 

“  From  a  mind  delighting  in  forrow  *,  from  fpirits 
wafted  with  paffion  \  from  a  heart  torn  in  pieces 
u  care,  grief,  and  travail  *,  from  a  man  that 

hateth  himfelf  and  all  things  elfe  that  keep  him  alive  j 
44  what  fervice  can  your  majetty  expeft,  fince  any  fer- 
“  vJce  deferves  no  more  than  banittiment  and  pro- 
“  feription  to  the  curfedett  of  all  ifiands  >  It  is  your 
rebels  pride  and  fucceftion  mutt  give  me  leave  to 
“  ranfom  myfelf  out  of  this  hateful  prifon,  out  of  my 
“  Joshed  body  5  which  if  it  happen  fo,  your  majetty 

*  have  no  caufe  to  miflike  the  fafhion  of  my  death, 
fince  the  courfe  of  my  life  could  never  pleafe  you. 
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“  Happy  he  could  finifh  forth  his  fate, 
a  In  forae  unhaunted  defert  moft  obfeure 

“  From  all  fociety,  from  love  and  hate 
u  Of  wordly  folk  ;  then  fhould  he  deep  fecure. 

“  Then  wake  again,  and  yield  God  ever  praife, 

“  Content  with  hips  and  haws,  and  brambleberry; 

“  In  contemplation  patting  out  his  days, 

0  And  change  of  holy  thoughts  to  mak^  him  merry. 
“  Who  when  he  dies,  his  tomb  may  be  a  bufh 
i(  Where  harmlefs  robin  dwells  with  gentle  thrufli. 

“  Your  majetty ’s  exiled  fervant, 

(t  Robert  Essex.’4 

The  earl  met  with  nothing  in  Ireland  but  ill  fuc- 
cefs  and  croffes  1  in  the  midft  of  which,  an  army  was 
fuddenly  railed  in  England,  under  the  command  of  the 
earl  of  Nottingham  j  nobody  well  knowing  why,  but 
in  reality  from  the  fuggeftions  of  the  earl’s  enemies  to 
the  queen,  that  he  rather  meditated  an  invafion  on  his 
native  country,  than  the  redu&ion  of  the  Iritti  rebels. 
This  and  other  confiderations  made  him  refolve  to  quit 
his  poll,  and  come  over  to  England  j  which  he  accord¬ 
ingly  did  without  leave.  He  burft  into  her  raajefty’s 
bed-chamber  as  Ihe  was  riling,  and  file  received  him 
with  a  mixture  of  tendernefs  and  feverity  :  but  (he 
foon  after  thought  fit  to  deprive  him  of  all  his  employ¬ 
ments,  except  that  of  matter  of  the  horfe.  He  was 
committed  to  the  cuftody  of  the  lord-keeper,  with 
whom  he  continued  fix  months.  No  fooner  had  he  re¬ 
gained  his  liberty,  than  he  was  guilty  of  many  extra¬ 
vagancies  5  to  which  he  was  inftigated  by  knaves  and 
fools,  but  perhaps  more  powerfully  by  his  own  paflions. 
He  firtt  determined  to  obtain  an  audience  of  the  queen 
by  force.  He  refufed  to  attend  the  council  when  fum- 
moned..  When  the  queen  fent  the  lord-keeper,  the 
lord  chief-juftice,  and  two  others,  to  know  his  grievan¬ 
ces,  he  confined  them  and  then  marched  with  his 
friends  into  the  city,  in  expe&ation  that  the  people 
would  rife  in  his  favour  *,  but  in  that  he  was  difap- 
pointed.  He  was  at  laft  befieged,  and  taken  in  his 
houfe  in  Effex-ftreet 5  committed  to  the  tower  \  tried 
by  his  peers,  condemned,  and  executed.  Thus  did 
this  brave  man,  this  favourite  of  the  queen,  this  idol  of 
the  people,  fall  a  facrifice  to  his  want  of  that  diftimu- 
lation,  that  cunning,  that  court-policy,  by  which  his 
enemies  were  enabled  to  effeft  his  ruin.  He  was  a  po¬ 
lite  fcholar,  and  a  generous  friend  to  literature. 

To  thofe  who  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  confult 
and  compare  the  feveral  authors  who  have  related  the 
ftory  of  this  unfortunate  earl,  it  mutt  appear  wonder¬ 
ful,  if,  as  hath  been  fuggefted,  he  was  really  beloved 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  (lie  fhould  confent  to  his  exe¬ 
cution.  Now  that  flie  had  conceived  a  tender  paffion 
for  him,  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  Mr  Walpole  in 
his  very  entertaining  and  inftru&ive  Catalogue  of  Noble 
Authors  : — “  I  am  aware  (fays  that  author)  that  it  is 
become  a  mode  to  treat  the  queen’s  paffion  for  him  as 
a  romance.  Voltaire  laughs  at  it  j  and  obferves,  that 
when  her  ftruggle  about  him  mutt  have  be  jn  the  great- 
eft  (the  time  of  his  death),  ftie  was  fixty-fight. — Had 
he  been  fixty-eight,  it  is  probable  flie  would  not  have 
been  in  love  with  him.” — “  Whenever  Effex  a&ed  a  fit 
of  ficknefs,  not  a  day  patted  without  the  queen’s  fend¬ 
ing  often  to  fee  him  )  and  once  went  fo  far  as  to  fit 
A  a  2  long 
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lone  by  him,  and  order  his  broths  and  things.  It  is  re¬ 
corded  by  a  diligent  obferver  of  that  court,  that  in  one 
of  his  fick  moods,  he  took  the  liberty  of  going  up  to 
the  queen  in  his  night-gown.  In  the  height  of  thefe 
fietful  fooleries,  there  was  a  milk  at  Black  Fryars 
on  the  marriage  of  Lord  Herbert  and  Mrs  Ruffel. 
Eight  lady  mafkers  chofe  eight  more  to  dance  the 
meafures.  Mrs  Fitton,  who  led  them,  went  to  the 
queen,  and  wooed  her  to  dance.  Her  majelly  : afked 
what  (lie  was  ?  AffeBion,  (lie  faid.  AffeBion  !  faid  the 
queen  ;  Affection  is  falfe.  Were  not  thefe  the  murmurs 
of  a  heart  ill  at  eafe  ?  Yet  her  majefty  rofe,  and 
danced.  She  was  then  fixty-eight.  Sure  it  was  as 

natural  for  her  to  be  in  love. 

Mr  Walpole  farther  obferves,  that  her  court  and 
contemporaries  had  an  uniform  opinion  ot  her  paUion 
for  Ellex,  and  quotes  feveral  intfances  from  a  letter 
written  by  Sir  Francis  B  icon  to  the  earl  y  in  which, 
among  other  things,  he  advifes  him  to  confult  her  ta  e 
in  his  very  apparel  and  geflures,  and  to  give  way 
any  other  inclination  (lie  may  have.  Sir  Francis  advi- 
fed  the  queen  herfelf,  knowing  her  inclination,  to  keep 
the  earl  about  her  for  fociety.  What  HenrylV.  of 
France  thought  of  the  queen’s  affec.ion  for  Lffex^  is 
evident  fiom  what  he  faid  to  her  anibaffador— ‘  -<ne 
fa  maje/le  ne  la  fferoit  jamais  fon  coufin  d' Effete  eloigner 
de  fon  cotillon." — After  his  confinement,  on  hearing 
he  was  ill,  (he  fent  him  word,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
that  if  (he  might  with  her  honour,  (he  would  vifit  him. 

“  If  (fays  Mr  Walpole)  tliefe  inftances  are  proble¬ 
matic,  are  the  following  fo  ?  In  one  of  the  curious 
letters  of  Rowland  White,  he  fays,  the  queen  hath  oj 
late  n fed  the  fair  Mrs  Bridges  with  words  and  blows  oj 
enter.  In  a  fubfequent  letter,  he  fays,  the  earl  is  again 
fallen  in  love  with  his  fair ef  B.  It  cannot  choofe  but 

come  to  the  queen's  ear,  and  then  he  is  undone.  —Effex 

himfelf  fays,  that  her  fond  parting  with  him  when  he 
fet  out  for  Ireland,  pierced  his  very  foul. 

Probably  the  reader  has  now  very  little  doubt  as  to 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  affeftion  for  the  unfortunate  Ellex  ■, 
bSt,  in  proportion  to  our  belief  of  the  exigence  of  the 
affcaion,  her  motives  for  confenting  to  his  execution 
become  more  inexplicable.  Queen  Elizabeth  had  a 
very  high  opinion  of  her  beauty  and  perfonal  attrac¬ 
tions,  and  probably  expefted  more  entire  adoration 
than  the  earl’s  pafiion  for  variety  would  fuffer  him  to 
pay.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  her  life,  (he  was  cer¬ 
tainly  an  objeft  of  difguft.  He  had  too  much  honeft 
fimplicity  in  his  nature  to  feign  a  pafiion  which  he  did 
not  feel.  She  foolifhly  gave  credit  to  the  (lories  of  his 
ambitious  projefts  incompatible  with  her  fafety  ;  and 
.was  informed  that  he  had  once  inadvertently  faid,  that 
'/he  grew  old  and  cankered,  and  that  her  mind  was  be¬ 
come  as  crooked  as  her  carcafe.  If  this  be  true  where 
is  the  woman  that  would  not  facrifice  fuch  a  lover  to 

her  refentment  ?  .... 

It  is  faid,  however,  that,  concerning  his  execution, 
her  maiefty  was  irrefolute  to  the  laft,  and  Tent  orders  to 
countermand  it :  but,  confidering  his  obftinacy  in  re- 
fufinc  to  aft  her  pardon,  afterwards  directed  that  he 
fiiould  die.  It  is  reported  that  the  queen,  m  the  heignt 
of  her  pafiion  for  the  earl  of  Effex,  had  given  him  a 
ring,  ordering  him  to  keep  it,  and  that  whatever  crime 
he  fhould  commit,  (he  would  pardon  him  when  he 
{ho aid  return  that  pledge.  The  earl,  upon  Ins  con- 
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demnation,  applied  to  Admiral  Howard’s  lady,  bis  re¬ 
lation,  defiring  her,  by  a  perfon  whom  (he  could  truit, 
to  return  it  into  the  queen’s  own  bands  ;  but  her  hui- 
band,  who  was  one  of  the  earl’s  greateft  enemies,  and 
to  whom  (he  had  imprudently  told  the  ctrcumftance, 
would  not  fuffer  her  to  acquit  herfelf  of  the  commtfiton ; 
fo  that  the  queen  confented  to  the  earl’s  death,  being 
full  of  indignation  againft  fo  proud  and  haughty  a  fpi- 
rit,  who  chofe  rather  to  die  than  implore  her  mercy. 
Some  time  after,  the  admiral’s  lady  fell  fick,  and  being 
near  her  death,  (lie  fent  word  to  the  queen  that  file  had 
fomething  of  great  confequence  to  communicate  be.ore 
(he  died.  The  queen  came  to  her  bedfide,  and  having 
ordered  all  her  attendants  to  withdraw,  the  lady  re¬ 
turned,  but  too  late,  the  ring,  defiring  to  be  excu.ed 
that  file  did  not  return  it  fooner :  on  which,  it  is 
faid,  the  queen  immediately  retired,  overwhelmed  with 

gn-The  earl  of  Effex  died  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of 
his  age  ;  leaving  by  his  lady  one  fon  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters.  „ 

DEVICE,  among  painters.  See  Devise. 

DEVIL  IDiabdus),  an  evil  angel,  one  oi  thole  ce- 
leftial  (pints  call  down  from  heaven  for  pretending  to 
equal  himfelf  with  God.  The  Ethiopians  paint  the 
devil  white,  to  be  even  with  the  Europeans  who  paint 

h‘ Tlmrf’is  no  mention  of  the  word  devil  in  the  Old 
Teftaraent,  but  only  of  the  word  Satan  and  Behai :  nor 
do  we  meet  with  it  in  any  heathen  authors,  tn  the  (elite 
it  is  taken  among  Chriftians,  that  is,  as  a  creature  re¬ 
volted  from  God.  Their  theology  went  no  (arther 

than  to  evil  genii  or  daemons.  .  - 

Some  of  the  American  idolaters  have  a  notion  of 
two  collateral  independent  beings,  one  of  "’homis 
good  and  the  other  evil  :  which  laft  they  imagine  has 
(he  direflion  and  fuperintendence  of  this  eaith  tor 
which  reafon  they  chiefly  worfli ip  him  -  whence  thofe 
that  give  us  an  account  of  the  religion  of  thefe  fat  ages 
give  out,  with  fome  impropriety,  that  they  P 

the  devil.  The  Chaldeans,  in  like  manner,  believed 
both  a  good  principle  and  an  evil  one  ;  which  laft  they 
imagined  was  an  enemy  to  mankind. 

Ifaiah,  fpeaking,  according  to  fome  commentators, 
of  the  fall  of  the  devil,  calls  htm  Lucifer ,  from  h.s 
former  elevation  and  ftate  of  glory  :  but  others  explain 
this  paffage  of  Ifaiah  in  reference  to  the  king  of  Ba¬ 
bylon,  who  had  been  precipitated  from  h.s  throne  and 
glory.  The  Arabians  call  Lucner,  ELhs  ;  which  fome 
think  is  only  a  diminutive  or  corrupuon  of  the  word 

DWDsru  on  the  Neck,  a  tormenting  engine  made  of 
iron,  flraitening  and  wincing  the  neck  of  a  > 

his  legs  together,  in  a  horrible  manner  ,  io. that  the 
more  he  ftirreth  in  it,  the  ftraiter  it  prefleth  him  ;  or- 
merlv  in  ufe  among  the  perfecuting  papiits.  _ 

DEVINCTION  ( DevinBio ),  in  antiquity,  w-a 
ufed  to  fignify  a  love  charm  or  incantation  to  gain  the 

affection  of  a  perfon  beloved. 

It  was  done  by  tying  knots ;  and  is  thus  defenbed 

by  Virgil  in  his  eighth  Eclogue  : 

NeBe  tribus  nodis  ternos,  Amarylli,  colores  :  _ 

Netle,  Amarylli,  rnodo ;  et  Veneris,  die ,  vincula  neb 7ft. 

DEVISE,  or  Device,  in  Heraldry,  Pcnn“”fy™^ 
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Devife  Sculpture ,  any  emblem  ufed  to  reprefent  a  certain  fa- 
I)  mily,  perfon,  aCtion,  or  quality  ;  with  a  fuitable  motto, 
l  —  w  applied  in  a  figurative  fenfe.  See  Motto. 

The  eficnce  of  a  device  confifts  in  a  metaphorical  fi- 
militude  between  the  things  reprefenting  and  repre- 
fented  :  thus,  a  young  nobleman,  of  great  courage  and 
ambition,  is  faid  to  have  borne  for  his  devife,  in  a  late 
caroufal  at  the  court  of  France,  a  rocket  mounted  in 
the  air,  with  this  motto  in  Italian,  “  poco  duri purche 
tn'mal%i exprefling,  that  he  preferred  a  fhort  life, 
provided  he  might  thereby  attain  to  glory  and  emi¬ 
nence. 

The  Italians  have  reduced  the  making  of  devifes  in¬ 
to  an  art,  fome  of  the  principal  laws  of  which  are  thefe  : 
i.  That  there  be  nothing  extravagant  or  monftrous  in 
the  figures.  2.  That  figures  be  never  joined  which 
have  no  relation  or  affinity  with  one  another  ;  except¬ 
ing  fome  whimfical  unions  eftablifhed  in  ancient  fables, 
which  cuflom  has  authorifed.  3.  That  the  human 
body  be  never  ufed.  4.  The  fewer  figures  the  better. 
5.  The  motto  fhould  be  every  way  fuitajile. 

Devise,  in  Law ,  the  aCt  whereby  a  perfon  bequeathes 
his  lands  or  tenements  to  another  by  his  laft  will  or 
teflament. 

DEUNX,  in  Roman  antiquity,  11  ounces,  or  -J-5-  of 
the  Libra. 

DEVOLVED,  fomething  acquired  by  right  of  de¬ 
volution.  Such  a  right  is  devolved  to  the  crown : 
fuch  an  eftate  devolved  on  M -  by  the  death  of 

N - 

T.  he  wrord  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  right,  acquired  by  a  fu- 
perior,  of  conferring  a  benefice,  when  the  inferior  and 
ordinary  collator  has  negle&eft  to  confer,  or  has  con¬ 
ferred  it  on  an  unqualified  perfon. 

If  a  patron  negle&s  to  prefent  to  a  benefice  in  fix 
months,  the  prefentation  lapfes  or  devolves  upon  the 
bifhop,  from  thence  to  the  primate,  and  from  thence 
to  the  king. 

DEVOLUTION,  in  Lazo,  a  right  acquired  by  fuc- 
ceffion  from  one  to  another. 

^^VONSHERING,  a  term  ufed  by  the  farmers 
to  exprefs  the  burning  of  land  by  way  of  manure  :  the 
method  is  to  cut  off  the  turf  about  four  inches  thick, 
and  burn.it  in  heaps,  and  then  fpread  the  afhes  upon 
the  land.  The  name  is  probabTy  derived  from  its  having 
been  earlieft  pr  ftifedin  Devonfhire. 

DEVONSHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  bounded 
on  the  fouth  by  the  Englifh  channel,  on  the  north  by 
the  Briftol  channel,  on  the  eaft  by  Somerfetfliire,  and 
on  the  well  by  Cornwall.  It  is  about  69  miles  long 
and  66  broad.  The  foil  is  various  ;  in  the  weftern 
parts  of  the  county  it  is  coarfe  and  moorifh,  bad  for 
ffieep,  but  proper  for  black  cattle.  In  the  northern 
parts,  the  dry  foil  and  downs  are  well  adapted  to  fheep, 
with  numerous  flocks  of  which  they  are  well  covered. 
Tolerable  crops  of  corn  are  alfo  produced  there  wrhen 
the  land  is  well  manured.  The  foil  of  the  reft  of  the 
country  is  rich  and  fertile  both  in  corn  and  pafture, 
yielding^  alfo  in  fome  places  plenty  of  marie  for  ma¬ 
nuring  it.  In  other  places  they  pare  off  and  burn  the 
furface,  making  ufe  of  the  allies  as  a  manure.  Dr 
Campbell  ftyles  it  a  rich  and  pleafant  country  5  as  in 
different  parts  it  abounds  with  all  forts  of  grain,  pro¬ 
duces  abundance  of  fruit,  has  mines  of  lead,  iron,  and 
lilver,  in  which  it  formerly  exceeded  Cornwall,  though 
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now  it  is  greatly  inferior.  On  the  coaft  alfo  they  have  Devotion,4 

herring  and  pilchard  fiflieries.  Devonfliire  fends  two  ' - v — "J 

members  to  parliament,  and  gives  title  of  duke  to  the 
noble  family  of  Cavendilli. 

DEVOTION,  ( Devotio ),  a  fincere  ardent  worlhip 
of  the  Deity. 

.  Devotion,  as  defined  by  Jurieu,  is  a  foftening  and 
yielding  of  the  heart,  .with  an  internal  confolation, 
which  the  fouls  of  believers  fed  in  the  practice  or  ex- 
ercife  of  piety.  Ey  devotion  is  alfo  underflood  certain 
religious  praCHces,  which  a  perfon  makes  it  a  rule  to 
difeharge  regularly  ;  and  with  reafon,  if  the  exaCtitude 
be  founded  on  folid  piety,  otherwife  it  is  vanity  or  fu- 
perftition.  That  devotion  is  vain  and  trifling,  which 
would  accommodate  itfelf  both  to  God  and  to  the 
world.  Trevoux, 

The  character  of  devotion  has  frequently  fuffered 
from  the  forbidding  air  which  has  been  thrown  over  it, 
by  the  narrownefs  of  bigotry  on  one  hand,  or  the 
gloom  of  fuperftition  on  the  other.  When  freer  and 
more  cheerful  minds  have  not  had  occafion  to  fee  it 
accompanied  with  thofe  feelings  of  delight  and  bene¬ 
volence  which  naturally  attend  it,  they  are  apt  to  be 
prejudiced  againft  piety  at  large,  by  miilaking  this  un¬ 
gracious  appearance  for  its  genuine  form.  Nor  has 
the  rant  of  vulgar  enthufiafts  contributed  a  little  to 
beget  or  (Lengthen  the  fame  averfion,  in  perfons  of  a 
cool  and  fpeculative  temper  ;  who  have  happened  to 
meet  with  fuch  images  and  phrafes  among  religionifts 
of  a  certain  ftrain,  as  ill  fuit  the  rational,  pure,  and 
fpiritual  nature  of  true  devotion.  It  may  likewife  be 
remarked  on  the  other  fide,  that  people  of  tafte  and 
fenfibility  have  not  feldom  been  difgufted  with  the  in- 
fipid  ftyle  too  often  employed  on  fuch  fubjeCts,  by 
thofe  who  pofiefs  neither,  or  who  purpofely  avoid  every 
thing  of  that  kind,  from  an  aim  at  ftmplicity  mifun- 
derftood,  or  perhaps  from  a  fear  of  being  thought  too 
warm,  in  an  age  of  fafhionable  indifference  and  falfe 
refinement. 

Wherever  the  vital  and  unadulterated  fpirit  of  Chri- 
ftian  devotion  prevails,  its  immediate  objeCt  will  be  to 
pleafe  Him  whom  we  were  made  to  pleafe,  by  adoring 
his  perfections  ;  by  admiring  his  works  and  ways  ;  by 
entertaining  with  reverence  and  complacence  the  va¬ 
rious  intimations  of  his  pleafure,  efpecially  thofe  con¬ 
tained  in  holy  writ  j  by  acknowledging  our  abfo- 
lute  dependence,  and  infinite  obligations";  by  confef-' 
fing  and  lamenting  the  diforders  of  our  nature  and 
the  tranfgreffions  of  our  lives  ;  by  imploring  his  grace 
and  mercy  through  Jefus  Chrift  ;  by  interceding  for 
our  brethren  of  mankind;  by  praying  for  the  propa¬ 
gation  and  embellifhment  of  truth,  righteoufnefs,  and 
peace  on  earth  ;  in  fine,  by  longing  for  a  more  entire 
conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  and  breathing  after  the 
everlafting  enjoyment  of  his  friendlhip.  The  effefts 
of  fuch  a  fpirit  habitually  cherifhed,  and  feelingly  ex- 
preffed  before  him,  with  conceptions  more  or  lefs  en¬ 
larged  and  elevated,  in  language  more  or  lefs  empha- 
tical  and  accurate,  fententious  or  diffufe,  muft  furely 
be  important  and  happy.  Among  thefe  effe&s  may 
be  reckoned,  a  profound  humility  in  the  fight  of  God, 
a  high  veneration  for  his  prefence  and  attributes,  an 
ardent  zeal  for  his  worfhip  and  honour,  an  affe&icnate 
faith  in  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  a  conftant  imitation 
of  his  divine  example,  a  diffufive  charity  for  men  of  alf 

denominations, . 
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jDevotion,  denominations,  a  generous  and  unwearied  felf-denial 
Deutero-  for  the  fake  of  virtue  and  fociety,  a  total  refignation  to 
canonical  providencet  an  increafing  efteem  for  the  gofpel,  with 
clearer  and  firmer  hopes  of  that  immortal  life  which  it 
has  brought  to  light. 

Devotion,  among  the  Romans,  was  a  kind  ot  la- 
xrifice  or  ceremony,  whereby  they  confecrated  them- 
felves  to  the  fervice  of  fome  perfon.  The  ancients  had 
a  notion,  that  the  life  of  one  might  be  ranfomed  by 
the  death  of  another  ;  whence  thofe  devotions  became 
frequent  for  the  lives  of  the  emperors.  Devotion  to 
any  particular  perfon  was  unknown  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans  till  the  time  of  Auguftus.  The  very  day  after 
the  title  of  Auguftus  had  been  conferred  upon  O&a- 
vius,  Pacuvius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  publicly  de¬ 
clared,  that  he  would  devote  himfelf  to  Auguftus,  and 
obey  him  at  the  expence  of  his  life  (as  was  the  pradlice 
among  barbarous  nations),  if  he  wTas  commanded.  His 
example  was  immediately  followed  by  all  the  reft  ;  till 
at  length  it  became  an  eltablifhed  cuftom  never  to  go 
to  falute  the  emperor,  without  declaring  that  they  were 
devoted  to  him.—— Before  this,  the  pra£ticc  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  was  that  of  devoting  themfelves  to  their  country. 

See  Decius.  „ ,  . 

DEUTEROCANONICAL,  in  the  fchool  theo¬ 
logy,  an  appellation  given  to  certain  books  of  holy 
Scripture,  which  were  added  to  the  canon  after  the 
reft  ;  either  by  reafon  they  were  not  wrote  till  after 
the  compilation  of  the  canon,  or  by  reafon  of  fome 
difpute  as  to  their  canonicity.  The  word  is  Greek, 
being  compounded  of  'fovn^Jecond,  and  kwhkk,  cano - 
meal. 

The  Jews,  it  is  certain,  acknowledged  feveral  books 
In  their  canon,  which  were  put  there  later  than  the 
reft.  They  fay,  that  under’  Efdras,  a  great  aflembly 
of  their  dolors,  which  they  call  by  way  of  eminence 
the  great  Jynagogue,  made  the  colledtion  of  the  facred 
books  which  we  now  have  in  the  Hebrew  Old  Tefta- 
ment.  And  they  agree  that  they  put  books  therein 
which  had  not  been  fo  before  the  Babylonifh  captivi¬ 
ty  ;  fuch  are  thofe  of  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  Haggai,  Sec. 
and  thofe  of  Efdras,  and  Nehemiah. 

And  the  Romifh  church  has  ftnee  added  [others  to 
the  canon,  that  were  not,  and  could  not  be,  in  the 
canon  of  the  Jews,  by  reafon  fome  of  them  were  not 
compofed  till  after.  Such  is  the  book  of  Ecclefiafti- 


are  in  Daniel,  the  hymn  of  the  three  children  ;  the  Deuterono- 
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prayer  of  Azariah  ;  the  hiftories  of  Sufannah,  of  Bel 
and  the  Dragon  ;  the  laft  chaper  of  St  Mark  ;  the 
bloody  fweat,  and  the  appearance  of  the  angel,  related 
in  St  Luke,  chap.  xxii.  *  and  the  Jiiftory  of  the  adulte¬ 
rous  womandn  St  John,  chap.  viii. 

DEUTERONOMY,  one  of  the  facred  books  of 
the  Old  Teftament  ;  being  the  laft  of  thefe  written  by 
Mofes;  (See  Pentateuch).  The  word  is  Greek, 
compounded  of  dsimg#?,  fecond ,  and  Yepco;,  law . 

Deuteronomy  was  written  in  the  4^^  year  after  the 
delivery  from  Egypt,  in  the  country  of  the  Moabites, 
beyond  Jordan;  Mofes  being  then  in  the  120th  year 
of  his  age.  It  contains,  in  Hebrew,  II  paraches, 
though  only  I o in  the  edition  of  the  rabbins  at  Venice; 
20  chapters,  and  955  verfes.  In  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  other  verfions,  it  contains  34  chapters.  The 
laft  is  not  of  Mofes.  Some  fay  it  was  added  by 
Jofhua  immediately  after  Mofes’s  death  ;  which  is  the 
moft  probable  opinion.  Others  will  have  it  added  by 
Efd  ras. 

DEUTEROPOTMI,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  de- 
fignation  given  to  fuch  of  the  Athenians  as  had  been 
thought  dead,  and,  after  the  celebration  of  the  fu¬ 
neral  rites,  unexpectedly  recovered.  It  was  unlaw¬ 
ful  for  the  deuteropotmi  to  enter  into  the  temple  of 
the  Eumenides,  or  to  be  admitted  to  the  holy  rites, 
till  after  they  were  purified,  by  being  let  through  the 
lap  of  a  woman’s  gown,  that  they  might  feem  to  be 

new  born.  .  ,  , 

DEUTEROSIS,  the  Greek  name  by  which  the 
Jews  called  their  Mifchnah,  or  fecond  law.  See  Mi- 

scnah.  „  ,  ,  ,  . 

DEUTZIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  de- 

candria  clafs.  See  Botan*  Index . 

DEW,  a  denfe,  moift  vapour, .  found  on  the  earth 
in  fpring  and  fummer  mornings,  in  form  of  a  milling 
rain,  being  colled  there  chiefly  while  the  fun  is  be¬ 
low  the  horizon.  .  f  . 

It  hath  been  difputed  whether  the  dew  is  formed 
from  the  vapours  afeending  from  the  earth  during  the 
nmht-time,  or  ^rom  defcenl  of  fuch  as  have  been 
already  raifed  through  the  day.  The  moft  remarkable 
experiments  (adduced  in  favour  of  the  firft  hypothefis 
are  thofe  of  Dr  Dufay  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris.  He  fuppofed,  that  if  the  dew 
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by  reafon  their  canonicity  had  not  been  yet  examined  ; 
and  till  fuch  examen  and  judgment  they  might  be  fet 
afide  at  pleafure.— But  fince  that  church  has  pronoun¬ 
ced  as  to  the  canonicity  of  thefe  books,  there  is  no 
more  room  now  for  her  members  to  doubt  of  them, 
than  there  was  for  the  Jews  to  doubt  of  thofe  of  the 
canon  of  Efdras.  And  the  deuterocanonical  books  are 
with  them  as  canonical  as  the  protocanonical ;  the 
only  difference  between  them  conlifting  in  this,  that  the 
canonicity  of  the  one  was  not  generally  known,  exa¬ 
mined,  and  fettled,  fo  foon  as  that  of  the  others. 

The  deuterocanonical  books  in  the  modern  canon, 
are  the  book  of  Efther,  either  the  whole, .  or  at  leaft 
the  feven  laft  chapters  thereof ;  the  Epiftle  to  the 
Hebrews  ;  that  of  James ;  and  that  of  Jude ;  the  fe¬ 
cond  of  St  Peter  ;  the  fecond  and  third  of  St  John  ;  and 
the  Revelation.  Th$  deuterocanonical  parts  of  books, 
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ber  of  bodies  were  placed  in  this  manner,  the  lower- 
moft  would  be  wetted  firft  ;  and  the  reft  in  like  manner, 
gradually  up  to  the  top. 

To  determine  this,  he  placed  two  ladders  agamlt 
one  another,  meeting  at  their  tops,  fpreadmg  wide 
afunder  at  the  bottom,  and  fo  tall  as  to  reach  32  teet 
high.  To  the  feveral  fteps  of  thefe  he  fattened  large 
fquares  of  glafs  like  the  panes  of  windows,  placing 
them  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  ihould  not  .  overbade 
one  another.  On  the  trial  it  appeared  exaftly  as  Ur 
Dufay  had  apprehended.  The  lower  furface  of  the 
loweft  piece  of  glafs  was  firft  wetted,  then  the  upper, 
then  the  lower  furface  of  the  pane  next  above  it ;  and 
fo  on,  till  all  the  pieces  were  vvetted  to  the  top.  Hence 
it  appeared  plain  to  him,  that  the  dew  confitted  of  the 
vapours  afeending  from  the  earth  during  the  night- 
;  which,  being  condenfed  by  the  «*>■£££ 
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Oew.  atmofphere,  are  prevented  from  being  diffipated  as  in 
t— the  day-time  by  the  fun’s  heat.  He  afterwards  tried 
a  fimilar  experiment  with  pieces  of  cloth  indead  of  panes 
of  glafs,  and  the  refult  was  quite  conformable  to  his 
expe&ations.  He  weighed  all  the  pieces  of  cloth  next 
morning,  in  order  to  know  what  quantity  of  water  each 
had  imbibed,  and  found  thofe  that  had  been  placed 
lowermoft  confiderably  heavier  than  fuch  as  had  been 
placed  at  the  top  j  though  he  owns  that  this  experiment 
did  not  fucceed  fo  perfe&ly  as  the  former. 

M.  Mufchenbroek,  who  embraced  the  contrary  opi¬ 
nion,  thought  he  had  invalidated  all  Dr  Dufay’s  proofs, 
by  repeating  his  experiments,  with  the  fame  fuccefs, 
on  a  plane  covered  with  (beet-lead.  But  to  this  Dr 
Dufay  replied,  that  there  was  no  occafion  for  fuppo- 
fingthe  vapour  to  rife  through  the  lead,  nor  from  that 
very  fpot  ;  but  that  as  it  arofe  from  the  adjoining 
open  ground,  the  continual  fludluation  of  the  air  could 
not  but  fpread  it  abroad,  and  carry  it  thither  in  its 
afeent. 

But  though  this  experiment  of  M.  Mufchenbroek’s 
is  not  fufficient  to  overthrow  thofe  of  Dr  Dufay,  it 
mud  (fill  remain  dubious  whether  the  dew  rifes  or  falls. 
One  thing  which  feems  to  favour  the  hypothecs  of  its 
defeent  is,  that  in  cloudy  weather  there  is  little  or  no 
dew  to  be  obferved.  From  this  M.  de  Luc  brings  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  hypothecs  jud  now  men- 
PhU.  accounts  f°r  ^  in  following  manner  : 

vol.lxiii.  When  there  are  no  clouds  in  the  air,  the  heat  of  the 
part  2.  inferior  air  and  that  which  rifes  from  the  earth  ditti- 
pates  itfeif  into  the  fuperior  regions  ;  and  then  the  va¬ 
pours  which  are  difperfed  throughout  the  air  condenfe, 
and  fall  down  in  dew  :  But,  when  the  clouds  continue, 
they  feparate  the  inferior  from  the  fuperior  p3rt  of  the 
atmofphere,  and  thus  prevent  the  didipation  of  the 
heat,  by  which  means  the  vapours  remain  fufpended. 
When  the  (ky  grows  cloudy,  fome  hours  after  funfet, 
although  the  heat  has  been  fenfibly  diminiflied,  it  is 
again  increafed  $  becaufe  continuing  to  rife  out  of  the 
earth,  it  is  accumulated  in  the  inferior  air.  But  nei¬ 
ther  can  this  be  reckoned  a  pofitive  proof  of  the  de¬ 
feent  of  the  dew  ;  fince  we  may  as  well  fuppofe  the 
heat  of  the  atmofphere  to  be  great  enough  to  didipate 
it  in  its  afeent,  as  to  keep  it  fufpended  after  its  afeent 
through  the  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  its  being  found  in  greater  quan¬ 
tities  on  bodies  placed  low  down  than  on  fuch  as  are 
high  up,  is  no  proof  of  the  defeent  of  the  dew  5  becaufe 
the  fame  thing  is  obferved  of  rain.  A  body  placed  low 
down  receives  more  rain  than  one  placed  in  an  elevated 
fituation  5  and  yet  the  rain  certainly  defeends  from  the 
atmofphere.  The  reafon  why  the  dew  appears  fird  on 
the  lower  parts  of  bodies  may  be,  that,  in  the  evening, 
the  lower  part  of  the  atmofphere  is  fird  cooled,  and 
confequently  mod  difpofed  to  part  with  its  vapours.  It 
is  alfo  certain,  that  part  of  the  water  contained  in  the 
air  may  be  condenfed  at  any  time  on  the  Tides  of  a 
glafs,  by  means  of  cold,  fo  as  to  run  down  its  Tides  in 
fmall  drops  like  dew.  It  feems  therefore,  that  this 
fubjeft  is  not  fufficiently  determined  by  fuch  experi¬ 
ments  as  have  yet  been  made  ;  nor  indeed  does  it  ap¬ 
pear  eafy  to  make  fuch  experiments  as  diall  be  perfe&- 
ly  decifive  on  the  matter. 

Several  fubdances  expofed  to  the  fame  dew  receive 
and  charge  themfelves  wifh  it  in  a  very  different  man¬ 


ner  ;  fome  more,  others  lefs,  and  fome  even  not  at  all. 
The  drops  feem  to  make  a  fort  of  choice  of  what  bo-  v 
dies  they  fhall  affix  themfelves  to  ;  glafs  and  cryftals 
are  thofe  to  which  they  adhere  in  the  mod  ready  man¬ 
ner,  and  in  the  larged  quantity  }  but  metals  of  all  kinds 
never  receive  them  at  all,  nor  do  the  drops  ever  adhere 
to  them.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  probably,  becaufe  me¬ 
tals  promote  evaporation  more  than  glafs  does.  Thus, 
if  a  piece  of  metal  and  a  piece  of  glafs  are  both  made 
equally  moid,  the  former  will  be  found  to  dry  in  much 
lefs  time  than  the  latter.  Hence  it  would  Teem,  that 
there  is  between  metals  and  water  fome  kind  of  re- 
pulfion  5  and  this  may  be  fufficient  to  keep  off  the  very 
fmall  quantity  that  falls  in  dew  ,  for  whatever  tends 
to  make  water  evaporate  after  it  is  actually  in  contact 
with  any  fubdance,  alfo  tends  to  keep  the  water  from 
ever  coming  into  contact  with  it.  On  this  fubjedt 
feveral  curious  particulars  are  mentioned  by  Dr  Per- 
cival  relative  to  the  attraction  and  repulfion  between 
dew  and  glafs  or  metalline  veffels.  The  experiments 
were  made  by  M.  du  Fay,  who,  in  order  to  determine 
with  certainty  whether  the  difference  between  vitrified 
fubdances  and  metals  was  the  fame  in  all  cafes,  fet  a 
china  faucer  in  the  middle  of  a  diver  plate,  and  on  one 
fide,  adjoining  to  it,  "was  placed  a  china  plate,  with 
a  diver  diffi  very  much  refembling  the  faucer  in  the 
middle.  In  this  experiment  the  china  faucer  was  co¬ 
vered  with  dew,  but  the  plate,  though  extending  four 
inches  round  it,  was  not  moidened  in  the  lead.  The 
china  plate  alfo  had  become  quite  moid,  while  the  diver 
veffel  in  the  middle  had  not  received  the  fmalled  drop,, 
M.  du  Fay  next  endeavoured  to  afeertain  whether  a 
china  faucer  fet  upon  a  plate  of  metal,  as  already  deferi- 
bed,  did  not  receive  more  dew  than  it  would  have  done 
if  expofed  alone.  To  accomplidi  this  dedgn,  he  took 
two  watch  crydals  of  equal  dimendons,  and  placed  the 
one  upon  a  plate  of  diver,  the  other  upon  a  plate  of 
china,  each  with  its  concavity  uppermod.  That  which 
was  upon  the  diver  plate  he  furrounded  with  a  ferrel 
of  the  fame  metal,  well  polidied,  that  no  watery  par¬ 
ticles  might  attach  themfelves  to  the  convex  furface  of 
the  glafs.  In  this  dtuation  he  expofed  the  crydals 
for  feveral  days  fuccefdvely,  and  always  found  dve  or 
dx  times  more  dew  In  that  which  was  on  the  china  plate 
than  on  the  other  placed  on  the  diver.  The  repuldon 
between  the  dew  and  diver  is  further  confirmed  by  <he 
following  experiment  of  M.  du-Fay,  with  regard  to  the 
crydal  on  the  diver  plate.  He  informs  us,  that  the  fmall 
quantity  of  dew  on  the  dde  near  the  centre,  was  in 
minute  drops  \  and  that  round  the  border  there  was  a 
fpace  of  dve  or  dx  lines  perfedlly  dry  j  towards  which 
the  drops  regularly  decreafed  in  magnitude,  as  if  the 
diver  ferrel  had  driven  away  the  dew  from  that  part  of 
the  glafs  which  was  contiguous  to  it.  Thefe  experi¬ 
ments  were  repeated  thirty  times  wdth  invariable  fuc¬ 
cefs.  M.  du  Fay’s  experiments  have  received  a  re¬ 
markable  condrmation,  from  fome  lately  made  by  Dr 
Watfon,  now  biffiop  of  Llnndaff,  with  a  view7  to  de¬ 
termine  the  quantity  of  vapour  that  afeends  from  a 
given  furface  of  earth.  u  By  means  of  a  little  bees¬ 
wax  (fays  he),  I  fattened  a  half-crown  very  near,  but 
not  quite  contiguous,  to  the  dde  of  the  glafs ;  and, 
fetting  the  glafs  with  its  mouth  downward  on  the 
grafs,  it  prefently  became  covered  with  yapour,  except 
that  part  of  it  which  was  next  the  half-crown.  Not  only 
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the  half-crown  itfelf  was  free  from  vapour,  but  it  had 
hindered  any  from  fettling  on  the  glafs  which  was  near 
it  *,  for  there  was  a  little  ring  of  glafs  furrounding  the 
half-crown,  to  the  diftance  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
which  was  quite  dry,  as  well  as  that  part  of  the  glafs 
which  was  immediately  under  the  hall-crown  \  it  feem- 
ed  as  if  the  filver  had  repelled  the  water  to  that  dif- 
tance.  A  large  red  wafer  had  the  fame  effe£l  as  the 
half-crown  *,  it  was  neither  wetted  itfelf,  nor  was  the 
ring  of  glafs  contiguous  to  it  wetted.  A  circle  of 
white  paper  produced  the  fame  effect,  fo  did  feveral 
other  fubftances,  which  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  enu¬ 
merate.” 

Subftances  of  a  very  different  kind  from  the  ulual 
dew  are  faid  to  have  fometimes  fallen  from  the  atmo- 
fphere.  In  the  Phih  Tranf.  we  are  told,  that  in  the 
year  1695  there  fell  in  Ireland,  in  the  provinces  of 
Leinfter  and  Munfter,  for  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
winter  and  fpring,  a  fatty  fubllance  refembling  butter, 
inftead  of  the  common  dew..  It  was  of  a  clammy  tex¬ 
ture,  and  dark-yellow  colour  $  and  was,  from  its  great 
refemblance,  generally  called  dew-butter  by  the  country 
people.  It  always  fell  in  the  night,  and  chiefly  in  the 
mooriffi  low  grounds  ;  and  was  found  hanging  on  the 
tops  of  the  grafs,  and  on  the  thatch  of  the  houfes  of 
the  poor  people.  It  was  feldom  obferved  to  fall  twice 
in  the  fame  place  ;  and  ufually,  wherever  it  fell,  it  lay 
a  fortnight  upon  the  ground  before  it  changed  colour*, 
but  after  that  it  gradually  dried  up,  and  became 
black.  The  cattle  fed  in  the  fields  where  it  lay  as 
well  as  in  others,  and  received  no  harm  by  it.  It 
.fell  in  pieces  of  the  bignefs  of  one’s  finger-end  *,  but 
they  were  difperfed  fcatteringly  about,  and  it  had  an 
offenfive  fmell  like  a  church-yard.  There  were  in 
the  fame  places  very  (linking  fogs  during  the  winter, 
and  fome  people  fuppofed  this  no  other  than  a  fe di¬ 
luent  from  the  fog.  It  would  not  keep  very  long, 
but  never  bred  worms. 

May  Dew  whitens  linen  and  wax  j  the  dew  of  au¬ 
tumn  is  converted  into  a  white  frofl.  Out  of  dew  pu- 
tri fied  by  the  fun,  arife  divers  infe£ls,  which  change  a- 
pace  from  one  fpecies  into  another  *,  what  .remains  is 
converted  into  a  fine  white  fait,  with  angles  like  thofe 
of  faltpetre,  after  a  number  of  evaporations,  calcinations,  ( 
and  fixations.  . 

There  is  a  fpirit  drawn  from  May-dew,  which  has 
wonderful  virtues  attributed  to  it.  .  The  method  of  col¬ 
lecting  and  preparing  it,  is  defcribed  by  Hanneman, 

,  phyfician  at  Kiel.  It  is  to  be  gathered  in  clean  linen 
•cloths  ;  expofed  to  the  fun  in  clofe  vials  }  then  diftilled, 
and  the  fpirit  'thrown  upon  the  caput  mortuum  *,  this 
is  to  be  repeated  till  the  earth  unite  with  the  fpirit,  and 
become  liquid  ;  which  happens  about  the  feventh  or 
eighth  cohobation  or  diftillation.  By  fuch  means  you 
gain  a  very  ted,  odoriferous  fpirit*  Stolterfobt,  a  phy¬ 
fician  of  Lubec,  thinks  May-dew  may  be  gathered  in 
glafs-plates,  efpecially  in  flill  weather,  and  before  [un- 
life.  And  Etmuller  is  of  the  fame  fentiment.  It  might 
likewife  be  colled  with  a  glafs  funnel,  expofed  to  the 
air  having  a  crooked  neck  to  bring  the  dew  into  a  vial 
in  ’a  chamber.  See  Pliil.  Tranf.  N°  3.  Hoffman,  and 
others.  It  is  apparently  from  the  preparation  of  this 
dew,  that  the  brothers'  or  the  Rofy-Crofs  took  their 
denomination.  See  Rosicrucians..  ' 

B&w-Born ,  in  country  affairs,  a  diffemper  in  cattle, 
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being  a  fwelling  in  the  body,  as  much  as  the  fkm  can 
hold,  fo  that  fome  beafts  are  in  danger  of  bui fling. 

This  diffemper  proceeds  from  the  greedinefs  of  a  beaft  ■De  wits 
to  feed,  when  put  into  a  rank  pafture,  but  commonly 
when  the  grafs  is  full  of  water.  In  this  cafe  the  beaft 
ftiould  be  ftirred  up  and  down,  and  made  to  puige 
well  *,  but  the  proper  cure  is  bleeding  in  the  tail  *,  then 
take  a  grated  nutmeg,  with  an  egg,  and  breaking  the 
top  of  the  {hell,  put  out  fo  much  of  the  white  as  you 
may  have  room  to  flip  the  nutmeg  into  the  {hell ;  mix 
them  together,  and  then  let  Ihell  and  all  be  put  down 
the  beaft’s  throat  *,  that  done,  walk  him  up  and  down, 
and  he  will  foon  mend. 

Dew 'Worm.  See  Lumbricus,  Helminthology 

Index . 

DEWAN,  in  the  Mogul  government,  is  the  re¬ 
ceiver-general  and  civil  governor  of  the  province.  In 
private  affairs  the  fame  word  fignifies  a  fteward. 

DEWANNY,  the  revenue  department  of  a 
vince. 

DE  WIT,  John,  the  famous  penfionary,  was  . 
in  1625,  at  Doit  ;  where  he  profecuted  his  ffudies  fo 
diligently,  that,  at  the  age  of  23,  he  publifhed  Ele¬ 
ment  a  Cur  varum  Linearum ,  one  of  the  profoundeft  books 
in  mathematics  at  that  time.  After  taking  his  degrees, 
and  travelling,  he,  in  1650,  became  penfionary  of  Dort, 
and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  very  early  in  the  management 
of  public  affairs.  He  oppofed  with  all  his  power  the 
war  between  the  Englifh  and  the  Dutch  \  and  when 
the  event  juftified  his  predidlions,  he  was  unanimoufly 
chofen  penfionary  of  Holland.  In  this  capacity  he 
laboured  to  procure  a  peace  with  Cromwell  *,  in  which 
peace  a  fecret  article  was  introduced  by  one  fide  or 
other,  for  the  exclufion  of  the  houfe  of  Orange.  .  In 
the  war  with  England  after  the  king’s  reftoration, 
when  it  was  thought  expedient,  on  Opdam’s  defeat 
and  death,  that  fome  of  their  own  deputies  ftiould  com¬ 
mand  the  fleet,  he  was  one  of  the  three  put  m  comrnif- 
fion  *,  and  wrote  an  accurate  relation  of  all  that  hap¬ 
pened  during  the  expedition  he  was  engaged  in,  for 
which,  at  his  return,  he  received  the  folemn  thanks  of 
the  States  General.  In  1667,  he  eftablifhed  the  per¬ 
petual  edia  for  abolifhing  the  office.of  Stadtholder,  to 
fix  the  liberty  of  the  republic,  as  it  was  hoped,  on  a 
firm  bafis  ;  which  produced  feditions  and  tumults,  that 
reftored  the  office,  on  pretence' that  the  De  Wits  were 
enemies  to  the  houfe  of  Orange,  and  plundered  the 
ftate.  The  penfionary  begged  difmiffion  from  his  poll  ; 
which  was  granted,  with  thanks  for  his  faithful  fervices. 

But  the  invafion  of  the  French,  and  the  internal  divi- 
fions  among  the  Hollanders  themfelves,  fpread  every¬ 
where  terror  and  confufion  *,  which  the  Orange  party 
heightened  to  ruin  the  De  Wits.  Cornelius,  the  pen- 
fionary’s  brother,  was  imprifoned  and  condemned  to 
exile  *,  and  a  report  being  raifed  that  he  would  be  re. 
feued,  the  mob  armed,  and  furrounded  the  prifon  where 
the  two  brothers  then  were  together,  dragged  them 
out,  barbarouffy  murdered  them,  hung  the  bodies  on  the 
gallows,  and  cut  them  to  pieces,  which  many  of  them 
oven  broiled  and  ate  with  favage  fury..  Such  was  the 
end  of  one  of  the  greateft  geniufes  of  his  age*,  of  whom 
Sir  William  Temple,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
him,  writes  with  the  greateft  efteem  and  admiration. 

He  obferves,  that  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  he  differed  nothing  in  his  manner  of  living 
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Dextans  from  an  ordinary  citizen.  His  office,  for  the  full:  ten 
Biabolus  yearS’  brought  jlim  in  little  more  than  300I.  and  in  the 
,  latter  part  of  his  life,  not  above  700I.  per  annum.  He 
refused  a  gift  of  lo,oool.  from  the  ftates-general,  be- 
caufe  he  thought  it  a  bad  precedent  in  the  govern¬ 
ment.  With  great  reafon,  therefore,  Sir  William 
Temple,  fpeaking  of  his  death,  obferves,  “  He  was  a 
perfon  that  deferved  another  fate,  and  a  better  return 
irom  his  country,  after  18  years  fpent  in  their  mini¬ 
fy*  without  any  care  of  his  entertainments  or  eafe, 
■and  little  of  his  fortune.  A  man  of  unwearied  indu- 
ftry,  indexible  conftancy,  found,  clear,  and  deep  un¬ 
demanding,  and  untainted  integrity ;  fo  that  whenever 
he  .was  blinded,  it  was  by  the  paffion  he  had  for  that 
which  he  efteemed  the  good  and  intereft  of  the  ftate. 
This  teftimony  is  juftly  due  to  him  from  all  that  were 
well  acquainted  with  him  ;  and  is  the  more  willingly 
paid,  ft  nee  there  can  be  as  little  intereft  to  flatter,' &as 
honour  to  reproach,  the  dead.” 

Bafides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  a 
hook  containing  thole  maxims  of  government  upon 
which  he  aded  ;  which  will  be  a  never-fading  monu¬ 
ment  to  his  immortal  memory.  A  tranflation  of  it 
from  the  original  Dutch,  entitled,  The  true  interejl  and 
political  maxims  of  the  republic  of  Holland,  has  been 
printed  in  London  ;  to  the  laft  edition  of  which,  in 
2746,  are  prefixed  hiftorical  memoirs  of  the  illuftrious 
brothers  Cornelius  and  John  de  Witt,  by  John  Camp- 
bell,  Efq.  r 

in  Roman  antiquity,  ten  ounces,  or 
T?  their  libia.  See  Libra. 

DEXTER,  in  Heraldry ,  an  appellation  given  to 
whatever  belongs  to  the  right  fide  of  a  ffiield  or  coat 
or  arms  :  thus  we  fay,  bend-dexter,  dexter  point,  &c. 

DEX  PROCHERE,  or  destrochere,  in  Herald- 
ry,  is  applied  to  the  right  arm  painted  in  a  ffiield, 
Jometimes  naked,  fometimes  clothed,  or  adorned  with  a 
bracelet  ;  and  fometimes  armed,  or  holding  fome  move- 
able  or  member  ufed  in  the  arms. 

D£\  ,  the  title  of  the  fovereign  of  Algiers,  under 
the  protedhon  of  the  grand  fignior.  A  prince  under 
this  title  was  appointed  by  the  fultai),  at  the  reoueft 
oftheTurkiffi  ioldiers,  in  the  year  1710.  The  term 
dey  in  the  Turkiffi  language,  fignifies  an  uncle  by  the 
mother’s  fide  5  and  the  reafon  of  the  denomination  is 
this  :  that  the  Turkilii  military  confider  the  grand  fig- 
nior  as  their  father;  the  republic  as  their  mother,  by 
which  they  are  nouriihed  and  maintained;  and  the  dey 
as  the  brother  of  the  republic,  and  confequently  the 
Aincle  of  all  who  are  under  his  dominion.  Bcfides  the 
age,  experience,  and  valour,  which  are  neceffarv  qua¬ 
lifications  of  a  perfon  to  be  ele&ed,  he  muff  alfo  be  a 
iiative  Turk,  and  have  made  the  vovage  to  Mecca  He 
has  no  guards  or  confiderable  retinue.  He  prefides 
attheffivan,  and  is  moft  diftinguiffied  by  the  refped 
and  lubmiffion  wliich  are  paid  him. 

DIABETES,  in  Phy/ic ,  a  preternatural  difeharge 
o  urine,  which  has  changed  its  properties,  and  exceeds 

then?ln«AyT0EiqUoS  drank‘  See  M^icine  Index. 

■  DIABOLUS.  See  Detil. 

In^S°lVS  Marinuu  See  Raia>  Ichthyology 

.  D,abolus  Metallorum,  a  title  given  by  cbemifts  to 
jupiter  or  tin  :  hecaufe,  when  incorporated  with  other 
Vcl.  VII.  Parti. 
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metals,  it  renders  them  incapable  of  reduflion,  or  at  Diacauflic 
leaft  very  difficult  to  undergo  that  operation.  II 

DIACAUST1C  curve,  a  Ipecies  of  the  caullic  Disercfis- 
curves  formed  by  refract i<  n.  ’  ' 

DIACHYLON,  in  Pharmacy ,  an  emollient  dige- 
ftive  plafter,  compoled  of  mucilages  or  vilcid  juices 
drawn  from  certain  plants.  See  Pharmacy. 

DIACODIUM,  in  Pharmacy ,  a  fyriip  prepared 
from  poppy  heads.  It  is  alfo  called  the  fyrupus  de  me- 
como.  See  Pharmacy. 

DI ACOUS I  ICS,  called  alfo  diaphonics,  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  properties  of  refra&ed  found,  as  it 
pafies  through  different  mediums.  The  word  is  form¬ 
ed  from  the  Greek  }<«,  per,  “  through,”  which  inti¬ 
mates  a  paffage  ;  and  ****,  “  I  hear,”  7.  d.  the  confi- 
deration  of  the  paffage  of  the  founds  we  hear.  See  A- 
coustics. 

DIACRII,  in  antiquity,  was  the  name  of  a  party 
or  fadion  at  Athens.— That  city,  we  read,  was  divid¬ 
ed  into  two  parties  :  the  one  favourers  of  an  oligarchy 
who  would  only  have  a  few  perfons  employed  in  the 
government  ;  the  other  confided  of  fuch  as  were  for  a 
democratical  or  popular  government,  wherein  the  whole 
people  fliould  have  a  ffiare.  The  firft  were  called  dia- 
ern,  and  the  latter  pcdiaci ;  the  latter  inhabiting  the 
lower,  and  the  former  the  ccxgov,  or  upper  quarter  or 
tv™.0*  — The  *aws  ot  Solon  imported,  that 

Pififtratus  ffiould  be  chief  of  the  diacrii  ;  though  the 
fchohaft  on  Ariftophanes’s  comedy  The  Wafps,  af¬ 
firms,  that  Pandion  diftributed  the  quarter  of  the  dia- 
crii  among  his  funs,  and  put  Lycus  at  their  head. 

•DIADELPHIA  (J<;,  “  twice,”  and  cthxp,,,  “  a 
brother  ’},  the  17th  clafs  in  the  fexual  fyftem,  com¬ 
prehending  thofe  plants  which  bear  hermaphrodite 
now'ers  with  twro  fets  of  united  flamina  ;  but  this  cir- 
cumftarice  muft  not  be  abfolutely  depended  on.  They 
are  the  papilionacei of  Tournefort,  the  irregulares  tetra- 
petali  of  Rivinus,  and  the  legumbwfee  o°f  Ray.  See 
Botany  Index. 

DIADEM,  in  antiquity,  a  head-band  or  fillet,  worn 
by  kmgs  as  a  badge  of  their  royalty.  It  was  made  of 
hlk,  thread,  or  wool,  and  tied  round  the  temples  and 
forehead,  the  ends  being  tied  behind,  and  let  fall  on 
the  neck.  It  w?as  ufually  white  and  quite  plain  ; 
t Hough  fometimes  embroidered  with  gold,  and  fet  with 
pearls,  and  precious  (tones.  In  latter  times,  it  came  to 
be  twifted  round  crowns,  laurels,  &c.  and  even  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  worn  on  divers  parts  of  the  body 
See  Crown.  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  diade- 
ma;  of  the  Greek  hcchpct,  “  a  little  band  encompaf- 
iing  the  head,”  of  the  verb  cingo ,  i(  I  gird.” 

Diadem,  in  Heraldry,  is  applied  to  certain  circles 
°r.  nms  Serving  to  inclofe  the  crowns  of  fovereign 
princes,  and  to  bear  the  globe  and  crofs,  or  the  fleur 
de  hs,  for  their  creft.  The  crowns  of  fovereigns  are 
.bound  fome  with  a  greater  and  fome  with  a  Id's  num¬ 
ber  of  diadems.— The  bandage  about  the  heads  of 
Moors  on  fluelds  is  alfo  called  diadem  in  blazoning. 

DIAERESIS,  in  Surgery ,  an  operation  ferving  to 
divide  and  feparate  the  part  wffien  the  continuity  is  s 
hinderance  of  the  cure. 

Diuresis,  in  Medicine ,  is  the  confuming  of  the  vef- 
fels  of  an  animal  body,  when,  from  fome  corroding  caufe. 

Certain  pafifages  are  made  which  naturally  ought  not 
B  b  Jt# 
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BlsrelU  to  have  been  ;  or  certain  natural  paffages  are  dilated 
i  _ fn  tViat  the  humours 


to  nave  ueen  ,  ui  ttnau.  r  o 

beyond  tbeir  ordinary  dimenfions,  fo  that  the  humours 
,  which  ought  to  have  been  contained  m  the  velTels  ex- 

travafate  or  run  out.  .  r  „ 

Di/eresis,  in  Grammar,  the  divifion  of  one  lylla- 

ble  into  two,  which  is  ufually  noted  by  two  points  over 

a  letter,  as  auldi,  inftead  of  auls,  dtjfoluenda  for  dijfol- 

•venda.  .  .  ,  .  ,  e 

DliETETiE,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  kina  or 
judges,  of  which  there  weie  two  forts,  the  cletoti  and 
diallafterii.  The  former  were  public  arbitrators,  cholen 
by  lot  to  determine  all  caufes  exceeding  ten  drachms, 
vvithin  their  own  tribe,  and  from  their  fentence  an  ap- 
■peal  lay  to  the  fuperior  courts.  . 

The  diallafterii,  on  the  contrary,  were  private  arbi¬ 
trators,  from  whofe  fentence  there  lay  no  appeal,  and 
accordingly  they  always  took  an  oath  to  admimlter 
juftice  without  partiality. 

J  DIAGLYPHICE,  the  art  of  cutting  or  engraving 
figures  on  metals,  fuch  as  feals,  intaglios,  matrices  of 
letters,  &c.  or  coins  for  medals.  See  Engraving 
DIAGNOSIS,  (from  'hia.yiumu,  to  difcern  or  at- 
flingui/h),  the  diagnoses  or  the  figns  of  a  d.feafe. 
They  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  the  adjuna  and  the  pa¬ 
thognomonic  :  the  firft  are  common  to  feveral  d.feaies 
and  ferve  only  to  point  out  the  difference  between  d.f- 
eafes  of  the  fame  fpecies ;  the  latter  are  thofe  which 
always  attend  the  difeafe,  and  d.ftingu.lh  it  from  all 

0t  DIAGNOSTIC,  in  Medicine,  a  term  given  to  thofe 
figns  which  indicate  the  prefent  Hate  of  a  difeafe,  its 

nature  and  caufe.  .  .  , 

DIAGONAL,  in  Geometry ,  a  right  line  drawn  a- 

crofs  a  quadrilateral  figure,  from  one  angle  to  another  ; 
by  fome  called  the  diameter,  and  by  others  the  diatne- 
tml  of  the  figure.  See  Geometry.  . 

DIAGORAS,  furnamed  the  Jltheiji,  lived  in  the 
Olft  Olympiad.  He  was  not  a  native  of  Athens,  but 
he  philofophifed  there.  He  delighted  in  making  ver- 
fes  and  had  compofed  a  poem  which  a  certain  poe 
Hole  from  him.  He  fued  the  thief  who  fwore  it  was 
liis  own,  and  got  glory  by  it.  This  tempted  Diag 
raS  to  deny  a  Providence.  The  Athenians  fummoned 
him  to  give  an  account  of  his  doftnne.  He  fled,  and 

they  fet  a  price  upon  his  head,  promifing  a  reward  to 
any  who  lhould  kill  him ',  but  he  took  fluppmg,  and 

^DIAGRAM,  in  Geometry,  a  fcheme  for  explaining 
and  demonftrating  the  properties  of  any  figure,  whe¬ 
ther  triangle,  fquare,  circle,  &c.  See  Geometry. 

Diagram,  among  ancient  muficians,  the  fame  wit 
the  fcale  of  the  modern.  See  Scale. 

DIAH,  Diat,  a  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  the 

punishment  of  retaliation.  By  the  Mahometan  , 
a  brother,  or  the  next  relation  of  a  murdered  perlon, 

ought  to  take  part  again!!  the  murderer  and  demar^i 

hisgblood  in  reparation  for  that  which  he  has  <hed.  Be- 
fore  the  time  of  Mahomet,  the  Arabs  had  a  cuftom  of 
putting  a  freeman  of  their  prifoners  to  death  in  lieu  of 
every  Gave  they  loft  in  battle,  and  a  man  for  every 
woman  that  was  killed.  But  Mahomet  regulated  he 
laws  of  reprifal  •,  direfthig  in  the  Alcoran,  by  the  dial, 
that  a  freeman  lhould  be  required  for  a  freeman,  and  a 
flave  for  a  Gave.  The  Turks,  probably  in  confequence 
of  this  law,  formetly  raaffacred  almoft  all  their  prifo- 


ners  of  war,  but  they  now  content  themfelves  with  en-  DiaKexap*a 

{laving  and  felling  them.  Dialectics. 

DIAHEXAPLA,  or  DiahexAPTE,  among  tar-, 
riers,  a  compound  medicine,  fo  called  from  its  contain¬ 
ing  fix  ingredients,  viz.  birthwort  and  gentian  roots, 
juniper-berries,  bay-berries,  myrrh,  and  ivory  ft.avmgs. 

It  is  commended  for  colds,  confumptions,  purfmefs,  and 
many  other  diforders  in  horfes. 

DIAL,  an  inftrument  ferving  to  meafure  time » 
which,  if  effeded  by  the  aid  of  the  fun,  is  called  a .  fun. 
dial.  The  word  is  from  the  Latin  dies,  day,  _  be- 
caufe  indicating  the  hour  of  the  day  1  he  ancients 
alfo  called  it  J ciatherium,  from  its  effea  by  the  fliadov . 

See  the  article  Dialling. 

DIALECT,  an  appellation  given  to  the  language 
of  a  province  in  fo  far  as  it  differs  from  that  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  The  term,  however,  is  more  parti¬ 
cularly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  ancient  Greek,  whereof 
there  were  four  dialers,  the  Attic  Ionic,  TEolic,  and 
Doric  5  each  of  which  was  a  perfefl  language  in  it. 
kind,  that  took  place  in  certain  countries,  and  had  pe- 

CUlinrGreaUt’ Britain,  befides  the  grand  diverfity  of  Eng- 
li!h  and  Scotch,  almoft  every  county  has  a  dialett  ot 
its  own,  all  differing  confiderably  in  pronunciation, 
accent,  and  tone,  although  one  and  the  fame  lan- 


S  DIALECTICS,  in  the  literary  hiftory  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  that  branch  of  logics  which  taught  the  rules 

and  modes  of  reafoning.  See  Logic,  Part  . 

Zeno  Eleates  was  the  firft  who  difeovered  the  natu¬ 
ral  feries  of  principles  and  concluf.ons  obferved  in  rea¬ 
foning,  and  formed  an  art  thereof  m  form  of  a  dia¬ 
logue  ;  which,  for  this  reafon,  was  called  - 

SThe  dialeftica  of  the  ancients  is  ufually  divided  into 
feveral  kinds  j  the  firft  was  the  cleat, ca,  that  of  Zeno 
Eleates  which  was  threefold  j  viz.  confecutionum,  col- 
loquutionum,  and  contentior.um.  The  firft  confift.ng  ° 
rules  for  deducing  or  drawing  concluf.ons  The  L- 
cond  the  art  of  dialogue  -,  which  became  of  fuel.  i.n. 
verfa’l  ufe  in  philofophy,  that  all  reafoning  was  called 
interrogation  :  then,  fyllogifm  being  laid  afide  the  pm- 
lofophers  did  all  by  dialogue  •,  it  lying  on  the  refpon- 
dentP  to  conclude  and  argue  from  the  feveral  conceflions 
made.  The  laft  part  of  Zeno’s  dialectics,  EC‘r‘Y’  "  “ 
contentious,  or  the  art  of  difputing  and  contradiaing  5 
though  fome,  particularly  Laertius,  afenbe  this  part 
Protagoras,  a  difciple  of  Zeno. 

Thefecondis  the  dialeBtca  megartca,  ^ 
is  Euclid,  not  the  mathematician,  but  another  of  * 
gara  He  gave  much  into  the  method  of  Zeno  and 
Protagoras  t  though  there  are  two  things  appropriated 
to  him  :  the  firft,  that  he  impugned  the  demonflra- 
tions  of  others,  not  by  affumpuons,  but  con^°^  > 
continually  making  illations  and  Fcce  d  ng  rom  con 
fequcnce  to  confequence  :  the  fecond,  that  he jMe 
all  arguments  drawn  from  compar.fons  of  fi.nil.tude 

inHedwaS  fucceeded  by  Eubulides,  from  whom  the 
fophiftic  way  of  reafoning  is  faid  to  be  derived.  In 
bis  time  the  art  is  deferibed  as  manifold:  mentiens, 
fallens,  eleftra,  obvelata,  arcevalis,  cornuta  and  calva. 

SeeThePthird  is  the  dialectics  of  Plato  which  he  pro- 
pofes  as  a  kind  of  analyfis  to  direft  the  human  mind. 
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Dialectics,  by  dividing,  defining,  and  bringing  things  to  the  firft 
r truth  ;  where  being  arrived,  and  (topped  there  a  little, 
it  applies  itfelf  to  explain  fenfible  things,  but  with  a 
view  to  return  to  the  firft  truth,  where  alone  it  can 
reft.  Such  is  the  idea  of  Plato’s  analyfis. 

The  fourth  is  Ariftotle’s  dialectics  ;  containing  the 
doCtrine  of  limple  words,  delivered  in  his  book  of  Prse- 
dicaments  5  the  do&rine  of  proportions,  in  his  book 
De  Interpretations ;  and  that  of  the  feveral  kinds  of 
fyilogifm,  in  his  books  of  Analytics,  Topics,  and  Elen- 
cbufes. 

The  fifth  is  the  dialectics  of  the  Stoics  ;  which  they 
call  a  part  of  philofophy,  and  divide  into  rhetoric  and 
dialectic  ;  to  which  feme  add  the  definitive,  whereby 
things  are  juftly  defined  5  comprehending  likewife  the 
canons  or  criterions  of  truth. 

The  Stoics,  before  they  come  to  treat  of  fyllogifms, 
have  two  principal  places  5  the  one  about  the  fignifica- 
tion  of  words,  the  other  about  the  things  fignified.  On 
occafion  of  the  firft,  they  confider  abundance  of  things 
belonging  to  the  grammarian’s  province  :  what,  and 
how  many  letters  ;  what  is  a  word,  didion,  fpeech, 
Sec.  On  occafion  of  the  latter,  they  confider  things 
tbemfelves,  not  as  without  the  mind,  but  as  in  it,  re¬ 
ceived  in  it  by  means  of  the  fenfes.  Accordingly,  they 
fir  ft  teach,  that  nil  Jit  in  intelledu ,  quod  non  prius  fue- 
rit  in  fen fu  ;  “  whatever  is  in  the  mind  came  thither  by 
the  fenfes  5”  and  that  aut  incurfione  fui ,  as  Plato,  who 
meets  the  fight  5  aut  fimilitudine,  as  Csefar  by  his  effigy  ; 
cut  proportioned  either  by  enlarging  as  a  giant,  or  by 
diminifhing  as  a  pigmy  j  aut  tranjlatione ,  as  a  Cy¬ 
clops  y  aut  compojjtione-t  as  a  Centaur  y  aut  contrarioy 
as  death  ;  aut  privations ,  as  a  blind  man. 

The  fixth  is  Epicurus’s  dialectics  ;  for  though  he 
feems  to  have  defpifed  dialectic,  he  cultivated  it  with 
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vigour.  He  was  only  averie  to  that  of  the  Stoics ; 
who  he  thought  'attributed  too  much  to  it,  as  pro¬ 
nouncing  him  alone  wife  who  was  well  verfed  in  dia¬ 
lectics. 

For  this  reafon,  Epicurus,  feeming  to  fet  afide  the 
common  dialectics,  had  recourfe  to  another  way,  viz. 
to  certain  canons  which  he  fubftituted  in  their  ftead, 
the  collection  whereof  he  called  canonlca  ;  and  as  all 
queftions  in  philofophy  are  either  de  re  or  de  voce ,  he 
gave  feparate  rules  for  each.  See  Epicureans. 

DIAL  I  A,  in  antiquity,  facrifices  performed  by  the 
flamen  dialis.  See  Flamen. 

DIALING,  or  Dialling.  See  Dialling. 

DIALIS,  in  antiquity,  a  Latin  term  fignifyinsy 
fometbing  that  belongs  to  Jupiter.-* — The  Word  is  form¬ 
ed  from  Atos,  the  genitive  of  Zeyj,  Jupiter . 

Flamen  Dialis,  See  Flamen, 

DIALITHA,  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  a 
tvord  ufed  to  exprefs  the  elegant  ornaments  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  compofed  of  gold  and  gems. 
They  alfo  called  tbefe  lithocollcty  “  cemented  ftones  or 
gems  5”  the  gold  being  in  this  cafe  as  a  cement  to  hold 
the  ftones  together.  They  wore  bracelets  and  other 
ornamental  things  about  their  habits  thus  made  ;  and 
their  cups  and  table-furniture,  for  magnificent  treats, 
were  of  this  kind.  The  green  ftones  wrere  found  to 
fucceed  beft  of  all  in  thefe  things  5  and  the  emerald 
and  grecnifh  topaz,  or,  as  we  call  it,  chryfolite,  were 
moft  in  efteem  for  this  purpofe.  This  ufe  of  the  ftones 
explains  what  Pliny  very  often  fays  of  them  in  his  de- 
feription  :  Nihil  jucundius  aurum  decety  “  Nothing  be¬ 
comes  gold  better this  he  fays  of  the  green  topaz  or 
chryfolite  5  and  this  and  many  other  like  pafiages  have 
greatly  perplexed  the  critics,  who  did  riot  hit  upon 
this  explication. 
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DIALLING, 


fHE  art  of  drawing  dials  on  the  furface  of  any  gi- 
.  ven  body  or  plane.  The  Greeks  and  the  La¬ 
tins  call  this  art  gnomonica  and  fciathericOy  by  reafon  it 
diftinguifhes  the  hours  by  the  ffiadow  of  the  gnomon. 
Some^  call  it  photo  fciathericeiy  becaufe  the  hours  are 
fometimes  ffiown  by  the  light  ©f  the  fun.  Laftly, 
1  others  call  it  horologiography, 

Utility  of  Dialling  is  a  moft  neceflary  art :  for  notwithftariding 

ms  art.  we  are  provided  with  moving  machines,  fuch  as  clocks 
and  watches,  to  fhow  time  ;  yet  thefe  are  apt  to  be  out 
of  order,  go  wrong,  and  flop  :  confequently  they  ftand 
frequently  in  need  of  regulation  by  fome  invariable  in- 
ftrument,  as  a  dial  5  which  being  rightly  conftructcd  and 
duly  placed  will  always,  by  means  of  the  fun,  inform 
us  of  the  true  folar  time  }  which  time  being  corrected 
by  the  equation  table  publifbed  annually  in  the  ephe- 
merides,  almanacks,  and  other  books,  will  be  the 
1  mean  time  to  which  clocks  and  watches  are  to  be  let. 

Pillory.  The  antiquity  of  dials  is  beyond  doubt.  Some  at¬ 
tribute  their  invention  to  Anaximenes  Milefius ;  and 
others  to  Thales.  Vitruvius  mentions  one  made  by 
the  ancient  Chaldee  hiftorian  Berofus,  on  a  reclining 
plane,  almoft  parallel  to  the  equinoctial.  Ariftarchus 
hamius  invented  the  hemifpherical  dial.  And  there 


were  fome  fpherical  ones,  with  a  needle  forn  gnomon. 
The  difeus  of  Ariftarchus  was  a  horizontal  dial,  with 
its  limb  raifed  up  all  around,  to  prevent  the  fhadow 
ftretching  too  far. 

It  was  late  ere  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with 
dials.  The  firft  fun-dial  at  Rome  was  fet  up  by  Papi- 
rius  Curfor,  about  the  year  of  the  city  460  {  before 
which  time,  fays  Pliny,  there  is  no  mention  of  any  ac¬ 
count  of  time  but  by  the  fun’s  rifing  and  fetting  :  it 
was  fet  up  at  or  near  the  temple  of  Quirinus,  but  went 
ilk  About  30  years  after,  M.  Valerius  MefTala  being 
conful,  brought  out  of  Sicily  another  dial,  which  he 
fet  upon  a  pillar  near  the  roftrum  5  but  for  want  of 
its  being  made  for  that  latitude,  it  could  not  go  true. 
They  made  ufe  of  it  99  years  •>  till  Martius  Philippus 
fet  up  another  more  exact. 

But  there  feem  to  have  been  dials  among  the  Jews 
much  earlier  than  any  of  thefe.  Witnefs  the  dial  of 
Ahaz  :  who  began  to  reign  400  years  before  Alexan¬ 
der,  and  within  1 2  years  of  the  building  of  Rome  : 
mentioned  by  Ifaiah,  chap,  xxxviii.  ver.  8. 

The  firft  profefied  writer  on  dialling  is  Clavius  ;  who 
demonftrates^  all*  both  the  theory  and  the  operations, 
after  th,e  rigid  manner  of  the  ancient  mathematicians ; 

B  b  2  but 
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but  io  intricately,  that  few,  we  dare  fay,  ever  read  them 
a]l.  Dechales  and  Ozanam  give  much  eafter  demon- 
ftrations  in  their  Courfes,  and  Wolfius  in  his  Elements . 

M.  Picard  has  given  a  new  method  of  making  large 
dials,  by  calculating  the  hour-lines  •,  and  M.  de  la 
Hite,  in  his  Dialling ,  printed  in  1683,  a  geometrical 
method  of  drawing  hour-lines  from  certain  points  de¬ 
termined  by  obfervation.  Eberhnrdus  Welperus,  in 
,62?  publilhed  his  Dialling,  wherein  he  lays  down  a 
method  of  drawing  the  primary  dials  bn  a  very  eafy 
foundation.  The  fame  foundation  is  described  at  length 
by  Sebaftian  Muiifter,  in  his  Rudimenta  Mathematical 
publilhed  in  1551.  Sturmius  in  167a  publ, fired  a 
new  edition  of  Welperus’s  Dialling,  with  the  addition 
of  a  whole  fecond  part,  about  inclining  and  declining 
dials  &c.  In  1  708,  the  fame  work,  with  Sturmius’s 
additions,  was  republithed,  with  the  addition  of  a 
fourth  part,  containing  Picard’s  and  de  b  Hire  s  me¬ 
thods  of  drawing  large  dials.  Paterfon,  Michael,  and 
Muller,  have  each  wrote  on  dialling  in  the  German 
torigue  ;  Coetlius  in  his  Horologiografihia  Pr;nt' 

ed  in  1680  •  Gaupennius,  in  his  Cnomomca  Mechamca ; 
Bion,  in  his  Ufe  of  Mathematical  If  nsments ,  the  late 
ingenious  Mr  Pergufon,  in  his  Se^eclL  fares ,  Mr 
Emmerfon,  in  his  Dialling;  and  Mr  W.  Jones,  in  his 

-  Injlrumen'ul  Dialling.  .  .  , 

Definitions.  A  Dial,  accurately  defined,  is  a  plane,  upon  which 
lines  are  deferibed  in  fucli  a  manner,  that  the  lhadow 
of  a  wire,  or  of  the  upper  edge  of  another  plane,  ereft- 
ed  perpendicularly  on  the  former,  may  fhow  the  true 

time  of  the  day.  .  .  .  f  ,  , 

The  edge  of  the  plane  by  which  the  time  of  the  day 

is  found,  is  called  the/*  of  the  dial  which  mart  be 
parallel  to  the  earth’s  axis  ;  and  the  line  on  which  the 
Slid  plane  is  erefted,  is  called  the>^*. 

The  angle  included  between  the  fubfhle  and  ftile, 
is  called  the  elevation  or  height  of  the  file. 

Thofe  dials  whofe  planes  are  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
the  horizon,  are  called  horizontal  dials :  and  thofe 
dials  whofe  planes  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
horizon,  are  called  vertical  or  erett  dials. 

Thofe  ereft  dials,  whofe  planes  direftly  front  the 
north  or  Touch,  are  called  direB  north  or  fouth  d, a/s  ; 
and  all  other  erect  difils  are  called .  decltners,  becaufe 
their  planes  are  turned  away  from  the  north  or  fouth. 

Thofe  dials  whofe  planes  are  neither  parallel  nor  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  are  called  in¬ 
clining  or  reclining  dials,  accord, ng  as  feeir  planes 
make  acute  or  obtufe  angles  with  the  horizon  ,  and  if 
their  planes  are  alfo  turned  a.ide  from  facing  the  fouth 
or  north,  they  are  called  declining-inclining  ox  declimng- 

^ Thelnferfe’aion  of  the  plane  of  the  dial,  with  that 
of  the  meridian,  palling  through  tne  fele, «  called 
the  meridian  of  the  dial,  or  the  hour -/me  of  AH. 

Thofe  meridians,  whofe  planes  pafs  through  the 
ftile,  and  make  angles  of  15,  3°-  45.  6°-  75.  »"d  9° 
degrees  with  the  meridian  ol  the  place  (which  marks 
the  hour-line  of  XII.)  are  called  hour-circles;  and 
their  interfeaions  with  the  plane  of  the  dial  are  called 

^Sldeclining  dials,  the  fubftile  makes  an  angle 
with  the  hour-line  of  XII.  and  this  angle  is  called  the 

diflance  of  the  fubf  He  from  the  meridian 

The  declining  plane’s  difference  of  longitude,  is  the 


angle  formed  at  the  interfeftion  of  the  ftile  and  plane 
of  the  dial,  by  two  meridians ;  one  of  which  paffes 
through  the  hour-line  of  XII.  and  the  other  through 

the  fubftile.  .  . 

Thus  much  being  premifed  concerning  dials  in  ge- 
neral,  we  (hall  now  proceed  to  explain  the  different 
methods  of  their  conftru£fion.  Plate 

If  the  whole  earth  a  P  ep  were  tranfparent,  and  CLXXI. 
hollow,  like  a  fphere  of  glafs,  and  had  its  equator  Fig.  u 
divided  into  24  equal  parts  by  lo  many  meridian  The  univer- 
femicircles,  a,  b ,  <?,  d,  e,f  g,  &c.  one  of  which  is  thefaJrprinciplc 
geographical  meridian  of  any  given  place,  as  London™  which 
(which  is  fuppofed  to  be  at  the  point  a)  ;  and  if  the^dsr§l  ' 
hour  of  XII  were  marked  at  the  equator,  both  upon? 
that  meridian  and  the  oppofite  one,  and  all  the  reft  of 
the  hours  in  order  on  the  reft  of  the  meridians,  thole 
meridians  would  be  the  hour-circles  of  London  :  then, 
if  the  fphere  had  an  opaque  axis,  as  PE/,,  terminating 
in  the  poles  P  and  />,  the  lhadow  of  the  ax.s  would 
fall  upon  every  particular  meridian  and  hour,  when 
the  fun  came  to  the  plane  of  the  oppofite  meridian,- 
and  would  confequently  (how  the  time  at  London,  and 
at  all  other  places  on  the  meridian  of  London.  5 

If  this  fphere  was  cut  through  the  middle  by  a  iolid  Horizontal 
plane  ABCD,  in  the  rational  horizon  ol  London,  onemal. 
half  of  the  axis  EP  would  be  above  the  plane,  and  the 
other  half  below  it  ;  and  if  lfraight  lines  were  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  the  plane  to  thole  points  where  its 
circumference  is  cut  by  the  hour-circles  of  the  fphere, 
thofe  lines  would  be  the  hour-lines  of  a  horizontal  dial 
for  London:  for  the  lhadow  of  the  axis  would  fall 
upon  each  particular  hour-line  of  the  dial,  when  it 
fell  upon  the  like  hour-circle  of  the  fphere. 

If  the  plane  which  cuts  the  fphere  be  upright,  as F.S-  a. 
AECG,  touching  the  given  place  (London)  at  *, 
and  direflly  facing  the  meridian  of  London,  it  will 
then  become  the  plane  of  an  ereft  dirt  £1  fouth  Alai  .  and 
if  rio-ht  lines  be  drawn  from  its  centre  E  to  thofe  points 
of  its  circumference  where  the  hour-circles  of  the  fphere  6 
cut  it  thefe  will  be  the  hour-lines  ot  a  vertical  or  direct  Vertical 
fouth-dial  for  London,  to  which  the  hours  are  to  be  let  dial, 
as  in  the  figure  (contrary  to  thofe  on  a  horizontal  dial  ), 
and  the  lower  half  E/>  of  the  axis  w,  1  call  a  lhadow  on 
the  hour  of  the  day  in  this  dial,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  would  fall  upon  the  like  hour-circle  of  the  lphere, 
if  the  dial  plane  was  not  in  the  way. 

If  the  plane  (ftill  facing  the  meridian)  be  made  to 
incline  or  recline,  any  given  number  of  degrees  the 
hour-circles  of  the  fphere  will  fell  cut  the  edge  of  the 
plane  in  thofe  points  to  which  the  hour  lines  muft  be 
drawn  ftraight  from  the  centre  ;  and  the  axis  of  the 
fohere  will  call  a  lhadow  on  thefe  lines  at  the  refpe£hve  7 
hours.  The  like  will  ftill  hold,  if  the  plane  be  madelnclmm?; 
to  decline  by  any  given  number  of  degrees  from  the  ^  declin. 
meridian  towards  the  eart  or  weft  :  provided  the  decli-  ing  dials, 
nation  be  lefs  than  90  degrees,  or  the  reclmation  be 
lefs  than  the  co-latitude  of  the  place  :  and  the  axis  of  , 
the  fphere  will  be  a  gnomon  or  ftile,  for  the  d.al.  B 
it  cannot  be  a  gnomon,  when  the  decimation  is  quite 
90  degrees,  nor  when  the  reclmation  is  equal  to  the 
co-latitude  ;  becaufe  in  thefe  two  cafes,  the  ax.s  has  no 
elevation  above  the  plane  of  the  dial. 

And  thus  it  appears,  that  the  plane  of  every  dial  re- 
prefents  the  plane  of  fome  great  circle  upon  the  eart  , 
and  the  gnomon  of  the  earth’s,  axis,  whether  it  be  a 
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fmall  wire  as  In  tlie  above  figures,  or  the  edge  of  a  thin 
plate,  as  In  the  common  horizontal  dials. 

The  whole  earth,  as  to  its  bulk,  Is  but  a  point,  if 
compared  to  its  diftance  from  the  fun  ;  and  therefore, 
if  a  fmall  fphere  of  glafs  be  placed  upon  any  part  of 
the  earth’s  furface,  fo  that  its  axis  be  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  earth,  and  the  fphere  have  fuch  lines  upon 
it,  and  fuch  planes  within  it,  as  «above  defcribed  3  it 
will  fhow  the  hours  of  the  day  as  truly  as  if  it  were 
placed  at  the  earth’s  centre,  and  the'  (hell  of  the  earth 
were  as  tranfparent  as  glafs. 

But  becaufe  it  is  impclTible  to  have  a  hollow  fphere 
of  glafs  perfe£Hy  true,  blown  round  a  folid  plane  3  or 
if  it  was,  we  could  not  get  at  the  plane  within  the  glafs 
Fig.  1.  2.  to  fet  it  in  any  given  pofition  3  we  make  ufe  of  a  wire- 
fphere  to  explain  the  principles  of  dialling,  by  joining 
24  femicircles  together  at  the  poles,  and  putting  a 

8  thin  flat  plate  of  brafs  within  it. 

Dialling  by  A  common  globe  of  12  inches  diameter  has  gene- 
the  com-  rally  24  meridian  femicircles  drawn  upon  it.  If  fuch 
mon  terre-  a  globe  be  elevated  to  the  latitude  of  any  given  place, 
Ua  e'and  turned  about  until  one  of  thefe  meridians  cut  the 
horizon  in  the  north  point,  where  the  hour  of  XII  is 
fuppofed  to  be  marked,  the  reft  of  the  meridians  will 
cut  the  horizon  at  the  refpe&ive  diftances  of  all  the 
other  hours  from  XII .  Then  if  thefe  points  of  diftance 
be  marked  on  the  horizon,  and  the  globe  be  taken  out 
of  the  horizon,  and  a  flat  board  or  plate  be  put  into  its 
place,  even  with  the  furface  of  the  horizon  ;  and  if 
ftraight  lines  be  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  board 
to  thofe  points  of  diflance  on  the  horizon  which  were 
cut  by  the  24  meridian  femicircles  3  thefe  lines  will  be 
the  hour  lines  of  a  horizontal  dial  for  that  latitude,  the 
edge  of  vvhofe  gnomon  muft  be  in  the  very  fame  fitua- 
tion  that  the  axis  of  the  globe  was,  before  it  was  taken 
out  of  the  horizon  3  that  is,  the  gnomon  muft  make  an 
angle  with  the  plane  of  the  dial,  equal  to  the  latitude 
of  the  place  for  which  the  dial  is  made. 

If  the  pole  of  the  globe  be  elevated  to  the  co-lati¬ 
tude  of  the  given  place,  and  any  meridian  be  brought 
to  the  north  point  of  the  horizon,  the  reft  of  the  me¬ 
ridians  will  cut  the  horizon  in  the  refpe&ive  diftances 
of  all  the  hours  from  XII ,  for  a  dire6l  fouth  dial,  whofe 
gnomon  muft  be  an  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  dial, 
equal  to  the  co-latitude  of  the  place  3  and  the  hours 
muft  be  fet  the  contrary  way  on  this  dial  to  what 
they  are  on  the  horizontal. 

But  if  your  globe  have  more  than  24  meridian  femi- 
circles  upon  it,  you  muft  take  the  following  method 

9  for  making  horizontal  aud  fouth  dials. 

To  con-  Elevate  the  pole  to  the  latitude  of  your  place,  and 
ftruft  a  ho- turn  the  globe  until  any  particular  meridian  (fuppofe 
the  firft)  comes  to  the  north  point  of  the  hoiizon, 
and  the  oppofite  meridian  will  cut  the  horizon  in  the 
fouth.  Then  fet  the  hour-index  to  the  uppermoft 
XII  on  its  circle  3  which  done,  turn  the  globe  weft- 
ward  until  15  degrees  of  the  equator  pafs  under  the 
brazen  meridian,  and  then  the  hour  index  will  be  at 
I  (for  the  fun  moves  15  degrees  every  hour),  and  the 
firft  meridian  will  cut  the  horizon  in  the  number  of 
degrees  from  the  north  point  that  I  is  diftant  from 
XII,  Turn  on  until  other  15  degrees  of  the  equa¬ 
tor  pafs  under  the  brazen  meridian,  and  the  hour  in¬ 
dex  will  then  be  at  II,  and  the  firft  meridian  will  cut 
the  horizon  in  the  number,  of  degrees  that  //  is  di- 
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ft  ant  from  XII :  and  fo  by  making  15  degrees  of 
the  equator  pafs  under  the  brazen  meridian  for  every 
hour,  the  firft  meridian  of  the  globe  will  cut  the  ho¬ 
rizon  in  the  diftances  of  all  the  hours  from  XII  to 

VI ,  which  is  juft  90  degrees  ;  and  then  you  need  go 
no  farther,  for  the  diftances  of  XI,  AT,  IX,  VIII , 

VI I,  an'd  VI,  in  the  forenoon,  are  the  fame  from  XII 
as  the  diftances  of  /,  II,  III ,  IV,  V?  and  VI,  in  the 
afternoon  :  and  thefe  hour-lines  continued  through 
the  centre,  will  give  the  oppofite  hour-lines  on  the 
other  half  of  the  dial. 

Thus,  to  make  a  horizontal  dial  for  the  latitude  of 
London,  which  is  514  degrees  north,  elevate  the  north 
pole  of  the  globe  51-  degrees  above  the  north  point 
of  the  horizon  3  and  then  turn  the  globe,  until  the  firft 
meridian  (which  is  that  of  London  on  the  Englifti  ter- 
reftrial  globe)  cuts  the  north  point  of  the  hoiizon,  and 
fet  the  hour-index  to  XII  at  noon. 

Then  turning  the  globe  weftward  until  the  index 
points  fucceftively  to  7,  II,  III ,  IV,  F,  and  VI,  in  the 
afternoon,  or  until  15,  30,  45.  60,  75,  and  90  degrees 
cf  the  equator  pafs  under  the  brazen  meridian,  you  will 
find  that  the  firft  meiidian  of  the  globe  cuts  the  hori¬ 
zon  in  the  following  number  of  degrees  from  the  north 
towards  the  eaft,  viz.  i  if,  24’,  38-^,  53-f,  71-/3-,  and 
90  ;  which  are  the  reipe&ive  diftances  of  the  above 
hours  from  XII  upon  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

To  transfer  thefe,  and  the  reft  of  the  hours,  to  a  Fig.  3> 
horizontal  plane,  diaw  the  parallel  right  lines  ac  and 
d b,  upon  the  plane,  as  far  from  each  other  as  is  equal 
to  the  intended  thicknefs  of  the  gnomon  or  ftile  of 
the  dial,  and  the  fpace  included  between  them  will  be 
the  meridian  or  twelve  o’clock  line  on  the  dial.  Ciofs 
this  meridian  at  right  angles  with  the  fix  o’clock  line 
g  h,  and  fetting  one  foot  of  your  compafles  in  the  in- 
terfe&ion  a ,  as  a  centre,  deferibe  the  quadrant  g  e 
with  any  convenient  radius  or  opening  of  the  compaf- 
fes  :  then,  fetting  one  foot  in  the  interfe&ion  b ,  as  a 
centre,  with  the  fame  radius  deferibe  the  quadrant  fh, 
and  divide  each  quadrant  into  90  equal  parts  or  de¬ 
grees,  as  in  the  figure. 

Becaufe  the  hour-lines  are  lefs  diftant  from  each  other 
about  noon,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  dial,  it  is 
beft  to  have  the  centies  of  thefe  quadiants  at  a  little  di¬ 
ftance  from  the  centre  of  the  dial  plane,  on  the  fide  op¬ 
pofite  to  XII ,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  hour-diftances 
thereabouts,  under  the  fame  angles  on  the  plane.  Thus 
the  centre  of  the  plane  is  at  G,  but  the  centres  of  the 
quadrants  are  at  a  and  b. 

Lay  a  ruler  over  the  point  b  (and  keeping  it  there 
for  the  centre  of  all  the  afternoon  hours  in  the  quadrant 
fh)  draw  the  hour-line  of  1  through  1  if  degrees  in  the 
quadrant  3  the  hour-line  of  II,  through  24J  degrees  3 
of  III,  through  38*7  degrees;  ////,  through  53A3 
and  V,  through  71-Tr  :  and  becaufe  the  fun  rifes  about  Fig.  3, 
four  in  the  morning,  on  the  longeft  days  at  London, 
continue  the  hour-lines  of  I  III  and  Fin  the  afternoon 

through  the  centre  b  to  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  dial. _ * 

This  done,  lay  the  ruler  to  the  centre  a  of  the  quadrant 
eg  ;  and  through  the  like  divifions  or  degrees  of  that 
quadrant,  viz.  Ilf,  24L  g8TV,  53!,  and  7iT%-,  draw 
the  forenoon  hour-lines  of  XI,  X,  IX ,  F///,  and  F//; 
and  becaufe  the  fun  fets  not  before  eight  in  the  even¬ 
ing  on  the  longeft  days,  continue  the  hour  lines  of  VII 
and  VIII  in  the  forenoon,  through  the  centre  a,  to 
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VII  and  VIII  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  all  the  hour-lines 
will  be  finilhed  on  this  dial  ;  to  which  the  hours  may 
be  fet,  as  in  the  figure. 

Lailly,  through  51^  degrees  of  either  quadrant,  and 
from  its  centre,  draw  the  right  line  ag  for  the  hypo¬ 
thenufe  or  axis  of  the  gnomon  agi;  and  from  ^  let 
fall  the  perpendicular  g  i,  upon  the  meridian  line/?/, 
and  there  will  be  a  triangle  made,  whofe  fides  are  ag, 
g  i,  and  ia.  If  a  plate  fimilar  to  this  triangle  be  made 
as  thick  a-s  the  diftance  between  the  lines  a  c  and  b  d, 
and  fet  upright  between  them,  touching  at  a  and  b ,  its 
hypothenufe  ag  will  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  world, 
when  the  dial  is  truly  fet }  and  will  eaft  a  fhadow  on 
the  hour  of  the  day. 

N.  B.  The  trouble  of  dividing  the  two  quadrants 
may  be  faved  if  you  have  a  fcale  with  a  line  of  chords 
upon  it  (as  reprefented  in  the  plate)  •,  for  if  you  ex¬ 
tend  the  compaffes  from  o  to  60  degrees  of  the  line  of 
chords,  and  with  that  extent,  as  a  radius,  defcribe  the 
two  quadrants  upon  their  refpe&ive  centres,  the  above 
diftances  may  be  taken  with  the  compaffes  upon  the 
lines,  and  fet  off  upon  the  quadrants. 

Fig.  4.  To  mahe  an  ereB  direB fouth  dial .  Elevate  the  pole 

10  to  the  co-latitude  of  your  place,  and  proceed  in  all 
An  ere&  refpe<fts  as  above  taught  for  the  horizontal  dial,  from 
fouth  dial.  p/in  the  morning  to  VI  in  the  afternoon  }  only  the 
hours  mull:  be  reverfed  as  in  the  figure  j  and  the 
hypothenufe  ag  of  the  gnomon  agf  mull  make  an 
angle  with  the  dial-plane  equal  to  the  co-latitude  of 
the  place.  As  the  fun  can  fhine  no  longer  on  this 
dial  than  from  fix  in  the  morning  until  fix  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  there  is  no  occafion  for  having  any  more  than  12 
hours  upon  it. 

**  To  mahe  an  ereB  dial ,  declining  from  the  fouth  to - 

cllnincx  wards  the  eaft  or  weft.  Elevate  the  pole  to  the  latitude 
dial.  °  of  your  place,  and  fcrew -the  quadrant  of  altitude  to 
the  zenith.  Then,  if  your  dial  declines  towards  the 
eaft  (which  we  (hall  fuppofe  it  to  do  at  prefent),  count 
in  the  horizon  the  degrees  of  declination,  from  the  eaft 
point  towards  the  north,  and  bring  the  lower  end  of 
the  quadrant  to  that  degree  of  declination  at  which  the 
reckoning  ends.  This  done,  bring  any  particular  me¬ 
ridian  of  your  globe  (as  fuppofe  the  firft  meridian)  di- 
reaiy  under  the  graduated  edge  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  brazen  meridian,  and  fet  the  hour  to  XII  at  noon. 
Then,  keeping  the  quadrant  of  altitude  at  the  degree 
of  declination  in  the  horizon,  turn  the  globe  eaftward 
on  its  axis,  and  obferve  the  degrees  cut  by  the  firft 
meridian  in  the  quadrant  of  altitude  (counted  from  the 
zenith)  as  the  hour-index  comes  to  XI,  X,  IX,  &-C.  in 
the  forenoon,  or  as  15,  30,  45,  &c.  degrees  of  the 
equator  pafs  under  the  brazen  meridian  at  thefe  hours 
refpeaively  5  and  the  degrees  then  cut  in  the  quadrant 
by  the  firft  meridian,  are  the  refpe&ive  diftances  of  the 
forenoon  hours  from  XII  on  the  plane  of  the  dial.— 
Then,  for  the  afternoon  hours,  turn  the  quadrant  of 
altitude  round  the  zenith,  until  it  comes  to  the  degree 
in  the  horizon  oppofite  to  that  where  it  was  placed  be¬ 
fore  ,  namely,  as  far  from  the  weft  point  of  the  hori¬ 
zon  towards  the  fouth,  as  it  was  fet  at  firft  from  the 
eaft  point  towards  the  north  •,  and  turn  the  globe  weft- 
ward  on  its  axis,  until  the  firft  meridian  comes  to  the 
brazen  meridian  again,  and  the  hour-index  to  XII : 
then,  continue  to  turn  the  globe  weftward  5  and  as  the 
index  points  to  the  afternoon  hours  I,  II,  III,  &c.  or 
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as  15,  30,  45,  &-c.  degrees  of  the  equator  pafs  under 
the  brazen  meridian,  the  firft  meridian  will  cut  the 
quadrant  of  altitude  in  the  refpe&jve  number  of  degrees 
from  the  zenith  that  each  of  thefe  hours  is  from  XII 

on  the  dial. _ And  note,  that  when  the  firft  meridian 

goes  off  the  quadrant  at  the  horizon  in  the  afternoon, 
the  hour-index  (hows  the  time  when  the  fun  will  come 
upon  this  dial  ^  and  when  it  goes  off  the  quadrant  in 
the  afternoon,  the  index  will  point  to  the  time  when 
the  fun  goes  off  the  dial. 

Having  thus  found  all  the  hour-diftances  from  XII, 
lay  them  down  upon  yonr  dial-plane,  either  by  dividing 
a  femicircle  into  two  quadrants  of  90  degrees  each  (be¬ 
ginning  at  the  hour-line  of  XII),  or  by  the  line  of 
chords,  as  above  directed. 

In  all  declining  dials,  the  line  on  which  the  ftile  or 
gnomon  (lands  (commonly  called  tbtfubf  ile-line )  makes 
an  angle  with  the  twelve  o’clock  line,  and  falls  among 
the  forenoon  hour-lines,  if  the  dial  declines  toward*  the 
eaft  *,  and  among  the  afternoon  hour-lines,  when  the 
dial  declines  towards  the  weft  5  that  is,  to  the  left  hand 
from  the  twelve  o’clock  line  in  the  former  cafe,  and  to 
the  right  hand  from  it  in  the  latter. 

To  find  the  diftance  of  the  fubftile  from  the  twelve 
o’clock  line  ;  if  your  dial  declines  from  the  fouth  to¬ 
ward  the  eaft,  count  the  degrees  of  that  declination  in 
the  horizon  from  the  eaft  point  towards  the  north,  and 
bring  the  lower  end  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude  to  that 
degree  of  declination  where  the  reckoning  ends  :  then 
turn  the  globe  until  the  firft  meridian  cuts  the  horizon 
in  the  like  number  of  degrees,  counted  from  the  loutli 
point  towards  the  eaft  ;  and  the  quadrant  and  firft  me¬ 
ridian  will  then  crofs  one  another  at  right  angles  }  and 
the  number  of  degrees  of  the  quadrant,  which  are  in¬ 
tercepted  between  the  firft  meridian  and  the  zenith,  is 
equal  to  the  diftance  of  the  fubftile  line  from  the  twelve 
o’clock  line  ;  and  the  number  of  degrees  of  the  firft 
meridian,  which  are  intercepted  between  the  quadrant 
and  the  north  pole,  is  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  ftile 
above  the  plane  of  the  dial. 

If  the  dial  declines  weftward  from  the  fouth,  count 
that  declination  from  the  eaft  point  of  the  horizon  to¬ 
wards  the  fouth,  and  bring  the  quadrant  of  altitude  to 
the  degree  in  the  horizon  at  which  the  reckoning  ends  *, 
both  for  finding  the  forenoon  hours  and  diftance  of  the 
fubftile  from  the  meridian :  and  for  the  afternoon  hours, 
bring  the  quadrant  to  the  oppofite  degree  in  the  hori¬ 
zon,  namely,  as  far  from  the  weft  towards  the  north, 
and  then  proceed  in  all  refpedls  as  above. 

Thus  we  have  finiftied  our  declining  dial ;  and  in  fo 
doing  we  made  four  dials,  viz. 

I.  A  north  dial,  declining  eaftward  by  the  fame 
number  of  degrees.  2.  A  north  dial,  declining  the 
fame  number  weft.  3.  A  fouth  dial,  declining  eaft. 
And,  4.  A  fouth  dial,  declining  weft.  Only,  placing 
the  proper  number  of  hours,  and  the  ftile  or  gnomon 
refpeaively,  upon  each  plane.  For  (as  above-men¬ 
tioned)  in  the  fouth- weft  plane,  the  fubftilar-line  falls 
among  the  afternoon  hours  \  and  in  the  fouth-eaft,  of 
the  fame  declination,  among  the  forenoon  hours,  at 
equal  diftances  from  XII .  And  fo  all  the  morning  hours 
on  the  weft  decliner  will  be  like  the  afternoon  hours 
on  the  eaft  decliner  :  the  fouth-eaft  decliner  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  north-weft  decliner  ;  and  the  fouth-weft  de¬ 
cliner  the  north-eaft  decliner,  by  only  extendingthe 

hour-lines 
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hour-lines,  ftile  and  fubftile,  quite  through  the  centre  : 
the  axis  of  the  flile  (or  edge  that  cads  the  fhadow  on 
the  hour  of  the  day)  being  in  all  dials  whatever  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  axis  of  the  world,  and  confequently  pointing 
towards  the  north  pole  of  the  heaven  in  north  latitudes, 
12  and  towards  the  fouth  pole  in  fouth  latitudes. 

An  eafy  But  becaufe  every  one  wTho  would  like  to  make  a 
may  Perhaps  not  be  provided  with  a  globe  to  affift 
•  of  dials.  and  may  probably  not  underfland  the  method  of 

doing  it  by  logarithmic  calculation  *,  we  (hall  (how  how 
to  perform  it  by  the  plain  dialing  line's,  or  fcale  of  la¬ 
titudes  and  hours  (as  reprefented  on  the  Plate),  and 
■which  may  be  had  on  fcales  commonly  fold  by  the 
mathematical-inftrument-makers. 

This  is  the  eafieft  of  all  mechanical  methods,  and  by 
much  the  beft,  when  the  lines  are  truly  divided  :  and 
not  only  the  half-hours  and  quarters  may  be  laid  down 
by  all  of  them,  but  every  fifth  minute  by  moft,  and 
every  fingle  minute  by  thofe  where  the  line  of  hours  is 
a  foot  in  length. 

Fig.  5.  Having  drawn  your  double  meridian  line  a  b,  c  d, 

on  the  plane  intended  for  a  horizontal  dial,  and  crof- 
fed  it  at  right  angles  by  the  fix  o’clock  line  f  e  (as  in 
fig.  3.)?  take  the  latitude  of  your  place  with  the  com¬ 
paffes,  in  the  icale  of  latitudes,  and  fet  that  extent 
from  c  to  c,  and  from  a  to f  on  the  fix  o’clock  line: 
then,  taking  the  whole  fix  hours  between  the  points 
of  the  compaffes  in  the  fcale  of  hours,  with  that  ex¬ 
tent  fet  one  foot  in  the  point  c ,  and  let  the  other  foot 
fall  where  it  will  upon  the  meridian  line  c  d,  as  at  d. 
Do  the  fame  from  f  to  £,  and  draw  the  right  lines  e  d 
and  fb,  each  of  which  will  be  equal  in  length  to  the 
whole  fcale  of  hours.  This  done,  fetting  one  foot  of 
the  compafles  in  the  beginning  of  the  fcale  at  XII ,  arid 
extending  the  other  to  each  hour  of  the  fcale,  lay  off 
thefe  extents  from  d  to  e  for  the  afternoon  hours,  and 
from  £  toy' for  thofe  of  the  forenoon  :  this  will  divide 
the  lines  de  and  bf  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  hour- 
fcale  is  divided  at  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  6;  on  which  the 
quarters  may  alfo  be  laid  down,  if  required.  Then, 
laying  a  ruler  on  the  point  c ,  draw  the  firft  five  hours 
in  the  afternoon,  from  that  point,  through  the  dots  at 
the  numeral  figures,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  on  the  line  de;  and 
continue  the  lines  of  IIII  and  V  through  the  centre  c 
to  the  other  fide  of  the  dial,  for  the  like  hours  of  the 
morning  :  which  done,  lay  the  ruler  on  the  point  a,  and 
draw  the  lafl  five  hours  in  the  forenoon  through  the 
dots,  5,  4,  3,  2,  I,  on  the  \lnefb;  continuing  the  hour¬ 
lines  of  VII  and  VIII  through  the  centre  a  to  the 
other  fide  of  the  dial,  for  the  like  hours  of  the  evening  ; 
and  fet  the  hours  to  their  refpe£livc  lines,  as  in  the  fi- 
-  gure.  Laftly,  make  the  gnomon  the  fame  way  as 

taught  above  for  the  horizontal  dial,  and  the  whole  will 
be  finifhed. 

To  make  an  ereft  fouth  dial ;  take  the  co-latitude 
of  your  place  from  the  fcale  of  latitudes,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceed  in  all  refpe&s  for  the  hour-line  as  in  the  hori¬ 
zontal  dial  ;  only  reverfing  the  hours,  as  in  fig.  4.  and 
making  the  angle  of  the  ftile’s  height  equal  to  the  co- 
latitude. 

But,  left  the  young  diallift  ftiould  have  neither  globe 
nor  wooden  fcale,  we  (hall  now  fhowr  him  how  he  may 
make  a  dial  without  any  of  thefe  helps.  Only,  if  he 
has  not  a  line  of  chords,  he  muft  divide  a  quadrant  in- 
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to  90  equal  parts  or  degrees  for  taking  the  proper  angle 
of  the  ftile’s  elevation  \  which  is  eafily  done. 

With  any  opening  of  the  compafles,  as  Z  L,  de-  ^ 
fcribe  the  two  femicircles  LF  k  and  LQJ,  upon  the 
centres  Z  and  3,  where  the  fix  o’clock  line  croffes  the 
double  meridian  line,  and  divide  each  femicircle  into 
I2jequal  parts,  beginning  at  L  (though,  ftridlly  fpeak-  t ^ 
ing,  only  the  quadrants  from  L  to  the  fix  o’clock  line  Horizontal 
need  be  divided)  5  then  connect  the  divifions  which  dial, 
are  equidiftant  from  L,  by  the  parallel  lines  KM,  IN, 

HO,  GP,  and  FQ^  Draw  VZ  for  the  hypothenufe 
of  the  flile,  making  the  angle  VZE  equal  to  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  your  place  \  and  continue  the  line  VZ  to  R. 

Draw  the  line  Rr  parallel  to  the  fix  o’clock  line  \  and 
fet  off  the  diftance  a  K  from  Z  to  Y,  the  diftance  b  I 
from  Z  to  X,  c  FI  from  Z  to  W,  d  G  from  Z  to  T, 
and  e  F  from  Z  to  S.  Then  draw  the  lines  S  s,  T  /, 

W  w ,  X#,  and  Y y,  each  parallel  to  R  r.  Set  off  the 
diftance y  Y  from  a  to  11,  and  from f  io  l  )  the  diftance 
x  X  from  b  to  10,  and  from  g  to  2  ;  w  W  from  c  to  9, 
and  from  h  to  3  \  t  T  from  d  to  8,  and  from  i  to  4  y 
s  S  from  e  to  7,  and  from  11  to  5.  Then  laying  a  ruler 
to  the  centre  Z,  draw  the  forenoon  hour-lines  through 
the  points  11,  10,  9,  8,  7  }  and  laying  it  to  the  centre 

2,  draw  the  afternoon  lines  through  the  points  1,  2, 

3,  4,  5  ;  containing  the  forenoon  lines  of  VII  and 
VIII  through  the  centre  Z, -  to  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
dial,  for  the  like  afternoon  hours  and  the  afternoon 
lines  IIII  and  V  through  the  centre  2s,  to  the  op¬ 
pofite  fide,  for  the  like  morning  hours.  Set  the 
hours  to  thefe  lines  as  in  the  figure,  and  then  ere6l 
the  ftile  or  gnomon,  and  the  horizontal  dial  will  be 
finiftied. 

To  conftruft  a  fouth  dial,  draw  the  line  VZ,  making 
an  angle  with  the  meridian  ZL  equal  to  the  co-latitude 
of  your  place  \  and  proceed  in  all  refpc£ts  as  in  the 
above  horizontal  dial  for  the  fame  latitude,  reverfing 
the  hours  as  in  fig.  4.  and  making  the  elevation  of  the 
gnomon  equal  to  the  co-latitude. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  explain  the 
method  of  conftru£ling  the  dialling  lines,  and  fome 
others  \  which  is  as  follows  :  I4 

With  any  opening  of  the  compaffes,  as  EA,  ac- Dialling 
cording  to  the  intended  length  of  the  fcale,  defcribe  lmes> 
the  circle  ADCB,  and  crofs  it  at  right  angles  by  the^n^ru  e  9 
diameters  CEA  and  DEB.  Divide  the  quadrant  AB  ^ 
firft  into  9  equal  parts,  and  then  each  part  into  1C>*7 
fo  fhall  the  quadrant  be  divided  into  qp  equal  parts  or 
degrees.  Draw  the  right  line  AFB  for  the  chord  of 
this  quadrant  5  and  fetting  one  foot  of  the  compaffes 
in  the  point  A,  extend  the  other  to  the  feveral  divi¬ 
fions  of  the  quadrant,  and  transfer  thefe  divifions  to 
the  line  AFB  by  the  arcs  10,  10,  20,  20,  &c.  and 
this  will  be  a  line  of  chords,  divided  into  90  unequal 
parts  ;  which,  if  transferred  from  the  line  back  again 
to  the  quadrant,  will  divide  it  equally.  It  is  plain  by 
the  figure  that  the  diftance  from  A  to  60  in  the  line 
of  chords,  is  juft  equal  to  AE,  the  radius  of  the  circle 
from  which  that  line  is  made  '7  for  if  the  arc  60,  6oy 
be  continued,  of  which  A  is  the  centre,  it  goes  exa£lly 
through  the  centre  E  of  the  arc  AB. 

And  therefore,  in  laying  down  any  number  of  de¬ 
grees  on  a  circle,  by  the  line  of  chords,  you  muft  firft 
open  the  compaffes  fo  as  to  take  in  juft  60  degrees 

upon 
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trpon  that  line  as  from  A  to  60  :  and  then,  with  that 
extent,  as  a  radius,  defcribe  a  circle,  which  will  be 
exactly  of  the  fame  fize  with  that  from  which  the  line 
was  divided:  which  done,  fet  one  foot  of  the  compafles 
in  the  beginning  of  the  chord  line,  as  at  A,  and  ex¬ 
tend  the  other  to  the  number  of  degrees  you  wrant 
.  r  upon  the  line  \  which  extent,  applied  to  the  circle,  will 
include  the  like  number  of  degrees  upon  it. 

Divide  the  quadrant  CD  into  90  equal  parts,  and 
from  each  point  of  divifion  draw  right  lines,  as  ik  /, 
&c.  to  the  lineCE,  all  perpendicular  to  that  line,  and 
parallel  to  DE,  which  will  divide  EC  into  a  line  of 
lines  :  and  although  thefe  are  feldom  put  among  the 
dialling  lines  on  *  fcale,  yet  they  aflift  in  drawing  the 
line  of  latitudes.  For  if  a  ruler  be  laid  upon  the  point 
D,  and  over  each  divifion  in  the  line  of  fines,  it  will  di¬ 
vide  the  quadrant  CB  into  9^  unequal  parts,  as  Btf, 
B£,  &c.  fhown  by  the  right  lines  10/7,  20 b,  30c,  &c. 
drawn  along  the  edge  of  the  ruler.  If  the  right  line 
BC  be  drawn,  fubtending  this  quadrant,  and  the  near- 
eft  diftances  B  a,  B  b%  B  r,  &c.  be  taken  in  the  compaf¬ 
fes  from  B,  and  fet  upon  this  line  in  the  fame  manner 
as  directed  for  the  line  of  chords,  it  will  make  a  line  of 
latitudes  BC,  equal  in  length  to  the  line  of  chords  AB, 
and  of  an  equal  number  of  divifions,  but  very  unequal 
as  to  their  lengths. 

Draw  the  right  line  DG  A,  fubtending  the  quadrant 
DA  ;  and  parallel  to  it,  draw  the  right  line  r  s ,  touch¬ 
ing  the  quadrant  DA  at  the  numeral  figure  3.  Divide* 
this  quadrant  into  fix  equal  parts,  as  I,  2,  3,  &-c.  and 
through  thefe  points  of  divifion  draw  right  lines  from 
the  centre  E  to  the  line  rs,  which  will  divide  it  at  the 
points  where  the  fix  hours  are  to  be  placed,  as  in  the 
figure.  If  every  fixth  part  of  the  quadrant  be  fubdi- 
vided  into  four  equal  parts,  right  lines  drawn  from  the 
centre  through  thefe  points  of  divifion,  and  continued 
Tig-  8.  to  the  line  r  /,  will  divide  each  hour  upon  it  into  quar- 
15  ters. 

■A  dial  on  a  jn  vve  have  the  reprefentation  of  a  portable 

dial,  which  may  be  eafily  drawn  on  a  card,  and  carried 
in  a  pocket-book.  The  lines  a  d,  a  b^  and  be  of  the 
.  gnomon,  muft  be  cut  quite  through  the  card  ;  and  as 
the  end  ah  of  the  gnomon  is  raifed  occafionally  above 
the  plane  of  the  dial,  it  turns  upon  the  uncut  line  cd 
as  on  a  hinge.  The  dotted  line  AB  muft  be  (lit  quite 
through  the  card,  and  the  thread  C  muft  be  put  through 
the  flit,  and  have  a  knot  tied  behind,  to  keep  it  from 
being  eafily  drawn  out.  On  the  other  end  of  this  thread 
is  a  fmall  plummet  D,  and  on  the  middle  of  it  a  fmall 
bead  for  (bowing  the  hour  of  the  day. 

To  redlify  this  dial,  fet  the  thread  in  the  flit  right 
again  ft  the  day  of  the  month,  and  ftretch  the  thread 
from  the  day  of  the  month  over  the  angular  point 
where  the  curve  lines  meet  at  XII }  then  fhift  the  bead 
to  that  point  on  the  thread,  and  the  dial  will  be  re&i- 
fied. 

To  find  the  hour  of  the  day,  raife  the  gnomon  (no 
matter  how  much  or  howT  little)  and  hold  the  edge  of 
the  dial  next  the  gnomon  towards  the  fun,  fo  as  the 
uppermoft  edge  of  the  fhadow  of  the  gnomon  may 
juft  cover  the  Jhadow-linc  ;  and  the  bead  then  playing 
freely  on  the  face  of  the  dial,  by  the  weight  of  the 
plummet,  will  (Low  the  time  of  the  day  among  the 
hour-lines,  as  it  is  forenoon  or  afternoon.. 

To  find  the  time  of  fun-rifing  and  fetting,  move  the 
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thread  among  the  hour-lines,  until  it  either  covers  feme 
one  of  them,  or  lies  parallel  betwixt  any  two  j  and  then 
it  will  cut  the  time  of  fun-rifing  among  the  forenoon 
hours,  and  of  fun-fetting  among  the  afternoon  hours, 
for  that  day  of  the  year  to  which  the  thread  is  fet  in 
the  fcale  of  months. 

To  find  the  fun’s  declination,  ftretch  the  thread  from 
the  day  of  the  month  over  the  angular  point  at  XII, 
and  it  will  cut  the  fun’s  declination,  as  it  is  north  or 
fouth,  for  that  day,  in  the  proper  fcale. 

To  find  on  what  days  the  fun  enters  the  figns,  when 
the  bead,  as  above  redified,  moves’  along  any  of  the 
curve-lines  which  have  iht  figns  of  the  zodiac  marked 
upon  them,  the  fun  enters  thofe  figns  on  the  days 
pointed  out  by  the  thread  in  the  fcale  of  months. 

The  conftru&ion  of  this  dial  is  very  eafy,  efpecially 
if  the  reader  compares  it  all  along  with  fig.  9.  Plate 
CLXXII  as  he  reads  the  following  explanation  of  that 
figure. 

Draw  the  occult  line  AB  (fig.  9.)  parallel  to  the  plate 
top  of  the  card,  and  crofs  it  at  right  angles  with  the  fix  CLXXII.  : 
o’clock  line  ECD  3  then  upon  C,  as  a  centre,  with  the 
radius  CA,  defcribe  the  femicircle  AEL,  and  divide  it 
into  12  equal  parts  (beginning  at  A),  as  A  r,  A  s,  &£c. 
and  from  thefe  points  of  divifion  draw*  the  hour-lines  r, 
j,  v ,  E,  «>,  and  v,  all  parallel  to  the  fix  o’clock  line 

EC.  If  each  part  of  the  femicircle  be  fubdivided  into 
four  equal  parts,  they  will  give  the  half-hour-lines  and 
quarters,  as  in  fig.  2.  Draw  the  right  line  ASD  0, 
making  the  angle  SAB  equal  to  the  latitude  of  your 
place.  Upon  the  centre  A  defcribe  the  arch  RST, 
and  fet  off  upon  it  the  arcs  SR  and  ST,  each. equal  to 
23L  degrees,  for  the  fun’s  greateft  declination  \  and 
divide  them  into  23^  equal  parts,  as  in  fig.  2.  Through 
the  interfeftion  D  of  the  lines  ECD  and  AD  0,  draw 
the  right  line  FDG  at  right  angles  to  AD  0.  Lay  a 
ruler  to  the  points  A  and  R,  and  draw  the  line  ARF  ^ 
through  23!  degrees  of  fouth  declination  in  the  arc 
SR  ;  and  then  laying  the  ruler  to  the  points  A  and  T , 
draw  the  line  ATG  through  23^  degrees  of  north  de- 
clination  in  the  arc  ST  :  fo  fliall  the  lines  ARF  and 
ATG  cut  the  line  FDG  in  the  proper  lengths  for  the 
fcale  of  months.  Upon  the  centre  D,  with  the  radius 
DF,  defcribe  the  femicircle  F  0  G  j  which  divide  into 
fix  equal  parts,  Ft?/,  m  n ,  «  &c.  and  from  thefe  points 

of  divifion  draw  the  right  lines  m  b,  n  i,  p  t,  and  q  l, 
each  parallel  to  0  D.  Then  fetting  one  foot  of  the 
compalfes  in  the  point  F,  extend  the  other  to  A,  and 
defcribe  the  arc  AZH  for  the  tropic  of  vy  :  with  the 
fame  extent,  fetting  one  foot  in  G,  deicribe  the  arc 
AEOfor  the  tropic  of  es.  Next  fetting  one  foot  tn 
the  point  h,  and  extending  the  other  to  A,  defcribe  the  Fig.  9.  com. 
arc  ACI  for  the  beginnings  of  the  figns  C2  and  }  ;  “ with 

and  with  the  fame  extent,  fetting  one  foot  in  the  point  S-  • 

/,  defcribe  the  arc  AN  for  the  beginnings  of  the  figns 
XI  and  Sh-  Set  one  foot  in  the  point /,  and  having 
extended  the  other  to  A,  defcribe  the  arc  AK  for  the 
beginnings  of  the  figns  ^  and  lip  ;  and  with  the  fame 
extent,  fet  one  foot  in  b,  and  deicribe  the  arc  AM  for 
the  beginnings  of  the  figns  »  and  fig.  Then  fetting 
one  foot  in  the  point  D,  and  extending  the  other  to  A, 
defcribe  the  curve  AL  for  the  beginnings  of  qp  and  =n=; 
and  the  figns  will  be  finifhed.  This  done,  lay  a  ruler 
from  the  point  A  over  the  fun’s  declination  in  the  arch 
RST  ;  and  where  the  ruler  cuts  the  line  FDG,  make 

marks : 
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marks :  and  place  the  days  of  the  months  right  againfl 
thete  marks,  in  the  manner  fhovvn  by  fig.  2.  Laftly, 
draw  the  fhadow  line  PQ^  parallel  to  the  occult  line 
AB  ;  make  the  gnomon,  and  fet  the  hours  to  their 
refpc6live  lines,  as  in  fig.  2.  and  the  dial  will  be  fi- 
^  niftied. 

Univerfal  There  are  feveral  kinds  of  dials  called  vmverfal ,  be- 

dials.  caufe  they  ferve  for  all  latitudes.  One,  of  Mr  Pardie’s 
conflru£lion,  was  formerly  confidered  as  the  befl.  It 
Plate  confifts  of  three  principal  parts  my  the  firft  whereof  is 
CLXXII.  cailecl  the  horizontal  plane,  A  fig.  10.  becaufe  in 
pra£lice  it  muft  be  parallel  to  the  horizon.  In  this 
plane  is  fixed  an  upright  pin,  which  enters  into  the  edge 
of  the  fecond  part  BD,  called  the  meridional  plane  ; 
which  is  made  of  two  pieces,  the  lowed:  whereof  B 
is  called  the  quadrant ,  becaufe  it  contains  a  quarter  of 
a  circle,  divided  into  90  degrees  ;  and  it  is  only  into 
this  part,  near  B,  that  the  pin  enters.  The  other  piece 
is  a  femicircle  D  adjufled  to  the  quadrant,  and  turn¬ 
ing  in  it  by  a  groove,  for  railing  or  depreffing  the  dia¬ 
meter  EF  of  the  femicircle,  which  diameter  is  called 
the  axis  of  the  injlrument .  The  third  piece  is  a  circle 
G,  divided  on  both  fides  into  24  equal  parts,  which 
are  the  hours.  This  circle  is  put  upon  the  meridional 
plane  fo  that  the  axis  EF  may  be  perpendicular  to 
the  circle,  and  the  point  C  be  the  common  centre  of 
the  circle,  femicircle,  and  quadrant.  The  ftraight  edge 
of  the  femicircle  is  chamfered  on  both  fides  to  a  (harp 
edge,  which  paffes  through  the  centre  of  the  circle. 
On  one  fide  of  the  chamfered  part,  the  fiifl  fix  months 
of  the  year  are  laid  down,  according  to  the  fun’s  de¬ 
clination  for  their  refpe£live  days,  and  on  the  other  fide 
the  laft  fix  months.  And  againfl  the  days  on  which  the 
fun  enters  the  figns,  there  are  flraight  lines  drawn  upon 
the  femicircle,  with  the  characters  of  the  figns  marked 
upon  them.  There  is  a  black  line  drawn  along  the 
middle  of  the  upright  edge  of  the  quadrant,  over  which 
hangs  a  thread  H,  with  its  plummet  I,  for  level¬ 
ling  the  inflrument.  N.  B,  From  the  23d  of  September 
to  the  20th  of  March,  the  upper  furface  of  the  circle 
mull:  touch  both  the  centre  C  of  the  femicircle,  and 
the  line  of  and  ;  and  from  the  20th  of  March  to 
the  23d  of  September,  the  lower  furface  of  the  circle 
muft  touch  that  centre  and  line. 

To  find  the  time  of  the  day  by  this  dial.  Having 
fet  it  on  a  level  place  in  funfhine,  and  adjufled  it  by 
the  levelling  fcrews  k  and  /,  until  the  plumb-line  hangs 
over  the  back  line  upon  the  edge  of  the  quadrant,  and 
parallel  to  the  faid  edge  ;  move  the  femicircle  in  the 
quadrant,  until  the  line  of  <Y*  and  (where  the  circle 
touches)  comes  to  the  latitude  of  your  place  in  the 
quadrant  :  then  turn  the  whole  meridional  plane  BD, 
with  its  circle  G,  upon  the  horizontal  plane  A,  until 
the  edge  of  the  fhadow  of  the  circle  fall  precifely  on 
the  day  of  the  month  in  the  femicircle  ;  and  then  the 
meridional  plane  will  be  due  north  and  fouth,  the  axis 
EF  will  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  world  and  will 
call  a  fhadow  upon  the  true  time  of  the  day  among  the 
hours  on  the  circle. 

N,  B .  As,  vben  the  inflrument  is  thus  re&ified,  the 
quadrant  and  femicircle  are  in  the  plane  of  the  meri¬ 
dian,  fo  the  circle  is  then  in  the  plane  of  the  equinoc¬ 
tial.  Therefore,  as  the  lun  is  above  the  equino6lial  in 
fummer  (in  northern  latitudes),  and  below  it  in  winter  ; 
the  axis  of  the  femicircle  will  call  a  fhadow  on  the 
VeL.  VII.  Part  I. 
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hour  of  the  day,  on  the  upper  furface  of  the  circle, 
from  the  20th  of  March  till  the  23d  of  September  5 
and  from  the  23d  of  September  to  the  20th  of  March, 
the  hour  of  the  day  will  be  determined  by  the  fhadow 
of  the  femicircle  upon  the  lower  furface  of  the  circle. 

In  the  former  cafe,  the  fhadow  of  the  circle  falls  upon 
the  day  of  the  month,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  femicircle  y  and  in  the  latter  cafe,  on  the 
upper  part. 

The  method  of  laying  down  the  months  and  figns 
upon  the  femicircle  is  as  follows :  Draw  the  right  line 
ACB,  fig.  n.  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  femicircle 
ADB,  and  crofs  it  in  the  middle  at  right  angles  with 
the  line  ECD,  equal  in  length  to  ADB  ;  then  EC  will 
be  the  radius  of  the  circle  FCG,  which  is  the  fame  as 
that  of  the  femicircle.  Upon  E,  as  a  centre,  defcribe 
the  circle  FCG,  on  which  fet  off  the  arcs  C  h  and  C  i9 
each  equal  to  234  degrees,  and  divide  them  accordingly 
into  that  number  for  the  fun’s  declination.  Then  lay¬ 
ing  the  edge  of  a  ruler  over  the  centre  E,  and  alfo  over 
the  fun’s  declination  for  every  fifth  day  of  each  month 
(as  in  the  card-dial),  mark  the  points  on  the  diameter 
AB  of  the  femicircle  fromtf  to  g,  which  are  cut  by  the 
ruler  j  and  there  place  the  days  of  the  months  accord¬ 
ingly,  anfwering  to  the  fun’s  declination.  This  done, 
fetting  one  foot  of  the  compafles  in  C,  and  extending 
the  other  to  a  or  g ,  defcribe  the  femicircle  a  b  c  d  ef 'g; 
which  divide  into  fix  equal  parts,  and  through  the  points 
of  divifion  draw  right  lines  parallel  to  CD,  for  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fines  (of  which  one  half  are  on  one  fide 
of  the  femicircle,  and  the  other  half  on  the  other),  and 
fet  the  characters  of  the  fines  to  their  proper  lines,  as 
in  the  figure. 

An  univerfal  dial,  of  a  very  ingenious  conftru £1  ion,  .  17 

has  lately  been  invented  by  Mr  G.  Wright  of  London.  by^7 
The  hour-circle  or  arch  E  (fig.  19.),  and  latitude  arch  Wright.  * 
C,  are  the  portions  of  two  meridian  circles ;  one  Plate 
fixed,  and  the  other  moveable.  The  hour  or  dial -plate  CLXXIII. 
SEN  at  top  is  fixed  to  the  arch  C,  and  has  an  index 
that  moves  with  the  hour-circle  E  -y  therefore  the  con- 
flruClion  of  this  dial  is  perfeClly  fimilar  to  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  meridians  and  hour-circle  upon  a  common 
globe.  The  peculiar  problems  to  be  performed  by 
this  inflrument  are,  1.  To  find  the  latitude  of  any  place . 

2.  The  latitude  of  the  place  being  known ,  to  find  tha 
time  by  the  fun  and  fiars.  3 .  To  find  the  fun  orjlar's 
a%imuth  and  altitude . 

Previous  to  ufe,  this  inflrument  fhould  be  in  a  well- 
adjufled  flate  :  to  perform  which,  you  try  the  levels  of 
the  horizontal  plates  A  a ,  by  firft  turning  the  fcrews 
BBBB  till  the  bubbles  of  air  on  the  glafs  tubes  of  the 
fpirit -levels  (which  levels  are  at  right  angles  to  each 
other)  are  central  or  in  the  middle,  and  remain  fo 
when  you  turn  the  upper  plate  A  half  round  its  cen¬ 
tre  \  but  if  they  fhould  not  keep  fo,  there  are  fmall 
fcrews  at  the  end  of  each  level,  which  admit  of  being 
turned  one  way  or  the  other  as  may  be  requifite,  till 
they  are  fo.  The  plates  A  a  being  thus  made  horizon¬ 
tal,  fet  the  latitude  arch  or  meridian  C  fteadily  between 
the  tw  o  grooved  fides  that  hold  it  (one  of  w^hich  is  feen 
at  D)  by  the  fcrew  behind.  On  this  fide  D  is  divided 
the  nonius  or  vernier,  correfponding  wfith  the  divifions 
on  the  latitude  arch  C,  and  which  may  be  fubdivided 
into  5  minutes  of  a  degree,  and  even  lefs  if  required 
The  latitude  arch  C  is  to  be  fo  placed  in  D,  that  the 
C  c  pole 
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pole  M  may  be  in  a  vertical  p  edition  ,  which  is  done  by 
making  go°  on  the  arch  at  bottom  coincide  with  the  o 
of  the  nonius.  The  arch  is  then  fixed  by  the  tighten¬ 
ing  fcrew  at  the  back  of  D.  Hang  a  filken  plumb- 
line  on  the  hook  at  G  j  which  line  is  to  coincide  with  a 
mark  at  the  bottom  of  the  latitude  arch  at  H,  all  the 
while  you  move  the  upper  plate  A  round  its  centre. 

If  it  does  not  fo,  there  are  four  fcrews  to  regulate  this 
adjuftment,  two  of  which  pafs  through  the  bafe  I  into 
the  plate  A  ;  the  other  two  fcrews  fallen  the  nonius 
piece  D  together ;  which  when  unfcrewed  a  thread  or 
two,  the  nonius  piece  may  be  eafily  moved  to  the  right 
or  left  of  90°  as  may  be  found  requifite. 

Prob.  1.  To  find  the  latitude  of  the  place.  Fallen  the 
latitude  and  hour  circles  together,  by  placing  the  pin  K 
into  the  holes  ;  Hide  the  nonius  piece  E  on  the  hour- 
circle  to  the  fun’s  declination  for  the  given  day  :  the 
fun’s  declination  you  may  know  in  the  ephemeris  by 
White,  or  other  almanacks,  for  every  day  in  the  year. 
The  nonius  piece  E  mull  be  fet  on  that  portion  of  the 
hour-circle  marked  ND  or  SD,  according  as  the  fun 
has  north  or  fouth  declination.  About  20  minutes 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  noon,  obferve  the  fun’s 
lhadow  or  fpot  that  pafles  through  the  hole  at  the  axis 
O,  and  gently  move  the  latitude  arch  C  down  in  its 
groove  at  D,  till  you  obferve  the  fpot  exaftly  fall  on 
the  crofs  line  on  the  centre  of  the  nonius  piece  at  L  ; 
and  by  the  falling  of  this  fpot,  fo  long  as  you  obferve 
the  fun  to  increafe  in  altitude,  you  deprefs  the  arch 
C  :  but  at  the  inftant  of  its  (lationary  appearance  the 
fpot  will  appear  to  go  no  lower  ;  then  fix  the  arch  by 
the  fcrew  at  the  back  of  D,  and  the  degrees  thereby 
cut  by  the  nonius  on  the  arch  will-  be  the  latitude  of 
the  place  required  :  if  great  exaftnefs  is  wanted,  al¬ 
lowance  fiiould  be  made  for  the  refraaion  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  taken  from  fome  nautical  or  allronomical 

treprob.  2.  The  latitude  of  the  place  being  given,  to  find 
the  time  by  the  fun  or  Jars.  From  an  ephemeris,  as  be¬ 
fore,  you  find  the  fun’s  declination  for  the  day  noith  or 
fouth,  and  fet  the  nonius  piece  E  on  the  arch  accord¬ 
ingly.  Set  the  latitude  arch  C,  by  the  nonius  at  D, 
to  the  latitude  of  the  place  ■,  and  place  the  magnifying 
glafs  at  M,  by  which  you  will  very  correAly  fet  the 
index  carrying  a  nonius  to  the  upper  XII  at  S.  Take 
out  the  pin  K,  llacken  the  horizontal  fcrew  N,  and 
gently  move,  either  to  the  right  or  left  as  you  fee  ne- 
ceffary,  the  hour-circle  E,  at  the  fame  time  wnh  the 
other  hand  moving  the  horizontal  plate  A  round  its  axis 
to  the  right  and  left,  till  the  latitude  arch  C  fall 
into  the  meridian  ;  which  you  will  know  by  the  fun’s 
fpot  falling  exaftly  in  the  centre  of  the  nonius  piece, 
or  where  the  lines  interfeft  each  other.  The  time 
may  be  now  read  off  exaftly  to  a  minute  by  the  no¬ 
nius  on  the  dial-plate  at  top,  and  which  will  be  the 
time  required.  The  horizontal  line  drawn  on  the  no- 
nius  piece  L,  not  feen  in  the  figure,  being  the  paral- 
lei  of  declination,  or  path  that  the  fun-dial  makes,  it 
therefore  can  fall  on  the  centre  of  that  line  at  no 
other  time  but  when  the  latitude  arch  C  is  in  the 
meridian,  or  due  north  and  fouth.  Hence  the  hour- 
circle,  on  moving  round  with  the  pole,  muft  give  the 
true  time  on  the  dial-plate  at  top.  There  is  a  hole  to 
the  right,  and  crofs  hairs  to  the  left,  of  the  centre  axis 
hole  O;  where  the  fun’s  rays  pafs  through  whence 
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the  fun’s  lhadow  or  fpot  will  alfo  appear  on  the  right 
and  left  of  the  centre  on  the  nonius  piece  L,  the 
holes  of  which  are  occafionally  ufed  as  fights  to  ob¬ 
ferve  through.  If  the  fun’s  rays  are  too  weak  for  a  fha- 
dow,  a  dark  glafs  to  fcreen  the  eye  is  occafionally 
placed  over  the  hole.  The  raoft  proper  time  to  find  a 
true  meridian  is  three  or  four  hours  before  or  after 
noon  ;  and  take  the  difference  of  the  fun’s  declination 
from  noon  at  the  time  you  obferve.  If  it  be  the 
morning,  the  difference  is  that  and  the  preceding  day  , 
if  afternoon,  that  and  the  following  day  ;  and  the  me¬ 
ridian  being  once  found  exa&,  the  hour-circle  E  is  to 
be  brought  into  this  meridian,  a  fixed  place  made  for 
the  dial,  and  an  objeft  to  obferve  by  it  alfo  fixed  for  it 
at  a  great  diftance.  The  fights  LO  muft  at  all  times 
be  dire £led  againft  this  fixed  objedf,  to  place  the  dial 
truly  in  the  meridian,  proper  for  obferving  the  planets, 
moon,  or  bright  ftars,  by  night. 

Prob.  3.  To  find  the  fun's  azimuth  and  altitude .  The 
latitude  arch  C  being  in  the  meridian,  bring  the  pole 
M  into  the  zenith,  by  fetting  the  latitude  arch  to  90°. 

Fallen  the  hour-circle  E  in  the  meridian  by  putting  in 
the  pin  K.  5  fix  the  horizontal  plates  by  the  fcrew 
N  5  and  fet  the  index  of  the  dial-plate  to  XII,  which 
is  the  fouth  point  :  Now  take  out  the  pin  K,  and  gent¬ 
ly  move  the  hour-circle  E  ;  leaving  the  latitude  arch 
fixed,  till  the  fun’s  rays  or  fpot  pafiing  through  the 
centre  hole  in  the  axis  O  fall  on  the  centre  line  of  the 
hour-circle  E,  made  for  that  purpofe.  The  azimuth  in 
time  may  be  then  read  off  on  the  dial-plate  at  top  by 
the  magnifying  glafs.  This  time  may  be  converted 
into  degrees,  by  allowing  at  the  rate  of  15  for  every 
hour.  By  Hiding  the  nonius  piece  E,  fo  that  the 
fpot  {hall  fall  on  the  crofs  line  thereon,  the  altitude 
may  be  taken  at  the  fame  time  if  it  does  not  exceed 
45  degrees.  Or  the  altitude  may  be  taken  more  uni- 
verfally,  by  fixing  the  nonius  piece  E  to  the  O  on  the 
divifions,  and  Hiding  down  the  latitude-arch  in  fuch  & 
manner  in  the  groove  at  E,  till  the  fpot  falls  exa£lly 
on  the  centre  of  the  nonius  E.  The  degrees  and  mi¬ 
nutes  then  fliown  by  the  nonius  at  D,  taken  from  90, 
will  be  the  altitude  required.  By  looking  through  the 
fight-holes  LO,  the  altitude  of  the  moon,  planets,  and 
ftars,  may  be  eafily  taken.  Upon  this  principle  it  is 
fomewhat  adapted  for  levelling  alfo  ;  by  lowering  the 
nonius  piece  E,  equal  altitudes  of  the  fun  may  be  had  j 
and  by  raifing  it  higher,  equal  depreffions. 

More  completely  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  a  good 
theodolite,  of  levelling,  and  the  performance  of  pro¬ 
blems  in  pra&ical  aftronomy,.  trigonometry,  &c.  the 
horizontal  plate  D  is  divided  into  360°,  and  an  oppo- 
fite  nonius  on  the  upper  plate  A,  fubdividing  the  de¬ 
grees  into  5  or  more  minutes.  A  telefcope  and  fpirit- 
level  applies  on  the  latitude  arch  at.  HG  by  two 
fcrews,  making  the  latitude  arch  a  vertical  arch  ;  and 
the  whole  is  adapted  to  triangular  ftaffs  with  parallel 
plates,  fimilar  to  thofe  ufed  with  the  beft  theodolites.  ^ 

A  dial  more  univerfal  for  the  performance  of  pro-Anequi- 
blems  than  the  above,  though  in  fome  particulars  not  no&ial  dial 
fo  convenient  and  accurate,  has  been  invented  by  fome  ™^ni- 
inftrument-makers.  It  confifts  of  the  common  equato¬ 
rial  circles  reduced  to  a  portable  Yize,  and  inftead  of  a 
telefcope  carries  a  plain  fight.  Its  principal  parts  con-  Plate 
fift  of  the  fight-piece  OP,  fig.  20.  moveable  over  the  CLXXIIh 
declination’s  femicircle  D.  It  has  a  nonius  Q  to  the 
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femicircle.  A  dark  glafs  to  fkreen  the  eye  applies  oc- 
Cafionally  over  either  of  the  holes  at  O  5  thefe  holes  on 
the  inner  fide  of  the  piece  are  interfered  by  crofs  lines, 
as  feen  in  the  figure  below J  and  to  the  fight  P  two 
pieces  are  ferewed,  the  lower  having  a  fmall  hole  for 
the  fun’s  rays  or  fhadow,  and  the  upper  two  crofs  hairs 
or  wires. 

The  declination  circle  or  arch  D  is  divided  into  two, 
90°  each  ;  and  is  fixed  perpendicularly  on  a  circle  with 
a  chamfered  edge,  containing  a  nonius  divifion  that  fub- 
divides  into  fingle  minutes  the  under  equatorial  circle 
MN,  which  in  all  cafes  reprefents  the  equator,  and  is 
divided  into  twice  !  2  hours,  and  each  hour  into  five 
minutes.  At  right  angles  below  this  equatorial  circle 
is  fixed  the  femicircle  of  altitude  AB,  divided  into  two 
quadrants  of  900  each.  This  arch  ferves  principally  to 
meafure  angles  of  altitude  and  deprelfion  5  and  it  moves 
centrally  on  an  upright  pillar  fixed  in  the  horizontal 
circle  EF.  This  circle  EF  is  divided  into  four  qua¬ 
drants  of  90°  each,  and  againft  it  there  is  fixed  a  fmall 
nonius  plate  at  N.  The  horizontal  circle  may  be  turn¬ 
ed  round  its  centre  or  axis  ;  and  two  fpirit  levels  LL 
are  fixed  on  it  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 

We  have  not  room  to  detail  the  great  variety  of 
aftronomical  and  trigonometrical  problems  that  may 
be  folved  by  this  general  inftrument,  which  is  deferibed 
in  Jones’s  “  Inftrumental  Dialling.”  One  example  con¬ 
nected  with  our  prefent  purpofe  may  here  fuffice,  viz. 
Tojind  the  time  when  the  latitude  is  given.  Suppofing  the 
inftrument  to  be  well  adjufted  by  the  diredions  here¬ 
after  given  :  The  meridian  of  the  place  fhould  be  firft 
obtained  to  place  the  inftrument  in,  which  is  fettled 
by  a  diftant  mark,  or  particular  cavities  to  receive  the 
ferews  at  IGH,  made  in  the  bafe  it  ftands  on.  The 
meridian  is  beft  found  by  equal  altitudes  of  the  fun. 
In  order  to  take  thefe,  you  fet  the  middle  mark  of 
the  nonius  on  the  declination  arch  D  at  o,  and  fix  it 
by  the  ferew  behind  •,  then  fet  the  horary  or  hour  circle 
to  XII.  The  circle  EF  being  next  made  horizontal,  you 
direCl  the  lights  to  the  fun,  by  moving  the  horizontal 
circle  EF  and  altitude  femicircle  AB:  the  degrees  and 
minutes  marked  by  the  nonius  on  the  latter  will  be  the 
altitude  required.  To  take  equal  altitudes,  you  obferve 
the  fun’s  altitude  in  the  morning  two  or  three  hours  be¬ 
fore  noon  by  the  femicircle  AB:  leave  the  inftrument  in 
the  fame  fituation  perfe&ly  unaltered  till  the  afternoon, 
when,  by  moving  the  horizontal  circle  EF,  only  find 
the  direction  of  the  fight  or  the  fun’s  fpot  to  be  juft 
the  fame,  which  will  be  an  equal  altitude  with  the 
morning.  The  place  of  the  horizontal  circle  EF 
againft  the  nonius  at  each  time  of  obfervation  is  to  be 
icarefully  noted;  and  the  middle  degree  or  part  between 
each  will  be  the  place  where  the  femicircle  AB,  and 
fight  OP,  will  ftand  or  coincide  with,  when  direCted 
to  the  fouth  or  north,  according  to  the  fun’s  fituation 
north  or  fouth  at  noon  at  the  place  of  obfervation. 
Set  the  index,  or  fight-piece  OP,  very  accurately  to 
this  middle  point,  by  dire&ing  the  fight  to  fome  di¬ 
ftant  objeCl ;  or  againft  it,  let  one  be  placed  up  5  this 
objeCl  will  be  the  meridian  mark,  and  will  always 
ferve  at  any  future  time.  To  find  the  time,  the  me¬ 
ridian  being  thus  previoufly  known  by  equal  altitudes 
of  the  fun  (or  ftar),  and  determined  by  the  meridian 
mark  made  at  a  diftance,  or  by  the  cavities  in  the  bafe 
to  fet  the  ferew  in  :  Place  the  equatorial  accordingly. 
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and  level  the  horizontal  circle  EF  by  the  fpirit-levels 
thereon.  Set  the  femicircle  AB  to  the  latitude  of  the 
place,  and  the  index  of  the  fights  OP  to  the  declina¬ 
tion  of  the  fun,  found  by  the  ephemeris,  as  before  di¬ 
rected.  Turn  the  femicircle  D  till  the  fight-holes  are 
accurately  direCled  to  the  fun,  when  the  nonius  on  the 
hour-circle  MN  will  (how  the  time.  It  may  eafily  be 
known  when  the  fun’s  rays  are  direCl  through,  by  the 
fpot  falling  on  the  lower  interfeClors  of  the  marks  acrofs 
the  hole  at  O.  See  the  figure  S  adjoining. 

7  he  adjuftments  of  this  equatorial  dial  are  to  be 
made  from  the  following  trials,  ift,  To  adjuft  the 
levels  LL  on  EF  :  Place  the  o  of  any  of  the  divi- 
fions  on  EF  to  the  middle  mark  or  ftroke  on  the 
nonius  at  N ;  bring  the  air-bubbles  in  the  levels  in  the 
centres  of  each  cafe,  by  turning  the  feveral  ferews 
at  IGH  :  this  being  exaClly  done,  turn  the  circle  EF 
two  90°  or  half  round  :  if  the  bubble  of  air  then  re¬ 
mains  in  the  centre,  they  are  right,  and  properly  ad- 
jufted  for  ufe  ;  but  if  they  are  not,  you  make  them  fo 
by  turning  the  necefiary  ferews  placed  for  that  purpofe 
at  the  ends  of  the  level-cafes  by  means  of  a  turn -ferew, 
until  you  bring  them  to  that  fixed  pofition,  that  they 
will  return  when  the  plate  EF  is  turned  half  round. 
2dly,  To  adjuft  the  line  of  fight  OP :  Set  the  no¬ 
nius  to  o  on  the  declination  arch  D,  the  nonius  on  the 
hour-circle  to  VI,  and  the  nonius  on  the  femicircle 
AB  to  90*.  DireCl  to  fome  part  of  the  horizon  where 
there  may  be  a  variety  of  fixed  objeCls.  Level  the 
horizontal  circle  EF  by  the  levels  LL,  and  obferve 
any  objeCl  that  may  appear  on  the  centre  of  the  crofs 
wires.  Reverfe  the  femicircle  AB,  viz.  fo  that  the 
oppofite  90°  of  it  be  applied  to  the  nonius,  obferving 
particularly  that  the  other  nonii  preferve  their  fitua¬ 
tion.  If  then  the  remote  objefl  formerly  viewed  ftill 
continues  in  the  centre  of  the  crofs  wires,  the  line  o£ 
fight  OP  is  truly  adjufted  5  but  if  not,  unferew  the 
two  ferews  of  the  frame  carrying  the  crofs  wires,  and 
move  the  frame  till  the  interfe&ion  appears  againft 
another  or  new  objefl,  which  is  half  way  between  the 
firft  and  that  which  the  wires  were  againft  on  the  re- 
verfion.  Return  the  femicircle  AB  to  its  former  po- 
lition  :  when,  if  the  interfedlion  of  the  wires  be  found 
to  be  againft  the  half-way  objeft,  or  that  to  which  they 
were  laft  divided,  the  line  of  fight  is  adjufted  ;  if  not, 
the  operation  of  obferving  the  interval  of  the  two  ob¬ 
jects,  and  applying  half  way,  mult  be  repeated. 

It  is  necefiary  to  obferve,  that  one  of  the  wires 
Ihould  be  in  the  plane  of  the  declination  circle,  and 
the  other  wire  at  right  angles  5  the  frame  containing 
the  wires  is  made  to  ftiift  for  that  purpofe. 

The  hole  at  P  which  forms  the  fun’s  fpot  is  alfo  to 
be  adjufted  by  dire&ing  the  fight  to  the  fun,  that  the 
centre  of  the  Ihadow  of  the  crofs  hairs  may  fall  ex- 
a611y  on  the  upper  hole  ;  the  lower  frame  with  the  hole 
is  then  to  be  moved  till  the  fpot  falls  exadlly  on  the 
lower  fight  hole. 

Laftly,  it  is  generally  necefiary  to  find  the  correc¬ 
tion  always  to  be  applied  to  the  obfervations  by  the 
femicircle  of  altitude  AB.  Set  the  nonius  to  o  on 
the  declination  arch  D,  and  the  nonius  to  XII  on  the 
equator  or  hour  circle  :  Turn  the  fight  to  any  fixed 
and  diftinft  objett,  by  moving  the  arch  AB  and  circle 
EF  only:  Note  the  degree  and  minute  of  the  angle  of 
altitude  or  depreftion  :  Reverfe  the  declination  ferni- 
C  c  2  circle 
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circle  by  placing  the  nonius  on  the  hour-circle  to  the 
oppofite  XII:  Direft  the  fight  to  the  fame  objedl 
again  as  before.  If  the  altitude  or  depreflion  now  gi¬ 
ven  be  the  fame  as  was  obferved  in  the  former  pofition, 
no  correaion  is  wanted)  but  if  not  the  fame,  half  the 
difference  of  the  two  angles  is  the  corredion  to  be  ad¬ 
ded  to  all  obfervations  or  reaffications  made  with  that 
quadrant  by  which  the  lead  angle  was  taken,  or  to  be 
fubtrafted  from  all  obfervations  made  with  the  other 
quadrant.  Thefe  feveral  adjuftments  are  abfolutely 
neceffary  previous  to  the  ufe  of  the  mftrument )  and 
when  once  well  done,  will  keep  fo,  with  care,  a  confi- 

Univerfal  ^  The  Vniverfal  or  Agronomical EquinoBtal Ring-Dial, 
Ring-dial.  ;s  an  ;nftrument  of  an  old  condruftion,  that  alfo  ferves 
”•  “’to  find  the  hour  of  the  day  in  any  latitude  of  the. earth 
^  Plate  (fee  fig.  21.).  It  confifts  of  two  flat  rings  or  circles, 
CLXXIII.  ufually  from  4  to  12  inches  diameter,  and  of  a  mode¬ 
rate  thicknefs  ;  the  outward  ring  AE  reprefenting  the 
meridian  of  the  place  it  is  ufed  at,  contains  two  di- 
vifions  of  90’  each  oppofite  to  one  another,  ferving 
to  let  the  Aiding  piece  H,  and  ring  G  (by  which  the 
dial  is  ufually  fufpended),  be  placed  on  one  fide  from 
the  equator  to  the  north  pole,  and  on  the  other  fide  to 
the  fouth,  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  place.  The 
inner  ring  B  reprefents  the  equator,  and  turns  diame¬ 
trically  within  the  outer  by  means  of  two  pivots  in¬ 
ferred  in  each  end  of  the  ring  at  the  hour  A II. 

Acrofs  the  two  circles  is  fcrewed  to  the  meridian  a 
thin  pierced  plate  or  bridge,  with  a  curfor  C,  that 
Aides  along  the  middle  of  the  bridge  :  this  curfor  has 
a  fmall  hole  for  the  fun  to  Anne  through.  The  middle 
of  this  bridge  is  conceived  as  the  axis  of  the  world, 
and  its  extremities  as  the  poles  :  on  the  one  fi  e 
are  delineated  the  12  figns  of  the  zodiac,  and  lome- 
times  oppofite  the  degrees  of  the  fun  s  declination  ; 
and  on  the  other  fide  the  days  of  the  month  through¬ 
out  the  year.'  On  the  other  fide  of  the  outer  ring  A 
are  the  divifions  of  90°,  or  a  quadrant  of  altitude  . 

It  ferves,  by  the  placing  of  a  common  pin  P  m  the 
hole  h  (fee  fig.  22.),  to  take  the  fun’s  altitude  or  height, 
and  from  which  the  latitude  ot  the  place  piay  eafily  be 

10  f°Un Te  of  the  Dial.  Place  the  line  a  in  the  middle  of 

the  Aiding  piece  H  over  the  degree  of  latitude  of  the 
place.  Suppofe,  for  example,  S'i  for  L°nd°n  ’  P"* 
the  line  which  croffes  the  hole  of  the  curfor  C  to  the 
day  of  the  month  or  the  degree  of  the.  fign.  Open 
the  inftrument  till  the  two  rings  be  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  and  fufpend  it  by  the  ring  G -  that  ,  the 
axis  of  the  dial  reprefented  by  the  middle  of  the  bridge 
be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  viz.  the  north  pole 
to  the  north,  and  vice  verfa.  I  hen  turn  the  flat  fide 
of  the  bridge  towards  the  fun,  fo  that  his  rays  paffing 
through  the  fmall  hole  in  the  curfor  may  fall  exactly  in 
a  line  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the  concave  fur- 
face  of  the  inner  ring  or  hour-circle,,  the  bright  ipot 
by  which  (hows  the  hour  of  the  day  in  the  faid  con¬ 
cave  furface  of  the  dial.  Note,  The  hour  XII  cannot 
be  fliown  by  this  dial,  becaufe  the  outer  ring  being 
then  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  excludes  the  fun  s 
rays  from  the  inner  ;  nor  can  this  dial  (how  the  hour 
when  the  fun  is  in  the  equinoaial,  becaufe  his  rays 
then  falling  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  inner  circle  or 
equinoaial,  are  excluded  by  it. 
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To  take  the  altitude  of  the  fun  by  this  dial,  and  with 
the  declination  thereby  to. find  the  latitude  of  the  place. 
Place  a  common  pin  P  in  the  hole  h,  projecting  m 
the  fide  of  the  meridian  where  the  quadrant  of  altitude 
is )  then  bring  the  centre  mark  of  the  Aiding  piece  H 
to  the  o  or  middle  of  the  two  divifions  of  latitude  on 
the  other  fide,  and  turn  the  pin  towards  the  fun  till  it 
cuts  a  (hadow  over  the  degree  of  the  quadrant  of  alti¬ 
tude)  then  what  degree  the  ftiadow  cuts  is  the  akitude. 
Thus^  in  fig.  22.  the  ftiadow  h  g  appears  to  cut  35  ,  the 

altitude  of  the  fun.  .  .  r 

The  fun’s  declination  is  found  by  moving  the  curfor 
in  the  Hiding  piece  till  the  mark  acrofs  the  hole  (lands 
juft  againft  the  day  of  the  month ;  then,  by  turning,  o 
the  odier  fide  of  the  bridge,  the  mark  will  (land  againft 

the  fun’s  declination.  .  ,  r 

In  order  to  find  the  latitude  of  the  place,  obfer.ve 
that  the  latitude  and  the  declination  be  the  fame,  viz. 
both  north  or  fouth  )  fubtrad  the  declination  from 
the  meridian  or  greateft  daily  altitude  of  the  fun,  and 
the  remainder  is  the  complement  of  the  latitude, 
which  fubtrafted  from  90°,  leaves  the  latitude. 


Example, 

The  meridian  altitude  may  be 
The  fun’s  declination  for  the  day 

Complement  of  latitude 


Deg. 

Min* 

57 

48 

19 

18 

38 

30 

90 

O 

3° 

Its  ufe. 


The  latitude 

But  if  the  latitude  and  declination  be  contrary  add 
them  together,  and  the  fum  is  the  complement  of  the 

latitude.  This  dial  is  fometimes  mounted  on  a  (land,. 

with  a  compars,  two  fpirit  levels,  and  adjuft.ng  fcrews, 
o__  Rr r  rfee  fig.  2*.),  by  which  it  is  rendered  more 
ufeful  and  Convenient  for  finding  the  fun’s  azimuth, 
altitudes,  variation  of  the  needle,  decimations  of  planes, 

&A?  Vniverfal  Dial  on  a  plain  croft,'  is  described  ty™"*** 
Mr  Fergufon.  It  is  moveable  on  a  joint  C,  for  ele-C  ^d  a  . 
Siting  5  to  any  given  latitude  on the  quadrant  C,^  4.  5, 

as  it  (lands  upon  the  horizontal  board  A.  Ihe  arms 
of  the  crofs  (land  at  right  angles  to  the  ™ddJ;  P®?  ’ 
and  the  top  of  it  from  0  to  n,  is  of  equal  length  with 
either  of  the  arms  n  e  or  m  k.  See  ng.  24. 

This  dial  is  reftified  by  fetting  the  middle  line  t  u  to 
the  latitude  of  the  place  on  the  quadrant,  the  board 
A  level  and  the  point  N  northward  by  the  needle  ) 

Is  the  plane  of  the  crofs  will  be  parallel  to  the. 
plane  of the  equator.  Then,  from  ///  o’clock  in  the 
morning  till  VI,  the  upper  edge  k  l  of  the  arm  i \o 
will  caft  a  (hadow  on  the  time  of  the  day  on  the  fide 
of  the  arm  c  tn s  from  VI  till  IX,  the  lower  edge  ,  of 
the  arm  to  will  caft  a  (hadow  on  the  hours  on  the  fide 

oq.  From  IX in  the  morning  to  XII  at  noon,  the 
eLe  a  b  of  the  top  part  a  n  will  caft  a  (hadow  on  the 
hours  on.  the  arm \ef;  from  XII  to  III™ the  after¬ 
noon,  the  edge  cd  of  the  top  part  will  caft  a  (hadow 

on  the  hours  on  the  armj  /  ^dCw  oC  The  hours 

,h«  - 
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the  edge  e f  will  fhow  the  time  on  the  top  part  a  n. 
The  breadth  of  each  part,  a  b,  ef  &:c.  mult  be  fo 
great,  as  never  to  let  the  fhadow  fall  quite  without  the 
part  or  arm  on  which  the  hours  are  marked,  when  the 
fun  is  at  his  greateft  declination  from  the  equator. 

To  determine  the  breadth  of  the  Tides  of  the  arms 
which  contain  the  hours,  fo  as  to  be  in  juft  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  length ;  make  an  angle  ABC  (fig.  25.)  of 
23-I-  degrees,  which  is  equal  to  the  fun’s  greateft  de¬ 
clination  ;  and  fuppofe  the  length  of  each  arm,  from 
the  fide  of  the  long  middle  part,  and  alfo  the  length 
of  the  top  part  above  the  arms,  to  be  equal  to  B  d. 
Then,  as  the  edges  of  the  (hadow,  from  each  of  the 
arms,  will  be  parallel  to  B  e,  making  an  3ngle  of  23^ 
degrees  with  the  fide  B  d  of  the  arm,  when  the  fun’s 
declination  is  23-^,  it  is  plain,  that  if  the  length  of 
the  arm  be  B  d,  the  leaft  breadth  that  it  can  have,  to 
keep  the  edge  B  e  of  the  ftiadow  B  e  g  d  from  going  off 
the  fide  of  the  arm  de  before  it  comes  to  the  end  of 
it  e  d,  muft  be  equal  to  ed  or  dB.  But  in  order  to 
keep  the  fhadow  within  the  quarter  divifions  of  the 
hours,  when  it  comes  near  the  end  of  the  arm,  the 
breadth  of  it  fhould  be  ftill  greater,  fo  as  to  be  almoft 
doubled,  on  account  of  the  diftance  between  the  tips  of 
the  arms. 

The  hours  may  be  placed  on  the  arms,  by  laying 
down  the  crofs  abed  (fig.  26.)  on  a  fheet  of  paper  3 
and  with  a  black  lead  pencil  held  clofe  to  it,  drawing 
its  fhape  and  fize  on  the  paper.  Then  take  the  length 
oe  in  the  compafles,  and  with  one  foot  in  the  corner 
tf,  deferibe  with  the  other  the  quadrant  e  f  Divide 
this  arc  into  fix^  equal  parts,  and  through  the  points 
of  divifion  draw  light  lines  a  g,  a  h,  &c.  continuing 
three  of  them  to  the  arm  c  e ,  which  are  all  that  can 
fall  upon  it;  and  they  will  meet  the  arm  in  thofe  points 
through  which  the  lines  that  divide  the  hours  from 
each  other,  as  in  fig.  24.  are  to  be  drawn  right  acrofs 
it.  Divide  each,  arm,  for  the  three  hours  contained  in 
it,  in  the  fame  manner;  and  fet  the  hours  to  their  pro¬ 
per  places,  on  the  Tides  of  the  arms,  as  they  are  mark¬ 
ed  in  fig.  33.  Each  of  the  hour  fpaces  fhould  be  di¬ 
vided  into  four  equal  parts,  for  the  half  hours  and 
quarters,  in  the  quadrant  e  f ;  and  right  lines  fhould 
be  drawn  through  thefe  divifion-marks  in  the  quadrant, 
to  the  arms  of  the  crofs,  in  order  to  determine  the 
places  thereon  where  the  fubdivifions  of  the  hours  muft 
be  marked. 

This  is  a  very  fimple  kind  of  univerfal  dial ;  it  is 
eafily  made,  and  has  a  pretty  uncommon  appearance  in 
a  garden. 

Eafy  me-  Fig.  27.  is  called  an  Univerfal  Mechanical  Dial,  as 
thod  of  by  its  equinoctial  circle  an  eafy  method  is  had  of  de- 
(liaUy^the  a  dial  on  any  °*  plane.  For  example  : 

univerfal  Suppofe  a  dial  is  required  on  an  horizontal  plane.  If 
mechanical  the  plane  be  immoveable,  as  ABCD,  (fig.  27.)  find 
dul.  a  meridian  line  as  GF  ;  or  if  moveable,  aflume  the 
meridian  at  pleafure  :  then  by  means  of  the  triangle 
EKF,  whofe  bafe  is  applied  on  the  meridian  line, 
raife  the  equino&ial  dial  H  till  the  index  GI  becomes 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  (which  is  fo,  if  the 
angle  KEF  be  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  pole), 
and  the.  12  o’clock  line  on  the  dial  hand  over  the  me¬ 
ridian  line  of  the  plane  or  the  bafe  of  the  triangle.  If 
then,  in  the  night  time  or  a  darkened  place,  a  lighted 
candle  be  fucceftively  applied  to  the  axis  GI,  fo  as  the 
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fhadow  of  the  index  or  ftile  GI  falls  upon  one  houf- 
line  after  another,  the  fame  ftiadow  will  mark  out  the 
feveral  hour-lines  on  the  plane  ABCD.  Noting 
the  points  therefore  on  the  fhadow,  draw  lines 
through  them  to  G ;  then  an  index  being  fixed  on 
G,  according  to  the  angle  IGF,  its  ftiadow  will 
point  out  the  feveral  hours  by  the  light  of  the  fun. 

If  a  dial  were  required  on  a  vertical  plane,  having 
raifed  the  equinoctial  circle  as  direCted,  puih  forward 
the  index  GI  till  the  tip  thereof  I  touch  the  plane. 

If  the  plane  be  inclined  to  the  boiizon,  the  elevation 
of  the  pole  fhould  be  found  on  the  fame  ;  and  the 
angle  of  the  triangle  KEF  fhould  be  made  equal 
thereto. 

Mr  Fergufon  deferibes  a  method  of  making  three  Dials  on 
dials  on  three  different  planes ,  fo  that  they  may  all JJjow  three  PIane3 
the  time  of  the  day  by  one  gnomon.  On  the*ftat  board  by  °ne  gn°* 
ABC,  (fig.  28.)  deferibe  an  horizontal  dial,  with  its 
gnomon  FGH,  the  edge  of  the  ftiadow  of  which  ftiows 
the  time  of  the  day.  To  this  horizontal  board  join 
the  upright  board  EDC,  touching  the  edge  GH  of 
the  gnomon  ;  then  making  the  top  of  the  gnomon  at 
G  the  centre  of  the  vertical  fouth  dial,  deferibe  it  on 
the  board  EDC.  Befides,  on  a  circular  plate  IK  de¬ 
feribe  an  equinodial  dial,  and,  by  a  flit  c  d  in  the 
XII  o’clock  line  from  the  edge  to  the  centre,  put 
it  on  the  gnomon  EG  as  far  as  the  flit  will  admit. 

The  fame  gnomon  will  fhow  the  fame  hour  on  each  of 
thefe  dials. 

An  Univerfal  Dial ,  fhowing  tbe  hours  of  the  day  by  *date 
a  terrejlrial  globe,  and  by  the  Jhadows  of  feveral  gno- 
mo  ns,  at  the  fame  time  :  together  with  all  the  places  of 
the  earth  which  are  then  enlightened  by  the  fun ;  and 
thofe  to  which  the  fun  is  then  rifing ,  or  on  the  meridian , 
or  fetting .  This  dial  is  made  of  a  thick  fquare  piece 
of  wood,  or  hollow  metal..  The  fides  are  cut  into 
femicircular  hollows,  in  which  the  hours  are  placed; 
the  ftile  of  each  hollow  coming  out  from  the  bottom 
thereof,  as  far  as  the  ends  of  the  hollow's  projefl. 

The  corners  are  cut  out  into  angles ;  in  the  infides  of 
which  the  hours  are  alfo  marked;  and  the  edge  of  the 
end  of  each  fide  of  the  angle  ferves  as  a  ftile  for  calling 
a  fhadow  on  the  hours  marked  on  the  other  fide. 

In  the  middle  of  the  uppermoft  fide,  or  plane, 
there  is  an  equinoctial  dial  ;  in  the  centre  whereof  an 
upright  wire  is  fixed,  for  calling  a  ftiadow  on  the  hours 
of  that  dial,  and  fupporting  a  lmall  terreftrial  globe 
on  its  top. 

The  whole  dial  Hands  on  a  pillar,  in  the  middle  of  a 
round  horizontal  board,  in  which  there  is  a  compafs 
and  magnetic  needle,  for  placing  the  meridian  ftile  to¬ 
ward  the  fouth.  The  pillar  has  a  joint" with  a  quadrant 
upon  it,  divided  into  90  degrees  (fuppofed  to  be  hid 
from  fight  under  the  dial  in  the  figure)  for  fetting  it  to 
the  latitude  of  any  given  place. 

The  equator  of  the  globe  is  divided  into  24  equal 
parts,  and  the  hours  are  laid  down  upon  it  at  thefe 
parts.  The  time  of  the  day  may  be  known  by  thefe 
hours,  when  the  fun  ftiines  upon  the  globe. 

To  reCIify  and  ufe  this  dial,  fet  it  on  a  level  table,, 
or  foie  of  a  window,  where  the  fun  ftiines,  placing  the 
meridian  ftile  due  fouth,  by  means  of  the  needle;  which 
will  be,  when  the  needle  points  as  far  from  the  north- 
fleur-de-lis  towards  the  weft,  as  it  declines  weftw'ard,  at 
your  place.  Then  bend  the  pillar  in  the  joint,  till  the? 

1  black 


2o6 


dialling. 


black  line  on  the  pillar  comes  to  the  latitude  of  your 
place  in  the  quadrant.  . 

The  machine  being  thus  reflified,  the  plane  ot  its 
dial  part  will  be  parallel  to  the  equator,  the  wire  or 
axis  that  fupports  the  globe  will  be  parallel  to  the 
earth’s  axis,  and  the  north  pole  of  the  globe  will  point 
toward  the  north  pole  of  the  heavens. 

The  fame  hour  will  then  be  (liown  in  feveral  ot  the 
hollows,  by  the  ends  of  the  fliadows  of  their  relpedlive 
ftiles  •,  the  axis  of  the  globe  will  caft  a  (hadow  on  the 
fame  hour  of  the  day,  in  the  equinoctial  dial,  in  the 
centre  of  which  it  is  placed,  from  the  aoth  of  March 
to  the  23d  of  September  :  and  if  the  meridian  of  your 
place  on  the  globe  be  fet  even  with  the  meridian  ftile, 
all  the  parts  of  the  globe  that  the  fun  fhines  upon  will 
anfwer  to  thofe  places  of  the  real  earth  which  are  then 
enlightened  by  the  fun.  The  places  where  the  (hade 
is  juft  coming  upon  the  globe  anfwer  to  all  thofe  places 
of  the  earth  to  which  the  fun  is  then  fetting  as  the 
places  where  it  is  going  off,  and  the  light  coming  on, 
anfwer  to  all  the  places  of  the  earth  where  the  fun  is 
then  riling.  And  laftly,  if  the  hour  of  VI  be  marked 
on  the  equator  in  the  meridian  of  your  place  (as  it  is 
marked  on  the  meridian  of  London  in  the  figure)  the 
divifion  of  the  light  and  lhade  on  the  globe  will  ihow 

the  time  of  the  day.  -  , 

The  northern  ftile  of  the  dial  (oppofne  to  the  louth- 
ern  or  meridian  one)  is  hid  from  the  fight  in  the  fi- 
gure,  by  the  axis  of  the  globe.  The  hours  in  the 
hollow  to  which  that  ftile  belongs  are  alfo  fuppofed 
to  be  hid  by  the  oblique  view  of  the  figure  j  hut  they 
are  the  fame  as  the  hours  in  the  front  hollow.  Thole 
alfo  in  the  right  and  left  hand  femicircular  hollows  are 
moftly  hid  from  fight ;  and  fo  alfo  are  all  thofe  on  the 
iides  next  the  eye  of  the  four  acute  angles. 

The  conftru&ion  of  this  dial  is  as  follows  s 
,  On  a  thick  fquare  piece  of  wood,  or  metal,  draw  the 

CLXXII.  lines  *  c  and  b  d,  fig.  17.  as  far  from  each  other  as  you 
intend  for  the  thickneis  ofthe  ftile  abed-,  and  in  the 
fame  manner  draw  the  like  thicknefs  of  the  other  three 
ftiles  cfghiklm,  and  nopq,  all  (landing  outright  as 
from  the  centre. 

With  any  convenient  opening  of  the  compailes,  as 
a  A,  (fo  as  to  have  proper  (Length  of  fluff  when  1  hi  is 
equal  to  a  A),  fet  one  foot  on  a  as  a  centre,  and  with 
the  other  foot  deferibe  the  quadrantal  arc  A  c.  I  nen, 
without  altering  the  compares,  fet  one  foot  on  £  as  a 
centre,  and  with  the  other  foot  deferibe  the  quadrant 
*/B.  All  the  other  quadrants  in  the  figure  mult  be 
deferibed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  the  fame  open¬ 
ing  of  the  compaffes,  on  their  centres  eft  k,  and 
no;  and  each  quadrant  divided  into  fix  equal  parts, 
for  as  many  hours,  as  in  the  figure ;  each  of  which 
parts  mull  be  fubdivided  into  4,  for  the  half  hours  and 

qUAteequal  diftances  from  each  corner,  draw  the  right 
lines  \p  and  Kp,  I  q  and  M  q  N  r  and  Or,  P;  and 
Q  s;  to  form  the  four  angular  hollows  lp  K,  L  q  1V1, 
Nr  O,  and  P  x  Qj  making  the  diftances  between  the 
tins  of  thefe  hollows,  as  I  K,  LM,  N  O,  and  PQj 
each  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  quadrants  *,  and  leaving 
fufficient  room  within  the  angular  points  /  q  r  and  j, 
for  the  equino&ial  in  the  middle. 

To  divide  the  infide  of  thefe  angles  properly  lor  the 
hour  fpaces  thereon,  take  the  following  method  : 


Set  one  foot  of  the  compaffes  in  the  point  I  as  a 
centre,  and  open  the  other  to  K  }  and  with  that  open¬ 
ing  deferibe  the  arc  K  t;  then,  without  altering  the 
compaffes,  fet  one  foot  in  K,  and  with  the  other  foot 
deferibe  the  arc  1 1.  Divide  each  of  thefe  arcs,  from 
I  and  K  to  their  interfeaion  at  /,  into  four  equal  parts  * 
and  from  their  centres  I  and  K,  through  the  points  of 
divifion,  draw  the  right  lines  I  3,  I  4,  I  f  6,  I  7  i 
and  K  2,  K  I,  K  12,  K  1 1  5  and  they  will  meet  the 
fides  Kp  and  1/  of  the  angle  Ip  K  where  the  hours 
thereon  muft  be  placed.  And  thefe  hour  fpaces  m  the 
arcs  muft  be  fubdivided  into  four  equal  parts,  for  the 
half  hours  and  quarters.  Do  the  like  for  the  other 
three  angles,  and  draw  the  dotted  lines,  and  fet  the 
hours  in  the  infides  where  thofe  lines  meet  them,  as 
in  the  figure  ;  and  the  like  hour-lines  will  be  parallel  to 
each  other  in  all  the  quadrants  and  in  all  the  angles. 

Mark  points  for  all  thefe  hours  on  the  upper  fide  j 
and  cut  out  all  the  angular  hollows  and  the  quadrantal 
ones  quite  through  the  places  where  their  four  gno¬ 
mons  muft  Hand  ;  and  lay  down  the  hours  on  tlieir 
infides  (as  in  fig.  18.),  and  fet  in  their  gnomons, 
which  muft  be  as  broad  as  the  dial  is  thick  •,  and  this 
breadth  and  thicknefs  muft  be  large  enough  to  keep 
the  lhadows  of  the  gnomons  from  ever  falling  quite 
out  at  the  fides  of  the  hollows,  even  when  the  fun’s 
declination  is  at  the  greateft.. 

Laftly,  draw  the  equino&ial  dial  at  the  middle,  all 
the  hours  of  which  are  equidiftant  from  each  other  ) 
and  the  dial  will  be  finilhed. 

As  the  fun  goes  round,  the  broad  end  of  the  Ihadow 
of  the  ftile  ocbd  will  (how  the  hours  in  the  quadrant 
A  c  from  funrife  till  VI  in  the  morning  :  the  (hadow 
from  the  end  M  will  (how  the  hours  on  the  fide  L  q 
from  Fto  IX  in  the  morning  ;  the  (hadow  of  the  ftile 
efg  h  in  the  quadrant  (in  the  long  days)  will  (how 
the  hours  from  funrife  till  VI  in  the  morning  >,  and  the 
(hadow  of  the  end  N  will  (how  the  morning  hours  on 
the  fide  O  r  from  111  to  VII. 

Tuft  as  the  (hadow  of  the  northern  ftile  abed 
goes  off  the  quadrant  Ac,  the  Ihadow  of  the  fouthern 
ftile  iklm  begins  to  fall  within  the  quadrant  F /, 
at  VI  in  the  morning ;  and  (hows  the  time,  in 
that  quadrant,  from  VI  till  XI l  at  noon  ;  and  from 
noon  till  VI  in  the  evening  in  the  quadrant  m  L. 
And  the  (hadow  of  the  end  O  (hows  the  time  from 
XI  in  the  forenoon  till  III  in  the  afternoon,  on  the 
fide  r  N ;  as  the  (hadow  on  the  end  P  (hows  the  time 
from  IX  in  the  morning  till  /  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 

on  the  fide  Qs.  -  . 

At  noon,  when  the  (hadow  of  the  eaftern  ftile  ejgh 
goes  off  the  quadrant  h  C  (in  which  it  (bowed  the  time 
from  VI  in  the  morning  till  noon,  as  it  did  in  the  qua¬ 
drant  g  D  from  funrife  till  VI  in  the  morning),  the 
(hadow  of  the  weftern  ftile  nopq  begins  to  enter  the 
quadrant  H  p,  and  (hows  the  hours  thereon  from  A/V 
at  noon  till  VI  in  the  evening  ;  and  after  that  till  iun- 
fet,  in  the  quadrant  q  G,  and  the  end  Qcafts  a  (hadow 
on  the  fide  Vs  from  Fin  the  evening  till  IX  at  night, 
if  the  fun  be  not  fet  before  that  time. 

The  (hadow  of  the  end  I  (hows  the  time  on  the 
fide  K  p  from  III  till  VII  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  the 
(hadow  of  the  ftile  a  bed  (hows  the  time  from  VI  in  the 

evening  till  the  fun  fets.  .  r 

The  (hadow  of  the  upright  central  wire,  that  tup- 

ports 
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ports  the  globe  at  top,  {hows  the  time  the  day,  in 
the  middle  or  equino&ial  dial,  all  the  fummer  half-year, 
when  the  fun  is  on  the  north  fide  of  the  equator. 

Having  {hown  how  to  make  fun-dials  by  the  aflift- 
ance  of  a  good  globe,  or  of  a  dialling  fcale,  we  (hall  now 
proceed  to  the  method  of  conftru£ling  dials  arithmeti¬ 
cally  ;  which  will  be  more  agreeable  to  thofe  who  have 
learned  the  elements  of  trigonometry,  becaufe  globes 
and  feales  can  never  be  fo  accurate  as  the  logarithms  in 
finding  the  angular  diftance  of  the  hours.  Yet  as  a 
globe  may  be  found  exa£l  enough  for  fome  other  re¬ 
quires  in  dialling,  we  (hall  take  it  occafionally. 

The  conftnnftion  of  fun-dials  on  all  planes  whatever 
may  be  included  in  one  general  rule  ;  intelligible,  if 
that  of  a  horizontal  dial  for  any  given  latitude  be  well 
under  flood.  For  there  is  no  plane,  however  obliquely 
fituated  with  refpedl  to  any  give  place,  but  what  is 
parallel  to  the  horizon  of  fome  other  place  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  if  we  can  find  that  other  place  by  a  problem  on 
the  terreftrial  globe,  or  by  a  trigonometrical  calculation, 
and  conftruft  a  horizontal  dial  for  it,  that  dial  applied 
to  the  plane  where  it  is  to  ferve  will  be  a  true  dial 
for  that  place.  Thus,  an  ere£l  dire£l  fouth  dial  in 
5  It  degrees  north  latitude,  would  be  a  horizontal  dial 
on  the  fame  meridian,  90  degrees  fouth  ward  of  5  14  de¬ 
grees  of  north  latitude.  Butif  the  upright  plane  declines 
from  facing  the  fouth  at  the  given  place,  it  would  {fill 
be  a  horizontal  plane  90  degrees  from  that  place,  but 
for  a  different  longitude,  which  would  alter  the  rec¬ 
koning  of  the  hours  accordingly. 

Case  I.  1.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  an  upright  plane  at 
London  declines  36  degrees  weftward  from  facing  the 
fouth,  and  that  it  is  required  to  find  a  place  on  the 
globe  to  whofe  horizon  the  faid  plane  is  parallel  ;  and 
alfo  the  difference  of  longitude  between  London  and 
that  place, 

Re6lify  the  globe  to  the  latitude  of  London,  and 
bring  London  to  the  zenith  under  the  brafs  meridian  ; 
then  that  point  of  the  globe  which  lies  in  the  horizon 
at  the  given  degree  of  declination  (counted  weftward 
from  the  fouth  point  of  the  horizon)  is  the  place  at 
which  the  above-mentioned  plane  would  be  horizontal. 

Now,  to  find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  that  place 
keep  your  eye  upon  the  place,  and  turn  the  globe  eaft- 
ward  until  it  comes  under  the  graduated  edge  of  the 
brafs  meridian  ;  then  the  degree  of  the  brafs  meridian 
that  (lands  diredlly  over  the  place  in  its  latitude  ;  and 
the  number  of  degrees  in  the  equator,  which  are 
intercepted  between  the  meridian  of  London  and 
the  brafs  meridian,  is  the  place’s  difference  of  longi¬ 
tude.  6 
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brazen  meridian  (which  now  becomes  the  meridian  of 
the  required  place),  and  you  will  find  it  to  be  42^. 
Therefore  an  upright  plane  at  London,  declining  36 
degrees  weftward  from  the  fouth,  would  be  a  horizon¬ 
tal  plane  at  that  place,  whofe  latitude  is  304.  degrees 
fouth  of  the  equator,  and  longitude  42J  degrees  weft 
of  the  meridian  of  London. 

.  Which  difference  of  longitude  being  converted  into 
time,  is  2  hours  51  minutes. 

The  vertical  dial  declining  weftward  36  degrees  at 
London,  is  therefore  to  be  drawn  in  all  refpedls  as  a 
horizontal  dial  for  fouth  latitude  30^-  degrees  5  fave  on¬ 
ly  that  the  reckoning  on  the  hours  is  to  anticipate  the 
reckoning  on  the  horizontal  dial  by  2  hours  51 
minutes ;  for  fo  much  fooner  w  ill  the  fun  come  to  the 
meridian  of  London,  than  to  the  meridian  of  any 
place  whofe  longitude  is  42^  degrees  weft  from  Lon¬ 
don. 

2.  But  to  be  more  exa£l  than  the  globe  will  (how  us 
we  (hall  ufe  a  little  trigonometry. 

Let  NESW  (fig.  12.)  be  the  horizon  of  London,  r/^rr 
whofe  zenith  is  Z,  and  P  the  north  pole  of  the  fphere  ;  LLXXIi 
and  let  Z  h  be  the  pofition  of  a  vertical  plane  at  Z,  de¬ 
clining  weftward  from  S  (the  fouth)  by  an  angle  of  36 
degrees  ;  on  which  plane  an  erefl  dial  for  London  at 
Z  is  to  be  deferibed.  Make  the  femidiameter  ZD  per¬ 
pendicular  to  Z  h  ;  and  it  will  cut  the  horizon  in  D 
3 6  degrees  weft  of  the  fouth  S.  Then  a  plane,  in  the 
tangent  HD,  touching  the  fphere  in  D,  will  be  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  plane  Z  h  ;  and  the  axis  of  the  fphere  will  be 
equally  inclined  to  both  thefe  planes. 

Let  WQE  be  the  equino6lial,  whofe  elevation  above 
the  horizon  of  Z  (London)  is  384-  degrees  \  and  PRD 
be  the  meridian  of  the  place  D,  cutting  the  equinoaial 
m  R.  Then  it  is  evident,  that  the  arc  RD  is  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  the  place  D  (where  the  plane  rLh  would  be 
horizontal)  and  the  arc  RQjs  the  difference  of  longi¬ 
tude  of  the  planes  Z  h  and  DH. 

In  the  fpherical  triangle  WDR,  the  arc  WD  is  gi¬ 
ven,  for  it  is  the  complement  of  the  plane’s  declina¬ 
tion  from  S  to  fouth  ;  which  complement  is  540  (viz. 

9°° — 36°)  >  the  angle  at  R,  in  which  the  meridian  of 
the  place  D  cuts  the  equator,  is  a  right  angle  ,  and 
the  angle  RWD  meafures  the  elevation  of  the  equinoc¬ 
tial  above  the  horizon  of  Z,  namely  384-  degrees.  Say 
therefore,  As  radius  is  to  the  co-fine  of  the  plane’s  de¬ 
clination  from  the  fouth,  fo  is  the  co  fine  of  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  Z  to  the  fine  of  RD  the  latitude  of  D  5  which- 
is  of  a  different  denomination  from  the  latitude  of  Z 
becaufe  Z  and  D  are  on  different  (ides  of  the  equa¬ 
tor. 
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Thus,  as  the  latitude  of  London  is  514.  degrees 
north,  and  the  declination  of  the  place  is  36  degrees 
weft  y  elevate  the  north  pole  514  degrees  above  the  ho¬ 
rizon,  and  turn  the  globe  until  London  comes  to  the 
zenith,  or  under  the  graduated  edge  of  the  meridian  ; 
then  count  36  degrees  on  the  horizon  weftward  from 
the  fouth  point,  and  make  a  mark  on  that  place  of  the 
globe  over  which  the  reckoning  ends,  and  bringing  the 
mark  under  the  graduated  edge  of  the  brafs  meridian, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  under  30^  degrees  in  fouth  lati¬ 
tude  5  keeping  it  there,  count  in  the  equator  the  num¬ 
ber  of  degrees  between  the  meridian  of  London  and  the 


As  radius  - 
To  co-fine  3 6°  o'z:RQ^ 

So  co-fine  510  $ofzzQZ 

To  fine  30°  i4'=DR  (9.70211)  =  the  latitude  of  D> 
whofe  horizon  is  parallel  to  the  vertical  plane  Zb 


N.  B.  When  radius  is  made  the  firft  term,  it  may 
be  omitted  ;  and  then  by  fubtraaing  it  mentally  from 
the  fum  of  the  other  two,  the  operation  will  be  (hort- 
ened.  Thus,  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
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dial 

To  the  logarithmic  fine  of  WR  =  *  54°  °'  9-9°79^ 
Add  the  logarithmic  fine  of  RD  =  +  3^  30  9-794T5 

Their  fum — radius  -  9.7021 1 

gives  the  fame  folution  as  above.  And  we  (hall  keep 
to  this  method  in  the  following  part  of  tins  article. 

To  find  the  difference  of  longitude  of  the  places  D 
and  Z  fay,  As  radius  is  to  the  co-fineof  384  degrees, 
the  height  of  the  equino&ial  at  Z,  Jo  is  the  co-tangent 
of  36  degrees,  the  plane’s  declination,  to  the  co-tan¬ 
gent  of  the  difference  of  longitudes.  Thus, 

To  the  logarithmic  fine  of  t  5l°  3°'  9-89^54 

Add  the  logarithmic  tang,  of  §  54  o'  IQ,l3^74 


Their  fum — radius 


10.03228 


is  the  neareft  tangent  of  47°  8'=WR  :  which  »  the 
co-tangent  of  4 2°  S2-RQ-’  the  difference  of  longi¬ 
tude  fought.  Which  difference,  berng  reduced  to  time, 

is  2  hours  minutes.  _  .  ,  , 

q  And  thus  having  found  the  exa&  latitude  and 
longitude  of  the  place  D,  to  vvhofe  horizon  the  verti- 
calSplane  at  Z  is  parallel,  we  fhall  proceed  to  the  con- 
ftru&ion  of  a  horizontal  dial  for  the  place  D,  w 
latitude  is  48°  14'  fouth  ;  but  anticipating  the  time  at 
D  by  2  hours  51  minutes  (neglefting  the  3  minute  in 
praffice),  becaufe  D  is  fo  far  weft  ward  in  longitude 
from  the  meridian  of  London  ;  and  this  will  be  a 
true  vertical  dial  at  London,  declining  weftward  36 

dTffume  any  right  line  CSL  (fig.  IJ.)  for  the  fubftile 
of  the  dial,  and  make  the  angle  KCP  equal  to  the  - 
titude  of  the  place  (viz.  30-14').  to 

the  plane  of  the  dial  is  parallel  ;  then  CRP  will  be 
the  axis  of  the  ftile,  or  edge  that  calls  the  ft13*10"  on 
the  hours  of  the  day,  in  the  dial.  Fins  done,  draw 
the  contingent  line  EO*.  cutting  the  fubftilar  line  at 
fight  angle!  in  K  ;  and  from  K  make  KR  perpendicu- 
la!  to  the  axis  CRP.  Then  KG  (=KR)  being  made 
radius,  that  is,  equal  to  the  chord  of  60  or  tangent  of 
I>  on  a  good  feftor,  take  +2°  5*  (lhe  dlfferenCe  of 

longitude  of  the  places  Z  and  D)  from  the  tangents, 

and^ having  fet  it  from  K  to  M,  draw  CM  for  the 
hour-line  of  XII.  Take  KN,  equal  to  the  talent  of 
an  angle  lefs  by  15  degrees  than  KM  ,  that  is,  the 
tangent  of  27°  52' :  and  through  the  point  I\  draw  CN 
of  I.  The  tangent  of  i  J*  (which 
is  ,t°  lefs  than  27°  4*'),  fet  off  the  fame  way,  will 
give  a  point  between  K  and  N,  through  w  ic  e 
hour-line  of  II  is  to  be  drawn.  IVtangent  of  2  8 

(the  difference  between  45°  and  52  5 2  ).  Pla^ed  ‘ 
the  other  fide  of  CL,  will  determine  the  point  through 
which  the  hour-line  of  ///is  to  be  drawn  :  to  which 
2°  8'  it  the  tangent  of  15°  be  added,  it  will  make 
I7*  8' ;  and  this  fet  off  from  K  towards  Q°"  the  line 
EO.  will  give  the  point  for  the  hour-line  of  IV;  and 
fo  Jf  the  reft.— The  forenoon  hour-lines  are  drawn  the 
fame  way,  by  the  continual  addition  of  the  tangents 
,s°,  30°,  45°,  &c.  to  42°  52'  (=  ‘be  tangents  °f 
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KM)  for  the  hours  of  XI,  X ,  IX,  &c.  as  far  as  ne- 
ceffary  ;  that  is,  until  there  be  five  hours  on  each  fide 
of  the  fubftile.  The  fixth  hour,  accounted  from  that 
hour  or  part  of  the  hour  on  which  the  fubftile  tails, 
will  be  always  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  lubttile, 
and  drawn  through  the  centre  C. 

a.  In  all  erea  dials,  CM,  the  hour-line  of  XII,  is 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon  of  the  place  for  which  the 
dial  is  to  ferve  ;  for  that  line  is  the  interferon  of  a 
vertical  plane  with  the  plane  of  the  meridian  of  the 
place,  both  which  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
horizon:  and  any  line  HO  or  ho,  perpendicular  to 
CM  will  be  a  horizontal  line  on  the  plane  of  the  dial, 
along  which  line  the  hours  may  be  numbered  }  and 
CM  being  fet  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  the  dial 

will  have  its  true  pofition.  , 

r  If  the  plane  of  the  dial  had  declined  by  an  equal 
angle  towards  the  eaft,  its  defection  would  have  dif¬ 
fered  only  in  this,  that  the  hour-line  of  X//  won  d 
have  fallen  on  the  other  fide  of  the  fubftile  CL,  and 
the  line  HO  would  have  a  fubcontrary  pofition  to  what 

it  has  in  this  figure.  .  .  . 

6.  Andthefe  two  dials,  with  the  upper  points  of 
their  ftiles  turned  toward  the  north  pole,  will  ferve  tor 
other  two  planes  parallel  to  them  ;  the  one  declining 
from  the  north  toward  the  eaft,  and  the  other  from  the 
north  toward  the  weft,  by  the  fame  quantity  of  angle. 
The  like  holds  true  of  all  dials  m  general,  whatever  e 
their  declination  and  obliquity  of  their  planes  to  the 

h0C*K  11.  7-  If  the  Plane  of  .the  dic  n0trn-!y  5e* 

clines,  but  alfo  reclines,  or  inclines.  Suppofe  its  de¬ 
clination  from  fronting  the  fouth  S  (fig.  14-)  be  eTfl 
to  the  arc  SD  on  the  horizon  ;  and  its  reclinattonbe 
equal  to  the  arc  D  d  of  the  vertical  circle  DZ  .  then 
it  is  plain,  that  if  the  quadrant  of  altitude  iJD  on 
the  globe  cuts  the  point  D  in  the  horizon  and  the  re- 
clination  is  counted  upon  the  quadrant  from  D  to  d. 
the  interfeaion  of  the  hour  circle  PR  d,  with  the  equi- 
noaialWQE,  will  determine  R  d,  the  latitude  of  the 
place  d,  whofe  horizon  is  parallel  to  the  given  plane 
Z  h  at  Z  ;  and  RQjvill  be  the  difference  m  longitude 

of  the  places  at  d  and  Z.  f 

Trigonometrically  thhs :  Let  a .great .circle  pafs 
through  the  three  points,  W ,  d,  E  ;  and  in  the  tn- 
angleSWD  d,  right  angled  at  D,  ^efides  WDa 
D  d  are  given;  and  thence  the  angle ;  DW  d is  found, 
and  fo  is  Vhe  hypothenufe  W  d.  Again  the  difference 
or  the  fum,  of  DW  d  and  DWR,  the  elevation  of  the 
equinoaial  above  the  horizon  of  Z,  gives  the  ang  e 
AvR  ;  and  the  hypothenufe  of  the  triangle  VJKd 
was  iuft  now  found;  whence  the  (ides  R/^dWR 
are  found,  the  former  being  the  latitude  of  the  place 
d  and  the  latter  the  complement  of  RQl  the  difference 

oi  .( a*  z  j.  ;?• 

the  declination  SD  of  the  plane  Z  h Jwf“h  0, 

the  „c  RJ.«.»be.5  9  ’  difference 
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difference  of  the  longitude,  3 6°  2'.  From  thefe  data, 
therefore,  let  the  dial  (fig.  15.)  be  defcribed,  as  in  the 
iormer  example. 

8.  There  are  feveral  other  things  re'quifite  in  the 
prablice  of  dialling  ;  the  chief  of  which* (hall  be  given 
in  the  form  of  arithmetical  rules,  fimple  and  ealy  to 
thole  who  have  learned  the  elements  of  trigonometry. 
For  in  practical  arts  of  this  kind,  arithmetic  lhould  be 
ufed  as  far  as  it  can  go  ;  and  fcales  never  trufted  to, 
except  in  the  final  conltruclion,  where  they  are  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  in  laying  down  the  calculated  hour- 
difiances  on  the  plane  of  the  dial. 

Rule  I.  To  find  the  angles  which  the  hour  dines  on  any 
dial  make  with  the  fubJUle .  To  the  logarithmic  fine  of 
the  given  latitude,  or  of  the  ftiie’s  elevation  above  the 
plane  of  the  dial,  add  the  logarithmic  tangent  of  the 
hour  (*)  difiance  from  the  meridian,  or  from  the  (f ) 
fubftile  ;  and  the  fum  minus  radius  will  be  the  loga¬ 
rithmic  tangent  of  the  angle  fought. 

For  KC  (fig,  13.)  is  to  KM  in  the  ratio  compound¬ 
ed  of  the  ratio  of  KC  to  KG  (=:KR)  and  of  KG  to 
KM  ;  which  making  CK  the  radius  io,ooocoo,  or 
10,0000,  or  10,  or  1,  are  the  ratio  of  10, 000000,  or 
of  10,0000,  or  of  10,  or  of  1,  to  KG  x  KM. 

Thus,  in  a  horizontal  dial,  for  latitude  510  30',  to 
find  the  angular  difiance  of  XI  in  the  forenoon,  or  I 
in  the  afternoon,  from  XII, 

To  the  logarithmic  fine  of  510  30'  9.893  £4  J 

Add  the  logarithmic  tang,  of  510  o'  9.42805 

The  fum — radius  is  -  -  9.32  I59=2the 

logarithmic  tangent  of  u°  50',  or  of  the  angle  which 
the  hour-line  of  XI  or  I  makes  with  the  hour  of 

xii : 

And  by  computing  in  this  manner,  with  the  fine  of 
the  latitude,  and  the  tangents  of  30,.  45,  60,  and  75°, 
for  the  hours  of  //,  ///,  I  III,  anc  Fin  the  afternoon  ; 
or  of  X ,  IX,  VIII,  and  VII  in  the  forenoon  ;  you  will 
find  their  angular  diftances  from  XII  to  be  240  18', 
38°  3'»  53°  35'»  and  7  1°  6';  which  are  all  that  there 
is  occafion  to  compute  for. — And  thefe  difiances  may 
be  fet  off  from  XII  by  a  line  of  chords  ;  or  rather,  by 
taking  1000  from  a  fcale  of  equal  parts,  and  fetting 
that  extent  as  a  radius  from  C  to  XII ;  and  then,  ta¬ 
king  209  of  the  fame  parts  (which  are  the  natural 
tangent  of  Ji°50/),  and  fetting  them  from  XII  to 
XI  and  I,  on  the  line  h  0,  which  is  perpendicular  to  C 
All ;  and  fo  for  the  reft  of  the  hour  Hues,  which,  in 
the  table  of  natural  tangents,  again  ft  the  above  dif¬ 
tances.  are  451,  782,  1355,  and  2920,  of  fuch  equal 
parts  from  All,  as  the  radius  C  All  contains  1000. 
And  laftly,  fet  oft  1257  (the  natural  tangent  of  Ci° 
Vol.  VII.  Part  I.  6  0 
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30')  for  tlie  angle  of  the  fiile’s  height,  which  is  equal 
to  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

Rule  II.  The  latitude  of  the  place,  the  fwds  declina¬ 
tion,  and  his  hour  di/lance  from  the  meridian,  being  gi¬ 
ven,  to  find  (1.)  his  altitude,  (2.)  bis  azimuth,  (f  ) 
Let  d  (fig.  14  )  be  the  fun’s  plac  ,  dR  his  declina¬ 
tion;  and,  in  tbe  triangle  PZ  d,  P d,  the  fum,  or  the 
difference,  of  ^/R,  and  the  quadrant  PR,  being  given 
by  the  fuppofition,  as  alio,  tbe  complement  of  the  lati¬ 
tude  PZ,  and  the  angle  d  PZ,  which  meafures  the  ho¬ 
rary  diftance  of  d  from  tbe  meridian  ;  we  (hall  (by 
Cafe  4.  of  Keill’s  oblique  fpheric  Trigonometry)  find 
the  bale  Z  d,  which  is  the  fun’s  difiance  from  the  ze¬ 
nith,  or  the  complement  of  his  altitude. 

And  (2.)  as  fine  Zd:  fine  V  d fine*/PZ:  dZX>, 
or  of  its  fupplement  DZS,  the  azimuthal  drftance  from 
the  fouth. 

Or  the  praftical  rule  may  be  as  follows  : 

Write  A  for  the  fine  of  the  fun’s  altitude,  L  and  / 
for  the  fine  and  co-fine  of  the  latitude,  D  and  d  for  the 
fine  and  co  fine  of  the  fun’s  declination,  and  H  for  the 
fine  of  the  horary  difiance  from  VI, 

Then  the  relation  of  H  to  A  will  have  three  va¬ 
rieties. 

1.  When  the  declination  is  toward  the  elevated  pole, 
and  the  hour  of  the  day  is  between  XII  and  VI ;  it  is 

A^zLD-J-H  / d,  and  H  z=  — ■  -A-. 

Id 

2.  When  the  hour  is  after  VI,  it  is  A~LD _ H  Id 

and  H-HL+— . 

/  d 

3.  When  the  declination  is  toward  thedepreffed  pole, 
we  have  A— Hid— LD,  and  H  — — 

#  Which  theorems  will  be  found  ufefiil,  and  expedi¬ 
tious  enough  for  folving  thofe  problems  in  geography 
and  dialling  which  depend  on  the  relation  of  the  fun’s 
altitude  to  the  hour  of  the  day. 

Example  I.  Suppofe  the  latitude  of  the  place  to  be 
degrees  north  :  the  time  5  hours  diftant  from 
All ,  that  is,  an  hour  after  VI  in  the  morning,  or  be¬ 
fore  VI  in  the  evening  ;  and  the  fun’s  declination  20° 
north.  Required  the furds  altitude  $ 

Then  to  log.  L=rlog.  fin.  510  30'.  j. 893 54** 

add  log.  Drrrlog.  fin.  20°  o'  *.53405 

Their  fum  j  .42759  gives 

LD=rlogarithm  of  0.267664,  in  the  natural  fines. 

F)  d  And, 


- 


JVJlrVh  °f  1P  1°’  45’  6°’  7 for  the  hours  of  7’  77<  777>  7777>  and  K  the  afternoon  ;  and  IX  X 
/A  vill,  VII,  m  the  afternoon. 

,  (f\  In  horizontal  dials,  and  ereft  north  or  fouth  dials,  the  fubftile  and  meridian  are  the  fame  ;  but  in  all 
declining  dials  the  fubftile  line  makes  an  angle  with  the  meridian. 

(J)  I'.i  which  cafe  the  radius  CK  is  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  10,0000  equal  parts. 

,  Hefe  th^  ™d'us  as  unity>  and  not  10,0000  :  but  which,  inftead  of  the  index  9,  we  have  — r 

as  above  \  which  is  of  no  farther  ufe  than  making  the  work  a  little  eafier. 
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And,  to  log.  H=log.  fin.  ft  1 5°  o'  1.41300 
Clog.  Izzz log.  fin.  tt  38°  * *794*4 

ada  (>g*  ^=log-  fin*  B  7°°  o'  i*973°° 

Their  fum  1. 180 14 gives 

H  /^logarithm  of  0.151408,  in  the  natural  fines. 

And  thefe  two  numbers  (0.267664  and  0.151408) 
make  0.419072=^  3  which,  in  the  table,  Is  the  near- 
eft  natural  fine  of  240  47',  the  fun’s  altitude  fought. 

The  fame  hour  diftance  being  affumed  on  the  other 
fide  of  VI,  then  LD—H  Id  is  0.116256,  the  fine  of 
6°  401: 5  which  is  the  fun’s  altitude  at  Vm  the  morn¬ 
ing,  or  VII  in  the  evening,  when  his  north  declina¬ 
tion  is  20°. 

But  when  the  declination  is  20°  fouth  (or  towards 
the  depreffed  pole)  the  difference  H  / */-—  LD  becomes 
negative  3  and  thereby  fhows,  that  an  hour  before  VI 
in  the  morning,  or  paft  VI  in  the  evening,  the  fun’s 
centre  is  6°  40^'  below  the  horizon. 

Examp.  2.  From  the  fame  data ,  to  find  the  fun’s 
azimuth.  If  H,  L,  and  D,  are  given,  then  (by  par.  2. 
of  Rule  II.)  from  H  having  found  the  altitude  and  its 
complement  Z  d;  and  the  arc  P  d  (the  diftance  from 
the  pole)  being  given  3  fay,  As  the  co-fine  of  the  alti¬ 
tude  is  to  the  fine  of  the  diftance  from  the  pole),  fo  is 
the  fine  of  the  hour-diftance  from  the  meridian  to  the 
fine  of  the  azimuth  diftance  from  the  meridian. 

Let  the  latitude  be  5 1°  30' north,  the  declination 
1 50  9'  fouth,  and  the  time  II  h.  24  m.  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  when  the  fun  begins  to  illuminate  a  vertical  wall, 
and  it  is  required  to  find  the  polition  of  the  wall. 

Then  by  the  foregoing  theorems,  the  complement 
of  the  altitude  will  be  8i°  32V,  and  P d  the  diftance 
from  the  pole  being  109°  5',  and  the  horary  diftance 
from  the  meridian,  or  the  angle  */PZ,  36°. 

To  log.  fin.  740  51'  -  -  1.98464 

Add  log.  fin.  36°  o'  -  -  1.76922 


And  from  the  fum  -  1  *75386 

Take  the  log.  fin.  8i°  32V  i*99525 


Remains  1.75861=^.  fin. 

25°,  the  azimuth  diftance  fought. 

When  the  altitude  is  given,  find  from  thence  the 
hour,  and  proceed  as  above. 

This  praxis  is  of  Angular  ufe  on  many  occafions  : — in 
finding  the  declination  of  vertical  planes  more  exaftly 
than  in  the  common  way,  efpecially  if  the  tranfits  of 
the  fun’s  centre  are  obferved  by  applying  a  ruler  with 
fights,  either  plain  or  telefcopical,  to  the  wall  or  plane 
whofe  declination  is  required  : — in  drawing  a  meri¬ 
dian  line,  and  finding  the  magnetic  ^  variation  : — in 
finding  the  bearings  of  places  in  terreftrial  furveys  3  the 
tranfits  of  the  fun  over  any  place,  or  his  horizontal  di¬ 
ftance  from  it,  being  obferved,  together  with  the  alti¬ 
tude  and  hour  j  and  thence  determining  finally  differ¬ 
ences  of  longitude: — in  obferving  the  variations  at 
fea,  &c. 
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The  declination ,  inclination ,  and  reclination ,  of  planes,  *4 

are  frequently  taken  with  a  fufficient  degree  of 
racy  by  an  inftrument  called  a  declinator  or  dechna - 
tory. 

The  conftru&ion  of  this  inftrument  is  as  follows  :  ^ 

On  a  mahogany  board  ABIK,  (fig.  34.)  is  inferted  a 
femicircular  arch  AGEB  of  ivory  or  box-wood,  di¬ 
vided  into  two  quadrants  of  90°  each,  beginning  from 
the  middle  G.  On  the  centre  C  turns  a  vertical  qua- 
drant  DFE  divided  into  90*,  beginning  from  the  bafe 
E  ;  on  which  is  a  moveable  index  CF,  with  a  fmall 
hole  at  F  for  the  fun’s  rays  to  pafs  through,  and  form 
a  fpot  on  a  mark  at  C.  The  lower  extremity  of  the 
quadrant  at  E  is  pointed,  to  mark  the  linear  dire&ion 
of  the  quadrant  when  applied  to  any  other  plane  3  as 
this  quadrant  takes  off  occafionally,  and  a  plumb-line 
P  hangs  at  the  centre  on  C,  for  taking  the  inclina¬ 
tions  and  reclinations  of  planes.  At  H,  on  the  plane 
of  the  board,  is  inferted  a  compafs  of  points  and  de¬ 
grees,  with  a  magnetical  needle  turning  on  a  pivot 
over  it.  The  addition  of  the  moveable  quadrant  and 
index  confiderably  extend  the  utility  of  the  declina¬ 
tor,  by  rendering  it  convenient  for  taking  equal  alti¬ 
tudes  of  the  fun,  the  fun’s  altitude  and  bearing,  at  the 

fame  time,  &c.  .  .  35 

To  apply  this  inftrument  in  taking  the  decimation  To  take  by 
of  a  wall  or  plane  :  Place  the  fide  ACB  in  a  horizon- 
tal  direftion  to  the  plane  propofed,  and  obferve  what  ^  and  ’to 
degree  or  point  of  the  compafs  the  N  part  of  the  a  me- 
needle  Hands  over  from  the  north  or  the  fouth,  and  it  ridi&n  line. 
will  be  the  declination  of  the  plane  from  the  north  or 
fouth  accordingly.  In  this  cafe,  allowance  muft  be 
made  for  the  variation  of  the  needle  (if  any)  at  the 
place  3  and  which,  if  not  previoufiy  known,  will  ren¬ 
der  this  operation  very  inaccurate.  At  London  it  is 
now  22°  30'  to  the  weft. 

Another  way  more  exa£  may  be  ufed,  when  the 
fun  fhines  out  half  an  hour  before  noon.  The  fide 
ACB  being  placed  againft  the  plane,  the  quadrant  muft 
be  fo  moved  on  the  femicircle  AGB,  and  the  index 
CF  on  BE,  till  the  fun’s  rays  palling  through  the 
hole  at  F  fall  exa&ly  on  the  mark  at  G,  and  conti¬ 
nued  fo  till  the  fun  requires  the  index  to  be  raifed  no 
higher  :  you  will  then  have  the  meridian  or  greateft 
altitude  of  the  fun  3  and  the  angle  contained  between 
G  and  E  will  be  the  declination  required.  The  pofi- 
tion  of  CE  is  the  meridian  or  12  o’clock  line.  But 
the  moft  exa&  way  for  taking  the  declination  of  a 
plane,  or  finding  a  meridian  line,  by  this  inftrument,  ^ 
is,  in  the  forenoon,  about  two  or  three  hours  before 
12  o’clock,  to  obferve  two  or  three  heights  or  altitudes 
EF  of  the  fun  3  and  at  the  fame  time  the  refpeftive  an¬ 
gular  polar  diftances  GE  from  G  :  write  them  dow  n  $ 
and  in  the  afternoon  watch  for  the  fame,  or  one  of  the 
fame  altitudes,  and  mark  the  angular  diftances  or  di¬ 
ftance  on  the  quadrant  AG.  Now,  the  divifion  or  de¬ 
gree  exa&ly  between  the  two  noted  angular  diftances 
wTill  be  the  true  meridian,  and  the  diftance  at  which 
it  may  fall  from  the  C  of  the  divifions  at  G  will  be 
the  declination  of  the  plane.  The  reafon  for  obferving 

two 


ff  The  diftance  of  one  hour  from  VI. 

The  co-declination  of  the  fun. 


if  J  The  co-latitude  of  the  place. 
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two  01*  three  altitudes  and  angles  in  the  morning  is, 
that  in  cafe  there  (hould  be  clouds  in  the  afternoon, 
you  may  have  the  chance  of  one  correfponding  alti¬ 
tude. 

The  quadrant  occafionally  takes  off  at  C,  in  order 
to  place  it  on  the  furface  of  a  pedeftal  or  plane  intend¬ 
ed  for  an  horizontal  dial  ;  and  thereby  from  equal  al¬ 
titudes  of  the  fun,  as  above,  draw  a  meridian  or  ia 
o’clock  line  to  fet  the  dial  by* 

The  bafe  ABIK  ferves  to  take  the  inclination  and 
^reclination  of  planes.  In  this  cafe,  the  quadrant  is 
taken  off,  and  the  plummet  P  is  fitted  on  a  pin  at  the 
centre  C  :  then  the  fide  IGK  being  applied  to  the 
plane  propofcd,  as  QL  (fig.  35.)  if  the  plumb-line  cuts 
the  femicircle  in  the  point  G,  the  plane  is  horizontal  * 
or  if  it  cut  the  quadrant  in  any  point  at  S,  then  will 
GCS  be  the  angle  of  inclination.  Laftly,  if  applying 
the  fide  ACB  to  the  plane,  the  plummet  cuts  G,  the 
plane  is  vertical  *,  or  if  it  cuts  either  of  the  quadrants, 
it  is  accordingly  the  angle  of  reclination.  Hence,  if 
the  quantity  of  the  angle  of  inclination  be  compared 
with  the  elevation  of  the  pole  and  equator,  it  is  eafily 
known  whether  the  plane  be  inclined  or  reclined. 

Of  the  double  Horizontal  Dial ,  and  the  Babylonian  and 
Italian  Dials, 

To  the  gnomonic  proje&ion,  there  is  fometimes  added 
a Jlereographic  projection  of  the  hour-circles,  and  the 
parallels  of  the  fun’s  declination,  on  the  fame  hori¬ 
zontal  plane  *  the  upright  fide  of  the  gnomon  being 
floped  into  an  edge,  Handing  perpendicularly  over  the 
centre  of  the  projection  $  fo  that  the  dial,  being  in  its 
due  pofition,  the  (hadow  of  that  perpendicular  edge  is 
a  vertical  circle  paffmg  through  the  fun,  in  the  ftereo- 
graphic  projection. 

The  months  being  duly  marked  on  this  dial,  the 
fun’s  declination,  and  the  length  of  the  day  at  any 
time,  are  had  by  infpeCtion  (as  alfo  his  latitude,  by 
means  of  a  fcale  of  tangents).  But  its  chief  property 
is,  that  it  may  be  placed  true,  whenever  the  fun  (hines, 
without  the  help  of  any  other  infirument. 

Plate  Let  d  (fig.  14.)  be  the  fun’s  place  in  the  ftereogra- 
CLKXII.  phic  projeCHon,  xdy&  the  parallel  of  the  fun’s  decli¬ 
nation,  Zd  a  vertical  circle  through  the  fun’s  centre, 
P  H  the  hour-circle  ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  the  diame¬ 
ter  NS  of  this  projection  being  placed  duly  north  and 
fouth,  thefe  three  circles  will  pafs  through  the  point 
d.  And  therefore,  to  give  the  dial  its  due  pofition, 
we  have  only  to  turn  its  gnomon  toward  the  fun,  on  a 
horizontal  plane,  until  the  hour  on  the  common  gno¬ 
monic  projection  coincides  with  that  marked  by  the 
hour-circle  P  d ,  which  paffes  through  the  interfeCtion 
of  the  (hadow  Z  d  with  the  circle  of  the  fun’s  prefent 
declination. 

The  Babylonian  and  Italian  dial  reckon  the  hours 
not  from  the  meridian  as  with  us,  but  from  the  fun’s 
rifing  and  fetting.  Thus,  in  Italy,  an  hour  before 
funfet  is  reckoned  the  23d  hour  *,  two  hours  before  fun- 
fet  the  22d  hour  ;  and  fq  of  the  reft.  And  the  Ihadow 
that  marks  them  on  the  hour-lines,  is  that  of  the  point 
of  a  ftile..  This  occafions  a  perpetual  variation  be¬ 
tween  their  dials  and  clocks,  which  they  muft  correCl 
from  time  to  time,  before  it  arifes  to  any  fenfible  quan¬ 
tity,  by  fetting  their  clocks  fo  much  fafter  or  flower. 
And  in  Italy,  they  begin  their  day,  and  regulate  their 
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clocks,  not  from  funfet,  but  from  about  mid-twilight, 
when  the  Ave-Maria  is  faid  j  which  correCls  the  dif¬ 
ference  that  would  otherwife  be  between  the  clock  and 
the  dial. 

The  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  all 
forts  of  inftruments  and  machines  for  meafuring  time, 
have  rendered  fuch  dials  of  little  account.  Yet,  as 
the  theory  of  them  is  ingenious,  and  they  are  really, 
in  fome  refpe&s,  the  beft  contrived  of  any  for  vulgar 
ufe,  a  general  idea  of  their  defcription  may  not  be  un¬ 
acceptable. 

Let  fig.  1 6.  reprefent  an  ereft  dire#  fouth  wall,  on 
which  a  Babylonian  dial  is  to  be  drawn,  (bowing  the 
hours  from  funrifing  5  the  latitude  of  the  place,  whofe 
horizon  is  parallel  to  the  wall,  being  equal  to  the  angle 
KCR.  Make,  as  for  a  common  dial,  KGzrKR  (which 
is  perpendicular  to  CR)  the  radius  of  the  equino&ial 
^.Q^and  draw  RS  perpendicular  to  CK  for  the  ftile 
of  the  dial  $  the  (hadow  of  whofe  point  R  is  to  mark 
the  hours,  when  SR  is  fet  upright  on  the  plane  of  the 
dial. 

Then  it  is  evident,  that,  in  the  contingent  line  TEQ^ 
the  fpaces  K  I,  K  2,  K  3,  &c.  being  taken  equal  to 
the  tangents  of  the  hour-diftances  from  the  meridian, 
to  the  radius  KG,  one,  two,  three,  &c.  hours  after 
funrifing,  on  the  equino&ial  day  5  the  (hadow  of  the 
point  R  will  be  found,  at  thefe  times,  refpe&ively  in 
the  points  J,  2,  3,  &c. 

Draw,  for  the  like  hours  after  funrifing,  when  the 
fun  is  in  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  Vj>  V,  the  like  com¬ 
mon  lines  CD,  CE,  CF,  &c.  and  at  thefe  hours  the 
(hadow  of  the  point  R  will  be  found  in  thofe  lines  re- 
fpe&ively.  Find  the  fun’s  altitudes  above  the  plane 
of  the  dial  at  thefe  hours  ;  and  with  their  co-tangents 
Sd,  Sc9  Sf  &c.  to  radius  SR,  defcribe  arcs  interfer¬ 
ing  the  hour-lines  in  the  points  d9  e9f  & c.  fo  (hall  the 
right  lines  1  d9  t  e9  3/  &c.  be  the  lines  of  7,  //,  ///, 
&c.  hours  after  funrifing. 

The  conftru&ion  is  the  fame  in  every  other  cafe  \ 
due  regard  being  had  to  the  difference  of  longitude  of 
the  place  at  which  the  dial  would  be  horizontal,  and 
the  place  for  which  it  is  to  ferve  5  and  likewife,  taking 
care  to  draw  no  lines  but  what  are  necefiary  ;  which 
may  be  done  partly  by  the  rules  already  given  for  de¬ 
termining  the  time  that  the  fun  (bines  on  any  plane  5 
and  partly  from  this,  that  on  the  tropical  days,  the 
hyperbola  defcribed  by  the  (hadow  of  the  point  R  li¬ 
mits  the  extent  of  all  the  hour-lines. 

Of  the  right  placing  of  Dials ,  and  having  a  true  Meri¬ 
dian  Line  for  the  regulating  of  Clocks  and  Watches . 

The  plane  on  which  the  dial  is  to  reft  bein^  duly- 
prepared,  and  every  thing  necefiary  for  fixing  it,  you 
may  find  the  hour  tolerably  exa&  by  a  large  equinoc¬ 
tial  ring-dial,  and  fet  your  watch  to  it.  And  then  the 
dial  may  be  fixed  by  the  watch  at  your  leifure. 

If  you  would  be  more  exa<ft,  take  the  fun’s  altitude 
by  a  good  quadrant,  noting  the  precife  time  of  obfer- 
vation  by  a  clock  or  watch.  Then  compute  the  time 
for  the  altitude  obferved  ;  and  fet  the  watch  to  agree 
with  that  time,  according  to  the  fun.  A  Hadley’s 
quadrant  is  very  convenient  for  this  purpofe  :  for  by 
it  you  may  take  the  angle  between  the  fun  and  his 
image  refle&ed  from  a  bafon  of  water  ;  the  half  of 
jvhich  angle,  fubtra&ing  the  refra&ion,  is  the  altitude 
D  d  z  required* 
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.required.  This  is  heft  done  in  fummer  •,  and  the 
nearer  the  fun  is  to  the  prime  vertical  (the  call  or  well 
azimuth)  when  the  obfervation  is  made,  To  much  the 
better. 

Or,  in  fummer,  take  two  equal  altitudes  of  the  fun 
in  the  fame  day  *,  one  any  time  between  7  and  10  in 
the  morning,  the  other  between  2  and  5  in  the  after¬ 
noon  :  noting  the  moments  of  thefe  two  obfervations 
hv  a  clock  or  watch  :  and  if  the  watch  (hows  the  ob¬ 
fervations  to  be  at  equal  diflances  from  noon,  it  agrees 
exactly  with  the  fun  :  if  not,  the  watch  mult  be  cor- 
reded  by  half  the  difference  of  the  forenoon  and  after¬ 
noon  intervals  ;  and  then  the  dial  may  be  fet  true  by 
the  watch. 

Thus,  for  example,  fuppofe  you  had  taken  the  fun’s 
altitude  vhenit  was  20  minutes  paft  VIII  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  by  the  watch  }  and  found,  by  oblerving  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon,  that  the  fun  had  the  fame  altitude  10  minutes 
before  II II ;  then  it  is  plain,  that  the  watch  was  5  mi¬ 
nutes  too  fait  for  the  fun  :  for  5  minutes  after  XII  is 
the  middle  time  between  VIII  h.  20  m.  in  the  morn- 
inc,  and  III h.  50  m.  in  the  afternoon  5  and  theielore, 
to  make  the  watch  agree  with  the  fun,  it  mull  be  fet 
back  five  minute*.  #  . 

A  good  meridian  fine ,  for  regulating  clocks  or  watch- 
ian  es,  may  be  had  by  the  following  method. 

Make  a  round  hole,  almoft  a  quarter  of  an  inch  dia¬ 
meter,  in  a  thin  plate  of  metal  ;  and  fix  the  plate  in  the 
top  of  a  fouth  window,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  may 
recline* from  the  zenith  at  an  angle,  equal  to  the  colati¬ 
tude  of  your  place,  as  nearly  as  you  can  guefs :  for  then 
the  plate  will  face  the  fun  directly  at  noon  on  the  equi¬ 
noctial  days.  Let  the  fun  ihine  freely  through  the 
hole  into  the  room  *,  and  hang  a  plumb  line  to  the  ceil¬ 
ing  of  the  room,  at  leait  five  or  fix  feet  from  the  win¬ 
dow,  in  fuch  a  place  as  that  the  fun’s  rays,  tranfmit- 
ted  through  the  hole,  may  fall  upon  the  line  when  it  is 
noon  by  the  clock  ,  and  having  marked  tne  faid  place 
on  the  ceiling,  take  away  the  line. 

Having  adjufted  a  Hiding  bar  to  a  dove  tail  groove, 
in  apiece  of  wood  about  .18  inches  long,  and  fixed  a 
hook  into  the  middle  of  the  bar,  nail  the  wood  to 
the  above-mentioned  place  on  the  ceiling,  parallel  to 
the  fide  of  the  room  in  which  the  window  is*,  the 
groove  and  the  bar  being  towards  the  tloor  :  1  hen 

hang  the  plumb-line  upon  the  hook  in  the  bar,  the 
weight  or  plummet  reaching  almoft  to  the  floor  *,  and 
the  whole  will  be  prepared  for  further  and  proper  ad- 
juftment. 

This  done,  find  the  true  folar  time  by  either  of  the 
two  laft  methods,  and  thereby  iegulate  your  clock. 
Then,  at  the  moment  of  next  noon  by  the  clock, 
when  the  fun  (bines,  move  the  Hiding- bar  in  the  groove, 
until  t lie  thadow  of  the  plumb-line  bifeds  the  image  of 
the  fun  (made  by  his  rays  tranfmitted  through  the  hole) 
on  the  floor,  wall,  or  011  a  white  fereen  placed  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  line  ;  the  plummet  or  weight  at  the 
end  of  the  line  hanging  freely  in  a  pail  of  water  placed 
below  it  on  the  floor. — But  becaufe  this  irmy  not  be 
quite  corred  for  the  firft  time,  on  accouut  that  the 
plummet  will  not  fettle  immediately,  even  in  water  > 
it  may  be  farther  ccrreded  cn  the  following  days,  by 
the  above  method,  with  the  fun  and  clock  }  and  fo 
brought  to  a  very  great  exadnefs. 


N.  B .  The  rays  tranfmitted  through  the  hole  will 
caft  but  a  faint  image  of  the  fun,  even  on  a  w*hite 
fereen,  unlefs  the  room  be  fo  darkened  that  no  iun- 
lhine  may  be  allowed  to  enter  but  what  comes  through 
the  i'malL  hole  in  the  plate.  And  always,  for  fome 
time  before  the  obfervation  is  made,  the  plummet 
ought  to  be  immerfed  in  ajar  of  Water,  where  it  may 
hang  freely  5  by  which  means  the  line  will  loon  be¬ 
come  fteady,  which  otherwife  would  be  apt  to  continue 
Twinging. 

Defcription  of  two  New  hfiruments  for  facilitating 
the  practice  of  Dialling .  T 

1.  The  Dialling  Sector ,  contrived  by  the  late  Mr 
Benjamin  Martin,  is  an  initrument  by  which  dials  are 
drawn  in  a  more  eafy,  expeditious,  and  accurate  man¬ 
ner.  The  principal  lines  on  it  are  the  line  of  latitudes 
and  the  line  of  hours  (Fig.  32  .)  They  are  found  on 
moll  of  the  common  plane  icales  and  fedors  \  but 
in  a  manner  that  greatly  confines  and  dimimlhes  their 
ufe  ;  for  firft,  they  are  of  a  Jtxeel  length  ;  and  leconoly, 
too  [mail I or  any  degree  of  accuracy.  But  in  this  new 
fetlor,  the  line  of  latitudes  is  laid  down,  as  it  is  called, 
ft  ti  or -wife,  v.z.  one  line  of  latitudes  upon  each  leg  of 
the  lector,  beginning  in  the  centre  of  the  joint,  and 
diverging  to  the  end  (as  upon  other  fedors),  where  the 
extremes  of  the  two  lines  at  90*  and  90°  are  nearly 
one  inch  apart,  and  their  length  1 1  ~  inches:  which 
length  admits  of  great  exadtnefs  }  for  at  the  70th  de¬ 
gree  of  latitude,  the  divifions  are  to  quarters  of  a  de¬ 
gree  or  I  5  minutes.  This  accuracy  of  the  divifions  ad- 
mits^of  a  peculiar  advantage,  namely,  that  it  may  be 
equally  communicated  to  any  length  from  I  to  23  inches, 
by  taking  the  parallel  diftances  (fee  fig.  33*)»<v*z*  ^roJTl 
10  to  10,  20  to  20,  30  to  30,  and  fo  on,  as  is  done  in 
like  cafes  on  the  lines  of  fines,  tangents,  &cc.  Iden^e 
its  univerfal  ufe  for  drawing  dials  01  as  y  propofed  fize. 
The  line  of  hours  for  this  end  is  adapted  and  placed 
contiguous  to  it  on  the  ledor,  and  of  a  fize  large 
enough  for  the  very  minutes  to  be  dftVn  d  on  the  part 
where  they  are  fmalleft,  which  is  on  each  fide  of  the 

hour  of  III .  / 

From  the  conftrudion  of  the  hue  of  hours  before 
ffiown,  the  divifions  on  each  fide  of  the  hour  III  are 
the  fame  to  each  end,  fo  that  the  hour-line  properly  is 
only  a  double  line  of  three  hours.  Hence  a  line  of  3  hours 
anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  a  line  of  6,  by  taking  the 
double  extent  of  3,  which  is  the  reafon  why  upon  the 
fedor  the  line  of  hours  extends  only  to  4L 

To  make  ufe  of  the  line  of  latitude  and  tine  of  hours 
on  the  fedor  :  As  (ingle  feales  only,  they  will  be  found 
more  accurate  than  thofe  placed  on  the  common  feales 
and  fedors,  in  which  the  hours  are  ulually  kibdivided, 
but  into  5  minutes,  and  the  line  of  latitudes  into  whole 
degrees.  But  it  is  {how  11  above  how'  much  mote  ac¬ 
curately  thefe  lines  are  divided  on  the  dialling  fell  or. 
As  an  example  of  great  exadnefs  with  which  hori¬ 
zontal  and  other  dials  may  be  drawn  by  it,  on  account 
of  this  new  ftftoral  difpofition  of  thefe  feales,  and  how 
all  the  advantages  of  their  great  length  are  preferred 
in  any  Idler  length  of  the  VI  o’clock  line  c  e  and  afy 
( Fig  30. )  :  Apply  either  of  the  diftances  of  c  e  or  a  f  to 
theline  of  latitude  at  the  given  latitude  of  London,  fup-- 
pofe  5  1°  32'  on  one  line  to  5  ie  32'  on  the  other,  in  the 
manner  (hewn  in  fig.  5*  and  then  taking  all  the  hours,. 
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quarters,  &c.  from  the  hour  fcale  by  Similar  parallel 
extents,  you  apply  them  upon  the  lines  e  d  and  fb  as 
before  defcribed. 

As  the  hour-lines  on  the  feeloi-  extend  to  but  44-, 
the  double  difiance  of  the  hour  3,  when  ufed  either 
fingly  or  feclo rally ,  muft  be  taken,  to  be  fiift  applied 
from  5 1°  32'  on  the  latitudes,  to  its  contaft  on  the 
XII  o’clock  line,  before  the  ftveral  hours  are  Lid  off. 
The  method  of  drawing  a  vertical  north  or  fouth  dial 
is  perfeftly  the  fame  as  for  the  above  horizontal  one  ; 
only  reverfing  the  hours  as  in  fig.  1.  and  making  the 
angle  of  the  ftile’s  height  equal  to  the  complement  of 
the  latitude  38°  28'. 

The  method  of  drawing  a  vertical  declining  dial  by 
the  fe<ftor,'is  almoft  evident  from  what  has  been  al¬ 
ready  faid  in  dialling.  But  more  fully  to  comprehend 
the  matter,  it  muft  be  confidered  there  will  be  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  particulars  as  follows  :  1.  Of  the  fubflile  or  line 
over  which  the  ftiie  is  to  be  placed  5  2.  The  height  of 
the  ftiie  above  the  plane  5  3.  The  difference  between  the 
meridian  of  the  place  and  that  of  the  plane,  or  their 
difference  of  longitude.  From  the  given  latitude  of  the 
place ,  and  declination  of  the  plane ,  you  calculate  tire 
three  req  lifttes  juft  mentioned,  as  in  the  following  ex¬ 
ample.  Let  it  be  required  to  make  an  ereB  fouth  dial , 
declining  from  the  meridian  wefward  28°  43',  in  the 
latitude  ol  London  510  32'.  The  firft  thing  to  be 
found  is  the  di  fiance  of  the  fubftilar  line  GB  (fig.  31.) 
from  tnt  meridian  of  the  plane  G  XII.  The  analogy 
from  this  is :  A  radius  is  />  the  fine  of  the  declination,  fo 
is  the  co  tangent  of  the  latitude  to  the,  tangent  of  the  difiance 
/ought,  viz.  As  radius  :  2S0  43'  :  :  tang.  38°  28'  :  tan¬ 
gent  20°  55'*  This  and  the  following  analogy  may  be 
as  accurately  wTorked  on  the  Gunter’s  line  of  lines, 
tangents,  &tc.  properly  placed  on  the  fcdlor,  as  by  the 
common  way  from  logarithms.  Next,  to  find  the 
plant’s  difference  of  longitude-  As  the  fine  of  the  latitude 
is  to  radius ,  fo  is  the  tangent  of  the  declination  to  the 
tangent  of  the  difference  of  longitude,  viz.  As  s  510 
3  2'  :  radius  ::  tang.  28°  43' :  tang.  350  o'.  Luflly,  to 
iind  'he  height  of  the  ftiie:  As  radius  is  to  the  co-fine 
of  the  latitude,  fo  is  the  co  fine  of  the  declination  to  the 
fine  of.  the  file's  height ,  viz.  Radius  ;  s  38°  28'  ::  s  6 1° 

5.>°  5'* 

'1  he  three  reqi.iifites  thus  obtained,  the  dial  is  drawn 
in  the  following  manner  :  Upon  the  meridian  line  G 
XII,  with  any  radius  GC  deferibe  the  arch  of  a  circle, 
upon  which  fet  off  20°  55'  from  C  to  B,  and  draw 
GB,  which  will  be  the  iubftllar  line,  over  which  the 
ftiie  of  the  dial  muft  be  placed. 

At  right  angles  to  this  line  GB,  draw  AQ^  inde¬ 
finitely  through  the  point  G  :  then  from  the  icale  of 
latitudes  take  the  height  of  the  ftiie  330  5',  and  fet  it 
each  way  from  G  to  A  and  Laftly,  take  the 

double  length  of  3  on  the  hour-line  in  your  compaffes, 
and  fetting  one  foot  in  A  or  Q  ,  with  the  other  foot 
mark  the  line  G  B  in  D,  and  join  ADQD,  and  then 
the  triangle  ADQ^is  completed  upon  the  fubllile 
GB. 

To  lay  off  the  hours,  the  plane’s  difference  of  lon¬ 
gitude  being  3 5 °,  equal  to  2  h.  20  min.  in  time,  allow¬ 
ing  1 50  to  an  hour,  fo  that  there  will  be  2  b.  20'  be¬ 
tween  the  point  D  and  the  meridian  G  XII ,  in  the 
line  AD.  Therefore,  take  the  firft  20  of  the  hour- 
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fcale  in  your  compaffes,  and  fet  off  from  D  to  2  j  then 
take  1  h.  20',  and  fet  off  from  D  to  1 5  2  h.  20',  and  fet 
off  from  D  to  125  3  h.  20,  from  D  to  1154k.  20' 
from  D  to  105  and  5  h.  20'  from  D  to  9,  which  will 
be  40'  from  A. 

Then,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  fubftilar  line  GB,- 
you  take  40'  from  the  beginning  of  the  fcale,  and  fet 
off  from  D  to  3  ;  then  take  1  h.  40',  and  fet  off  from  D 
to  4  5  alfo  2  h.  40',  and  fet  off  from  D  to  5  5  and  fo  on 
to  8,  which  will  be  20'  from  Then  from  G  the 

centre,  through  the  feveral  points  2,  1,  \2,  II,  10,  9, 
on  one  fide,,  and  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  on  the  other,  you 
draw  the  hour-lines,  as  in  the  figure  they  appear.  The 
hour  of  VIII  need  only  be  drawn  for  the  morning) 
for  the  fun  goes  off  from  this  avefi  dccliner  20'  before 
VIII  in  the  evening. — The  quarters,  &:r..  are  all  fet 
off  in  the  fame  m-anner  from  the  hour  fcale  as  the 
above  hours  were. 

The  next  thing  is  fixing  the  ftiie  or  gnomon,  which 
is  always  placed  in  the  fubftilar  line  GB,  and  which 
is  already  drawn.  The  ftiie  abpve  the  plane  has  been 
found  to  be  330  5':  therefore  .with  any  radius  GB 
deferibe  an  obfeure  arch,  upon  which  fet  oft*  23°  5' 
from  B  to  S,  and  draw.  GS,  and  the  angle  BGB  will 
be  tire  true  height  of  the  gnomon  above  the  fubllile  GB. 

II.  The  Dialling  Trtgon  is  another  new  inftrument  cf 
great  utility  in  the  practice  of  dialling  5  and  was  alio  con¬ 
trived  by  the  late  Mr  Martin.  It  is  compofed  of  twro 
graduated  feales  and  a  plane  one.  On  the  fcale  AB 
(fig.  36.)  is  graduated  the  line  of  latitudes  5  and  on 
the  fcale  AC,  the  line  of  hours  :  thefe  properly  con¬ 
joined  writh  the  plane  fcale  BD,  as  fhown  in  the  figure, 
truly  reprefent  the  gnomonical  triangle,  and  is  pro¬ 
perly  called  a  dialling  trtgon .  The  hour-fcaie  AC  is 
here  of  its  full  length  ;  fo  that  the  hours,  halves,  quar¬ 
ters,  &c.  and  every  fingL  minute  (if  required )  may 
be  immediately  let  off  by  a  ftcel  point  5  and  from  vyhat 
lias  before  been  obferved  in  regard  to  the  feflor,  it 
muft  appear  that  this  method  by  the  trigon  is  the  molt 
expeditious  way  of  drawing  dials  that  any  mechanifm 
of  this  fort  can  afford.  As  an  example  of  the  application 
of  this  trigon  in  the  conftru&ion  of  an  horizontal  dial 
for  the  latitude  of  London  510  32',  you  muft  proceed 
as  follows  :  Apply  the  trigon  to  the  6  o’clock  line  a f 
(fig.  29.)  on  the  morning  fide,  fo  that  the  line  of  la¬ 
titudes  may  coincide  with  the  6  o’clock  line,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  divifions  coincide  with  the  centre  a; 
and  at  5 1°  32'  of  the  line  ot  latitudes  place  the  6  o’clock 
edge  of  the  line  of  hours,  and  the  other  end  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fcale  clofe  againft  the  plane  leal  zed,  as 
by  the  figure  at  d ,  and  faflening  thefe  bars  down  by  the 
feveral  pins  placed  in  them  to  the  paper  and  board, 
then  the  hours,  quarters,  &c.  are  all  marked  off  with  a 
ft  eel  point  inftantlv,  and  the  hour  lines  drawn  through 
them  as  before,  and  as  fiiowm,  in  the  figure.  When  this 
is  done  for  the  fide  af  o r  morning  hours,  you  move 
the  fcale  of  latitudes  and  hours  to  the  other  fide  c  e, 
or  afternoon  fide,  and  place  the  hour-fcale  to  510  32' 
as  before,  and  pufh  down  the  hours,  quarters,  &c.  and 
draw'  the  lines  through  them  for  the  afternoon  hours, 
which  is  clearly  reprefented  in  the  figure. 

In  like  manner  is  an  ereB  north  or  fouth  dial  draw’n 
(fee  fig.  30.),  the  operation  being  juft  the  fame,  only 
reverfing  the  hours  as  in  the  figure,  and  marking  the 

angles  - 
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angles  of  the  fillers  height  equal  to  the  complement  of 
the  latitude. 

This  trigon  may  be  likewife  ufed  for  drawing  verti - 
cal  declining  dials  (fig.  31.)  as  it  is  with  the  fame  facility 
applied  to  the  lines  AQ^GB,  and  the  hours  and  quar¬ 
ters  marked  off  as  before  directed. 
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On  the  fcale  BD  of  the  trigon  is  graduated  a  line 
of  chords,  which  is  found  ufeful  for  laying  eff  the  necef- 
fary  angles  of  the  dile’s  height.  The  leales  of  this  tri¬ 
gon,  when  not  in  ufe,  lie  very  clofe  together,  and  pack 
up  into  a  portable  cafe  for  the  pocket. 
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Dialling  Lines ,  or  Scales ,  are  graduated  lines,  pla¬ 
ced  on  rules,  or  the  edges  of  quadrants,  and  other  in- 
ftruments,  to  expedite  the  conftrudlion  of  dials.  See 
Plate  CLXXI. 

DiALLiNG-SeBor .  See  Dialling,  p.  212.  and  Plate 
CLXXIV. 

Dialling  Sphere ,  is  an  indrument  madeof  brafs,  with 
feveral  femicircles  Aiding  over  one  another,  on  a  mo¬ 
ving  horizon,  to  demondrate  the  nature  of  the  do&rine 
of  fpherical  triangles,  and  to  give  a  true  idea  of  the 
drawing  of  dials  on  all  manner  of  planes. 

Dialling -Trigon.  See  Dialling,  p.  213,  and  Plate 
CLXXIV. 

Dialling,  in  a  mine,  called  alfo  Plumnung ,  is  the 
ufing  of  a  compafs  (which  they  call  dial),  and  a  long 
line,  to  know  which  way  the  load  or  vein  of  ore  in¬ 
clines,  or  where  to  (hift  an  air-ffiaft,  or  bring  an  adit 
to  a  defired  place. 

DIALOGISM,  in  Rhetoric ,  is  ufed  for  the  folilo- 
quv  of  per lo ns  deliberating  with  themfelves.  See  So¬ 
liloquy. 

DIALOGUE,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  conven¬ 
tion  between  two  or  more  perfons  either  by  writing 
or  by  word  of  mouth. 

Compofition  and  Style  of  written  Dialogue .  As  the 
end  of  fpeech  is  converfation,  no  kind  of  writing  can 
be  more  natural  than  dialogue,  which  reprefents  this. 
And  accordingly  we  find  it  was  introduced  very  early, 
for  there  are  feveral  indances  of  it  in  the  Mofaic  hi- 
flory.  The  ancient  Greek  writers  alfo  fell  very  much 
into  it,  efpecially  the  philofophers,  as  the  mod  conve¬ 
nient  and  agreeable  method  of  communicating  their 
fentiments  and  indru&ions  to  mankind.  And  indeed 
it  feems  to  be  attended  with  very  confiderable  advan¬ 
tages,  if  well  and  judicioufly  managed.  For  it  is  ca¬ 
pable  to  make  the  dried  fubje&s  entertaining  and  plea- 
fant,  by  its  variety,  and  the  different  characters  of  the 
fpeakers.  Befides,  things  may  be  canvaffed  more  mi¬ 
nutely,  and  many  leffer  matters,  which  ferve  to  clear 
up  a  fubjeCl,  may  be  introduced  with  a  better  grace, 
by  quedions  and  anfwers,  objeClions  and  replies,  than 
can  be  conveniently  done  in  a  continued  difeourfe. 
There  is  likewife  a  further  advantage  in  this  way  of 
writing,  that  the  author  is  at  liberty  to  choofe  his 
fpeakers  ;  and  therefore,  as  Cicero  has  well  obferved, 
when  we  imagine  that  we  hear  perfons  of  an  edablilhed 
reputation  for  wifdom  and  knowledge  talking  together, 
it  neceffarily  adds  a  weight  and  authority  to  the  dif¬ 
eourfe,  and  more  clofely  engages  the  attention.  The 
fubjeCl- matter  of  it  is  very  intenfive  $  for  whatever  is 
a  proper  argument  of  difeourfe,  public  or  private,  fe- 
rious  or  jocofe  j  whatever  is  fit  for  wife  and  ingenious 


men  to  talk  upon,  either  for  improvement  or  diverfion,  Dialogue, 
is  fuitable  for  a  dialogue.  s— "" ^ 

From  this  general  account  of  the  nature  of  dialogue, 
it  is  eafy  to  perceive  what  kind  of  dyle  bed  fuits  it. 

Its  affinity  with  Epistles,  (hows  there  ought  to  be 
no  great  difference  between  them  in  this  refpedl.  In* 
deed,  fome  have  been  of  opinion,  that  it  ought  rather 
to  fink  below  that  of  an  epidle,  becaufe  dialogues 
(hould  in  all  refpeCls  reprefent  the  freedom  of  conver¬ 
fation  *,  whereas  epidles  ought  fometimes  to  be  compo- 
fed  with  care  and  accuracy,  efpecially  when  written  to 
fuperiors.  But  there  feems  to  be  little  weight  in  this 
argument,  fince  the  defign  of  an  epidle  is  to  fay  the 
fame  things,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  as  the  writer 
judges  would  be  mod  fit  and  proper  for  him  to  fpeak, 
if  prefent.  And  the  very  fame  thing  is  defigned  in  a 
dialogue,  with  refpeCl  to  the  feveral  perfons  concerned 
in  it.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  like  plain,  eafy, 
and  fimple  dyle,  fuited  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjeCl, 
and  the  particular  chara&ers  of  the  perfons  concerned, 
feems  to  agree  to  both. 

But  as  greater  fkill  is  required  in  writing  dialogues 
than  letters,  we  diall  give  a  more  particular  account  of 
the  principal  things  neceffary  to  be  regarded  in  their 
compofition,  and  illudrate  them  chiefly  from  Cicero’s 
excellent  Dialogues  concerning  an  Orator.* — A  dia¬ 
logue,  then  confids  of  two  parts  5  an  iniroduElion ,  and 
the  body  of  the  difeourfe . 

I.  The  introduction  acquaints  us  with  the  place,  time, 
perfons,  and  occafion  of  the  converlation.  Thus  Ci¬ 
cero  places  the  feene  of  his  dialogues  at  Craffus’s  coun¬ 
try  feat  ;  a  very  proper  recefs,  both  for  fuch  a  debate 
and  the  parties  engaged  in  it.  And  as  they  were  per¬ 
fons  of  the  fird  rank,  and  employed  in  'the  greated  af¬ 
fairs  of  date,  and  the  difeourfe  held  them  for  two  days  j 
he  reprefents  it  to  have  happened  at  the  time  of  a  fe- 
dival,  when  there  was  no  bufinefs  done  at  Rome,  which 
gave  them  an  opportunity  to  be  abfent. 

And  becaufe  the  greated  regard  is  to  be  had  in  the 
choice  of  the  perfons,  who  ought  to  be  fuch  as  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  fubjeCl  upon  which  they  dif¬ 
eourfe  *,  in  thefe  dialogues  of  Cicero,  the  two  principal 
difputants  are  Craffus  and  Antony,  the  greated  orators 
of  that  age,  and  therefore  the  mod  proper  perfons  to 
difpute  upon  the  qualifications  neceffary  for  their  art. 

One  would  think  it  lcarce  neceffary  to  obferve,  that 
the  conference  (hould  be  held  by  perfons  who  lived  at 
the  fame  time,  and  fo  were  capable  to  converfe  toge¬ 
ther.  But  yet  fome  good  writers  have  run  into  the 
impropriety  of  feigning  dialogues  between  perfons  who 
lived  at  didant  times.  Plato  took  this  method,  in 
which  he  has  been  followed  by  Macrobius.  But  others, 
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^Dlato£ue^  wh0  have  been  willing  to  bring  perfons  to  difcourfe 
together,  who  lived  in  different  ages,  without  fuch  in- 
con  fiftency,  have  wrote  dialogues  of  the  dead.  Lucian 
has  made  himfelf  molt  remarkable  in  this  way.  As  to 
the  number  of  perfons  in  a  dialogue,  they  may  be  more 
or  lefs  ;  fo  many  as  can  conveniently  carry  on  a  con¬ 
verfation  without  diforder  or  confufion  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  Some  of  Cicero’s  dialogues  have  only  two 
others  three  or  more,  and  thofe  concerning  an  orator 
fcven.  And  it  is  convenient  they  fhould  all,  in  fome  re- 
fpe£h,  be  perfons  of  different  characters  and  abilities  : 
which  contributes  both  to  the  variety  and  beauty  of 
the  difcourfe,  like  the  different  attitudes  of  figures  in 
a  picture.  Thus,  in  Cicero’s  dialogues  laft  mentioned, 
Craffus  excelled  in  art,  Antony  principally  for  the  force* 
of  his  genius,  Catullus  for  the  purity  of  his  ftyle,  Sce- 
vola  for  his  fkill  in  the  law,  Csefar  for  wit  and  humour; 
and  though  Sulpitius  and  Cotta,  who  were  young  men, 
were  both  excellent  orators,  yet  they  differed  in  their 
manner.  But  there  fhould  be  always  one  chief  perfon, 
who  is  to  have  the  main  part  of  the  converfation  ;  like 
the  hero  in  an  epic  poem  or  a  tragedy,  who  excels  the 
reft  in^  aClion  ;  or  the  principal  figure  in  a  picture, 
which  is  moft  confpicuous.  In  Plato’s  dialogues,  this 
is  Socrates  ;  and  Craffus  in  thofe  of  Cicero  above- 
mentioned. 

It  is  ufual  likewife,  in  the  introdu&ion,  to  acquaint 
us  with  the  occafion  of  the  difcourfe.  Indeed  this  is 
not  always  mentioned  ;  as  in  Cicero’s  dialogue  of  the 
parts  of  oratory,  where  the  fon  begins  immediately 
with  defiring  his  father  to  inftrutf  him  in  the  art.  Bat 
it  is  generally  taken  notice  of,  and  moft  commonly 
reprefented  as  accidental.  The  reafon  of  which  may 
be,  that  fuch  difcourfes  appear  moft  natural ;  and 
may  likewife  afford  fome  kind  of  apology  for  the 
writer  in  managing  his  different  chafers,  fince  the 
greateft  men  may  be  fuppofed  not  always  to  fpeak  with 
the  utmoft  exadlnefs  in  an  accidental  converfation. 
Thus  Cicero,  in  his  dialogues  concerning  an  orator, 
makes  Craffus  occafionally  fall  upon  the  fubjed  of 
oratory,  to  divert  the  company  from  the  melancholy 
thoughts  of  what  they  had  been  difcourfing  of  before, 
with  relation  to  the  public  diforders,  and  the  dangers 
which  threatened  their  country.  But  the  introdu&ion 
ought  not  to  be  too  long  and  tedious.  Mr  Addifon 
complains  of  this  fault  in  fome  authors  of  this  kind. 

“  For  though  (as  he  fays)  fome  of  the  fincft  treatifes 
of  the  moft  polite  Latin  and  Greek  writers  are  in  dia¬ 
logue,  as  many  very  valuable  pieces  of  French,  Italian, 
and  Englifh,  appear  in  the  fame  drefs;  yet  in  fome  of 
them  there  is  fo  much  time  taken  up  in  ceremony,  that, 
before  they  enter  on  their  fubjed,  the  dialogue  is  half 
over.” 

2.  We  come  now  to  the  body  of  the  difcourfe,  in 
which  fome  things  relating  to  the  perfons,  and  others 
to  the  fubjeft,  are  proper  to  be  remarked. 

And  as  to  th e  perfons,  the  principal  thing  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to  is  to  keep  up  a  juftnefs  of  chara&er  through 
the  whole.  And  the  diftimft  chara&ers  ought  to  be 
o  perfectly  obferved,  that  from  the  very  words  them- 
lelves,  it  may  be  always  known  who  is  the  fpeaker. 

I  his  makes  dialogue  more  difficult  than  fingle  deferip- 
bon,  by  reafon  of  the  number  and  variety  of  chara&ers 
which  are  to  be  drawn  at  the  fame  time,  and  each  of 
them  managed  with  the  greateft  propriety.  The  prin- 
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cipal  fpeaker  fhould  appear  to  be  a  perfon  of  great 
fenfe  and  wifdom,  and  beft  acquainted  with  the  rub¬ 
ied*  No  queftion  ought  to  be  afked  him,  or  objeaion 
ftarted  to  what  he  fays,  but  what  he  fhould  fairly  an- 
fwer.  And  what  is  faid  by  the  reft  lhould  principally 
tend  to  promote  his  difcourfe,  and  carry  it  through  in 
the  moft  artful  and  agreeable  manner.  When  the  argu¬ 
ment  is  attended  with  difficulties,  one  other  perfon  or 
more  may  be  introduced,  of  equal  reputation,  or  near 
it,  but  of  different  fentiments,  to  oppofe  him,  and  main¬ 
tain  the  contrary  fide  of  the  queftion.  This  gives  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  thorough  examination  of  the  point  on 
both  fides,  and  anfwering  all  obje&ions.  But  if  the 
combatants  are  not  pretty  equally  matched,  and  ma- 
fters  of  the  fubjeft,  they  will  treat  it  but  fuperficially. 
And  through  tbe  whole  debate  there  ought  not  to  be 
the  leaft  wrangling,  peevifhnefs,  or  obftinacy  ;  nothing 
but  the  appearance  of  good  humour  and  good  breeding, 
the  gentleman  and  the  friend,  with  a  readinefs  to  fubmit 
to  convidhon  and  the  force  of  truth,  as  the  evidence  fball 
appear  on  one  fide  or  the  other.  In  Cicero,  thefe  two 
charaaers  are  Craffus  and  Antony.  And  from  them 
Mr  Addifon  feems  to  have  taken  his  Philander  and 
Cynthio,  in  his  Dialogues  upon  the  ufefulnefs  of  ancient 
medals,  which  are  formed  pretty  much  on  Cicero’s 
plan.  When  younger  perfons  are  prefent,  or  fuch 
who  are  not  equally  acquainted  with  the  fubjea,  they 
fhould  be  rather  upon  the  enquiry  than  difpute  :  And 
the  queftions  they  afk  fhould  be  neither  too  long  nor 
too  frequent,  that  they  may  not  too  much  interrupt 
the  debate,  or  appear  over  talkative  before  wifer  and 
more  experienced  perfons.  Sulpitius  and  Cotta  fuftain 
this  chara&er  in  Cicero,  and  Eugenius  in  Mr  Addifon, 
And  it  is  very  convenient  there  fhould  be  one  perfon 
of  a  witty  and  jocofe  humour,  to  enliven  the  difcourfe 
at  proper  feafons,  and  make  it  the  more  entertaining, 
efpecially  when  the  dialogue  is  drawn  out  to  any  con¬ 
siderable  length.  Csefar  has  this  part  in  Cicero.  And 
in  Mr  Addifon,  Cynthio  is  a  perfon  of  this  turn,  and 
oppofes  Philander  in  a  merry  way.  Mr  Addifon’s  fub- 
je&  admitted  of  this  :  but  the  ferioufnefs  and  gravity 
of  Cicero’s  argument  required  a  different  fpeaker  for 
the  jocofe  part.  Many  perfons  ought  not  to  fpeak  im¬ 
mediately  after  one  another.  Horace’s  rule  for  plays  is: 

To  crowd  the  ftage  is  odious  and  abfurd. 

Let  no  fourth  a6tor  ftrive  to  fpeak  a  word. 

Though  Scaliger  and  others  think  a  fourth  perfon  may 
fometimes  be  permitted  to  fpeak  in  the  fame  feene  with¬ 
out  confufion.  However,  if  this  is  not  commonly  to  be 
allowed  upon  the  ftage,  where  the  a&ors  are  prefent, 
and  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  their  voice  and  habit  \ 
rnuch  lefs  in.  a  dialogue,  where  you  have  only  their 
names  to  diftinguiffi  them. 

With  regard  to  the  fubjeEl,  all  the  arguments  fhould 
appear  probable  at  leaft,  and  nothing  be  advanced 
which  may  feem  weak  or  trivial.  There  ought  alfo  to 
be  an  union  in  dialogue,  that  the  difcourfe  may  not 
ramble,  but  keep  up  to  the  main  defign.  Indeed,  ftiort 
and  pleafant  digreffions  are  fometimes  allowable  for 
the  eafe  and  entertainment  of  the  reader.  But  every 
thing  fhould  be  fo  managed,  that  he  may  ftill  be  able 
to  carry  on  the  thread  of  the  difcourfe  in  his  mind,  and 
keep  the  main  argument  in  view,  till  the  whole  is  fi- 
nifhed.  The  writers  of  dialogue  have  not  confined 
I  their 
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their  dlfcourfes  to  any  certain  fpace  of  time  ;  but  ei- 
ther  concluded  them  with  the  day,  or  broke  off  when 
their  fpeakers  have  been  tired,  and  reaflumed  them 
,  again  the  next  day.  Thus  Cicero  allows  two  days  for 
'his  three  dialogues  concerning  an  orator;  but  Mr  A 
dilbn  extends  his  to  three  days,  allowing  a  day  for 
each  Nov  has  the  fame  method  always  been  obierved 
in  com  pc  ling  dialogues.  For  Lmetimes  the  writer 
by  wav  of  narrative,  relates  a  difeourfe  which  palled 
between  other  perfons.  Such  are  the  dialogues  ol  Ci¬ 
cero  and  Mr  Addifoti  laft  mentioned,  and  many  oU.ers 
both  of  the  ancients  and  moderns.  But,  at  other  times, 

■the  fpeakers  are  introduced  in  peri'on,  as  talking  to 
each  other.  This,  as  Cicero  obferves,  prevents  the 
frequent  repetition  of  thofe  words,  be  /aid,  and  he 
replied;  and  by  placing  the  hearer,  as  it  were,  m  the 
convention,  gives  him  a  more  lively  reprr fentation  ot 
the  difeourfe,  which  makes  it  the  more  affetting.  And 
therefore  Cicero,  who  wrote  his  dialogue  of  old  age  in 
this  manner,  in  which  Cato,  who  was  then  in  years, 
largely  recounts  the  fatisfaftion  of  life  which  may  be 
enjoyed  in  old  age,  tells  his  friend  Atticus,  he  was 
himfelf  fo  affected  with  that  dilcourle,  that  when  be 
reviewed  it  fometirr.es,  he  fancied  they  were  not  his  own 
words,  but  Cato’s.  There  are  feme  other  dialogues  ot 
Cicero,  written  in  the  fame  way  •,  as  that  Of friendjhp 
and  Of  the  ports  of  the  Oratory.  And  both  I  lato  and 
Lucian  generally  chofe  this  method. 

Dialogue,  in  dramatic  compofition.  See  Poetry, 
•ebap.  ii.  22.  23. 

DIALTIIAiA,  in  Pharmacy ,  an  unguent  much 
ufed  as  a  refolvent;  fo  called  from  Althea,  ortnarlh- 
m allows,  which  is  the  principal  ingredient  in  rt. 

DIALYSIS,  in  Grammar,  a  mark  or  charatler,  con¬ 
fiding  of  two  points,  ",  placed  over  two  vowels  of  a 
word,  in  order  to  feparate  them,  becaufe  othervvife  they 
would  make  them  a  diphthong,  as  Mofaic,  &c. 

DIAMASTIGOSIS,  a  feilival  at  Sparta  in  honour 
of  Diana  Orthia,  which  received  that  name  w  vto 
from  whipping,  becaufe  boys  were  whipped 
Before  the  altar  of  the  goddefs.  Thefe  boys,  called 
Bomonicse,  were  originally  free  born  Spartans,  but  in 
ihe  more  delicate  ages  they  were  of  mean  birth,  and 
uenerallv  of  a  flaviffi  origin.  This  operation  was  per¬ 
formed  by  an  officer  in  a  fevere  and  unfeeling  manner  ; 
and  that  no  compaffion  fficuld  be  raifed,  the  pricft 
flood  near  the  altar  with  a  fmall  light  flatue  of  the  god- 
defs,  which  fuddenly  became  heavy  and  infup portable 
if  the  laffi  of  the  whip  was  more  lenient  or  lels  rigo¬ 
rous.  The  parents  of  the  children  attended  the  folem- 
nity,  and  exhorted  them~not  to  commit  any  thing  either 
bv  fear  or  groans,  that  might  be  unworthy  of  Laconian 
education.  Thefe  flagellations  were  fo  fevere,  that  the 
blood  guffied  in  profufe  torrents,  and  many  expired 
under  the  lafli  of  the  whip,  without  uttering  a  groan, 
or  betraying  any  marks  of  fear.  Such  a  death  was 
reckoned  very  honourable;  and  the  corpfe  was  buried 
•with  much  folemnity  with  a  garland  of  flowers  on  its 
head.  The  oiigin  of  this  feftival  is  unknown.  Some 
fuppofe  that  Lycurgus  firft  inftituted  it  to  mure  the 
youth  of  Lacedemon  to  bear  labour  and  fatigue,  and 
render  them  infenfible  to  pain  and  wounds.  Others 
maintain,  that  it  is  a  mitigation  of  an  oracle,  which 
ordered  that  human  blood  fliould  be  filed  on  Diana’s 
altar  ;  and  according  to  their  opinion,  Oieftes  full  in- 
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troduced  that  barbarous  cuftom,  after  he  had  brought 


the  tlatue  of  Diana  Taurica  into  Greece.  Thcie  is  ' 

another  tradition  which  mentions,  that  Paufamas,  as 
he  was  offering  up  prayers  and  facrifices  to  the  gods, 
before  he  engaged  with  Mardonius,  was  fuddenly  at- 
tacked  by  a  number  of  Lydians,  who  difturbed  the  fa* 
crifice,  and  were  at  laft  repelled  with  (laves  and  Hones, 
the  only  weapons  with  which  the  Lacedemonians  were 
provided  at  that  moment.  In  commemoration  of  this, 
therefore,  that  whipping  of  boys  was  inftituted  at  Spar¬ 
ta,  and  after  that  the  Lydian  procefiion. 

DIAMETER.,  in  Geometry,  a  right  line  paffmg 
through  the  centre  of  a  circle,  and  terminated  at 
each  fide  by  the  circumference  thereof.  See  Geo¬ 
metry.  ....  ,  ,  , 

DIAMOND,  the  mod  highly  valued  ot  precious 
(tones.  The  fined  diamonds  are  perfedly  tranfparent 
and  colourlefs,  of  a  regular  form,  and  entirely  free  trom 
flaws  and  veins.  They  have  been  diftingufthed  by  la- 
pidaries  into  oriental  and  occidintaL  But  tittle  terms 
are  not  expreffive  of  the  country  from  which  they  are 
brought,  but  merely  of  their  qualities  and  value  the 
oriental  being  reckoned  the  fined  and  hardeft,  and  the 
occidental  of  inferior  value.  See  Chemistry  and 
Mineralogy  Index. 

Cornijh  Diamond,  a  name  given  by  many  to  the  rock 
cryflals  found  in  the  mines  of  tin  in  Cornwall.  i  hefe 
cryftals  are  ufually  bright  and  clear,  and  are  found 
moft  frequently  in  the  form  of  an  hexangular  co¬ 
lumn  terminated  at  each  end  by  an  hexangular  pyra- 

m'\ofe  Diauok d  is  one  that  is  quite  flat  underneath, 
with  its  upper  part  cut  in  divers  little  faces,  uiualiy  til- 
angles,  the  uppermoft  of  which  terminate  in  a  point.— 

In  rofe  diamonds,  the  depth  of  the  (lone  from  the  bale 
to  the  point  mull  be  half  the  breadth  of  the  diameter 
of  the  bafe  of  the  (lone.  The  diameter  of  the  crown 
muft  be  i  of  the  diameter  of  the  bafe.  1  he  perpen¬ 
dicular,  from  the  bale  to  the  crown,  muft  be  |  of  the 
diameter  of  the  ftone.  The  lozenges  which  appear  m 
all  circular  rofe  diamonds,  will  be  equally  divided  by 
the  ribs  that  form  the  crown  j  and  the  uppe_r  angles  or 
facets  will  terminate  in  the  extreme  point  of  the  ftone, 
and  the  lower  in  the  bafe  or  girdle. 

Rough' Diamond,  is  the  ftone  as  nature  produces  it 

in  the  mines.  _  ,  , 

A  rough  diamond  muft  be  chofen  uniform,  ot  a  good 
ffiape,  tranfparent,  not  quite  white,  and  free  of  flaws 
and  (hi vers.  Black,  rugged,  dirty,  flawey,  veiny  ftones 
and  all  fuch  as  are  not  fit  for  cutting,  they  ufe  to  pound 
in  a  fteel  mortar  made  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  when  pul¬ 
verized,  they  ferve  to  fawq  cut,  and  polifh  the  reft. 
Shivers  are  occafioned  in  diamonds  by  this,  That  the 
miners,  to  get  them  more  eafily  out  of  the  vein,  which 
winds  between  two  rocks,  break  the  rocks  with  huge 
iron  levers,  which  (hakes,  and  fills  the  ftone  with  cracks 
and  (hi vers.  The  ancients  had  two  miftaken  notions 
with  regard  to  the  diamond  :  the  firft,  That  it  became 
foft,  by  deeping  it  in  hot  goats  blood  ;  and  the  (econd, 
that  it  is  malleable,  and  bears  the  hammer.  Experience 
(hows  us  the  contrary  ;  there  being  nothing  capable  ot 
mollifying  the  hardnefs  of  this  ftone  ;  though  its  hard- 
nefs  be  not  fuch,  that  it  will  endure  being  ftruck  at  plea- 
fure  with  the  hammer. 

Factious  Diamonds.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 

produce 
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Diamond,  produce  artificial  diamonds,  but  with  no  great  fuccefs. 

— Thefe  made  in  France  called  temple  diamonds,  on  ac- 
v  count  of  the  Temple  at  Paris,  wheie  the  bed  of  them 
are  made,  fall  vaftly  fhort  of  the  genuine  ones;  accor¬ 
dingly  they  are  but  little  valued,  though  the  confump- 
tion  thereof  is  pretty  confiderable  for  the  habits  of  the 
«6lors  on  the  ffage,  &c.  See  Pastes. 

Diamond,  in  the  glafs  trade,  an  indrument  ufed  for 
fquaring  the  large  plates  or  pieces  ;  and,  among  gla¬ 
ziers,  for  cutting  their  glafs. 

Thefe  forts  of  diamonds  are  differently  fitted  up. 
That  ufed  for  large  pieces,  as  looking  glaffes,  &c.  is 
fet  in  an  iron  ferril,  about  two  inches  long,  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  the  cavity  of  the  ferril  be¬ 
ing  filled  up  with  lead,  to  keep  the  diamond  firm :  there 
is  alfo  a  handle  of  box  or  ebony  fitted  to  the  ferril,  for 
holding  it  by. 

Diamond,  in  Heraldry ,  a  term  ufed  for  expreffing 
the  black  colour  in  the  achievements  of  peerage. 

Guiilim  does  not  approve  of  blazoning  the  coats  of 
peers  by  precious  ftones  inftead  of  metals  and  colours; 
but  the  Englilli  pra&ice  allows  it.  Morgan  fays  the 
diamond  is  an  emblem  of  fortitude. 

DIANA,  the  goddefs  of  hunting.  According  to 
Cicero,  there  were  three  of  this  name  ;  a  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Proferpine,  who  became  mother  of  Cupid; 
a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Latona  ;  and  a  daughter  of 
Upis  and  Glauce.  The  fecond  is  the  mofl  celebrated, 
and  to  her  all  the  ancients  allude.  She  was  born  at 
the  fame  birth  as  Apollo:  and  the  pains  which  {he  faw 
her  mother  fuffer  during  her  labour  gave  her  fuch  an 
averfion  to  marriage,  that  (he  obtained  of  her  father  to 
live  in  perpetual  celibacy,  and  to  prefide  over  the  tra¬ 
vails  of  women.  To  fhun  the  fociety  of  men,  (he  de¬ 
voted  herfelf  to  hunting;  and  was  always  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  chofen  virgins,  who,  like  herfelf,  ab¬ 
jured  the  ufe  of  marriage.  She  is  reprefented  with  a 
quiver  and  attended  with  dogs,  and  fometimes  drawn 
in  a  chariot  by  two  white  flags.  Sometimes  fhe  ap¬ 
pears  with  wings,  holding  a  lion  in  one  hand,  and  a 
panther  in  the  other,  with  a  chariot  drawn  by  two 
heifers,  or  twT0  horfes  of  different  colours.  She  is  re¬ 
prefented  as  tall  ;  her  face  has  fomething  manly  ;  her 
legs  are  bare,  well  lhaped,  andftrong;  and  her  feet  are 
covered  with  a  bulkin  worn  by  huntrefles  among  the 
ancients.  She  received  many  furnames,  particularly 
from  the  places  where  her  worlhip  was  edablifhed,  and 
from  the  functions  over  wThich  (he  prefided.  She  was 
called  Lucina ,  llythia ,  cr  Juno  Pronuba ,  when  invoked 
by  womeri  in  childbed  ;  and  Trivia  when  worlhipped 
in  the  croffways,  where  her  ilatues  were  generally 
ere&ed.  She  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  as  the  moon 
and  Proferpine  or  Hecate,  and  from  that  circumftance 
fhe  was  called  Tnformis  ;  and  fome  of  her  flatues  re¬ 
prefented  her  with  three  heads,  that  of  a  horfe,  a  dog, 
and  a  boar.  Her  power  and  fun&ions  under  thefe  thrt'e 
characters  have  been  beautifully  exprefled  in  thefe  two 
verfes : 

Ter  ret,  lujlrat,  n$it,  Proferpina ,  Luna%  Diana, 

hna,  fuprema ,  feras,  feeptro ,  fu l gore,  fagitta . 

She  was  alfo  called  Agrotera ,  Orithia,  Taurica ,  Delia, 
Cynthia,  Aricia ,  &c.  She  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame 
as  the  Ifis  of  the  Egyptians,  whofe  woifhip  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  Greece  with  that  of  Qliris  under  the  name 
Yol.  VII.  Part  I. 
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of  Apollo.  When  Typhon  waged  war  againft  the  gods,  Dianse 
Diana  metamorphofed  herfelf  into  a  cat  to  avoid  his  l|^ 

fury.  She  is  generally  known,  in  the  figures  that  re- ,  t  _ T 

prefent  her,  by  the  crelcent  on  her  head,  by  the  dogs 
which  attend  her,  and  by  her  hunting  habit.  The 
mofl  famous  of  her  temples  was  that  of  Ephefus,  which 
was  one  of  the  {even  wonders  of  the  world  :  (See  Ephe¬ 
sus.)  She  was  there  reprefented  with  a  great  number 
of  breads,  and  other  fymbols,  which  fignified  the  earth 
or  Cybele.  Though  die  was  the  patronefs  of  chaftity, 
yet  die  forgot  her  dignity  to  enjoy  the  company  of 
Endymion,  and  the  very  familiar  favours  which  fhe 
granted  to  Pan  and  Orion  are  well  known  :  (See  Ln- 
dymion,  Pan,  Orion).  The  inhabitants  of  Taurica 
were  particularly  attached  to  the  worlhip  of  this  god¬ 
defs,  and  they  cruelly  offered  on  her  altar  all  the 
ftrangers  that  were  fhipwrecked  on  their  coafts.  Her 
temple  in  Aricia  was  ferved  by  a  pried  who  had  always 
murdered  his  predeceffor ;  and  the  Lacedemonians 
yearly  offered  her  human  viblims  till  the  age  of  Lycur- 
gus,  who  changed  this  barbarous  cudom  for  the  facri- 
fice  of  flagellation.  The  Athenians  generally  offered 
her  goats  ;  and  others  a  white  kid,  and  fometimes  a 
boar  pig  or  an  ox.  Among  plants,  the  poppy  and 
the  dittany  were  facred  to  her.  She,  as  well  as  her 
brother  Apollo,  had  fome  oracles;  among  which  thofe 
of  Egypt,  Cilicia,  and  Ephefus,  are  the  mofl  known. 

DIAN/E  arbor,  or  Arbor  Lunje,  in  Chemiflry, 
the  beautiful  arborefeent  form  of  filver,  diffolved  in 
nitric  acid,  and  precipitated  by  another  metal  ;  fo 
called  from  its  refembling  the  trunk,  branches,  leaves, 

Sec.  of  a  tree.  See  Chemistry  Index . 

Dianjb  Fanum ,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  promon¬ 
tory  of  Bithynia  :  now  Scutari ,  a  citadel  oppofite  to 
Conflantinople,  on  the  eafl  fide  of  the  Bofphorus 
Thracius. 

Dianjs  Portus ,  a  port  of  Corfica,  fituated  betwreeu 
Aleria  and  Mariana,  on  the  eafl  fide. 

DIANDRIA  (from  h$,  twice ,  and  etv^,  a  man),  the 
name  of  the  fecond  clafs  in  Linnaeus’s  lexual  fyflera, 
confiding  of  hermaphrodite  plants ;  which,  as  the 
name  imports,  have  dowers  with  two  damina  or  male 
organs. 

The  orders  in  this  clafs  are  three,  derived  from  the 
number  of  dyles  or  female  parts*  Mod  plants  with 
two  damina  have  one  dyle  ;  as  jeffamine,  lilach,  privet, 
veronica,  and  badard  alaternus ;  vernal  grafs  has  two 
flyles  ;  pepper,  three. 

DIAN1UM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  the 
Contedani,  in  the  Hither  Spain  ;  famous  for  a  temple 
of  Diana,  whence  the  name  :  now  Denia,  a  fmall 
town  of  Valencia,  on  the  Mediterranean.  Alfo  a 
promontory  near  Dianium  :  now  FA  Cabo  Martin , 
four  leagues  from  Denia,  running  out  into  the  Medi¬ 
terranean. 

DI  ANTHER  A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  diandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  40th  order,  Perfonatce.  See  Botany  Index . 

DIANTHUS,  clove  gilliflcwer,  carnation, 
pink,  SWEET-WILLIAM,  &:c.  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  decandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  2 2d  order,  Caryophyllei .  See 
Botany  Index. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  fpecies  ;  but  not  more 
than  four  that  have  any  confiderable  beauty  as  garden 
E  e  dowers* 
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IManthus.  flowers,  each  of  which  furni flies  fome  beautiful  varie- 

- v - '  ties.  i.  The  caryophyllus,  or  clove  gilliflower,  inclu¬ 
ding  all  the  varieties  of  carnation.  It  rifes  with  many 
fhort  trailing  (hoots  from  the  root,  garnifhed  with  long, 
very  narrow,  evergreen  leaves  3  and  amidft  them  up¬ 
right  (lender  flower-ftalks,  from  one  to  three  feet  high, 
emitting  many  fide  (hoots  3  all  of  wdiich,  as  well  as  the 
main  flalk,  are  terminated  by  large  folitary  flowers, 
having  fhort  oval  fcales  to  the  calyx,  and  crenated  pe¬ 
tals.  The  varieties  of  this  are  very  numerous,  and 
unlimited  in  the  diverfity  of  flowers.  2.  The  del- 
toides,  or  common  pink,  rifes  with  numerous  fhort 
leafy  (hoots  crowning  the  root,  in  a  tufted  head  clofe 
to  the  ground,  clofely  garnifhed  with  fmall  narrow 
leaves  ;  and  from  the  ends  of  the  (hoots  many  ereft 
flower-ftalks,  from  about  6  to  15  inches  high,  termi¬ 
nated  by  folitary  flowers  of  different  colours,  fingle 
and  double,  and  fometimes  finely  variegated.  This 
fpecies  is  perennial,  as  all  the  varieties  of  it  commonly 
cultivated  alfo  are.  3*  The  Chinenfis,  Chinefe,  or  In¬ 
dian  pink,  is  an  annual  plant  with  upright  firm  flower- 
ftalks,  branching  ereft  on  every  fide,  a  foot  or  15 
inches  high,  having  all  the  branches  terminated  by  fo¬ 
litary  flowers  of  different  colours  and  variegations,  ap¬ 
pearing  from  July  to  November.  4*  The  barbatus,  or 
•  bearded  dianthus,  commonly  called  fweet-wilham. 
This  rifes  with  many  thick  leafy  (hoots,  crowning  the 
root  in  a  clufter  clofe  to  the  ground  ;  garniflied  with 
fpear-fhaped  evergreen  leaves,  from  half  an  inch  to 
two  inches  broad.  The  ftems  are  upright  and  firm, 
branching  ereft  two  or  three  feet  high,  having  all 
the  branches  and  main  ftem  crowned  by  numerous 
flowers  in  aggregate  clufters  of  different  colours  and 
variegations. 

Culture .  Though  the  carnations  grow  freely  in  al- 
moft  any  garden  earth,  and  in  it  produce  beautiful 
flowers,  yet  they  are  generally  fuperior  in  that  of  a 
light  loamy  nature  ;  and  of  this  kind  of  foil  the  florifts 
generally  prepare  a  kind  of  compoft  in  the  following 
manner,  efpecially  for  thofe  fine  varieties  which  they 
keep  in  pots.  A  quantity  of  loamy  earth  muft  be 
provided,  of  a  light  fandy  temperature,  from  an  up¬ 
land  or  dry  pafture  field  or  common,  taking  the  top 
fpit  turf  and  all,  wThich  muft  be  laid  in  a  heap  for  a 
year,  and  turned  over  frequently.  It  muft  then  be 
mixed  with  about  one  third  of  rotten  dung  of  old  hot¬ 
beds,  or  rotten  neats  dung,  and  a  little  fea-fand,  form¬ 
ing  the  whole  into  a  heap  again,  to  lie  three,  four,  or 
fix  months,  at  which  time  it  will  be  excellent  for  ufe  3 
and  if  one  parcel  or  heap  was  mixed  with  one  of  thefe 
kinds  of  dungs,  and  another  parcel  with  the  other,  it 
will  make  a  change,  and  may  be  found  very  beneficial 
in  promoting  the  fize  of  the  flowers.  This  compoft, 
or  any  other  made  ufe  of  for  the  purpofe,  fhould  not 
be  fifted,  but  only  well  broken  with  the  fpade  and 
hands. — When  great  quantities  of  carnations  are  re¬ 
quired,  either  to  furnifh  large  grounds,  or  for  market, 
or  when  it  is  intended  to  raife  new  varieties,  it  is  eafily 
cffefted  by  fowing  fome  feed  annually  in  fpring,  in 
common  earth,  from  which  the  plants  will  rife  abun¬ 
dantly.  Several  good  varieties  may  alfo  be  expefted 
from  the  plants  of  each  fowing  •,  and  poflibly  not  one 
exaftlylike  thofe  from  which  the  feed  ivas  faved.  The 
fingle  flowers  are  always  more  numerous  than  the  double 
cues  3  but  it  ii  from  the  latter  only  that  we  are  to  fe- 
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left  our  varieties.  The  feafon  for  fowing  the  feed  is  Dianthur. 
any  time  from  the  20th  of  March  to  the  15th  of  rr_ v 
April. _ The  plants  generally  come  up  in  a  month  af¬ 

ter  fowing :  they  muft  be  occafionally  weeded  and  wa¬ 
tered  till  July,  when  they  will  be  fit  for  tranfplanting 
into  the  nurfery  beds.  Thefe  beds  muft  be  made 
about  three  feet  wide,  in  an  open  fituation  3  and  ta¬ 
king  advantage  of  moift  weather,  prick  the  plants 
therein  four  inches  afunder,  and  finifh  with  a  gentle 
watering,  which  repeat  occafionally  till  the  plants  have 
taken  good  root.  Here  they  muft  remain  till  Septem¬ 
ber,  whe,n  they  will  be  fo  well  advanced  in  growth  as 
to  require  more  room  a,  and  fhould  then  have  their 
final  tranfplantation  into  other  three  feet  wide  beds  of 
good  earth,  in  rows  9  inches  afunder,  where  they  are 
to  be  placed  in  the  order  of  quincunx.  Here  they 
are  to  remain  all  winter,  until  they  flower,  and  have 
obtained  an  increafe  of  the  approved  varieties  of  doubles 
by  layers  ;  and  until  this  period,  all  the  culture  they 
require  is,  that  if  the  winter  (hculd  prove  very  fevere, 
an  occafional  (heiter  of  mats  will  be  of  advantage.  In 
fpring,  the  ground  muft  be  loofened  wTith  a  hoe  3  they 
muft  be  kept  clear  from  weeds  1  and  when  the  flower- 
ftalks  advance  they  are  to  be  tied  up  to  flicks,  efpe¬ 
cially  all  thofe  that  promife  by  their  large  flower-pods 
to  be  doubles. 

The  only  certain  method  of  propagating  the  double 
varieties  is  by  layers.  The  proper  parti  for  layers  are 
thofe  leafy  (hoots  arifing  near  the  crown  of  the  root, 
which,  when  about  five,  fix,  or  eight  inches  long,  are  of 
a  proper  degree  of  growth  for  layers.  The  general  fea¬ 
fon  for  this  work  is  June,  July,  and  the  beginning  of 
Auguft,  as  then  the  (hoots  will  be  arrived  at  a  proper 
growth  for  that  operation  3  and  the  fooner  it  is  done 
after  the  (hoots  are  ready  the  better,  that  they  may 
have  fufficient  time  to  acquire  ftrength  before  winter  3 
thefe  laid  in  June  and  July  will  be  fit  to  take  off 
in  Auguft  and  September,  fo  will  form  fine  plants  in 
the  month  of  Oftober.  The  method  of  performing 
the  work  is  as  follows.  Firft  provide  a  quantity 
of  fmall  hooked  flicks  for  pegs.  They  muft  be  three 
or  four  inches  long  3  and  their  ufe  is  to  peg  the  layers 
down  to  the  ground.  Get  ready  alfo  in  a  barrow  a 
quantity  of  light  rich  mould,  to  raife  the  earth,  if 
neceffary,  round  each  plant,  and  provide  alfo  a  (harp 
penknife.  The  work  is  begun  by  dripping  off  all  the 
leaves  from  the  body  of  the  (hoots,  and  fhortening 
thofe  at  top  an  inch  or  two  evenly.  Then  choofe  a 
ftrong  joint  on  the  middle  of  the  (hoot  or  thereabouts, 
and  on  the  back  or  under  fide  thereof,  cut  with  the 
penknife  the  joint  half  way  through,  direfting  your 
knife  upward  fo  as  to  flit  the  joint  up  the  middle,  al- 
moft  to  the  next  joint  above,  by  which  you  form  a 
kind  of  tongue  on  the  back  of  the  (hoot  3  obferving 
that  the  fwelling  (kinny  part  of  the  joint  remaining  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tongue  muft  be  trimmed  off,  that 
nothing  may  obftruft  the  iffuing  of  the  fibres  3  for  the 
layers  always  form  their  roots  at  that  part.  7  his  done, 
loofen  the  earth  about  the  plant  3  and,  if  neceffary,  add 
fome  frefh  mould,  to  raife  it  for  the  more  ready  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  layers  3  then  with  your  finger  make  a  hol¬ 
low  or  drill  in  the  earth  to  receive  the  layer  3  which 
bend  horizontally  into  the  opening,  railing  the  top  up¬ 
right,  fo  as  to  keep  the  gafh  or  flit  part  of  the  layer 
open  3  and,  with  one  of  the  hooked  flicks,  peg  down 
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Diantlius,  the  body  of  the  layer,  to  fecure  it  in  its  proper  place 

Diapafon.  and  portion,  dill  preferring  the  top  ereCt  and  the  Hit 

Jf  **"■—'  open,  and  draw  the  earth  over  it  an  inch  or  two, 
bringing  it  clofe  about  the  ereCt  part  of  the  (hoot;  and 
when  all  the  (hoots  of  each  plant  are  thus  laid,  give 
direCtly  fame  water  to  fettle  the  earth  clofe,  and  the 
Work  is  finifhe3*  In  dry  weather  the  waterings  muft 
be  often  repeated,  and  in  five  or  fix  weeks  the  layers 
will  have  formed  good  roots.  They  muft  then  be  fc- 
parated  with  a  knife  from  the  old  plant,  gently  raifed 
out  of  the  earth  with  the  point  of  a  knife  or  trowel,  in 
order  to  preferve  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  layers  as  en* 
tire  as  poftible  $  and  when  thus  taken  up,  cut  off  the 
naked  dicky  part  at  bottom  clofe  to  the  root,  and  trim 
the  tops  of  the  leaves  a  little.  They  are  then  ready 
for  planting  either  into  beds  or  pots.  In  November 
the  fine  varieties  in  pots  ftiould  be  moved  to  a  funny 
(heltered  fituatioil  for  the  winter  ;  and  if  placed  in  a 
frame,  to  have  occafional  protection  from  hard  froft,  it 
will  be  of  much  advantage.  In  the  latter  end  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  or  fome  time  in  March,  the  layers  in  the  fmall 
pots,  or  fuch  as  are  in  beds,  ftiould  be  tranfplanted  with 
balls  into  the  large  pots,  where  they  are  to  remain  for 
flower.  To  have  as  large  flowers  as  poftible,  curious 
rlorifts  clear  off  all  fide  (hoots  from  the  flower  ftem,  fuf- 
fering  only  the  main  or  top  buds  to  remain  for  flower¬ 
ing.  When  the  flowers  begin  to  open,  attendance 
ftiould  be  given  to  aflift  the  fine  varieties,  to  promote 
their  regular  expanfion,  particularly  the  iargeft  kinds 
called  burners ,  whofe  flowers  are  Sometimes  three  or 
four  inches  diameter.  Unlefs  thefe  are  afiifted  by  art, 
they  are  apt  to  burft  open  on  one  fide,  in  which  cafe 
the  flower  will  become  very  irregular  :  therefore,  at¬ 
tending  every  day  at  that  period,  obferve,  as  foon  as 
the  calyx  begins  to  break,  to  cut  it  a  little  open  at  two 
other  places  in  the  indenting  at  top  with  narrow-point¬ 
ed  fciffars,  and  hereby  the  more  regular  expanfion  of  the 
petals  will  be  promoted  :  obferving,  if  one  fide  of  any 
flower  comes  out  fafter  than  another,  to  turn  the  pot 
about,  that  the  other  fide  of  the  flower  may  be  next  the 
fun,  which  will  alfo  greatly  promote  its  regular  expan¬ 
fion.  When  any  fine  flower  is  to  be  blown  as  large  and 
fpreading  as  poftible,  florifts  place  fpreading  paper  col¬ 
lars  round  the  bottom  of  the  flowers,  on  which  they 
may  fpread  their  petals  to  the  utmoft  expanfion.  Thefe 
Collars  are  made  of  ftiff  white  paper,  cut  circular  about 
three  or  four  inches  over,  having  a  hole  in  the  middle 
to  receive  the  bottom  of  the  flower,  and  one  fide  cut 
open  to  admit  it.  This  is  to  be  placed  round  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  petals  in  the  infide  of  the  calyx,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  made  to  fpread  flat  for  its  fupport.  The 
petals  muft  then  be  drawn  out  and  fpread  upon  the  col¬ 
lar  to  their  full  width  and  extent;  the  longeft  ones  un- 
dermoft,  and  the  next  longed  upon  thefe ;  and  fo  on  \ 
obferving  that  the  collar  muft  nowhere  appear  wider 
than  the  flower*,  and  thus  a  carnation  may  be  rendered 
very  large  and  hand  fome. 

Thefe  directions  will  anfwer  equally  well  for  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  pinks  and  fweet-williams,  though  neither 
of  thefe  require  fuch  nicety  in  their  culture  as  the  car¬ 
nations. 

DIAPASON,  in  Mujic ,  a  mufical  interval,  by  which 
mod  authors  who  have  wrote  on  the  theory  of  mufic 
ufe  to  exprefs  the  octave  of  the  Greeks. 

Diapason,  among  the  mufical  inftrument  makers,  a 
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kind  of  rule  or  fcale  whereby  they  adjuft  the  pipes  of  Diapafon 
their  organs,  and  cut  the  holes  of  their  hautboys,  flutes,  .  II 
&c.  in  due  proportion  for  performing  the  tones,  femi-  DiaP^orc" 
tones,  and  concords,  juft.  .  * 

Diapason  Diaex,  in  Mafic,  a  kind  of  compound 
concord,  whereof  there  are  two  forts ;  the  greater, 
which  is  in  the  proportion  of  10-3  ;  and  the  leffer,  in 
that  of  16  5. 

Diapason  Diapente,  in  Mtijtc ,  a  compound  confo-> 
nance  in  a  triple  ratio,  as  3  9.  This  interval  fays 
Martianus  Capella,  confifts  of  9  tones  and  a  femitone; 

19  femitones,  and  38  diefes.  It  is  a  fyftiphony  made 
l  when  the  voice  proceeds  from  the  firft  to  the  twelfth 
found. 

Diapason  Diatejfaron ,  in  Mufic,  a  compound  con¬ 
cord  founded  on  the  proportion  of  8  to  3.  To  this  in* 
terval  Martianus  Capella  allows  8  tones  and  a  femi  tone ; 

17  femitones,  and  34  diefes.  This  is  when  the  voice 
proceeds  from  its  firft  to  its  eleventh  found.  The  mo* 
derns  would  rather  call  it  the  eleventh . 

Diapason  Ditone ,  in  Mufic ,  a  compound  concord, 
whofe  terms  are  as  10-4.  or  5  2. 

Diapason  Semiditone ,  in  Mufic ,  a  compound  concord^ 
whofe  terms  are  in  the  proportion  of  12-5. 

DI A  PEDES  IS,  in  Medicine ,  a  tranfudation  of  the 
fluids  through  the  (ides  of  the  veffels  that  contain  them, 
occafioned  by  the  blood’s  becoming  too  much  attenua¬ 
ted,  or  the  pores  becoming  too  patent. 

DIAPENSIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index. 

DIAPENTE,  in  the  ancient  mufic,  an  interval 
marking  the  fecond  of  the  concords,  and  with  the  dia- 
teffaron  an  oCtave.  This  is  what  in  the  modern  mufic 
is  called  a  fifth. 

DIAPHANOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  all  tranf- 
parent  bodies,  or  fuch  as  tranfmit  the  rays  of  light. 

DIAPHORESIS,  in  Medicine,  an  elimination  of 
the  humours  in  any  part  of  the  body  through  the  pores 
of  the  (kin.  See  Perspiration. 

DIAPHORETICS,  among  phyficians,  all  medi¬ 
cines  which  ptomote  perfpiration. 

DIAPHRAGM,  ( Diaphragma ),  in  Anatomy,  a 
part  vulgarly  called  the  midriff,  and  by  anatomiftsy*/)- 
tum  tranfverfum.  It  is  a  ftrong  mufcular  fubftance,  Se¬ 
parating  the  bread  or  thorax  from  the  abdomen  or 
lower  venter,  and  ferving  as  a  partition  between  the 
abdominal  and  the  thoracic  vifeera.  See  Anatomy 
Index . 

It  was  Plato,  as  Galen  informs  us,  who  firft  called 
it  diaphragm ,  from  the  verb  dictfyx'fluY,  to  feparate  or  be 
between  two.  Till  his  time  it  had  been  called  pgin%, 
from  a  notion  that  an  inflammation  of  this  part  produ¬ 
ced  phrenzy  ;  which  is  not  at  all  warranted  by  expe¬ 
rience,  any  more  than  that  other  tradition,  that  a  tranf- 
verfe  feCtion  of  the  diaphragm  with  a  fword  caufes  the 
patient  to  die  laughing. 

DIAPHORESIS,  (A  tct'pegwii),  in  Rhetoric^  is  ufed  to 
exprefs  the  hefitation  or  uncertainty  of  the  fpeaker. 

We  have  an  example  in  Homer,  where  Ulyfles,  go¬ 
ing  to  relate  his  fufferings  to  Alcinous,  begins  thus ; 

T 1  Trg&TM  ri  S’  i7r6iic&,  rt  S’  ywtiov  xutocM%cj  ? 

Quid primum,  quid  deinde,  quid  pojlremo  alloquar? 

This  figure  is  mod  naturally  placed  in  the  exordium 
or  introduction  to  a  difeourfe.  See  Doubting. 

E  e  z  DIARBECK* 
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DlARRECK,  or  Diarbekr,  an  extenfive 
vince  of  Eaftern  Afiatic  Turkey  ;  comprehending,  in 
its  lateft  extent,  Diarbekr ,  properly  fo  called,  Ierack  or 
Chaldea ,  and  Curdiftan,  which  were  the  ancient  coun¬ 
tries  of  Mefopotamia,  Chaldea,  and  Affyna,  with  by- 
bylon.  It  is  called  Diarbeck,  Diarbeker ,  or  Diarbekr  as 
fignifying  the  “  duke’s  country,”  from  the  word  dbyar 
“a  duke”,  and  bekr,  “  country.”  It  extends  along  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  from  north  north- 
welt  to  fouth-eaft,  that  is,  from  Mount  Taurus,  which 
divides  it  from  Turcomania  on  the  north,  to  the  inmoft 
recefs  of  the  Perfian  gulf  on  the  fouth,  about  ooo 
irules;  and  from  eaft  to  weft,  that  is,  from  Perfia  on 
the  eaft  to  Syria  and  Arabia  Deferta  on  the  weft,  in 
fome  places  200,  and  in  otheis  about  300  miles, 
but  in  the  fouthern  or  lower  parts  not  above  150.  As 
extending  alfo  from  the  30th  to  the  38th  degree  of 
latitude,  it  lies  under  part  of  the  fifth  and  fixth  cli- 
mates,  whole  longeft  day  is  about  14  hours  and  a  halt, 
and  fo  in  proportion,  and  conlequently  enjoys  a  good 
temperature  of  air,  as  well  as,  in  the  greater  part  of  it, 
a  rich  and  fertile  foil.  There  are  indeed,  as  in  all  hot 
countries,  fame  large  deferts  in  it,  which  produce  no 
fuftenance  for  men  or  cattle,  nor  have  any  inhabitants. 
Being  a  coniiderable  frontier  towards  the  kingdom  of 
Perfia,  it  is  very  well  guarded  and  fortified  ;  but  as  for 
thofe  many  cities  once  fo  renowned  for  their  gteatnefs 
and  opulence,  they  are  at  prefent  almoft  dwindled  into 
heaps  of  ruins.  Bagdad,  Moufful,  Caramed,  and  a 
few  more,  indeed  continue  to  be  populous  and  wealthy; 
but  the  reft  can  fcarce  be  called  by  any  other  name 
than  that  of  forry  places.  The  rivers  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  have  almoft  their  whole  courfe  through  this 

Diarbech  Proper  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Turco¬ 
mania,  on  the  weft  by  Syria,  on  the  fouth  by  part  of 
Arabia  Deferta  and  Irack  Proper,  and  on  thread 
by  Curdift an.  It  was  named  by  Mofes  P adan-Arain; 
the  latter  being  the  general  name  of  Syria  ;  and  the 
former  fignifying  fruitful ,  a  proper  epithet  for  this 
country,  Which  is  really  fo  to  a  very  high  degree,  e- 
fpeciallv  on  the  northern  fide,  where  it  yields  corn, 
wine,  oil,  fruits,  and  all  neceffaries  of  life  in  great  abun¬ 
dance.  Formerly  it  was  the  refidence  of  many  famed 
patriarchs,  yet  was  overrun  with  the  groffeft  idolatry, 
not  only  in  the  time  of  Abraham’s  coming  out  of  it, 
and  Jacob’s  foiourning  in  it,  but  like  wife  during  t  le 
time  it  continued  under  the  dominion  of  the  Affyrians, 
Babylonians,  Medes,  Perfians,  and  Romans.  It  re- 
reived  indeed  the  light  of  the  gofpel  foon  after  our 
Saviour’s  afeenfion,  from  St  Thaddaeus,  who  is  laid 
to  have  been  fent  thither  by  St  Thomas,  at  the  requeft 
of  Abgarus  king  of  Edeffa.  This  account,  together 
with  that  monarch’s  letter  to  Jefus  Chrift,  we  have 
from  Eufebius,  who  took  it  from  the  archives  oi  that 
city  ;  and  the  whole  had  palled  current  and  uncon- 
tradifted  for  many  ages,  till  our  more  enlightened  mo¬ 
derns  found  reafons  to  condemn  it  ;  but  whether  right 
or  wrong,  it  plainly  appears  that  Chriftiamty  flounlh- 
ed  here  in  a  moft  eminent  manner,  till  its  purity  was 
fullied  about  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century  by 
the  h  refy  of  the  Jacobites,  whole  patriarch  [till  re- 
ftdes  here,  with  a  jurifdi&ion  over  all  that  fe6i  in  the 
Turkifh  dominions. 

Diarbeck  Proper  is  a  beglerbegate,  under  which 
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pro-  arc  reckoned  twelve  fangiacs  ;  and  die  principal  towns  Piarkck‘r-, 


in  it  are,  Diarbekir  or  Caramed,  Rika,  Moufful,  Or- 
fa  or  Edeffa,  Elbir,  Nifibis,  Gezir  Merdin,  Zibin, 

Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  Amad,  and  Carafara  ;  but  all  now 

of  little  note  excepting  Diarbekir  and  Moufful. 

Diarbekir,  the  capital  of  the  above  diftrift,  is  fi- 
tuated  in  a  delightful  plain,  on  the  banks  and  near 
the  head  of  the  Tigris,  about  155  miles  or  15  cara¬ 
van  days  journey  north- eaft  from  Aleppo,  in  latitude 
27°  n'  eaft  longitude  40°  50'.  The  bridge  of  10 
arches  over  the  laid  river  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by 
the  order  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  is  one  of  the 
richeft  and  moft  mercantile  cities  in  all  Afiatic  Jur- 
key  ;  and  is  well  fortified,  being  encompaffed  with  a 
double  wall,  the  outermofl  of  which  is  flanked,  with  72 
towers,  faid  to  have  been  raifed  in  memory  of  our  Saviour’s 
72  difciples.  It  has  feveral  ftately  piazzas  or  market¬ 
places  well  ftored  with  all  kinds  of  rich  merchandife, 
and  1  2  magnificent  mofques,  faid  to  have  been  formerly 
Chriftian  churches.  Its  chief  manufaflure  is  the  drel- 
finp,  tanning,  and  dying  of  goats  Aims,  commonly 
called  Turkey  leather,  of  which  the  vent  is  almoft  in¬ 
credible  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia  :  befides 
tins,  there  is  another  of  dyed  fine  linen  and  cotton 
cloths,  which  are  nearly  in  the  fame  requeft.  1  he 
waters  of  the  Tigris  are  reckoned  extraordinary  tor 
thofe  two  branches  of  trade,  and  give  red  leather  a 
finer  grain  and  colour  than  any  other.  I  here  is  a 
good  number  of  large  and  convenient  inns  on  both 
fides  of  the  river,  for  the  caravans  that  go  to  and  from 
Perfia  ;  and  on  the  road  near  the  town  is  a  chapel  with 
a  cupola,  where  Job  is  faid  to  lie  buried.  This  place 
is  much  frequented  by  pilgrims  of  all  nations  and  le- 
ligions,  and  a  Turkifh  hermit  has  a  cell  clofeto  m 
The  fair  fex,  who,  in  moft  other  parts  of  the  Tutkifti 
empire,  are  kept  quite  immured,  and  confidered  as 
mere  Haves,  enjoy  here  an  extraordinary  liberty,  and 
are  commonly  feen  on  the  public  walks  of  the  city  m 
company  with  the  Chriftian  women,  and  live  in  great 
friendlhip  and  familiarity  with  them.  The  fame  is 
faid  of  the  men,  who  are  polite,  affable,  and  courteous, 
and  very  different  from  what  they  affeft  to.  e,  e  pe 
cially  the  Turks,  in  other  cities  of  this  empire.  1  he 
citv  is  under  the  government  of  a  balha,  who  has  great 
power  and  very  large  dominions.  He  has  commonly 
a  bodv  of  20,000  horfe  under  him,  for  repelling  the 
frequent  incurfions  of  the  Curdes  and  Tartars,  who 
always  go  on  horfeback  to  rob  the  caravans.  The  ad¬ 
jacent  territory  is  very  rich  and  beautiful  ;  the  bread, 
wine,  and  flefh  are  excellent  ;  the  fruits  exquifite,  and 
the  pigeons  better  and  larger  than  any  in  Europe.  . 

Mr  Ives,  who  paffed  through  this  city  in  1758,  in- 
foims  us,  that  “  about  two  years  ago  it  was  very  po¬ 
pulous,  its  inhabitants  amounting  to  4CO,COO  fouls  J 
but  in  the  laft  year  300,000  died  ,  either  by  cold  or 
famine.  The  Chiiftians  refiding  in  the  city  before 
this  calamity  were  reckoned  to  amount  to  26,000,  of 
whom  20.000  died.  This  account  we  haa  fro™  one 
of  the  French  miffionaries,  a  Capuchin,  who  alfo  laid, 
that  before  the  famine  the  city  contained  60,000  fight¬ 
ing  men,  but  that  now  they  are  not  able  to  mufter 
,0,000.  He  affures  us,  that  the  hcu.fes  and  ftreets, 
nay  the  very  moiques,  were  filled  with  dead  ;  that 
everv  part  of  the  city  exhibited  a  dreadful  image  of 
death  3  and  that. the  forming  inhabitants  not .  ong 
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Biarrhcea  greedily  devoured  all  kinds  of  beads,  brutes,  and  rep- 
IJ  {  tiles,  but  alfo  were  obliged  to  feed  on  human  bodies. 

Ial  °  e*  t  Yet,  in  the  midfl  of  this  fane  of  horror,  the  grandees 
of  the  city  had  every  thing  in  plenty  ;  for  they  had 
taken  care  to  monopolize  vaft  quantities  of  corn,  which 
they  fold  out  to  the  other  inhabitants  at  moft  extra¬ 
vagant  prices,  and  thereby  acquired  for  themfelves  im- 
menfe  fortunes.  Corn  rofe  from  two  piaftres  a  mea- 
fure  to  50,  60,  and  even  70,  in  the  fpace  of  fix  months, 
The  father  added,  that  the  very  fevere  winter  of  1756, 
and  the  locufts  in  1757,  were  the  caufes  of  this  dread¬ 
ful  vifitation  :  for  by  reafon  of  the  former,  there  were 
but  few  acres  of  land  Town  with  corn  ;  and  by  the  lat¬ 
ter,  the  fmall  crop  they  had  was  in  a  great  meafure 
deflroyed.  He  fpoke  of  the  feverity  of  that  winter  in 
terms  almoft  incredible  :  that  it  was  common  to  fee  the 
people  fall  down  dead  in  the  ftreets  *,  that  he  himfelf 
once  on  quitting  a  warm  room,  and  going  into  the 
open  air,  fell  down  motionlefs  ;  and  that  his  brother,  in 
attempting  to  aflift  him,  met  with  the  fame  fate.” 
This  account  of  the  effcHs  of  cold  in  the  city  of  Di- 
arbekir,  which  lies  only  in  about  38°  north,  feems  at 
firft  very  furprifing  *,  but  confidering  that  the  place 
ffands  on  a  riling  ground  in  the  midil  of  an  extenfive 
plain,  and  that  the  high  Curdiftan  mountains  lie  to 
the  Couth  and  eaft  of  it,  and  the  Armenian  or  Turco- 
manian  to  the  north,  whofe  heads  are  always  covered 
with  fnow,  arid  even  now  in  July  fupply  the  city  with 
ice  \  it  will  not  appear  at  all  improbable,  that  in  a  very 
fevere  winter,  fuch  as  that  was  in  1756,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  city  fhould  fo  feverely  feel  the  efifedls  of 
it.  Belides,  fuel  mud  have  been  extremely  farce, 
efpecially  among  the  poorer  fort,  as  nothing  of  this 
kind  is  produced  but  upon  the  mountains,  and  thefe 
lie  at  fuch  a  dillance  that  the  price  of  it  mult  thereby 
be  greatly  enhanced.  _ 

DIARRHOEA,  or  Looseness,  in  Medicine ,  is  a 
frequent  and  copious  evacuation  of  liquid  excrement  by 
fiool.  See  Medicine  Index. 

DIARTHROSIS,  in  Anatomy ,  a  kind  of  articula¬ 
tion  or  juncture  of  the  bones*,  which  being  pretty  lax 
affords  room  for  a  nianifell  motion.  The. word  comes 
from  ;ind  ccjgoir,  juriEiure ,  qffemblage .  It  is  oppof- 
cd  to fynarthrojis,  wherein  the  articulation  is  fo  clofe 
that  there  is  no  fenfible  motion  at  all.  See  ^.natomy, 
N®  2 . 

DIARY,  a  term  fometimes  ufed  for  a  journal  or  day¬ 
book,  containing  an  account  of  every  day’s  proceedings. 
Thus  we  fry,  diaries  of  the  weather ,  &.c. 

Diary  Fever ,  is  a  fever  of  one  day.  See  Ephe¬ 
mera. 

DI ASCHISM,  among  muficians,  denotes  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  comma  and  enharmonic  diefis,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  hjfer  comma . 

DIASCORDIUM,  in  Pharmacy ,  a  celebrated 
compofition,  fo  called  from  fcordium ,  one  of  its  ingredi¬ 
ents.  See  Pharmacy.  .  r 

DIASTOLE,  among  phyficians,  fignifies  the  dila¬ 
tation  of  the  heart,  auricles,  and  arteries  ;  and  (lands 
oppoftd  to  the  systole,  or  contra  Hion  of  the  fame 
parts.  See  Anatomy  Index . 

Diastole,  in  Grammar ,  a  figure  in  profody  where¬ 
by  a  lyllable  naturally  fliort  is  made  long.  Such  is  the 
firft  fy liable  of  Priamtdes  in  the  following  verfe  of 
Virgil : 


21  ]  Die 


Atque  hie  Priamides  !  nihil  6  tibi ,  amice ,  reli&um . 


Diafyrmus 

II 


DIASYRMUS,  in  Rhetoric,  a  kind  of  hyperbole.' pichonJta-. 
being  an  exaggeration  of  lome  low,  ridiculous  thine*. 

DIATESSARON,  among  ancient  muficians,  a 
concord  or  liarmonical  interval,  compofed  of  a  greater 
tone,  a  lefs  tone,  and  one  greater  femitone  5  its  pro¬ 
portion  in  numbers  is  as  4  :  3. 

DIATONICK  in  Ala/ic,  (compounded  of  two 
Greek  words,  viz.  the  prepofition  dtx,  fignifying  a  tran- 
fition  from  one  thing  to  another,  and  the  fubftantive 
Tavas,  importing  a  given  degree  of  tenfion  or  mufical 
note),  is  indifferently  applied  to  a  fcale  or  gammut,  to 
intervals  of  a  certain  kind,  or  to  a  fpecies  of  nmfic, 
whether  in  melody  or  harmony,  compofed  of  thefe  in¬ 
tervals.  Thus  we  fay  the  diatonich  feries,  a  diatonick 
interval,  diatonich  melody  or  harmony.  As  the  diato¬ 
nick  fcale  forms  the  fyftem  of  diatonick  mufic,  and 
confifts  of  diatonick  intervals,  it  will  be  neceffaiy,  for 
undei  Handing  the  former,  that  we  fhould  explain  the 
latter.  S*e  Interval. 

D1A  TRAGACANTH,  in  Pharmacy ,  a  name  ap¬ 
plied  to  certain  powders,  of  which  gum  tragacanth  is 
the  chief  ingredient. 

DIBBLE,  or  Dibber,  a  fimple  but  ufeful  inftru- 
ment  in  gardening,  ufed  for  planting  out  all  forts  of 
young  plants,  &c. 

DIBBLING  wheat.  See  Agriculture  Index . 

DIB  10,  or  Div.o,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  the  Divio - 
nenfa  Cafrurn  and  tUe  Divionum  of  the  faver  age  ;  a 
town  of  the  Lingones,  in  Gallia  Belgica  :  Dibionenfes 
the  people.  Now*  Dijon  the  capital  of  Burgundy.  E. 

Long.  5.  5.  N.  Lat.  47.  15. 

DICE,  among  gamefters,  certain  cubical  pieces  of 
bone  or  ivory,  marked  w*ith  dots  on  each  of  their 
faces,  from  one  to  fix,  according  to  the  number  of 
faces. 

Sharpers  have  feveral  ways  of  falfifying  dice.  1.  By 
flicking  a  hog’s  briftle  in  them,  fo  as  to  make  them 
run  high  or  low  as  they  pleafe.  2.  By  drilling  ar.d 
loading  them  with  quickfilver  \  wdiich  cheat  is  found 
out  by  holding  them  gently  by  two  diagonal  corners  : 
for  if  falfe,  the  heavy  Tides  will  turn  always  down. 

3.  By  filing  and  rounding  them.  But  all  thefe  ways 
fall  far  fhort  of  the  art  of  the  dice-makers  \  fome  of 
whom  are  fo  dexterous  this  way,  that  your  (harping 
gamefter  xvill  give  any  money  for  them. 

Dice  formerly  paid  5s.  every  pair  imported,  with  an 
additional  duty  of  4^.  ?or  every  20s.  value  upon 

oath  *,  hut  are  now*  prohibited  to  be  imported. 

D1C/E  ARCH  US,  a  fcholar  of  Ariftotle,  compof¬ 
ed  a  great  number  of  books  which  were  much  efteem- 
ed.  Cicero  and  his  friend  Pomponius  Atticus  valued 
him  highly.  He  wrote  a  book  to  prove,  that  men 
fuffer  more  mifehief  from  one  another  than  from  all 
evils  befide.  And  the  w*ork  he  compofed  concerning 
the  republic  of  Lacedemon  was  extremely  honoured, 
and  read  every  year  before  the  youth  in  the  afiembly 
of  the  ephori.  Geography  was  one  of  his  principal 
(Indies,  on  which  fcience  there  is  a  fragment  of  a  trea¬ 
dle  of  his  Hill  extant,  and  preferved  among  the  Vcteris 
geographic  feriptores  minor es. 

D1CHONDRA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
pent  mdria  cl»fs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking, 
under  the  order  Campanacex.  See.  Botany  Index . 

DICHOTOMOUS* 
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Dichoto¬ 

mous 
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Di&ator. 
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DICHOTOMOUS,  in  Botany. 

Index . 

DICHOTOMY,  a  term  ufed  by  aftronomers  for 
that  phafis  or  appearance  of  the  moon,  wherein  ffie  is 
bife&ed,  or  fhows  juft  half  her  difk.  In  this  fituation 
the  moon  is  faid  to  be  in  a  quadrate  afpeCl,  or  to  be  in 
her  quadrature. 

DICKER,  in  old  writers,  denotes  the  quantity  of 
ten  hides  of  ikins  whereof  20  made  a  laft  :  alfo  I  o  pair 
of  gloves,  ten  bars  of  iron,  and  the  like,  are  fometimes 
expreffed  by  the  term  dicier . 

DICKINSON,  Edmund,  a  celebrated  Englifti  phy¬ 
sician  and  chemift,  born  in  1624.  He  ftudied  and 
took  his  degrees  at  Merton  college,  Oxford  }  and  in 
16  $5  publifhed  there  his  Delphi  Phcenichzantes  &c.  a 
mod  learned  piece,  in  which  he  attempted  to  prove, 
that  the  Greeks  borrowed  the  ftory  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo,  and  all  that  rendered  the  oracle  at  Delphos 
famous,  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  book  of 
Jofiiua  in  particular  :  a  work  that  procured  him  great 
reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad*  Pie  pra&ifed 
phyftc  firft  at  Oxford  ;  but  removing  to  London  in 
1684,  his  good  fortune  in  recovering  the  earl  of  Ar¬ 
lington  from  a  dangerous  ficknefs,  procured  his  promo¬ 
tion  to  be  phyftcian  in  ordinary  to  Charles  II.  and 
to  his.houfehold.  As  that  prince  underftood  and  loved 
chemiftry,  DrDickinfon  grew  into  great  favour  at  court, 
and  was  continued  in  his  appointments  under  James 
II.  After  the  abdication  of  his  unfortunate  mailer, 
being  then  in  years,  and  affiiCled  with  the  (tone, 
he  retired  from  practice,  and  died  in  1707.  He 
published  many  other  things,  particularly  Phyfica  ve¬ 
ins  et  vera ,  &c.  containing  a  fyftem  of  philofophy, 
chiefly  framed  on  principles  colleCled  from  the  Mofaic 
hiftory. 

DICTAMNUS,  white  dittany,  or  Froxinella: 

A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  \ 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  26th 
order,  Multi filique.  See  Botany  Index. . 

DICTATOR,  a  magiftrate  at  Rome  invefted  with 
regal  authority.  This  officer  was  firft  chofen  during 
the  Roman  wars  againft  the  Latins.  The  confuls  be¬ 
ing  unable  to  raife  forces  for  the  defence  of  the  ftate, 
becaufe  the  plebeians  refufed  to  inlift  if  they  were  not 
difcharged  of  all  the  debts  they  had  contraCled  with 
the  patricians,  the  fenate  found  it  neceffary  to  eleCl  a 
new  magiftrate  with  abfolute  and  uncontroulable  power 
to  take  care  of  the  ftate.  The  dictator  remained  in 
office  for  fix  months,  after  which  he  was  again  eleCted 
if  the  affairs  of  the  ftate  feemcd  to  be  defperate  *,  but 
if  tranquillity  was  re-eftabliftied,  he  generally  laid  down 
his  power  before  the  time  was  expired.  He  knew  no 
fuperior  in  the  republic,  and  even  the  laws  were  fub- 
jeCted  to  him.  Pie  was  called  dictator,  becaufe  diftus, 
named  by  the  conful,  or  quoniam  diBis  ejus  parehat  po 
pulus ,  becaufe  the  people  implicitly  obeyed  his  com¬ 
mand.  He  was  named  by  the  conful  in  the  night 
viva  voce ,  and  his  eleCtion  was  confirmed  by  the  'au¬ 
gurs.  As  his  power  was  abfolute,  he  could  proclaim 
war,  levy  forces,  conduCt  them  againft  an  enemy,  and 
diftxmd  them  at  his  pleafure.  He  punifhed  as  he  pleafed, 
and  from  his  decifion  there  lay  no  appeal,  at  leaft  till 
latter  times.  He  was  preceded  by  24  liClors  with  the 
fafce *  ;  during  his  adminiftration,  all  other  officers,  ex¬ 
cept  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  were  fuipended,  and 
1 
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See  Botany  he  was  the  matter  of  the  republic.  But  arnidft  all  this  Dj&ion,* 
independence,  he  was  not  permitted  to  go  beyond  D'^onaty- 
the  borders  of  Italy  ;  he  was  always  obliged  to  march 
on  foot  in  his  expeditions  \  he  never  could  ride  in 
difficult  and  laborious  marches  without  previoufly  ob¬ 
taining  a  formal  leave  from  the  people.  He  was  cho¬ 
fen  only  when  the  ftate  was  in  imminent  danger  from 
foreign  enemies  or  inward  feditions.  In  the  time  of 
a  peftilence  a  dictator  was  fometimes  eleCted,  as  alfo 
to  hold  the  comitid ,  or  to  celebrate  the  public  feftiyals, 
or  drive  a  nail  into  the  capital,  by  which  fuperftitious 
ceremony  the  Romans  believed  that  a  plague  could 
be  averted,  or  the  progrefs  of  an  enemy  flopped.  This 
office  fo  refpe&able  and  illuftrious  in  the  firft  ages  of 
the  republic,  became  odious  by  the  perpetual  ufurpa- 
tions  of  Sylla  and  Julius  Csefar  *,  and  after  the  death  of 
the  latter,  the  Roman  fenate  paffed  a  decree  which  for 
ever  after  forbade  a  dictator  to  exift  in  Rome.  The 
dictator,  as  foon  as  eleCted,  chofe  a  fubordinate  of¬ 
ficer  called  his  mafter  of  horfe,  inagijlcr  eqUitum .  This 
officer  was  refpe&able  :  but  he  was  totally  lubfervient 
to  the  will  of  the  dictator,  and  could  do  nothing  with¬ 
out  his  exprefs  order.  This  fuboi dination,  however, 


was  fome  time  after  removed  }  and  during  the  fecond 
Punic  war  the  mafter  of  the  horfe  was  invefted  with  a 
power  equal  to  that  of  the  dictator.  A  fecond  dicta¬ 
tor  was  alfo  chofen  for  the  eleCtion  of  magiftrates  at 
Rome  after  the  battle  of  Cannae.  The  diCtatorftiip 
was  originally  confined  to  the  patricians  •,  but  the  ple¬ 
beians  were  afterwards  admitted  to  (hare  it.  Titus 
Lartius  Elavus  was  the  firft  dictator,  in  the  year  of 
Rome,  253. 

DICTION,  the  phrafe,  elocution  or  ftyle,  of  a 
writer  or  fpeaker.  See  Oratory,  N°  99* — 122. 

DICTIONARY,  in  its  original  acceptation,  is  the 
arranging  all  the  words  of  a  language  according  to  the 
order  of  the  alphabet,  and  annexing  a  definition  or  ex¬ 
planation  to  each  word.  When  arts  and  fciences  began 
to  be  improved  and  extended,  the  multiplicity  of  tech¬ 
nical  terms  rendered  it  neceffary  to  compile  dictionaries, 
cither  of  fcience  in  general,  or  of  particular  fciences, 
according  to  the  views  of  the  compiler. 

Dictionary  of  the  Engli/h  Language .  The  defign 
of  every  diClionary  of  language  is  to  explain,  in  the 
tnoft  accurate  manner,  the  meaning  of  every  word  ; 
and  to  (how  the  various  ways  in  which  it  can  be  com¬ 
bined  with  others,  in  as  far  as  this  tends  to  alter  its 
meaning.  The  diClionary  which  does  this  in  the  moft 
accurate  manner  is  the  moft  complete.  Therefore  the 
principal  ftudy  of  a  lexicographer  ought  to  be,  to  dif- 
cover  a  method  which  will  be  beft  adapted  for  that 
purpofe*  Dr  Johnfon,  with  great  labour,  has  col- 
leCled  the  various  meanings  of  every  word,  and  quoted 
the  authorities :  but,  would  it  not  have  been  an  im¬ 
provement  if  he  had  given  an  accurate  definition  of 
the  precife  meaning  of  every  word  *,  pointed  out  the 
way  in  which  it  ought  to  be  employed  with  the 
greateft  propriety  ;  (howed  the  various  deviations  from 
that  original  meaning,  which  cuftom  had  fo  far  efta- 
bli fhed  as  to  render  allowable  j  and  fixed  the  precife 
limits  beyond  which  it  could  not  be  employed .  with¬ 
out  becoming  a  vicious  expreffion  ?  With  this  view,  it 
would  have  been  neceffary  to  exhibit  the  nice  di- 
ftinClions  that  take  place  between  words  which  are 
nearly  fynonymous.  Without  this,  many  words  can 

only 
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Dictionary,  only  be  defined  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  they  mufl 
S  ¥  w  be  confidered  as  exactly  fynonymous.  We  omit  giv¬ 
ing  any  quotations  from  Johnfon,  to  point  out  thefe 
defers  ;  and  fhall  content  ourfelves  with  giving  a 
few  examples,  to  fhow  how,  according  to  our  idea,  a 
dictionary  of  the  English  language  ought  to  be  com¬ 
piled. 

IMMEDIATELY,  adv.  of  time. 

1.  Inftantly,  without  delay.  Always  employed  to 
denote  future  time,  and  never  pad.  Thus,  we  may 
fay,  /  will  come  immediately  ;  but  not,  I  am  im¬ 
mediately  come  from  fuch  a  place .  See  Presently. 

2.  Without  the  intervention  of  any  caufe  or  event  • 
as  oppofed  to  mediately . 

PRESENTLY,  adv .  of  time • 

1.  Inftantly,  without  delay.  ExaCtiy  fynonymous 
with  immediately  5  being  never  with  propriety  em¬ 
ployed  to  denote  any  thing  but  future  time. 

2.  Formerly  it  was  employed  to  exprefs  prefent  time. 
Thus,  The  houfe  prefently  poffeffed  by  fuch  a  one , 
was  often  uSsd  1  but  this  is  now  become  a  vicious 
expreflion  ;  and  we  ought  to  fay,  The  houfe pojfefs - 
ed  at  prefent i  It  differs  from  immediately  in  this, 
that  even  in  the  mod  corrupt  phrafes  it  never  can 
denote  pad  time. 

FORM .fubf.  The  external  appearance  of  any  ob¬ 
ject,  when  confidered  only  with  refpedl  to  fhape 
or  figure.  This  term  therefore,  in  the  literal 
fenfe,  can  only  be  applied  to  the  objeCls  of  the 
dght  and  touch;  and  is  nearly  fynonymous  with 
figure :  but  they  differ  in  fome  refpe£s.  Form 
may  be  employed  to  denote  more  rude  and  unfi¬ 
nished  diapes ;  figure ,  thofe  which  are  more  per¬ 
fect  and  regular.  Form  can  never  be  employed 
without  denoting  matter  ;  whereas  figure  may  be 
employed  in  the  abdraCt  :  thus,  we  fay  a  fquare 
fr  3  trlanEu^ar  figr/re  >  but  not  a  fquare  or  triangu- 
l3r  form.  And  in  the  fame  manner  we  fay,  the 
figure  of  a  houfe  ;  but  we  mud  denote  the  fub- 
dance  which  forms  that  figure,  if  we  ufe  the 
word  form  ;  as,  a  cloud  of  the  form  of  a  houfer 
occ.  See  Figure. 

2.  In  contrad  to  irregularity  or  confufion.  As 
beauty  cannot  exid  without  order,  it  is  by  a  fi¬ 
gure  of  Speech  employed  to  denote  beauty,  order 
occ. 

3.  As  form  refpe&s  only  the  external  appearance 
of  bodies,  without  regard  to  their  internal  qua¬ 
lities,  it  is,  by  a  figure  of  Speech,  employed  in 
contrad  to  thefe  qualities,  to  denote  empty  fhow 
without^  effential  qualities.  In  this  fenfe  it  is 
often  taken  when  applied  to  religious  ceremonies, 

4.  As  form  is  employed  to  denote  the  external  ap¬ 
pearance  of  bodies  ;  fo,  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  it  is 
applied  toreafoning,  denoting  the  particular  mode 
or  manner  in  which  this  is  conduced  ;  as,  the 
form  of  a  fyllogifm ,  &c. 

5-  In  the  fame  manner  it  is  employed  to  denote  the 
particular  mode  of  procedure  edablifhed  in  courts 
of  law  ;  as,  the  forms  of  law,  religion,  &c. 

O.  Form  is  Sometimes,  although  improperly,  ufed  to 
denote  the  different  circumdances  of  the  fame 
V  aS; 'water  in  a  fluid  or  a  folidform.  But  as 
tins  phrafe  regards  the  internal  qualities  rather 
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than  the  external  figure,  it  is  improper  ;  and  ought  Dictionary, 
to  be,  water  in  a  fluid  or  a  folid fate.  L— y- 

7*  But  when  bodies  of  different  kinds  are  compared 
with  one  another,  this  term  may  be  employed  to 
denote  other  circumdances  than  fhape  or  figure  : 
for  we  may  fay,  a  juice  exfuding  from  a  tree  in 
the  form  of  wax  or  refin  ;  although,  in  this  cafe, 
the  confidence,  colour,  &c.  and  not  the  exter¬ 
nal  arrangement  of  parts,  conditutes  the  rcfem- 
blance. 

8.  From  the  regular  appearance  of  a  number  of  per- 
ions  arranged  in  one  long  feat,  fuch  perfons  fo 
arranged  are  Sometimes  called  a  form;  as,  a  form 
of  flu  dents ,  &c.  And, 

9.  By  an  eafy  tranfition,  the  feat  itfelf  has  alfo  ac- 
quned  that  name. 

GREA  F.  adj .  .  A  relative  word,  denoting  large- 
nefs  of  quantity,  number,  &c.  Serving  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  value  of  thofe  terms  with  which  it  is 
combined,  and  oppofed  to  ftnall  or  little.  The 
principal  circumdances  in  which  this  word  can  be 
employed  are  the  following  : 

\.  When  merely  /^animate  obje&s  are  confidered 
with  regard  to  quantity,  great  is  with  propriety 
employed,  to  denote  that  the  quantity  is  confi- 
derable  ;  as,  a  great  mountain ,  great  houfe?  & c.  and 
it  is  here  contrafted  with  /mall.  When  great  is 
thus  employed,  we  have  no  other  word  that  is 
exactly  fynonymous. 

2.  When  inanimate  objefts  are  confidered  with  re- 
gard  to  their  extent,  this  term  is  fometimes  em- 
ployed,  although  with  lefs  propriety  5  as,  a  great 
plain  a  great  field,  &c.  And  in  this  fenfe  it  is 
nearly  fynonymous  with  large;  and  they  were  of¬ 
ten  ufed  indiscriminately,  but  with  Some  differ¬ 
ence  of  meaning  :  for,  as  large  is  a  term  chiefly- 
employed  to  denote  extent  of  fuperficies,  and  as 
great  more  particularly  regards  the  quantity  of 
matter ;  therefore,  when  large  is  applied  to  any 
object  which  is  not  merely  Superficial,  it  denotes 
that  it  is  the  extent  of  furface  that  is  there  meant 
to  be  confidered,  without  regard  to  the  other  di- 
menfions :  whereas  when  the  term  great  is  em¬ 
ployed,  it  has  reference  to  the  whole  contents. 

If,  therefore,  we  fay,  a  large  houfe,  or  a  large 
river,  we  exprefs  that  the  houfe,  the  river,  have 
a  furface  of  great  extent,  without  having  any  ne- 
ceffary  connexion  with  the  Size  in  other  refpe&s. 

But  if  we  fay,  a  great  houfe ,  or  a  great  river ,  it 
at  once  denotes  that  they  have  not  only  a  large 
furface,  but  are  alfo  of  great  fize  in  every  re- 
fpeft,  J 

3.  Great,  when  applied  to  the  human  fpecies,  never 
denotes  the  Size  or  largenefs  of  body,  but  is  ap¬ 
plied  Solely  to  the  qualities  of  the  mind.  Thus* 
when  we  fay  that  Socrates  was  a  great  man,  we 
do  not  mean  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  Size,  but 
that  he  was  a  man  who  excelled  in  the  endow¬ 
ments  of  the  mind.  The  terms  which  denote 
largenefs  of  fize  in  the  human  body,  are  big,  bully 
huge,  &c. 

4.  Great  is  fometimes  applied  to  the  human  fpecies, 
as  denoting  high  rank.  In  this  cafe  it  is  oftener 
ufed  in  the  plural  number  than  otherwife.  Thus* 
we  fay  limply  the  great}  meaning  the  whole  body 

of 
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SiASontir.  of  men  in  high  ftation,  as  oppofed  to >m«M.  It 
fliould  feldom  be  employed  in  this  fenfe,  as.  it 
tends  to  confound  dignity  of  rank  with  elevation 
of  mind. 

t.  As  this  is  a  general  term  of  augmentation,  it  may 
'  be  joined  with  all  nouns  which  denote  quantity , 
quality,  number,  excellence,  or  defeBs  ;  or  fuch  as 
imply  praife,  blame,  anger,  contempt ,  or  any  other 
affctlion  of  the  mind. 

6  It  is  employed  to  denote  every  ftep  of  amending 
or  defending  confanguinity  ;  as great-grandjather, 

HIGH.^.^Ex’alwd  in  a  perpendicular  direaion 
at  a  diftance  from  the  furface  of  the  earth.  Op- 

pofed  to  low .  ,  . 

1 .  High  is  a  term  altogether  indefinite,  and  is  era- 
'  ployed  to  exprefs  the  degree  of  elevation  of  any 

inanimate  body.  Thus,  we  fay  <1  high  mountain, 
a  high  houfe,  Jleeple,  tower,  pil  ar,  &c.  Nor  is 
'  there  any  other  word  that  can  here  be  confidered 
as  fynonymous  ;  lofty  being  employed  only  to  de¬ 
note  a  very  eminent  degree  of  elevation. 

2.  To  exprefs  the  perpendicular  elevation  of  vege¬ 
tables  either  high  or  tall  may  be  employed,  as 
being  in  this  cafe  nearly  fynonymous.  We  may 
therefore  fay,  a  high  or  tall  tree,  a  high  ox  tall 
,naH  &c.  but  with  this  difference  between  tliele 
two '  expreflions,  that  tall  can  be  more  properly 
applied  to  thofe  that  are  much  elevated  and  ot 
fmall  dimenfions  ■,  and  high,  to  fuch  as  are  more 
bulky,  and  of  greater  fize. 

2.  The  perpendicular  height  of  man  can  never  be 
J  expreffed  by  the  word  high ;  tall  being  here  the 
proper  expreffion.  And  although  high  is fometimes 
•ufed  to  exprefs  the  height  of  other  animals,  yet  it 
ferms  to  be  an  improper  expreffion.  bee  1  all. 
a.  High,  when  applied  to  the  human  fpecies,  al- 
wavs  refers  to  the  mind  ;  and  denotes  haughtmcfs, 
ffiatelinefs,  pride,  &c.  and,  when  combined  with 
the  expreflions  of  any  energy  of  the  mind,  it  de¬ 
notes  that  in  a  higher  degree.  In  this  fenfe,  it 
is  oppofed  to  meannefs,  abjeBnefs,  and  humility. 

<.  As  this  is  an  indefinite  term,  tending  to  denote 
any  thing  that  is  elevated  above  us,  it  may  be  com¬ 
bined  with  almoft  every  noun  which  admits  of  this 
elevation.  And  as  objeas  high  above  us  are.  al¬ 
ways  out  of  our  reach,  it  is  in  a  metaphorical 
fenfe  ufed  to  denote  any  thing  that  feems  to  be 
above  the  ordinary  condition  of  mankind }  or  thole 
qualities  or  endowments  of  mind  that  are  not  ea- 
fily  acquired  :  as,  dignity  or  elevation  of  fentiment ; 
dignity  of  rank;  acutenefs  in  reafomng  on  difficult 
fubjeSls  ;  pride,  haughtmefs,  op  any  other  quality 
which  feems  beyond  the  ordinary  level  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  dearnefs  of  price,  &c.  _ 

6.  In  the  fame  manner  we  apply  this  term  to  time., 
which  having  a  metaphorical  refemblance  to  a  ri¬ 
ver  flowing  on  with  an  unceafing  current  through 
all  fucceffive  ages,  any  thing  of  remote  antiquity 
is  denoted  by  the  term  high, 
n.  Likewife  thofe  degrees  of  latitudes  far  removed 
from  the  line,  where  the  pole  becomes  more  ele- 

vated.  .  1  •  . 

"  8.  And  to  fome  particular  crimes,  as  being  at- 
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tended  with  peculiar  degrees  of  guilt ;  as,  high  Dictionary. 
treafon. 

TALL.  adj.  Something  elevated  to  a  confidcrable 
degree  in  a  perpendicular  dire&ion.  Oppofed  to 

I  ^This  term  is  chiefly  employed  to  exprefs  the 
height  of  man  and  other  animals  ;  and  is  applied 
to  denote  the  height  of  the  body  only,  without 
having  any  reference  to  the  mind.  When  ap¬ 
plied  to  man,  no  other  word  can  be  fubftituted 
in  its  ftead  :  when  applied  to  other  animals,  h’gh 
is  fometimes  confidered  as  nearly  fynonymous. 

See  High. 

2.  It  is  likewife  employed  to  denote  the  perpendicu¬ 
lar  height  of  vegetables ;  and  in  this  cafe,  it  is 
nearly  fynonymous  with  high.  See  High. 

3.  It  can  in  no  cafe  be  employed  to  exprefs  the 
height  of  merely  inanimate  obje&s  as  we  can  ne¬ 
ver  fay  a  tall  Jleeple,  tower ,  or  pillar ,  but  a  high 
Jleeple,  &c.  For  the  diflin&ions  in  thefe  cales, 

fee  High.  .  .n 

LONG,  adj.  A  relative  term,  denoting  the  diitance 
between  the  extremes  of  any  body,  which  is  ex¬ 
tended  more  in  one  of  its  geometrical  dimenfions 
than  another.  Oppofed  to  Jhort. 

1.  This  term  may  be  applied  to  all  inanimate  ob- 
ie£ls,  of  whatever  kind,  whofe  dimenfions  in  one 
way  Exceed  .the  other,  and  when  not  in  an  ere£t 
pofture,  whatever  be  the  other  circumflances  at¬ 
tending  them ;  whether  it  relates  to  fuperficies 
alone,  or  to  folid  bodies  •,  whether  thefe  be  bound¬ 
ed  or  open,  flraight  or  crooked,  flexible  or  rigid, 
or  in  any  other  circumflances  whatever  :  thus  we 
fay,  a  long  or  fhort  line ,  a  long  ox  port  rulgejreet, 
ditch,  rope,  chain,  faff,  &c.  .  But  it  >stobeob- 
ferved,  that  although  long  is  in  the  ftrift  fenie 
only  oppofed  to  fhort ;  yet  as  it  expreffes  the  ex-, 
tenfion  of  matter  in  one  of  its  geometrical  pro¬ 
portions,  it  is  often  contrafted  by  thofe  words 
which  exprefs  the  other  proportions  when  we 
mean  only  to  deferibe  the  feveral  proportions : 
as  a  table  long  and  broad.  And  as  thefe  feveral 
dimenfions  are  expreffed  by  different  words,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  various  forms,  modifications,  and 
circumflances,  in  which  bodies  are  found,  there¬ 
fore  it  is  in  this  fenfe  contrafted  by  a  great  di- 
verfity  of  terms  :  as,  a  long  and  broad  or  wide,  nar¬ 
row  or  flrait,Jlreet  or  lane ;  a  long  and  thick,  or 
fmall  rope,  chain,  faff.  For  the  diftinaions  m 
thefe  cafes,  fee  Broad,  Wide,  &c. 

2.  Objeas  neceffarily  fixed  in  an  erea  pofition  can 
never  have  this  term  applied  to  them  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  we  cannot  fay  a  long,  but  a  high,  tower  or 
jleeple.  And  for  the  fame  reafon,  while  trees  are 
growing  and  fixed  in  an  erea  pofition,  we  cannot 
apply  this  term  to  them-,  but  when  they  are  fell¬ 
ed  and  laid  upon  the  ground,  it  is  quite  proper 
and  neceffary.  Thus,  we  do  not  fay.  a  long,  but 
tall  or  high  tree,  while  it  is  growing  ;  but  we 
fay  a  long,  r.ot  a  tall  log  of  wood :  and  in  the.  tame 
manner  we  fay  a  tall  maf,  when  it  is  fixed  in  the 
fliip  ;  but  a  long  mafi ,  while  it  lies  upon  the  beach. 

See  Tall  and  High.  . 

3.  Thofe  vegetables  which  are  of  a  tender  phant^na- 
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ture,  or  fo  weak  as  not  to  be  able  to  retain  a  fixt 
polition,  being  confidered  as  of  a  middle  nature 
between  ere£l  and  proftrate  bodies,  admit  of  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  terms  long,  tall,  or  high  ;  as,  a  long 
or  tall rufh  or  willow  wand ,  or  a  long ,  tall ,  or  high 
Jlalh  of  corn.  See  High  and  Tall. 

4.  The  parts  of  vegetables,  when  confidered  as  di- 
flindl  from  the  whole,  even  when  growing  and 
eredl,  aflame  the  term  long :  for  we  do  not  fay  a 
tally  but  a  long ,  Jlooot  oj  a  tree  ;  and  a  tree  with  a 
long  fem ,  in  preference  to  a  tree  with  a  high 
Jlem . 

5.  For  the  fame  reafon,  a  ftaff,  and  pole,  even  when 
fixed  in  a  perpendicular  dire&ion,  afliime  the  word 
long,  in  preference  to  tall  or  high. 

6.  With  regard  to  animals,  the  general  rule  is  ap¬ 
plied,  without  any  exceptions  ;  tally  and  not  long , 
being  employed  to  denote  the  height  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  when  in  an  eredl  pofture  }  and  long, 
and  not  tall,  to  denote  its  length  when  in  an  in¬ 
cumbent  fituation,  Long,  applied  to  all  other 
animals  which  do  not  walk  ere<ft,  always  denotes 
their  greateft  length  in  a  horizontal  pofition  from 
head  to  tail. 

7.  In  a  figurative  fenfe,  it  denotes,  with  regard  to 
time,  any  thing  at  a  great  diftance  from  us. 

8.  As  alfo,  any  thing  that  takes  up  much  time  be¬ 
fore  it  is  finifhed  \  as,  a  long  difeourfe ,  a  protract¬ 
ed  note  in  mujic ,  &c. 

EROAD.  adj.  The  diftance  between  the  two  near- 
eft  fides  of  any  body,  whofe  geometrical  dimen- 
fions  are  larger  in  one  dire£tion  than  in  another  5 
and  has  a  reference  to  fuperficies  only,  and  never 
to  the  folid  contents.  Oppofed  to  narrow. 

X.  Broad,  in  the  ftri6left  acceptation,  is  applied  to 
denote  thofe  bodies  only  whofe  fides  are  altoge¬ 
ther  open  and  unconfined  ;  as,  a  broad  table ,  a 
broad  wheely  &c.  and  in  thefe  cafes  it  is  invaria¬ 
bly  contrafted  by  the  word  narrow ;  nor  is  there 
any  other  word  which  in  thefe  cafes  can  be  con- 
ftdered  as  fynonymous  with  it,  or  ufed  in  its 
ftead. 

2.  When  any  objeft  is  in  fome  fort  bounded  on  the 
fides,  although  not  quite  clofed  up,  as  a  road, 
ftreet,  ditch,  &c.  either  broad  or  wide  may  be 
employed,  but  with  fome  difference  of  fignifica- 
tion  ;  broad  being  moft  properly  ufed  for  thofe 
that  are  more  open,  and  wide  for  thofe  which  are 
more  confined  :  nor  can  this  term  be  ever  applied 
to  fuch  obje&s  as  are  clofe  bounded  all  around,  as 
a  houfe,  a  church,  &c.  wide  being  here  employ¬ 
ed.  For  the  more  accurate  diftin&ions  in  thefe 
cafes,  fee  the  article  Wide. 

WIDE,  adj .  A  term  employed  to  denote  relative 
extent  in  certain  circumftances.  Oppofed  to  nar¬ 
row  and  Jlrait. 

t.  This  term  is  in  its  proper  fenfe  applied  only  to 
denote  the  fpace  contained  within  any  body  clofed 
all  round  on  every  fide  5  as  a  hotrf®,  gate,  &c.: 
and  differs  from  broad  in  this,  that  it  never  re¬ 
lates  to  the  fuperficies  of  folid  objefts,  but  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  exprefs  the  capacioufnefs  of  any  body 
which  containeth  vacant  fpace  nor  can  capaci¬ 
oufnefs  in  this  fenfe  be  exprefled  by  any  other 
word  but  wide. 
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As  many  bodies  may  be  confidered  either  with  Dictionary 

refpeCl  to  the  capacioufnefs  or  fuperficial  ex-  - - v - - 

tent in  all  thefe  cafes,  either  the  term  broad  or 
wide  may  be  ufed  }  as,  a  broad  or  wide Jlreet  or 
ditch, *  &c.  but  with  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of 
propriety,  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
objedl,  or  the  idea  we  wifti  to  convey.  In  a  ftreet 
where  the  houfes  are  low  and  the  boundaries 
open,  or  in  a  ditch  of  fmall  depth  and  large  fuper¬ 
ficies,  as  this  largenefs  of  fuperficies  bears  the 
principal  proportion,  broad  would  be  more  pro¬ 
per  ;  but  if  the  houfes  are  of  great  height,  or  the 
ditch  of  great  depth,  and  capacioufnefs  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  property  that  the  mind,  we  would 

naturally  fay  a  wide  Jlreet  or  ditch;  and  the  fame 
may  be  faid  of  all  fimilar  cafes.  But  there  are 
fome  cafes  in  which  both  thefe  terms  are  applied, 
with  a  greater  difference  of  meaning •  thus  we 
fay  a  broad  or  a  wide  gate  :  But  as  the  gate  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  denote  either  the  aperture  in  the  wall, 
or  the  matter  which  clofes  that  aperture,  thefe 
terms  are  each  of  them  ufed  to  denote  that  parti¬ 
cular  quality  to  which  they  are  generally  applied  : 
and  as  the  opening  itfelf  can  never  be  confidered 
as  a  fuperficies,  the  term  wide,  in  this  cafe,  de¬ 
notes  the  diftance  between  the  fides  of  the  aper¬ 
ture  \  while,  on  the  contrary,  broad  denotes  the 
extent  of  matter  fitted  to  clofe  that  aperture  ;  nor 
can  thefe  two  terms  in  any  cafe  be  fubftituted  for 
one  another. 

3.  As  a  figurative  expreflion,  it  is  ufed  as  a  cant 
phrafe  for  a  miftake  :  as,  you  are  wide  of  the 
mark  ;  that  is,  not  near  the  truth. 

NARROW,  adj.  A  relative  term,  denoting  a  pro¬ 
portional  fmallnefs  of  diftance  between  the  fides 
of  the  fupeificies  of  plain  bodies.  Oppofed  to 
broad. 

\ .  As  this  is  only  applied  to  fuperficies,  it  is  exact¬ 
ly  contrafted  by  broad,  and  is  applied  in  all  cafes 
where  the  term  broad  can  be  ufed,  (fee  Broad)  ; 
and  in  no  other  cafe  but  as  a  contraft  to  it,  ex¬ 
cept  the  following. 

2.  It  fometimes  is  employed  to  deferibe  the  fmall¬ 
nefs  of  fpace  circumfcribed  between  certain  boun¬ 
daries,  as  oppofed  to  wide,  and  nearly  fynony¬ 
mous  with  frait  ;  as  we  fay  a  wide  ox  a  narrow 
houfe,  church,  &.c.  For  the  neceffary  diftinc- 
tions  here,  fee  the  article  Strait. 

3*  In  a  figurative  fenfe  it  denotes  parfimony,  poverty, 
confined fentiments ,  &  c. 

STRiVIT.  adj.  A  relative  term,  denoting  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  fpace  in  certain  circumftances.  Oppofed 
to  wide  ;  fee  Wide. 

1.  This  term  is  employed,  in  its  proper  fenfe,  to  de¬ 
note  only  fpace,  as  contained  between  furround¬ 
ing  bodies  in  fucli  circumftances  as  to  denote 
fome  degree  of  confinement  5  and  is  exactly  oppo¬ 
fed  to  wide  ;  as,  a  wide  or  a  Jlrait  gate,  &c.  See 
Wide. 

2.  So  neceffary  is  it  that  the  idea  of  confinement 
ftiould  be  connected  with  this  word,  that  in  all 
thofe  cafes  where  the  fpace  contained  is  large,  as 
in  a  church,  or  houfe,  w*e  cannot  exprefs  a  fmaller 
proportional  width  by  this  term.  And  as  we 
have  no  other  word  to  exprefs  fpace  in  thefe  cir- 

F  f  cumftances, 
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cumftances,  we  have  been  obliged  to  force  the 
word  narrow  from  its  natural  fignification,  and 
make  it  exprefs  this.  See  Narrow. 

3.  In  fome  particular  cafes,  narrow  or  Jlrait  may  be 
applied  to  the  fame  objeft  :  as,  a  narrow  or  a 
Jlrait  line:  but  here  Jlrait  is  never  employed  but 
where  an  idea  of  confinement  is  fuggefted,  and 
where  it  is  exaCtly  contrafted  to  wide  $  nor  can 
narrow  be  employed  but  in  fuch  circumftances 
where  broad  would  be  a  perfect  contrail  to  it. 
Therefore  thefe  two  terms  may  be  always  ufed 
in  the  fame  circumftances  as  tfiofe  which  contrail 
them  may  be.  Fqr  an  account  of  which  fee 
Wide. 

The  term  Jlrait  is  lilyewife  in  a  peculiar  manner 
ufed  to  denote  the  fmallnefs  of  the  internal  dia¬ 
meter  of  thofe  fmall  bodies  which  are  fitted  to  re¬ 
ceive  or  contain  others,  as  any  kind  of  hag,  tube, 
body  clothes,  mortoifes,  and  others  of  the  fame 
kind  •,  and  in  all  thefe  cafes  tills  term  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  denote  the  fmallnefs  of  their  leffer  dia¬ 
meter,  and  never  the  term  narrow .  But  in  cer¬ 
tain  circumftances  the  word  tight  may  be  fubfti- 
tuted  for  it.  See  Tight. 

5.  Strait ,  in  a  figurative  fenfe  denotes  any  fort  of 
'confinement  of  fentiment  or  difpofition. 

TIGHT,  adj.  A  term  employed  in  certain  circum¬ 
ftances  to  denote  the  internal  capacity  of  particu¬ 
lar  bodies.  Nearly  fynonymous  with  Jlrait. 

This  term  is  confined  entirely  to  denote  the  fmall¬ 
nefs  of  the  internal  dimenfions  of  fuch  obje£ls,  as 
are  formed  to  cover  or  to  receive  or  contain  other 
folid  bodies,  and  can  be  employed  in  no  other  cafe. 
And  although  it  agrees  with  frait,  in  always  de¬ 
noting  confinement,  and  by  being  applicable  to 
the  fame  fpecies  of  objeas,  yet  it  differs  in  the 
following  refpeas  :  1.  If  there  be  any  difference 

of  the  diameter  of  the  objeas  to  which  the  term 
Jlrait  can  be  applied,  it  always  has  reference  to 
the  fmaller  j  yet  tight  may  be  applied  to  any 
fort  of  confinement,  whether  it  regards  the  length 
or  breadth.  2.  Strait  can  be  applied  to  all  bo¬ 
dies  of  capacity  when  of  fmall  diameter,  without 
any  fort  of  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  fub- 
ftance  which  it  may  be  capable  of  containing. 
For  we  can  fay  a  Jlrait  bag ,  a  Jlrait  Jleeve ,  a 
Jlrait  mortoije,  a  Jlrait  gate,  &c.  whereas  tight 
can  only  be  applied  to  any  body  when  it  is  confi- 
dered  as  having  deference  to  another  body  wThich 
is  intended  to  be  contained  in  it,  and  is  pinched 
for  want  of  room.  Thus  we  fay,  the  Jleeve  of  a 
coat  is  too  light  for  the  arm ,  the  mortoife  is  too  tight 
for  the  tenon ,  &c.  :  but  we  cannot  fay,  the  bag  or 
the  gate  is  too  tight ,  becaufe  thefe  are  fitted  to  re¬ 
ceive  any  fort  of  obje£ls.  And  hence  it  happens 
that  in  many  cafes  the  dimenfions  of  the  fame 
body  may  be  expreffed  by  tight  or  frait  when 
confidered  in  different  circumftances.  Thus  we 
may  fay,  this  feeve  is  too  frait ,  when  we  look  at 
a  coat  when  lying  on  the  table,  and  confider  its 
proportions  j  but  it  is  not  till  we  have  tried  it  up¬ 
on  the  arm  that  it  is  intended  to  cover,  that  we 
call  it  tight.  And  we  may  fay,  a  gate  is  too  frait 
or  too  tight :  but  in  the  firft  cafe  we  confider  it  as 
being  too  confined  for  admitting  objeds  to  pafs 
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through  it  *,  and  in  the  laft,  as  being  too  confined  Dictionary* 
with  refpeCl  to  the  leaves  that  are  to  fliut  the  a-  v  ~v 
perture,  not  allowing  them  fpace  to  move  with 
freedom. 

Thefe  examples  may  ferve  to  give  fome  idea  of  the 
plan  of  an  Englilh  Dictionary  compofed  upon  philofo- 
phical  principles  :  But,  befides  the  circumftances  above 
enumerated,  there  are  many  others  which  would  re¬ 
quire  particular  attention  in  the  execution  of  a  work  of 
this  kind.  In  the  Englifh  language,  a  great  variety  of 
terms  occur,  which  demote  matter  under  certain  gene¬ 
ral  forms  or  circumftances,  without  regarding  the  mi¬ 
nute  diverfities  that  may  take  place  •,  as  the  wrord  cloth, 
which  denotes  matter  as  manufactured  into  a  particu¬ 
lar  form,  including  under  it  all  the  variety  of  ftuffs 
manufactured  in  that  particular  way,  of  whatever  mate¬ 
rials,  colour,  texture  or  finenefs,  they  may  be.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  wood,  iron ,  yarn,  and  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  terms  of  the  fame  nature,  fome  of  which  can¬ 
not  affume  any  plural  j  while  others  admit  of  it  in 
all  cafes,  and  others  admit  or  refufe  it  according  to 
the  different  circumftances  in  which  they  are  confi¬ 
dered. 

In  a  dictionary,  therefore,  all  this  variety  of  cafes 
ought  to  be  dearly  and  diftinClly  pointed  out  under 
each  particular  article  :  this  is  the  more  neceffary,  as 
fome  of  thefe  words  have  others  formed  from  them 
which  might  be  readily  miftaken  for  their  plurals,  al¬ 
though  they  have  a  very  different  fignification  $  as 
clothes,  which  does  not  denote  any  number  of  pieces  of 
different  kinds  of  cloth ,  but  wearing  apparel  The  fol¬ 
lowing  example  will  illuftrate  this  head. 

WOO B.  fubf.  A  folid  fubftance  of  which  the  trunks 
and  branches  of  trees  confift. 

I.  This  term  is  employed  to  denote  the  folid  parts 
of  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  in  whatever  form  or  cir¬ 
cumftances  they  are  found.  Nor  does  this  term 
admit  of  plural  with  propriety,  unlefs  in  the  cir¬ 
cumftances  after  mentioned  :  for  we  fay,  many 
different  kinds  of  wood ,  in  preference  to  many  kinds 
of  woods  }  or  we  fay,  oak,  ajh ,  or  elm  wood ,  not 
woods . 

But  where  w7e  want  to  contrail  wood  of  one  quali- 
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ty  or  country  with  that  of  another,  it  admits  of 
a  plural  :  for  we  fay,  white  woods  are  in  general 
f of  ter  than  red ;  or  Wef  Indian  woods  are  in  ge¬ 
neral  of  greater  fpecific  gravity  than  the  European 
woods :  But  unlefs  where  the  colour,  or  fome 
quality  which  diftinguilhes  it  from  growing  wood, 
is  mentioned.,  this  plural  ought  as  much  as  pofli- 
ble  to  be  avoided,  as  it  always  fuggefts  an  idea  of 
growing  wood. 

3.  Wood  likewife  denotes  a  number  of  trees  growing 
near  one  another  j  being  nearly  fynonymous  with 
foref  :  See  Forest.  In  this  fenfe  it  always  ad¬ 
mits  of  a  plural }  as,  Ye  woods  and  wilds  whofe 
fohtary  gloom ,  &.c. 

A  dictionary  cannot  be  reckoned  complete  without 
explaining  obfolete  words  5  and  if  the  terms  of  the  fe- 
veral  provincial  dialed s  were  likewife  given,  it  w’ould 
he  of  great  utility  1  nor  would  this  take  much  time  y 
becaufe  a  number  of  thefe  words  needs  no  other  expla¬ 
nation  than  to  mark  along  with  them  the  words  which 
had  come  in  their  place,  when  there  happened  to  be 
one  perfeClly  fynonymous ;  and  ip  thofe  cafes  where 


MionarJ-.  the  fame  idea  could  not  be  expreffed  in  modern  Ian- 
v  guage  without  a  periphrafis,  it  would  be  of  ufe  to  ex¬ 
plain  them*  diftinaiy  5  fo  that,  when  a  writer  found 
himfelf  at  a  Idfs  for  a  term,  aiid  obliged  to  fearcli  for 
One  beyond  the  bounds  of  out  own  language,  he  might 
take  one  of  thele,  when  he  found  that  it  was  expreffive 
and  energetic,  in  preference  to  another  drawn  from  a 
foreign  language.  This  would  at  lead:  have  one  good 
dfe6f  :  it  would  make  OUr  language  more  fixed  and 
ft&ble  ;  not  to  fa/  more  accurate  and  ptecife,  than  by 
borrowing  from  foreign  languages.  The  following  ex¬ 
amples  may  ferve  to  give  fortie  idea  of  the  manner  of 
treating  this  part  of  the  work. 

MOE,  or  Mo.  adj\  .  An  obfolete  term  dill  employed 
in  the  Scotch  dialed,  and  by  them  pronounced 
mae ;  denoting  a  greater  number,  and  nearly  fy- 
nonyrnous  with  more :  but  it  differs  in  this  refped, 
that  in  the  Scotch  dialea,  mae  and  mair  (Eng- 
lifh  mere),  are  each  employed  in  their  diftind 
fphere,  without  encroaching  upon  one  another  $ 
frne  being  employed  to  dehote  number,  but  never 
quantity  or  quality  j  and  mair ,  to  denote  quanti¬ 
ty  and  quality,  but  never  number :  thus  they  fay 
mae’i  n°t  mair ,  apples ,  men,  and  they  fay  mair, 
not  mae,  cloth,  earth,  courage,  &c.  See  Mair. 
Both  of  thefe  terms  are  fupplied  by  the  word 
more;  which  in  the  Englifh  language  is  applied 
indifcriminately  to  denote  quantity,  quality,  and 
number.  See  More. 


THIR.  pron ,  Obfolete  )  dill  employed  in  the  Scotch 
dialea ;  the  plural  of  this ;  and  contraaed  to 
thefe,  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  is  to  this . 

As  there  is  no  word  in  the  Englifh  language  equi¬ 
valent  to  this,  We  thus  diow  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  employed.  In  the  Englifh  language  we  fay, 
that Jlone  or  houfe ,  pointing  at  one  at  a  diftance* 
is  larger  or  more  commodious  than  this  Jlone  or  this 
houfe,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  at  hand.  In  the 
fame  manner,  in  the  Scotch  dialea,  they  fay,  thefe 
(or,  as  it  is  pronounced,  thae}  f  ones  are  whiter 
than  thir  Jlones  ;  denoting,  that  the  former  are  at 
a  drdance,  and  the  latter  at  hand.  And,  in  the 
fame  manner,  it  is  invariably  applied  to  denote 
any  prefent  objed  in  the  plural  manner,  as  op- 
pofed  to  thefe:  as  thefe  or  thir  apples ,  as  at  hand,  or 
at  a  didance  ;  thefe,  or  thir  trees9  &Lc.  ;  but  never 
in  the  fingular  number,  as  it  is  always  this  or  that 
tree ,  houfe ,  &.C. 

As  the  Englifh  language  is  fo  exceedingly  irregular 
in  the  pronunciation,  the  fame  letter  in  the  fame  fixa¬ 
tion  often^  affuming  founds  totally  different  in  different 
Words,  it  is  impoflible  toedablidi  any  general  rules,  on 
this  fubjed,  which  do  not  admit  of  many  exceptions  : 
therefore,  a  di&ionary  is  the  bed  means  of  afcertaining 
and  pointing  out  the  proper  pronunciations  of  words. 
For,  if  the  writer  firft  pointed  out  all  the  different 
founds  that  the  fame  letter  could  ever  be  made  to  ex- 
prefs,  and  affigned  to  every  particular  found  which 
each  letter  could  be  made  to  affume,  a  particular  mark, 
Which  was  appropriated  to  denote  that  particular  found 
of  the  letter  whenever  it  occurred  $  by  placing  thefe 
particular  marks  above  the  letters  in  the  dictionary, 
the  found  of  each  letter  would  be  pointed  out  in  all 
cafes  with  the  utmoft  certainty.  It  would  be  impof- 


fible  for  Us  to  illudrate  this  by  examples,  without  firfl  Dictionary 
afcertaining  all  the  founds  of  each  letter  \  which  would  .  ll 
lead  us  into  a  difcuffion  too  long  for  this  place.  Didaflic.^ 

We  (hall  only  further  obferve,  That,  befides  having  V  ^ 
the  accented  fyllable  of  every  word  properly  diftinguifh- 
ed  in  a  dictionary  to  aftift  in  the  pronunciation,  the 
Englifh  language  requires  another  effential  improve¬ 
ment,  viz.  the  ufe  of  accents  to  diftinguifti  the  mean- 
ing  of  words  and  phrafes  :  which,  although,  it  is  not 
fo  properly  confined  to  a  lexicographer,  yet  it  is  not 
quite  without  his  fphere.  Thus  the  word  as  admits  of 
two  very  different  founds,  as  well  as  different  fignif  ca¬ 
tions  ;  as  in  this  example,  “  Cicero  was  nearly  as  elo¬ 
quent  as  Demofthenes  in  which  the  firft  as  is  pro¬ 
nounced  afs,  and  the  lad  is  pronounced  az .  Now,  it 
often  happens,  that,  in  reading,  the  particular  way  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  underflood  is  not  pointed  out  by 
the  context,  till  after  the  word  itfelf  is  pronounced, 
which  has  an  equal  chance  at  leaf!  of  being  pronoun¬ 
ced  wrong ;  whereas,  if  it  were  always  accented  when 
employed  in  the  one  fenfe,  and  not  in  the  other,  it 
would  free  the  reader  from  this  perplexity.  There  are 
other  cafes  in  which  the  ufe  of  ptoper  accents  in  writ¬ 
ing  Would  be  of  great  confequence  ;  as  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  fentence,  when  it  was  put  as  a  question,  or 
ufed  ironically,  &c.  the  Want  of  which  every  one  muff 
have  obferved.  .  But  as  this  does  not  fo  properly  be¬ 
long  to  the  lexicographer  as  the  grammarian,  We  fhall 
here  take  no  further  notice  of  it. 

The  above  examples,  we  hope,  will  be  fufficient  to 
give  the  reader  fome  idea  of  the  plan  that  we  would 
propofe  )  and  enable  him  to  determine,  whether  Or  not 
a  dictionary,  executed  upon  this  plan,  would  convey 
to  his  mind  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Englifh 
language,  than  thofe  dictionaries  that  have  been  hi¬ 
therto  publifhed.  1  hefe  examples  were  given  rather 
with  a  view  to  fhow  the  manner  in  which  a  work  of 
this  kind  might  be  conduced,  than  as  perfect  and 
unexceptionable  explanations  of  the  feveral  articles 
there  enumerated  }  and  therefore  we  did  not  think 
it  neCeffary  to  produce  any  authorities,  although 
we  are  fenfible  that  they  would  be  requifite  in  fuch 
a  work. 

DICTYMNIA,  or  Dictyknia,  in  Mythology , 
were  feafts  celebrated  at  Lacedaemon  and  in  Crete,  in 
honour  of  Diana  Didymnia  or  Didynnia,  or  of  a 
nymph  taken  for  her,  who,  having  plunged  her- 
felf  into  the  fea,  to  efcape  the  paffion  of  Minos,  was 
caught  in  a  fifherman’s  net  or  Siktvm,  whence  the 
name, 

DICTYS  CRETEXSis,  a  very  ancient  hiftorian,  wh6 
ferving  under  Idomeneus  king  of  Crete  in  the  Trojan 
war,  wrote  the  hiftory  of  that  expedition  in  nine  books  ; 
and  Tzetzes  tells  us,  that  Homer  formed  his  Iliad  up¬ 
on  the  plan  of  that  hiftory.  It  is  however  maintained* 
that  the  Latin  hiftory  of  Didys  which  we  have  at  pre¬ 
fent  is  fpurious. 

DIDACTIC,  in  the  fchools,  fignifies  the  manner 
of  fpeaking  or  writing,  adapted  to  teach  or  explain 
the  nature  of  things.  The  word  is  formed  from  the 
Greek  doceo ,  “  I  teach.” 

There  are  many  words  which  are  6nly  ufed  in  the  di- 
daCtic  and  dogmatic  way  :  and  there  are  many  works, 
ancient  and  modern,  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  written 
F  f  2  after*- 


Didapper 

ii 

Diderot. 
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after  this  method  :  fuch  are  the  Georgies  of  Virgil, 
Lucretius’s  poem  De  Rerum  Natura,  and  Pope  s  El- 
fays  on  Criticifm  and  on  Man,  &.c.  &c. 

DIDAPPER.  See  Colymbus,  Ornithology 

Index .  , 

DIDELPHIS,  or  Opossum,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds 
belonging  to  the  order  of  ferae.  See  Mammalia  Index . 

DIDEROT,  Denys,  an  eminent  French  writer, 
was  the  fon  of  a  cutler,  and  born  at  Langres  in  the 
year  1713.  He  received  his  education  among  the 
Jefuits,  and  being  deftined  for  the  church  by  one  of 
his  uncles  who  had  a  canonry  to  beftow  upon  him,  he 
had  received  the  tonfure.  But  he  difeovered  fo  little 
inclination  for  the  ecclefiaftical  profeffion,  that  his  fa¬ 
ther  fent  him  to  Paris  to  profecute  his  ftudies,  and  af¬ 
terwards  placed  him  with  an  attorney.  It  foon  appear¬ 
ed,  however,  that  he  was  more  attached  to  different  de¬ 
partments  of  literature  and  fcience,  than  difpofed  to 
fubmit  to  the  drudgeries  of  the  profeffion  to  which  his 
father  had  deftined  him  j  and  having  thus  neglected 
his  bufinefs,  his  allowance  was  withheld,  which  obliged 
him  to  make  provifion  for  himfelf.  The  ftudies  to 
which  Diderot  devoted  his  attention  were  extremely 
various.  Phyfics,  geometry,  metaphyfics,  moral 
philofophy,  and  belles  lettres,  were  at  different  times 
the  objeas  of  his  purfuit.  He  even  indulged  in  poetry 
and  works  of  invention  *,  but  attached  himfelf  chiefly 
to  more  ferious  ftudies.  He  poffeffed  a  ready  flow  and 
great  animation  of  language  in  convention  ;  and  thele 
qualities,  with  a  decifive  tone  and  manner,  procured  tor 
him  partizans  and  proteaors.  . 

One  of  the  firft  of  his  publications  was  a  tranllation 
of  “  Stanyan’s  Hiftory  of  Greece.”  In  the  year  1745 
he  publifhed  “  Principles  of  Moral  Philofophy,”  izmo, 
a  work  by  which  he  obtained  fome  reputation.  But 
the  year  following,  when  he  publifhed  a  piece  entitled 
Pen  fees  PhUofopbiques ,  he  acquired  confiderable  ce¬ 
lebrity.  This  work  was  highly  commended  by  the 

partizans  of  the  new  philofophy,  among  whom  he  had  now 

enlifted  himfelf,  and  became  one  of  its  moft  zealous  dii- 
ciples.  The  fame  work  was  afterwards  reprinted  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  Etrennes  aux  Efpriis  Forts .  It  was 
greatly  read,  and  it  is  fuppofed  contributed  much  to 
the  diffufion  of  thofe  free  opinions  which  had  now  be¬ 
come  fo  prevalent  in  France.  Soon  after  this  period, 
in  coniundlion  with  his  friend  D’Alembert,  the  plan 
of  the  vaft  undertaking,  th  zDitiionnaire  Encyclopedique , 
was  laid.  The  profeffed  objeft  of  this  work  was  to 
become  a  magazine  for  every  branch  of  human  know¬ 
ledge  *,  but  at  the  fame  time,  it  has  been  alleged  that 
it  was  alfo  intended  by  the  authors  and  editors  as.  the 
great  engine  by  means  of  which  the  eftablifhed  opinions, 
whether  of  a  religious  or  political  nature,  which  they 
fuppofed  had  their  origin  in  fraud  and  fuperftition, 
fhould  be  fubverted.  The  province  of  this  work  which 
was  entrufted  to  Diderot  was  the  defeription  of  Arts  and 
Trades,  {Arts  et  Metiers ).  But,  befides,  he  contributed 
many  other  articles  in  various  departments  of  fcience. 
His  writings  in  the  Di&ionary  have  been  confidered  as 
extremely  verbofe  and  diffufe  >  and  in  all  of  them  he  is 
too  fond  of  metaphyfical  fubtleties  and  the  pompous 
parade  of  fcientific  language.  The  firft  edition  of  the 
Dictionary  was  completed  between  the  years  175 1 
and  1767  ;  and  although  Diderot  was  occupied  in  this 
laborious  undertaking  for  a  period  of  nearly  20  years, 
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the  recompenfe  which  he  obtained  is  faid  to  have  been  P-^rot. 
extremely  fmall. 

During  this  time  he  compofed  various  other  works. 

Among  thefehe  publifhed  “  A  letter  on  the  Blind,  for 
the  ufe  of  thofe  who  fee.”  This  work  made  a  good 
deal  of  noife,  and  in  confequence  of  fome  of  the  fenti- 
ments  which  it  contained  had  given  offence  to  the  go¬ 
vernment,  for  which  the  author  was  kept  in  confine¬ 
ment  for  fix  months  at  Vincennes.  This  piece  was 
foon  followed  by  another,  entitled  u  A  letter  on  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  who  hear  and 
fpeak,”  2  vols.  1 2mo,  1751.  “  The  Sixth  Senfe,”  pub¬ 
lifhed  in  1752-,  “  Thoughts  on  the  interpretation  of 
Nature,”  1754  ;  “  The  Code  of  Nature,”  1755,  are  fi- 
milar  works,  and  may  be  ranked  in  the  fame  clafs.  His 
moral  chara&er  was  confiderably  affe£ted  by  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  Bijoux  Indifcrets,  2  vols  l2mo;  which  is 
a  colleSion  of  licentious  tales ;  for  this  indeed  he  made 
fome  kind  of  compenfation,  when  he  publifhed  two 
profe  comedies,  Le  Fils  Nature!,  1757  »  an(^ 

Fere  de  Famitle ,  1758  ;  which  are  not  only  intereftmg 
as  dramatic  pieces,  but  exhibit  a  pure  and  correct  mo¬ 
rality.  The  latter  is  confidered  as  one  of  the  beft  co* 


medies  of  the  fentimental  kind  which  has  appeared  on 
the  French  ftage.  It  has  indeed  received  univerfal 
admiration.  He  publifhed  afterwards  a  pamphlet,  “  On 
Public  Education,”  which  contains  undoubtedly  fome 
ufe  fill  hints  *  but  at  the  fame  time  it  propofes  many 
things  which  are  impracticable.  To  the  lift  of  his 
works  now  mentioned  we  may  add,  u  An  Eulogy  on 
Richardfon,”  which  is  full  of  warmth  and  enthufiafm  j 
and  “  An  Effay  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Seneca  the 
Philofopher.”  This. was  his  laft  work,  and  was  pub¬ 
lifhed  in  1779.  Among  fome  obfervations  on  this 
work  by  the  Monthly  Reviewers,  the  author  of  it  is 
thus  chara&erized  :  “  The  works  of  M.  Diderot,  fays 
the  writer,  have  long  fince  difgufted  the  modeft  vota¬ 
ries  of  true  philofophy,  by  the  tone  of  arrogance  and 
felfffufficiency,  and  the  froth  and  fumes  of  a  declama¬ 
tory  eloquence,  that  form  their  efiential  and  diftiuCtive 
chara&er.”  “  It  contains,  it  is  farther  added,  like  the 
other  writings  of  that  author,  a  glaring  mixture  of  good 
and  bad  *,  of  biilliant  thoughts  and  obfeure  reafomngs*, 
of  fentences  that  dart  from  the  imagination  with  the 
energy  of  lightning,  and  cloudy  periods  of  metaphy¬ 
fical  rhetoric,  that  convey  either  no  ideas,  or  falfe 

ones.”  ,  r 

The  charafter  of  Diderot  fuffered  confiderably  from 
fome  defamatory  attacks  which  he  made,  on  his  former 
fiiend  Rouffeau,  who  had  quarrelled  with  the  French 
philo fophers  and  had  feparated  himfelf  from  their  fchool. 
From  the  “  Confeflions”  of  the  Genevan  philofopher,  it 
would  appear  that  they  expefted  fome  anecdotes  which 
would  not  have  been  much  to  their  honour.  In  one 
of  his  letters  Rouffeau  thus  fpeaks  of  Diderot.  His 
words  are  remarkable,  as  they  are  equally  applicable  to 
his  own  charaaer.  “  Although  born  with  a  good 
heart  and  an  open  difpofition,  he  had  an  unfortunate 
propenfity  to  mifinterpret  the  words  and  adhons  of  his 
friends ;  and  the  moft  ingenuous  explanations  only  iup- 
plied  his  fubtle  imagination  wdth  new7  interpretations 
againft  them.”  Diderot  was  married  and  had  a  family*, 
and  although  he  poffeffed  fome  irritability  of  temper,  he 
was  a  kind  hufband  and  a  tender  parent.  At  the  con- 

clufion  of  the  Dictionary,  the  ftate  of  his  affairs  ren¬ 
dered 
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Biderot,  dered  it  necefiary  for  him  to  difpofe  of  his  library.  It  was 
_Dldo*  ,  purchafed  by  the  emprefs  of  Ruflia,  who,  with  the  king 
of  Pruflia,  was  at  that  time  the  great  encourager  and  pro¬ 
moter  of  literature  and  literary  men.  Thefe  fove reigns 
were  alfo  confidered  as  difciples  of  the  French  fchool. 
The  price  which  Diderot  received  for  his  library  was 
50,000  livres.  ;  and  he  was  to  have  the  ufe  of  it  during  his 
life.  Some  of  his  biographers,  with  what  truth  we 
pretend  not  to  fay,  have  not  hefitated  to  charge  him 
with  difpofing  of  it  a  fecond  time  ;  and  when  fome  per- 
fon  commiflioned  by  the  emprefs  wifhed  to  fee  it, ^  the 
philofopher  declined  the  vifit  by  excufes  till  he  had 
time  to  fill  it  with  books  borrowed  from  bookfellers. 
The  examination,  it  is  obvious,  mull  have  been  extreme¬ 
ly  fuperficial,  otherwife  the  truth  would  have  been  at 
once  detected.  Diderot  had  been  admitted  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  He  died  fud- 
denly,  as  he  rofe  from  table,  on  July  31ft,  1784.  His 
literary  and  philofophical  works  have  been  colle&ed 
and  publifhed  in  6  vols,  Svo. 

DIDO,  called  alfo  Elisa,  a  daughter  of  Belus 
king  of  Tyre,  who  married  Sichaeus  or  Sicharbas  her 
uncle,  who  was  prieft  of  Hercules.  Pygmalion,  who 
fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  Tyre  after  Belus,  murdered 
Sichaeus  to  get  poffeflion  of  the  immenfe  riches  which 
he  had  ;  and  Dido,  difconfolate  for  the  lofs  of  her 
hufband,  whom  die  tenderly  loved,  and  by  whom  (he 
was  equally  efteemed,  fet  fail  in  queft  of  a  fettlement 
with  a  number  of  Tyrians,  to  whom  the  cruelty  of  the 
tyrant  became  odious.  According  to  fome  accounts, 
fhe  threw  into  the  fea  the  riches  of  her  hufband  which 
Pygmalion  fo  greedily  defired,  and  by  that  artifice 
compelled  the  fiiips  to  fly  with  her  that  had  come  by 
order  of  the  tyrant  to  obtain  the  riches  of  Sichmus. 
During  her  voyage,  Dido  vifited  the  coaft  of  Cyprus  ; 
where  file  carried  away  50  women  who  proftituted 
themfelves  on  the  fea-fhore,  and  gave  them  as  wives  to 
her  Tyrian  followers.  A  ftorm  drove  her  fleet  on  the 
African  coafi,  and  file  bought  of  the  inhabitants  as 
much  land  as  could  be  covered  by  a  bull’s  hide  cut  in¬ 
to  thongs.  Upon  this  piece  of  land  file  built  a  cita¬ 
del  called  Byrfa  ;  and  the  increafe  of  population,  and 
the  riling  commerce  among  her  fubje&s,  foon  obliged 
her  to  enlarge  her  city  and  the  boundaries  of  her  do¬ 
minions.  Her  beauty  as  well  as  the  fame  of  her  en- 
terprife,  gained  her  many  admirers  ;  and  her  fubje&s 
wifhed  to  compel  her  to  marry  larbas  king  of  Maurita¬ 
nia,  who  threatened  them  with  a  dreadful  war.  Dido 
begged  three  months  to  give  her  decifive  anfwer  :  and 
during  that  time  file  ere&ed  a  funeral  pile,  as  if  wifii- 
ing  by  a  folemn  facrifice  to  appeafe  the  manes  of  Si¬ 
chaeus,  to  whom  fiie  had  proinifed  eternal  fidelity. 
When  all  was  prepared,  file  ftabbed  berfelf  on  the  pile 
in  prefence  of  her  people  3  and  by  this  uncommon  ac¬ 
tion  obtained  tile  name  of  Dido.  “  valiant  woman,” 
infiead  of  Elifa.  According  to  Virgil  and  Ovid,  the 
death  of  Dido  was  caufed  by  the  fudden  departure  of 
jEneas ;  of  whom  file  was  deeply  enamoured,  and 
whom  (lie  could  not  obtain  as  a  hufband.  This  poeti¬ 
cal  fi&ion  reprefents  iEneas  as  living  in  the  age  of  Di¬ 
do,  and  introduces  an  aiiacnronifm  of  near  300  years. 
Dido  left  Phoenicia  247  years  after  the  Trojan  war  or 
the  age  of  iEneas,  that  is,  about  953  years  before  Chrift. 
This  chronological  error  proceeds  not  from  the  igno¬ 


rance  of  the  poets,  but  it  is  fupported  by  the  authority/  Didus 
of  Horace.  '  j| 
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While  Virgil  defcribes,  in  a  beautiful  epifode,  the  def- 
peratfe  love  of  Dido,  and  the  fubmiflion  of  jEneas  to 
the  will  of  the  gods,  he  at  the  fame  time  gives  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  hatred  which  exifled  between  the  re¬ 
publics  of  Rome  and  Carthage  5  and  informs  his  reader, 
that  their  mutual  enmity  originated  in  their  very  firft 
foundation,  and  was  apparently  kindled  by  a  more  re¬ 
mote  caufe  than  the  jealoufy  and  rivalfiiip  of  two  flou- 
ri filing  empires.  Dido  after  her  death  was  honoured 
as  a  deity  by  her  fubje&s. 

DID  US,  or  Dodo,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  order  of  gallinae.  See  Ornithology  Index . 

DIDYMUS  of  Alexandria,  an  ecclefiaftical  writer 
of  the  fourth  century  j  who,  though  he  is  faid  to  have 
loft  his  eyes  at  five  years  of  age,  when  he  had  fcarcely 
learned  to  read,  yet  applied  fo  earneftly  to  ftudy,  that 
he  attained  all  the  philofophic  arts  in  a  high  degree, 
and  was  thought  worthy  to -fill  the  chair  in  the  famous 
divinity  fchool  at  Alexandria.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  great  number  of  works:  but  all  we  have  now  remain¬ 
ing  are,  a  Latin  tranflation  of  his  book  upon  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  the  works  of  St  Jerome,  who  was  the  trans¬ 
lator  •,  ftiort  ftri&ures  on  the  Canonical  Epiftles ;  and 
a  book  againft  the  Manichees. 

DIDYNAMIA,  (from  twice ,  and  Swe&fttgy power 

the  name  of  the  14th  clafs  in  Linnaeus’s  fexual  method, 
confifting  of  plants  with  hermaphrodite  flowers,  which 
have  four  ftamina  or  male  organs,  two  of  which  are 
long  and  two  ftiort.  See  Botany  Index . 

DIEMEN’S  land,  formerly  fuppofed  to  be  the 
fouthern  coaft  or  point  of  New  Holland,  but  now 
found  to  be  an  ifland,  as  it  is  feparated  from  New  Hol¬ 
land  by  Bafs’s  ftrait,  which  was  difcovered  by  Mr  Bafs 
and  Lieutenant  Flinders  in  the  end  of  the  year  1798. 

The  northern  coaft  is  in  S.  Lat.  40*  55",  and  between 
146°  45'  and  148°  15'  E.  Long.  This  coaft  was  dif¬ 
covered  in  November  1642,  by  Tafman,  who  gave  it 
the  name  of  Van  Diemen's  Land \  Captain  Furneaux 
touched  at  it  in  March  1773,  and  the  country  has 
fince  been  further  explored  by  other  navigators.  Here 
is  a  very  fafe  road,  named  by  Captain  Cook  Adven¬ 
ture  Bay .  Two  other  harbours  or  bays  were  difco¬ 
vered  or  explored,  by  Meflrs  Bafs  and  Flinders,  viz. 

Port  Dalrymple  and  Frederick  Henry  bay,  and  two  con- 
fiderable  rivers,  which  have  been  called  Port  Da!rymf>/e 
and  Derwent  rivers .  The  parts  adjoining  to  Adventure 
bay  are  moftly  hilly,  and  form  an  entire  foreft  of  tall 
trees,  rendered  almoft  impaffable  by  brakes  of  fern, 
ftirubs,  &c.  The  foil  on  the  flat  land,  and  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  hills,  is  fandy,  or  confifts  of  a  yellowiftt 
earth,  and  in  fome  parts  of  a  reddifti  clay;  but  further 
up  the  hills  it  is  of  a  gray  rough  caft.  The  foreft  trees 
are  all  of  one  kind,  generally  quite  ftraight,  and  bearing 
clufters  of  fmall  wdiite  flowers.  The  principal  plants 
obferved  were  wood-forrel,  milk-wort,  cudweed,  bell¬ 
flower,  gladiolus,  famphire,  and  feveral  kinds  of  fern. 

The  only  quadruped  fcen  diftin&ly  was  a  fpecies  of 
opoflum,  about  twice  the  fize  of  a  large  rat.  The  kangu- 
roo,  found  farther  northward  in  New  Holland,  may  alfo 
be  fuppofed  to  inhabit  here,  as  fome  of  the  inhabitants 
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had  pieces  of  the  {kin  of  that  animal.  The  principal 
forts  of  birds  in  the  woods  are  brown  hawks  or  eagles, 
crows,  large  pigeons,  yellowifh  paroquets,  and  a  fpe- 
cies  which  was  called  motacilla  cyaneci ,  from  the  beauti¬ 
ful  azure  colour  of  its  head  and  neck.  On  the  fhore 
were  feveral  gules,  black  oyfter-catchers  or  fea-pies, 
and  plovers  of  a  flone  colour.  In  the  woods  were  feen 
fome  blackifh  fnakes  of  a  pretty  large  fize  ;  and  a  fpe- 
cies  of  lizard  fifteen  inches  long  and  fix  round,  beauti¬ 
fully  clouded  with  yellow  and  black.  Among  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  fifti  caught,  were  fome  large  rays,  nurfes,  leather- 
jackets,  bream,  foies,  flounders,  gurnards,  and  ele¬ 
phant  fifh.  Upon  the  rocks  are  mufoles  and  other 
fhell-fifh,  and  upon  the  beach  were  found  fome  pretty 
Medufa’s  beads.  The  moll  troublefome  infeas  met 
with  were  the  mofehettoes  ;  and  a  large  black  aut,  the 
•bite  of  which  inflicts  extreme  pain. 

The  inhabitants  feemed  mild  and  cheerful,  with  little 
of  that  wild  appearance  which  favages  in  general  have. 
They  are  almoft  totally  devoid  of  perfonal  aaivity  or 
genius,  and  are  nearly  upon  a  par  with  the  wretched 
natives  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  They  difplay,  however, 
fome  contrivance  in  their  method  of  cutting  their 
.arms  and  bodies  in  lines  of  different  directions,  raifed 
above  the  furface  of  the  fkin.  Their  indifference  for 
prefents  offered  them,  their  general  inattention  and 
want  of  curiofity,  were  very  remarkable,  and  teflified 
no  acutenefs  of  underft&nding.  Their  complexion  is 
a  dull  black,  which  they  fometimes  heighten  by  fmut- 
ting  their  bodies,  as  was  fuppofed  from  their  leaving 
a  mark  behind  on  any  clean  fubftance.  Their  hair  is 
perfe&ly  woolly,  and  is  clotted  with  greafe  and  red 
ochre  like  that  of  the  Hottentots.  Their  nofes.  are 
broad  and  full,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  face  projeCts 
confiderablv.  Their  eyes  are  of  a  moderate  fize  ;  and 
though  they  are  not  very  quick  or  piercing,  they  give 
the  countenance  a  frank,  cheerful,  and  pleafing  caft. 
Their  teeth  arc  not  very  white  nor  well  fet,  and  their 
mouths  are  wide  ;  they  wear  their  beards  long  and 
clotted  with  paint.  They  are  upon  the  whole  well 
proportioned,  though  their  belly  is  rather  protuberant. 
Their  favourite  attitude  is  to  (land  with  one  fide  for¬ 
ward,  and  one  hand  grafping  acrofs  the  back  the  op- 
pofite  arm,  which  on  this  occafion  hangs  down  by  the 
fide  that  projects. 

Near  the  fhore  in  the  bay  were  obferved  fome  wretch¬ 
ed  conflruCtions  of  (licks  covered  with  bark  ;  but  thefe 
feemed  to  have  been  only  temporary,  and  they  had 
converted  many  of  their  largeft  trees  into  more  com¬ 
fortable  and  commodious  habitations.  The  trunks 
of  thefe  were  hollowed  out  to  the  height  of  fix  or  (even 
feet  by  means  of  fire.  That  they  fometimes  dwell  in 
them  was  manifeft  from  their  hearths  in  the  middle 
made  of  clay,  round  which  four  or  five  perfons  might 
fit.  Thefe  places  of  fhelter  are  rendered  durable  by 
their  leaving  one  fide  of  the  tree  found,  fo  that  it  con¬ 
tinues  growing  with  great  luxuriance. 

D1EMERBROEK,  Isbrand,  a  learned  profeffor 
of  phyfic  and  anatomy  at  Utrecht,  was  born  at  Mout- 
fort,  in  Holland,  in  1609,  where  be  acquired  great  re¬ 
putation  by  bis  le&ures  and  his  pra&icc  ;  and  died  at 
Utrecht  in  1674.  He  wrote  a  treatife  on  the  plague, 
which  is  efleemed  ;  and  feveral  learned  works  in  ana¬ 
tomy  and  medicine,  which  were  printed  at  Utrecht  in 
16S5  in  folio. 


DIEPPE,  a  handfome  fea-pon  town  of  France,  in 
Upper  Normandy,  in  the  territory  of  CaUX  ;  with  a 
good  harbour,  an  old  caftle,  and  two  handfome  moles. 
The  parifh  church  , of  St  James  is  an  elegant  ftru&ure  ; 
and  there  is  a  tower  from  which,  in  fine  weather,  the 
coaft  of  England  may  be  feen.  The  principal  trade 
confifts  in  herrings,  whitings,  mackerel,  ivory,  toys, 
and  laces.  It  was  bombarded  by  the  Englifti  in  1694, 
and  it  is  not  now  fo  confiderable  as  it  was  formerly.  It 
is  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Argues,  in  E.  Long, 
x.  9.  N.  L.  49.  55.  p  f 

DIES  MARCHE,  was  the  day  of  congreis  or  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Englifh  and  Scots,  annually  appointed  to  be 
held  on  the  marches  or  borders,  in  order  to  adjuft  all 
differences  between  them. 

DIESIS,  in  Mafic ,  is  the  divifion  of  a  tone  lefs  than 
a  femitone  ;  or  an  interval  confiding  of  a  lefs  or  im¬ 
perfect  femitone. 

Diefis  is  the  fmalleft  and  fofteft  change  or  inflexion 
of  the  voice  imaginable;  it  is  called  a  faint,  expreffed 
thus  X,  by  a  St  Andrew’s  crofs  or  foltier. 

DIESPITER,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  to  Ju¬ 
piter ;  and  fignifying  diet  pater ,  “  father  of  the  day.’1 
St  Auguftin  derives  the  name  from  dies ,  “  day,”  and 
partus,  “  produdion,  bringing  forth  it  being  Jupiter 
that  brings  forth  the  day.  Of  which  fentiment  were 
Servius  and  Macrobius ;  the  former  adding,  that  in 
the  language  of  the  Ofoi  they  called  him  Lucencius ,  as 
Diefpiter  in  Latin. 

DIET,  in  Medicine ,  according  to  fome,  compre¬ 
hends  the  whole  regimen  or  rule  of  life  with  regard  to 
the  fix  non-naturals  ;  air,  meats,  and  drinks,  fleep  and 
watching,  motion  and  reft,  paflions  of  the  mind,  reten¬ 
tions  and  excretions.  Others  reftrain  the  term  of  diet 
to  what  regards  eating  and  drinking,  or  folid  aliments 
and  drinks.  See  Food. 

The  natural  conftitution  of  the  body  of  man  is  fuch, 
that  it  can  eafily  bear  fome  changes  and  irregularities 
without  much  injury.  Had  it  been  otherwfife,  we 
fiiould  be  almoft  conftantly  put  out  of  order  by  every 
flight  caufe.  This  advantage  arifes  from  thofe  won¬ 
derful  communications  of  the  inward  parts,  whereby, 
when  one  part  is  affeCled,  another  comes  immediately 
to  its  relief. 

Thus,  when  the  body  is  too  full,  nature  caufes  eva¬ 
cuations  through  fome  of  the  outlets ;  and  for  this  rea- 
fon  it  is,  that  difeafes  from  inanition  are  generally  more 
dangerous  than  from  repletion  ;  becaufe  we  can  more 
expeditioufty  diminifh  than  increafe  the  juices  of  the 
body.  Upon  the  fame  account,  alfo,  though  temperance 
be  beneficial  to  all  men,  the  ancient  phyficians  advifed 
perfons  in  good  health,  and  their  own  mafters,  to  in¬ 
dulge  a  little  now  and  then,  by  eating  and  drinking 
more  plentifully  than  ufual.  But,  of  the  two,  intem¬ 
perance  in  drinking  is  fafer  than  in  eating  ;  and  if  a 
perfon  has  committed  excels  in  the  latter,  cold  water 
drank  upon  a  full  ftomach  will  help  digeftion  ;  to  which 
it  w  ill  be  of  fervice  to  add  lemon  jucice,  or  elixir  of  vi¬ 
triol.  If  he  has  eaten  high-feafoned  things,  rich  fauces, 
&c.  then  let  him  fit  up  for  fome  little  time,  and  after¬ 
wards  fleep.  But  if  a  man  happen  to  be  obliged  to 
faft,  he  ought  to  avoid  all  laborious  work.  From  fa- 
tiety  it  is  not  proper  to  pafs  dire£fly  to  fharp  hunger, 
nor  from  hunger  to  fatiety  ;  neither  will  it  be  fafe  to 
indulge  abfolute  reft  immediately  alter  exceflive  labour, 
0  nor 
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nor  fuddenly  to  fall  to  hard  work  after  long  idlenefs. 
In  a  word,  therefore,  all  changes  in  the  way  of  living 
j  fhould  be  made  by  degrees. 

The  fofter  and  milder  kinds  of  aliment  are  proper 
for  children,  and  for  youth  the  (Longer.  Old  people 
ought  to  leffen  the  quantity  of  their  food,  and  increafe 
that  of  their  drink  *,  but  yet  fame  allowance  is  to  be 
made  for  cuflom,  efpecially  in  the  colder  climates  like 
ours ;  for  as  in  thefe  the  appetite  is  keener,  fo  is  the 
digeftion  better  performed.  Mead’s  Monita  et  Pne- 
cepta. 

Diet  Drinks,  a  forrp  in  Phyjic ,  including  all  the 
medicated  wines,  ales,  and  wheys,  ufed  in  chronic  cafes. 
They  require  a  courfe  or  continuation  to  anfwer  any 
intention  of  moment. 

Diet  of  Appearance,  in  Scots  Law,  the  day  to  which 
a  defender  is  cited  to  appear  in  court ;  and  every  other 
day  to  which  the  court  fhall  afterwards  adjourn  the 
confiderarion  of  the  queftion. 

Diet,  or  Dyet,  in  matters  of  policy,  Is  ufed  for  the 
general  affembly  of  the  ftates  or  circles  of  the  empire 
of  Germany  and  of  Poland,  to  deliberate  and  concert 
meafures  proper  to  be  taken  for  the  good  of  the 
public. 

The  general  diet  of  the  empire  is  ufually  held  at 
Ratifbon.  It  confifts  of  the  emperor,  the  nine  ele&ors, 
and  the  ecclefiaftical  princes  ;  viz.  the  archbifhops, 
bilhops,  abbots,  and  abbeffes ;  the  fecular  princes, 
who  are  dukes,  marquifes,  counts,  vifcounts,  or  ba- 
and  the  reprefentatives  of  the  imperial  cities. _ 
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in'  the  ftyle  (fays  Bafan)  of  Oftade,  of  Laireffe,  and  of  Diets 
Salvator  Rofa.  Sixty  of  thefe  etchings  are  exceeding-  II 
ly  rare.  6  Differential 
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It  meets  on  the  emperor’s  fummons,  and  any  of  the 
princes,  may  fend  their  deputies  thither  in  their  Head. 
The  diet  makes  laws,  raifes  taxes,  determines  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  feveral  princes  and  ftates,  and  can 
relieve  the  fubje&s  from  the  oppreflions  of  their  fove- 
reigns. 

The  diet  of  Poland,  or  the  affembly  of  the  ftates, 
confifted  of  the  fenate  and  deputies,  or  reprefentative  of 
every  palatinate  or  county  and  city  j  and  ufually  met 
every  two  years,  and  oftener  upon  extraordinary  occa¬ 
sions,  if  fumraoned  by  the  king,  or,  in  his  abfence,  by 
the  archbiihop  of  Gncfna.  The  general  diet  of  Po¬ 
land  fat  but  fix  weeks,  and  often  broke  up  in  a  tu¬ 
mult  much  fooner  ;  for  one  diffenting  voice  prevented 
their  pafting  any  laws,  or  coming  to  any  refolutions,  on 
what  was  propofed  to  them  from  the  throne.  Switzer¬ 
land  has  alfo  a  general  diet,  which  is  ufually  held  every 
year  at  Baden,  and  reprefents  the  whole  Helvetic  bo¬ 
dy  ;  it  feldom  lafts  longer  than  a  month.  Befides  this 
general  diet,  there  are  diets  of  the  Proteftant  can¬ 
tons,  and  diets  of  the  Catholic  ones ;  the  firft  affemble 
at  A  raw,  and  are  convoked  by  the  canton  of  Zurich  ; 
the  fecond  at  Lucern,  convoked  by  the  canton  of  that 
name. 

DIETETIC,  denotes  fomething  belonging  to  diet, 
but  particularly  that  part  of  phyfic  which  treats  of  this 
fubjecl.  See  Diet,  Food,  and  Drink. 

DIETRICH,  or  Dietricy,  Christian  William 
Ernest,  a  modern  artift,  who  was  born  at  Weimar 
in  1712.  He  refided  chiefly  at  Drefden,  where  he 
was  profeffor  of  the  Academy  of  Arts.  He  was  a 
painter  of  very  extenfive  abilities,  and  fucceeded  both 
in  hiftory  and  landfcape.  We  have  by  him  a  great 
number  of  fmall  fubje6ls,  to  the  amount  of  150  or 
more,  which  he  engraved  from  his  own  compofitions, 


DIETS,  a  town  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine 
in  Germany,  fituated  on  the  river  LohR,  20  miles  north 
of  Mentz,  and  fubjeft  to  the  houfe  of  NaffamOrange. 
E.  Long.  7.  40.  N.  Lat.  50.  28. 

DIEU  et  mon  droit,  i.  e.  God  and  my  right ,  the 
motto  of  the  royal  arms  of  England,  firft  affumed  by 
King  Richard  I.  to  intimate  that  he  did  not  hold  his 
empire  in  vaffalage  of  any  mortal. 

It  was  afterwards  taken  up  by  Edward  III.  and 
was  continued  without  interruption  to  the  time  of  the 
late  King  William,  who  ufed  the  motto  Je  main  tien- 
dray,  though  the  former  was  ftill  retained  upon  the 
great  feal.  After  him  Queen  Anne  ufed  the  motto 
Semper  eadam,  which  had  been  before  ufed  by  Queen 
Elizabeth.;  but  ever  fince  Queen  Anne,  Dieu  et  mott 
droit  continues  to  be  the  royal  motto. 

is  the  name  of  an  mftrument  of  mufic  among 
the  Arabs,  ferving  chiefly  to  beat  time  to  the  voice  ; 
it  is  a  hoop,  fometimes  with  pieces  of  brafs  fixed  to  ifc 
to  make  a  jinging,  over  which  a  piece  of  parchment  is 
diftended.  It  is  beat  with  the  fingers,  and  is  the  true 
tympanum  of  the  ancients. 

DIFFARREATION,  among  the  Romans,  a  ce¬ 
remony  whereby  the  divorce  of  their  priefts  was 
folemnized.  .  The  word  comes  from  the  prepofition 
dis ;  which  is  ufed,  in  compofition,  for  divi/ion  or  fe- 
paration  ;  and  farreatio,  a  ceremony  with  wheat,  of  far 
“  wheat.”  9 

Diffarreation  was  properly  the  diffolving  of  marriages 
contra&ed  by  confarreation  ;  which  were  thefe  of  the 
pontifices  or  priefts.  Feftus  fays,  it  was  performed 
with  a  wheaten  cake.  Vigenere  will  have  confarrea¬ 
tion  and  diffarreation  to  be  the  fame  thing. 

DIFFERENCE,  in  Mathematics,  is  the  remainder,* 
when  one  number  or  quantity  is  fubtrafted  from  an¬ 
other. 

Difference,  in  Logic,  an  effential  attribute,  be- 
longing  to  forne  fpecies,  and  not  found  in  the  genus  : 
being  the  idea  that  defines  the  fpecies.  Thus  body  and 
fpirit  are  the  two  fpecies  of  fubftance,  which  in  their 
ideas  include  fomething  more  than  is  included  in  the 
idea  of  fubftance.  In  body,  for  inftance,  is  found  im¬ 
penetrability  and  extenfionj  in  fpirit  a  power  of  think¬ 
ing  and  reafoning  :  fo  that  the  difference  of  body  is 
impenetrable  extenfion,  and  the  difference  of  fpirit  is 
cogitation. 

Difference,  in  Heraldry ,  a  term  given  to  a  certain 
figure  added  to  coats  of  arms,  ferving  to  diftinguiflr 
one  family  from  another;  and  to  fhow  how  diftant 
younger  branches  are  from  the  elder  or  principal' 
branch.  v 

DIFFERENTIAL,  (Differentiate,)  in  the  higher 
geometry,  an  infinitely  fmall  quantity,  or  a  particle  of 
quantity  fo  fmall  as  to  be  lefs  than  any  aflignable  one. 

It  is  called  a  differential,  ox  differential  quantity ,  becaufe 
frequently  confidered  as  the  difference  of  two  quanti¬ 
ties  ;  and,  as  fuch,  is  the  foundation  of  the  differential 
calculus ;  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  the  Englifh,  call  it  a 
moment,  as  being  confidered  as  the  momentary  increafe 
of  quantity.  See  Fluxions. 

Ditterektial  Equation,  is  an  equation  involving 
or  containing  differential  quantities  j  as  the  equation 
*  3  x*dx 


Equation. 


t 
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Differential  *2  axdx-\-aydx -)raxdy~0.  ----- - 

Method.  anSj  as  Stilling,  &c.  have  alfo  applied  the  term  dir- 


as  *  «- -  II 

ferential  equation  in  another  fenfe,  to  certain  equations 
defining  the  nature  of  feries. 

Differential  Method,  a  method  of  finding  quanti¬ 
ties  by  means  of  their  fucceflive  differences. 

This  method  is  of  very  general  ufe  and  application, 
but  efpecially  in  the  conftru&ion  of  tables,  and  the 
iummation  of  feries,  &c.  It  was  firft  ufed,  and  the 
Tules  of  it  laid  down,  by  Briggs,  in  his  Conllru£tion 
of  Logarithms  and  other  Numbers,  much  the  fame  as 
they  were  afterwards  taught  by  Cotes,  in  his  Conjlruc - 
tio  Tabularum  per  Differ entias. 

The  method  was  next  treated  in  another  form  by 
Newton  in  the  5th  Lemma  of  the  3d  book  of  his  Prin- 
cipia ,  and  in  his  Methodus  Differential is,  publilhed  by 
Jones  in  17 1 1,  with  the  other  trafts  of  Newton.  This 
author  here  treats  it  as  a  method  of  deferring  a  curve 
of  the  parabolic  kind,  through  any  given  number  of 
points.  He  diftinguifties  two  cafes  of  this  problem  •, 
the  firft,  when  the  ordinates  drawn  from  the  given 
points  to  any  line  given  in  pofition,  are  at  equal  di- 
flances  from  one  another  ;  and  the  fecond,  when  theie 
ordinates  are  not  at  equal  diftances.  He  has  given  a  io- 
lution  of  both  cafes,  at  firft  without  demonftration, 
wh«ch  was  afterwards  fupplied  by  himfelf  and  others  . 
fee  his  Methodus  Differentials  above  mentioned  5  and 
Stirling’s  Explanation  of  the  Newtonian  Differential 
Method,  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  362.  ;  Cotes,  De  Me- 
thodo  Differential i  Newtoniana,  publiftied  with  his  Har- 
tnonia  Menfurarum  \  Herman’s  Phoronornia  ;  and  Le 
Seur  and  Jacquier,  in  their  Commentary  on  Newton  s 
Principia .  It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  methods  there 
demonft  rated  by  fome  of  thefe  authors  extend  to  the 
defeription  of  any  algebraic  curve  through  a  given 
number  of  points,  which  Newton,  writing  to  Leibnitz, 
mentions  as  a  problem  of  the  greateft  ufe.  . 

By  this  method,  fome  terms  of  a  feries  being  given, 
and  conceived  as  placed  at  given  intervals,  any  inter¬ 
mediate  term  may  be  found  nearly  ;  which  therefore 
gives  a  method  for  interpolation.  Briggs’s  Antb.Log. 
ttbi  fupra  ;  Newton,  Method.  Differ,  prop.  5.  ;  Stirling, 
Methodus  Differentials . 

Thus  alfo  may  any  curvilinear  figure  be  lquared 
nearly,  having  fome  few  of  its  ordinates.  Newton, 
ibid.  prop.  6. ;  Cotes  De  Method.  Differ.;  Simpfon’s 
Mathematical  Differt.  p.  1 15.  And  thus  may  mathe¬ 
matical  tables  be  conftrufted  by  interpolation  :  Briggs, 
ibid.  Cotes  Canonotechma. 

The  fucceflive  differences  of  the  ordinates  of  para¬ 
bolic  curves,  becoming  ultimately  equal,  and  the  inter¬ 
mediate  ordinate  required,  being  determined  by  the  e 
differences  of  the  ordinates,  is  the  reafon  for  the  name 
Differential  Method.  ,  ( 

To  be  a  little  more  particular. — The  firft  caie  of 
Newton’s  problem  amounts  to  this  :  A  feries  of  num¬ 
bers,  placed  at  equal  intervals,  being  given,  to  find 
any  intermediate  number  of  that  feries,  when  its  inter¬ 
val  or  dittance  from  the  firft  term  of  the  feries  is  given. 
_ _ Subtraft  each  term  of  the  feries  from  the  next  fol¬ 
lowing  term,  and  call  the  remainders  firft  differences, 
then  fubtraft  in  like  manner  each  of  thefe  differences 
from  the  next  following  one,  calling  thefe  remainders 
?d  differences  ;  again,  fubtraft  each  2d  difference  from 
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Some  mathematici-  the  next  following,  for  the  3d  differences  ;  and  fo  on 
then  if  A  be  the  iff  term  of  the  leries, 

d'  the  firft  of  the  iff  differences, 
d"  the  firft  of  the  2d  differences, 
dm  the  firft  of  the  3d  differences, 


Differential 

Method. 


and  if  *  be  the  interval  or  diftance  between  the  firft 
term  ot  the  feries  and  any  term  fought,  T,  that  is,  let 
the  number  of  terms  from  A  to  T,  both  included,  be 
=*+ 1  *,  then  will  the  term  fought,  T,  be= 


A+^+~  — 
1  1  2 


lW-*- 

1  1  2 


-  d!1'  &c. 


Hence,  if  the  differences  of  any  order  become  equal* 
that  is,  if  any  of  the  diffs.  d" ,  d"' ,  &c.  become  =  o, 
the  above  feries  will  give  a  finite  expreffion  for  T  the 
term  fought  5  it  being  evident,  that  the  feries  muff  ter¬ 
minate  when  any  of  the  differences  d'f,  d'" ,  &c.  be¬ 
come  :=  o. 

X  X  X  I 

It  is  alfo  evident  that  the  co-efficients-,-.  —  , 

&c.  of  the  differences,  are  the  fame  as  to  the  terms  of 

the  binomial  theorem.  # 

For  ex.  Suppofe  it  were  required  to  find  the  log. 

tangent  of  5'  l"  X  2"'  24"",  or  3'  x"  7Vo>  °r  5'  l"  0 66 
&c. 

Take  out  the  log.  tangents  to  feveral  minutes  and 
feconds,  and  take  their  firft  and  fecond  differences,  as 
belowT  : 


d' 

•H453 

x44°4 

14357 


Tang. 

y'  o"  -  -  -  7*1626964 

1  -  -  -  7.1641417 

5  2  -  -  -  7-1655821 

5  3  .  -  -  7-1670178 

Here ^=7-1641417  ;  *  =  7V0  » 
the, mean  2d  difference  d"  4^* 

A  -  -  -  - 

xd'  - 

x  x — i 


d1  =  1 4404  ;  and 
Hence 

7.1641417 

2977 


Theref.  the  tang,  of  5'  1"  12"'  24""  » 

Hence  may  be  deduced  a  method  of  finding  the  fums 
of  the  terms  of  fuch  a  feries,  calling  its  terms  A,  B 
C  D  &.c  For,  conceive  a  new  feries  having  its  lit 
S’rm  =o?its  2d  =  A,  its  3d  =  A+B,  its  4th  = 
A+B+C,  its  jth  =  A  +  B  +  C  +  D,  and  fo  on  , 
theT  it  is  plain  that  afligning  one  term  of  this  feries  is 
finding  the  fum  of  all  the  terms  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c. 
Now  fince  thefe  terms  are  the  differences  of  the  fums, 
o,  A,  A+B,  A+B+C,  &c.5  and  as  fome  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences  of  A,  B,  C,  &c.  are  =  o  by  fuppofit.cn  it 
follows  that  fome  of  the  differences  of  the  iums  will  be 


=  o: 


and  fince  in  the  feries 


X  .  X  X - 

A +P+r t 


■d". 


&C.  by  which  a  term  was  aff.gned,  A  reprefented  the 
i  ft  term  -  d'  the  iff  of  the  ift  differences,  and  x  the 

write  o  inftead  of  A,  A  mftead  of  d  ,  d  mftead  ot  rf. 


l 
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Jfe’fTerential  dn  inftead  of  df",  &c.  alfo  tf-j-i  inftead  of  at;  which 
Method 

II 

Digby. 


being  done,  the  feries  expreffmg  the  Turns  will  be 

o-j - —A.  4 - 4.--'— - -d",  &c. 


.v  4- 1  A  x  *4-  \  x  x  4*  1  x  x- 

-T~A J — —  .-^4.  X_._. - 

1  1  2  1  1  2  3 


Or, 


if  the  real  number  of  terms  of  the  lines  be  called 
that  is,  if  1,  or  — I,  the  fum  of  the  feries 

will  be  A  25+-. - df4--. - . - d",  &c.  See 

12  ^12  3 

De  Moivre’s  DoCf.  of  Chances,  p.  59,  60  •,  or  his 
Mifcel.  Analyt.  p.  153.  ^  or  Simpfon’s  Effays,  p.  95. 

For  ex.  To  find  the  fum  of  fix  terms  of  the  feries  of 
fquares  1  4-4 -J-9  +  1 6+25 -(-36,  of  the  natural  num¬ 
bers. 

Terms,  cl'  d"  d"' 


I 

4 

9 


16 

25 

Here  Azzi,  df~ 3,  d!f~ r2,  dn\  &c.  =  o,  and  j 
therefore  the  fum  is  6-f-x-4-3 +  r-4*T-2— 6+45  +  4° 
r=9l  the  fum  required,  viz.  of  1  +  9  +  1 6  +-25  -J-36. 

A  variety  of  examples  may  be  leen  in  the  places 
above  cited,  or  in  Stirling’s  Methodus  Differ entialis, 
&c. 

As  to  the  differential  method,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  though  Newton  and  fome  others  have  treated  it  as 
a  method  of  defcribing  an  algebraic,  curve,  at  lead  of 
the  parabolic  kind,  through  any  number  of  given 
points  ;  yet  the  confederation  of  curves  is  not  at  all  ef- 
fential  to  it,  though  it  may  help  the  imagination.  The 
defcription  of  a  parabolic  curve  through  given  points, 
is  the  fame  problem  as  the  finding  of  quantities  from 
their  given  differences,  which  may  always  be  done  by 
algebra,  by  the  refolution  of  fimple  equations.  Hut - 
ton's  Math.  DiB. 

DIFFORM,  Dfformis ,  (from  forma ,  “  a  fhape”), 
is  a  word  ufed  in  oppofition  to  uniform  ;  and  fignifies, 
that  there  is  no  regularity  in  the  form  or  appearance 
of  a  thing.  The  botanifts  ufe  it  as  a  diftinclion  of  the 
flowers  of  feveral  fpecies  of  plants. 

DIFFUSE,  an  epithet  applied  to  fnch  writings  as 
are  wrote  in  a  prolix  manner.  Among  hiftorians,  Sal- 
lufl  is  reckoned  fententious,  and  Livy  diffufe.  -  Thus 
alfo  among  the  orators,  Demoflhenes  is  clofe  and  con- 
cife  ;  Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  is  diffufe. 

DIFFUSION,  the  difperfion  of  the  fubtile  effluvia 
of  bodies  into  a  kind  of  atmofphere  all  round  them. 
Thus  the  light  dlffufed  by  the  rays  of  the  fun,  iffues 
all  round  from  that  amazing  body  of  fire. 

DIGASTRIC  US,  in  Anatomy,  a  mufcle  of  the 
lower  jaw,  called  alfo  Biventer .  See  Anatomy,  Ha¬ 
lle  of  the  Mufcles, 


DIGBY,  Sir  Kenelm,  an  Englifh  philofopher, 
was  born  at  Gothuril  in  Buckinghamfhire  in  1603,  ar|d 
became  very  illuftrious  for  his  virtue  and  learning. 
He  was  defeended  of  an  ancient  family.  His  great¬ 
grandfather,  accompanied  by  fix  of  his  brothers,  fought 
valiantly  at  Bofworth  field  on  the  fide  of  Henry  VII. 
againff  the  ufurper  Richard  III.  His  father,  Sir 
Everard  Digby,  was  engaged  in  the  gunpowder  plot 
again  ft  King  James  I.  and  for  that  crime  was  beheaded  j 
but  his  fon  was  reftored  to  his  eftate.  King  Charles  I. 
made  him  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  commiffioner 
Vol.  VII.  Part  I. 


of  the  navy,  and  governor  of  the  Trinity -houfe.  He  Bigby, 
granted  him  letters  of  reprifal  againft  the  Venetians,  by  Bigelt  ^ 
virtue  of  which  he  took  feveral  prizes  with  a  fmall  licet 
under  his  command.  He  fought  the  Venetians  near  *he 
port  of  Scanderoon,  and  bravely  made  his  way  through 
them  with  his  booty.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  learning, 
and  tranflated  feveral  authors  into  Eaglifh  ;  and  his 

Treatife  of  the  Natuie  of  Bodies  and  the  Immorta¬ 
lity  of  the  Soul,”  difeovers  great  penetration  and  ex- 
tenfive  knowledge.  He  applied  to  chemiftry  \  and 
found  out  feveral  ufeful  medicines,  which  he  gave  freely 
away  to  people  of  all  forts,  efpecially  to  the  poor.  He 
di ft ingui filed  himfelf  particularly  by  his  fvmpathetic 
powder  for  the  cure  of  wounds  at  a  dillance  $  his  dif- 
courfe  concerning  which  made  a  great  noife  for  a  while. 

He  had  conferences  with  Des  Cartes  about  the  nature 
of  the  foul. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  he  exerted  him¬ 
felf  very  vigoroufly  in  the  king’s  caufe  \  but  he  was 
afterwards  imprifoned  by  the  parliament’s  order,  in 
Winchefter-houfe,  and  had  leave  to  depart  thence  in 
1643.  afterwards  compounded  for  his  eftate,  but 
was  ordered  to  leave  the  nation  ;  when  he  went  to 
France,  and  was  fent  on  two  embafties  to  Pope  Inno¬ 
cent  X.  from  the  queen,  widow  to  Charles  I.  whofe 
chancellor  he  then  was.  On  the  reftoration  of  Charles 
II.  he  returned  to  London  }  where  he  died  in  1 665, 
aged  60. 

This  eminent  perfon,  on  account  of  his  early  talents, 
and  great  proficiency  in  learning,  wTas  compared  to 
the  celebrated  Picus  de  Mirandola,  who  was  one  of 
the  wonders  of  human  nature.  His  knowledge,  though 
various  and  extenfive,  appeared  to  be  greater  than 
it  really  was  )  as  he  had  all  the  powers  of  elocution 
and  addrefs  to  recommend  it.  He  knew  how  to 
fhine  in  a  circle  of  ladies  or  philofophers  ;  and  was  as 
much  attended  to  when  he  fpoke  on  the  moft  trivial 
fubje&s,  as  when  he  converfed  on  the  moft  important.  It 
is  faid  that  one  of  the  princes  of  Italy,  who  had  no 
child,  w*as  defirous  that  his  princefs  fhould  biing  him  a 
fon  by  S'r  Kenelm,  whom  he  efteemed  a  juft  model  of 
perfection. 

DIGEST,  ( D'geftum ),  a  colleClion  of  the  Roman 
laws,  ranged  and  digefted  under  proper  titles,  by  order 
of  the  emperor  Juftinian. 

That  prince  gave  his  chancellor  Tribonianus  a  com- 
miftion  for  this  purpofe  ;  who,  in  confequence  thereof, 
chofe  fixteen  jurifconfulti,  or  lawyers,  to  work  upon 
the  fame.  Thefe,  accordingly,  took  out  the  beft  and 
fiiK-ft  dccifions  from  the  two  thoufarid  volumes  of  the 
ancient  jurifconfulti,  and  reduced  them  all  into  one 
body  ;  which  wTas  publithed  in  the  year  533,  under  the 
name  of  the  Digejl,  To  this  the  emperor  gave  the 
force  of  a  law,  by  a  letter  at  the  head  of  the  work, 
which  ferves  it  as  a  preface. 

The  Digeft  makes  the  firft  part  of  the  Roman  law, 
and  the  firft  volume  of  the  corpus  or  body  of  the  civil 
law,  contained  in  fifty  books.  It  was  tranflated  into 
Greek  under  the  fame  emperor,  and  called  PandeBa. 

See  Pandects. 

Cujas  fays,  that  Digefl  is  a  common  name  for  all 
books  difpofed  in  a  good  order  and  economy  5  and 
hence  it  is  that  Tertullian  calls  the  G'ofpel  of  St  Luke 
a  Digeft. 

Hence  alfo  abridgments  of  the  common  law'  are 
G  g  denominated 
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Digeftion  denominated  digefs  of  the  numerous  cafes,  arguments, 
ii  readings,  pleadings,  &c.  difperfed  in  the  year  books, 
Digger  and  other  reports  and  books  of  law,  reduced  under 
v  proper  heads  or  common  places.  The  firft  was  that 

of  Statham,  which  comes  as  low  as  Henry  VI.  That 

of  Fitzherbert  was  publi(hed  in  15 *6;  Brook’s  in 
1573,  of  which  Hughes’s  publifhed  in  1663,  is  a  fe- 
quel.  Rolls,  Danvers,  and  Nelfon,  have  alfo  publifhed 
Digefts  or  abridgments  of  this  kind,  including  the 
cafes  of  later  days  ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  New 
Abridgment,  Viner’s  Abridgment,  &c. 

DIGESTION,  in  the  animal  economy,  is  the  dif- 
folution  of  the  aliments  into  fuch  minute  parts  as  are 
fit  to  enter  the  la&eal  veffels,  and  circulate  with  the 
mafs  of  blood.  See  Anatomy  Index . 

Digestion,  in  Chemifry ,  is  an  operation  which  con- 
fifts  in  expofing  bodies  to  a  gentle  heat,  in  proper  vef- 
fcls,  and  during  a  certain  time.  This  operation  is  very 
lifeful  to  favour  the  aftion  of  certain  fubftances  upon 
each  other;  as,  f°r  example,  of  well  calcined,  dry, 
fixed  alkali  upon  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine.  When  tfcele 
two  fubftances  are  digefted  together  in  a  matrafs,  with 
a  gentle  fand-bath  heat,  the  fpirit  of  wine  acquires  a 
yellow-reddifh  colour,  and  an  alkaline  quality.  The 
fpirit  would  not  fo  well  acquire  thefe  qualities  by  a 
ftronger  and  fhorter  heat. 

DIGESTIVE,  in  Medicine,  fuch  remedies  as 
ftrengthen  and  increafe  the  tone  of  the  ftomach,  and 
affift  in  the  digeftion  of  foods.  To  this  clafs  belong 
all  ftomachics  and  ftrengtheners  or  corroborants. 

Digestive,  in  Surgery ,  denotes  a  fort  of  unguent, 
plafter,  or  the  like,  that  ripens  and  prepares  the  matter 
of  wounds,  &c.  for  fuppuration.  . 

DIGGES,  Leonard,  an  eminent  mathematician 
In  the  1 6th  century,  was  defeended  from  an  an¬ 
cient  family,  and  born  at  Digges-court  in  the  parifh 
of  Barham  in  Kent ;  but  in  what  year  is  not  known. 
He  was  educated  for  fome  time  at  Oxford,  where  he 
laid  a  good  foundation  of  learning.  Retiring  from  thence, 
he  profecuted  his  ftudies,  and  became  an  excellent  ma¬ 
thematician,  a  fkilful  architea,  and  an  expert  furveyor 
of  land,  &c.  He  compofed  feveral  books  :  as,  i.Jetto- 
nicum  :  briefly  fhewing  the  exaft  Meafurmg,  and  fpeedyx 

Reckoning  of  all  manner  of  Lknds,  Squares,  limber, 

Stones,  Steeples,  &c.  I  ^6,  4to.  Augmented  and  pub- 
-  *  -  'rN'  -  - - ~  i  and 


lifhed  again  by  his  fon  Thomas  Digges,  in  1592 
alfo  reprinted  in  1647 — 2.  A  Geometrical  Praflical 
Treatife,  named  Pantomctria,  in  three  books.  I  his  he 
left  in  manufeript ;  but  after  his  death,  his  (on  fupplied 
fuch  parts  of  it  as  were  obfeure  and  imperfect,  and  pub- 
lifhed  it  in  1591,  folio  ;  fubjoining,  “A  Difcourfe 
Geometrical  of  the  five  regular  and  Platonic  bodies, 
containing  fundry  theoretical  and  praftical  proportions, 
arifing  by  mutual  conference  of  thefe  folids,  Inlcnp- 
tion,  Circumfcription,  and  Transformation.  3  .Prog- 

noftication  Everlafting  of  right  good  eflfea  :  or  Choice 
Rules  to  iudge  the  Weather  by  the  Sun,  Moon,  and 
Stars,  &c.  in  410.  i5J5.  *556,  ar,d  *564  :  ^rrefled 
and  augmented  by  his  fon,  with  d.vers  general  tables, 
and  many  compendious  rules,  in  4to,  1 592*  He  aie“  a' 
bout  the  year  1574. 

Digges,  Thomas,  only  fon  of  Leonard  Digges, 
after  a  liberal  education  from  his  tendereft  years,  went 
and  ftudied  for  fome  time  at  Oxford  ;  and  by  the  im¬ 
provements  he  made  there,  and  the  fubfequent  mftruc- 


tions  of  his  learned  father,  became  one  of  the  beft  ma-  Digues, 
thematicians  of  his  age.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  fent  ,DlSglng- 
fome  forces  to  aflift  the  oppreffed  inhabitants  of  the 
Netherlands,  Mr  Digges  was  appointed  mufter-mafter 
general  bf  them  ;  by  which  he  became  well  fkilled  in 
military  affairs  ;  as  his  writings  afterward  (hewed.  He 
died  in  159 5. 

Mr  Digges,  befide  revifing,  combing,  and  enlarg¬ 
ing  fome  pieces  of  his  father’s  already  mentioned,  wrote 
and  publifhed  the  following  learned  works  himfelf:  viz. 

I .  Alee five  Scala  Mathematics;  or  Mathematical' Wings 
or  Ladders,  1573,  4to  :  A  book  which  contains  feve¬ 
ral  demonftrations  for  finding  the  parallaxes  of  any  co¬ 
met,  or  other  celeftial  body,  with  a  corre£lion  of  the 
errors  in  the  ufe  of  the  ladius  aftronomicus. — 2.  An 
Arithmetical  Military  Treatife,  containing  fo  much  of 
Arithmetic  as  is  neceffary  towards  military  difciplinp, 

1579,  4to. _ 3.  A  Geometrical  Treatife,  named  Stratio - 

/Kw/requifite  for  the  perfection  of  Soldiers,  1579,  4to. 

This  was  begun  by  his  father,  but  finifhed  by  himfelf. 

They  were  both  reprinted  together  in  15 90,  with  feve¬ 
ral  additions  and  amendments,  under  this  title  :  “  An 
Arithmetical  WarlikeTreatife,  named  Stratioticos ,  com- 
pendioufly  teaching  the  feience  of  Numbers,  as  well  in 
Fractions  as  Integers,  and  fo  much  of  the  Rules  and 
Equations  Algebraical,  and  art  of  Numbers  Coflical, 
as  are  requifite  for  the  profeflion  of  a  fouldier.  To¬ 
gether  with  the  Moderne  militaire  difeipline,  offices, 
lawes,  and  orders  in  every  well-governed  campe  and 
armie,  inviolably  to  be  obferved.”  At  the  end  of  this 
work  there  are  two  pieces  ;  the  firft,  “  A  briefe  and  true 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  earle  of  Leycefter, 
for  the  reliefe  of  the  town  of  Sluce,  from  his  arrival  at 
Vlifliing,  about  the  end  of  June  1587,  untill  the  furren- 
drie  thereof  26  Julii  next  enfuing.  Whereby  it  (hall 
plainlie  appear,  his  excellencie  wTas  not  in  any  fault  for 
the  Ioffe  of  that  towne  the  fecond,  “  A  briefe  dif¬ 
courfe  what  orders  were  beft  for  repulfing  of  foraine 
forces,  if  at  any  time  they  fhould  invade  us  by  fea  in 
Kent  or  elfewhere.”— 4.  A  perfeft  Defcription  of  the 
Celeftial  Orbs,  according  to  the  moil  ancient  doCtrine 
of  the  Pythagoreans,  &c.  This  was  placed  at  the  end 
of  his  father’s  “  Prognoftication  Everlafting,  &c.” 
printed  in  1 592,  410.-5.  A  humble  Motive  for  Affo- 
ciation  to  maintain  the  religion  eftablifhed,  i6ot,  8vo. 

To  which  is  added,  his  Letter  to  the  fame  purpofe  to 
the  archbiftiops  and  bifhops  of  England. — 6.  England’s 
Defence  :  or,  A  Treatife  concerning  Invafion.  This 
is  a  trad  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  printed  at  the 
end  of  his  Stratioticos,  and  called,  A  briefe  Difcourfe, 

&c.  It  was  written  in  1599,  but  not  publiftied  till 
j686.— 7.  A  Letter  printed  before  Dr  John  Dee’s 
Parallatics  Comment  ationis  praxcofque  nucleus  quidam , 

1573,  4to.— Befide  thefe,  and  his  Nova  Corpora ,  he 
left  feveral  mathematical  treatifes  ready  for  the  prefs  ; 
which,  by  reafon  of  lawfuits  and  other  avocations,  he 
was  hindered  from  publilhing.  .  . 

DIGGING,  among  miners,  is  appropriated  to  the 
operation  of  freeing  any  kind  of  ore  from  the  bed  or 
ft ra turn  in  which  it  lies,  where  every  ftroke  ot  their 
tools  turns  to  account  :  in  contradiftinClion  to  the  o- 
penings  made  in  fcarch  of  fuch  ore,  which  are  called 
hatches ,  ox  e (Jay -hatches  ;  and  the  operation  itfelf,  tracing 

of  mines ,  or  hatching .  ,  .  .  r 

When  a  bed  of  ore  is  difeovered,  the  beelc-men,  lo 

called 
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called  from  the  inftruittent  they  ufe,  which  is  a  kind  of 
pickaxe,  free  the  ore  from  the  foftils  around  it;  and  the 
{hovel-men  throw  it  up  from  one  (hamble  to  another, 
till  it  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  hatch. 

In  fome  mines,  to  fave  the  expence  as  well  as  fatigue 
of  the  (hovel-men,  they  raife  the  ore  by  means  of  a 
winder  and  two  buckets,  one  of  which  goes  up  as  the 
other  comes  down. 

DIGIT,  in  AJlronomy ,  the  twelfth  part  of  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  fun  or  moon,  ufed  to  exprefs  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  an  eclipfe.  Thus  an  eclipfe  is  faid  to  be  of  (ix 
digits,  when  fix  of  thefe  parts  are  hid. 

Digits,  or  Monades, ,  in  Arithmetic ,  fignify  any  in¬ 
teger  under  i o  5  as  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  by 
means  of  which  all  numbers  are  ex  prefled. 

Digit  is  alfo  a  meafure  taken  from  the  breadth  of 
the  finger.  It  is  properly  three  fourths  of  an  inch,  and 
contains  the  meafure  of  four  barley  corns  laid  breadth- 
wife. 

DIGITALIS,  fox-glove  :  A  genus  of  plants,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  didynamia  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  28th  order,  Luridce.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

Fox-glove  has  been  employed  in  cafes  of  hsemoptvfis, 
of  phthifis,  and  of  mania,  with  apparent  good  effeds  : 
but  its  ufe  in  thefe  difeafes  is  much  lefs  common  than 
in  dropfy.  It  fhould  be  adminiftered  with  great  cau¬ 
tion.  See  Medicine,  and  Materia  Medica  Index . 

^  DIGITATED,  among  botanifls.  See  Botany 
Index. 

DIGL\  PH,  in  Architecture ,  a  kind  of  imperfect 
triglyph,  confole,  or  the  like  ;  wfith  two  channels  or 
engravings,  either  circular  or  angular. 

DIGNE,  an  epifcopal  town  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Alps,  formerly  Provence,  in  France,  famous 
for  the  baths  that  are  near  it.  It  is  feated  on  a  river 
called  Bleone,  30  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Embrun,  in  E. 
Long.  6.  12.  N.  Lat.  44.  10. 

DIGNITARY,  in  the  canon  law,  a  perfon  w*ho 
holds  a  dignity,  that  is,  a  benefice  which  gives  him 
fome  pre-eminence  over  mere  priefts  and  canons.  Such 
is  a  bifliop,  dean,  archdeacon,  prebendary,  &c. 

DIGNITY,  as  applied  to  the  titles  of  noblemen, 
fignifies  honour  and  authority.  And  dignity  may  be 
divided  into  fuperior  and  inferior;  as  the  titles  of  duke, 
carl,  baron,  &c.are  the  higheft  names  of  dignity  ;  and 
thofe  of  baronet,  knight,  ferjeant  at  law,  &c.  the  low- 
eft.  Nobility  only  can  give  fo  high  a  name  of  dignity 
as  to  fupply  the  want  of  a  furname  in  legal  proceed¬ 
ings  ;  and  as  the  omiflion  of  a  name  of  dignity  may  be 
pleaded  in  abatement  of  a  writ,  &c.  fo  it  may  be  where 
a  peer  who  has  more  than  one  name  of  dignity,  is  not 
named  by  the  moft  noble.  No  temporal  dignity  of 
any  foreign  nation  can  give  a  man  a  higher  title  here 
than  that  of  esquire. 

Dignity,  in  the  human  chafer,  the  oppofite  of 
Meannefs. 

Man  is  endued  with  a  sense  of  the  worth  and  ex¬ 
cellence  of  his  nature  :  he  deems  it  more  perfect  than 
that  of  the  other  beings  around  him  ;  and  he  perceives 
that  the  perfedion  of  his  nature  confifts  in  virtue,  par- 
ticukdy  in  virtues  of  the  higheft  rank.  To  exprefs 
that  fenfe,  the  term  dignity  is  appropriated.  Further, 
to  behave  with  dignity,  and  to  refrain  from  all  mean 
actions,  is  felt  to  be,  not  a  virtue  only,  but  a  duty  : 
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it  is  a  duty  every  man  owes  to  himfelf.  By  ading  ih  Dignity, 
that  manner,  he  attrads  love  and  efteem  :  by  adling 
meanly,  or  below  himfelf,  he  is  difapproved  and  con¬ 
temned. 

This  fenfe  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature  reaches 
even  our  pleafures  and  amufements.  If  they  enlarge 
the  mind  by  railing  grand  or  elevated  emotions,  or  if 
they  humanize  the  mind  by  exercifing  our  fympathy^ 
they  are  approved  as  fuited  to  the  dignity  of  our  na¬ 
ture:  if  they  contrad  the  mind  by  fixing  it  on  trivial  ob- 
jc£ts,  they  are  contemned  as  not  fuited  to  the  dignity 
of  our  nature.  Hence,  in  general,  every  occupation, 
whether  of  ufe  or  amufement,  that  correfponds  to  the 
dignity  of  man,  is  termed  manly ;  and  every  occupa¬ 
tion  below  his  nature,  is  termed  childijh . 

To  thofe  who  ftudy  human  nature,  there  is  a  point 
which  has  always  appeared  intricate ;  How  comes  it 
that  generofity  and  courage  are  more  efteemed,  and 
beftow  more  dignity,  than  good  nature,  or  even  jus¬ 
tice  ;  though  the  latter  contribute  more  than  the  for¬ 
mer  to  private  as  well  as  to  public  happinefs  ?  This 
queftion,  bluntly  propofed,  might  puzzle  even  a  phi- 
lofopher ;  but,  by  means  of  the  foregoing  obferva- 
tions,  will  eafily  be  folved.  Human  virtues,  like  o- 
ther  objeds,  obtain  a  rank  in  our  eftimation,  not 
from  their  utility,  which  is  a  fubjed  of  reflexion,  but 
from  the  dired  impreftion  they  make  on  us.  Juftice 
and  good  nature  are  a  fort  of  negative  virtues,  that 
fcarce  make  any  impreftion  but  when  they  are  tranf- 
grelTed  :  courage  and  generofity,  on  the  contrary,  pro¬ 
ducing  elevated  emotions,  enliven  the  great  fenfe  of 
a  man’s  dignity,  both  in  himfelf  and  in  others  ;  and 
for  that  reafon,  courage  and  generofity  are  in  higher 
regard  than  the  other  virtues  mentioned  :  we  deferibe 
them  as  grand  and  elevated,  as  of  greater  dignity,  and 
more  praifeworthy. 

This  leads  us  to  examine  more  diredly  emotions  and 
paflions  with  refped  to  the  prefent  fubjed  :  and  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  form  a  fcale  of  them,  beginning  wfith 
the  meaneft,  and  afeending  gradually  to  thofe  of  the 
higheft  rank  and  dignity.  Pleafure  felt  as  at  the  or¬ 
gan  of  fenfe,  named  corporeal  pleafure ,  is  perceived  to 
be  low  ;  and  when  indulged  to  excefs,  is  perceived  al¬ 
fo  to  be  mean  ;  for  that  reafon,  perfonsof  any  delicacy 
diflemble  the  pleafure  they  take  in  eating  and  drink- 
The  pleafures  of  the  eye  and  ear,  having  no  or¬ 
ganic  feeling,  and  being  free  from  any  fenfe  of  mean¬ 
nefs,  are  indulged  without  any  fhame  :  they  even  rife 
to  a  certain  degree  of  dignity  when  their  objeds  are 
grand  or  elevated.  The  fame  is  the  cafe  of  the  fym- 
pathetic  paflions  :  a  virtuous  perfon  behaving  with  for¬ 
titude  and  dignity  under  cruel  misfortunes,  makes  a 
capital  figure  *,  and  the  fympathizing  fpedator  feels  in 
himfelf  the  fame  dignity.  Sympathetic  diftrefs  at  the 
fame  time  never  is  mean  :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  agree¬ 
able  to  the  nature  of  a  focial  being,  and  has  general 
approbation.  The  rank  that  love  pofiefles  in  the  fcale 
depends  in  a  great  meafure  on  its  objeds  :  it  pofifefles  a 
low  place  when  founded  on  external  properties  mere¬ 
ly  j  and  is  mean  when  beflowed  on  a  perfon  of  inferior 
rank  without  any  extraordinary  qualification:  but 
when  founded  on  the  more  elevated  internal  properties, 
it  aflumes  a  confiderable  degree  of  dignity.  The  lame 
is  the  cafe  of  friendfhip.  When  gratitude  is  warm, 
it  animates  the  mind  ;  but  it  Icarce  rifes  to  dignity. 

G  g  2  Joy 
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Dignity.  Joy  bellows  dignity  when  it  proceeds  from  an  elevated  occupations 


J  caufe.  ^  #  ... 

If  we  can  depend  upon  induction,  dignity  is  not  a 
property  of  any  difagreeable  paflion  :  one  is  flight,  an¬ 
other  fevere  \  one  deprefles  the  mind,  another  animates 
it :  but  there  is  no  elevation,  far  lefs  dignity,  in  any 
of  them.  Revenge,  in  particular,  though  it  inflame 
and  fwell  the  mind,  is  not  accompanied  with  dignity, 
not  even  with  elevation  :  it  is  not  however  felt  as  mean 
or  grovelling,  unlefs  when  it  takes  indirect  meafures 
for  gratification.  Shame  and  remorfe,  though  they 
fink  the  fpirits,  are  not  mean.  Pride,  a  difagreeable 
paftion,  beflows  no  dignity  in  the  eye  of  a  fpettator. 
Vanity  always  appears  mean  *,  and  extremely  fo  wnere 
founded,  as  commonly  happens,  on  trivial  qualifica¬ 
tions. 

We  proceed  to  the  pleafures  of  the  underftandmg, 
which  poiTefs  a  high  rank  in  point  of  dignity.  Of  this 
every  one  will  be  ienfible,  when  he  confiders  the  im¬ 
portant  truths  that  have  been  laid  open  by  fcience  ; 
inch  as  general  theorems,  and  the  general  laws  that 
govern  the  material  and  moral  worlds.  The  pleafures 
of  the  underilanding  are  fuited  to  man  as  a  rational  and 
contemplative  being,  and  they  tend  not  a  little  to  en¬ 
noble  bis  nature  ;  even  to  the  Deity  he  flretcheth  h.s 
contemplations,  which,  in  the  diicovery  of  infinite 
power,  vvifdom,  and  benevolence,  afford  delight  of  the 
mod  exalted  kind.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  fine 
arts,  iludied  as  a  rational  fcience,  afford  entertainment 
of  great  dignity  \  fuperior  far  to  what  they  afford  as  a 

fubje£l  of  tafte  merely.  . 

But  contemplation,  however  in  ltfelf  valuable,  is 
chiefly  refpe&ed  as  fubfervient  to  a£lion  j  for  man  is 
intended  to  be  more  an  a6live  than  a  contemplative 
being.  He  accordingly  (hows  more  dignity  in  adlion 
than  in  contemplation  :  generofity,  magnanimity,  he- 
roiftn,  raife  his  charafter  to  the  higheft  pitch  :  thefe 
bed  exprefs  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  advance 
him  nearer  to  divinity  than  any  other  of  his  attri¬ 
butes.  i  r  r 

Having  endeavoured  to  affign  the  efficient  caute  ot 
dignity  and  meannefs,  by  unfolding  the  principle  on 
which  they  are  founded,  we  proceed  to  explain  the  fi¬ 
nal  caufe  of  the  dignity  or  meannefs  bellowed  upon  the 
feveral  particulars  above  mentioned,  beginning  with 
corporeal  pleafures.  Thefe,  as  far  as  ufeful,  are,  like 
iufiice,  fenced  with  fufficient  fanaions  to  prevent  their 
being  negleaid  :  hunger  and  third  are  painful  fenfa- 
tions  *,  and  we  are  incited  to  animal  love  by  a  vigorous 
propenfity  :  were  "corporeal  pleafures  dignified  over  and 
above  with  a  place  in  a  high  clafs,  they  would  infal¬ 
libly  overturn  the  balance  of  the  mind,  by  outweigh¬ 
ing  the  focial  affeflions.  This  is  a  fatisfaaory  final 
caufe  for  refufing  to  thefe  pleafures  any  degree  of  dig¬ 
nity  :  and  the  final  caufe  is  not  lefs  evident  of  their 
meannefs  wdien  they  are  indulged  to  excefs.  The 
more  refined  pleafures  of  external  fenfe,  conveyed  by 
the  eye  and  the  ear  from  natural  obje&s  and  from  the 
fine  arts,  defer ve  a  high  place  in  our  efteem,  becaufe 
of  their  fmgular  and  extenfive  utility  :  in  feme  cafes 
they  rife  to  a  confiderable  dignity  5  and  the  veiy  low¬ 
ed  pleafures  of  the  kind  are  never  edeemed  mean  or 
grovelling.  The  pleafure  arifmg  from  wit,  humour, 
ridicule,  or  from  what  is  Amply  ludicrous,  is  ufeful, 
by  relaxing  the  mini  after  the  fatigue  of  more  manly 
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.  but  the  mind,  when  it  furrenders  ltfelf  Dignity 
to  pleafure  of  that  kind,  lofes  its  vigour,  and  finks 
gradually  into  doth.  The  place  this  pleafure  occupies  w— . 
in  point  of  dignity  is  adjufted  to  thefe  vievCs  :  to  make 
it  ufeful  as  a  relaxation,  it  is  not  branded  with  mean¬ 
nefs  ;  to  prevent  its  ufurpation,  it  is  removed  from 
that  place  but  a  fingle  degree  :  no  man  values  himfelf 
for  that  pleafure,  even  during  gratification  5  and  if 
have  engroffed  more  of  his  time  than  is  requifite 


for  relaxation,  he  looks  back  with  fome  degree  of 

fhame.  . 

In  point  of  dignity,  the  focial  emotions  rile  above 
the  felfifh,  and  much  above  thofe  of  the  eye  and  ear  *, 
man  is  by  his  nature  a  focial  being  }  and  to  qualify  him 
for  fociety,  it  is  wifely  contrived  that  he  diould  value 
himfelf  more  for  being  focial  than  felfifh. 

The  excellency  of  man  is  chiefly  difcernihle  in  the 
great  improvements  he  is  fufceptible  of  in  fociety  : 
thefe,  by  perfeverance,  may  be  carried  on  progreflive- 
ly,  above  any  aflignable  limits j  and  even  abftratf  ing 
from  revelation,  there  is  great  probability  that  the 
progrefs  begun  here  will  be  completed  in  fome  future 
date.  Now,  as  all  valuable  improvements  proceed 
from  the  exercife  of  our  rational  faculties,  the  Author 
of  our  nature,  in  order  to  excite  us  to  a  due  ufe  of 
thefe  faculties,  hath  adigned  a  high  rank  to.  the  plea¬ 
fures  of  the  underilanding  :  their  utility,  with  retpeCt 
to  this  life  as  well  as  a  future,  entitles  them  to  that 
rank. 

But  as  aaion  is  the  aim  of  all  our  improvements, 
virtuous  a6lions  jullly  pofiefs  the  higheft  of  all  the 
ranks.  Thefe,  we  find,  are  by  nature  diftnbuted  in- 
to  different  claffes,  and  the  firft  in  point  of  dignity  af- 
figned  to  aftions  that  appear  not  the  firft  in  point  ot 
ufe  :  generofitv,  for  example,  in  the  fetife  of  mankind 
is  more  refpefted  than  juftice,  though  the  latter  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  more  effential  to  fociety  j  and  magnanimity, 
heroifm,  undaunted  courage,  rife  ftill  higher  in  our 
efteem  j  the  reafon  of  which  is  explained  above. 

Dignity,  in  Oratory ,  is  one  of  the  three  parts  of 
general  elocution  •,  and  confifts  in  the  right  ufe  of  tropes 
and  figures.  See  Oratory,  N°  48.  .  . 

DIGRESSION,  in  Oratory ,  is  defined  by  Ouinti- 
lian,  agreeably  to  the  etymology  of  the  word,  to  be 
a  going  off  from  the  fubjeft  we  are  upon  to  fome  dif¬ 
ferent  thing,  which,  however,  may  be  of  fervice  to  it. 

See  Oratory,  N°  37.  , 

DIGYN1A,  (from  $<?,  twice,  and  yv»n,  a  woman), 
the  name  of  an  order  or  fecondary  divaiion  in  each  of 
the  firft  13  clafles,  except  the  9th,  in  Linnteus  s  iexual 
method  ;  confiding  of  plants,  which  to  the  claflic  cha- 
rafter,  whatever  it  is,  add  the  circumftance  of  having 
two  ftvles  or  female  organs.  .  , 

DII  the  divinities  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  ot  the 
earth,  were  very  numerous.  Every  objeft  which  cauf- 
ed  terror,  infpired  gratitude,  or  affluence, 

received  the  tribute  of  veneration.  Man  faw  a  fupe¬ 
rior  agent  in  the  ftars,  the  elements,  or  the  trees ;  and 
fuppofed  that  the  waters  which  communicated  fertility 
to  his  fields  and  poffeffions,  were  under  the  influence 
and  direction  of  fome  invifible  power  inclined  to  favour 
and  to  benefit  mankind.  Thus  arofe  a  train  of  divini¬ 
ties  which  imagination  arrayed  in  different  forms,  and 
armed  with  different  powers.  They  were  endowed 
with  undemanding,  and  were  actuated  by  the Jim* 
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Bli  paffions  which  daily  affii£t  the  human  race  •  and  thofe 
Jl  children  of  fuperflition  were  appeafed  or  provoked  as 
^  ^°n‘  ,  the  imperfeft  being  which  gave  them  birth.  Their 

wrath  was  mitigated  by  facrifices  and  incenfe,  and 
fometimes  human  vidlims  bled  to  expiate  a  crime 
which  fuperlfition  alone  fuppofed  to  exift.  The  fun, 
from  his  powerful  influence  and  animating  nature,  firft 
attrafted  the  notice  and  claimed  the  adoration  of  the 
uncivilized  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  The  moon  alfo 
was  honoured  with  facrifices  and  addrefied  in  prayers } 
and  after  immortality  had  been  liberally  beffowed  on 
all  the  heavenly  bodies,  mankind  claffed  among  their 
deities  the  brute  creation,  and  the  cat  and  the  fow 
Hi  a  red  equally  with  Jupiter  himfelf,  the  father  of  gods 
and  men,  the  devout  .veneration  of  their  votaries.  This 
immenfe  number  of  deities  has  been  divided  into  dif¬ 
ferent  claffes  according  to  the  will  and  pleafure  of  the 
mythologies.  The  Romans,  generally  fpeaking,  rec¬ 
koned  two  claffes  of  the  gods,  the  dii  majorum  gen¬ 
tium,  or  dn  confentes ,  and  the  dii  minorum  gentium . 
The  former  were  12  in  number,  lix  males  and  fix  fe¬ 
males.  [Fid.  Consentes.]  In  the  clafs  of  the  latter 
were  ranked  all  the  gods  which  were  worfhipped  in 
different  parts  of  the  earth.  Befides  thefe  there  were 
fome  called  dii  feleBi,  fometimes  claffed  with  the  12 
greater  gods  j  thefe  were  Janus,  Saturn,  the  Genius, 
the  Moon,  Pluto,  and  Bacchus.  There  were  alfo  fome 
called  demigods,  that  is,  who  deferved  immortality 
by  the  greatnefs  of  their  exploits,  and  for  their  uncom¬ 
mon  fervices  to  mankind.  Among  thefe  were  Priapus, 
Vertumnus,  Hercules,  and  thofe  whofe  parents  were 
fome  of  the  immortal  gods.  Befides  thefe,  all  the  paf- 
fions  and  the  moral  virtues  were  reckoned  as  powerful 
deities,  and  temples  were  raifed  to  a  goddefs  of  con¬ 
cord,  peace,  See.  According  to  the  authority  of  He- 
fiod,  there  were  no  lefs  than  30,000  gods  that  inhabit¬ 
ed  the  earth,  and  were  guardians  of  men,  all  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  power  of  Jupiter.  To  thefe,  fucceeding 
ages  have  added  an  almofl  equal  number  ;  and  indeed 
they  were  fo  numerous,  and  their  functions  fo  various, 
that  we  find  temples  eredled,  and  f?crifices  offered,  to 
unknown  gods.  It  is  obfervable,  that  all  the  gods  of 
the  ancients  have  lived  upon  earth  as  mere  mortals  \ 
and  even  Jupiter,  who  was  the  ruler  of  heaven,  is  re- 
prefented  by  the  mythologies  as  a  hcdplels  child  5  and 
we  are  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars  that  attend¬ 
ed  the  birth  and  education  of  Juno.  In  procefs  of 
time,  not  only  good  and  virtuous  men,  who  had  been 
the  patrons  of  learning  and  the  fupporters  of  liberty, 
but  alfo  thieves  and  pirates,  were  admitted  among  the 
gods,  and  the  Roman  fenate  courteoufly  granted  im¬ 
mortality  to  the  mod  cruel  and  abandoned  of  their  em¬ 
perors. 

DIJ  AMBUS,  in  Poetry ,  the  foot  of  a  Latin  verfe 
of  four  fyllables  >  it  is  compounded  of  two  iambics ,  as 
/event  as. 

DIJON,  an  ancient,  and  very  confiderable  town  of 
France  j  formerly  capital  of  Burgundy,  and  of  the  Di- 
jonois  ;  now  the  epifcopal  town  of  the  department  of 
Cote  d’Or.  Before  the  revolution  it  had  a  parliament, 
a  mint,  an  univerfity,  academy  of  fciences,  an  abbey, 
and  a  citadel.  Molt  part  of  the  churches  3nd  public 
flru&ures  are  very  beautiful,  and  in  one  of  the  fquares 
there  was  an  equertrian  flatue  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is 
fcated  in  a  very  pleafant  plain,  between  two  fmall  ri¬ 


vers,  which  produces  excellent  wine.  It  contains  Bike 
20,000  inhabitants.  E.  Long.  c.  7.  N.  Lat.  47.  10.  II  . 

DIKE,  a  ditch  or  drain,  made  for  the  paffage  of  ^  ^ma< 
waters. — The  word  feems  formed  from  the  verb  to  dig ; 
though  others  choofe  to  derive  it  from  the  Dutch,  diik, 
a  dam,  fea-bank,  or  wall. 

Dike,  or  Dyke,  alfo  denotes  a  work  of  Hone,  tim¬ 
ber  or  fafeines,  raifed  to  oppofe  the  entrance  or  paf¬ 
fage  of  the  waters  of  the  fea,  a  river,  lake,  or  the  like. 

—  The  word  comes  from  the  Flemifh  dyk ,  or  ditk,  a 
heap  of  earth  to  bound  or  Hem  the  water.  Junius 
and  Menage  take  the  Flemifh  to  have  borrowed  their 
word  from  the  Greek  rei^ot,  wall.  Guichard  derives 
it  from  the  Hebrew  daghah.  Thefe  dikes  are  uftially 
elevations  of  earth,  with  hurdles  of  flakes,  flones,  and 
other  matters. 

The  dike  of  Rochelle  is  made  with  veffels  faflened 
to  the  bottom.  I  he  dikes  of  Holland  are  frequently 
broke  through,  and  drown  lar^e  trails  of  land. 

DILAPIDATION,  in  Law,  a  wafleful  defl  roving 
or  letting  buildings,  eipeciJly  parfonage  houses,  &:c. 
run  to  decay,  for  want  of  necefiary  reparation.  If  the 
clergy  negle£l  to  repair  the  houfes  belonging  to  their 
benefices,  the  bifhop  may  feqneffer  the  profits  thereof 
for  that  purpofe.  And  in  thefe  cafes,  a  profecution 
may  be  brought,  either  in  the  fpiritual  court  or  at  com¬ 
mon  law,  againff  the  incumbent  himfelf,  or  againft  his 
executor  or  adminillrator. 

DILATATION,  in  Phyjlcsy  a  motion  of  the  parts 
of  any  body,  by  which  it  is  fo  expanded  as  to  occupy 
a  greater  fpace.  This  expanfive  motion  depends  upon 
the  elaflic  power  of  the  body,  whence  it  appears  that 
dilatation  is  different  from  rarefa&ion,  this  lafl  being 
produced  by  means  of  heat. 

DILATATORES,  in  Anatomy ,  a  name  given  to 
feversil  mufcles  in  the  human  body.  See  Anatomy, 

Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

DILATORY  pleas,  in  Law ,  are  fuch  as  are  put 
in  merely  for  delay  •,  and  there  may  be  a  demurrer  to 
a  dilatory  plea,  or  the  defendant  (hall  be  ordered  to 
plead  better,  &c.  The  truth  of  dilatory  pleas  is  to 
be  made  out  by  affidavit  of  the  fa£l,  &c.  by  flat.  4  and 
5  Anne.  See  Plea. 

D1LATRIS,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  tri- 
andria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index. 

DILEMMA,  in  Logic ,  an  argument  equally  con- 
clufive  by  contrary  fuppofitions.  See  Logic. 

DILIGENCE,  in  Scots  Law ,  lignifies  either  that 
care  and  attention  which  parties  are  bound  to  give,  in 
implementing  certain  contracts  or  trufts,  and  which  va¬ 
ries  according  to  the  nature  of  the  contract  5  or  it 
fignifies  certain  forms  of  law,  whereby  the  creditor 
endeavours  to  operate  his  payment,  either  by  affecting 
the  perfon  or  eftate  of  the  debtor.  See  Law  Index. 

DILL.  See  Aneth  um,  Botany  Index. 
DILLEMBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Wet- 
teravia,  and  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name. 

It  is  fubjeft  to  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Naffau,  and  is 
fituated  in  E.  Long.  8.  24.  N.  Lat.  50.  45. 

DILLENGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Suabia,  with  a  univerfity,  and  where  the  bifhop  of 
Augfburg  refides.  It  is  feated  near  the  Danube,  in 
E.  Long.  10.  20.  N.  Lat.  48.  30. 

D1LLEN1A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
polyandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index. 

DILUTE, 
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Dimfdale. 
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To  dilute  a  body  is  to  render  it  li 
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quid  ;  or,  if  it  were  liquid  before,  to  render  it  more  fo 
f  by  the  addition  of  a  thinner  thereto.  T  hefe  things 
thus  added  are  called  diluents,  or  dilutors . 

DIMACHE,  (from  its,  double ,  and  I  fight)* 

in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  horfemen  firft  inllituted  by  A- 
lexander.  Their  armour  was  lighter  than  that  of  the 
infantry,  and  at  the  fame  time  heavier  than  that  ufed 
by  horfemen,  fo  that  they  could  aft  as  horfe  or  foot 
as  occafion  required. 

DIMENSION,  in  Geometry ,  is  either  length, 
breadth,  or  thicknefs ;  hence,  a  line  hath  one  dimen¬ 
sion,  viz.  length  ;  a  fuperficies  two,  viz.  length  and 
breadth  ;  and  a  body,  or  folid,  has  three,  viz.  length, 
breadth,  and  thicknefs. 

DIMINUTION,  in  ArchiteBure ,  a  contraftion  of 
the  upper  part  of  a  column,  by  which  its  diameter  is 
made  lefs  than  that  of  the  lower  part  *. 

Diminution,  in  Mufic,  is  the  abating  fomething  of 
the  full  value  or  quantity  of  any  note. 

DIMINUTIVE,  in  Grammar ,  a  word  formed  from 
fome  other,  to  foften  or  diminifh  the  force  of  it,  or  to 
fignify  a  thing  is  little  in  its  kind.  hus,  cellule  is  a 
diminutive  of  cell,  globule  of  globe ,  hillock  of  hill. 

DIMISSORY letters,  (Liter* Dimijforia),  in  the 
canon  law,  a  letter  given  by  a  bifhop  to  a  candidate  for 
holy  orders,  having  a  title  in  his  diocefe,  direfted  to 
fome  other  bifliop,  and  giving  leave  for  the  bearer  to 
be  ordained  by  him. 

When  a  perfon  produces  letters  of  ordination  or 
tonfure,  conferred  by  any  other  than  his  own  diocefan, 
he  nuift  at  the  fame  time  produce  the  letters  dimiffory 
given  by  his  own  bifhop,  on  pain  of  nullity. 

Letters  dimiffory  cannot  be  given  by  the  chapter, 
fede  vacante ;  this  being  deemed  an  aft  of  voluntary 
jurifdiftion  which  ought  to  be  referved  to  the  fuc- 
ceffor. 

DIMCERITiE,  a  name  given  to  the  Apollinarifts, 
who  at  firft  held,  that  the  Word  only  affumed  a  human 
body,  without  taking  a  reafonable  foul  like  ours  ;  but 
being  at  length  convinced  by  formal  texts  of  Scripture, 
they  allowed,  that  he  did  affume  afoul,  but  without 
undemanding  ;  the  Word  fupplying  the  want  of  that 
faculty.  From  this  way  of  feparating  the  undemand¬ 
ing  from  the  foul,  they  became  denominated  dimeerites , 
q.  d.  dividers,  feparators,  of  hx,  and  I  divide . 

DIMSDALE,  Thomas,  Baron,  greatly  diftinguifh- 
ed  for  his  praftice  of  inoculation  for  the  fmall-pox, 
was  the  fon  of  a  furgeon  and  apothecary  at  Theydon 
Gernon  in  Effex,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1712.  His 
family  belonged  to  the  fociety  of  Quakers  ;  and.  his 
grandfather  accompanied  William  Penn  to. America; 
but  foon  after  returned  and  fettled  in  his  native  village. 
Thomas  was  brought  up  to  his  profeflion  firff  under  his 
father,  and  afterwards  he  became  a  pupil,  in  St  Thomas 
Hospital,  London.  He  commenced  his  praftice  at 
Hertford  about  1734,  and  married  the  only  daughter 
of  Nathanael  Brafiey,  of  Roxford,  near  that  town,  an 
eminent  banker  it  1  London,  and  reprefentative  of  Hert¬ 
ford  in  four  fucceffive  parliaments.  She. died  in  1744, 
and  left  no  children.  To  relieve  his  mind  under  this 
lofs,  he  voluntarily  offered  his  affiftance  to  the  phyfi- 
cians  and  furgeons  in  the  army  under  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  and  continued  with  it  till  after  the  fur- 
render  of  Carlifle  to  the  king’s  forces,  when  he  recei- 
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ved  the  duke’s  thanks,  and  returned  to  Hertford.  In*  Dimfdale, 
1746  he  married  Anne  lies,  a  relation  of  his  firft  wife,  Dl>  ^  mab 
and  by  her  fortune,  and  that  which  he  acquired  by  the 
death  of  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Dimfdale  of  Hertford^ 
he  retired  from  praftice;  but,  his  family .  becoming 
numerous,  and  feven  of  his  ten  children  being  living, 
he  refumed  it,  and  took  the  degree  of  doftor  of  me¬ 
dicine,  in  1761.  Having  fully  fatisfied  himfelf  about 
the  new  method  of  treating  perfons  under  inoculation 
for  the  fmall-pox,  he  publiftied  his  treatife  on  it  in  1776, 
which  was  foon  circulated  all  over  the  continent,  and 
tranflated  into  all  its  languages,  not  omitting  the 
Ruffian.  He  concludes  with  faying  that,  “  although 
the  whole  procefs  may  have  fome  {hare  in  the  fuccefs, 
it,  in  my  opinion,  confifts  chiefly  in  the  method  of  in¬ 
oculating  with  recent  fluid  matter,  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  patients  at  the  time  of  eruption.”  This 
proof  of  his  profeflional  knowledge  occafioned  his  be¬ 
ing  invited  to  inoculate  the  emprefs  Catherine  and  her 
fon,  in  1768,  of  which  he  gives  a  particular  account  in 


his  T  rafts  on  Inoculation, 78 1.  His  reward  for  this 
was  an  appointment  of  aftual  counfellor  of  ftate  and 
phyfician  to  her  imperial  majefty,  with  an  annuity  of 
500I.  the  rank  of  a  baron  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  to  be 
borne  by  his  eldeft  lawful  defendant  in  fucceffion,  and 
a  black  wing  of  the  Ruffian  eagle  in  a  gold  (Field  iri 
the  middle  of  his  arms,  with  the  cuftomary.helmet, 
adorned  with  the  baron’s  coronet,  over  the  fhield  ;  to 
receive  immediately  io,OOol.  and  2000I.  for  travelling 
charges,  miniature  piftures  of  the  emprefs  and  her  fon, 
and  the  fame  title  to  his  fon,  to  whom  the  grand  duke 
gave  a  gold  fnuff-box,  richly  fet  with  diamonds.  The 
baron  inoculated  numbers  of  people  at  Mofcow ;  and, 
refilling  the  eniprefs’s  invitation  to  refide  as  her  phyfi¬ 
cian  in  Ruflia,  he  and  his  fon  were  admitted  to  a  pri¬ 
vate  audience  of  Frederic  II.  king  of  Pruflia,  at  Sans 
Souci,  and  thence  returned  to  England.  In  1779,  he 
loft  his  fecond  wife,  who  left  him  feven  children..  He 
afterwards  married  Elizabeth  daughter  of.  William 
Dimfdale,  of  Bifhops-Stortford,  who  furvived  him. 
He  was  elefted  reprefentative  of  the  bc*ough  of  Hert¬ 
ford  in  1780;  and  declined  all  praftice,  except  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  He  went  to  Ruffia  once,  more,  in 
1781,  to  inoculate  the  late  emperor  and  his  brother 
Conftantine,  fons  of  the  grand  duke  ;  and,  as  he  paf- 
fed  through  Bruffels,  the  late  emperor,  Jofeph,  recei¬ 
ved  him  in  private,  and  wrote  in  his  prefence  a  letter, 
which  he  was  to  convey  to  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia.  In 
1790,  his  fon,  Baron  Nathanael,  w?as  elefted  lor  the 
borough  of  Hertford,  on  his  refignation  and  retirement 
to  Bath,  for  ieveral  winters;  but  at  laft  he  fixed  alto¬ 
gether  at  Hertford,  and  died,  aged  89,  Dec.  30,  1 800, 
after  an  illnefs  of  about  tbiee  weeks.  About  I7_years 
before  his  death  he  felt  the  fight  of  one  eye  declining, 
having  before  loft  that  of  the  other,  but  recovered 
both  by  the  operation  of  the  cataraft,  by  Wenzel.  . 

DINDYMA,  -orum,  (Virgil,)  from  Dindymus,  -1; 
a  mountain  allotted  by  many  to  Phrygia.  Strabo  has 
two  mountains  of  this  name  ;  one  in  Myna  near  Cy- 
zicus  ;  the  other  in  Gallograecia  near  Peuinus  ;  and 
none  in  Phrygia.  Ptolemy  extends  this  ridge  from 
the  borders  of  Troas,  through  Phrygia,  to  Gallogne- 
cia  :  though  therefore  there  were  two  mountains  called 
Dindymus  in  particular,  both  facred  to  the  mother  o 
the  gods,  and  none  of  them  in  Phrygia  Major  ;  yet 
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Dingwal  there  might  be  feveral  hills  and  eminences  in  it,  on 

Diocefe.  g°ddefs  was  worfhipped,  and  therefore 

— J  called  Dindyma  in  general.  Hence  Cybele  is  furnamed 
Dindymane ,  ( Horace ) . 

DINGWAL,  a  royal  borough  of  Scotland  in  the 
fliire  of  Rofs,  feated  on  the  frith  of  Cromarty,  ly  miles 
well  of  the  town  of  Cromarty.  Near  it  runs  the  river 
Conel,  famous  for  producing  pearls.  W.  Long.  4.  iy. 
N.  Lat.  57.  45.  Dingwal  was,  a  Scotch  barony  in 
the  peifon  of  the  duke  of  Ormond  in  right  of  his  lady, 
but  forfeited  iri  1715. 

DINNER,  the  meal  taken  about  the  middle  of  the 
day. — The  word  is  derived  from  the  French  dfner, 
which  Du  Cange  derives  from  the  barbarous  Latin 
difnare .  Henry  Stephens  derives  it  from  the  Greek 
and  will  have  it  wrote  dipner.  Menage  dedu¬ 
ces  it  from  the  Italian  definare ,  “  to  dine” ;  and  that 
from  the  Latin  dejinere ,  “  to  leave  off  work.” 

It  is  generally  agreed  to  be  the  moft  falutary  to 
make  a  plentiful  dinner,  and  to  eat  fparingly  at  fupper. 
This  is  the  general  pra&ice  among  us.  The  French, 
however,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  Romans,  defer 
their  good  cheer  to  the  evening;  and  Bernardinus  Pa- 
ternus,  an  eminent  Italian  phyfician,  maintains  it  to 
be  the  moft  wholefome  method,  in  a  treatife  exprefsly 
on  the  fubjeft. 

#  The  grand  Tartar  emperor  of  China,  after  he  has 
dined,  makes  publication  by  his  heralds,  that  he  gives 
leave  for  all  the  other  kings  and  potentates  of  the 
earth  to  go  to  dinner;  as  if  they  waited  for  his  leave. 

DINOCRATES,  a  celebrated  architeft  of  Mace¬ 
donia  who  rebuilt  the  temple  of  Ephefus,  when  burnt 
by  Eroftratus,  with  much  more  magnificence  than  be¬ 
fore.  Vitruvius  informs  us  that  Dinocrates  propofed 
to  Alexander  the  Great  to  convert  Mount  Athos  into 
the  figure  of  a  man,  whofe  left  hand  ftiould  contain  a 
walled  city,  and  all  the  rivers  of  the  mount  flow  into 
his  right,  and  from  thence  into  the  fea  !  He  alfo  con¬ 
ceived  a  fcheme  for  building  the  dome  of  the  temple  of 
Arfinoe  at  Alexandria,  of  loadftone  ;  that  fliould  by 
its  attraction  uphold  her  iron  image  in  the  centre,  fuf- 
pended  in  the  air  !  ProjeCts  which  at  leaft  Ihowed  a 
vaft  extent  of  imagination. 

DIO  CHRYSOSTOM,  that  is,  Golden  Mouth ,  a  cele¬ 
brated  orator  and  philofopher  of  Greece,  in  the  firft 
century,  was  born  at  Prufa  in  Bithynia.  He  attempted 
to  perfuade  Vefpafian  to  quit  the  empire  ;  was  hated 
by  Domitiap ;  but  acquired  the  efteem  of  Trajan. 
This  laft  prince  took  pleafure  in  converfing  with  him, 
and  made  him  ride  with  him  in  his  triumphal  chariot. 
There  are  ftill  extant  80  of  Dio’s  orations,  and  fome 
other  of  his  works  ;  the  beft  edition  of  which  is  that 
of  Hermand  Samuel  Raimarus,  in  1750,  in  folio. 

DIOCESE,  or  Diocess,  the  circuit  or  extent  of 
the  jurifdiClion  of  a  Bishop.  The  word  is  formed 
from  the  Greek  SuiKvcts,  government,  adminijl ration  ; 
formed  of  Siciksu,  which  the  ancient  gloffaries  render 
adminiflro ,  moderor ,  ordino  :  hence  hwtrm  tjj?  ttoXms, 
the  adminijlration  or  government  of  a  city. 

Diocese  is  alfo  ufed  in  ancient  authors,  &c.  for  the 
province  of  a  metropolitan. 

Dioc&fs,  was  originally  a  civil  govern¬ 

ment,  or  prefecture,  compofed  of  divers  provinces. 

The  firft  divifion  of  the  empire  into  diocefes  is  ordi¬ 
narily  aferibed  to  Conftantine  5  who  diftributed  the 
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whole  Roman  ftate  into  four,  viz.  the  diocefe  of  Italy, 
the  diocefe  of  Illyria,  that  of  the  Eaft,  and  that  of 
Africa.  And  yet  long  before  Conftantine,  Strabo, 
who  wrote  under  Tiberius,  takes  notice,  lib.  xiii.  p. 
432.  that  the  Romans  had  divided  Afia  into  diocefes; 
and  complains  of  the  confufion  fuch  a  divifion  occafion- 
ed  in  geography,  Afia  being  no  longer  divided  by  peo¬ 
ple,  but  by  diocefes,  each  whereof  had  a  tribunal  or 
court,  where  juftice  was  adminiftered.  Conftantine 
then  was  only  the  inftitutor  of  thofe  large  diocefes, 
which  comprehended  feveral  inetropoles  and  govern- 
ments  ;  the  former  diocefes  only  comprehending  one 
jurifdi£iion  or  diftridt,  or  the  country  that  had  refort 
to  one  judge,  as  appears  from  this  paffage  in  Strabo, 
and  (before  Strabo)  from  Cicero  himfelf,  lib.  iii.  epiJI . 
ad  fa  mil.  9.  and  lib.  xiii.  ep.  67. 

Thus,  at  firft  a  province  included  divers  diocefes  : 
and  afterwards  a  diocefe  came  to  comprife  divers  pro¬ 
vinces..  In  after,  times  the  Roman  empire  became  di¬ 
vided  into  13  diocefes  or  prefedlures ;  though,  in¬ 
cluding  Rome,  and  the  fuburbicary  regions,  there 
were  14.  Thefe  14  diocefes  comprehended  120  pro¬ 
vinces  :.  each  province  had  a  proconful,  who  refided  in 
the  capital  or  metropolis  ;  and  each  diocefe  of  the  em¬ 
pire  had  a  conful,  who  refided  in  the  principal  citv  of 
the  diftria.  J 

On  this  civil  conftitution  the  ecclefiaftical  one  was 
afterwards  regulated  ;  each  diocefe  had  an  ecclefiafti¬ 
cal  vicar  or  primate,  who  judged  finally  of  all  the 
concerns  of  the  church  within  his  territory. 

At  prefent  there  is  fome  further  alteration :  for  dio¬ 
cefe  does  not  now  fignify  an  affemblage  of  divers  pro¬ 
vinces.;  but  is  limited  to  a  Angle  province  under  a  me¬ 
tropolitan,  or  more  commonly  to  the  fingle  jurifdic- 
tion  of  a  bifliop. 

Gul.  Brito  affirms  diocefe  to  be  properly  the  terri¬ 
tory  and  extent  of  a  baptifmal  or  parochial  church  ; 
whence  divers  authors  ufe  the  word  to  fignify  a  Ample 
parifli.  See  Parish. 

DIOCLEIA,  (AiokXux'),  in  antiquity,  a  folemnity 
kept  in  the  fpring  at  Megara,  in  memory  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  hero,  who  died  in  the  defence  of  the  youth  he 
loved. 

DIOCLESIANUS,  Caius  Valerius  Jovius,  a 
celebrated  Roman  emperor,  born  of  an  obfeure  family 
in  Dalmatia  in  245.  He  was  firft  a  common  foldier, 
and  by  merit  and  luccefs  he  gradually  rofe  to  the  office 
of  a  general;  and  at  the.  death  of  Numcrian  in  284  he 
was  in  veiled  with  imperial  power.  In  this  high  ftation 
he  rewarded  the  virtues  and  fidelity  of  Maximian,  who 
had  fhared  with  him  all  the  fubordinate  offices  in  the 
army,  by  making  him  his  colleague  on  the  throne.  He 
created  two  fubordinate  emperors,  Conftantius  and  Ga- 
lerius,  whom,  he  called  Csefars,  whilft  he  claimed  for 
himfelf  and  his  colleague  the  fuperior  title  of  Auguftus. 
Dioclefian  has  been  celebrated  for  his  military  virtues  * 
and  though  he  wTas  naturally  unpoliihed  bv  education 
mid  ftudy,  yet  he  was  the  friend  and  patron  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  true  genius.  He  was  bold  and  refolute,  adive 
and  diligent,  and  w^ell  acquainted  with  the  arts,  which 
will  endear  ffovereign  to  his  people,  and  make  him  re- 
fpecrable  even  in  the  eyes  of  his  enemies.  His  cruelty 
however,  againft  the  followers  of  Chriftianity,  has  been 
deservedly  branded  with  infamy.  After  he  had  reign¬ 
ed  2  2  }ears  in  the  greateft  profperity,  lie  publicly  ab¬ 
dicated 
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D'mdati  dicatcd  the  crown  at  Nicomedia  in  305,  and  retired  to 
a  private  ftation  at  Salona.  Maximian  bis  colleague 
followed  his  example,  but  not  from  voluntary  choice  ; 

'  and  when  he  feme  time  after  endeavoured  to  route  the 
ambition  of  Dioclefian,  and  perfuade  him  to  reailume 
the  imperial  purple,  he  received  for  anfwer,  that  Dio- 
clefian  took  now  more  delight  in  cultivating  his  little 
garden  than  he  formerly  enjoyed  in  a  palace,  when  his 
power  was  extended  over  allthe  earth.  He  lived  nine 
years  after  his  abdication  in  the  greateft  fecunty  and 
enjoyment  at  Salona,  and  died  in  314,  ™  t.he  68th 
year' of  bis  age.  Dioclefian  is  the  firft  fovereign  who 
voluntarily  refigned  his  power.  His  bloody  perfecu-  ■ 
tion  of  the  Chriftians  forms  a  chronological  era,  called 
the  era  of  Dioclefian,  or  of  the  martyrs.  It  « as  for  » 
long  time  in  ufe  in  theological  writings,  and  is  ftill  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Copts  and  Abyflinians.  It  commenced 

Auguft  29.  284.  .  ,  r  r 

DIODATI,  John,  a  famous  miniiter,  and  protei- 
for  of  theology  at  Geneva,  was  born  at  Lucca  in  1579, 
and  died  at  Geneva  in  1652.  He  is  diftinguilhed  by 
tranflations,  I.  Of  the  Bible  into  Italian,  vvith  notes, 
Geneva,  1607.  4to.  The  bell  edition  at  Geneva  in 
1641,  folio.  This  is  faid  to  be  more  a  paraphraie  than 
a  tranflation,  and  the  notes  rather  divine  meditations 
than  critical  refleaions.  2.  Of  the  Bible  into  French, 
Geneva,  1644.  3.  Of  Father  Paul’s  Hiftory  of  the 

Council  of  Trent  into  French.  _ 

DIODIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  te- 
trandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  47th  order,  Stella  tee.  See  Botany Index 
DIODON,  or  SUN-FISH,  a  genus  of  filhes  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  amphibia  nantes.  See  Ichthyo¬ 
logy  Index.  . 

DIODORUS,  an  hiftorian,  furnamed  btctdus  be- 
caufe  he  was  born  at  Argyra  in  Sicily.  He  wrote  a 
hiftory  of  Egypt,  Perfia,  Syria,  Media,  Greece,  Rome, 
and  Carthage  5  and  it  is  faid  that  he  vifited  all  the 
places  of  which  he  has  made  mention  in  his  hiltoiy. 

It  was  the  labour  of  30  years.  He  is,  however,  too 
credulous  in  fome  of  his  narrations;  and  often  wanders 
far  from  the  truth.  He  often  dwells  too  long  upon 
fabulous  reports  and  triding  incidents ;  while  events  ot 
the  greateft  importance  to  hiftory  are  treated  with  bre¬ 
vity,  and  foroetimes  paffed  over  in  filence.  He  lived 
in  the  age  of  Julius  Caefar  and  Auguftus ;  and  fpent 
much  time  at  Rome  to  procure  information,  and  au¬ 
thenticate  his  hiftorical  narrations.  This  important 
work,  which  he  compofed  in  Greek,  contained  40 
books,  of  which  there  are  only  15  remaining.  1  he 
ilyle  is  clear  and  neat,  and  very  fui table  to  hiftory. 
The  beft  edition  is  that  of  Amfterdam,  1743,  m  2  vols 

folio.  .  1  r 

DICECIA,  (from  twice,  and  a  houje  or 

habitation)  two  houfes.  The  name  of  the  22d  clafs  in 
Linnaeus’s  fexual  method,  confiftmg  of  plants,  which 
having  no  hermaphrodite  flowers,  produce  male  and 
female  flowers  on  feparate  roots.  Thefe  latter  on  y 
ripen  feeds  p  but  require  for  that  purpofe,  according  to 
the  fexualifts,  the  vicinity  of  a  male  plant  ;  or  the  al- 
perfion,  that  is,  fprinkling  of  the  male  dull.  From 
the  feeds  of  the  female  flowers  are  raifed  both  male  and 
female  plants.  The  plants  then  in  the  clafs  dicecia  are 
all  male  and  female  ;  not  hermaphrodite,  as  in  the 
greater  number  of  claffes ;  nor  with  male  and  female 


flowers  upon  one  root,  as  in  the  clafs  moncecia  of  the  plopM*. 
fame  author.  See  Botany  Index. 

DIOGENES  of  Apollonia,  m  the  lfland  ot  Crete, 
held  a  confiderable  rank  among  the  philofophers  who 
taught  in  Ionia  before  Socrates  appeared  at  Athens. 

He  was  the  fcholar  and  fucceffor  of  Anaximenes,  and 
in  fome  meafure  reflified  his  mailer’s  opinion  concern¬ 
ing  air  being  the  caufe  of  all  things.  It  is  faid,  that  he 
was  the  firft  who  obferved  that  air  was  capable  of  con- 
denfation  and  rarefaiftion.  He  paffed  for  an  excellent 
philofopher,  and  died  about  the  450th  year  before  the 

Chriftian  era.  r  . 

Diogenes  the  Cynic ,  a  famous  philofopher,  was 
the  fon  of  a  banker  of  Sinope  in  Pontus.  Being  ba- 
ni(hed  with  his  father  for  coining  falfe  money,  he  retired 
to  Athens,  where  he  ftudied  philofophy  under  Antii- 
thenes.  He  added  new  degiees  of  auilerity  to  the  iect 
of  the  Cynics,  and  never  did  any  philofopher  carry  to 
far  a  contempt  for  the  conveniences  of  life.  He  was 
one  of  thofe  extraordinary  men  who  run  every  thing  to 
extremity,  without  excepting  even  reafon  ltleit  ;  and 
who  confirm  the  faying,  that  “  there  is  no  great  ge¬ 
nius  without  a  tinfture  of  madnefs.”  He  lodged  in  a 
tub  *  and  had  no  other  moveables  btfideshis  Itati,  wal- 
let  and  wooden  bowl,  which  lull  he  threw  away  on 
feeing  a  boy  drink  out  of  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  He 
ufed  to  call  himfelf  a  vagabond,  who  had  neither  houie 
nor  country  ;  was  obliged  to  beg,  was  ill  clothed,  and 
lived  from  hand  to  mouth  :  and  yet,  fays  /Elian,  he  took 
as  much  pride  in  thefe  things  as  Alexander  could  in  the 
conqueft  of  the  world.  He  was  not  indeed  a  jot  more 
humble  than  thofe  who  are  clothed  in  rich  apparel,  and 
fare  fumptuoufly  every  day.  He  looked  down  on  all 
the  world  with  fcorn;  he  materially  cenfufed  all 
mankind,  and  thought  himfelf  unquefnonably  mperior 
to  all  other  philofophers.  Alexander  one  day  paid  him 
a  vifit,  and  made  him  an  offer  of  riches  or  any  thing 
elfe  •  but  all  that  the  philofopher  requefted  ot  him 
was,  to  ftand  from  betwixt  the  fun  and  him.  As  it 
be  had  faid,  “  Do  not  deprive  me  of  the  benefits  ot 
nature,  and  I  leave  to  you  thofe  of  fortune.  The  con¬ 
queror  was  fo  affefted  with  the  vigour  and  elevation  ot 
his  foul,  as  to  declare,  that  “  if  he  was  not  Alexander, 
he  would  choofe  to  be  Diogenes  that  is,  if  he  was 
not  in  poffeffion  of  all  that  was  pompous  and  iplendid 
in  life,  he  would,  like  Diogenes,  heroically  delpile  it. 
Diogenes  had  great  prefence  of  mind,  as  appears  from 
his  fmart  faying*  and  quick  repartees  ;  and  Plato  feems 
to  have  hit  off  his  true  charafler  when  he  called  him  a 
Socrates  run  mad.  He  fpent  a  great  part  of  Ins  life  at 
Corinth,  and  the  reafon  of  his  living  there  was  as  fol- 
lows  :  as  he  was  going  over  to  the  liland  of  /tgina,  he 
was  taken  by  pirates,  who  carried  him  into  Crete,  and 
there  expofed  him  to  fale.  He  anfwered  the  crier 
who  afked  him  what  he  could  do,  that  “lie  knew  how 
to  command  men  and  perceiving  a  Corinthian  who 
was  going  by,  he  (homed  him  to  the  cner,  and  laid 
“  Sell  me  to  that  gentleman,  for  he  wants  a  matter. 
Xeniades,  for  that  was  the  Corinthian’s  name,  bought 
Diogenes,  and  carried  him  with  him  to  Corinth.  He 
appointed  him  tutor  to  his  children,  and  intruded  him 
alfo  with  the  management  of  his  houfe.  Diogenes  s 
friends  being  defirous  to  redeem  him,  You  are 
fools  (faid  he)  ;  the  lions  are  not  the  Haves  of  thofe  who 
feed  them,  but  they  are  the  fervants  of  the  ll0I£  f^ 
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B'ogenes.  therefore  plainly  told  Xeniades,  that  he  ought  to  obey 
— -v—'  him,  as  people  obey  their  governors  and  phyficians. 

Some  lav,  that  Diogenes  fpent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  Xeniades’s  family  ;  but  Dion  Chryfoftom  aflerts 
that  he  palled  the  winter  at  Athens,  and  the  fummcr 
at  Corinth.  He  died  at  Corinth  when  he  was  about 
90  years  old  :  but  authors  are  not  agreed  either  as  to 
the  time  or  manner  of  his  death.  The  following  ac¬ 
count,  Jerome  fays,  is  the  true  one.  As  he  was  going 
to  the  Olympic  games,  a  fever  feizcd  him  in  the  way; 
upon  which  he  lay  down  under  a  tree,  and  refuled  the 
afliftance  of  thofe  who  accompanied  him,  and  who  of¬ 
fered  him  either  a  horfe  or  a  chariot.  “  Go  you  to 
the  games  {  fays  he  ),  and  leave  me  to  contend  with  my 
illnefs.  If  I  conquer,  I  will  follow  you  ;  if  I  am  con¬ 
quered,  I  ihall  go  to  the  fhades  below.’’  He  defpatch- 
ed  himfelf  that  very  night  ;  faying,  that  “  he  did  not 
fo  properly  die,  as  get  rid  of  his  fever.”  He  had  for 
his  dilciples  Oneficritus,  Phocion,  Stilpo  of  Megarn, 
and  ftvcral  other  great  men.  His  works  are  loth 
Diogenes  Laertius^  fo  called  from  Laerta  in  Cili¬ 
cia  where  he  was  born,  an  ancient  Greek  author,  who 
wrote  ten  books  of  the  Lives  of  the  Philofophers,  ftill 
extant.  In  what  age  he  flouriftred,  is  not  eafy  to  de¬ 
termine.  The  oldeft  writers  who  mention  him  are  So- 
pater  Alexandrinus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Conftan- 
tine  the  Great,  and  Hefychius  Milefius,  %vho  lived  un¬ 
der  Juftinian.  Diogenes  often  fpeaks  in  terms  of  ap¬ 
probation  of  Plutarch  and  Phavorinus  ;  and  therefore, 
as  Plutarch  lived  undei"  Trajan,  and  Phavorinus  under 
Hadrian,  it  is  certain  that  he  could  not  flourifh  before 
the  reigns  of  thofe  emperors.  Menage  has  fixed  him 
to  the  time  of  Severus  ;  that  is,  about  the  year  of 
Chrift  200.  From  certain  expreflions  in  him  fome 
have  fancied  him  to  have  been  a  Chriftian  ;  but,  as 
Menage  obferves,  the  immoderate  praifes  he  bellows 
upon  Epicurus  will  not  fufFer  us  to  believe  this,  but 
incline  us  rather  to  fuppofe  that  he  was  an  Epicurean. 
He  divided  his  Lives  into  books,  and  inferibed  them  to 
a  learned  lady  of  the  Platonic  fchool,  as  he  himfelf  in¬ 
timates  in  his  life  of  Plato.  Montaigne  w’as  fo  fond  of 
this  author,  that  inllead  of  one  Laertius  he  willies  we 
had  a  dozen  ;  and  Voflius  fays,  that  his  work  is  as  pre¬ 
cious  as  gold.  Without  doubt  we  are  greatly  obli¬ 
ged  to  him  for  what  we  know  of  the  ancient  philofo¬ 
phers  :  and  if  he  had  been  as  exafl  in  the  writing  part 
as  he  was  judicious  in  the  choice  of  his  fubjeft,  we  had 
been  more  obliged  to  him  ftill.  Bilhop  Burnet,  in  the 
preface  to  his  Life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  fpeaks  of 
him  in  the  following  proper  manner  :  “  There  is  no 
book  the  ancients  have  left  us  (fays  he),  which  might 
have  informed  us  mote  than  Diogenes  Laertius’s  Lives 
-of  the  Philofophers,  if  he  had  had  the  art  of  writing 
equal  to  that  great  fubje£l  which  he  undertook  :  for  if 
he  had  given  the  world  fuch  an  account  of  them  as 
Gafiendus  has  done  of  l^eirelc,  how  great  a  ftock  of 
knowledge  might  we  have  had,  which  by  his  unfkilful- 
nefs  is  in  a  great  meafure  loft  !  fince  we  muft  now  de¬ 
pend  only  on  him,  becaufe  we  have  no  other  and  better 
author  who  has  written  on  that  argument.”  There 
have  been  fevcral  editions  of  his  Lives  of  the  Philofo¬ 
phers  ;  but  the  beft  is  that  printed  in  two  volumes  4to, 
at  Amfterdam,  1693.  This  contains  the  advantages 
of  all  the  former,  befides  fome  peculiar  to  itfelf :  the 
Vol.  VII.  Part  I. 
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Greek  text  and  the  Latin  verfion  corre£led  and  amend-  Dicmedia 
ed  by  Meibomius  ;  the  entire  notes  of  Henry  Stephens, 
both  the  Cafaubons  and  of  Menage  ;  24  copperplates  _  _‘,j 

of  philofophers  elegantly  engraved  :  to  which  is  added 
The  hiftory  of  the  Female  Philofophers,  written  by 
Menage,  and  dedicated  to  Madame  Dacier.  Befides 
this,  Laertius  wrote  a  book  ot  Epigrams  upon  illuftri- 
ous  Men,  called  Pammetrus,  from  its  various  kir.ds  of 
metre  ;  but  this  is  not  extant. 

DIOMEDIA,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
order  of  anferes.  See  Ornithology  Index, 

DIOMEDES,  fon  of  TycL-us  and  Deiphyle,  w'as 
king  of  ./Etolia,  and  one  of  the  braveft  ot  the  Grecian 
chiefs  in  the  Trojan  war.  He  often  engaged  Iiedlor 
and  A£neas,  and  obtained  much  military  glory.  He 
went  with  Ulyfifes  to  fteal  the  Palladium  from  the  temple 
of  Minerva  in  Troy  ;  and  aftifted  in  murdering  Rbefus 
king  of  Thrace,  and  carrying  away  his  horfes.  At  his 
return  from  the  fiege  of  Troy,  he  loft  his  way  in  the 
darknefs  of  night,  and  landed  in  Attica,  where  his 
companions  plundered  the  country,  and  loft  the  Trojan 
Palladium.  During  his  long  abfence,  his  wife  iEgiale 
forgot  her  marriage  vows,  and  proftituted  her/elf  to 
Cometes  one  of  her  fervants.  This  lafcivioufnds  of 
the  queen  was  attributed  by  fome  to  the  refentment 
of  Venus,  whom  Diomedes  had  feverely  wounded  in 
a  battle  before  Troy.  The  infidelity  of  /Egiale  was 
highly  difpleafing  to  Diomedes.  He  refolved  to  aban¬ 
don  his  native  country  which  was  the  feat  of  his  dif- 
grace  ;  and  the  attempts  of  his  wife  to  take  away  his 
life,  according  to  fome  accounts,  did  not  a  little  con¬ 
tribute  to  haften  his  departure.  He  came  to  that  part 
of  Italy,  which  has  been  called  Magna  Greecia,  where 
he  built  a  city,  which  he  called  Argyrippa,  and  married 
the  daughter  of  Daunus  the  king  of  the  country.  He 
died  there  in  extreme  old  age  ;  or  according  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  tradition,  he  perilhed  by  the  hand  of  his  father- 
in-law.  His  death  wras  greatly  lamented  by  his  com¬ 
panions,  who  in  the  excefsof  their  grief  were  changed 
into  birds  refembling  fwans.  Th*fe  birds  took  flight 
into  a  neighbouring  ifland  in  the  Adriatic,  and  be¬ 
came  remarkable  for  the  tamenefs  with  which  they  ap¬ 
proached  the  Greeks,  and  for  the  horror  with  which 
they  fhunned  all  other  nations.  They  are  called  the 
birds  of  Diomedes.  Altars  were  raifed  to  Diome¬ 
des  as  to  a  god,  one  of  which  Strabo  mentions  at  Ti¬ 
ma  vus. 

DION,  a  Syracufan,  fon  of  Hipparinus,  famous 
for  his  power  and  abilities.  He  was  related  to  Dio- 
nyfius,  and  often  advifed  him,  together  with  the  philo- 
fopher  Plato,  who  at  his  requeft  had  come  to  refide  at 
the  tyrant’s  court,  to  lay  afide  the  fupreme  power. 

His  great  popularity  rendered  him  odious  in  the  eyes 
of  the  tyrant,  who  baniihed  him  to  Greece.  There 
he  colle£!ed  a  numerous  force,  and  refolved  to  free  his 
country  from  tyranny.  This  he  eafiiy  effe£led  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  uncommon  popularity.  He  entered  the 
port  of  Syracufe  only  in  tw>o  (hips  ;  and  in  three  days 
reduced  under  his  power  an  empire  which  had  already 
fubfifted  for  50  years,  and  which  was  guarded  by  500 
fhips  of  war,  and  above  100,000  troops.  The  tyrant 
fled  to  Corinth,  and  Dion  kept  the  power  in  his  own 
hands,  fearful  of  the  afpiring  ambition  of  fome  of  the 
friends  of  Dionyfius ;  but  he  was  fhamefully  betrayed 
H  h  and 
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and  murdered  by  one  of  his  familiar 
Callicrates  or  Callipus ,  354  years  before  the  Chriftian 
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friends  called  given  to  plays  and  all  manner  of  fports  aXed  on  the  Dionyfiaii 
ftage  ;  becaufe  playhoufes  were  dedicated  to  Dlony- 


DiON  Cajfius ,  a  native  of  Nicasa  in  Bithynia. 
His  father’s  name  was  Apronianus.  He  was  raifed  to 
the  greateft  offices  of  flate  in  the  Roman  empire  by 
Pertinax,  and  his  three  fucceffors.  He  was  naturally 
fond  of  ftudy,  and  he  improved  himfclf  by  unwearied 
application.  He  was  ten  years  in  colleXing  materials 
for  a  hiftory  of  Rome,  which  he  made  public  in  80 
books,  after  a  laborious  employment  of  12  years  in 
compofing  it.  This  valuable  hiftory  began  with  the 
arrival  of  iEneas  in  Italy,  down  to  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Alexander  Severus.  The  34  firft  books  are 
totally  loft,  the  2<y  following,  that  is,  from  the  35th  to 
the  54th,  remain  entire,  the  fix  following  are  mutilat¬ 
ed,  and  fragments  is  all  that  we  poffefs  of  the  laft  20. 
In  the  compilation  of  this  extenfive  hiftory,  Dion  pro- 
pofed  to  himfelf  Thucydides  for  a  model,  but  he  is  not 
perfeXly  happy  in  his  imitation.  His  ftyle  is  pure  and 
elegant,  and  his  narrations  are  judicioufly  managed, 
and  his  reflexions  learned  •,  but  upon  the  whole,  he  is 
credulous,  and  the  bigotted  flave  of  partiality,  fatire, 
and  flattery.  He  inveighs  againft  the  republican  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Brutus  and  Cicero,  and  extols  the  caufe  of 
Caefar.  Seneca  is  the  objeX  of  his  fatire,  and  he  re- 
prefents  him  as  debauched  and  licentious  in  his  mo¬ 
rals. 

DIONIS,  Peter,  a diftinguilhed French  furgeon,was 
born  in  Paris.  In  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  anatomical  and  chirurgical  d&monftrator  in  the 
royal  garden,  and  he  was  the  firft  who  held  that  place. 
He  was  furgeon  in  ordinary  to  Maria  Therefa  of  Auf- 
tria,  queen  of  France,  and  to  tvro  dauphineffes  and  the 
royal  children.  He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works, 
both  on  anatomical  and  furgical  fubjeXs.  One  of  the 
firft:  of  his  publications,  is. entitled  Anatomic  de  l*  Homme , 
fi/ivant  la  Circulation  du  Sang,  8vo,  which  appeared 
'in  1690,  and  has  been  frequently  reprinted,  and  tranf- 
lated  into  different  languages.  It  was  tranflated  into 
the  Tartarian  dialeX  by  a  Jefuit  for  the  ufe  of  the  em¬ 
peror  of  China.  This  work  has  been  confidered  as  a 
ufeful  compendium  of  anatomy.  In  another  work 
which  he  publiflied  in  1698,  entitled,  Di/fertation 
Hijlorique  et  Phyfique  fur  la  Generation  de  VHomme , 
he  fupports  the  ovarian  hypothefis.  In  1707  he  pu- 
blifhed  a  work  on  forgery,  entitled  Court  (P Operations 
de  Chirurgerie ,  8vo,  which  was  feveral  times  reprint¬ 
ed  }  and  latterly  it  was  edited  with  notes  by  La  Faye 
'  in  2  vols.  This  treatife  was  long  received  as  a  ftand- 
,  ard  book  on  the  fubjeX.  It  contains  many  ufeful  and 
pertinent  obfervations  detailed  in  plain,  unaffeXed 
language.  Dionis  is  the  author  of  two  other  works  ; 
the  firft,  Sur  la  Mort  fubite ,  et  fur  la  Catalepjie ,  p«- 
blifhed  in  1709,  and  the  other  Traite ■  generale  des  Ac - 
couchements ,  in  1718.  But  the  laft  is  little  elfe  than 
an  abridgement  of  Mauri^eau’s  work  on  the  fame  fub¬ 
jeX.  Dionis  died  at  Paris  in  1718. 

DIONALA,  venus’s  fly-trap,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index. 

DIONYSIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  folemnities  in 
honour  of  Bacchus,  fometimes  called  by  the  general 
name  of  Orgia  ;  and  by  the  Romans  Bacchanalia ,  and 
Liber  alia.  See  Bacchanalia  and  Bacchus. 

D  ION  Y  SI  AC  A,  in  antiquity,  was  a  defignation 


;  being  the  deities  of 


fius,  i.  e.  Bacchus,  and  Venus, 
fports  and  pleafure. 

DIONYSIAN  period.  See  Chronology,  N°3  i. 
DIONYSIUS  I.  from  a  private  fecretary  became 
general  and  tyrant  of  Syracufe  and  all  Sicily.  He  was 
likewife  a  poet  ;  and  having,  by  bribes,  gained  the 
tragedy  prize  at  Athens,  he  indulged  himfelf  fo  im¬ 
moderately  at  table  from  excefs  of  joy,  that  he  died  of 
the  debauch,  386  B.  C.  but  fome  authors  relate  that 
he  was  poifoned  by  his  phyficians. 

Dionysius  II.  (his  fon  and  fucceffor)  was  a  great¬ 
er  tyrant  than  his  father  his  fubjeXs  were  obliged  to 
apply  to  the  Corinthians  for  fuccour  *,  and  Timoleon 
their  general  having  conquered  the  tyrant,  he  fled  to 
Athens,  where  he  was  obliged  to  keep  a  fchool  for 
fubfiftence.  He  died  343  B.  C. 

Dionysius  Halicarnajfenfs,  a  celebrated  hiftori- 
an,  and  one  of  the  moft  judicious  critics  of  antiquity, 
was  born  at  Halicarnafius  }  and  went  to  Rome  after 
the  battle  of  AXium,  where  he  ftaid  22  years  under 
the  reign  of  Auguftus.  He  there  compofed  in  Greek 
his  Hiftory  of  the  Roman  Antiquities,  in  20  books, 
of  which  the  firft  11  only  are  now  remaining.  There 
are  alfo  ftill  extant  feveral  of  his  critical  wmrks.  The 
beft  edition  of  the  works  of  this  author  is  that  of 
Oxford,  in  1704,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Dr  Hud- 
fon. 

Dionysius,  a  learned  geographer,  to  whom  is  at¬ 
tributed  a  Periegefis,  or  Survey  of  the  Earth,  in  Greek 
verfe.  Some  fuppofe  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Au¬ 
guftus  ,  but  Scaliger  and  Saumafius  place  him  under 
the  reign  of  Severus,  or  Marcus  Aurelius.  He  wrote 
many  other  works,  but  his  Periegefis  is  the  only  one 
we  have  remaining  }  the  beft  and  moft  ufeful  edition 
of  which  is  that  improved  with  notes  and  illuftrations 
by  Hill. 

Dionysius  Areopagita ,  was  born  at  Athens,  and 
educated  there.  He  went  afterwards  to  Heliopolis  in 
Egypt  ;  where,  if  we  may  believe  fome  writers  of  his 
life,  he  faw  that  wonderful  eclipfe  which  happened  at 
our  Saviour’s  paflion,  and  w^as  urged  by  fome  extraor¬ 
dinary  impulfe  to  cry  out,  Aut  Deus  patitur ,  aut  cunt 
patiente  dolet  ;  “  either  God  himfelf  fuffers,  or  condoles 
with  him  who  does.”  At  his  return  to  Athens  he 
was  eleXed  into  the  court  of  Areopagus,  from  whence 
he  derived  his  name  of  Areopagite .  About  the  year  50 
he  embraced  Chriftianity  ;  and,  as  fome  fay,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  firft  b'fhop  of  Athens  by  St  Paul.  Of  his 
converfion  we  have  an  account  in  the  17th  chapter  of 
the  AXs  of  the  Apoflles. — He  is  fuppofed  to  have  fuf- 
fered  martydorn  ;  but  whether  under  Domitian,  Tra¬ 
jan,  or  Adrian,  is  not  certain.  We  have  nothing  re¬ 
maining  under  his  name,  but  what  there  is  the  greateft: 
reafon  to  believe  fpurious. 

Dionysius  the  Leffer ,  a  Scythian,  became  abbot 
of  a  monaftery  at  Rome  *,  he  was  the  firft  who  com¬ 
puted  time  from  the  birth  of  Dionyfius  to  Chrift,  and 
fixed  that  great  event,  according  to'  the  vulgar  era. 
He  was  alfo  a  learned  canon  law  writer,  and  died  about 
the  year  ^40. 

DIOPHANTINE  problems,  in  Mathematics,  ex¬ 
tern  queftions  relating  to  fquare  and  cube  numbers, 
and  right-angled  triangles,  &c.  the  nature_of  which 
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Bloptan-  was  determined  by  Diophantus,  a  mathematician  of 
1  re<  Alexandria,  who  is  believed  to  have  lived  about  the 
" '  rr~^  "  third  century.  We  have  his  works,  which  were  pub- 
lilhed  with  notes  at  Paris,  in  1621,  by  Bachet  de  Me- 
ziriac  ;  and  another  edition  in  1670,  with  obfervations 
on  every  queflion  by  M.  Fermat. 

In  thefe  queftions  it  is  endeavoured  to  find  commen- 
furable  numbers  to  anfwer  indeterminate  problems ; 
which  bring  out  an  infinite  number  of  iricommenfur- 
able  quantities.  For  examples,  it  is  propofed  to  find 
a  right-angled  triangle,  whofe  fides,  #,  y,  2;,  are  ex- 
prelfed  by  commenfurable  numbers  ;  it  is  known  that 
z  being  the  fuppofed  hypothenufe.  But 
it  is  pofiible  to  afiume  x  andy  fo,  that  z  will  be  in- 
commenfurable  5  for  if  arm,  andy  m2, 

The  art  of  refolving  fuch  problems  confifts  in  fo 
managing  ihe  unknown  quantity  or  quantities  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  the  fquare  or  higher  power  may  vanifh 
out  of  the  equation,  and  then  by  means  of  the  unknown 
quantity  in  its  firft  dimenfion,  the  equation  may  be  re- 
folved  without  having  recourfe  to  incommenfurables  ; 
e.  gr.  let  it  be  fuppofed  to  find  x,y,  5&,  the  fides  of  a 
right-angled  triangle,  fuch  as  will  give  x% 

Suppofe  then  x1 -^y'zzx* Zxu-^-id  >  out  of 

•  .  ya-  id 

which  equation  x1  vanilhes,  and  X  zz  - - :  then  af- 

2  u 

fuming  y  and  u  equal  to  any  numbers  at  pleafure,  the 
fides  of  the  triangle  will  be  y,~~ — ,  and  the  hypothe- 

nufe  xA -u  =- - 1  if yzz3,  and  uzzi.  then  - - -riA, 

1  2U  7  J  9  2U  ^ 


and  It  is  evident  that  this  problem  admits  Dioplian- 

of  an  infinite  number  of  folutions.  *u?> 

For  the  refolution  of  fuch  kind  of  problems,  fee  °* 
Saunderfon’s  Algebra,  vol.  ii.  book  6. 

DIOPHANTUS,  a  celebrated  mathematician  of 
Alexandria,  has  been  reputed  to  be  the  inventor  of 
algebra  ;  at  lead  his  is  the  earlieft  work  extant  on 
that  fcience.  It  is  not  certain  when  Diophantus  lived. 

Some  have  placed  him  before  Chrift,  and  fome  after, 
in  the  reigns  of  Nero  and  the  Antonines :  but  all  with 
equal  uncertainty.  It  feems  he  is  the  fame  Diophan¬ 
tus  who  wrote  the  Canon  Adronomicus,  which  Suidas 
fays  was  commented  on  by  the  celebrated  Hypatia, 
daughter  of  Theon  of  Alexandria.  His  reputation 
malt  have  been  very  high  among  the  ancients,  fince 
they  ranked  him  with  Pythagoras  and  Euclid  in  ma¬ 
thematical  learning.  Bachet,  in  his  notes  upon  the  5th 
book  De  Arithmeticis,  has  colle&ed,  from  Diophantus’s 
epitaph  in  the  Anthologia,  the  following  circumdances 
of  his  life  ;  namely,  that  he  was  married  when  he  was 
33  years  old,  and  had  a  fon  born  five  years  after  j  that 
this  fon  died  when  he  was  42  years  of  age,  and  that  his 
father  did  not  furvive  him  above  four  years  \  from  which 
it  appears,  that  Diophantus  was  84  years  old  when  he 
died. 

DIOPTER,  or  Dioptra,  the  fame  with  the  index 
or  alhidade  of  an  adrolabe,  or  other  fuch  indrument. 

Dioptra  was  an  indrument  invented  by  Hipparchus, 
which  ferved  for  feveralufes  ;  as,  to  level  water-courfes; 
to  take  the  height  of  towers,  or  places  at  a  didance  ;  to 
determine  the  places,  magnitudes,  and  didances  of  the 
planets,  &c. 


DIOPTRICS, 


f“PHAT  part  of  Optics  which  treats  of  the  laws  of 
refra&ion,  and  the  effe&s  which  the  refra&ion 
of  light  has  in  vifion.  The  word  is  originally  Greek, 
formed  of  per,  ei  through,”  and  I  fee. 

As  this  and  the  other  branches  of  Optics  are  fully 
treated  under  the  colle&ive  name,  we  (hall  here,  1.  Juft 
give  a  fummary  of  the  general  principles  of  the  branch, 
in  a  few  plain  aphorifms,  with  fome  preliminary  defi¬ 
nitions  ;  and,  2.  Prefent  our  readers  with  a  fet  of  en¬ 
tertaining  experiments  illuftrative  of,  or  dependent  up¬ 
on,  thofe  principles. 

DEFINITIONS. 

r**late  1  •  When  a  ray  of  light  palling  out  of  one  medium 
CXXXV.  jntQ  anothc,.  Gf  a  different  denfity,  is  turned  from  that 
ftraight  line  in  which  it  would  otherwife  proceed  into 
one  of  a  different  dire&ion,  it  is  faid  to  be  refra&ed. 
Thus  the  rays  AB,  AC,  &c.  (fig.  r.)  by  pading  out 
of  air  into  the  glafs  BGC,  are  turned  from  their  na¬ 
tural  courfe  into  that  of  BF,  CF,  &c.  and  are  there¬ 
fore  faid  to  be  refra&ed  by  the  lens  BGC. 

2.  Any  fpherical  tranfparent  glafs,  that  converges 
or  diverges  the  rays  of  light  as  they  pafs  through  it,  is 
called  a  lens. 

3.  Of  lenfes  there  are  five  forts:  1.  A  plane  or 
fingle  convex  lens,  which  is  plane  on  one  fide  and^con- 


vex  on  the  other  •,  as  AZ,  fig.  3.  2.  A  double  convex 
lens,  as  B.  3.  A  plano-concave  lens,  that  is,  plane  on 
one  fide  and  concave  on  the  other,  as  C.  4.  A  double 
concave,  as  D.  And,  5.  A  menidus,  which  is  convex 
on  one  fide  and  concave  on  the  other,  as  E. 

4.  The  point  C,  (fig.  2.)  round  which  the  fpherical 
furface  of  a  lens,  as  AZ,  is  defcribed,  is  called  its  cen¬ 
tre  ;  the  line  XY,  drawn  from  that  centre  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  its  two  furfaces,  is  the  axis  \  and  the  point  V,  to 
which  the  axis  is  drawn,  is  the  vertex  of  that  lens. 

5.  When  the  rays  of  light  that  pafs  through  a  fingle 
or  double  convex  lens  are  brought  into  their  fmalleft 
compnfs,  that  point  is  the  focus  of  the  lens. 

6.  In  optical  indruments,  that  lens  which  is  next 
the  objeft  is  called  the  objeB  glafs  ;  and  that  next  the 
eye,  the  eye  glafs. 

7.  The  didance  between  the  line  AB,  (fig.  3.)  and 
the  perpendicular  EF,  is  called  the  angle  of  incidence  ; 
and  the  diftance  between  the  line  BD  and  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  EF,  is  called  the  angle  of  refraBion. 

APHORISMS. 

I.  A  ray  of  light  palling  obliquely  out  of  one  me¬ 
dium  into  another  that  is  denier,  will  be  refra&ed  to¬ 
ward  the  perpendicular  ;  as  the  ray  AB,  by  palling 
out  of  air  into  glafs,  is  refra&ed  into  BF,  inclined 
H  h  2  to 
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to  the  perpendicular  AF.  On  the  contrary,  a  ray 
pafTmg  out  of  a  denfer  into  a  rarer  medium  ;  will  be 
refraded  from  the  perpendicular  ;  as  the  ray  *BC,  pal- 
fing  out  of  the  glafs  GH  into  air,  is  refraded  into 

x>i. 

2.  The  fines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refrac¬ 
tion,  when  the  lines  that  contain  them  are  all  equal, 
will  have  a  determinate  proportion  to  each  other,  in 
the  fame  mediums  ;  which  between  air  and  water 
will  be  as  4  to  3  •,  between  air  and  glafs,  as  3  to  2, 
nearly  ;  and  in  other  mediums  in  proportion  to  their 
denfities. 

3.  Any  object  viewed  through  a  glafs,  whofe  two 
furfaces  are  parallel,  will  appear  of  its  natural  fhape  and 
dimenfioTis,  provided  it  be  only  of  the  fize  of  the  pupil 
of  the  eye,  and  the  light  proceeding  from  it  be  receiv¬ 
ed  dirediy  through  the  glafs  by  one  eye  only.  In  all 
other  filiations  an  alteration  will  be  perceived  not  only 
in  its  apparent  fituation,  but  its  dimenfions  alfo.^  1  his 
alteration  will  be  greater  in  proportion  to  the  thicknefs 
of  the  glafs,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  rays  5  in  general, 
it  is  fo  final!  as  to  be  overlooked. 

q,.  All  the  rays  of  light  which  fall  upon  a  convex 
lens,  whether  parallel,  converging,  or  diverging  to  a 
certain  degree,  will  be  made  to  meet  in  a  focus  on  the 
other  fide  j  but  if  they  diverge  exceflively,  they  will 
not  do  fo.  Thus  if  rays  diverge  from  a  point  placed 
before  the  glafs,  at  the  focal  diftance  from  it,  they 
will  become  parallel  after  palling  through  it  *,  and  if 
the  point  from  which  they  proceed  be  nearer  the  glafs 
than  its  focal  diftance,  they  will  ft  ill  continue  to  di¬ 
verge,  though  in  a  lefs  degree  than  before. 

When  parallel  rays  fall  upon  a  concave  lens,  they 
will  be  made  to  diverge  after  parting  through  it.  If 
they  are  diverging  already  before  they  fall  upon  the 
glafs,  they  will* diverge  more  after  parting  through  it  ; 
or  even  if  they  are  converging  to  a  certain  degree,  they 
will  diverge  upon  parting  through  a  concave  lens  ;  but 
if  the  convergence  is  very  great,  'they  will  converge  af¬ 
ter  paffing  through  the  glafs,  though  to  a  more  diitant 
point  than  that  at  which  they  would  otherwife  have 
met. 

6.  When  an  objed  is  viewed  through  two  convex 
lenfes,  its  apparent  diameter  ought  to  be  to  its  real 
one  as  the  diftance  of  the  focus  of  the  objed  glafs  is 
to  that  of  the  eye  glafs  5  but  by  the  reafon  of  the  aber¬ 
ration  of  the  rays  of  light,  the  magnifying  power  will 
be  fomewhat  greater  or  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  objed. 

By  thefe  aphorifms  we  are  enabled  to  account  for 
the  various  effeds  of  dioptric  machines,  as  rcfrading 
telefcopes,  microfcopes,  the  camera  obfcura,  &.c.  See 
Optics. 

ENTERTAINING  EXPERIMENTS. 

I,  Optical  Illujions . 

On  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  ABCD,  (fig. 4.)  place 
three  pieces  of  money,  as  a  (hilling,  a  half  crowm,  and 
crown  ;  the  firft  at  E,  the  fecond  at  F,  and  the  laft  at 
G.  Then  place  a  perfon  at  H,  where  he  can  fee  no 
further  into  the  veffel  than  1  :  and  tell  him,  that  by 
pouring  water  into  the  veftel  you.  will  make  him  fee 
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three  different  pieces  of  money  $  bidding  him  obferve 
carefully  whether  any  money  goes  in  with  the  water. 

Here  you  muft  obferve  to  pour  in  the  water  very 
gently,  or  contrive  to  fix  the  pieces,  that  they  may  not 
move  out  of  their  places  by  its  agitation. . 

When  the  water  comes  up  to  K,  the  piece  at  E  will 
become  vifible  5  when  it  comes  up  to  L,  the  pieces  at 
E  and  F  wfill  appear  5  and  when  it  rifes  to  M,  all  the 
three  pieces  will  be  vifible. 

From  what  has  been  faid  of  the  refradion  of  light, 
the  caufe  of  this  phenomenon  will  be  evident  :  for  while 
the  veftel  rs  empty,  the  ray  HI  will  naturally  proceed 
in  a  (Wight  line  :  but  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  im- 
mevfed  in  water,  it  will  be  neceftkmly  refraded  into 
the  fever al  dirtftions  NE,  OF,  PG,  and  coniequently 
the  feveral  pices  muft  become  vifible. 

II.  Optical  Augmentation. 

Take  a  large  drinking  glafs  of  a  conical  figure,  that 
is  fin  a  11  at  bottom  and  'wide  at  top  5  in  which  put  a 
(hilling,  and  fill  the  glafs  about  half  full  with  water : 
then  place  a  plate  on  the  top  of  it,  and  turn  it  quick¬ 
ly  over,  that  the  water  may  not  get  out.  You  will 
then  fee  on  the  plate,  a  piece  of  the  fize  of  a  half 
crowm  j  and  fomewhat  higher  up,  another  piecfc  of  the 
fize  of  a  (hilling.  ... 

This  phenomenon  arifes  from  feeing  the  piece 
through  the  conical  furface  of  the  water  at  the  fide  of 
the  glafs,  and  through  the  fiat  furface  at  the  top  of  the 
water,  at  the  famcLtime:  for  the  conical  furface  dilates 
the  rays,  and  makes  the  piece  appear  larger  *,  but  by 
the  flat  furface  the  rays  are  only  refraded,  by  which 
the  piece  is  feen  higher  up  in  the  glafs,  but  dill  of  its 
natural  fize.  That  this  is  the  caufe  will  be  further  evi¬ 
dent  by  filling  the  glafs  with  water  •,  for  as  the  (hilling 
cannot' be  then  feen  from  the  top,  the  large  piece  only 
will  be  vifible. 

III.  Optical  Subtraction, 

Againft  the  wainfeot  of  a  room  fix  three  fmall  pieces 
of  paper,  as  A,  B,  C,  (6 g.5.)  at  the  height  of  your  eye  5 
and  placing  yourlelf  dirediy  before  them,  (hut  your 
right  eye  and  look  at  them  wfith  the  left  *,  when  you 
will  fee  only  two  of  thofe  papers,  fuppofe  A  and  B  j 
but  altering  the  pofition  of  your  eye,  you  will  then  fee 
the  third  and  one  of  the  firft, ^  fuppofe  A  ;  and  by  al¬ 
tering  your  pofition  a  fecond  time,  you  will  fee  B  and 
C  ;  but  never  all  three  of  them  together. 

The  caufe  of  this  phenomenon  is,  that  one  of  the 
three  pencils  of  rays  that  come  from  thefe  objeds,  falls 
conftantly  on  the  optic  nerve  at  D  j  whereas  to  pro- 
duce  diftind  vifion,  it  is  neceflhry  that  the  rays  of 
light  fall  on  feme  part  of  the  retina  E,  F,  G,  H.  v*  e 
fee  by  this  experiment,  one  of  the  ufes  of  having  two 
eyes  ;  for  he  that  has  one  only,  can  never  fee  three 
objeds  placed  in  this  pofition,  nor  all  the  parts  of  one 
objed  of  the  fame  extent,  without  altering  the  fitua- 
tion  of  his  eye. 

IV.  Alternate  I/lufion . 

With  a  convex  lens  of  about  an  inch  focus,  look 

attentively  at  a  diver  feal,  on  which  a  cipher  is  en- 
4  graved* 
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graved.  It  will  at  firft  appear  cut  in,  as  to  the  naked 
eye  ;  but  if  you  continue  to  obferveit  fome  time,  with¬ 
out  changing  your  fituation,  it  will  feem  to  be  in  re¬ 
lief,  and  the  lights  and  fhades  will  appear  the  fame  as 
they  did  before.  If  you  regard  it  with  the  fame  atten¬ 
tion  ftill  longer,  it  will  again  appear  to  be  engraved  : 
and  fo  on  alternately. 

If  you  look  off  the  feal  for  a  few  moments,  when 
you  view  it  again,  inftead  of  feeing  it,  as  at  firft,  en¬ 
graved,  it  will  appear  in  relief.  If,  while  you  are  turn¬ 
ed  toward  the  light,  you  fuddenly  incline  the  feal, 
while  you  continue  to  regard  it,  thofe  parts  that  feem- 
ed  to  be  engraved  will  immediately  appear  iri  relief; 
and  if,  when  you  are  regarding  thefe  feeming  promi¬ 
nent  parts,  you  turn  yourfelf  fo  that  the  light  may  fall 
on  the  right  hand,  you  will  fee  the  (hadows  on  the 
fame  fide  from  whence  the  light  comes,  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  not  a  little  extraordinary.  In  like  manner  the 
fhadows  will  appear  on  the  left,  if  the  light  fall  on  that 
fide.  If,  inftead  of  a  feal,  you  look  at  a  piece  of  money 
thefe  alterations  will  nof  be  vilible,  in  whatever  filia¬ 
tion  you  place  yourfelf. 

It  has  been  fufpeCted  that  this  allufion  arifes  from 
the  fituation  of  the  light  :  arid  in  fad,  “  I  have  ob- 
ferved  (fays  M.  Guyot,  from  whom  this  article  is 
taken),  that  when  I  have  viewed  it  with  a  candle  on 
the  right,  it  has  appeared  engraved  ;  but  by  changing 
the  light  to  the  left  fide,  it  lias  immediately  appeared 
in  relief.”  It  ftill,  however,  remains  to  be  explained, 
why  we  fee  it  alternately  hollow  and  prominent,  with¬ 
out  either  changing  the  fituation  or  the  light.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  in  the  fight  itfelf  that  we  mud  look  for  the 
caufe  of  this  phenomenon  ;  and  this  feems  the  more 
probable,  as  all  thefe  appearances  are  not  difcernible 
by  all  perfons. 

Mr  William  Jones  of  Holhorn,  has  remarked  to  us, 
that  this  illuiion  is  ftill  more  extraordinary  and  perma¬ 
nent,  when  you  look  at  a  cavity  in  a  feal  or  other  ob¬ 
ject  through  the  three  eye  glaffes  of  a  common  four 
glafs  refracting  telefcope  :  all  cavities  viewed  through 
thefe  glaffes  appear  conilantly  reliefs,  in  almoft  all  fi- 
tuations  of  the  light  you  fee  them  with. 

V.  The  Dioptrical  Paradox. 

A  new  and  curious  optical,  or  what  may  be  called 
properly  a  dioptrical \  deception,  has  been  made  bv  Mr 
W.  Jones.  Its  effedt  is,  that  a  print,  or  an  ornamented 
drawing,  with  any  object,  fuch  as  an  ace  of  diamonds ,&c. 
in  the  centre  F,  (fig.  6.)  will  be  feen  as  the  ace  of  clubs 
when  it  is  placed  in  the  machine  ABDC,  and  viewed 
through  a  tingle  glafs  only  contained  in  the  tube  E. 
The  conftruCtion  of  this  machine  is  truly  fire  pie. 
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The  glafs  in  the  tube  F,  which  brings  about  this  fur- 
priling  change,  is  fomewhat  on  the  principle  of  the 
common  multiplying  glafs,  as  reprefented  at  G,  which 
by  the  number  of  its  inclined  furfaces,  and  from  the 
refractive  power  of  the  rays  proceeding  from  the  ob¬ 
jects  placed  before  it,  fhows  it  in  a  multiplied  ftate  or 
quantity.  Its  only  difference  is,  that  the  fides  of  this 
glafs  are  flat,  and  diverge  upwards  from  the  bafe  to  a 
point  in  the  axis  of  the  glafs  like  a  cone  :  the  number 
of  the  fides  is  fix  ;  and  each  fide,  from  its  angular  pc- 
fition  to  the  .eye,  has  the  property  of  rcfraCling' 
from  the  border  of  the  print  F  fuch  a  portion  of  it 
(defignedly  thefe  placed),  as  will  make  a  part  in  the 
conlpofitjon  of  the  figure  to  be  reprefented  :  for  the 
hexagonal  and  conical  figure  of  this  glals  prevents  any 
fight  of  the  ace  of  diamonds  in  the  centre  being  feen  ; 
confequently  the  ace  of  clubs  being  previoufly  and  me¬ 
chanically  drawn  in  the  circle  of  refraction  in  fix  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  border,  at  1,2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  art¬ 
fully  ddguifed  in  the  ornamental  border  by  blending 
them  with  it,  the  glafs  in  the  tube  at  E  will  change 
the  appearance  of  the  ace  of  diamonds  F  into  the  ace 
of  clubs  G.  I11  the  fame  manner  many  other  prints 
undergo  fimilar  changes,  according  to  the  will  of  an 
ingenious  draughtfmin  who  may  defign  them.  The 
figure  of  the  glafs  is  clearly  fhown  at  Ii. 

VI.  The  Camera  Obfcura ,  or  Dark  Chamber . 

Make  a  circular  hole  in  the  fliutter  of  a  window, 
from  whence  there  is  a  profpeCl  of  the  fields,  or  any 
other  objeCt  not  too  near;  and  in  this  hole  place  a  con¬ 
vex  glafs,  either  double  or  fingle,  whofe  focus  is  at  the 
diftance  of  five  or  fix  feet  (a).  Take  care  that  no 
light  enter  the  room  but  by  this  glafs  :  at  a  diftance 
from  it,  equal  to  that  of  its  focus,  place  a  pafteboard, 
covered  with  the  whiteft  paper  ;  which  fliould  have  a 
black  border,  to  prevent  any  of  the  fide  rays  from  di- 
fturbing  the  picture.  Let  it  be  two  feet  and  a  half 
long,  and  18  or  20  inches  high  :  bend  the  length  of  it 
inwards,  to  the  form  of  part  of  a  circle,  whofe  diame¬ 
ter  is  equal  to  double  the  focal  diftance  of  the  glafs. 
Then  fix  it  on  a  frame  of  the  fame  figure,  and  put  it' 
on  a  moveable  foot,  that  it  may  be  eafily  fixed  at  that 
exaCt  diftance  from  the  glafs  where  the  objeCts  paint 
themfelves  to  the  greateft  perfection.  When  it  is  thus 
placed,  all  the  objeCts  that  are  in  the  front  of  the  win¬ 
dow  will  be  painted  on  the  paper,  in  an  inverted  pofi¬ 
tion  (b),  with  the  greateft  regularity  and  in  the  moff 
natural  colours. 

If  you  place  a  moveable  mirror  without  the  win¬ 
dow  ;  by  turning  it  more  or  lefs,  you  will  have  on  the 

paper 


(a)  The  diftance  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  three  feet  ;  for  if  it  be,  the  images  will  be  too  Imall,  and  there  will 
not  be  fufficient  room  for  the  fpeClators  to  Hand  conveniently.  On  the  other  hand,  the  focus  fhould  never  be 
more  than  15  or  20  feet,  for  then  the  images  will  be  obfeure,  and  the  colouring  faint.  The  beft  diftance  is  from 
6  to  1  2  feet. 

(b)  This  inverted  pofition  of  the  images  may  be  deemed  an  imperfeCIion,  but  is  eafily  remedied  :  for  if  you 
ftand  above  the  board  on  which  they  are  received,  and  look  down  on  it,  they  will  appear  in  their  natural  pofition: 
or  if  you  (land  before  it,  and,  placing  a  common  mirror  againft  your  bread  in  an  oblique  dbeClion,  look  down  in 
it,  you  will  there  fee  the  images  ereft,  and  they  will  receive  an  additional  luftre  from  the  refleClion.of  the  glafs  $ 
or  place  two  lenfes,  in  a  tube  that  draws  out  ;  or,  laftly,  if  you  place  a  large  concave  mirror  at  a  proper  diftance 
before  the  pi&ure,  it  will  appear  before  the  mirror,  in  the  air,  and  in  an  ereCI  pofition. 
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paper  all  the  obje&s  that  are  on  each  fide  of  the  win¬ 
dow  (c).  . 

If  inftead  of  placing  the  mirror  without  the  window 
you  place  it  in  the  room,  and  above  the  hole  (which 
muft  then  be  made  near  the  top  of  the  fhutter),  you 
may  receive  the  reprefentation  on  a  paper  placed  ho¬ 
rizontally  on  a  table  ;  and  draw,  at  your  leifure,  all  the 
objedts  that  are  there  painted. 

Nothing  can  be  more  pleafing  than  this  experiment, 
efpecially  when  the  objeas  are  ftrongly  enlightened  by 
the  fun  :  and  not  only  land  profpeas,  but  a  fea-port, 
when  the  water  is  fomewhat  agitated,  or  at  the  fetting 
of  the  fun,  prefents'  a  very  delightful  appearance. 

This  reprefentation  affords  the  moft  perfea  model 
for  painters,  as  well  for  the  tone  of  colours,  as  that  de¬ 
gradation  of  {hades,  occafioned  by  the  interpofition  of 
the  air,  which  has  been  fo  juftly  exprcffed  by  fome 
modern  painters. 

It  is  neceffary  that  the  paper  have  a  circular  form; 
for,  otherwife,  when  the  centre  of  it  was  in  the  focus 
of  the  glafs,  the  two  Tides  would  be  beyond  it,  and 
confequently  the  images  would  be  confufed.  If  the 
frame  were  contrived  of  a  fpherical  figure,  and  the 
glafs  were  in  its  centre,  the  reprefentation  would  be 
it  ill  more  accurate.  If  the  object  without  be  at  the  di- 
flance  of  twice  the  focal  length  of  the  glafs,  the  image 
in  the  room  will  be  of  the  fame  magnitude  with  the 
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The  lights,  (hades,  and  colours,  in  the  camera  ol> 
fcura,  appear  not  only  juft,  but,  by  the  images  being  re¬ 
duced  to  a  fmaller  compafs,  much  ftronger  than  in  na¬ 
ture.  Add  to  this,  that  thefe  pi&ures  exceed  all  others, 
by  reprefenting  the  motion  of  the  feveial  objedts ;  thus 
we  fee  the  animals  walk,  run,  or  fly  ;  the  clouds  float 
in  the  air;  the  leaves  quiver  ;  the  waves  roll,  &c.  j  and 
all  in  drift  conformity  to  the  laws  of  nature,  lhe  belt 
fituation  for  a  dark  chamber  is  direftly  north,  and  the 
beft  time  of  the  day  is  noon. 

VII.  To  Jhow  the  Spots  on  the  Sun's  Dijk ,  by  its  image 
in  the  Camera  Oh f cur  a. 

Put  the  objeft  glafs  of  a  10  or  12  feet  telefcope 
into  the  fcioptric  ball,  and  turn  it  about  till  it  be  di¬ 
reftly  oppofite  to  the  fun  (d).  Then  place  the  pafte- 
board,  mentioned  in  the  laft  experiment,  in  the  focus 
of  the  lens ;  and  you  will  fee  a  clear  bright  image  of 
the  fun,  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  which  the  fpots 
on  the  fun’s  furface  will  be  exaftly  defcribed. 

As  this  image  is  too  bright  to  be  feen  with  pleafure 
by  the  naked  eye,  you  may  view  it  through  a  lens  whofe 
focus  is  at  fix  or  eight  inches  diftance  •,  which  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  prevents  the  light  from  being  offen- 
five,  will,  by  magnifying  both  the  image  and  the  fpots, 
make  them  appear  to  greater  advantage. 


VIII.  To  magnify  ft mall  Objects  by  means  of  the  Sun's 
Rays  let  into  a  Dark  Chamber. 

Let  the  rays  of  light  that  pafs  through  the  lens  in 
the  (flutter  be  thrown  on  a  large  concave  mirror,  pro¬ 
perly  fixed  in  a  frame.  Then  take  a  flip  or  thin  plate 
of  glafs  ;  and  flicking  any  fmall  objeft  on  it,  hold  it 
in  the  incident  rays,  at  a  little  more  than  the  focal  di- 
fiance  from  the  mirror  ;  and  you  will  fee,  on  the  op¬ 
pofite  wall,  amidft  the  reflefted  rays,  the  image  of  that 
objeft,  very  large,  and  extremely  clear  and  bright. 
This  experiment  never  fails  to  give  the  fpeftator  the 
higheft  fatisfaftion. 

IX.  The  Portable  Camera  Obfcura . 

The  great  pleafure  produced  by  the  camera  obfcura 
in  the  common  form,  has  excited  feveral  to  render  it 
more  univerfally  ufeful  by  making  it  portable,  eafily 
fixed  on  any  fpot,  and  adapted  to  every  profpeft.  We 
fliall  not  here  examine  the  merits  of  the  various  forts 
that  have  been  invented  }  but  content  ourfelves  with 
deferibing  two  of  late  improved  conftruftions,  as  made 
and  fold  by  the  opticians  of  the  prefent  time,  and  that 
appear  in  their  conftruaion  the  moft  convenient  and 
advantageous  of  any  yet  contrived.  . 

The  pocket  or  portable  camera  obfcura,  with  a  draw¬ 
er  to  draw  out  in  the  front,  is  reprefented  in  fig.  7. 
The  images  of  the  objefts  before  the  inftrument  are  re¬ 
flefted  upon  a  glafs  grourtd  rough  on  its  upper  fide, 
and  that  is  placed  at  top  of  the  hinder  part  of  the 
box,  under  the  moveable  cover  reprefented  in  the  figure. 
The  images  reprefented  thereon  will  afford  a  moft  beau- 
tiful  and  perfea  piece  of  perfpeftive  or  landfcape  of 
whatever  is  before  the  camera,.  and  more  particularly 
fo  if  the  fun  (hines  upon  the  objefts.  The  outlines  o. 
them  may  eafily  be  traced  on  the  glafs  by  a  black  lead 
pencil.  There  is  fometimes  a  fcale  of  proportions  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  upper  furface  of  the  drawer,  by  which  any 
particular  building  or  other  object  may  be  drawn  in  a 
given  proportion  or  magnitude,,  and  according  to  the 
figures  inferted  on  the  fcale,  which  are  adapted  to  the 
focus  or  foci  of  the  lenfes  made  ufe  of  in  the  camera. 
The  glaffes  that  are  made  ufe  of  in  this  camera  are  on¬ 
ly  three,  and  are  reprefented  in  fig.  8.  The  convex 
glafs  A  is  placed  in  the  front  of  the  drawer  of  the 
camera,  and  is  of  a  focus  agreeable,  to  the  length  of 
the  box.  The  mirror  CE  reclines  in  the  box  in.  an 
angle  of  45  degrees  from  a  perpendicular  fituation. 
The  rays  flowing  from  the  objeft  F  through  the  con¬ 
vex  glafs  A  to  the  plane  mirror  CE  will  be  reflected 
from  it,  and  meet  in  points  on  the  glafs  placed  hori¬ 
zontally  in  the  direftion  CD,  and  will  iorm  thereoii 
the  afore-mentioned  images.  If  on  this  glafs  an  oiled 
paper  or  any  other  tranfparent  fubftance  be  placed,  the 
r  r  images 


(.)  There  i,  another  method  of  making  the  dark  chamber,  by  “St"' -‘den' fmm"  in 

ohjea'rtnV  t  £>£  ■*“-  —  ‘  “  ’A" 

fUtnf  Whc0nZ'f«n  it  dir.flly  oppoCte  to  the  hole,  the  lent  will  i.felf  be  fo ffiri.n.  :  or  by  mean,  of  the  »• 
ror  on  thl  outfide  of  the  window,  as  in  Experiment  VI.  the  lens  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  at  any  t.m  . 


dioptrics. 


images  will  be  clearly  reprefented,  and  fufficiently  fo 
to  delineate  them  by  a  black  lead  pencil  or  crayon.  In- 
Head  of  the  glafs  CD,  or  fornetimes  underneath  it,  is 
often  placed  a  double  convex  lens  of  a  focus  fomewhat 
fhorter  than  the  length  of  the  box:  this  alteration  con- 
fiderably  brightens  the  appearance  of  the  images,  and 
renders  them  as  vivid  as  the  obje&s  themfelves,  though 
not  quite  fo  accurate  in  their  contours  or  outlines  as 
by  the  preceding  method. 

Another  kind  of  portable  camera  obfcura  is,  where 
the  images  are  formed  upon  white  paper,  and  the  fe¬ 
ver*1  parts  of  the  camera  fold  up  out  of  a  box  (haped 
like  a  book  or  cheft.  This  way  of  the  images  being 
formed  on  paper  is  a  much  preferable  one  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  method,  and  admits  of  their  being  traced  on 
the  paper  with  the  utmoft  readinefs.  This  inftmment, 
as  open  out  of  its  cafe  and  ready  for  ufe,  is  reprefent¬ 
ed  in  fig.  9.  The  front  and  Tides  fold  up  to  the  height 
of  about  two  feet  from  the  cafe  EFG,  by  means  of 
hinges  placed  at  PH,  &c.  The  head  of  A  BCD,  about 
five  inches  fquare  and  high,  containing  the  mirror  L 
and  the  convex  lens  beneath  it,  fits  on  at  CD,  and  the 
inner  fquare  tube  of  it  is  moved  up  and  down  by  rack- 
work  and  a  pinion  NM.  This  motion  ferves  to  adjuft 
the  convex  lens  d  to  its  proper  focal  diftance  from 
the  white  paper  placed  within  fide  at  the  bottom  of 
the  box  EFG,  fo  that  the  images  may  be  formed  with 
the  greateft  pofiible  diftindlnefs.  In  tracing  thefe  ima¬ 
ges  the  face  is  applied  clofe  to  the  hole  in  the  front  at 
K,  and  the  hand  in  the  fleeve  in  the  front  at  the  bot- 
bom  of  FG.  When  the  fides  and  front  are  unhooked 
and  folded  down,  they  all  lie  clofe  in  the  box  EFG, 
and  the  lid  O  folds  down  as  a  top  on  them  clofe,  and 
the  box  remains  then  the  fize  of  a  common  folio  book, 
and  is  covered  with  calf  leather  and  lettered  on  the 
back  in  perfeft  imitation  of  one. 

.  tlie  diagonal  pofition  of  a  plane  mirror  the  cu¬ 
rious  opera  glafs  is  conftrufled,  by  which  any  perfon 
may  be  viewed  in  a  theatre  or  public  company,  and  yet 
know  nothing  of  it.  It  confifts  only  in  placing  a  con¬ 
cave  glafs  near  the  plane  mirror,  in  the  end  of  a  fhort 
round  tube,  and  a  convex  glafs  in  a  hole  in  the  fide  of 
the  tube.  Then  holding  the  end  of  the  tube  with  the 
glafs  to  the  eye,  all  objeas  next  to  the  hole  in  the  fide 
will  be  reflected  fo  as  to  appear  in  a  diied  line  forward, 
onn.3  pofition  at  right  angles  to  the  perfon’s  fituation 
who  is  looked  at.  Plane  glaffes  inftead  of  a  concave 
and  convex  may  be  ufed  3  but  in  this  cafe  there  will  be 
no  magnitude  of  the  objedfc,  but  it  will  appear  brighter. 
It  is  called  by  opticians  the  diagonal  opera  glafs . 

X.  The  Magic  Lantern . 

This  very  remarkable  machine,  which  is  now  known 
oyer  all  the  world,  caufed  great  aftoniftiment  at  its  ori- 
18  ftl11  beheld  with  pleafing  admiration  ;  and 
the  fpeCtator  very  frequently  contents  himfelf  with 
wondering  at  its  effedb,  without  endeavouring  to  in- 
veftigate  their  caufe.  The  invention  of  this  ingenious 
lllunon  is  attributed  to  the  celebrated  P.  Kircber,  who 
has  publi flied  on  various  fciences,  works  equally  learn¬ 
ed,  curious,  and  entertaining.  Its  defign  is  to  repre¬ 
sent  ^at  large,  on  a  cloth  or  board,  placed  in  the  dark, 
the  images  of  {mail  obje&s,  painted  with  tranfparent 
colours  on  plates  of  glafs. 


The  conftru&ion  is  as  follows :  Let  ABCD  (fig.  10.) 
be  the  fide  of  a  tin  box,  eight  inches  high,  eight  inches* 
long,  and  ten  broad  (or  any  other  fimilar  dimenfions), 
the  top  of  which  muft  have  a  funnel,  with  a  cover,  as 
reprefented  in  fig.  1 1.3  which  at  the  fame  time  it  gives  a 
paffage  to  the  fmoke,  prevents  the  light  from  coming 
out  of  the  box.  In  the  middle  of  the  bottom  of  the 
box  muff  be  placed  a  low  tin  lamp  E,  which  is  to  be 
moveable.  It  fhould  have  three  or  four  lights,  that  muft 
be  at  the  height  of  the  centre  of  the  glalfes  in  the 
tubes  N  and  O.  In  the  largeft  of  thefe  tubes  muft  be 
placed  a  glafs  femiglobular  lens  N,  about  four  inches 
diameter  ;  and  in  the  fmaller  one  a  double  convex  lens 
o,  about  2L  inches  diameter,  and  fix  inches  focus,  the 
length  of  the  tubes  holding  them  about  44  inches  each* 
the  inner  tube  containing  the  fmall  lens  o  muff  be  a 
Hiding  one,  in  order  to  adjuft  it  at  a  proper  diftance 
from  the  painted  Aiders,  fo  that  the  objeds  thereon 
may  be  diftjnftly  reprefented  on  the  cloth  or  white 
wall.  A  flit  or  opening  between  the  elafs  N  and 
the  front  fide  BGDH  oAhe  box  muft  bem.de  large 
enough  to  admit  the  Aiders  to  be  patted  through  fas 
in  fig  11.)  The  clearnefs  of  the  light,  and  the’ ob- 
jects  upon  the  cloth  will  depend  much  upon  the  light 
of  the  lamp  3  it  will  therefore  be  proved  bell,  to  place 
inftead  of  the  common  lamp  E,  a  kind  of  the  new  or 
Argand’s  patent  lamp,  which  will  be  found  confider- 
ably  to  improve  the  effeft  of  the  lantern  by  its  fuperior 
lirength  of  light. 

From  the  conftru&ion  of  this  lantern  it  is  evident 
that  when  the  glafs  Aiders,  with  the  painted  figures 
are  placed  in  the  groove  or  Ait  in  the  lantern  for 
that  purpofe,  and  the  room  darkened,  a  quantity  of 
light  from  the  lamp  at  E  will  be  colleded  by  the  lens 
N,  and  refracted  upon  the  cloth  placed  oppofite,  and 
that  by  moving  the  Aiding  tube  containing  the  fmall 
lens  o  gradually  in  or  out  as  occafion  may  require 
this  lens  will  form  images  of  the  figures  on  the  Aiders 
in  their  diftinfl  colours  and  proportions,  with  the  ap 
pearance  of  life  itfelf,  and  of  any  fize  from  fix  inches 
to  ieven  feet,  according  to  the  diftance  of  the  lantern 
from  the  cloth.  The  lantern,  with  one  of  the  iliders 
ready  for  ufe,  is  clearly  icprefented  in  fig.  1 1.  By  the 
a“;  °A"e  new  patent  lamp  aforementioned,  coniider- 
able  uieful  improvements  are  made  to  the  lantern  Mr 
Jones,  optician,  ofHolborn,  has  contrived  an  apparatus 
to  be  applied  to  it  that  converts  it  into  a  microfcope 
by  night ;  and  it  fhows  all  the  variety  of  tranfparent 
and  many  of  the  opaque  objefts  magnified  upon  a 
cloth  or  fkreen  oppofite,  fimilar  to  the  figures  above 
mentioned,  but  not  in  fo  large  a  degree  ;  about  one  or 
two  feet  diameter  is  the  utmoft  that  can  at  prefent  be 
obtained. 


Method  of pointing  the  Gloffesfor  the  Lantern.  Draw 
on  a  paper  the  fubjed  you  defire  to  paint,  and  fi, 
it  at  each  end  to  the  ■  felafs.  Provide  a  varnilh  wit! 
which  you  have  mixed  fome  black  paint ;  and  with  E 
fine  pencil  dravy  on  the  other  fide  of  the  glafs,  with 
very  light  touches,  the  defign  drawn  on  the  paper.  I] 
you  are  defirous  of  making  the  painting  as  per  fed  « 
poffible,  you  fhould  draw  fome  of  the  outlines  in  thei. 
proper  colours,  provided  they  are  the  ftrongeft  tints  oi 
thefe  colours  that  are  ufed.  When  the  outlines  are 
1  )  ou  colour  the  figures  with  their  proper  tints  oi 
1  degradations, 
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TranftraKnt  colours  are  moll  proper  for  the  tempeft  wiH  feem  to  fobfide^ t  ^_|>v  mean, 

r  •  1  VI _ kln/i 


fhk  purpofe,  fuel!  as  carmine,  lake,  Pruffian  blue,  ver- 
dip-rife,  &c.  and  thefe  mult  be  tempered  with  a  ftrong 
white  varnifh,  to  prevent  their  peeling  off.  \ouare 
then  to  {hade  them  with  black  mixed  with  the  fame 
varnilh,  or  with  biftre,  as  you  find  convenient.  \  °u 
may  alfo  leave  ftrong  lights  in  fome  parts  w.thout 
any  colours,  in  order  to  produce  a  more  Striking  et- 
feft.  Obferve,  in  particular,  not  to  ule  more  than 
four  or  five  colours,  fuch  as  blue,  red,  green,  an 
vellow.  You  Should  employ,  however,  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  tints,  to  give  your  painting  a  more  natura 
air  ;  without  which  they  will  reprefent  vulgar  ob¬ 
jects,  which  are  by  no  means  the  more  pleahng  be- 

Cal\VhenythereiaSmp  in  this  lantern  is  lighted,  and,  by 
drawing  out  the  tube  to  a  proper  length,  thefigures 
painted”  on  the  glafs  appear  bright  and  well  defined, 
the  fpe&ator  cannot  fail  of  being  highly  entertained 
by  the  fucceflion  of  natural  or  groteSque  figures  that 
Je  painted  on  the  glaffes.  This  piece  of  optics  may 
sbe  rendered  much  more  amufing,  and  at  the  fame  time 

to-e  marvellous,  by  preparing  figures  to  which  ^ 

eut  natural  motions  may  be  given  (e),  which  eveiy 
one  may  perform  according  to  h.s  own  tafte ;  either 
by  movements  in  the  figures  themfelves  or  by  pi."  - 
ing  the  fubjeft  on  two  glaffes,  and  pafling  them  a 
the  fame  time  through  the  groove,  as  will  be  feen 
the  next  experiment 


XI.  To  reprefent  a  Tempefl  by  the  Magic  Lantern. 
Provide  two  plates  of  glafs,  whofe  frames  are  fo 
thin  that  they  may  both  pafs  freely  through  the  flit 
or  groove  of  the  common  magic  lanterns  at  the  fame 

'‘"On  one  of  thefe  glaffes  you  are  to  paint  the  ap- 
pearance  of  the  fea,  from  the  flighted  £ 

the  moil  violent  commotion.  Representing  from  A 
to  B  (fig.  12.)  a  calm;  from  B  to  C  a  Small  agna¬ 
tion,  with  fome  clouds;  and  fo  on  to  F  and  G,  winch 
Should  exhibit  a  furious  floim  Obferve,  that  thefe 
leprefentations  are  not  to  be  diflinS,  but  run  into  each 

other  that  they  may  form  a  natural  gradation  ;  lemem- 

ber  al’fo  that  Jreatpart  of  the  effeft  depends  on  the 
petfeftion  of  the  painting,  and  the  pi&urefque  appear 

anOn°the  othffglafs  you  are  to  paint  veffels  of  differ¬ 
ent  forms  and  dimension.,  and  in  different  direflious, 
together  with  the  appearance  of  clouds  in  the  te  p 

^Youme’then  to  pafs  the  glafs  Jowly  through  the 
groove  ;  and  when  you  come  to  that  part  where  the 
ftorm  begins,  you  are  to  move  the  glafs  gently  up  and 

down,  which  will  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  fea  that 

begins  to  be  agitated  ;  and  fo  mcreafe  the  motion 
you  come  to  the  height  of  the  ftorm  At  the  fame 
time  vou  are  to  introduce  the  other  plaSs  with  the  Ships, 
and  moving  that  in  like  manner,  you  will  have  a  natu¬ 
ral' reparation  of  the  fea,  and  of  fctps  >n  a  calm 
and  in  a  ftorm.  As  you  draw  the  glaffes  Slowly  back, 


the  tempeii  win  ™  - - *  '  0  e 

and  the  Ships  glide  gently  over  the  waves.— by  means 
of  two  glaffes  di (poled  in  this  manner  you  may ^hke- 
wife  reprefent  a  battle,  or  fea  fight,  and  numberltfs 
other  fubiefls,  that  every  one  wil  contrive  according 
to  bis  own  tafte.  They  may  alfo  be  made  to  reprefent 
fome  remarkable  or  ludicrous  action  between  different 
perfons,  and  many  other  amufements  that  a  lively  ima¬ 
gination  will  eafily  fuggeft. 

XII.  The  Nebulous  Magic  Lantern. 

The  light  of  the  magic  lantern,  and  the  colour  of 
images,  may  not  only  be  painted  on  a  cloth,  but  alfo 
retkfted  by  a  cloud  of  fmoke. 

Provide  a  box  of  wood  or  pafteboard  (fig.  H-)  of 
about  four  feet  high,  and  of  feven  or  eight  '"^  fquare 
at  bottom,  but  diminishing  as  it  alcends  fo  that  its  a- 
perture  at  top  is  but  fix  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch 
£ide  At  the  bottom  of  this  box  there  muft  be  a  door 
that  Shuts  quite  clofe,  by  which  you  are  to  place  m 
the  box  a  chafing-dith  with  hot  coals,  on  which  is  to 
be  thrown  incenfe,  whofe  fmoke  goes  out  in  a  cloud 
at  the  top  of  the  box.  It  is  on  this  cloud  that  you  are 
to  throw  the  light  that  comes  out  of  the  lantern,  and 
which  you  bring  into  a  fmaller  compafs  by  drawing 
out  the  moveable  tube.  The  common  figures  will  here 
f.rve  It  is  remarkable  in  this  reprefentation,  that  the 
motion  of  the  fmoke  does  not  at  all  change  the  figures ; 
which  appear  fo  conspicuous,  that  the  ipeftator  thinks 
he  can  srafp  them  with  his  hand. 

NoJ  In  this  experiment  feme  of  the  rays  paffmg 
through  the  fmoke,  the  reprefentation  will  bemuchle 
vivid  than  on  the  cloth  ;  and  if  care  be  not  taken  to 
reduce  the  light  to  its  fmalleft  focus,  it  will  be  ft.ll 
more  imperfeft. 

XIII.  To  produce  the  Appearance  of  a  Phantom  upon  a 
Pedtjlal  placed  on  the  middle  of  a  lal  le. 

Enclofe  a  common  fmall  magic  lantern  in  a  box 
ABCD  (fie.  IS-)  that  is  krSe  enouSh  t0  contain  ailo 

an  inclined  mirror  M,  which  muft  be  moveable,  that  it 

may  reflett  the  cone  of  light  thrown  on  it  by  the  lan¬ 
tern  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  may  pafs  out  at  the  aper¬ 
ture’ made  in  the  top  of  the  box.  There  ftrould  be  a  flap 
with  hinges  to  cover  the  opening,  that  the  infide  o 
box  may  not  be  feen  when  the  experiment  is  making. 
This  aperture  Should  likevvife  be  oval,  and  of  a  Size 
adapted  to  the  cone  of  light  that  ,s  to  f 

it.  ‘  There  muft  be  holes  made  in  that -pa  it  of  the  . 
which  is  over  the  lantern,  to  let  out  the  fmoke  :  and 
oyer  that  part  muft  be  placed  a  chafing  d.fti  of  «n  ob- 
long  figure  and  large  enough  to  hold  feveral  hgh  d 
coals.  '  This  chafing  difli  may  be  enclofed  in  a  painted 
•  u  f  nkm, t  a  foot  high,  and  with  an  aperture  at 
T  femetbir  R  like  fi"  ,4  §I  (hould  ftand  on  four  Ihort 
Z 0tTgiveRroom  for  the  fmoke  of  the  lamp  to  pafs 
out.’  T.gere  muft  alfo  be  a  glafs  that  will  afeend  and 
defcend  at  pleafure  in  a  vertical  groove  ab.  Io  this 
0  fs  let  thePre  be  fixed  a  cord,  t»rat  going  over  a  pul¬ 
ley  c,  paffes  out  of  the  box  at  the  fide  CD,  by  which 


;  v  pl,  f  ,.  .  Efavs  of  M  Mufehenbroek,  different  methods  of  performing  all  thefe 

(e)  There  are  in  the  Philofophical  Eflays  o  •  t  difficult  to  execute, 

various  movements,  by  fome  mechanical  contrivances  that  are  not  d.ttic 
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tile  glafs  maybe  drawn  up,  and  will  defcend  by  its  own 
weight.  On  this  glafs  may  be  painted  a  fpe&re,  or 
any  other  more  pleafing  figure.  Obferve,  that  the  fi¬ 
gures  muft  be  contracted  in  drawing,  as  the  cloud  of 
fmoke  does  not  cut  the  cone  of  light  at  right  angles, 
and  therefore  the  figures  will  appear  longer  than  they 
do  on  the  glafs. 

After  you  have  lighted  the  lamp  in  the  lantern,  and 
put  the  mirror  in  a  proper  direction,  you  place  the  box 
or  pedeftal  ABCD  on  a  table  ;  and  putting  the  cha¬ 
fing  di(h  in  it,  throw  fome  incenfe  in  powder  on  the 
coals.  You  then  open  a  trap  door,  and  let  down  the 
glafs  (lowly  y  and,  .when  you  perceive  the  fmoke  dimi- 
nifii,  you  draw  up  the  glafs,  that  the  figure  may  dif- 
appear,  and  (hut  the  trap-door.  This  appearance  will 
occafion  no  fmall  furprife,  as  the  fpeClre  will  feem  to 
rife  gradually  out  of  the  pedeftal,  and  on  drawing  up 
the  glafs  will  difappear  in  an-  inftant.  Obferve,  that 
when  you  exhibit  this  experiment,  you  muft  put  out 
all  the  lights  in  the  room  ;  and  the  box  (hould  be  pla¬ 
ced  on  a  high  table,  that  the  fpe&ators  may  not  perceive 
the  aperture  by  which  the  light  comes  out.  Though 
we  have  mentioned  a  fmall  magic  lantern,  yet  the 
whole  apparatus  may  be  fo  enlarged,  that  the  phantom 
may  appear  of  a  formidable  fize. 

XIV.  The  Magic  Theatre. 

By  making  fome  few  additions  to  the  magic  lantern 
with  the  fquare  tube,  ufed  in  Experiment  X.  various 
fcenes,  chara&ers,  and  decorations  of  a  theatre,  may 
be  reprefented  in  a  lively  manner.  In  this  experiment 
it  is  quite  neceflary  to  make  the  lantern  much  larger 
than  common,  that  the  objeCls  painted  on  the  glafles, 
being  of  a  larger  fize,  may  be  reprefented  with  greater 
precifion,  and  confequently  their  feveral  characters 
more  ftrongly  marked. 

Let  there  be  made  a  wooden  box  ABCD,  a  foot 
and  a  half  long,  15  inches  high,  and  10  wdde.  Let 
it  be  placed  on  a  (land  EF,  that  muft  go  round  it,  and 
by  which  it  may  be  fixed  with  two  fcrews  to  a  table. 
Place  over  it  a  tin  cover,  as  in  the  common  lantern. 
Make  an  opening  in  its  lw  >  narrowed  (ides  ;  in  one  of 
which  place  tne  tube  H,  and  in  the  other  the  tube  I  : 
let  each  of  them  be  fix  inches  wide,  and  five  inches 
high:  in  each  of  thefe  tubes  place  another  that  is 
moveable,  in  order  to  bring  the  glafles,  or  concave 
mirror,  that  are  contained  in  them,  to  a  proper  di¬ 
ftance.  In  the  middle  of  the  bottom  of  this  box  place 
a  tin  lamp  IVX  ;  which  muft  be  moveable  in  a  groove, 
that  it  may  be  placed  at  a  proper  diftance  with  regard 
to  the  glafles  and  mirror  :  this  lamp  fhould  have  five 
or  fix  lights,  each  of  them  about  an  inch  long.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  tube  H,  toward  the  part  N,  make 
an  opening  of  an  inch  wide,  which  muft  crofs  it  late¬ 
rally  :  another  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  that  muft 
crofs  it  vertically,  and  be  nearer  the  box  than  the  firft; 
and  a  third  of  half  an  inch,  that  muft  be  before  the 
firft.  The  opening  made  laterally  muft  have  three  or 
four  grooves,  the  fecond  two,  and  the  third  one  :  that 
different  fubje&s  of  figures  and  decorations  may  be 
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pafifed,  either  (idewife,  afcending  or  defeending,  fo 
that  the  fcenes  of  a  theatre  may  be  the  more  exaCtly 
imitated  (f).  Enclofe  thefe  grooves  between  two  con¬ 
vex  reCtangular  glafles,  of  fix  inches  long,  and  five 
inches  high,  and  of  about  20  inches  focus  ;  one  of 
which  muft  be  placed  at  O,  and  the  other  toward  P. 
Have  another  tube  Q^of  about  a  foot  long,  which 
muft  enter  that  marked  H  ;  and  at  its  outward  extre¬ 
mity  place  a  lens  of  about  15  inches  focus.  There 
muft  alfo  be  a  third  tube  R,  four  inches  long,  into 
which  that  marked  I  is  to  enter  :  to  the  exterior  end  of 
this  adjuft  a  concave  mirror,  whofe  focus  muft  be  at 
feven  or  eight  inches  from  its  reflecting  furface. 

The  magic  lantern  being  thus  adjufted,  nothing 
more  is  neceflary  than  to  provide  glafles,  painted  with 
fuch  fubjeCts  as  you  would  reprefent,  according  to  the 
grooves  they  are  to  enter.  The  lamp  is  then  to  be 
lighted  'y  and  placing  a  glafs  in  one  of  the  grooves, 
you  draw  out  the  moveable  tubes  till  the  objeCt  paints 
itfelf  on  a  cloth  to  the  moft  advantage  :  by  which  you 
determine  the  diftance  of  the  lantern  and  the  fize  of 
the  image.  You  then  make  a  hole  in  the  partition  of 
that  fize,  and  fix  in  it  a  plate  of  clear  glafs,  over  which 
you  pafte  a  very  thin  paper,  which  muft  be  varnifhed, 
that  it  may  be  as  transparent  as  pofiible. 

On  this  paper  are  to  be  exhibited  the  images  of 
all  thofe  objeCts,  that  by  pafling  fucceflively  through 
the  grooves,  are  to  reprefent  a  theatric  entertain¬ 
ment.  The  exhibition  will  be  very  agreeable  ;  becaufe 
the  magic  lantern  being  concealed  behind  the  parti¬ 
tion,  the  caufe  of  the  illufion  cannot  by  any  means  be 
difeovered. 

In  order  to  (how  more  clearly  in  what  manner  fub- 
je£l  of  this  fort  (hould  be  painted,  and  the  glafles  dif- 
pofed,  we  will  here  make  choice  of  the  fiege  of  Troy 
for  a  theatric  fubjeCt  ;  in  which  will  be  found  all  the 
incidents  neceflary  to  the  exhibition  of  any  other  fub« 
je£t  whatever.— In  the  firft  aCt  the  theatre  may  repre¬ 
fent,  on  one  fide,  the  ramparts  of  Troy  ;  toward  the 
back  part,  the  Grecian  camp  ;  and  at  a  farther  diftance, 
the  fea,  and  the  ifle  of  Tenedos.  We  w  ill  fuppofe  the 
time  to  be  that  when  the  Greeks  feigned  to  raife  the 
fiege  ;  and  embarked,  leaving  behind  them  the  wood¬ 
en  horfe,  in  which  were  contained  the  Grecian  foldiers. 
— On  a  glafs,  therefore,  of  the  fame  width  with  the 
aperture  made  in  the  fide  AC  of  the  box,  you  are 
to  paint  a  deep  blue  curtain,  lightly  .charged  with  or¬ 
naments,  quite  tranfparent.  This  glafs  is  to  be  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  firft  vertical  groove  ;  fo  that  by  letting  it 
gently  down,  its  image  may  appear  to  rife  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  curtain  of  a  theatre.  All  the  glafles 
that  are  to  afeend  or  defcend  muft  be  bordered  with 
thin  pieces  of  wood,  and  fo  exaCtly  fill  the  grooves, 
that  they  may  not  Aide  down  of  themfelves. — You 
muft  have  feveral  glafles  of  a  proper  fize  to  pafs  through 
the  horizontal  grooves,  and  of  different  lengths  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  extent  of  the  fubjeCt.  You  may  paint 
on  the  firft,  the  walls  of  Troy.  On  the  fecond,  the 
Grecian  camp.  On  the  third,  the  fea,  the  ifle  of  Te¬ 
nedos,  and  a  ferene  fky.  On  the  fourth,  the  Grecian 
I  i  troops 
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decorations,  the  clouds  and  the  palaces  of  the  gods  (hould  defcend  ;  caves  and  infernal  palaces 
should  attend  ;  earthly  palaces,  gardens,  &c,  enter  at  the  fides. 
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troops  by  detached  figures.  On  the  fifth,  other  troops, 
difpofed  in  battalions,  and  placed  at  a  diftance.  On 
the  fixth,  divers  veflels,  which  as  the  glafs  advances  in 
the  groove  diminifh  in  fize.  On  the  feventh,  the 
wooden  horfe  and  Sinon.  On  the  eighth,  Trojan  men 
and  women. 

Thefe  glafles  being  properly  painted,  you  place  in 
the  horizontal  grooves  the  firft,  fecond,  third,  and 
fourth.  Then  draw  up  the  curtain,  by  letting  down 
the  glafs  on  which  it  is  painted,  and  draw  away  gently 
the  fourth  glafs,  and  after  that  the  fecond  ;  then  ad¬ 
vance  very  gently  the  fifth  that  reprefents  the  em- 
barkment,  and  pafs  it  quite  through.  Next  pafs,  the 
oppofite  way,  the  fixth,  which  reprefents  the  Grecian 
fleet.  The  obje&s  painted  on  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
fixth,  quite  difappearing,  you  are  to  advance  the  feventh, 
on  which  is  painted  the  wooden  horfe  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  eighth,  where  the  Trojans  will  appear  to  draw 
the  horfe  into  the  city.  The  curtain  is  then  to  be  let 
down,  that  you  may  withdraw  the  feenes  of  the  firft 
a  ft,  and  place  in  the  grooves  thofe  that  are  to  compofe 
the  fecond.— -In  the  fecond  a6l  may  be  repiefented  the 
interior  part  of  the  city  of  Troy  :  on  one  fide  may  be 
feen  the  wrooden  horfe,  and  in  the  back  part  the  temple 
of  Pallas.  The  glafles  for  this  a6l  may  be  painted  in 
the  following  manner.  On  the  firfl  may  be  palaces  and 
houfes,  reprefenting  the  infide  of  a  city.  On  the  fe¬ 
cond,  the  temple  of  Pallas  in  the  centre, -with  a  clear 
night  and  the  moon.  In  the  front  may  be  feen  the 
wooden  horfe,  that  the  Trojans  have  placed  near  the 
temple  of  Pallas.  On  the  third,  a  troop  of  Greeks, 
with  Sinon  at  their  head,  who  are  going  to  open  the 
gates  of  the  city  to  the  Grecians.  .  On  the  fourth,  dif¬ 
ferent  troops  of  armed  Greeks;  painted  on  a  long  glafs, 
to  afford  variety.  On  the  fifth,  feveral  troops  of  Tro¬ 
jans.  On  the  fixth,  various  appearances  of  fire  and 
fmoke,  fo  difpofed,  that  this  glafs  being  drawn  up 
above  the  others,  the  obje£ls  painted  on  the  firft  glafs 
may  appear  in  a  conflagration. 

Before  you  draw  up  the  curtain,  you  fhould  place 
the  firft  and  fecond  glafles.  You  then  pafs  the  whole 
third  glafs  flowly  ;  a  little  after,  the  fourth,  on  which 
are  painted  the  different  bodies  of  armed  Greeks  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time,  from  the  oppofite  fide,  the  fixth  glafs, 
that  reprefents  the  Trojan  troops;  obferving  to  move 
them  flowly  both  in  advancing  and  retreating,  to  imi¬ 
tate  a  combat  (g).  Then  draw  up,  by  degrees,  the 
fixth,  on  which  are  painted  the  fire,  flame,  and  fmoke, 
fo  that  the  palaces  and  houfes  painted  on  the  firft  glafs 
may  appear  to  take  fire  gradually,  and  at  laft  prefen t 
a  general  conflagration.  After  having  reprefented  thefe 
incidents  with  the  greateft  attention,  you  let  fall  the 
curtain  to  prepare  for  the  third  a  61.  In  this  may  be 
reprefented  the  infide  of  Priam’s  palace  ;  where  is  feen 
an  altar,  round  which  feveral  Trojan  princefles  appear, 
who  have  fled  thither  for  fafety.  On  the  firft  glafs 
may  be  painted  the  palace.  On  the  fecond,  a  view  of 
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the  back  part  of  the  palace,  with  the  altar.  On  the 
third,  Priam  with  feveral  Trojan  men  and  women.  On 
the  fourth,  Pyrrhus  and  a  troop  of  Greeks.  On  the 
fifth,  the  fame  a6lors,  with  the  palace  in  flames.  On 
the  fixth,  a  conflagration. — The  two  firft  glafles  which 
are  to  be  drawn  up,  fhould  be  placed  before  you  raife 
the  curtain.  Then  pafs  the  third  ;  next  advance  the 
fourth  ;  which  being  drawn  up,  difeovers  on  the  fifth 
the  palace  in  flames  ;  then  drawing  up  the  fixth,  let 
down  the  firft,  that  the  palace  may  appear  entirely  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  conflagration. 

The  fourth  a6l  may  reprefent  the  environs  of  Troy, 
with  a  diftant  profpe6l  of  the  fea.  The  firft  and  third 
glafles  of  the  firft  a6l  may  be  here  ufed  ;  to  which  may 
be  added  a  third,  reprefenting  iEneas  bearing  his  fa¬ 
ther  Anchifes,  followed  by  his  fon  lulus  and  fome 
Trojans.  With  this  glafs  may  be  reprefented  the  flight 
of  the  Trojans  and  the  embarkment  of  iEneas  ;  with 
another  glafs,  on  which  are  painted  certain  veflels. — 
To  this  a <51  the  following  feenes  may  be  added  :  The 
cave  of  iEolus  ;  the  back  part  of  the  cave  ;  iEolus ; 
the  winds  ;  Juno  in  her  chariot. 

The  fifth  a 61  fhould  reprefent  the  open  fea,  with  the 
fleet  of  iEneas  failing  for  Italy.  On  the  firft  glafs 
muft  be  painted  the  fea,  as  in  the  eleventh  experiment, 
or  elfe  the  waves  fhould  be  imitated  by  another  glafs 
under  the  firft.  On  the  fecond,  the  Trojan  fleet.  On 
the  third,  Neptune  in  his  car.  On  the  fourth,  the  pa¬ 
lace  of  Jupiter.  On  the  fifth,  the  infide  of  the  palace  ; 
the  gods  affembled  in  council,  with  Venus  obtaining 
leave  of  Jupiter  for  iEneas  to  land  in  Italy. — After 
having  placed  the  firfl  glafs,  that  reprefents  a  calm  fea, 
the  curtain  is  raifed,  and  the  fecond  feene  is  advanced, 
which  contains  the  Trojan  fleet.  The  firft  is  then 
brought  forward,  to  reprefent  a  violent  tempeft  :  then 
raifing  the  third  glafs,  Neptune  appears,  who  com¬ 
mands  the  waves  to  be  ftill,  which  is  done  by  making 
the  tempeft  fubfide  by  degrees.  The  fleet  then  ad¬ 
vances,  and  paffes  over  the  whole  theatre  :  prefently 
after  the  fourth  and  fifth  feenes  defeend,  that  repre¬ 
fent  Olympus,  and  finifh  the  exhibition. 

Note ,  We  muft  here  repeat,  that  if  you  would  re¬ 
prefent  a  fubje6l  of  this  fort  to  advantage,  it  is  quite 
neceflary  that  the  glafles  be  well  painted  *,  and  thofe 
that  are  to  be  in  front  fhould  be  in  ftronger  and  more 
opaque  colours,  that  the  images  of  thofe  behind  may 
not  appear  mixed  with  them,  which  will  be  the  cafe 
if  they  are  all  equally  tranfparent.  The  glafles  fhould 
alfo  be  of  different  lengths  ;  that  fome  being  placed  be¬ 
fore  the  others  are  drawn  away,  their  extremities  may 
not  be  perceived. 

The  larger  thefe  fubje61s  are  reprefented,  the  better 
effe6l  they  will  have  :  the  front  of  the  theatre  fhould 
appear  to  be  about  three  feet  wide  ;  and  if  fome  parts 
of  the  figures  were  moveable,  it  would  ftill  add  to  the 
variety  of  the  entertainment. 

J  DIOSCOREA, 
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(G)  He  that  moves  the  glaffes,  feeing  the  effea  they  produce,  is  the  better  able  to  render  the  reprefentation 
as  natural  as  poflible, 
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DIOSCOREA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
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Diofpolites.  d'0:cia  c _'s  >  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
y—  the  iith  order,  Sarmcntacece .  See  Botany  Index . 

The  only  remarkable  and  ufeful  fpecies  is  the  bulbi- 
fera  or  yam.  The  roots  of  it  are  eaten  by  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  both  the  Indies  ;  and  are  particularly  ferviceable 
m  the  Weft  India  iftands,  where  they  make  the  greateft 
part  of  the  negroes  food.  The  plant  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  brought  from  the  Eaft  to  the  Weft  Indies  $  for  it 
has  never  been  obferved  to  grow  wild  in  any  part  of  A- 
merica  j  but  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  and  on  the  coaft  of 
Malabar,  it  grows  in  the  woods,  and  there  are  in  thofe 
places  a  great  variety  of  forts.  It  is  propagated  by 
cutting  the  root  in  pieces,  Oblerving  to  preferve  an  eye 
in  each,  as  is  pra&ifed  in  planting  potatoes.  One 
plant  will  produce  three  or  four  large  roots.  The  fkin 
of  thefe  roots  is  pretty  thick,  rough,  unequal,  covered 
with  many  ftringy  fibres  or  filament*,  and  of  a  violet 
colour  approaching  to  black.  The  infide  is  white,  and 
ol  the  confidence  of  red  beet.  It  refembles  the  pota¬ 
to  in  its  mealinefs,  but  is  of  a  clofer  texture.  When 
raw,  the  yams  are  vifcous  and  clammy  ;  when  roafted 
or  boiled,  they  afford  very  nouriftiing  food ;  and  are  of¬ 
ten  preferred  to  bread  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Weft 
Indies,  on  account  of  their  lightnefs  and  facility  of  di- 
geftion.  When  firft  dug  out  of  the  ground,  the  roots 
are  placed  in  the  fun  to  dry  ;  after  which  they  are  ei¬ 
ther  put  into  fand,  dry  garrets,  or  calks  ;  wheie,  if  kept 
from  moifture,  they  may  be  preferved  whole  years, 
without  being  fpoiled  or  diminiftied  in  their  goodnefs. 

I  he  root  commonly  weighs  two  or  three  pounds  ; 
though  fome  yams  have  been  found  upwards  of  20 
pounds  weight. 

DIOSCORIDES,  a  phyfician  of  Cilicia,  who  lived 
as  fome  fuppofe,  in  the  age  of  Nero.  He  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  foldier  ;  but  afterwards  he  applied  himfelf  to 
fludy,  and  wrote  a  book  upon  medicinal  herbs. 

DIOSCURIA  (^loa-Kov^a ;  from  Ait;,  Jupiter,  and 
xovt*,,  infants),  in  antiquity,  a  feftival  in  honour  of  the 
Aitnuvt",  or  Caftor  and  Pollux,  who  were  reputed  to 
be  the  ions  of  Jupiter.  It  was  obferved  by  the  Cyre- 
neans,  but  more  efpecinlly  by  the  Spartans,  whofe 
country  was  honoured  by  the  birth  of  thefe  heroes. 

I  he  folemnity  was  full  of  mirth,  being  a  time  wherein 
they  (hared  plentifully  of  the  gifts  of  Bacchus,  and 
diverted  themfelves  with  fports,  of  which  wreftling 
matches  always  made  a  part. 

DIOSMA,  African  spir^a,  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longmg  to  the  pentandria  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod  ranking  with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful, 
oec  Botany  Index . 

DIOSPOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  city  of  the 
Delta,  or  Lower  Egypt  ;  to  the  fouth  of  the  Bufiri- 
tic  branch,  before  it  divides  into  two.-— Another  of 
Bithyma,  in  the  territory  of  Heraclea. — A  third 
called  Magna,  denoting  Thebse  of  the  Higher  Egypt! 
<“--A  fourth,  Diofpolis  Parva>  the  metropolis  of  the 

Nomos  Diofpolites  of  the  Higher  Egypt _ A  fifth 

Diofpolis ,  of  Samaria,  the  fame  with  Lydda.— A  fixth 
Diofpohs ,  the  ancient  name  of  Laodicea  of  Phrygia 
on  the  Lycus.  6  ’ 

rr,DJ?SPOLl  TES  nomos,  (Ptolemy,)  a  divifion  of 
Thebais  or  the  Higher  Egypt,  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
another  of  the  Lower  Egypt  or  the  Delta  ;  to  the 
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fouth  of  the  Nomos  Thinites,  on  the 


- ,  weft  fide  of  I>iofpyr&s 

the  Nile.  y 

DIOSPYROS,  the  Indian  date  plum  :  A  genus  D,P.!°ma- 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs  ;  and  in  the  * 

natural  method  ranking  under  the  1 8th  order,  Bicor- 
nes.  Sec  Botany  Index . 

DIPHTHONG,  in  Grammar,  a  double  vowel,  or 
the  mixture  of  two  vowels  pronounced  together,  fo  as 
to  make  one  fyllable. 

The  Latins  pronounced  the  two  vowels  in  their  diph¬ 
thongs  ae  or  se,  oe  or  ce,  much  as  we  do  5  only  that 
the  one  was  heard  much  weaker  than  the  other,  though 
the  divifion  was  made  with  all  the  delicacy  imaginabfe. 
Diphthongs,  with  regard  to  the  eyes,  are  diftinguiftied 
from  thofe  with  regard  to  the  ears  :  in  the  former  ei¬ 
ther  the  particular  found  of  each  vowel  is  heard  in  the 
pronunciation  5  or  the  found  of  one  of  them  is  drown¬ 
ed  \  Or  laftly,  a  new  found,  different  from  either,  re- 
fults  from  both  :  the  firft  of  thefe  only  are  real  dipli- 
thongs,  as  being  fuch  both  to  the  eye  and  ear.  Diph¬ 
thongs  with  regard  to  the  ear  are  either  formed  of 
two  vowels  meeting  in  the  fame  fyllable,  or  whole 
founds  are  feverally  heard  ;  or  of  three  vowels  in  the 
fame  fyllable,  which  only  afford  two  founds  in  the  pro¬ 
nunciation. 

Englilh  diphthongs,  with  regard  to  the  eye  and  ear, 
are  at,  au,  ea,  ee,  ei,  on,  ou.  Improper  Englifli  diph’ 
thongs,  with  regard  to  the  eye  only,  are  aa,  ea,  eo,  eu, 
ie,  ei,  oe ,  tie ,  m . 

D1PLOE,  in  Anatomy,  the  foft  meditullium,  or 
medullary  fubftance  which  lies  between  the  two  la¬ 
minae  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium.  See  Anatomy 
Index . 

DIPLOMA.  See  Diplomatics. 

In  a  peculiar  fenfe,  it  is  uied  for  an  inftrument  or  li- 
cenfe  given  by  colleges,  focieties,  &c.  to  a  clergyman 
to  exercife  the  minifterial  funftion,  or  to  a  phyfician  to 
praaife  the  profeffion,  &c.  after  palling  examination, 
or  admitting  him  to  a  degree. 

DIPLOMAT  ICS,  the  fcience  of  diplomas,  or  of  Bidfelds 
ancient  literary  monuments,  public  documents,  &c.  It  £tements' 
does  not  however,  nor  can  it,  abfolutely  extend  its  re- 
fearches  to  antiquity  5  but  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
middle  age,  and  the  firft  centuries  of  modern  times. 

For  though  the  ancients  were  accuftomed  to  reduce 
their  contrafts  and  treaties  into  writing ;  yet  they  gra¬ 
ved  them  on  tables,  or  covered  them  over  with  wax,  or 
brafs,  copper,  ftone,  or  wood,  & c.  And  all  that’  in 
the  firft  ages  were  not  traced  on  brafs  or  marble,  has 
perifhed  by  the  length  of  time,  and  the  number  of  de- 
ftruftive  events. 

1.  The  word  diploma  iignifies  properly  a  letter  of 
epiflle,  that  is  folded  in  the  middle,  and  that  is  not 
open.  But,  in  more  modern  times,  the  title  has  been 
given  to  all  ancient  cpiftles,  letters,  literary  monu¬ 
ments,  and  public  documents,  and  to  all  thofe  pieces  of 
writing  which  the  ancients  called  Syngraphia  Chirogra- 
pha,  Codicilli,  &c.  In  the  middle  age,  and  in  the  di- 
plomas  themfelves,  thefe  writings  are  called  Litteme, 

Precept  a,  P/acita  Charta  indicate,  Sagilla,  and  Bulla'- 
as  alfo  Panchar  he ,  P  autocharts,  Trattoria,  Defcriptiones ’ 

&c.  The  originals  of  thefe  pieces  are  named  Exam - 
plana,  or  Autographa,  Charta  anthentica,  Originalia.  &c. 
and  the  copies,  Apographa,  Copra,  Particuia,  arid  fo 
I  '  2  .  forth. 
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forth.  The  colleftions  that  have  been  made  of  them, 
are  called  Chartaria  and  Chartuha.  The  place  where 
*  thefe  papers  and  documents  were  kept,  the  ancients 
named  Scrinia,  Tabulanum ,  or  ALrarium,  words  that 
were  derived  from  the  tables  of  brafs,  and,  according 
to  the  Greek  idiom,  Arcbeium  or  Archmm. 

2.  In  order  to  underhand  the  nature  of  thefe  ancient 
papers,  diplomas,  and  manufcripts,  and  to  diftinguifli 
the  authentic  from  the  counterfeit,  it  is  neceffary  to 
know  that  the  paper  of  the  ancients  came  from  Egypt, 
and  was  formed  of  thin  leaves  or  membranes,  taken 
from  the  branches  of  a  tree  named  Papyrus,  or  Btblum 
JRrryptiacum,  and  which  were  palled  one  over  the  other 
with  the  llime  of  the  Nile,  and  were  preffed  and  po¬ 
liced  with  a  pumice  hone.  This  paper  was  very  fcarce  ; 
and  it  was  of  various  qualities,  forms,  and  prices,  which 
they  diftinguilhed  by  the  names  of  charta  hieratic  a,  lu- 
ria,  augujla,  amphitheatrica ,  faitica,  tanirica ,  emporeUca, 

See.  They  cut  this  paper  into  fquare  leaves,  which 
they  palled  one  to  the  other,  in  order  to  make  rolls  of 
them  :  from  whence  an  entire  book  was  called  volumen, 
from  volvendo  ;  and  the  leaves  of  which  it  confided, 
pagirue.  Sometimes,  alfo,  they  palled  the  leaves  all 
together  bv  one  of  their  extremities,  as  is  now  prac- 
tifed  in  binding  by  this  method  they  formed  the  back 
of  a  book,  and  thefe  the  learned  called  codices.  1  hey 
rolled  the  volume  round  a  Hick,  which  they  named 
Umbilicus  ;  and  the  two  ends  that  came  out  beyond  the 
paper,  cornua.  The  title,  wrote  on  parchment,  in 
purple  charaaers,  was  joined  to  the  lall  flieet,  and 
ferved  it  as  a  cover.  They  made  ufe  of  all  forts  of 
flrinos  or  ribbands,  and  even  fometimes  of  locks,  to 
clof<T the  book  j  and  fometimes  alfo  it  was  put  into  a 
cafe.  But  there  is  not  now  to  be  found,  in  any  library 
or  cabinet  whatever,  any  one  of  thefe  volumes.  We 
have  been  allured,  however,  by  a  traveller,  that  he  had 
feen  feveral  of  them  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  5  but 
fo  damaged,  the  paper  fo  flifif  and  brittle  by  the  length 
of  time,  that  it  was  impofiible  to  unrol  them,  and  con- 
fequently  to  make  any  ufe  of  them  ;  for  on  the  firlt 
touch  they  fell  into  (hatters.  . 

o  We  are  ignorant  of  the  precife  time  when  our 
modern  paper  was  invented  ;  and  when  they  began  to 
make  ufe  of  pens  in  writing,  inftead  of  the  (talks  ol 
reeds.  The  ink  that  the  ancients  ufed,  was  not  made 
of  vitriol  and  galls,  like  the  modern,  but  of  foot.  Some- 
times  alfo  they  wrote  with  red  ink  made  of  vermilion  ; 
or  in  letters  of  gold,  on  purple  or  violet  parchment.  It 
is  not  difficult  for  thofe  who  apply  themfelves  to  this 
(ludy,  to  diftinguifli  the  parchment  of  the  ancients 
from  that  of  the  moderns,  as  well  as  their  ink ^and  va¬ 
rious  exterior  characters  :  but  that  which  beft  diltin- 
guiihes  the  original  from  the  counterfeit  is,  the  w  riting 
or  charader  itfelf ;  which  is  fo  diftinaiy  different  from 
one  century  to  another,  that  we  may  tell  with  certain¬ 
ty,  within  about  40  or  50  years,  when  any  diploma 
was  written.  There  are  two  works  which  furmfh  the 
cleared  lights  on  this  matter,  and  which  may  ferve  as 
fure  guides  in  the  judgments  we  may  have  occafion  to 
make  on  what  are  called  ancient  diplomas .  .  The  one 
is  the  celebrated  treatife  on  the  Diplomatic,  by  F. 
Mabillon  •,  and  the  other,  the  firft  volume- of  the  Chro- 
j iic on  Gotvicenfe.  We  there  find  fpecimens  of  all  the 
charaCIers,  the  flourifhesl,  and  different  methods  of  writ¬ 
ing,  of  every  age.  For  thefe  matters,  therefoie,  we 


muft  refer  our  readers  to  thofe  authors  ;  and  (hall  here 

only  add,  that,  .  .  ,  r  u 

4.  All  the  diplomas  are  wrote  in  Latin,  and  conle- 
quently  the  letters  and  charaders  have  a  refemblance 
to  each  other  :  but  there  are  certain  ftrokes  of  the  pen 
which  diftinguifli  not  only  the  ages,  but  alfo  the  differ¬ 
ent  nations-,  as  the  writings  of  the  Lombards,  French, 
Saxons  &c.  The  letters  in  the  diplomas  are  alfo  ufually 
longer,’  and  not  fo  ftrong  as  thofe  of  manufcripts. 
There  has  been  alfo  introduced  a  kind  of  court  hand, 
of  a  very  difproportionate  length,  and  the  letters  of 
which  are  called  Exiles  litter *  crifps,  ac  protraBiones. 
The  firft  line  of  the  diploma,  the  fignature  of  the  lo- 
vereign,  that  of  the  chancellor,  notary,  &c.  are  usually 
wrote  in  this  charader. 
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oie  in  uub  ukuiviu. 

5.  The  fignature  of  a  diploma  confifts  either  ot  tne 
fign  of  the  crofs,  or  of  a  monogram  or  cipher,  com- 
pofed  of  the  letters  of  the  names  of  thofe  who  iub- 
feribed  it.  The  initial  letters  of  the  name,  and  fome¬ 
times  alfo  the  titles,  were  placed  about  this  crols.  By 
degrees  the  cuftom  changed,  and  they  invented  other 
marks  ;  as,  for  example,  the  fign  of  Charlemagne  was 
thus : 


K- 


R 

A 


V 

L 


They  fometimes  added  alfo  the  dates  and  epoch  of 
the  fignature,  the  feafts  of  the  church,  the  days  of  the 
kalendar,  and  other  like  matters.  The  fucceffive  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  Latin  language,  the  ftyle  and  ortho¬ 
graphy  of  each  age,  as  well  as  their  different  titles  and 
forms  :  the  abbreviations,  accentuation^  and  punCtua- 
tion,  and  the  various  methods  of  writing  the  diph¬ 
thongs  *,  all  thefe  matters  united,  form  fo  many  cha¬ 
ngers  and  marks  by  which  the  authenticity  of  a  di¬ 
ploma  is  to  be  known.  #  r 

6  The  feal  annexed  to  a  diplorfta  was  anciently  01 
white  wax,  and  artfully  imprinted  on  the  parchment 
itfelf.  It  was  afterwards  pendant  from  the  paper,  and 
enclofed  in  a  box  or  cafe,  which  they  called  bulla. 
There  are  fome  alfo  that  are  ftamped  on  metal,  and 
even  on  pure  gold.  When  a  diploma  bears  all  the 
chara£lers  that  are  requifite  to  the  time  and  place 
where  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  written,  its  authenticity  is 
not  to  be  doubted  :  but  at  the  fame  time  we  cannot 

examine  them  too  fcrupuloufly,  feeing  that  the  monks 
and  priefts  of  former  ages  have  been  very  adroit  in 
making  of  counterfeits  and  the  more,  as  they  en¬ 
joyed  the  confidence  of  princes  and  flatefmen,  and 
were  even  fometimes  in  pofl'eflion  of  their  rings  or 

feals.  1 

7.  With  regard  to  manufcripts  that  were  wrote  be- 
fore  the  invention  of  printing,  it  is  neceffary  (1.)  to 
know  their  nature,  their  effential  qualities^ and  matter; 

«  1  r  1  _ J  ...  .fU/Mif  orrrtf  * 
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to  be  able  to  read  them  freely,  and  without  error  ; 
to  judge  of  their  antiquity  by  thofe  characters 
which  we  have  juft  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  di¬ 
plomas  5  and  (4.)  to  render  them  of  ufe  in  the  fcien- 
ces.  As  there  are  fcarce  any  of  the  ancient  codes  now 
remaining  (fee  par.  2.),  wrote  on  the  Egyptian  paper, 
or  on  wood,  ivory,  &c.  we  have  only  to  confider  thofe 
that  are  written  on  parchment  or  vellum  ( membraneos >, 

and  fuch  as  are  wrote  on  our  paper  {cbartaceos)-  Vm 
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Diploma-  former  of  thefe  are  in  mod  efteem.  With  regard  to 
tlc*  the  charafler,  thefe  codes  are  written  either  in  fquare 

Di  1  and  capital  letters,  or  in  half  fquare,  or  round  and  fmall 
w—— letters.  Thofe  of  the  firft  kind  are  the  mod  ancient. 

There  are  no  intervals  Between  the  words,  no  letters 
different  from  the  others  at  the  beginning  of  any  word, 
no  points,  nor  any  other  diftin£tion.  The  codes  which 
are  wrote  in  letters  that  are  half  fquare,  referable  thofe 
we'have  in  Gothic  characters,  as  well  for  the  age  as  the 
form  of  the  letters.  Such  as  are  wrote  in  round  let¬ 
ters  are  not  fo  ancient  as  the  former,  and  do  not  go 
higher  than  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  Thefe  have 
fpaces  between  the  words,  and  fome  punCtuation.  They 
are  likewife  not  fo  well  wrote  as  the  preceding,  and 
are  frequently  disfigured  with  comments.  The  codes 
are  divided,  according  to  the  country,  into  Lombard, 
Italian,  Gaulic,  Franco-Gaulic,  Saxon,  Anglo-Saxon, 

&.C. 

8.  In  the  ancient  Greek  books,  they  frequently  ter¬ 
minated  the  periods  of  a  difcourfe,  inftead  of  all  other 
divifion,  by  lines  ;  and  thefe  divifions  were  called,  in 
Latin,  verfas,  from  vertendo  :  for  which  reafon  thefe 
lines  are  ftill  more  properly  named  verfus  than  linece . 
At  the  end  of  a  work,  they  put  down  the  number  of 
verfes  of  which  it  confifted,  that  the  copies  might  be 
more  eafily  collated  :  and  it  is  in  this  fenfe  we  are  to 
underftand  Trebonius,  when  he  fays,  that  the  PandeCls 
contain  150,000  pane  verfuum.  Thefe  codes  were  like¬ 
wife  vel  probte  vel  deterioris  not# ,  more  or  lefs  perfeCl, 
not  only  with  regard  to  the  calligraphy  or  beauty  of 
the  charaCler,  but  to  the  correction  of  the  text  alfo. 

9.  It  is  likewife  necelfary  to  obferve,  in  ancient 
codes,  the  abbreviations,  as  they  have  been  ufed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  centuries.  Thus,  for  example,  A.  C.  D.  figni- 
fies  Aulus  Caius  Decimus  ;  Ap.  Cn.  Appius  Cneius  j 
Aug.  Imp.  Auguftus  Imperator.  The  characters  that 
are  called  note e,  are  fuch  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
alphabet  ;  but  which,  notwithftanding,  fignify  certain 
words.  All  thefe  matters  are  explained  in  a  copious 
manner  by  Voftius,  and  in  the  Chronicon  Gotvicenfe. 
Laftly,  The  learned  divide  all  the  ancient  codes  into 
codices  minus  raros ,  rariores ,  editos ,  et  an  ec  dot  os.  The 
critical  art  is  here  indifpenfably  neceffary  :  its  re- 
fearches,  moreover,  have  no  bounds  ;  and  the  more,  as 
the  ufe  of  it  augments  every  day,  by  the  difeoveries 
that  are  made  in  languages,  and  by  the  increafe  of 
erudition. 

DIPONDIUS,  in  the  feripture  language,  is  ufed 
by  St  Luke  to  fignify  a  certain  coin  which  was  of  very 
little  value.  Our  tranllation  of  the  paflage  is,  “  Are 
not  two  fparrows  fold  for  two  farthings  ?”  In  St  Mat¬ 
thew,  who  relates  the  fame  thing,  we  read,  “  Are  not 
two  fparrows  fold  for  a  farthing  ?”  The  Greek  reads 
ajfanon  inftead  of  as .  Now  ajjarion ,  as  fome  fay,  was 
worth  half  an  as ,  that  is  to  fay,  four  French  deniers 
and  -|-th  •  and,  according  to  others,  two  deniers  and 
Ts^ths.  Dipondius  feems  rather  to  fignify  half  an  as. 
Calmet,  DiCtion.  Bibl.  Luke  xii.  6.  Matt.  x.  29. 

Dr  Arbuthnot  differs  in  opinion  from  the  author 
laft  quoted.  He  fays,  that  this  coin  was  at  firft  libra - 
Its ,  or  of  a  pound  weight  ;  and  even  when  diminifhed, 
it  retained  the  name  of  libella.  So  that  dipondius  de¬ 
notes  two  affes. 

DIPPING,  among  miners,  fignifies  the  interrup¬ 
tion  or  breaking  off  the  veins  of  ore  $  an  accident  that 
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gives  them  a  great  deal  of  trouble  before  they  can  dif-  Lipping 
cover  the  ore  again.  A  great  deal  of  the  fkill  of  the  ,  ^ee^^e> 
miners  confifts  in  the  underftanding  this  dipping  of  the 
veins,  and  knowing  how  to  manage  in  it.  In  Corn¬ 
wall  they  have  this  general  rule  to  guide  them  in  this 
refpeCl  :  moft  of  their  tin-loads,  which  run  from  eaft 
to  weft,  conflantly  dip  towards  the  north.  Sometimes 
they  underlie  3  that  is,  they  Hope  down  towards  the 
north  three  feet  in  height  perpendicular.  This  mud 
carefully  be  obferved  by  the  miners,  that  they  may 
exaCfly  know  where  to  make  their  air-fhafts  when  oc- 
cafion  requires  5  yet,  in  the  higher  mountains  of  Dart- 
maer,  there  are  fome  confiderable  loads,  which  run 
north  and  fouth  ;  thefe  always  underlie  toward  the  eaft. 

Four  or  five  loads  may  run  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other  in  the  fame  hill  3  and  yet,  which  is  rare,  they 
may  meet  all  together  in  one  hatch,  as  it  were  a  knot, 
which  well  tins  the  place,  and  fo  feparate  again,  and 
keep  their  former  diftances. 

Dipping  Needle ,  an  inftrument  ufed  for  obferving 
the  quantity  of  inclination  towards  the  earth,  affumed 
by  any  needle  or  other  body  after  it  has  acquired  the 
magnetic  virtue.  This  was  firft  obferved  by  one  Ro¬ 
bert  Norman,  an  Englifhman,  and  maker  of  compaffes 
for  mariners,  in  the  end  of  the  16th  century  3  who 
finding  that  he  was  always  obliged  to  counterbalance 
that  end  which  turns  to  the  north  by  a  bit  of  wax  or 
fuch  other  fubftance,  though  the  balance  had  been 
ever  fo  exaCt  before,  publiftied  an  account  of  his  dif-  / 
covery  as  a  matter  of  importance.  The  fubjeCt  was 
inftantly  attended  to  3  and  inftruments  were  not  only 
contrived  for  afeertaining  the  quantity  of  the  dip,  but 
various  fpeculations  formed  concerning  the  caufe  of 
fuch  a  furprifing  phenomenon. 

The  general  phenomena  of  the  dipping  needle  are  : 
that  about  the  equatorial  parts  of  the  earth  it  remains 
in  a  horizontal  pofition,  but  depreffes  one  end  as  we 
recede  from  thefe  3  the  north  end  if  we  go  towards 
the  north,  and  the  fouth  end  if  we  proceed  towards 
the  fouth  pole.  The  farther  north  or  fouth  that  we 
go,  the  inclination  becomes  the  greater  3  but  there  is 
no  place  of  the  globe  hitherto  discovered  where  it 
points  direCtiy  downwards,  though  it  is  fuppofed  that 
it  would  do  fo  in  fome  part  very  near  the  pole.  Its 
inclination  is  likewife  found  to  vary  very  confiderably 
at  different  times  in  different  places  of  the  earth,  and 
by  fome  changes  of  fituation,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  muft 
appear  at  firft  fight  very  unaccountable.  Of  all  thof& 
who  have  attempted  the  inveftigation  of  this  obfeure 
fubjeCt,  none  have  been  more  fuccefsful  than  M.  Ca- 
vallo,  who  in  his  Treatife  on  Magnetifm  has  given 
particular  attention  to  all  the  phenomena,  and  ac¬ 
counted  for  them  upon  plain  and  rational  principles,, 
in  the  following  manner  : 

The  dip  of  the  magnetical  needle  in  general  maybe 
underftood  from  the  following  eafy  experiment  : — 

Lay  an  oblong  magnet  horizontally  upon  a  table,  and 
over  it  fufpend  another  finaller  magnet  (a  fewing  needle 
to  which  the  magnetic  virtue  has  been  communicated 
will  anfwer  the  purpofe),  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  re¬ 
main  in  a  horizontal  pofition  when  not  difturbed  by 
another  magnet.  Now,  if  this  laft  fmall  magnet  or 
fewing  needle,  fufpended  by  the  middle,  be  brought 
juft  over  the  middle  of  the  large  one,  it  will  turn  itfelf 
in  fywh  a  manner  that  the  fouth  pole  of  the  fmall  mag- 
i  net 
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net  will  point  towards  the  north  pole  of  the  large  one; 
and  if  at  an  equal  diftance  from  both,  will  remain  in 
a  horizontal  pofition.  But  if  we  move  it  nearer  to 
one  of  the  poles  than  the  other,  it  will  readily  be  un- 
derftood  that  the  correfponding  end  of  the  needle  will 
be  attra&ed  by  the  pole  to  which  it  approaches,  and 
of  confequence  inclined  downwards  ;  the  contrary  end 
being  proportionably  elevated.  It  is  likewife  evident, 
that  this  inclination  will  be  greater  or  lefs  according 
to  the  diftance  at  which  the  fmall  magnet  is  placed  from 
the  pole  of  the  large  one  ;  the  attraction  of  the  neareft 
pole  having  always  the  greateft  effeCt  upon  it.  And 
it  is  equally  plain,  that  when  brought  direCtly  over  one 
of  the  poles  of  the  large  magnet,  it  will  turn  its  own 
contrary  one  direCtly  towards  it,  and  thus  lie  exactly 
in  the  axis  of  the  large  one. 

The  application  of  this  experiment  to  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  dipping  needle  is  obvious,  as  nothing 
more  is  requifite  for  folving  the  whole  myftery  than  to 
fuppofe  the  earth  itfelf  to  be  the  large  magnet,  and  the 
magnetic  needle  or  any  other  magnetic  body  the  fmall 
magnet  in  the  experiment  :  for  admitting  that  the  north 
pole  of  the  earth  poflelfes  a  fouth  magnetifm,  and  that 
the  oppoftte  pole  is  poffefled  of  a  north  magnetical 
polarity  ;  it  appears,  and  the  theory  is  confirmed  by 
experiment,  that  when  a  magnet  is  fufpended  properly 
in  the  equatorial  parts  of  the  world,  it  muft  remain  in 
a  horizontal  polition  ;  but  when  removed  nearer  to 
one  of  the  poles,  it  muft  incline  one  of  its  extremities, 
viz.  that  which  is  poflefled  of  the  contrary  magnetic 
polarity ;  and  that  this  inclination  muft  increafe  in 
proportion  as  the  magnet  or  magnetic  needle  recedes 
from  the  equator  of  the  earth;  and,  laftly,  when  brought 
exactly  upon  either  of  the  poles  of  the  earth,  it  muft 
ftand  perpendicular  to  the  ground,  or  in  the  fame  di¬ 
rection  with  the  axis  of  the  earth. 

The  only  difficulty  in  this  explanation  arifes  from 
the  attributing  a  fouth  magrtetifm  to  the  north  pole 
of  the  earth  :  but  by  this  our  author  means  only  that 
its  magnetifm  is  contrary  to  that  end  of  the  magnetic 
needle  which  turns  towards  it  ;  and  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  it  muft  be  underftood,  that  the  fouth  pole  of  the 
earth  has  a  north  magnetic  polarity. 

If  the  extremities  of  the  axis  of  the  earth,  or  the 
poles  about  which  it  performs  its  diurnal  revolution, 
coincided  with  its  magnetic  poles,  or  even  if  the  mag¬ 
netic  poles  were  always  at  a  certain  didance  from  them, 
the  inclination  of  the  needle  would  be  always  the  fame 
at  equal  diftances  from  the  equator,  and  might  be  very 
ufeful  for  determining  the  latitudes.  But  it  would 
feem,  that  thefe  poles  are  perpetually  (hifting  their 
place,  fince  both  the  inclination  and  horizontal  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  needle  are  continually  varying  even  in  the 
fame  place  ;  fo  that  its  quantity  of  inclination  cannot 
be  exaCtly  calculated.  Two  general  remarks  may  be 
made  upon  this  fubjeCt.  1.  That  the  inclination  of 
the  needle  does  not  alter  regularly  in  going  from  north 
to  fouth,  or  from  fouth  to  north,  in  any  meridian. — 
2.  That  its  alteration  in  the  fame  place,  and  at  differ¬ 
ent  times,  is  but  fmall.  Thus,  in  London,  about  the 
year  1576,  the  dip  was  710  50'  below  the  horizon,  and 
in  1775  it  flood  at  720  3';  the  alteration  in  near  2CO 
years  fcarce  amounting  to  three  quarters  of  a  degree, 
which  may  be  attributed  to  the  errors  of  the  inftru- 
ments  ;  as  thefe  were  at  firft  exceedingly  erroneous, 
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and  even  yet  are  far  from  being  arrived  at  perfec-  Dipping 
tion.  ^ 

The  general  method  of  conftruCling  dipping  needles  j);ptyCjiae 
is,  to  pafs  an  axis  quite  through  the  needle  itfelf,  and 
to  let  the  extremities  of  the  axis  reft  upon  two  fupports, 
like  the  beam  of  a  pair  of  feales,  that  the  needle  may 
move  vertically  round  ;  and  hence,  when  placed  in  the 
magnetic  meridian,  it  will  naturally  aiTume  that  pofi- 
tion  which  is  called  the  magnetic  line,  viz.  the  two  ends 
nearly  north  and  fouth,  and  one  of  them  inclined  con- 
fiderably  to  the  horizon.  The  degrees  of  the  inclina¬ 
tion  are  fiiown  upon  a  graduated  circle  5  and  when  the 
inftrument  is  made  ufe  of  at  land  it  has  a  ftand,  but 
at  fea  a  ring  is  neceffary  to  fufpend  it.  When  furnifh- 
ed  with  a  ftand,  it  has  alfo  a  fpirit-level ;  and  the  ftand 
has  three  ferews,  by  which  the  whole  is  adjufted  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  let  the  centre  of  motion  in  the- 
needle,  and  the  mark  of  90°  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
divided  circle,  be  exaftly  in  the  fame  line  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  horizon. 

The  greateft  imperfe&ions  attending  this  inftrument 
are  the  balancing  of  the  needle  itfelf,  and  the  difficul¬ 
ty  of  knowing  whether,  after  being  made  magnetic,  it 
be  properly  balanced  or  not.  The  inaccuracy  here  in¬ 
deed  can  be  but  very  fmall,  as  arifing  only  from  duft 
or  moifture.  The  method  recommended  by  Mr  Ca- 
vallo  to  obviate  thefe  inconveniences,  is  firft  to  obferve 
the  dip  of  the  needle  ;  then  to  reverfe  its  magnetifm 
by  the  application  of  magnets,  fo  that  the  end  of  it 
which  before  was  elevated  above  the  horizon  may  now 
be  below  it ;  and,  laftly,  to  obferve  its  dip  again  ;  for 
a  mean  of  the  two  obfervations  will  be  pretty  near  the 
truth,  though  the  needle  may  not  be  perfectly  balan¬ 
ced.  See  Magnetism  and  Maguevical  'Needle . 

DIPSACUS,  teazel  :  A  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  48th  order,  Jggregatcc .  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index, 

DIPSAS,  a  fort  of  ferpent,  the  bite  of  which  pro¬ 
duces  fncli  a  thirft  as  proves  mortal  :  whence  its  name 
dipfas ,  which  fignifies  thirfty.  In  Latin  it  is  called 
Jitula ,  44  a  pail.”  Mofes  fpeaks  of  it  in  Deut.  viii.  15. 

DIPTERA  (from  ^5,  and  Trrggo?,  wing ),  in  Zoolo¬ 
gy,  an  order  of  infers,  which  have  only  two  wings, 
and  under  each  wing  a  ftyle,  or  oblong  body,  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  protuberance  or  head,  and  called  a  balan¬ 
cer .  See  Entomology  Index . 

DIPTOTES,  in  Grammar ,  are  fuch  nouns  as  have 
only  two  cafes,  as  fuppetice fuppetias ,  &c. 

DIPTYCLIA,  in  antiquity,  a  public  regifter,  where¬ 
in  were  written  the  names  of  the  confuls,  and  other 
magiftrates,  among  the  heathens  ;  and  of  biftiops,  and 
defunft  as  well  as  furviving  brethren,  among  the 
Chriftians. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  or 

and  that  from  a  mafeuline  noun  de¬ 

rived  from  TTTvcra-ci),  I  fold  or  plait .  Prom  its  future 
is  formed  7rrv%,  a  fold  or  plait ,  to  which  add¬ 
ing  its,  twice ,  we  have  in  the  genitive 

whence  the  nominative  neuter  2t7rrv%M,  q*  d.  a  book 
'  folded  in  two  leaves  ;  though  there  were  iome  in  three, 
and  others  in  four  or  five  leaves.  An  ingenious  au¬ 
thor  imagines  this  name  to  have  been  firft  given  them 
to  diftinguiffi  them  from  the  books  that  were  rolled, 
called  volumina . 
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Diptycha  It  is  certain  there  were  profane  diptycha 

Direction  ^ree^  emP*re>  as  well  as  facred  ones  in  the  Greek. 

* - >  church.  The  former  were  the  matricula,  or  regifter, 

wherein  the  names  of  the  magiftrates  were  enter¬ 
ed  :  in  which  fenfe  diptycha  is  a  term  in  the  Greek 
chancery. 

Sacred  Diptycha.  The  word  is  plural ;  diptycha 
being  a  double  catalogue,  in  one  whereof  were  writ¬ 
ten  the  names  of  the  living,  and  in  the  other  thofe  of 
the  dead,  which  were  to  be  rehearfed  during  the  office. 
We  meet  with  fomething  not  unlike  the  facred  dip- 
tychs  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  canon  of  the  mafs  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Latin  ufage  ;  where  the  people  are  enjoin¬ 
ed  to  pray  once  for  the  living,  and  once  for  the  dead  ; 
feveral  faints  are  invoked  in  different  times,  &:c.  In 
thefe  diptycha  were  entered  the  names  of  bifhops,  who 
had  governed  their  flock  aright ;  and  thefe  were  never 
expunged  out  of  the  fame,  unlefs  they  were  convi&ed 
of  herefy,  or  fome  other  grofs  crime.  In  the  diptycha 
were  likewife  entered  the  names  of  fuch  as  had  done 
*ny  lignal  fervice  to  the  church,  whether  they  were 
living  or  dead,  and  mention  was  made  of  them  in  the 
celebration  of  the  liturgy. 

Cafaubon,  in  his  observations  on  Athenseus,  lib.  vi. 
cap.  14.  fuppofes  the  Chriftians  to  have  borrowed  the 
cuftom  of  writing  names  in  a  book,  and  rehearfing 
them  at  mafs,  from  the  heathens,  who  entered  the 
names  of  perfons  they  would  do  any  fignal  honour  to, 
in  the  verfes  of  the  Salii  ;  as  was  done  to  Germanicus 
and  Verus,  fons  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
a  long  time  before,  during  the  age  of  the  republic,  to 
Mamercus  Veturius,  and  Lucia  Volumnia,  as  w7e  are 
told  by  Tacitus,  lib.  ii.  Spartiari,  Ovid,  Feftus,  Plu¬ 
tarch,  &. c.  But  Fa.  Rofweyd  does  not  approve  this 
notion  of  Cafaubon.  The  pretended  St  Dionyfius,  a 
very  ancient  author,  fays  the  contrary,  and  afferts  the 
firfl  eftablifhment  of  this  ufage  to  have  been  founded 
on  Scripture,  2  Tim.  ii.  19.  Pfal.  cxvi.  15.  Rofweyd 
adds  Ecclefiaftic.  xliv.  1.  and  takes  thefe  to  have  been 
the  paiTages  the  ancient  church  had  a  view  to,  rather 
than  the  Salian  verfes. 

The  profane  diptycha  were  frequently  fent  as  prc- 
fents  to  princes,  &c.  on  which  occafion  they  were  fine- 
lY  gjh>  and  embellifhed ;  as  appears  from  Symmachus, 
lib.  ii.  ep.  81.  Thofe  prefented  were  ufually  of  ivory. 
The  fir  ft  law,  De  Expenf.  Ludor.  C.  Theod.  forbids 
all  magiftrates  below  confuls  to  make  prefents  of  dip¬ 
tycha  of  ivory  in  the  public  ceremonies. 

DIRCA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  o&an- 
dria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  31ft  order,  Vepreculce.  See  Botany  Index . 

DIRAl,  the  general  name  of  the  three  Furies  in  the 
Pagan  fyftem  of  theology.  They  were  fo  called,  as 
being  quaji  Deorum  ir&,  the  minifters  of  divine  ven¬ 
geance  in  puniffiing  guilty  fouls  after  death.  They 
were  the  daughters  of  Night  and  Acheron .  See  Fu¬ 
ries. 

DIRECT,  in  Arithmetic,  is  when  the  proportion  of 
any  terms,  or  quantities,  is  in  the  natural  or  direCt  or- 
dei^  in  which  they  Hand,  being  the  oppolite  to  inverfe, 
which  confiders  the  proportion  in  the  inverted  order  of 
the  terms.  So,  3:4::  6:8  direaiy  ;  or  3  :  4  :  :  8  :  G 
inverfely. 

DIRECTION,  in  Mechanics ,  fignifies  the  line  or 
path  of  a  body’s  motion,  along  which  it  endeavours  to 
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in  the  proceed  according  to  the  force  impreffed  upon  it.  See 
Mechanics. 

Direction,  in  AJlronomy ,  the  motion  and  other 
phenomena  of  a  planet  w  hen  direCh 

Direction,  in  AJirology ,  is  a  kind  of  calculus,  by 
which  it  is  pretended  to  find  the  time  in  which  any  not¬ 
able  accident  (hall  befal  the  perfon  whofe  horofcope  is 
drawn. 

DIRECTOR,  in  commercial  polity,  a  perfon  who 
has  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  a  trading  compa¬ 
ny  :  thus  we  (ay,  the  directors  of  the  India  Company, 
South  Sea  Company,  &c.  See  Company. 

The  dire&ors  are  confiderable  proprietors  In  the 
flocks  of  their  refpe&ive  companies,  being  chofen  by 
plurality  of  votes  from  among  the  body  of  proprietors. 
The  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company  had  formerly  60  fuch  di¬ 
rectors;  that  of  France,  21  :  the  Britiffi  Eaft  India  Com¬ 
pany  has  24,  including  the  chairman,  who  may  be  re¬ 
elected  for  four  years  fucceffively.  The  laft  have  fa¬ 
cies  of  150I.  a-year  each,  and  the  chairman  200L 
They  meet  at  leaf!  once  a-week,  and  commonly  oftener, 
being  fummoned  as  occafion  requires.  The  directors 
of  the  Bank  of  England  are  24  in  number,  including 
the  governor  and  deputy-governor. 

Director,  in  Surgery ,  a  grooved  probe,  to  direCt 
the  edge  of  the  knife  or  fciffars  in  opening  finufes  or 
fiftulae,  that  by  this  means  the  adjacent  veflels,  nerves, 
and  tendons,  may  remain  unhurt.  See  Surgery 
Index . 

DIRIBITORES,  among  the  Romans,  officers  ap¬ 
pointed  to  diftribute  tablets  to  the  people  at  the  co- 
mitia.  See  Comitia. 

DIRIGENT,  or  Directrix,  a  term  in  geometry, 
fignifying  the  line  of  motion,  along  which  the  defcrib- 
ent  line  or  furface  is  carried  in  the  genefis  of  any  plane 
or  folid  figure. 

DIS,  an  infeparable  article  prefixed  to  divers  words  ; 
the  effeCt  whereof  is  either  to  give  them  a  fignification 
contrary  to  what  the  fimple  words  have,  as  difoblige , 
d if  obey,  &c.  ;  or  to  fignify  a  feparation,  detachment* 
8cc.  as  difpojing ,  dijirihutwg, 

Dis,  a  town  of  Norfolk,  feated  on  the  river  Wave- 
nay,  on  the  fide  of  a  hill.  It  is  a  neat  flourifhmg  town, 
with  one  large  church,  a  Prefbyterian  and  a  Quaker 
meeting.  It  has  about  6 00  good  houfes  ;  the  ffreets 
are  well  paved,  pretty  wide,  and  always  clean.  At 
the  weft  end  of  the  towm  is  a  large  meer  or  lake  ;  but 
fo  muddy,  that  the  inhabitants  can  make  no  other  ufe 
of  it  but  in  catching  of  eels.  In  the  town  are  carried 
on  manufa&ories  of  failcloth,  hofe,  and  the  making  of 
ftays.  E.  Long.  1.  16.  N.  Lat.  52.  25. 

Dis,  a  god  of  the  Gauls,  the  fame  as  Pluto  the  god 
of  hell.  The  inhabitants  of  Gaul  fuppofed  themfelves 
defcended  from  that  deity. 

DISA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  gynan- 
dria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

DISABILITY,  in  Law ,  is  wffien  a  man  is  difabled, 
or  made  incapable  to  inherit  any  lands,  or  take  that 
benefit  which  otherwife  he  might  have  done  :  and  this 
may  happen  four  ways  ;  by  the  aCt  of  an  anceftor,  or 
of  the  party  himfelf,  by  the  a&  of  God,  or  of  the 
law.  1.  Difability  by  the  aCI  of  the  anceftor,  is  where 
the  anceftor  is  attainted  of  high  treafon,  &c.  which 
corrupts  the  blood  of  his  children,  fo  that  they  may 
not  inherit  his  eftate.  2,  Difability  by  the  aCt  of  the 

party. 
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Difamlria  party,  is  where  a  man  binds  himfelf  by  obligation,  that, 
II  upon  furrender  of  a  leafe,  be  will  grant  a  new  eftate 
Bifcipline.  1eflee  :  and  afterwards  he  grants  over  the  rever- 


to  a  lelfee  ;  and  afterwards  he  grants  over  the  rever- 
fion  to  another,  which  puts  it  out  of  his  power  to  per¬ 
form  it.  3.  Difability  by  the  a£t  of  God,^  is  where  a 
man  is  non  fance  mem  or  i a,  whereby  he  is  incapable  to 
make  any  grant,  &c.  So  that,  if  he  paffeth  an  eftate 
out  of  him,  it  may  after  his  death  be  made  void  5  but 
it  is  a  maxim  in  law,  “  That  a  man  of  full  age  ftiall 
never  be  received  to  difable  his  own  perfon.”  4.  li¬ 
ability  by  the  aa  of  the  law,  is  where  a  man  by  the 
law,  without  any  thing  by  him  done,  is  rendered  in¬ 
capable  of  the  benefit  of  the  law  j  as  an  alien  born, 
&c. 

DISANDRIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to 
the  heptandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index, 

Islands  of  DISAPPOINTMENT,  a  duller  of 
fmall  iilands,  lying  in  S.  Lat.  14.  10.  W.Long.  141. 

16.  They  were  difcovered  by  Commodore  Byron  in 
1765,  who  gave  them  their  name  from  the  Ihores  af¬ 
fording  no  anchorage  for  his  fhips  *,  for  which  reafon 
he  was  obliged  to  quit  them  without  landing,  or  pro¬ 
curing  any  refrelhments  for  his  crew,  who  were  then 
languifhing  with  ficknefs.  They  are  inhabited  by  In¬ 
dians,  who  appeared  on  the  beach  with  fpears  111  tlieir 
hands,  that  were  at  leaft  16  feet  long.  They  every¬ 
where  difcovered  hoftile  intentions,  and  feemed  by  ligns 
t-o  threaten  the  people  in  the  boat  with  death  if  they 
came  afliore.  There  are  cocoa  trees  in  great  abund¬ 
ance,  and  the  fhore  abounds  with  turtle. 

DISC,  in  antiquity,  a  quoit  made  of  ftone,  iron, 
or  copper,  five  or  fix  fingers  broad,  and  more  than  a 
foot  long,  inclining  to  an  oval  figure,  which  they 
hurled  in  form  of  a  bowl,  to  a  vaft  diftance,  by  t  e 
help  of  a  leathern  thong  tied  round  the  perfon  s  hand 
who  threw  it,  and  put  through  a  hole  in  the  middle. 
Homer  has  made  Ajax  and  Ulyffes  great  artifts  at  this 

^Disc,  in  Aflronomy ,  the  body  and  face  of  the  fun 
and  moon,  fuch  as  they  appear  to  us  on  the  earth  ;  or 
the  body  and  face  of  the  earth,  fuch  as  it  appears  to  a 
fpe£fator  in  the  moon. 

Disc,  in  Optics,  is  the  width  .of  the  aperture  ot  te- 
lefcope  glaffes,  whatever  their  form  be,  whether  plane, 

convex,  concave,  &c.  - 

DISCERNING,  or  Discernment,  a  faculty  ot 
the  mind  whereby  it  diftinguifhes  between  ideas.  See 

Metaphysics.  . 

DISCIPLE,  one  who  learns  any  thing  Irom  ano¬ 
ther  :  thus,  the  followers  of  any  teacher,  philosopher, 
&c.  are  called  difciples.  In  the  Chiiftian  fenfe,  they 
were  followers  of  Jefus  Chrift,  in  general  5  but  in  a 
more  reftrained  fenfe,  the  difciples  denote  thofe  alone 
who  were  the  immediate  followers  and  attendants  on  his 
perfon,  of  which  there  were  70  or  72.  The  names 
difciples  and  cipojlles  are  often  fynonymoufty  ufed  m  the 
gofpel  hiftory  ;  but  Sometimes  the  apoftles  are  diltin- 
guiihed  from  difciples,  as  perfons  fele&ed  out  of  the 
number  of  difciples,  to  be  the  principal  mmifters  of  his 
religion:  of  thefe  there  were  only  12.  The  Latins 
kept  the  feftival  of  the  70  or  72  difciples  on  July  15th, 
and  the  Greeks  on  January  4th. 

DISCIPLINE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  in  it  ruc¬ 
tion  and  government,  as  military  difcipline,  ecclefiafti¬ 
cal  difcipline,  &c. 
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Ecclefiaftical  difcipline  confifts  in  putting  thofe  laws  Difcipline 
in  execution  by  which  the  church  is  governed,  and  in-  DifJ)ord> 
fiifting  the  penalties  enjoined  by  them  againft  the  ie-  v  1 
veral  forts  of  offenders  that  profefs  the  religion  of  Je¬ 
fus.  The  primitive  church  never  pretended  to  exercife 
difcipline  upon  any  but  fuch  as  were  within  her  pale, 
in  the  larged  fenfe,  by  fome  aft  of  their  own  profef- 
fion  ;  and  even  upon  thefe  Are  never  pretended  to  exer¬ 
cife  her  difcipline  fo  far  as  to  cancel  or  ditannul  their 
baptifm  :  all  that  (he  pretended  to  was  to  deprive  men 
of  the  benefits  of  external  communion,  fuch  as  public 
prayer,  receiving  the  eucbarift,  and  other  a£ls  of  divine 
rvorthip.  The  church  difcipline  was  only  confined  to 
the  admonition  of  the  party,  and  to  the  lefler  and  great- 
er  excommunication.  b  ...  , 

As  to  the  objects  of  ecclefiaftical  difcipline,  they 
were  all  fuch  delinquents  as  fell  into  great  and  fcanda- 
lous  crimes  after  baptifm.  .  .  , 

Difcipline,  in  a  more  peculiar  fenfe,  is  uied  lor  the 
chaftifements  or  bodily  punifhments  infti£ted  on  a  reli¬ 
gious  of  the  Romifh  church  who  has  been  found  a  de¬ 
linquent  *,  or  even  for  that  which  the  religious  volun¬ 
tarily  undergo  or  inflift  on  themfelves,  by  way  of  mor- 

Book  of  Discipline,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  is  a  common  order,  drawn  up  by  the  allem- 
bly  of  minifteis  in  1650,  for  the  reformation  and  uni¬ 
formity  to  be  obferved  in  the  diicipline  and  policy  ot  the 
church.  In  this  book  the  government  of  the  church 
by  prelates  is  fet  afide,  church  feffions  are  eftabliftied, 
the  fuperflitious  obfervation  of  fait  days  and  faints  days 
is  condemned,  and  other  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  church  are  determined.  #  This  book  was 
approved  by  the  privy  council,  and  is  called  the  tirjt 
Book  of  Dfciphne . 

DISCORD,  in  general,  fignifies  disagreement,  or 
oppofition  between  different  perfons  or  things.  # 

Discord,  in  Mufic ,  every  found  which,  joined  with 
another,  forms  an  affemblage  difagreeable  to  the  ear  ;  or 
rather,  every  interval  whofe  extremes  do  not  coaleice. 

Now,  as  there  are  no  other  concords  or  conlonanccs, 
except  thofe  which  form  amongft  themfelves  and  witn 
their  fundamental  found,  perfeft  chords,  it  follows,  that 
every  interval  muff  be  a  real  difionance  or  dilcord  : 
even  the  third  and  fixth  were  reckoned  luch  among  the 
ancients,  who  excluded  them  from  the  number  oi  con- 

fonant  chords.  1  ,  ,.r 

The  term  diffonance ,  which  is  fynonymous  with  dil¬ 
cord,  is  compounded  of  two  words,  the  inleparable  pre- 
pofition  dis  and  the  verb  fonare  ;  which,  both  in  a  lite¬ 
ral  and  metaphorical  fenfe,  fignifies  difagreement  or  difu - 
nion.  In  reality,  that  which  renders  diffonances  grat¬ 
ing,  is,  that  the  founds  which  form  them,  far  *rom  unit¬ 
ing  in  the  ear,  feem  to  repel  each  other,  and  are  heard 
each  by  itfelf  as  two  diftinft  founds,  though  produced 

at  the  fame  time.  .  r  ,  . 

This  repulfion  or  violent  ofcillation  of  founds  is 
heard  more  or  lefs  as  the  vibrations  which  produce  it 
are  more  or  lefs  frequently  coincident.  When  two  vo¬ 
cal  firings  are  gradually  tuned,  till  they  approac  i 
confonant  interval,  the  pulfations  become  flower  as 
the  chord  grows  more  juft,  till  at  laft  they  are  fcarcely 
heard,  if  heard  at  all ;  from  whence  it  appears  certain, 
that  the  pleafure  produced  in  us  by  harmony  refults 
from  the  more  or  lefs  exaft  and  frequent  coincidence 
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Bifcord.  or  vibration  ;  though  the  reafon  why  this  coincidence 

y  fhould  give  pleafure,  more  than  any  other  modifica¬ 

tion  or  combination  of  founds,  appears  to  us  infcru- 
table*  The  agreeable  effedls  of  diffonance  in  harmony, 
are  no  obje£tion  to  this  theory  ;  finpe  it  is  allowed, 
that  the  fenfations  excited  by  difcord  are  not  in  them- 
felves  immediately  and  neceflarily  pleafing,  but  only 
pleafe  by  auricular  deception.  The  ear  is  furprifed 
with  the  (hock  it  receives,  without  being  able  to  ima¬ 
gine  how  it  fhould  have  happened  ;  and  in  proportion 
as  it  is  harfh  and  grating,  we  feel  the  pleafure  of  re¬ 
turning  harmony  enhanced,  and  the  difappointment 
of  being  artfully  and  infenfibly  extricated  more  agree¬ 
able. 

The  name  of  diflbnance  is  given  fometimes  to  the  in¬ 
terval,  and  fometimes  to  each  of  the  two  founds  which 
form  it.  But  though  two  founds  equally  form  a  dif- 
fonance  between  themfelves,  the  name  is  moft  frequent¬ 
ly  given  to  that  found  in  particular  which  is  moft  ex¬ 
traneous  to  the  chord. 

The  number  of  poflible  diffonances  is  indefinite  ; 
but  as  in  mufic  we  exclude  all  intervals  which  are  not 
found  in  the  fyftem  received,  the  number  of  diiTonances 
is  reduced  to  a  very  few  :  befides,  in  praflice,  we  can 
only  feleft  from  thofe  few  fuch  as  are  agreeable  to  the 
fpecies,  and  the  mode  in  which  we  compofe  ;  and  from 
this  laft  number  we  muft  exclude  fuch  as  cannot  be  ufed 
confidently  with  the  rules  prescribed.  But  what  are 
thefe  rules  ?  Have  they  any  foundation  in  nature,  or 
are  they  merely  arbitrary  ?  This  is  what  Roufleau, 
whom  in  this  article  we  have  followed  or  abandoned  as 
his  obfervations  appeared  ufeful  or  frivolous,  propofes 
to  inveftigate  as  its  principal  objefh 

But  where  does  his  Scrutiny  terminate  ?  Not  in  the 
abolition  of  the  rules  preferibed.  Thefe  have  llill  fub- 
fifted,  and  will  ftill  fubfift,  while  the  frame  of  man, 
and  the  nature  of  mufic,  remain  what  they  are.  If  then 
the  rules  be  permanent  and  univerfal,  the  principle 
upon  which  they  are  founded  may  be  latent  or  ambi¬ 
guous  ;  but  the  rules  themfelves  can  never  be  purely 
arbitrary.  How  elfe  could  it  happen,  that  Rameau, 
D’Alembert,  and  Roufleau,  fhould  admit  the  force  and 
effe£I  of  thefe  rules,  whilft  each  of  thofe  mafters  exerts 
his  whole  genius  to  give  a  different  account  of  their 
caufe  and  origin  ?  Roufleau  himfelf,  as  we  have  feen  in 
a  former  article,  inculcates  the  necefiity  of  diflfonances 
for  the  completion  of  harmony  •,  (fee  Chord).  Now, 
if  this  be  true,  the  eafieft  methods  of  introducing  and 
difmifling  thefe  difeords  muft  be  the  moft  eligible,  and 
of  confequence  the  rules  for  ufing  them  muft  be  efta- 
blifhed.  It  is  not  then  upon  the  fubfiftence  or  demo¬ 
lition  of  any  particular  theory  that  they  depend.  Should 
we  attend  to  the  particular  objedtions  which  may  be 
urged  againft  any  fyftem  whatever  >  where  is  the  theory 
which  will  be  found  proof  againft  the  efforts  of  fcep- 
ticifm  ?  After  all,  the  objections  of  Roufleau  againft 
Rameau’s  theory,  as  applied  by  D’Alembert  to  the 
origin  of  confonances,  (fee  Music,  art.  94,  95,  69, 
"97»  99*)>  appear  to  be  much  more  frivolous  than 

the  analogies  from  which  he  pretends  this  origin  to  be 
•deduced.  It  appears  from  D’Alembert’s  expofition  of 
Sthis  theory,  that,  if  not  for  all,  it  affords  a  folution 
for  the  moft  material  and  effential  phenomena  in  har¬ 
mony  ;  which  is  fufficient  for  its  eftablifnment,  till  an¬ 
other  can  be  found,  which  gives  a  rational  and  confift- 
Vol.  VII.  Part  I. 
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ent  account  of  the  whole  :  a  difeovery  which  has  not  Difcord 
yet  been  made.  But,  whilft  we  acknowledge  the  fu-  T  H  . 
tility  of  Rouffeau’s  objections  againft  D’Alembert’s  t 
explication  of  diffonances,  we  muft  at  the  fame  time 
admire  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  has  deduced  them 
from  principles  purely  mechanical,  without  departing 
from  the  fyftem  of  M.  Rameau.  This  mechanical  ex¬ 
plication  will  be  found  in  his  Mufical  Dictionary,  un¬ 
der  the  article  Diffonance . 

Discord  (the  goddefsof),  in  Pagan  theology.  She 
is  repreiented  by  Ariftides  with  fiery  eyes,  a  pale 
countenance,  livid  lips,  and  wearing  a  dagger  in  her 
bofom.  It  was  ftie  who  at  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis  threw  in  the  golden  apple,  whereon  was  written 
“  To  the  faireft  which  occafioned  a  contention  be¬ 
tween  the  goddeffes  Juno,  Minerva,  and  Venus  ;  each 
pretending  a  title  to  the  apple.  She  was  likewife  call¬ 
ed  Ate  and  Kris. 

DISCOVERY,  in  dramatic  poetry,  a  manner  of 
unravelling  a  plot  or  fable  in  tragedies,  comedies,  and 
romances  $  wherein,  by  fome  unforefeen  accident,  a 
difeovery  is  made  of  the  name,  fortune,  quality,  &.c. 
of  a  principal  perfon,  which  were  before  unknown. 

See  Catastrophe. 

DISCOUNT,  in  commerce,  a  term  among  traders, 
merchants  and  bankers.  It  is  ufed  by  the  two  former 
on  occafion  of  their  buying  commodities  on  the  ufual 
time  of  credit,  with  a  condition  that  the  feller  lhall  al¬ 
low  the  buyer  a  certain  difeount  at  the  rate  of  fo  much 
per  cent,  per  annum,  for  the  time  for  which  the  credit 
is  generally  given,  upon  condition  that  the  buyer  pays 
ready  money  for  fuch  commodities,  inftead  of  taking 
the  time  of  credit.  Traders  and  merchants  alfo  fre¬ 
quently  taking  promiffory  notes  for  moneys  due  payable 
to  them  or  order  at  a  certain  time,  and  fometimes  ha¬ 
ving  occafion  for  money  before  the  time  is  elapfed, 
procure  thefe  notes  to  be  difeounted  by  bankers  before 
the  time  of  payment.  Bills  of  exchange  are  alfo  dif- 
counted  by  bankers  }  and  in  this  confifts  one  article  of 
the  profits  of  banking.  See  Bank. 

DISCRETE,  or  disjunct,  proportion,  is  when 
the  ratio  of  two  or  more  pairs  of  numbers  or  quantities 
is  the  fame,  but  there  is  not  the  fame  proportion  be¬ 
tween  all  the  four  numbers.  Thus,  if  the  numbers 
3  •'  6  ::  8  :  16  be  confidered,  the  ratio  between  3  :  6 
is  the  fame  as  that  between  8:16,  and  therefore  the 
numbers  are  proportional :  bat  it  is  only  diferetely  or 
disjundtly,  for  3  is  not  to  6  as  6  to  8  ;  that  is,  the 
proportion  is  broken  off  between  8  and  3,  and  is  not 
continued  as  in  the  following  continual  proportionals, 

3  •  6  ::  12  :  24. 

Discrete  Quantity,  is  fuch  as  is  not  continued  and 
joined  together.  Such,  for  inftance,  is  any  number. 

DISCRETION ;  prudence,  or  knowledge  to  govern 
one’s  felf. 

There  are  many  more  fhining  qualities  in  the  mind 
of  man,  but  there  is  none  fo  ufeful  3S  diferetion  ;  it  is 
this  indeed  that  gives  a  value  to  all  the  reft,  which  fets 
them  at  work  in  their  proper  times  and  places  ;  and 
turns  them  to  the  advantage  of  the  perfon  who  is  pof- 
feflfed  of  them.  Without  it  learning  is  pedantry,  and 
wit  impertinence;  virtue  itfelf  looks  like  weaknefs j 
the  beft  parts  only  qualify  a  man  to  be  more  fprightly 
in  errors,  and  adtive  to  his  own  prejudice. 

Nor  does  diferetion  only  make  a  man  mafter  of  his 
K  k  own 
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Bifcreiion  own  parts,  but  of  other  men’s.  The  difcreet  man  finds 
II  out  the  talents  of  thofe  he  converfes  with,  and  knows 
DlfJiaclaf. borV  to  apply  them  to  proper  ufes.  Accordingly,  if 
tic  cryftal.^  ]ook  jnto  pnrticular  communities  and  divifions  of 
men,  we  may  obferve  that  it  is  the  difcreet  man,  not  the 
witty,  nor  the  learned,  nor  the  brave,  who  guides  the 
con verfation,  and  gives  meafures  to  the  fociety.  A  man 
with  great  talents,  but  void  of  difcretion,  is  like  Poly¬ 
phemus  in  the  fable,  flrong  and  blind,  endued  with  an 
irrefiftible  force,  which  for  want  of  fight  is  of  no  ufe  to 
him.  Though  a  man  has  all  other  perfedions,  and 
wants  difcretion,  he  will  be  of  no  great  confequence  in 
the  world  j  but  if  be  has  this  fingle  talent  in  perfedion, 
and  but  a  common  fhare  of  others,  he  may  do  what 
he  pleafes  in  his  particular  ftation  of  life. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  diftinguifh  between  difcre¬ 
tion  and  cunning,  the  latter  being  the  accompli foment 
only  of  little,  mean,  ungenerous  minds.  Difcretion 
points  out  the  nobleft  ends  to  us,  and  porfues  the  moft 
proper  and  laudable  methods  of  attaining  them  ;  cun- 
ning  has  only  private  felfifh  aims,  and  flicks  at  nothing 
which  may  make  them  fucceed.  Difcretion  has  large 
and  extended  views,  and,  like  a  well-formed  eye,  com¬ 
mands  a  whole  horizon  :  cunning  is  a  kind  of  (hort- 
fightednefs,  that  difeovers  the  minutefl  objeds  which 
are  near  at  hand,  but  is  not  able  to  diicern  things  at  a 
diftance.  Difcretion,  the  more  It  is  difeovered,  gives 
the  greater  authority  to  the  perfon  who  poiTefles  it  : 
cunning,  when  it  is  once  deteded,  lofes  its  force,  and 
makes  a  man  incapable  of  bringing  about  even  thole 
events  which  he  might  have  done,  had  he  palled  only 
for  a  plain  man.  Difcretion  is  the  perfedion  of  rea- 
fon,  and  a  guide  to  us  in  all  the  duties  of  life  $  cun- 
ning  is  a  kind  of  inftina,  that  only  looks  cut  after  our 
Immediate  interefl  and  welfare.  Difcretion  is  only 
found  in  men  of  flrong  fenfe  and  good  undemanding  : 
cunning  is  often  to  be  met  with  in  brutes  themfelves, 
and  in  perfons  who  are  but  the  fewefl  removes  from 
them.  In  Ihort,  cunning  is  only  the  mimic  of  dilcre- 
tion,  and  may  pafs  upon  weak  men,  in  the  lame  man¬ 
ner  as  vivacity  is  often  miflaken  for  wit,  and  gravity 
for  w’ifdcm. 

DISCUS,  in  antiquity.  See  Disc. 

Discus,  in  Botany ,  the  middle  part  of  a  radiated 
compound  flower,  generally  confiding  of  (mall  florets, 
with  a  hollow  regular  petal.  It  is  commonly  lur- 
rounded  by  large,  plain,  or  flat,  tongue-fhaped  petals, 
in  the  circumference  or  margin  ;  as  in  daily,  ground- 
'fel,  and  leopards-bane  \  fometimes  the  circumference 
is  naked,  as  in  cotton-wced  and  fome  fpecies  of  coltf- 
foot. 

Discus  Fold,  the  furface  of  the  leaf. 

DISCUSSION,  in  matters  of  literature,  fignifies 
the  clear  treating  or  handling  of  any  particular  point, 
or  problem,  fo  as  to  (hake  off  the  difficulties  with 
which  it  is  embarraffed  :  thus  we  fay ,fuch  a  point  u-as 
well  difcujfed,  when  it  was  well  treated  of  and  cleared 

UP'l)ISCUTIENTS,  in  Medicine,  are  fuch  remedies, 
as,  by  their  fubtility,  diffolve  a  ftagnating  or  coagu¬ 
lated  fluid,  and  diffipate  the  fame  without  an  external 
folution  of  continuity. 

DISDIACLASTIC  crystal,  in  batural  tiif.ory, 
a  name  given,  by  Bartholire  and  force  others,  to  a 
mineral  fubflance,  more  ufually  called,  from  the  place 


See  Ml*  BiftHapa- 

fon, 

Difeafe. 
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whence  it  was  firfl  brought,  Iceland  cryjlai 
NERALOGY  Index . 

DISDIAPASON,  or  Bisdiapason,  in  Mujic,  a  — 
compound  concord,  deferibed  by  h.  Parran,  in  the 
quadruple  ratio  of  4  :  or  ^  :  2* 

Bisdiapason  Diapente ,  a  concord  in  a  fextuple  ratio 

Bisdiapason  Semi- Diapente,  a  compound  concord 
in  the  proportion  of  16  :  3.  . 

Bisdiapason  Ditone ,  a  compound  confonance  m  the 
proportion  of  10  :  2. 

Bisdiapason  Semi-Ditone ,  a  compound  concord  in 
the  proportion  of  24:  5.  ,  ' 

DISEASE,  has  been  varioufly  defined  by  phyli- 
cians,  almoft  every  founder  of  a  new  fyfiem  having 
given  a  definition  of  difeafe,  differing  in  fome  refpeds 
from  his  predeceffors.  For  a  particular  account  ot 
thefe  definitions,  fee  Medicine. 

Of  all  animals,  man  is  iubjtd  to  the  meft  dileales  } 
and  of  men,  the  fludious  and  fpeculative  are  moft  ex- 
poled  thereto.  Other  animals  have  their  difeafes  ;  but 
they  are  in  fmaller  number :  nor  are  plants  without  them} 
though  their  maladies  fcarce  exceed  half  a  fcore.  lhe 
ancients  deified  their  difeafes.  Some  difeafes  only  im¬ 
pair  the  ufe  of  the  part  immediately  affected  }  as  the 
ophthalmia,  gout,  &c.  Others  deflrov  it  entirely  j  as 
the  gotta  ferena,  palfy,  &c.  Some  affeft  the  whole 
body  ;  as  the  fever,  apoplexy,  epilepfy,  &c.  Others 
onlv  impair  a  part  •,  as  the  afthma,  colic,  drop^j ,  o ic. 
Some  only  affect  the  body  ;  as  the  gout  :  others  di- 
fturb  the  mind  ;  as  melancholy,  delirium,  &c.  Datt- 
ly,  others  affed  both  the  body  and  mind  5  as  the  mama, 

phrenfy,  &c.  ,  ,  f  , 

The  colder  the  country,  in  general,  the  fewer  ard 
the  lefs  violent  are  the  dileafes.  Scheffer  tells  us  that 
the  Laplanders  know'  no  fuch  thing  as  the  plague,  or 
fevers  of  the  burning  kind,  nor  are  fubjed  to  hal  t  ^ 
diffempers  we  are.  They  are  robuft  and  flrong,  and 
live  to  80,  90,  and  many  of  them  to  more  than  100 
years  ;  and  at  this  great  age  they  are  not  feeble  and 
decrepid  as  with  us  5  but  a  man  of  90  is  able  to  work, 
or  travel  as  well  as  a  man  of  60  with  us.  *hcy  are 
fubied,  however,  to  fome  difeales  more  than  other  na¬ 
tions  ;  thus  they  have  often  diftempers  of  the  eves, 
which  is  owing  to  their  living  in  fmoke,  or  being  blind¬ 
ed  by  the  fnow.  Pleurifles  and  inflammations  of  the 
lungs  are  alfo  very  frequent  among  them  ;  and  the 
fm ail* pox  often  rages  with  great  violence.  They  have 
one  general  remedy  againft  thefe  and  all  other  luternal 
difeales  :  this  is  the  root  of  that  fort  of  moft,  as  Schef¬ 
fer  expreffes  it,  which  they  call  jerth.  They  make  a 
decodion  of  this  root  in  the  whey  of  rein-deer  milk, 
and  diink  very  large  dofes  cf  it  warm,  to  keep  up  a 
breathing  fweat  ;  if  they  cannot  get  this,  they  ufe  t^e 
ftalks  of  angelica  boiled  in  the  fame  manner  .  t  ey  .ave 
not  (o  great  an  opinion  of  this  as  of  the  other  remedy  : 
but  the  keeping  in  a  fweat,  and  drinking  plentifully  of 
diluting  liquors,  may  go  a  great  way  m  the  cure  of 
their  difeafes,  whether  either  the  one  or  the  other  of 
the  drugs  have  any  virtue  or  not.  They  cuie  pleun- 


the  drugs  nave  any  vmuc  ^  '  ,  1  „  r 

fies  by  this  method  in  a  very  few  days }  and  get  to 
well  through  the  fmallpox  with  it,  that  very  few  die  ot 

II’  It  has  been  always  obferved,  that  people  of  particu¬ 
lar  places  were  peculiarly  fubjea  to  particular  difeafes^ 
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which  are  owing  to  their  manner  of  living,  or  to  the 
air  and  effluvia  of  the  earth  and  waters.  Huffman  has 
made  fome  curious  obfervations  on  difeafes  of  this  kind. 
He  obferves,  that  fvvellings  of  the  throat  have  always 
been  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous  coun¬ 
tries  :  and  the  old  Roman  authors  fay,  Who  wonders 
at  a  fwelled  throat  in  the  Alps  ?  The  people  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  Carinthia,  Stiria,  the  Hartz  foreft,  Tranfylvar.ia, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Cronftadt,  he  obferves,  are  all 
fubjeft  to  this  difeafe  from  the  fame  caufe. 

The  French  are  peculiarly  troubled  with  fevers,  with 
worms,  and  with  hydroceles  and  farcoceles;  and  all 
thefe  diforders  feem  to  be  owing  originally  to  their  eat¬ 
ing  very  large  quantities  of  chefnuts.  The  people  of 
our  own  nation  are  peculiarly  affli&ed  with  lioarfeneffes, 
catarrhs,  coughs,  dyfenteries,  confumptions,  and  the 
fcurvy  ;  and  the  women  with  the  fluor  albus  or  whites  *, 
and  children  with  a  difeafe  fcarce  known  elfewhere, 
which  we  call  the  rickets .  In  different  parts  of  Italy 
different  difeafes  reign.  At  Naples  the  venereal  difeafe 
is  more  common  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
At  Venice,  people  are  peculiarly  fubjeft  to  the  bleeding 
piles.  At  Rome,  tertian  agues  and  lethargic  diftem- 
pers  are  mod  common.  In  Tufcany  the  epilepfy  or 
falling  ficknefs.  And  ill  Apulia  they  are  mod  fubje£t 
to  burning  fevers,  pleurifies,  and  to  that  fort  of  mad- 
nefs  which  is  attributed  to  the  bite  of  the  tarantula, 
and  which,  it  is  faid,  is  only  to  be  cured  by  mufic. 
In  Spain  apoplexies  are  common,  as  alfo  melancholy, 
hypochondriacal  complaints,  and  bleeding  piles.  The 
Hutch  are  peculiarly  fubjeft  to  the  fcurvy,  and  to  the 
done  in  the  kidneys.  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Pomerania,  and  Livonia,  are  all  terribly  afflidled  with 
the  fcurvy  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  fevers  are  very  common  '>  but 
in  Iceland,  Lapland,  and  Finland,  there  is  fcarce  ever 
fach  a  difeafe  met  with  }  though  peripneumonies  are 
very  common  in  thefe  places,  as  alfo  difeafes  of  the 
eyes  and  violent  pains  of  the  head.  The  Ruffians  and 
Tartars  are  affiiaed  with  ulcers,  made  by  the  cold,  of 
the  nature  of  what  we  call  chilblains,  but  greatly  worfe  5 
and  in  Poland  and  Lithuania  there  reigns  a  peculiar 
difeafe  called  the  plica  polonica ,  fo  terribly  painful  and 
offenfive,  that  fcarce  any  thing  can  be  thought  of 
worfe.  The  people  of  Hungary  are  very  fubjeft  to 
the  gout  and  rheumatifm  :  they  are  more  infefted  alfo 
with  lice  and  fleas  than  any  other  people  in  the  world, 
and  they  have  a  peculiar  difeafe  which  they  call  cremor. 
The  Germans,  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  are 
fubjeft  to  different  reigning  difeafes.  In  Weftphalia, 
they  are  peculiarly  troubled  with  peripneumonies  and 
the  itch.  In  Silefia,  Franconia,  Auftria,  and  other 
places  thereabout,  they  are  very  liable  to  fevers  of  the 
burning  kind,  to  bleedings  at  the  nofe,  and  other  he¬ 
morrhages  ;  and  to  the  gout,  inflammations,  and  con¬ 
fumptions.  In  Mifnia  they  have  purple  fevers }  and 
the  children  are  peculiarly  infefted  with  worms.  In 
Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  there  are  very  few 
difeafes;  but  what  they  have  are  principally  burning 
fevers  and  frenzies.  At  Conftantinople  the  plague 
always  lages  5  and  in  the  Weft  Indian  iflands,  malig¬ 
nant  fevers,  and  the  moft  terrible  colics.  Thefe  dif- 
^afes  are  called  endemic . 

Diseases  of  Horfes.  See  Farriery. 

Diseases  of  Dogs .  See  Doqs. 
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Diseases  of  Plants,  See  Agriculture  Index.  Difeafesof 
DISEMBOGUE.  When  a  iliip  paffes  out  of  the 
mouth  of  fume  great  gulf  or  bay,  they  call  it  difetn-  nT  !]f  , 
boguwg.  They  fay  alfo  of  a  river,  that  at  fuch  a  place,  - -1 
or  after  it  has  run  fo  many  leagues,  it  difembogues  it- 
felf  into  the  fea. 

DISFRANCHIZING,  among  civilians,  fignifies 
the  depriving  a  perfon  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
free  citizen  or  fubjedt. 

DISGUISE,  a  counterfeit* habit.  Perfons  doing 
unlawful  adls  in  difgusfe  are  by  our  ftatutes  fometimes 
fubjedted  to  great  penalties,  and  even  declared  felons. 

Thus,  by  an  aft  commonly  called  the  black  aSi ,  per¬ 
fons  appearing  difguifed  and  aimed  in  a  foreft  or 
giounds  enclofed,  or  hunting  deer,  or  robbing  a  war¬ 
ren  or  a  filh-pond,  are  declared  felons. 

DISH,  in  mining,  is  a  trough  made  of  wood,  about 
28  inches  long,  four  inches  deep,  and  flinches  wide  \ 
by  which  all  miners  meafure  their  ore.  If  any  be  ta¬ 
ken  felling  their  ore,  not  fir  ft  meafuring  it  by  the  bar- 
mafter’s  diffl,  and  paying  the  king’s  duty,  the  feller 
forfeits  his  ore,  and  the  buyer  forfeits  for  every  fuch 
offence  4.0s.  to  the  lord  of  the  field  or  farmer. 

DISJUNC7  IVE,  fomething  that  feparates  or  dift 
joins.  Thus,  or,  neither,  &c.  which  in  connecting  a 
difeourfe,  yet  feparate  the  parts  of  it,  are  called  dif 
jun&ive  conjunctions. 

DISK.  See  Disc. 

DISLOCATION,  the  putting  a  bone  out  of  joint 
by  fome  violence,  ufually  called  by  the  phyficians  luxa¬ 
tion. 

DISMISSION  of  a  Bill ,  in  Chancery.  If  the  plain¬ 
tiff  does  not  attend  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  hearing, 
his  bill  is  difmiffed  with  cofts.  It  may  be  alfo  difmifs- 
ed  for  want  of  profecution,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
non  fuit  at  law,  if  he  fuffers  three  terms  to  elapfe  with¬ 
out  moving  forward  in  the  caufe. 

DISMOUNTING,  in  the  military  art,  the  adt  of 
unhorfing.  Thus,  to  difmount  the  cavalry,  the  dra¬ 
goons,  or  the  like,  is  to  make  them  alight.  To  dif¬ 
mount  the  cannon,  is  to  break  their  carriages,  wheels, 
and  axletrees,  fo  as  render  them  unfit  for  fervice! 

Horfes  are  alfo  difraounted  when  they  are  rendered  un¬ 
fit  for  fervice. 

DISPARAGEMENT,  in  Law,  is  ufed  for  the 
matching  an  heir,  &c.  in  marriage,  below  his  or  her  de¬ 
gree  or  condition,  or  againft  the  rules  of  decency.  The 
word  is  a  compound  of  the  privative  particle  dis,  and 
par,  “  equal.” 

DISPART,  in  Gunnery ,  is  the  fetting  a  mark  upon 
the  muzzle  ring,  or  thereabouts,  of  a  piece  of  ordnance, 
fo  that  a  fight  line  taken  upon  the  top  of  the  bafe  ring 
againft  the  touch-hole,  by  the  mark  let  on  or  near  the 
muzzle,  may  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  concave  cy¬ 
linder.  The  common  way  of  doing  this,  is  to  take  the 
two  diameters  of  the  bafe  ring,  and  of  the  place  where 
the  difpart  is  to  ftand,  and  divide  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  them  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of  which  will  be 
the  length  of  the  difpart  which  is  fet  on  the  gun  with 
wax  or^  pitch,  or  faftened  there  with  a  piece  of  twine 
or  marlin.  By  means  of  an  inftrument  .it  may  be  done 
with  all  pofflble  nicety. 

DISPATCH,  a  letter  on  fome  affair  of  ftate,  or 
other  bufinefs  of  importance,  fent  with  care  and  expe¬ 
dition,  by  a  courier  exprefs.  The  bufinefs  of  dif.* 

&  k  2  patches 
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Blfpauper  patches  lies  on  the  fecretaries  of  Hate  and  their  clerks 
II  The  king  gives  directions  to  his  minifters  abroad  y 

Difperfion  ^ifoatches.  The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  packet  or 

of  Mankind.  containing  fuch  letters.  The  French  .during  the 
V  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  had  a  confeil  des  depeches,  coun¬ 
cil  of  difpatches,”  held  in  the  king’s  pretence,  at  which 
the  dauphin,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  chancellor,  and 

four  fecretaries  of  ftate,  aflifted.^  . 

DISPAUPER.  A  perfon  fuiting  in forma  pauperis, 
is  faid  to  be  difpaupered,  if,  before  the  fuit  is  ended, 
he  has  any  lands  or  other  eftate  fallen  to  him,  or  if  he 
has  any  thing  to  make  him  lofe  his  privilege.  See  the 
article  Forma  Pauperis . 

DISPENSARY,  or  Dispensatory,  denotes  a 
book  containing  the  method  of  preparing  the  various 
kinds  of  medicines  ufed  in  pharmacy.  Such  are  thofe 
of  Bauderon,  Quercetan,  Zwelfer,  Charas,  Bates,  IS  e- 
fue,  Salmon,  Lemery,  Quincy,  &c-  la'e  .\,and 

moft  efteemed,  befide  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Phar¬ 
macopoeias,  is  the  Edinburgh  New  Difpenfatory,  being 
an  improvement  upon  that  of  Dr  Lewis  s. 

Dispensary,  or  Difpenfatory,  is  likew.fe  a  maga¬ 
zine  or  office  for  felling  medicines  at  prime,  coft  to  the 
poor.  The  College  of  Phyficians  maintain  three  ot 
Jhefe  in  London-,  one  at  the  college  itfel  in  Warwick- 
lane  another  in  St  Peter’s  alley,  Cornhil  ;  and  a  third 
in  St  Martin’s  lane.  Difpenfanes  have  alfo  been  efta- 
bliihed  in  feveral  of  the  principal  towns  in  Scotland 
and  England ;  particularly  in  Edinburgh,  Dundee, 
and  Kelfo  -,  as  alfo  at  Newcaffle  upon  Tyne. 

DISPENSATION,  in  Law,  the  granting  a  licente 
of  doing  fome  certain  aaion  that  otherwife  is  not  per- 

m  DISPERSION,  in  general,  figmfies  the  fcattering 
or  diffipating  fomething.  Hence 

01  Dispersion,  in  Optics,  the  fame  with  the  diverges 

cv  of  the  rays  of  light.  .  f  f 

y  Point  of  Dispersion  in  Dioptrics,  the  point  from 
which  refrafied  rays  begin  to  diverge,  where  their  re- 
fraftion  renders  them  divergent. 

Dispfrsion  of  Inflammation,  in  Medicine  and  Sir- 
.fZZf ».i  d.  inflammation,  and  ..Ho.mg 
the  inflamed  part  to  its  natural  ftate. 

Dispersion  of  Mankind,  in  the  h.ftory  of  the  world 
was  occafioned  by  the  confufion  of  tongues,  and  t 
place  in  confequence  of  the  overthrow  of  Babel  at  the 
birth  of  Peleg  ;  whence  he  derived  his  name,  and  it 
appears  by  the  account  given  of  his  anceftors,  Gen. 
chan.  xi.  10-16.  to  have  happened  in  the  101ft  year 
after  the  flood  according  to  the  Hebrew  chronology, 
and  by  the  Samaritan  computation  in  the  4°]“.  Hott- 
ever,  various  difficulties  have  been  fuggefted  by  chro- 
nologers  concerning  the  true  era  of  this  event.  Sir 
lohn  Marfham  and  others,  in  order  to  reconcile  t 

Hebrew  and  Egyptian  chronologies  maintam  a  d  - 
perfion  of  mankind  before  the  birth  of  Peleg.  Others 
unable  to  find  numbers  fufficient  for  the  plantation  of 
colonies  in  the  fpace  of  .01  years,  according  to  he 
Hebrew  computation,  fix  the  difperfion  towa 
end  of  Peleg’s  life,  thus  following  the  computation  of 
the  Tews.  Petavius  afligns  the  153d  year  aftertj'e 
flood  ;  Cumberland  the  1 80th;  and  Ulher  though  he 
generally  refers  it  to  the  time  of  Peleg’s  birth,  m  one 
place  affigns  the  1 31ft  after  the  flood  for  this  eter.t. 
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Mr  Shuckford  fuppofes  the  difperfion  to  b^bj""fMankind. 
gradual,  and  to  have  commenced  with  the  feparation , — 
of  fome  companies  at  the  birth  of  Peleg,  and  to  have 
been  completed  31  years  after.  According  to  the  cal¬ 
culation  of  Petavius,  the  number  of  inhabitants  on  the 
earth  at  the  birth  of  Peleg  amounted  to  32,768:  Cum¬ 
berland  makes  them  30,000-  Mr  Mede  ftate.  them 1  at 
7000  men,  befides  women  and  children:  and  Mr  Whif- 
ton,  who  fuppofes  that  mankind  now  double  them- 
felves  in  400  years,  and  that  they  doubled  themfelves 
between  the  deluge  and  the  time  of  David  in  60  years 
at  a  medium,  when  their  lives  were  fix  or  feven  times 
as  long  as  they  have  been  fince,  by  h.s  computation 
produces  about  2389  ;  a  number  much  too  ;nconfide  li¬ 
able  for  the  purpofes  of  feparating  and  forming  diftintt 
nations.  This  difficulty  induced  Mr  Whifton  to  rejeft 
the  Hebrew  and  to  adopt  the  Samaritan  chronology, 
as  many  others  have  done;  which,  by  Rowing  an  in¬ 
terval  of  401  years  between  the  flood  and  the  birth  of 
Peleg,  furnilhes,  by  the  laft -mentioned  mode  of  com- 
putation,  more  than  240,000  perfons. 

P  As  to  the  manner  of  the  difperfion  of  the  e"  ? 
of  Noah  from  the  plain  of  Shinar,  it  was  undoubtedly 
condufted  with  the  utmoft  regularity  and  order  !  he 
facred  hiftorian  informs  us,  that  they  were  divided  in 
their  lands;  every  one  according  to  his  tongue,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  family,  and  according  to  h,s  nation, 

Gen  x  C,  20,  31.;  and  thus,  as  Mr  Mede  obferves, 

Sey  were  ranged  according  to  their  nations,  and  every 
nation  was  ranged  by  their  families ;  fo  that  each  na¬ 
tion  had  a  feparate  lot,  and  each  family  in  every  na-^ 
tion.  The  following  abftraft  will  ferve  to  give  a  ge¬ 
neral  idea  of  their  refpeftive  fettlements :  Japhet 
Noah’s  eldeft  fon,  had  feven  fons;  viz.  Comer,  whofe 
defeendants  inhabited  thole  parts  of  Alia 
upon  the  ALgean  fea  and  Hellefpont  northwaid,  con¬ 
taining  Phrygia,  Pontus,  Bithyma,  and  a  great  part 
of  Galatia.  ^The  Galatians,  according  to  Jofephus, 
were  called  Gomercei ,-  and  the  Cimmeru,  according  to 
Herodotus,  occupied  this  traft  of  country 5  and  fr°m 
the  e  Gom  rians,  Cimmerii,  or  Celts,  Mr  Camden  de- 
rives  our  ancient  Britons,  who  ftill  retain  the  name 
Cymro  or  Cymru.  Magog,  the  fecond  fon  of  japhet 
wis  probably  the  father  of  the  Scythians  on  the  eaft 
Tnd  north-eaft  of  the  Euxine  fea.  Madai  planted 
Media  though  Mr  Mede  afligns  Macedonia  to  his 
(hare  Javan  was  the  father  of  the  Grecians  about 
Ionia,  whofe  country  lies  along  upon  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  fea ;  the  radicals  of  Javan  and  Ionia  being  the 
fame  :v.  To  Tubal  and  Mefhech  belonged  Cappadocia 
and  the  country  which  lies  on  the  borders  of  the  Eux¬ 
ine  fea;  and  from  them,  migrating  over  Caucafus, 
it  is  fuppofed  the  Ruffians  and  Muscovites  are  de- 
fcendedPP  And  Tiras  occupied  Thrace.  The  fons  of 
Shem  were  five:  Elam,  whofe  country  lay  between 

the  Medes  and  Mefopotam.ans,  and  was  ca  ed  by  A 
Gentile  writers  Elymms;  and  Jofephus  c  ls  he  E  a 

mites  the  founders  of  the  Perfians :  Afliur,  who  was 
driven  out  of  Shinar  by  Nimrod,  afterwards  fettled  in 
Aflyria,  and  there  built  Nineveh,  and  other  cities  , 
AiDhaxad  who  gave  name  to  the  country  which  Pto- 
kmy  calls ' Arraphacitis,  a  province  of  Affyna  though 
Jofephus  makes  him  the  father  of  the  Chalde^^ A  L 
tvho  inhabited  and  gave  name  to  the  country  of  Lydia 
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Difperfion  about  tbe  river  Maeander,  remarkable  for  its  windings, 

ot  Mankind  jn  Afia  Minor:  and  Aram,  the  father  of  the  Syrians. 

Difpondee.  Ham’  the  younZe&  fon  of  Noah,  had  four  fons  ;  viz. 

.  Cufh,  whofe  pofterity  fpread  into  the  feveral  parts  of  A- 

rabia  over  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Edom,  into  Arabia 
Felix,  up  to  Midian  and  Egypt  *,  Mizraim,  the  father 
of  them  who  inhabited  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  A- 
fricA  ;  Phut,  to  whom  Bochart  afligns  the  remaining 
part  of  Africa,  from  the  lake  of  lYitonides  to  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean,  called  Libya  :  and  Canaan,  to  whom  be¬ 
longed  the  land  of  Canaan,  whence  the  Phenicians  de¬ 
rived  their  origin. 

Dr  Bryant  has  advanced  a  new  hypothecs  on  this 
fubjeft,  and  fupported  it  with  his  ufual  acutenefs  and 
learning.  He  maintains,  that  the  difperfion  as  well 
as  the  confufion  of  tongues  was  local,  and  limited  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Babel  ;  that  the  Re¬ 
paration  and  diftribution  recorded  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  days  of  Pcleg,  Gen.x.  25,  31,  32,  which  was  the 
refult  of  divine  appointment,  occafioned  a  general  mi¬ 
gration  ;  and  that  all  the  families  among  the  fons  of  men 
were  concerned  in  it.  The  lioufe  of  Shem,  from  which 
the  Mefiiah  was  to  fpring,  was  particularly  regarded  in 
this  diftribution  :  the  portion  of  his  children  was  near 
the  place  of  feparation  *,  they  in  general  had  Alia  to 
their  lot ;  as  Japhet  had  Europe,  and  Ham  the  large 
continent  of  Africa.  But  the  fons  of  Chus  would  not 
fubmit  to  the  divine  difpenfation  :  they  went  off  under 
the  condu<ft  of  Nimrod,  and  feem  to  have  been  for  a 
long  time  in  a  roving  ftate.  However,  at  laft  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  plains  of  Shinar*,  and  having  eje&ed  Aftiur 
and  his  fons,  who  wrere  placed  there  by  divine  appoint¬ 
ment,  feized  his  dominions,  and  laid  there  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  great  monarchy.  But  afterwards  fearing 
left  they  lhould  be  divided  and  fcattered  abroad,  they 
built  the  tower  of  Babel  as  a  land-mark  to  which  they 
might  repair  ;  and  probably  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of 
an  idolatrous  temple,  or  high  altar,  dedicated  to  the 
hoft  of  heaven,  from  which  they  were  never  long  to 
be  abfent.  They  only,  viz.  the  fons  of  Chus  or  the 
Cuthites,  and  their  aflbeiates  from  other  families,  who 
had  been  guilty  of  rebellion  againft  divine  authority, 
and  of  wicked  ambition  and  tyranny,  were  punifhed 
with  the  judgment  of  confounded  fpeech  through  a 
failure  in  labial  utterance,  and  of  the  difperfion  record- 
*  ed  in  Gen.  x.  8,  9.  :  in  confequence  of  which  they 
were  fcattered  abroad  from  this  city  and  tower,  with¬ 
out  any  certain  place  of  deftination.  The  Cuthites 
invaded  Egypt  or  the  land  of  Mizraim  in  its  infant 
ftate,  feized  the  whole  country,  and  held  it  for  fome 
ages  in  fubjeftion  5  and  they  extended  likewife  to  the 
Indies  and  Ganges,  and  ftill  farther  into  China  and 
Japan.  From  them  the  province  of  Cuftian  or  Goftien 
in  Egypt  derived  its  name.  Here  they  obtained  the 
appellation  of  royal Jtjepherds  ;  and  when  they  were  by 
force  driven  out  of  the  country,  after  having  been  in  pof- 
feftion  of  it  for  260  or  280  years,  the  land  wftiich  they 
had  been  obliged  to  quit  was  given  to  the  Ifraelites, 
who  were  alfo  denominated  Jtjepherds ,  but  lhould  not 
be  confounded  with  the  former  or  the  antecedent  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Gofheii. 

DISPLAYED,  in  Heraldry ,  is  underftood  of  the 
pofition  of  an  eagle,  or  any  other  bird,  when  it  is  ere<ft, 
with  its  wings  expanded  or  fpread  forth. 

DISPONDEE,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  a 


double  fpondee  or  foot,  confifting  of  four  long  fylla-  Difpofition 
bles  ;  as  maecenates,  concludentes.  H 

DISPOSI  riON,  in  Scots  Law ,  is  that  deed  or  wri-  ^tioru  * 
ting  which  contains  the  fcale  or  grant  of  any  fubjeft  :  - y— 

when  applied  to  heritable  fubjects,  it  in  fome  cafes  gets 
the  name  of  charter ,  which  differs  from  a  difpofition  in 
nothing  elfe  than  a  few  immaterial  forms. 

DisrosiTiON,  \n  Architecture y  the  juft  placing  the 
feveral  parts  of  an  edifice  according  to  their  nature  and 
office.  See  Architecture,  N°3i,  &c. 

Disposition,  in  Oratory.  See  Oratory,  Part  I. 

Disposition,  in  Painting.  See  Painting. 

Disposition,  in  human  nature.— —In  every  man  there 
is  fomething  original,  that  ferves  to  diftinguifh  him 
from  others,  that  tends  to  form  a  charadfer,  and  to 
make  him  meek  or  fiery,  candid  or  deceitful,  refolute 
or  timorous,  cheerful  or  morofe.  This  original  bent, 
termed  difpofitien ,  muft  be  diftinguiftied  from  a  principle ; 
the  latter,  fignifying  a  law  of  human  nature,  makes 
part  of  the  common  nature  of  man  5  the  former  makes 
part  of  the  nature  of  this  or  that  man.  Propenfity  is 
a  name  common  to  both  }  for  it  fignifies  a.  principle  as 
well  as  a  difpofition. 

DISQUISH  ION  (from  dUy  and  queeroy  I  in¬ 
quire”),  an  inquiry  into  the  nature,  kinds,  and  cir- 
cumftances  of  any  problem,  queftion,  or  topic  ;  in  or¬ 
der  to  gain  a  right  notion  of  it,  and  to  difeourfe  clearly 
about  it. 

DISSECTION,  in  Anatomy ,  the  cutting  up  a 
body  with  a  view  of  examining  the  ftru&ure  and  ufe 
of  the  parts.  See  Anatomy. 

Le  Gendre  obferves,  that  the  difle&ion  of  a  human 
body,  even  dead,  was  held  a  facrilege  till  the  time  of 
Francis  I.  And  the  fame  author  aflures  us,  he  has  feen 
a  confultation  held  by  the  divines  of  Salamanca,  at  the 
requeft  of  Charles  V.  to  fettle  the  queftion  whether  or 
no  it  were  lawful  in  point  of  confcience  to  difleft  a  hu¬ 
man  body  in  order  to  learn  the  ftru&ure  thereof. 

DISSEISIN,  in  LaWy  an  unlawful  difpoflefling  a 
perfon  of  his  lands  or  tenements. 

DISSEPIMENTUM,  in  Botany ,  the  name  by 
which  Linnaeus  denominates  the  partitions  which  in 
dry  feed-veffels,  as  capfules  and  pods  (Jiliqua^y  divide 
the  fruit  internally  into  cells. 

DISSENTERS,  feparatifts  from  the  fer.vice  and 
worfliip  of  any  eftabliftied  church. 

DISSIDENTS,  a  denomination  applied  in  Poland 
to  thofe  of  the  Lutheran,  Calviniftic,  and  Greek  pro- 
feflion.  The  king  of  Poland  engages  by  the  paCla 
conyenta  to  tolerate  them  in  the  free  exercife  of  their 
religion,,  but  they  have  often  had  reafon  to  complain 
of  the  violation  of  thefe  promifes.  See  ( Hi/lory  of) 

Poland. 

DISSIMILITUDE,  unlikenefs  or  want  of  fimili- 
tude. '  See  the  article  Resemblance  and  DiJJimilitude. 

.DISSIMULATION,  in  morals,  the  a&  of  diffem- 
bling,  by  fallacious  appearances,  or  falfe  pretenfions. 

.  Good  princes  regard  diflimulation  as  a  necefiary 
vice  \  but  tyrants  confider  it  as  a  virtue. 

It  is  apparent  that  fecrecy  is  often  necefiary,  to 
oppofe  thofe  who  may  be  willing  to  circumvent  our 
lawful  intentions.  But  the  neceftity  of  precaution 
would  become  very  rare,  were  no  enterprifes  to  be 
formed,  but.fuch  as  could  be  avowed  openly.  The 
franknefs  with  which  we  could  then  a£t>  wrould 

engage 
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BiiTipation  engage  people  in  our  interefts.  - 

H  have  faved  his  life,  by  dealing  ingenuoufly  with  Hen 

Diffolution.  TXT 

_ _ ,  ry  IV. 

v  With  refpe&  to  diflimulation,  three  things  are  to  be 

obferved  :  I.  That  the  chara&ers  of  thofe  are  not  to 
be  efteemed,  who  are  referved  and  cautious  without 
diftin&ion.  2.  Not  to  make  fecrets  of  unimportant 
matters.  3.  To  conduct  ourfelves  in  fuch  manner,  as 
to  have  as  few  fecrets  as  poflible. 

DISSIPATION,  in  Phyfics ,  an  infenfible  lofs  or 
con  fa  mptioti  of  the  minute  parts  of  the  body  ;  or  that 
flux  whereby  they  fly  off,  and. are  loft. 

Circle  of  Dissipation,  in  Optics,  is  ufed  for  that 
circular  fpace  upon  the  retina,  which  is  taken  up  by 
one  of  the  extreme  pencils  of  rays  iffuing  from  an 
obje&. 

DISSOLVENT,  in  general,  whatever  diffolves  or 
reduces  a  folid  body  into  fuch  minute  parts  as  to  be  fuf- 
fcained  in  a  fluid. 

Univerfal  Dissolvent.  See  the  article  Alkahest. 
DISSOLUTION,  in  Phyfics :  a  difeontinuation,  or 
analyfis,  of  the  ftru&ure  of  a  mixed  body  j  whereby, 
what  was  one,  and  contiguous,  is  divided  into  little 
parts,  cither  homogenous  or  heterogeneous. 

Diffolution,  then,  is  a  general  name  for  all  redu&ions 
ef  concrete  bodies  into  their  fmalleft  parts,  without  any 
regard  either  to  folidity  or  fluidity  :  though  in  the  ufual 
acceptation  of  the  word  among  authors,  it  is  reltrained 
to  the  reduction  of  folid  bodies  into  a  ftate  of  fluidity  ; 
which  is  more  properly  expreffed  by  folution,  as  a  branch 

of  diffolution.  . 

According  to  the  opinion  of  Fr.  Tertius  de  Lams, 
Boerhaave,  and  fome  other  learned  men,  the  power  or 
faculty  of  diffolving  is  lodged  in  fire  alone. 

According  to  this  hypothefis,  other  fluids  common¬ 
ly  fuppofed  diffolvents,  only  produce  their  effe&  by 
means  of  the  fiery  fpicula  they  abound  with  :  and  even 
air,  which  is  judged  a  powerful  menftruum,  owes  all  its 
force  to  the  rays  of  light  diftufed  therein. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  accounts  for  all  diffolutions,  and 
the  feveral  phenomena  thereof,  from  the  great  prin¬ 
ciple  of  attra&ion  j  and,  in  effe&,  the  phenomena  of 
diffolution  furnifh  a  great  part  of  the  arguments  and 
confiderations  whereby  he  proves  the  reality  of  that 
principle.  The  following  is  a  fpecimen  of  that  great 
author’s  way  of  philofophizing  on  the  fubje&  of  diffo-  . 

lution.  . 

When  fait  of  tartar  diffolves  by  lying  in  a  moitt 
place,  is  not  this  done  by  an  attra&ion  between  the 
particles  of  the  fait  of  tartar  and  thofe  of  the  water 
which  float  in  the  air  in  form  of  vapours  ?  and  why 
does  wot  common  fait,  or  faltpetre,  or  vitriol,  do  the 
,  like,  but  for  wrant  of  fuch  an  attra&ion  ?  And  when 
aquafortis,  or  fpirit  of  vitriol,  poured  on  fteel  filings, 
diffolves  the  filings  with  a  great  heat  and  ebullition  ; 
is  not  this  heat  and  ebullition  effe&ed  by  a  violent  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  parts?  and  does  not  that  motion  argue,  that 
the  acid  parts  of  the  liquor  rufh  towards  the  parts  of 
the  metal  with  violence,  and  run  forcibly  into  its  pores 5 
till,  getting  between  the  utmoft  particles  and  the  main 
mafs  of  metal,  they  loofen  them  therefrom,  and  fet  them 
at  liberty  to  float  off  into  the  water  ?  W  hen  a  folution 
of  iron  in  aquafortis  diffolves  lapis  calaminaris,  and  lets 
go  the  iron  ;  or  a  folution  of  copper  diffolves  iron  im- 
,  merfed  in  it,  and  lets  go  the  copper  ;  or  a  folution  of 
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Marfhal  Eiron  would  mercury  in  aquafortis  poured  on  iron,  copper,  tin,  or  Diffolution. 

lead,  diffolves  the  metal,  and  lets  go  the  mercury  ; 
does  not  this  argue,  that  the  acid  particles  of  the  aqua¬ 
fortis  are  attra&ed  more  ftrongly  by  the  lapis  calami¬ 
naris  than  by  iron  ;  by  iron  than  by  copper  ;  by  cop¬ 
per  than  by  filver  ;  and  by  iron,  tin,  copper,  and  lead, 
than  by  mercury  ?  And  is  it  not  for  the  fame  reafon, 
that  iron  requires  more  aquafortis  to  diffolve  it  than 
copper,  and  copper  more  than  the  other  metals  ;  and 
that  of  all  metals  iron  is  diffolved  molt  eafily,  and  is 
moft  apt  to  ruft  5  and  next  after  iron,  copper  ?  When 
aquafortis  diffolves  filver,  and  not  gold  \  and  aqua- 
regia  diffolves  gold,  and  not  filver  ;  may  it  not  be  faid, 
that  aquafortis  is  fubtile  enough  to  penetrate  the  pores 
of  gold  as  wTell  as  of  filver,  but  wants  the  attra&ive 
force  to  give  it  entrance  ;  and  the  fame  of  aqua  regia 
and  filver  ?  And  when  metals  are  diffolved  in  acid  men- 
ftruums,  and  the  acids  in  conjun&ion  with  the  metal 
a&  after  a  different  manner,  fo  as  that  the  tafte  of  the 
compound  is  milder  than  that  of  the  fimples,  and  fome- 
times  a  fweet  one  j  is  it  not  becaufe  the  acids  adhere  to 
the  metallic  particles,  and  thereby  lotc  much  of  their 
a&ivity  ?  And  if  the  acid  be  in  too  fmall  a  proportion 
to  make  the  compound  diffoluble  in  water  y  will  it  not, 
bv  adhering  ftrongly  to  the  metal,  become  ina&ive,  and 
lofe  its  tafte,  and  the  compound  become  a  taftelefs 
earth  ?  for  fuch  things  as  are  not  diffoluble  by  the  moif- 
ture  of  the  tongue  are  infipid.”  . 

Dr  Freind  gives  us  a  mechanical  account  of  diffolu¬ 
tion,  in  the  inftance  of  fait  diffolved  in  water,  which  is 
the  moft  fimple  operation  that  falls  under  this  head. 

This  motion  he  aferibes  to  that  attra&ive  force,  which 
is  fo  very  extend ve  in  natural  philofophy,  that  there  is 
no  kind  of  matter  but  what  is  under  its  influence.  It 
may  be  obferved,  fays  he,  that  the  corpufcles  of  falls, 
which  are  the  moft  fimple  of  any,  are  withal  very  mi¬ 
nute,  and  for  their  bulk  very  folid  ;  and  therefore 
exert  a  very  ftrong  attra&ive  force,  which,  cceteru  pa¬ 
ribus,  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  matter.  Hence 
it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  particles  of  water  are  more 
ftrongly  attra&ed  by  the  faline  particles  than  they  are 
by  one  another  :  the  particles  of  water,  therefore, 
cohering  but  loofely,  and  being  eafily  moveable,  ap¬ 
proach  the  corpufcles  of  falts,  and  run,  a*  it  were,  in¬ 
to  their  embraces '.  and  the  motion  of  them  is.  quicker 
or  flower,  according  to  their  lefs  or  greater  diftances  ; 
the  attra&ive  force  in  all  bodies  being  ftrongeft  at  the 
point  of  conta&.  Therefore,  if  fait  be  thrown  into 
the  middle  of  a  dilh  full  of  water,  we  fhall  find  the 
aqueous  particles  which  are  in  the  middle  of  the  difh 
(harp  and  pungent  to  the  tafte,  but  the  water  upon 
the  fides  of  the  veffel  almoft  infipid  j  fo  that,  when  fuch 
a  motion  once  arifes,  the  aqueous  particles  are  earned 
with  an  equal  force  towards  the  falts,  and  the  moment 
of  them  is  to  be  eftimated  from  the  ratio  of  their 
weight  and  celerity  conjun&ly.  By  the  force  of  this 
impulfe,  they  open  to  themfelves  a  paffage  into  the 
pores  of  the  falts,  which  are  v*ry  numerous;  and  at 
length  fo  break  and  divide  their  texture,  that  all  co- 
hefion  of  their  parts  is  deftroyed  :  hereupon,  being  fe- 
parated,  and  removed  to  a  convenient  diftance  from  one 
another,  they  are  difperfed,  and  float  here  and  there 
about  the  water. 

The  fimple  diffolution  of  faline  fubftances  of  every 
kind  in  water,  may  indeed  be  plaufibly  enough,  ex¬ 
plained 
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JDifTolution.  plained  on  the  hypothecs  of  attra&ion  ;  but:  where  the 
diflolution  is  attended  with  heat,  the  emiflion  of  va¬ 
pour,  &c.  it  feems  necefTary  to  feek  for  fome  other 
principle  than  mere  attraction  to  folve  thefe  phenome¬ 
na.  When  diluted  oil  of  vitriol,  for  inftance,  is  pour¬ 
ed  upon  iron  filings,  a  great  quantity  of  vapour  arifes, 
which,  if  it  was  attempted  to  be  confined,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  break  the  containing  velTel.  It  is  impoflible  to 
imagine  any  connexion  between  attraction  and  the  emif¬ 
lion  of  a  vapour;  and  what  is  (till  more  unaccount¬ 
able,  this  vapour  is  inflammable,  though  neither  the 
oil  of  vitriol  nor  the  iron  are  fo  by  themfelves.  Ano¬ 
ther  very  ftrong  objection  again  It  the  hypothefis  of  at¬ 
traction  may  be  derived  from  the  phenomena  of  me¬ 
tallic  diffblutions  in  general  ;  for  they  do  not  diflolve 
completely  in  acids,  as  falts  do  in  water.  By  dtfiblu- 
tion  they  are  always  decompofed,  and  cannot  be  reco¬ 
vered  in  their  proper  form  without  a  good  deal  of 
trouble.  One  metal,  indeed,  will  very  often  preci¬ 
pitate  another  from  an  acid  in  its  metalline  form  ;  but 
this  is  attended  with  the  decompofition  of  the  fecond 
metal  ;  fo  that  this  can  by  no  means  be  reckoned  a 
fair  experiment.  But,  whatever  other  method  is  ufed, 
the  diflolved  metal  is  always  recovered  in  form  of  an 
earthy  powder,  that  we  could  fcarcely  imagine  capable 
of  ever  becoming  malleable,  and  afluming  the  fplendid 
appearance  of  a  metal.  Now,  if  there  was  a  flrong 
nttraClion  between  this  and  the  acid,  we  might  very 
juftly  conjeCture,  that  the  diflolution  happened  by 
means  of  that  attraction  ;  but  fo  far  from  this,  after  a 
metal  has  been  diflblved  by  any  acid,  and  the  calx  has 
been  feparated  from  it,  it  is  always  difficult,  and  very 
often  impoffible,  to  procure  a  diffblution  of  the  calx 
in  the  fame  acid.  The  aCtion  of  the  acid  in  this  cafe 
feems  not  unlike  that  of  fire  upon  wood  or  any  other 
inflammable  fubftance.  Dry  wood,  thrown  into  the 
fire,  burns  and  flames  with  great  violence  ;  but  the 
fame  wood,  reduced  to  afhes,  inffead  of  burning,  extin- 
guithes  fire  already  kindled.  In  like  manner,  a  piece 
of  clear  metal  thrown  into  an  acid,  diflolves  with  great 
violence  :  but  the  fame  nwtal,  deprived  of  its  phlo- 
giffic  principle,  and  reduced  to  a  calx,  cannot  be  aCled 
upon  by  acids,  in  whatever  manner  they  are  applied  : 
at  leaft,  not  without  the  greateff  difficulty  ;  and  the 
more  perfeCI  the  calx  is,  i.  e.  the  more  completely 
it  is  deprived  of  its  inflammable  principle,  the  greater 
the  difficulty  is  of  combining  it  afterwards  with  an 
acid. 

Another  thing  in  which  the  diflolution  of  metals  by 
an  acid  refembles  the  burning  of  combuftibles  by  fire, 
is,  that  in  both  cafes  there  is  a  feparation  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  inflammability.  In  the  cafe  of  oil  of  vitriol 
and  iron  filings,  this  is  exceedingly  obvious  ;  for  there 
the  vapour  which  arifes  from  the  mixture  takes  fire, 
and  explodes  with  great  vehemence.  In  all  other  cafes, 
it  is  very  eafily  proved  ;  for  the  calx  is  always  capable 
of  being  revived  into  metal  by  the  addition  of  any 
fubftance  containing  phlogifton.  The  calces  prepared 
by  fire,  and  by  precipitation  from  acids,  alfo  refemble 
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one  another  fo  much,  that  in  many  cafes  they  are 
fcarce  to  be  diflinguilhed. 

Thefe  confiderations  feem  to  favour  the  hypothefis 
of  Dr  Boerhaave  ;  and  much  -more  does  the  following, 
namely,  that  almoft  all  metallic  folutions  produce  fome 
degree  of  fenfible  heat.  In  fome  metals  this  is  very 
confiderable ;  but  the  greateff  heat  producible  by  an 
aqueous  folution  of  any  fubftance  is  by  difl’olving  quick¬ 
lime  in  the  nitrous  acid.  The  heat  here  greatly  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  boiling  water.  In  fome  diflolutions  of 
inflammable  matters  by  a  mixture  of  the  vitriolic  and 
nitrous  acids,  the  heat  is  fo  great,  that  the  whole  mix¬ 
ture  takes  fire  almoft  inftantaneoufly.  Hence  the  Boer- 
haavians  think  they  have  fufficient  grounds  to  conclude, 
that  fire  alone  is  the  agent  by  which  all  diflolutions  are 
performed.  , 

Thefe  appearances  have  alfo  been  explained  on  the 
principles  of  attraftion  ;  and  it  has  been  faid,  that  the 
heat,  &c.  were  owing  to  nothing  but  the  violent  a<ffion 
of  the  particles  of  the  acid  and  metal  upon  each  o- 
ther  (a). 

DISSONANCE,  in  Mujic.  See  Discord. 

DISSYLLABLE,  among  grammanans,  a  word 
confifting  only  of  two  fyllables  ;  fuch  are  nature,  fcience, 
&c. 

DISTAFF,  an  inftrument  about  which  flax  is  tied 
in  order  to  be  fpun. 

DISTANCE,  in  general,  an  interval  between  tw'O 
things,  either  with  regard  to  time  or  place.  See  Me¬ 
taphysics. 

Acccjjibh  Distances ,  in  Geometry ,  are  fuch  as  may 
be  meafured  by  the  chain.  See  Geometry. 

InacceJJible  Distances ,  are  fuch  as  cannot  he  mea¬ 
fured  by  the  chain,  &c.  by  reafon  of  fome  river,  or  the 
like,  &.c.  which  obftru<5ls  our  pafling  from 'one 'object 
to  another.  See  Geometry. 

Distance,  in  AJ}rono?ny .  The  diftance  of  the  fun, 
planets,  and  comets,  is  found  only  from  their  parallax, 
as  it  cannot  be  found  either  by  eclipfes  or  their  differ¬ 
ent  phafes  :  for  from  the  theory  of  the  motions  of  the 
earth  and  planets  we  know,  at  any  time,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  diftances  of  the  fun  end  planets  from  us  \ 
and  the  horizontal  parallaxes  are  in  a  reciprocal  pro¬ 
portion  to  thefe  diftances.  See  Astronomy. 

DISTASTE  properly  fignifies  an  averfion  or  dif- 
like  to  certain  foods;  and  may  be  either  conftitutional, 
or  owing  to  fome  diforder  of  the  ftomach. 

DISTEMPER,  among  Pbyficians ,  the  fame  with 
DrSFASE. 

Distemper,  in  Painting ,  a  term  ufed  for  the  work¬ 
ing  up  of  colours  with  fomething  befides  rvater  or  oil. 
If  the  colours  are  prepared  with  water,  that  kind  of 
painting  is  called  limning  ;  and  if  with  oil,  it  is  called 
painting  in  oil ,  and  limply  painting .  If  the  colours  are 
mixed  with  fize,  whites  of  eggs,  or  any  fuch  proper 
glutinous  or  unfhious  matter,  and  not  with  oil,  then 
they  fay  it  is  done  in  di/Iernper, 

DISTENSION,  in  general,  fignifips  the  ftretching 
or  extending  a  thing  to  its  full  length  or  breadth. 

DISTICH, 


(a)  We  have  retained  thefe  observations,  as  an  inftance  of  the  fpeculations  and  opinions  concerning  thefe  fub- 
je&s  before  the  difeovery  of  the  prefent  theory  of  Chemiftry  with  regard  to  the  oxidation  of  metals  and  the  de* 
compofition  of  water. 
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Diftieh  DISTICH,  a  couplet  of  verfes  making  a  complete  foundation 
il  fenfe.  Thus  hexameter  and  pentameter  verfes  are 

Diftiilation  difpofed  ;n  diftichs.  There  are  excellent  morals  in 
v  Cato’s  diftichs. 

DISTICHIASIS,  in  Surgery,  a  difeafe  of  the  eye- 
lids,  when  under  the  ordinary  eyelaflies  there  grows 
another  extraordinary  row  of  hair,  which  frequently 
eradicates  the  former,  and,  pricking  the  membrane  of 
the  eye,  excites  pain,  and  brings  on  a  defluxion. — It  is 
cured  by  pulling  out  the  fecond  row  of  hairs  with  nip¬ 
pers,  and  cauterizing  the  pores  out  of  which  they 

iffued.  .  _  r  .  . 

DISTILLATION.  For  the  principles  of  this  pro- 

cefs,  fee  Chemistry  Index . 

The  objects  of  diftiilation,  confldered  as  a  trade  di- 
flina  from  the  other  branches  of  cliemiftry,  are  chiefly 
fpirituous  liquors,  and  thofe  waters  impregnated  wflth 
the  eflential  oil  of  plants,  commonly  called  ftmple  du 
Difference  filled  waters.  The  diftilling  compound  fpirits  and  wa- 
between  di- ters  is  reckoned  a  different  branch  of  bufinefs,  and  they 
’  who  deal  in  that  way  are  commonly  called  reBifiers. 

This  difference,  however,  though  it  exifts  among  com¬ 
mercial  people,  is  not  at  all  founded  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing  ;  compound  fpirits  being  made,  and  Ample 
fpirits  being  reaified,  by  the  very  fame  operations  by 
which  they  are  at  firft  diftilled,  or  with  at  leaft  very 
trifling  operations 


ftillers  and 
re<ftifier$. 


Spirits  per¬ 
fectly  fla- 
vouriefs, 
how  ob  • 
tained. 


The  great  objeCt  with  every  diftiller  ought  to  be, 


to 


procure  a  fpirit  perfectly  flavourlefs,  or  at  lead  as  well 
freed  from  any  particular  flavour  as  may  be;  and  in 
this  country  the  procuring  of  fuch  a  fpirit  is  no  eafy 
matter.  The  only  materials  for  diftiilation  that  have 
been  ufed  in  large  quantity,  are  malt  and  molaffes  or 
treacle.  Both  of  thefe,  efpecially  the  firft,  abound  with 
an  oily  matter,  which,  rifing  along  with  the  fpirit,  com¬ 
municates  a  difagreeaole  flavour  to  it,  and  from  which 
it  can  fcarce  be  freed  afterwards  by  any  means  what¬ 
ever. _ Some  experiments  have  been  made  upon  carrots, 

as  a  fubjeCt  for  the  diftillers  ;  but  thefe  arc  not  as  yet 
fufticiently  decifive  ;  nor  is  it  probable,  that  a  fpirit 
drawn  from  carrots  would  be  at  all  devoid  of  flavour, 
more  than  one  drawn  from  malt.— To  diflipate  the  ef- 
fential  oil  which  gives  the  difagreeable  flavour  to  malt 
fpirits,  it  has  been  propofed  to  infpiffate  the  wort  into 
a  rob,  or  thin  extraft  like  a  fyrup ;  afterwards  to  thin 
it  with  water,  and  ferment  it  in  the  ufual  manner.  This 
certainly  promifes  great  fuccefs;  there  is  no  fubjefl  we 
know  of  that  is  poffefled  of  any  kind  of  eflential  oil,  but 
what  will  pait  with  it  by  diftiilation  or  by  long  boil¬ 
ing.  The  infpiffating  of  the  wort,  however,  does  not 
feem  to  be  either  neceffary  or  fafe  to  be  attempted  5 
for,  in  this  cafe,  there  is  great  danger  of  its  c_ontra£hng 
an  empyreuma,  which  could  never  be  remedied.  The 
quantity  loft  by  evaporation,  therefore,  might  be  occa- 
fionally  added,  with  an  equal  certainty  of  diffipating 
the  obnoxious  oil.  Whether  the  yield  of  fpirit  would 
be  as  great  in  this  cafe  as  in  the  other,  is  a  queftion 
that  can  by  no  means  be  difcuffed  without  further  ex- 
3  periments.  According  to  a  theory  adopted  by  forae 
Eflential  Vl(Hller(.  namely,  that  effential  oils  are  convertible  into 
thought""  ardent  fpirits;  and  that  the  more  oily  any  fubjea  is, 
convertible  the  greater  quantity  of  fpirit  is  obtainable  from  it ;  the 
into  fpirit.  pra&ice  of  diffipating  the  oil  before  fermentation  mult 
certainly  be  a  lofs.  But  we  are  too  little  acquainted 
with  the  compofition  of  vinous  fpirits,  to  have  any  juft 
1  1 
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for  adopting  fuch  theories.  Befides,  it  is  Diftiilation* 
certain,  that  the  quantity  of  ardent  fpirit  producible 
from  any  fubftance,  malt  for  inftance,  very  greatly  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  quantity  of  effential  oil  which  can  by  any 
means  be  obtained  from  the  fame  *,  nor  do  we  find  that 
thofe  fubftances,  which  abound  moft  in  effential  oil, 
yield  the  greateft  quantity  of  fpirits.  So  far  from  this, 
fine  fugar,  which  contains  little  or  no  effential  oil, 
yields  a  great  deal  of  ardent  fpirit.  4 

Previous  to  the  operation  of  diftilling,  thofe  ofDire&ioru 
brewing  and  fermentation  are  neceffary;  but  as  ^rment^ 

are  fully  treated  of  under  the  article  Brewing,  we  (halltion# 
here  only  obferve,  that  unlefs  the  boiling  ot  the  wort, 
before  fermentation,  is  found  to  diflipate  the  effential 
oil,  fo  as  to  take  away  the  flavour  of  the  malt,  there  is 
no  neceflity  for  being  at  the  trouble  of  that  operation. 

The  wort  may  be  immediately  cooled  and  fermented, 

—The  fermentation  ought  always  to  be  carried  on  as 
(lowly  as  poflible,  and  performed  in  veffels  clofely  (top¬ 
ped  ;  only  having  at  the  bung  a  valve  preffed  down  by 
a  fpring,  which  will  yield  with  lefs  force  than  is  fufli- 
cient  to  burft  the  veffel.  It  (hould  even  be  fuffered  to 
remain  till  it  has  become  perfectly  fine  and  tranfparent  ; 
as  by  this  means  the  fpirit  wall  not  only  be  fuperior  in 
quantity,  but  alfo  in  fragrance,  pungency,  and  vinofity, 
to  that  commonly  produced.  5 

With  regard  to  performing  the  operation  of  diftilling,  For  diitiua* 
there  is  only  one  general  rule  that  can  he  given,  name- tlon* 
ly,  to  let  the  heat,  in  all  cafes,  be  as  gentle  as  poflible. 

Accidents  will  be  effectually  prevented  by  having  the 
worm  of  a  proper  widenefs,  and  by  rectifying  the  fpi¬ 
rits  in  a  water  bath  ;  which,  if  fufticiently  large,  will 
perform  the  operation  with  all  the  defpatch  requifite 
for  the  moft  extenfive  bufinefs.  The  veffel  in  which 
the  rectification  is  performed,  ought  to  be  covered  with 
water  up  to  the  neck,  and  to  be  loaded  with  lead  at 
the  bottom,  fo  that  it  may  fink  in  the  water.  Thus 
the  operation  will  go  on  as  quickly  as  if  it  was  on  an 
open  fire,  and  without  the  leaft  danger  of  a  mifcarriage, 
lior  will  it  ever  be  neceffary  to  make  the  water  in  the 
bath  come  to  a  boiling  heat.  .  ** 

As  the  end  of  reftification  is  to  make  the  fpirit  clean  For 
as  well  as  Jlrong ,  or  to  deprive  it  of  the  effential  oil  ascatlon* 
well  as  the  aqueous  part,  it  will  be  proper  to  have  re¬ 
gard  to  this  event  in  the  firft  diftiilation.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  the  fpirit,  as  it  firft  comes  oyer,  (hould  be  re¬ 
ceived  into  a  quantity  of  cold  water ;  as  by  this  means 
the  connexion  betwdxt  it  and  the  oily  matter  will  be 
confiderably  leffened.  For  the  fame  reafon,  after  it 
has  been  once  reCtified  in  the  water  bath,  it  {hould  be 
again  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  di¬ 
ftilled  a  fecond  time.  Thus  the  fpirit  will  be  freed  from 
moft  of  the  oily  matter,  even  though  it  hath  been  very 
much  impregnated  with  it  at  firft.  It  is  neceffary  to 
obferve,  however,  that  by  ufing  fuch  a  quantity  of  wha¬ 
ler,  a  confiderable  part  of  the  water  will  be  left  in  the 
refiduum  of  each  replication.  All  theie  refiduums, 
therefore,  muft  be  mixed  together,  and  diftilled  on  an 
open  fire,  with  a  brilk  heat,  that  the  remainder  of  the 

fpirit  may  be  got  out.  .  . 

After  the  fpirit  has  been  diftilled  once  or  twice  in 
this  manner  from  water,  it  may  be  diftilled  in  a  watei 
bath  without  any  addition  ;  and  this  laft  rectification 
will  free  it  from  moft  of  the  water  it  contains.  But  if 

it  is  required  to  be  highly  dephlegmated,  a  quantity  ot 
^  pure 
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pure  and  dry  fait  of  tartar  muft  be  added.  _ 

tradlion  betwixt  this  fait  and  water  is  greater  than  that 
betwixt  water  and  fpirit  of  wine.  The  fait  therefore 
imbibes  the  water  contained  in  the  fpirit,  and  finks 
with  it  to  the  bottom.  The  fpirit,  by  a  fingle  diftil- 
lation,  may  then  be  rendered  perfe&ly  free  from  water  ; 
but  there  is  great  danger  of  fome  of  the  alkaline  fait 
riling  along  with  it,  and  impregnating  it  with  what  is 
called  an  urinous  flavour.  When  this  once  happens,  it  is 
impoffible  to  be  remedied  ;  and  the  only  way  to  pi  event 
it  is,  to  make  the  heat  with  which  the  fpirit  is  diftilled 
as  gentle  as  poffible.  It  hath  been  propofed,  indeed, 
to  prevent  the  rifmg  of  any  thing  alkaline,  by  the  ad¬ 
mixture  of  fome  calcined  vitriol,  fal  catharticus  amarus, 
or  other  imperfedl  neutral  fait ;  but  this  can  fcarce  be 
fuppofed  to  anfwer  any  good  purpofe,  as  the  alkali 
unites  itfelf  with  the  oily  matter  of  the  fpirit,  and 
foims  a  kind  of  faponaceous  compound,  which  is  not 
fo  eafily  afTeded  by  the  acid  of  the  vitriol  or  other  fait, 
cfpecially  as  tliefe  falts  will  not  diffolve  in  the  fpirit 
itfelf. 

One  very  great  defideratum  among  the  diftillers  of 
this  country  is,  a  method  of  imitating  the  foreign  fpi- 
rits,  brandy,  rum,  gin,  &c.  to  a  toleiable  degree  of 
perfection  ;  and  notwithftanding  the  many  attempts 
that  are  daily  made  for  this  purpofe,  the  fuccefs  in  ge¬ 
neral  hath  been  but  very  indifferent.  On  this  fubjeft, 
Mr  Cooper  has  the  following  obfervations,  in  his 
Complete  Syftem  of  Diftillation  :  which,  as  they  are 
applicable  to  all  other  fpirits  as  well  as  brandy,  we 
ihall  here  tranferibe. — “  The  general  method  of  diftil- 
ling  brandies  in  France  need  not  be  formally  deferibed, 
as  it  differs  in  nothing  from  that  pradtifed  here  in 
working  from  malt  wafti  or  molaffes  ;  nor  are  they  in 
the  leaf!  more  cleanly  or  exact  in  the  operation.  7'hev 
only  obferve  more  particularly  to  throw  in  a  little  of 
the  natural  ley  into  the  Hill  along  with  the  wine,  as 
finding  this  gives  their  fpirit  thr flavour  for  which  it  is 
generally  admired  abroad. — But,  though  brandy  is  ex¬ 
tracted  from  wine,  experience  tells  us,  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  grapes  from  which  the  wine  is 
made.  Every  foil,  every  climate,  every  kind  of  grapes, 
varies  with  regard  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
fpirits  extracted  from  them.  There  are  fome  grapes 
which  are  only  fit  for  eating  ;  others  for  drying,  as 
thole  of  Damaicus,  Corinth,  Provence,  and  Avignon, 
but  not  fit  to  make  wine.—— ’Some  wanes  are  very  pro¬ 
per  for  diftillation,  and  others  much  lefs  fo.  The 
wines  of  Languedoc  and  Provence  afford  a  great  deal 
of  brandy  by  diftillation,  when  the  operation  is  per¬ 
formed  on  thepfi  in  their  full  ftrength.  The  Orleans 
wines,  and  thofe  of  Blois,  afford  yet  more  ;  but  the 
beft  are  thofe  of  the  territories  of  Cogniac  and  An- 
daye;  which  are,  however,  in  the  number  of  thofe  the 
leaft  drunk  in  France.  Whereas  thofe  of  Burgundy 
and  Champagne,  though  of  a  very  fine  flavour,  are  im¬ 
proper,  becaufe  they  yield  but  very  little  in  diftilla¬ 
tion. 

“  It  muft  alfo  be  farther  obferved,  that  all  the  wines 
for  diftillation,  as  thofe  of  Spain,  the  Canaries,  of  Ali- 
cant,  of  Cyprus,  of  St  Peies,  of  Toquet,  of  Grave,  of 
Hungary,  and  others  of  the  fame  kind,  yield  very  little 
brandy  by  diftillation  ;  and  confequently  would  coft 
the  diftdler  confiderably  more  than  he  could  fell  it 
for.  What  is  drawn  from  them  is  indeed  very  good. 
Vox*  VIL  Part  I.  **  ' 
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7  he  at-  always  retaining  the  faccharine  quality  and  rich  flavour  Diftillation 
of  the  wine  from  whence  it  is  drawn  ;  but  as  it  glows  ■  --v  -m''' 

old,  this  flavour  often  becomes  aromatic,  and  is  not 
agreeable  to  all  palates. 

“  Hence  we  fee  that  brandies  always  differ  according 
as  they  are  extracted  from  different  fpecies  of  grapes. 

Nor  would  there  be  fo  great  a  fimilarity  as  there  is  he-, 
tween  the  different  kinds  of  French  brandies,  were  the 
ftrongeft  wines  ufed  for  this  purpofe  ;  but  this  is  raiely 
the  cafe  ;  the  weakeft  and  loweft  flavoured  wines  only 
are  diftilled  for  their  fpirit,  or  fuch  as  prove  abfolutely 
unfit  for  any  other  ufe. 

i(  A  large  quantity  of  brandy  is  diftilled  in  France 
during  the  time  of  the  vintage;  for  all  thofe  poor 
grapes  that  prove  unfit  for  wine,  are  ufiiallv  firft  ga¬ 
thered,  preffed,  their  juice  fermented,  and  directly  di¬ 
ftilled.  This  rids  their  hands  of  their  poor  wines  at 
once,  and  leaves  their  cafks  empty  for  the  reception  of 
better.  It  is  a  general  rule  with  them  not  to  diftil 
wfine  that  will  fetch  any  price  as  wine  ;  for,  in  this  ftate, 
the  profits  upon  them  are  vaftly  greater  than  when  re¬ 
duced  to  brandies.  This  large  flock  of  fmall  wines, 
with  which  they  are  almoft  overrun  in  France,  fufti- 
ciently  accounts  for  their  making  fuch  vaft  quantities 
of  brandy  in  that  country,  more  than  in  others  which 
lie  in  wanner  climates,  and  are  much  better  adapted  to 
the  production  of  grapes.— Nor  is  this  the  only  fund 
of  their  brandies ;  for  all  the  wdne  that  turns  eager,  is 
alfo  condemned  to  the  ftill ;  and,  in  fhort,  all  that  they 
can  neither  export  nor  confume  at  home,  w  hich  amounts 
to  a  large  quantity  ;  fince  much  of  the  wine  laid  in  for 
their  family  provifion  is  fo  poor  as  not  to  keep  during 
the  time  of  fpending.  ^ 

“  Hence  many  of  our  Englifh  fpirits,  with  proper  How  bran- 
management,  are  convertible  into  brandies  that  fhall  .(Iy.may  b.e 
hardly  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  foreign  in  many  refpe6ls,Jl7J.'tate^  ** 
provided  the  operation  be  neatly  performed.  t^s  coun- 

“  The  common  method  of  rectifying  fpirits  from 
alkaline  falts,  deftroys  their  vinofity,  and  in  its  ftead 
introduces  an  urinous  or  lixivious  tafte.  But  as  it  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  reftore,  or  at  leaft  to  fubftitute 
in  its  room,  fome  degree  of  vinofity,  feveral  methods 
have  been  propofed,  and  a  multitude  of  experiments 
performed,  in  order  to  difeover  this  great  defideratum. 

But  none  has  fucceeded  equal  to  the  fpiiit  of  nitre* 
and  accordingly  this  fpirit,  cither  ftrong  or  dulcified’ 
has  been  ufed  by  molt  diftillers  to  give  an  agreeable- 
vinofity  to  their  fpirits.  Several  difficulties,  however, 
occur  in  the  method  of  ufing  it ;  the  principal  of  w  hich 
is,  its  being  apt  to  quit  the  liquor  in  a  fliort  time,  and 
confequently  depriving  the  liquor  of  that  vinofity  it 
was  intended  to  give.  In  order  to  remove  this  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  prevent  the  vinofity  from  quitting  the  goods, 
the  dulcified  Fpirit  of  nitre,  which  is  much*  better  than 
the  ftrong  fpirit,  fhould  be  prepared  by  a  previous  di- 
geftion,  continued  for  fome  time,  with  alcohol  ;  the 
longer  the  digeftion  is  continued,  the  more  intimately 
will  they  be  blended,  and  the  compound  rendered  the 
milder  and  fofter. 

After  a  pioper  digeftion,  the  dulcified  fpirit  fhould 
be  mixed  with  the  brandy,  by  which  the  vinofity  will 
be  intimately  blended  with  the  goods,  and  not  difpofed 
to  fly  off  for  a  very  confiderable  time. — No  general 
rule  can  be  given  for  the  quantity  of  this  mineral  acid 
requifite  to  be  employed  ;  becaufe  different  proportions 
LI  0f 
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Dlftillatlon.  of  it  are  neceffary  in  different  fpirits.  It  fliould,  how- 
L  4  ever,  be  carefully  attended  to,  that  though  a  fmall 

quantity  of  it  will  undoubtedly  give  an  agreeable  vi- 
nofity,  refembling  that  naturally  found  in  the  fine  fub- 
tile  fpirits  drawn  from  wines,  yet  an  over  large  dofe 
of  it  will  not  only  caufe  a  difagreeable  flavour,  but  alfo 
render  the  whole  defign  abortive,  by  difcovering  the 
impofltion.  Thofe,  therefore,  who  endeavour  to  cover 
a  foul  tafte  in  goods  by  large  dofes  of  dulcified  fpirit 
of  nitre,  will  find  themfelves  deceived. 

«  But  the  belt,  and  indeed  the  only  method  of  imi¬ 
tating  French  brandies  to  perfection,  is  by  an  effential 
oil  of  wine  •,  this  being  the  very  thing  that  gives  the 
French  brandies  their  flavour.  It  muft,  however,  be 
remembered,  that,  in  order  to  ufe  even  this  ingredient 
to  advantage,  a  pure  taftelefs  fpirit  muft  fuff  be  pro¬ 
cured  ;  for  it  is  ridiculous  to  txpe&  that  this  effential 
oil  fliould  be  able  to  give  the  agreeable  flavour  of 
French  brandies  to  our  fulfome  malt  fpirit,  already 
loaded  with  its  own  naufeous  oil,  or  ftrongly  impreg¬ 
nated  with  a  iixivious  tafte  from  the  alkaline  falts  ufed 
in  re&ification.  How  a  pure  infipid  fpirit  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  has  already  been  confidered  ;  it  only,  therefore 
remains  to  fliow  the  method  of  procuring  this  effential 
oil  of  wine,  which  is  this  : 

Take  fome  cakes  of  dry  wine  lees,  fuch  as.  are 
ufed  by  our  hatters  5  diffolvc  them  in  fix  or  eight  times 
their  weight  of  water ;  diftil  the  liquor  with  a  flow  fire, 
and  feparate  the  oil  with  a  feparating  glafs  ;  referving 
for  the  niceft  ufes  only  that  which  comes  over  firft,  the 
fucceeding  oil  being  coarfer  and  more  refinous. — Hav¬ 
ing  procured  this  fine  oil  of  wine,  it  may  be  mixed 
into  a  quinteffence  with  pure,  alcohol  5  by  which  means 
it  may  be  preferved  a  long  time  fully  poffefled  of  all  its 
flavour  and  virtues  }  but,  without  fuch  management, 
it  will  foon  grow  refinous  and  rancid.  . 

“  When  a  fine  effential  oil  of  wine  is  thus  procured, 
and  alfo  a  pure  and  infipid  fpirit,  French  brandies  may 
be  imitated  to  perfe&ion,  with  regard  to  the  flavour. 

It  muft,  however,  be  remembered,  and  carefully  ad¬ 
verted  to,  that  the  effential  oil  be  drawn  from  the  fame 
kind  of  lees  as  the  brandy  to  be  imitated  was  procured 
from  1  we  mean,  in  order  to  imitate  Cogniac  brandy,  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  diftil  the  effential  oil  from  Cogniac 
lees  5  and  the  fame  for  any  other  kind  of  brandy.  For, 
as  different  brandies  have  different  flavours,,  and.  as 
thefe  flavours  are  entirely  owing  to  the  effential  oil  of 
the  grape,  it  would  be  prepofterous  to .  endeavour  to 
imitate  the  flavour  of  Cogniac  brandy  with  an  effential 
oil  procured  from  the  lees  of  Bourdeaux  wine.— When 
the  flavour  of  the  brandy  is  well  imitated  by  a.  proper 
dofe  of  the  effential  oil,  and.the  whole  reduced  into  one 
Ample  and  homogeneous  fluid,  other  difficulties  are  ftill 
behind  :  The  flavour,  though  the  effential  part,  is  not, 
however,  the  only  one  5  the  colour,  the  proof,  and  the 
foftnefs,  muft  alfo  be  regarded,  before  a  fpirit  that  per- 
feftly  refembles  brandy  can  be  procured.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  proof  it  may  be  eafily  hit,  by  ufing  a  fpi- 
jit  re&ified  above  proof  :  which,  after  being  intimately 
mixed  with  the  effential  oil  of  wine,  may  be  let  down^ 
to  a  proper  ftandard  with  fair  water.  And  the  ioit- 
nefs  may,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  obtained  by  diftilling 
and  rectifying  the  fpirit  with  a  gentle  fire  :  and  what 
is  wanting  of  this  criterion  in  the  liquor  when  hrit 
made,  will  be  fupplied  by  time  ;  for  it  muft  be  remem* 
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bered,  that  it  is  time  alone  that  gives  this  property  to DifUllatiosj, 
French  brandies ;  they  being  at  firft  acrid,  foul,  and  ‘ 
fiery.  But,  with  regard  to  the  colour,  a  particular 
method  is  required  to  imitate  it  to  perfe&ion.  IO 

“  The  art  of  colouring  fpirits  owes  its  rife  to  obfer- Spirits  how 
vations  on  foreign  brandies.  A  piece  of  French  brandy coloured*, 
that  has  acquired  by  age  a  great  degree  of  foftnefs  and 
ripenefs,  is  obferved  at  the  fame  time  to  have  acquired 
a  yellowifh  brown  colour  ;  and  hence  our  diftillers  have 
endeavoured  to  imitate  this  colour  in  fuch  fpirits  as  are 
intended  to  pafs  for  French  brandy.  And  in  order  to 
this,  a  great  variety  of  experiments  have  been  made  on 
different  fubftances.  But  in  order  to  know  a  dire&  and 
fure  method  of  imitating  this  colour  to  peife&ion,  it 
is  neceffary  we  fliould  be  informed  whence  the  French 
brandies  themfelves  acquire  their  colour.  This  difco- 
very  is  very  eafily  made.  The  common  experiment  of 
trying  whether  brandy  will  turn  blackifti  with  a  folu- 
tion  of  iron,  {hows  that  the  colour  is  owing  to  fome  of 
the  refinous  matter  of  the  oak  calk  diflolved  in  the  {pi- 
rit.  There  can  be  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  imitating 
this  colour  to  perfe&ion.  A  fmall  quantity  of  the  ex- 
tra&  of  oak,  or  the  {havings  of  that  wood,  properly 
digefted,  will  furnifli  us  with  a  tin&ure  capable  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  fpirit  any  degree  of  colour  required.  But  it 
muft  be  remembered,  that  as  the  tin&ure  is  extra&ed 
from  the  calk  by  brandy,  that  is,  alcohol  and  water,  x 
it  is  neceffary  to  ufe  both  in  extra&ing  the  tin&ure  •, 
for  each  of  thefe  diffolves  different  parts  of  the.  wood. 

Let,  therefore,  a  fufficient  quantity  of  oak  fliavings  be 
digefted  in  ftrong  fpirit  of  wine,  and  alfo  at  the  fame 
time  other  oak  {havings  be  digefted  in  water;  and  when 
the  liquors  live  acquired  a  ftrong  tin&ure  from  the  oak, 
let  both  be  poured  off  from  the  {havings  into  different 
veffels,  and  both  placed  over  a  gentle  fire  till  reduced 
to  the  confiftence  of  treacle.  In  this  condition  let  the 
two  extra&s  be  intimately  mixed  together  -7  which  may 
be  effe&ually  done  by  adding  a  fmall  quantity  of  loaf- 
fugar,  in  fine  powder,  and  rubbing  the  whole  well  to¬ 
gether.  By  this  means  a  liquid  effential  extra&  of  oak 
will  be  procured,  and  always  ready  to  be  ufed  as  occa- 

fion  {hall  require.  . 

“  There  are  other  methods  in  ufe  lor  colouring 
brandies ;  but  the  beft,  befides  the  extra&  of  oak  a- 
bove  mentioned,  are  treacle  and  burnt  fugar.  The 
treacle  gives  the  fpirit  a  fine  colour,  nearly  refem¬ 
bling  that  of  French  brandy  ;  but  as  its  colour  is  di¬ 
lute,  a  large  quantity  muft  be  ufed  ;  this  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  attended  with  any  bad  confequences  ;  for  not- 
withftanding  the  fpirit  is  really  weakened,  by  this  ad¬ 
dition,  yet  the  bubble  proof,  the  general  criterion  oi 
fpirits,  is  greatly  mended  by  the  tenacity  imparted  to 
the  liquor  by  the  treacle.  The. fpirit  alfo  acquires  from 
the  mixture  a  fweetiih  or  lufcious  tafte,  and  a  iulnels 
in  the  mouth  ;  both  which  properties  render  it  very  a- 
greeable  to  the  palates  of  the  common  people,  who  are 
in  fa  ft  the  principal  confumers  of  thefe  fpirits.  A 
much  fmaller  quantity  of  burnt  fugar  than  of  treacle 
will  be  fufficient  for  colouring  the  fame  quantity  ot  ipt- 
rits :  the  tafte  is  alfo  very  different ;  for  inftead  of  the 
fweetnefs  imparted  by  the  treacle,  the  fpirit  acquires 
from  the  burnt  fugar  an  agreeable  bitternefs,  and  by 
that  means  recommends  itfelf  to  nicer  palates,  vvhich 
are  offended  with  a  lufcious  fpirit.  The  burnt  fugar 
is  prepared  by  diffolving  a  proper  quantity  of  lugar  in 
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Blftillation.a  little  water,  and  fcorching  it  over  the  fire  till  it  ac- 
*_  -v  — — '  quires  a  black  colour.  Either  treacle  or  burnt  fugar 
will  nearly  imitate  the  genuine  colour  of  old  French 
brandy  ;  but  neither  of  them  will  fucceed  when  put  to 
the  ted  of  the  vitriolic  folution. 

“  The  fpirit  diftiiled  from  molaffes  or  treacle  is  very 
clean  or  pure.  It  is  made  from  common  treacle  dif- 
folved  in  water,  and  fermented  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  wafh  for  the  common  malt  fpirit.  But  if  fome  par¬ 
ticular  art  is  not  ufed  in  diftilling  this  fpirit,  it  will  not 
prove  fo  vinous  as  malt  fpirit,  but  more  flat  and  lefs 
pungent  and  acid,  though  otherwife  much  cleaner 
tafted,  as  its  effential  oil  is  of  a  much  lefs  oflenfive  fla¬ 
vour.  Therefore,  if  good  frefh  wine  lees,  abounding 
in  tartar,  be  added  and  duly  fermented  with  the  rao- 
laffes,  the  fpirit  will  acquire  a  much  greater  vinoflty 
and  brifknefs,  and  approach  much  nearer  to  the  nature 
of  foreign  fpirits.  Where  the  molaffes  fpirit  is  brought 
to  the  common  proof  ftrength,  if  it  is  found  not  to  have 
a  fufficient  vinoflty,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  add  fome 
good  dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre  5  and  if  the  fpirit  be  clean 
worked,  it  may,  by  this  addition  only,  be  made  to  pafs 
on  ordinary  judges  for  French  brandy.  Great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  this  fpirit  are  ufed  in  adulterating  foreign  bran¬ 
dy,  rum,  and  arrack.  Much  of  it  is  alfo  ufed  alone  in 
making  cherry  brandy  and  other  drams  by  infufion  ; 
in  all  which  many,  and  perhaps  with  juftice,  prefer  it 
to  foreign  brandies.  Molaffes,  like  all  other  fpirits,  is 
entirely  colourlefs  when  flrft  extracted  ;  but  diftillers 
always  give  it  as  nearly  as  poflible  the  colour  of  foreign 
11  {pints.” 

Rum,  how  If  thefe  principles  hold  good,  the  imitation  of  fo- 
imnatea.  rejgn  fpirjts  0f  k;nds  muft  be  an  eafy  matter#  it 

will  only  coft  the  procuring  of  fome  of  thofe  fubftances 
from  which  the  fpirit  is  drawn  *,  and  diftilling  this  with 
water,  the  effential  oil  will  always  give  the  flavour  de¬ 
cked.  Thus,  to  imitate  Jamaica  rum,  it  will  only  be 
lieceffary  to  procure  fome  of  the  tops,  or  other  ufelefs 
parts,  of  the  fugar  canes  ;  from  which  an  effential  oil 
being  drawn,  and  mixed  with  clean  molaffes  fpirit,  will 
give  it  the  true  flavour.  The  principal  difficulty  muff 
lie  in  procuring  a  fpirit  totally,  or  nearly  free  of  all 
flavour  of  its  own.  The  fpirit  drawn  from  the  refufe 
of  a  fugar-houfe  is  by  our  author  commended  as  fupe- 
rior  to  that  drawn  from  molaffes  :  though  even  this  is 
not  entirely  devoid  of  fome  kind  of  flavour  of  its  own  \ 
nor  indeed  is  that  drawn  from  the  beft  refined  fu^ar 
entirely  flavourlefs.  It  is  very  probable,  therefore,  that 
to  procure  an  abfolutely  flavourlefs  fpirit  is  impofiible. 
The  only  method,  therefore,  of  imitating  foreign  fpi- 
ia  rits  is,  by  choofing  fuch  materials  as  will  yield  a  fpirit 
Raifinsthe  flavoured  as  much  like  them  as  poflible.  The  materials 
beft  mate-  mod  recommended  by  our  author  in  this  cafe,  and  pro¬ 
curing^^  ^ e  befl  that  can  be  ufed,  are  raifms.  Concern- 

fpirit.  lnE  thefe  he  gives  the  following  directions :  “  In  order 
to  extra#  this  fpirit,  the  raifms  muff  be  infufed  in  a 
proper  quantity  of  water,  and  fermented  in  the  manner 
already  directed.  When  the  fermentation  is  completed, 
the  whole  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  Hill,  and  the  fpirit 
extracted  by  a  ftrong  fire.  The  re-fon  why  we  here 
direct  a  (bong  fire,  is,  becaufe  by  that  means  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  effential  oil  will  come  over  the  helm 
with  the  fpirit,  which  will  render  it  fitter  for  the  di- 
Itiller’s  purpofe  :  for  this  fpirit  is  commonly  ufed  to 
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mix  with  common  malt  goods:  and  it  is  furpriii ng Diftillation. 
how  far  it  will  go  in  this  refpect,  ten  gallons  of  it  be- 
ing  often  fufficient  to  give  a  determining  flavour  and 
agreeable  vinoflty  to  a  whole  piece  of  malt  fpirits.  It 
is  therefore  well  worth  the  diftiller’s  while  to  endea¬ 
vour  at  improving  the  common  method  of  extracting 
fpirits  from  raifins  )  and  perhaps  the  following  hint 
may  merit  attention.  When  the  fermentation  is  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  ftill  charged  with  fermented  liquor  as 
above  directed,  let  the  whole  be  drawn  off  with  as 
brifk  a  fire  as  poflible  ;  but,  inftead  of  the  calk  or  can 
generally  ufed  by  diftillers  for  a  receiver,  let  a  large 
glafs,  called  by  chemifts  a  feparating  glafs ,  be  placed 
under  the  nofe  of  the  worm,  and  a  common  receiver 
applied  to  the  fpout  of  the  feparating  glafs :  by  this 
means  the  effential  oil  will  fwum  upon  the  top  of  th t 
fpirit,  or  rather  low  wine,  in  the  feparating  glafs,  and 
may  be  eafily  preferved  at  the  end  of  the  operation.— 

The  ufe  of  this  limpid  effential  oil  is  well  known  to  di- 
ftillers  ;  for  in  this  refides  the  whole  flavour,  and  con¬ 
sequently  may  be  ufed  to  the  greateft  advantage  in  giv¬ 
ing  that  diflinguifhing  tafle  and  true  vinofity  to  the 
common  malt  fpirits.  After  the  oil  is  feparated  from 
the  low  wine,  the  liquor  may  be  rectified  in  balneo 
mariae  into  a  pure  and  almoft  taflelefs  fpirit,  and  there¬ 
fore  well  adapted  to  make  the  fineft  compound  cor¬ 
dials,  or  to  imitate  or  mix  with  the  fineft  French  bran¬ 
dies,  arracks,  &c.  In  the  fame  manner  a  fpirit  may 
be  obtained  from  cyder.  But  as  its  particular  flavour 
is  not  fo  defirable  as  that  obtained  from  raifins,  it  fhould 
be  diftiiled  in  a  more  gentle  manner,  and  carefully  rec¬ 
tified  according  to  the  dire&ions  we  have  already 
given.” 

Thefe  diredions  may  fuffics  for  the  diftillatCon  ofDireaions 
any  kind  of  fitnple  fpirits.  The  diftillation  of  com- for  diftilling 
pound  ones  depends  on  the  obfervation  of  the  follow-  compound, 
ing  general  rules,  which  are  very  eafy  to  be  learned^1”15' 
and  pra&ifed. 

1.  The  artift  muff  always  be  careful  to  ufe  a  well 
cleanfed  fpirit,  or  one  freed  from  its  own  effential  oil. 

For,  as  a  compound  water  is  nothing  more  than  a  fpi- 
rk  impregnated  with  the  effential  oil  of  the  ingredients, 
it  is  neceffary  that  the  fpirit  fhould  have  depofited  its 
own. 

2.  Let  the  time  of  previous  digeftion  be  proportion¬ 
ed  to  the  tenacity  of  the  ingredients,  or  the  pondero- 
fity  of  their  oil. 

3.  Let  the  ftrength  of  the  fire  alfo  be  proportioned 
to  the  ponderofity  of  the  oil  intended  to  be  railed  wuth 
the  fpirit. 

4.  Let  only  a  due  proportion  of  the  fineft  parts  of 
the  effential  oil  be  united  with  the  fpirit ;  the  groffer 
and  lefs  fragrant  parts  of  the  oil  not  giving  the  fpirit 
fo  agreeable  a  flavour,  and  at  the  fame  time  rendering 
it  unfightly.  This  may  in  a  great  meafure  be  effected 
by  leaving  out  the  faints,  and  makingup  to  proof  with 
fine  foft  water  in  their  ftead. 

A  careful  obfervation  of  thefe  four  rules  will  render 
this  part  of  diftillation  much  more  perfect  than  it  is  at 
prefent.  Nor  will  there  be  any  occafion  for  the  ufe  of 
burnt  alum,  white  of  eggs,  ifinglaiTs,  &c.  to  fine  down 
cordial  waters  ;  for  they  will  prefently  be  fine,  fweet, 
and  pleafant  tafted,  without  any  further  trouble.  We 
fhall  now  fubjoin  particular  receipts  for  making  fome 
L  1  2  0f 
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Blftillauon.  of  thofe  compound  waters,  or  {pints,  that  are  molt  lowing  receipt. 

v— v - -  commonly  to  be  met  with,  and  are  in  the  molt  general 

14  eltimation.  .  r  r 

Receipts  for  Strong  Cinnamon  Water .  Take  eight  .  .  e 


compound 
fpirits, 


a  nu«iberofc;nnamon  bruifed,  17  gallons  of  clean  reftified  ipint, 
and  two  gallons  of  water.  Put  them  into  your  ftill, 
and  digeft  them  24  hours  with  a  gentle  heat  ;  alter 
which  draw  off  16  gallons  with  a  pretty  ftrong  heat.— 
A  cheaper  fpirit,  but  of  an  inferior  quality,  may  be 
obtained  by  ufing  caffia  lignea  inftead  of  cinnamon. 
If  you  would  dulcify  your  cinnamon  water,  take  double- 
refined  fugar  in  what  quantity  you  pleafe  ;  the  general 
proportion  is  about  two  pounds  to  a  gallon  ;  and  dii- 
folve  it  in  the  fpirit,  after  you  have  made  it  up  proof 
with  clean  water.  One  general  caution  is  here  necel- 
fary  to  be  added  ;  namely,  that  near  the  end  of  the 
operation,  you  carefully  watch  the  fpirit  as  it  runs  into 
the  receiver,  in  order  to  prevent  the  faints  from  mix- 
ins  with  the  goods.  This  you  may  difcover  by  often 
catching  fome  of  it  as  it  runs  from  the  worm  in  a  glals, 
and  obferving  whether  it  is  fine  and  transparent  ;  tor 
as  foon  as  ever  the  faints  begin  to  rife,  the  fpirit  will 
have  an  azure  or  bluifh  call.  As  foon  as  tn.s  altera- 
lion  in  colour  is  perceived,  the  receiver  mutt  be  imme¬ 
diately  changed  ;  for  if  the  faints  are  fuffered  to  mix 
thcmfelves  with  the  reft,  the  value  of  the  goods  will  be 
greatly  lrffened.  Here  we  may  obferve,  that  the  di- 
ftillers  call  fuch  goods  as  are  made  up  proof,  double 
roods;  and  thofe  below  proof ,  Jingle. 

Clove  water.  Take  of  cloves  bruifed,  four  pounds ; 
pimento,  or  all-fpice,  half  a  pound  ;  proof  fpirit,  16 
gallons.  Digeft  the  mixture  1 2  hours  in  a  gentle  heat, 
and  then  draw  off  lS  gallons  with  a  pretty  bnfk  fire. 
The  water  may  be  coloured  red,  either  by  a  ltiong 
tinffure  of  cochineal,  alkanet,  or  corn  poppy  ouers. 
It  may  be  dulcified  at  pleafure  with  double-rehned  iu- 
gar 


Lemon  water.  Take  of  dried  lemon  peel,  four  pounds; 
clean  proof  fpirit,  to  gallons  and  a  half,  and  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  water.  Draw  off  ten  gallons  by  a  gentle  fire, 

and  dulcify  with  fine  fugar. 

Citron  water.  Take  of  dry  yellow  rinds  of  citrons, 
three  pounds;  of  orange  peel,  two  pounds;  nutmegs, 
bruifed,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  ;  clean  proof  fpirit, 
ten  gallons  and  a  half;  water,  one  gallon.  Digeft  with 
a  gentle  heat ;  then  draw  off  ten  gallons  in  balneo  ma¬ 
ria:,  and  dulcify  with  fine  fugar. 

Anifeed  water.  Take  anifeed  bruifed,  two  pounds; 
proof  fpirit,  12  gallons  and  a  half;  water,  one  gallon. 
Draw  off  ten  gallons  with  a  moderate  fire.— This  wa¬ 
ter  fhould  never  be  reduced  below  proof;  became  the 
large  quantity  of  oil  with  which  it  is  impregnated, 
will  render  the  goods  milky  and  foul  when  brought 
down  below  proof.  But  if  there  is  a  neceffity  for  do¬ 
ing  this,  their  tranfparency  may  be  reftored  by  fihra- 

U° Orange  water.  Take  of  the  yellow  part  of  frefh 
orange  peel,  five  pounds ;  clean  proof  (pint,  ten  gal¬ 
lons  and  a  half;  water,  two  gallons.  Draw  off  ten  gal- 

Ions  with  a  gentle  fire.  . 

Cedrat  water .  The-  cedrat  is  a  fpecies  of  citron, 
and  very  highly  efteemed  in  Italy,  where  it  grows  na¬ 
turally.  The  fruit  is  difficult  to  be  procured  in  this 
country  ;  but  as  the  effential  oil  is  often  imported  from 
Italy,  it  may  be  made  with  it  according  to  the  fol- 
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_ .Take  of  the  fineft  loaf  fugar  reduced  Diftillation. 

to  powder,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  ;  put  it  into  a  glafs  1  v 

mortar,  with  1  20  drops  of  the  effence  of  cedrat  ;  rub 
them  together  with  a  glafs  peftle  ;  and  put  them  into 
a  glafs  alembic,  with  a  gallon  of  fine  proof  fpirits  and 
a  quart  of  water.  Place  the  alembic  in  balneo  maria:, 
and  draw  off  one  gallon,  or  till  the  faints  begin  to  rife, 
and  dulcify  with  fine  fugar.  This  is  reckoned  the  fineft 
cordial  yet  known  ;  it  will  therefore  be  neeeffary  to  be 
particularly  careful  that  the  fpirit  is  perfeclly  clean 
and,  as  much  as  poffible,  freed  from  any  flavour  of  ns 

own.  .  . 

Orange  Cordial  water,  or  Eau  de  Bigarade.  1  ake 
the  outer  01  yellow  pait  of  the  peels  of  44  bigarades, 

(a  kind  of  orange)  ;  half  an  ounce  of  nutmegs,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  a  gallon  of  fine  proof 
Ipiiit,  and  two  quarts  of  water.  Lhgeft  all  thefe  to¬ 
gether  two  days  in  a  clofe  vtffel  ,  after  which  draw  off 
a  gallon  with  a  gentle  fire,  and  dulcify  with  fine  fugar. 

This  cordial  is  greatly  efteemed  abroad,  but  is  not  fo 
well  known  in  this  country. 

R0i  Solis .  Take  of  the  herb  called  Ros  Solis ,  picked 
clean,  four  pounds  ;  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  nutmegs, 
of  each  three  ounces  and  a  half*,  marigold  tlowrers,  one 
pound  ;  caraway  feeds,  ten  ounces  5  proof  fpirit,  ten 
gallons  5  water,  three  gallons.  Diftil  with  a  pretty 
ftrong  fire,  till  the  faints  begin  to  rile.  1  hen  take  ot 
liquorice  root  fiiced,  half  a  pound  ;  raifins  ftoned,  two 
pounds  5  red  faunders,  half  a  pound  :  digeft  theie  three 
days  in  two  quarts  of  water;  then  ftrain  out  the  clear 
liquor,  in  which  diffolve  three  pounds  of  fine  fugar, 
and  mix  it  with  the  fpirit  drawn  by  diftillation. 

Ufquebaugh .  Take  nutmegs,  cloves,  and  cinnamon, 
of  each  two  ounces  ;  the  feeds  o!  anife,  cai away,  and 
coriander,  of  each  four  ounces  ;  of  liquorice  root  diced, 
half  a  pound.  Bruife  the  feeds  and  fpices  ;  and  put 
them,  together  with  the  liquorice,  into  the  ftill  with 
1 1  gallons  of  proof  fpirits,  and  two  gallons  of  water. 

Diftil  with  a  pretty  bnfk  fire  till  the,  faints  begin  to 
rife.  But,  as  foon  as  the  ftill  begins  to  work,  fadien 
to  the  nofe  of  the  worm  two  ounces  of  Enghfh  iaffron 
tied  up  in  a  cloth,  that  the  liquor  may  run  through  it, 
and  extract  all  its  tin&ure  ;  and  in  older  to  this,  you 
fhould  frequently  prefs  the  faffron  with  your  fingers. 

When  the  operation  is  finifhed,  dulcify  your  goods 
with  fine  fugar. 

Ratafia — Is  a  liquor  prepared  from  different  kinds 
of  fruits,  and  is  of  different  colours  according  to  the 
fruits  made  ufe  of.  Of  red  ratafia  there  are  three  kinds, 
the  fine,  the  dry  or  (harp,  and  the  common.  1  be 
fruits  moll  proper  for  making  red  ratafia,  are  the  black, 
heart  cherry,  the  common  red  cherry,  the  black  che™Y> 
the  mery  or  honey  cherry,  the  ftrawbeiry,  the  rafpber- 
ry,  the  red  goofeberty,  and  the  mulberry.  Thefe  fruits 
fhould  be  gathered  when  in  their  greateft  perfcftion, 
and  the  largeft  and  moft  beautiful  of  them  chofen  for 
the  purpofe.— The  following  is  a  receipt  for  making 
red  ratafia,  fine  and  foft.  Take  of  the  black  heart 
cherries,  24  pounds;  black  cherries  four  pounds y 
rafpberries  and  ftrawberries,  of  each  three  pounds. 

Pick  the  fruits  from  their  ftalks,  and  bruile  them  ;  m 
which  ftate  let  them  continue  I  2  hours  :  piefs  out  the 
juice  ;  and  to  every  pint  of  it  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  fugar.  When  the  fugar  is  diffolved,  run  the  whole, 
through  the  filtrating  bag,  and  add  to  U  three  quarts 
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palliation,  of  clean  proof  fpirits.  Then  take  of  cinnamon 

ounces  ;  of-  mace,  one  ounce  ;  and  of  cloves,  two 
drachms.  Bruife  thefe  fpices ;  put  them  into  an  alem¬ 
bic  with  a  gallon  of  clean  proof  fpirits  and  two  quarts 
of  water,  and  draw'off  a  gallon  with  a  brifk  fire.  Add 
as  much  of  this  fpicy  fpirit  to  your  ratafia  as  will  ren¬ 
der  it  agreeable  to  your  palate  ;  about  one  fourth  is 
the  ufual  proportion. 

Ratafia  made  according  to  the  above  receipt  will  be 
of  a  very  rich  flavour  and  elegant  colour.  It  may  be 
rendered  more  or  lefs  of  a  fpicy  flavour,  by  adding  or 
diminifhing  the  quantity  ©f  fpirit  diftilled  from  the 
fpices.  Some,  in  making  ratafia,  fuffer  the  exprefied 
juices  of  their  fruits  to  ferment  feveral  days  :  by  this 
means  the  vinofity  of  the  ratafia  is  increafed  ;  but,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  elegant  flavour  of  the  fruits  is 
greatly  diminifhed.  Therefore,  if  the  ratafia  is  defi- 
red  (Longer  or  more  vinous,  it  may  be  done  by  adding 
more  fpirits  to  the  exprefied  juice  ;  by  which  means 
the  11  avour  of  the  fruits  may  be  prelerved,  as  well  as 
the  ratafia  rendered  (Longer.  It  is  alfo  a  method  with 
fome  to  tie  the  fpices  in  a  linen  bag,  and  fufpend  them 
in  the  ratafia.  But  if  this  method  is  taken,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  augment  the  quantity  of  fpirit  firft  added 
to  the  exprefied  juice.  There  is  no  great  difference  in 
the  two  methods  of  adding  the  fpices,  except  that  by 
lufpending  them  in  the  ratafia  the  liquor  is  rendered 
lefs  tranfparent. 

Dry  or  Jharp  Ratafia ,  Take  cherries  and  goofe- 
berries,  of  each  30  pounds  ;  mulberries,  feven  pounds  ; 
rafpberries,  ten  pounds.  Pick  all  thefe  fruits  clean  from 
their  ffalks,  &c.  bruife  them,  and  let  them  Hand  12 
hours  ;  but  do  not  fuffer  them  to  ferment.  Prefs  out 
the  juice,  and  to  every  pint  add  three  ounces  of  fugar. 
When  the  fugar  is  difiblved,  run  it  through  the  filtrat¬ 
ing  bag,  and  to  every  five  pints  of  liquor  add  four 
pints  of  clean  proof,  fpirit  ;  together  with  the  fame 
proportion,  of  fpirit  drawn  from  the  fpices  in  the  fore¬ 
going  compofition. 

_  Common  Ratafia .  Take  of  nutmegs,  eight  ounces  ; 
bitter  almonds,  ten  pounds  •  Lilbon  fugar,  eight 
pounds  ;  amhergrife,  ten  grains  :  infufe  thefe  ingredi¬ 
ents  three  days  in  ten  gallons  of  clean  proof  fpirit,  and 
filter  through  a  flannel  bag  for  ufe.  The  nutmegs  and 
bitter  almonds  mult  be  bruifed,  and  the  ambergrife  rub¬ 
bed  with  the  Lifbon  fugar  in  a  marble  mortar,  before 
thev  are  infused  in  the  fpirit. 

Gold  Cordial Take  of  the  roots  of  angelica,  four 
pounds  •,  raifins  ftoned,  two  pounds  ;  coriander  feeds, 
half  a  pound  ;  caraway  feeds  and  cinnamon,  of  each 
half  a  pound  ;  cloves,  two  ounces  ;  figs  and  liquorice 
root,  of  each  one  pound  ;  proof  fpirit,  eleven  gallons  ; 
water,  two  gallons.  The  angelica,  liquorice,  and  fLs, 
mufl  be  diced  before  they  are  added.  Digeft  two 
days  ;  and  draw  off  by  a  gentle  heat  till  the  faints  be¬ 
gin  to  rife  ;  hanging  in  a  piece  of  linen,  faftened  to 
the  mouth  of  the  worm,  an  ounce  of  Er.glifh  faffron. 
Then  diffotve  eight  pounds  of  fugar  in  three  quarts  of 
rofe  water,  and  add  to  it  the  diftiTed  liquor. — This  li¬ 
quor  derives  its  name  of  gold  cordial  from  a  quantity 
of  leaf  gold  being  formerly  added  to  it  ;  but  this  is 
now  generally  difufed,  as  it  cannot  pofiibly  add  any 
virtue. 

Cardanium ,  or  All  fours.  Take  of  pimento,  cara¬ 
way,  and  coriander  feeds,  and  lemon  peel,  each  three 
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four  pounds  ;  of  malt  fpirits,  eleven  gallons  ;  water,  three 
gallons.  Draw  off  with  a  gentle  fire,  dulcify  with 
common  fugar,  and  make  up  to  the  (Length  defiled 
with  clear  water.  This  is  a  dram  greatly  ufed  by  the 
poorer  fort  of  people  in  fome  countries. 

Geneva,  There  was  formerly  fold  in  the  apotheca¬ 
ries  (hops  a  dillilled  ipirituous  water  of  juniper  ;  but 
the  vulgar  being  fond  of  it  as  a  dram,  the  diftillers  fup- 
pl  inted  the  apothecaries,  and  fold  it  under  the  name  of 
Geneva,  The  common  kind,  however,  is  not  made 
from  juniper  berries,  but  from  oil  of  turpentine  ;  and 
indeed  it  is  furprifing  that  people  (hould  accufiom 
themfelves  to  drink  fuch  liquors  for  pleasure.— > The 
receipt  for  making  this  kind  of  fpirit,  fold  in  the  gin 
fhops  at  London,  is  as  follows  :  Take  of  the  ordinary 
malt  fpirits,  ten  gallons  ;  oil  of  turpentine,  two  ounces; 
bay  fait,  three  handfuls.  Draw  off  by  a  gentle  fire 
till  the  faints  begin  to  rife  ;  and  make  up  your  goods 
to  the  ftrength  required  with  clear  water. 

The  belt  kind  is  made  by  the  following  recipe.™ 
Take  of  juniper  berries,  three  pounds;  proof  {pint, 
ten  gallons ;  water,  four  gallons.  Draw  off  by  a  gen¬ 
tle  fire  till  the  faints  begin  to  rife,  and  make  up  your 
goods  to  the  Itrength  required  with  clean  water. 

There  is  a  fort  of  this  liquor  called  Hollands  Geneva , 
from  its  being  imported  from  Holland,  which  is  greatly 
efteemed.  The  ingredients  ufed  by  the  Dutch  are  the 
fame  with  thofe  given  in  the  laft  recipe  ;  only,  inffead 
of  malt  fpirits,  they  ufe  French  brandy.  But  from 
what  has  been  already  obferved  concerning  the  nature 
of  thefe  kinds  of  fpirits,  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  by  the 
help  of  a  well  rectified  fpirit,  geneva  may  be  made  in 
this  country  at  leaft  nearly  equal  to  the  Dutch,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  kept  to  a  proper  age  ;  for  all  fpirituous  li¬ 
quors  contract:  a  loftnefs  and  mellownefs  by  age,  im- - 
pofiible  to  be  imitated  any  other  way. 

DIS1  ILL  FRY,  the  art'  of  diddling*  brandy  and 
other  fpirits.  This  art  was  firft  brought  into  Europe 
by  the  Moors  of  Spain,  about  the  year  1150:  they 
learned  it  of  the  African  Moors,  who  had  it  from  the 
Egyptians  ;  and  the  Egyptians  are  find  to  have  prac- 
tifed  it  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Dioclefran,  though 
it  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
See  Distillation  and  Fermentation. 

DISTINCTION,  in  Logic ,  is  an  affemblage  of  two 
or  more  words,  whereby  diiparate  things,  or  their  con¬ 
ceptions,  are  denoted. 

DISTORTION,  in  Medicine ,  is  when  any  part  of 
the  human  body  remarkably  deviates  from  its  natural 
ftiape  or  pofition.  Djftortions  of  different  parts  may 
ariie  either  from  a  convulfion  or  palfy  ;  though  fome- 
times  a  terrible  diftortion  in  the  ihape  of  the  whole 
body  hath  arifen  merely  from  careleffnefs  and  ill  ha¬ 
bits.  Mr  Winfiow,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,  gives  a  very  remarkable  account 
of  a  lady  of  quality,  whom  he  had  known  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  ftraight  for  feveral  years  ;  but  who  taking  after¬ 
wards  to  a  fedentary  com  fe  of  life,  got  a  cuftom  of 
drefling  herfi  If  very  carelefsly,  and  of  leaning  as  (he 
fat,  either  forwards  or  to  a  fide.  It  was  not  many 
months  before  fire  found  it  painful  and  troublefome  to 
ftand  or  fit  upright ;  and  foon  afterwards  fire  found  an 
inequality  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back  bone.  Alarm¬ 
ed  at  this,  (he  confulted  the  gentleman  who  gave  the, 
account.  To  prevent  the  increafe  of  the  malady,  he> 

ordered 
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Diftrefs.  ordered  her  to  wear  a  particular  fort  of  jumps  inftead 

-v - '  of  Hays,  and  had  a  pad  of  a  proper  fize  applied  :  but 

this  was  foon  neglected  ;  and  the  confequence  was,  that 
in  a  little  time  the  back  bone  became  more  and  more 
crooked,  and  at  length  bent  itfelf  fide  wife  in  two  con¬ 
trary  directions,  fo  as  to  reprefent  the  figure  of  the 
Roman  S  ;  and  the  lady,  Hill  refufing  to  take  the  pro¬ 
per  meafures,  loft  a  fourth  part  of  her  height  ;  and 
continued  for  the  remainder  of  her  life,  not  only 
crooked  from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right,  but 
fo  oddly  folded  together,  that  the  firft  of  the  falfe  ribs 
on  one  fide  approached  very  near  the  creft  of  the  os 
ilium  on  that  fide,  and  the  vifcera  of  the  lower  belly 
became  ftrangely  puftied  out  of  their  regular  places  to 
the  oppofite  fide  ;  and  the  ftomach  itfelf  was  fo  ftrong- 
ly  comprefFed,  that  whatever  fhe  fwallowed  feemed  to 
her  to  fall  into  two  feparate  cavities. 

DISTRESS,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  denotes 
calamity,  mifery,  or  painful  fuffering. 

The  Contemplation  of  Distress ,  a  four ce  of  pleafure . 
On  this  fubje&  we  have  a  very  pleafing  and  ingenious 
eflay  by  Dr  Barnes,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Literary 
#  Vol.  i.  and  Philofophical  Society  of  Manchefter  *.  It  is  in- 
p.  144.  See.  troduced  with  the  following  motto  : 

Suave  mart  magno ,  turbantihus  tequora  ventis9 
E  terra  alter  tus  magnum  fpeRare  periclurn, 
plan  quia  vexari  quenquam  cjl  jucunda  voluptas  ; 

,  Sed  quihus  ipfe  mails  careas ,  quia  cernere  fuave  eft. 

Lucretius. 

«  The  pleafure  here  deferibed  by  the  poet,  and  of 
which  he  has  mentioned  fo  ftriking  and  appofite  an  m- 
ftance,  may  perhaps  at  firft  feem  of  fo  fingular  and  a- 
ftonifliing  a  nature,  that  fome  may  be  difpoted  to  doubt 
ofitsexiftence.  But  that  it  does  exift,  in  the  cafe 
here  referred  to,  and  in  many  others  of  a  fimilar  kind, 
is  an  undoubted  fa  a  5  and.  it  may  not  appear  an  ufe- 

lefs  or  difagreeable  entertainment,  to  trace  its  iource 

in  the  human  breaft,  together  with  the  final  caufe 
for  which  it  was  implanted  there  by  our  benevolent 

Creator.  .  , 

u  Shall  I,  it  may  be  faid,  feel  complacency  in  be¬ 
holding  a  feene  in  which  many  of  my  fellow-creatures 
are  agonizing  with  terror,  whilft  I  can  neither  dirai- 
nifti  their  danger,  nor,  by  my  fympathy,  divide  their 
anguifh  ?  At  the  fight  of  another’s  woe,  does  not  my 
bo'fom  naturally  feel  pain  ?  Do  I  not  ftiare  in  his  fenfa- 
tions?  And  is  not  this  ftrong  and  exquifite  fenfibility 
intended  by  my  Maker  to  urge  me  on  to  a£hve  and 
immediate  afiiftance  ?  Thefe  fenfations  are  indeed  at¬ 
tended  with  a  noble  pleafure,  when  I  can,  by  friendly 
attention,  or  by  benevolent  communication,  foothe  the 
forrows  of  the  poor  mourner,  fnatch  him  from  impend¬ 
ing  danger,  or  fupplv  his  preffing  wants.  But  in  ge¬ 
neral,  where  my  fympathy  is  of  no  avail  to  the  wretch¬ 
ed  fufferer,  I  fly  from  the  fpeaacle  of  his  mifery,  un¬ 
able  or  unwilling  to  endure  a  pain  which  is  not  allayed 
by  the  fweet  fatisfaftion  of  doing  good.”  • 

It  will  be  neceflary,  in  anfwer  to  thefe  objections,  m 
the  firft  place  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  feeling,  the 
caufe  of  which,  in  the  human  conftitution,  we  here  at¬ 
tempt  to  explore.  ,  n,  r 

Mr  Addifon,  in  his  beautiful  papers  on  the  Plealures 
of  the  Imagination,  has  obferved,  “  that  object1;  or 
feenes,  which,  when  real,  give  difguft  or  pain,  in  do 


feription  often  become  beautiful  and  agreeable.  Thus,  Diftrefs. 
even  a  dunghill  may,  by  the  charms  ot  poetic  imagery,  T 

excite  pleafure  and  entertainment.  Scenes  of  this  na¬ 
ture,  dignified  by  apt  and  ftriking  defeription,  we  re¬ 
gard  with  fomething  of  the  fame  feelings  with  which 
we  look  upon  a  dead  monfter. 


■  Informe  cadaver 


Proirahitur  ;  nequeunt  expleri  corda  tuendo 
Terrihiles  oculos ,  vultum ,  villofaque  fetis 
PeBorafemiferi ,  atque  cxtinBos  faucibus  ignes . 

Virgil. 

«  This  (he  obferves)  is  more  particularly  the  cafe, 
where  the  defeription  raifes  a  ferment  in  the  mind  and 
works  with  violence  upon  the  pafiions.  One  would 
wonder  (adds  he)  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  pafiions, 
which  are  very  ur.pleafant  at  all  other  times,  are  very 
agreeable  when  excited  by  proper  defeription;  fucli  as 
terror,  deje£tion,  grief,  Sec.  This  pleafure  arifes  from 
the  reflexion  we  make  upon  ouifelves,  whilft  reading 
it,  that  we  are  not  in  danger  from  them.  When  we 
read  of  wounds,  death,  &c.  our  pleafure  does  not  rife 
fo  properly  from  the  grief  which  thefe  melancholy  de- 
feriptions  give  us,  as  from  the  fecret  comparifon  we 
make  of  ourfelves  with  thofe  who  luffer.  WT  fliould 
not  feel  the  fame  kind  of  pleafure,  if  we  aftually  faw 
a  perfon  lying  under  the  tortures  that  we  meet  w7ith  in 
a  defeription.” 

And  yet,  upon  the  principle  aftigned  by  this  amiable 
writer,  we  might  feel  the  fame,  or  even  higher  plea¬ 
fure,  from  the  adual  view  of  diftrefs,  than  from  any 
defeription  ;  becaufe  the  comparifon  of  ourfelves  with 
the  fiifterer  would  be  more  vivid,  and  confequently  the 
feeling  more  intenfe.  We  would  only  obferve,  that  the 
caufe  which  he  afiigns  for  this  pleafure  is  the  very  fame 
with  that  afligned  by  Lucretius  in  our  motto.  Mr 
xVddifon  applies  it  to  the  defeription  ;  the  poet,  to  the 
a£Iual  contemplation  of  affeain g  feenes.  In  both  the 
pleafure  is  fuppofed  to  originate  in  felfilhnefs.  But 
wherever  the  focial  pafiions  are  deeply  interefted,  as 
they  are  here  fuppofed  to  be,  from  the  pathetic  de¬ 
feription,  or  the  ftill  more  pathetic  furvey,  of  the  fuf- 
ferings  of  another,  the  fympathetic  feelings  will  ot 
themfelves,  at  once,  and  previoufly  to  all  reflection, 
become  a  fource  of  agreeable  and  tender  emotions. 
They  will  thus  dignify  and  enhance  the  fatisfachon,  it 
any  fuch  be  felt,  arifing  merely  from  the  confideration 
of  our  own  perfonal  fecurity.  And  the  more  entirely 
we  enter  into  the  feene,  by  lofing  all  ideas  of  its  being 
either  paft  or  fabulous,  the  more  perfectly  we  forget 
ourfelves,  and  are  abforbed  in  the  feeling,— the  more 
exquifite  is  the  fenfation.  _  ^ 

But  as  our  fubfequent  fpeculations  will  chiefly  turn 
upon  the  pleafure  derived  from  real  feenes.  of  calamity , 
and  not  from  thofe  which  are  imaginary,  it  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  we  produce  inftances  in  proof  that  fuch 
pleafure  is  felt  by  perfons  very  different  in  their  tafte 

and  mental  cultivation.  p  , 

We  {hall  not  mention  the  horrid  joy  with  which  the 
favage  feafts  his  eye  upon  the  agonies  and  contortions 
of  his  expiring  prifoner — expiring  in  all  the  pains  which 
artificial  cruelty  can  inflift  !  Nor  will  we  recur  to  the 
almoft  equally  favage  fons  of  ancient  Rome,  when  the 
inaiefty  of  the  Roman  people  could  rufh,  with  eager- 
nefs  and  tranfport,  to  behold  hundreds  of  gladiators 

contending 
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refs,  contending  In  fatal  confli&,  and  probably  more  than 
— ’  half  the  number  extended,  weltering  In  blood  and  writh¬ 
ing  in  agony,  upon  the  plain.  Nor  will  we  mention 
the  Spanidi  bull  feafts  ;  nor  the  fervent  acclamations 
of  an  Englilh  mob  around  their  fellow  creatures,  when 
engaged  in  furious  battle,  In  which  it  is  podible  that 
fome  of  the  combatants  may  receive  a  mortal  blow, 
and  be  hurried  in  this  awful  date  to  the  bar  of  his 
Judge.  Let  us  furvey  the  multitudes  which,  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  always  attend  an  execution.  It 
may  perhaps  be  faid,  that  in  all  places  the  vulgar  have 
little  of  the  fenfibility  and  tendernefs  of  more  polifhed 
bofoms.  But,  in  the  lad  mentioned  inftance,  an  exe¬ 
cution,  there  is  no  exultation  in  the  fufferings  of  the 
poor  criminal.  He  is  regarded  by  every  eye  with  the 
mod  melting  compaffion.  The  whole  affembly  fym- 
pathizes  with  him  in  his  unhappy  fituation.  An  awful 
dillnefs  prevails  at  the  dreadful  moment.  Many  are 
wrung  with  unutterable  fenfations  j  and  prayer  and 
filence  declare,  more  loudly  than  any  language  could, 
the  intereft  they  feel  in  his  diffrefs.  Should  a  reprieve 
come  to  refeue  him  from  death,  how  great  is  the  ge¬ 
neral  triumph  and  congratulation  !  And  probably  in 
in  this  multitude  you  will  find  not  the  mere  vulgar 
herd  alone,  but  the  man  of  fuperior  knowledge  and  of 
more  refined  fenfibility  *,  who,  led  by  fome  drong  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  we  wifh  to  explain,  feels  a  pleafure  great¬ 
er  than  all  the  pain,  great  and  exquifite  as  one  fiiould 
imagine  it  to  be,  from  fuch  a  fpeftacle. 

The  man  who  condemns  many  of  the  feenes  we  have 
already  mentioned  as  barbarous  and  (hocking,  would 
probably  run  with  the  greateft  eagernefs  to  fome  high 
cliff,  overhanging  the  ocean,  to  fee  it  fwelled  into  a 
temped,  though  a  poor  veffel,  or  even  a  deet  of  veffels, 
were  to  appear  as  one  part  of  the  dreadful  feenery, 
now  lifted  to  the  heavens  on  the  foaming  furge,  now 
plunged  deep  into  the  fathomlefs  abyfs,  and  now  dalli¬ 
ed  upon  the  rocks,  where  they  are  in  a  moment  (hi- 
vered  into  fragments,  and,  with  all  their  mariners,  en¬ 
tombed  in  the  wave.  Or,  to  vary  the  quedion  a  lit¬ 
tle  -y  Who  would  not  be  forward  to  dand  fafe,  on  the 
top  of  fome  mountain,  or  tower,  adjoining  to  a  field  of 
battle,  in  which  turn  armies  meet  in  defperate  conflift, 
though  probably  thoufands  may  foon  lie  before  him 
prodrate  on  the  ground,  and  the  whole  field  prefent 
the  mod  horrid  feenes  of  carnage  and  defolation  T 

That  in  all  thefe  cafes  pleafure  predominates  in  the 
compounded  feeling,  is  plain  from  hence,  becaufe  you 
continue  to  furvey  the  feene  }  whereas  when  pain  be¬ 
came  the  dronger  fenfation,  you  would  certainly  re¬ 
tire. 

Cultivation  may  indeed  have  produced  fome  minuter 
differences  in  the  tade  and  feelings  of  different  minds. 
Thofe  whofe  fenfibilities  have  not  been  refined  by  edu¬ 
cation  or  fcience,  may  feel  the  pleafure  in  a  more  grofs 
and  brutal  form.  But  do  not  the  mod  polidied  natures 
feel  a  fimilar,  a  kindred  pleafure,  in  the  deep  wrought 
didreffes  of  the  well  imagined  feene  ?  Here  the  endea¬ 
vour  is,  to  introduce  whatever  is  dreadful  or  pathetic, 
whatever  can  harrow  up  the  feelings  or  extort  the  tear. 
And  the  deeper  and  more  tragical  the  feene  becomes, 
the  more  it  agitates  the  feveral  padions  of  terror,  grief, 
or  pity — the  more  intenfely  it  delights,  even  the  mod 
polifhed  minds.  They  feem  to  enjoy  the  various  and 
vivid  emotions  of  contending  pafiions,  They  love  to 
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have  the  tear  trembling  in  the  eye,  and  to  feel  the  Diftrefc. 
whole  foul  wrapt  in  thrilling  fenfations.  For  that  mo- 
ment  they  feem  to  forget  the  fiflion  ;  and  afterwards 
commend  that  exhibition  mod,  in  which  they  mod  en¬ 
tirely  lod  fight  of  the  author,  and  of  their  own  fitua¬ 
tion,  and  H  ere  alive  to  all  the  unutterable  vibrations  of 
drong  or  melting  fenfibility. 

Taking  it  then  for  granted,  that  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  many  feenes  of  didrefs,  both  imaginary  and 
real,  a  gratification  is  felt,  let  us  endeavour  to  account 
for  it,  by  mentioning  fome  of  thofe  principles,  woven  1 
into  the  web  of  human  nature,  by  its  benevolent  Crea¬ 
tor,  on  which  that  gratification  depends. 

Dr  Akenfide,  with  his  accudomed  drength  and  bril¬ 
liancy  of  colouring,  deferibes  and  accounts  for  it  in 
the  following  manner  : 

- “  Behold  the  ways 

Of  heaven’s  eternal  dediny  to  man  ! 

For  ever  jud,  benevolent,  and  wife  ! 

That  Virtue’s  awful  deps,  howe’er  purfued' 

By  vexing  fortune,  and  intrufive  pain, 

Should  never  be  divided  from  her  chade, 

Her  fair  attendant,  Pleafure.  Need  I  urge 
Thy  tardy  thought  through  all  the  various  round' 

Of  this  exidence,  that  thy  foftening  foul 
At  length  may  learn,  what  energy  the  hand 
Of  Virtue  mingles  in  the  bitter  tide  ’ 

Of  Pafiion,  fwelling  with  didrefs  and  pain. 

To  mitigate  the  (harp,  with  gracious  drops 
Of  cordial  Pleafure.  A(k  the  faithful  youth 
Why  the  cold  urn  of  her,  whom  long  he  lov’d, - 
So  often  fills  his  arm  ?  So  often  draws 
His  lonely  footdeps,  at  the  filent  hour, 

To  pay  the  mournful  tribute  of  his  tears  ? 

0  !  he  will  tell  thee,  that  the  wealth  of  worlds 
Should  ne’er  feduce  his  bofom  to  forego 
That  facred  hour,  when  dealing  from  the  noife 
Of  care  and  envy,  fweet  remembrance  foothes, 

With  Virtue’s  kinded  looks,  his  aching  bread, 

And  turns  his  tears  to  rapture.  A(k  the  crowd,. 

Which  flies  impatient  from  the  village-walk 
To  climb  the  neighb’Hng  cliffs,  when  far  below 
The  cruel  winds  have  hurl’d  upon  the  coad 
Some  helplefs  bark  :  whild  facred  Pity  melts 
The  general  eye,  or  Terror’s  icy  hand 
Smites  their  didorted  limbs,  or  horrent  hair. 

While  every  mother  clofer  to  her  bread 
Catches  her  child ;  and,  pointing  where  the  waves 
Foam  through  the  fluttered  veffel,  dirieks  aloud’ 

As  one  poor  wretch,  that  fpreads  his  piteous  arms 
For  fuccour,  fwallowed  by  the  roaring  furge, 

As  now  another,  dalh’d  againd  the  rock, 

Drops  lifelefs  down.  O  deemed  thou  indeed 
No  kind  endearment  here,  by  nature  given, 

To  mutual  terror,  and  compaflion’s  tears  ? 

No  fweetly  melting  foftnefs,  which  attradls 
O’er  all  that  edge  of  pain,  the  facial  powers, 

To  this  their  proper  adtion  and  their  end  ?” 

The  poet  purfues  the  fentiment  in  the  fame  animated 
imagery,  deferibing  the  drong,  but  pleafurable,  fen¬ 
fations  which  the  foul  feels,  in  reading  the  fufferings 
of  heroes  who  nobly  died  in  the  caufe  of  liberty  and^ 
their  country ; 

- - “  When 
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Bid  refs. 


■  “  When  the  pious  band 


Of  youths,  who  fought  for  freedom,  and  their  fires, 
Lie  fide  by  fide  In  gore.” 

Or,  In  the  flrong  movements  of  Indignation  and  re¬ 
venge  againd  the  tyrant,  who  invades  that  liberty, 
and  enflaves  their  country. 

When  the  patriot’s  tear 


Starts  from  thine  eye,  and  thy  extended  arm 
In  fancy  hurls  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove, 

To  fire  the  impious  wreath  on  Philip’s  brow, 

Or  dafh  O&avlus  from  his  trophied  car  5 

Say _ Does  the  facred  foul  repine  to  tade 

Thy  big  didrefs  ?  Or,  would’d  thou  then  exchange 
Thofe  heart-ennobling  forrows  for  the  lot 
Of  him,  who  fits  amid  the  gaudy  herd 
Of  mute  barbarians,  bending  to  his  nod, 

And  bears  aloft  his  gold-inveded  front, 

And  fays  within  himfelf,  “  I  am  a  king, 

And  wherefore  fhould  the  clamorous  voice  of  woe 
Intrude  upon  mine  ear  ?” 

The  fentiment  of  this  charming  and  moral  poet  is, 
that  fympathetic  feelings  are  vittuous,  and  therefore 
pleafant.  And  from  the  whole,  he  deduces  this  im¬ 
portant  conclufion  •,  that  every  virtuous  emotion  muff 
be  agreeable,  and  that  this  is  the  fanaion  and  the  re¬ 
ward  of  virtue.  The  thought  is  amiable  5  the  con¬ 
clufion  noble  :  but  fiill  the  folution  appears  to  us  to  be 
imperfe&i 

We  have  already  faid,  that  the  pleafure  arifing  from 
the  contemplation  of  didrefsful  fcenes  is  a  compound¬ 
ed  feeling,  arifing  from  feveral  didina  fources  in  the 
human  bread.  The  kind  and  degree  of  the  fenfation 
muft  depend  upon  the  various  blendings  of  the  feveral 
ingredients  which  enter  into  the  compofition.  The 
caufe  afligned  by  Mr  Addifon,  the  fenfe  of  our  own 
Security,  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  fome  fliare  in  the 
mafs  of  feelings.  That  of  Dr  Akenfide  may  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  have  a  dill  larger  proportion.  Let  us  attempt  to 
trace  fome  of  the  red. 

There  are  few  principles  in  human  nature  or  more 
general  and  important  induence  than  that  of  Sympa¬ 
thy.  A  late  ingenious  writer,  led  by  the  fadnonable 
idea  of  Amplifying  all  the  Springs  of  human  nature 
into  one  Source,  has  in  his  beautiful  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments,  endeavoured  to  analyze  a  very  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  feelings  of  the  heart  into  fympathetic  vibra¬ 
tion.  Though  it  appears  to  us  mod  probable,  that 
the  human  mind,  like  the  human  body,  poffeffes  vari¬ 
ous,  and  didiivdl  fprings  of  aftion  and  of  happinels,  yet 
Jie  has  diown,  in  an  amazing  diverfity  of  indances,  the 
operation  and  importance  of  this  principle  of  human 
nature.  Let  us  apply  it  to  our  prefent  fubjea. 

We  naturally  Sympathize  with  the  padions  or  others. 
But  if  the  padions  they  appear  to  feel  be  not  thofe 
of  mere  didrefs  alone  5  if,  amidft  the  fcenes  of  calamity, 
they  difplay  fortitude,  generofity,  and  forgiveneis ; 
if  “  rifing  Superior  to  the  cloud  of  ills  which  covers 
them  ”  thev  nobly  dand  firm,  colLaed,  and  patient ; 
here  a  dill' higher  Source  of  pleafure  opens  upon  us, 
from  complacence,  admiration,  and  that  unutterable 
Sympathy  which  the  heart  feels  with  virtuous  and  heroic 
minds.  By  the  operation  of  this  principle,  vve  place  our- 
Stives  in  their  Situation;  we  feel,  as  it  were,  fome  diare  of 
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that  confcious  integrity  and  peace  which  they  mud  en-  Biflrefc; 
joy.  Hence,  as  before  obferved,  the  pleafure  will  vary, ' 
both  as  to  its  nature  and  degree,  according  to  the 
Scene  and  chara&ers  before  us.  The  {hock  of  con¬ 
tending  armies  in  the  field, — the  ocean  wrought  to 
temped,  and  covered  with  the  wreck  of  {battered  vef- 
fels, — and  a  worthy  family  Silently,  yet  nobly,  bearing 
up  againd  a  multitude  of  furrounding  Sorrows,  will  ex¬ 
cite  very  different  emotions,  becaufe  the  component 
parts  of  the  pleafurable  fenfation  confid  of  very  dif¬ 
ferent  materials.  They  all  excite  admiration  ;  but  ad¬ 
miration,  how  diverfified,  both  as  to  its  degree  and 
its  caufe  !  Thefe  feveral  ingredients  may  doubtlefs  be 
So  blended  together^  that  the  pleafure  diall  make  but 
a  very  fmall  part  of  the  mixed  fenfation.  The  more 
agreeable  tints  inay  bear  little  proportion  to  the  terri- 
fying  red  or  the  gloomy  black. 

In  many  of  the  indances  which  have  been  mention¬ 
ed,  the  pleafure  mud  arife  chiefly,  if  not  Solely,  from 
the  circumdances  or  accompanyments  of  the  Scene. 

The  Sublime  feelings  excited  by  the  view  of  an  agi¬ 
tated  ocean,  relieve  and  Soften  thofe  occafioned  by  the 
{hip wreck.  And  the  awe  excited  by  the  prefence  of 
thoufands  of  men,  afling  as  if  with  one  foul,  and  dii- 
playing  magnanimity  and  firmnefs  in  the  mod  So¬ 
lemn  trial,  tempers  thofe  fenfations  of  horror  and  of 
pain  which  would  arife  from  the  field  of  battle. 

The  gratification  we  are  attempting  to  account  for 
depends  alfo,  in  a  very  confiderable  degree,  upon  a 
principle  of  human  nature,  implanted  in  it  for  the 
wifed  ends ;  the  exercife  which  it  gives  to  the  mind, 
by  roufing  it  to  energy  and  feeling.  Nothing  is  fo 
infupportable,  as  that  languor  and  ennui,  for  the  full 
expredion  of  which  our  language  does  not  afford  a 
term.  How  agreeable  it  is,  to  have  the  foul  called 
forth  to  exertion  and  fenfibility,  let  the  gameder  wit- 
nefs,  who,  unable  to  endure  the  laditude  and  fame- 
nefs’of  unanimated  luxury,  runs  with  eagernefs  to  the 
place  where  probably  await  him  all  the  irritation  and 
agony  of  tumultuous  padions. 

Again  ;  it  is  a  law  of  our  nature,  that  oppofite  paf- 
fions,  when  felt  in  fuccedion,  and,  above  all,  when 
felt  at  the  fame  moment,  heighten  and  increafe  each 
other.  Eafe  Succeeding  pain,  certainty  after  fufpenfe, 
friendfhip  after  averfion,  are  unfpeakably  ftronger  than 
if  they  had  not  been  thus  contraded.  In  this  conflict 
of  feelings,  the  mind  rifes  from  paflive  to  a£Hve  energy. 

It  is  roufed  to  intenfe  fenfation  ;  and  it  enjoys  that  pe¬ 
culiar,  exquifite,  and  complex  feeling,  in  which,  as 
in  many  articles  of  our  table,  the  acid  and  the  Sweet, 
the  pleafurable  and  painful,  pungencies  are  fo  happily 
mixed  together,  as  to  render  the  united  fenfation 
amazingly  more  drong  and  delightful. 

We  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  principle  of  cuno- 
fity,  that  bufy  and  aftive  power,  which  appears  fo 
early,  continues  almod  unimpaired  fo  long,  and  to 
which,  for  the  wifed  ends,  is  annexed  fo  great  a  fenfe 
of  enjoyment.  To  this  principle,  rather  than  to  a 
love  of  cruelty,  would  we  aferibe  that  pleafure  which 
children  fometimes  feem  to  feel  from  torturing  flies 
and  leffer  animals.  They  have  not  yet  formed  an  idea 
of  the  pain  they  inflia.  It  is,  indeed,  of  unfpeakable 


confequence,  that  this  praaiee  be  checked  as  foon  and 
as  effeftually  as  pofilble,  becaufe  it  is  fo  important, 
that  they  learn  to  conned  the  ideas  of  pleafure  and 
J  ■  palU 
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Diftrefs,  pain  with  the  motions  and  actions  of  the  animal  crea- 
Diftnbu-  tion#  And  t0  this  principle  may  we  alfo  refer  no 
ticm *  ,  fmall  (hare  of  that  pleafure  in  the  contemplation  of 

diftrefsful  fcenes,  the  fprings  of  which,  in  the  human 
heart,  we  are  now  endeavouring  to  open. 

To  curiofity,  then — to  fympathy — to  mental  exer¬ 
tion— >to  the  idea  of  our  own  fecurity — and  to  the 
flrong  feelings  occafioned  by  viewing  the  a&ions  and 
paflions  of  mankind  in  interefting  fituations,  do  we 
afcribe  that  gratification  which  the  mind  feels  from 
the  furvey  of  many  fcenes  of  forrow.  We  have  called 
it  a  pleafure  ;  but  it  will  approach  towards,  or  recede 
from,  pleafure,  according  to  the  nature  and  proportion 
of  the  ingredients  of  which  the  fenfation  is  compof- 
ed.  In  fome  cafes,  pain  will  predominate.  In  others, 
there  will  be  exquifite  enjoyment. 

The  final  caufe  of  this  conftitution  of  the  human 
mind  is  probably,  that  by  means  of  this  llrong  fenfa¬ 
tion,  the  foul  may  be  preferved  in  continual  and  vigo¬ 
rous  motion — that  its  feelings  may  be  kept  lively  and 
tender — that  it  may  learn  to  pra&ife  the  virtues  it  ad¬ 
mires — and  to  aflift  thofe  to  whom  its  fympathy  can 
reach — and  that  it  may  thus  be  led,  by  thefe  focial 
exercifes  of  the  heart,  to  foften  with  compaflion — to 
expand  with  benevolence — and  generoufly  to  aflift  in 
every  cafe  in  which  aftiftance  can  be  given.  An  end 
this  fufficient, 

- «  To  affert  eternal  Providence, 

And  juftify  the  ways  of  God  to  man.” 

Distress,  in  j Law,  the  feizing  or  diftraining  any 
thing  for  rent  in  arrear,  or  other  duty  unperformed. 

The  effe£l  of  this  diftrefs  is  to  compel  the  party  ei¬ 
ther  to  replevy  the  things  diflrained,  and  conteft  the 
taking,  in  an  a£!ion  of  trefpafs  again!!  the  diftrainer  ; 
or  rather  to  oblige  him  to  compound  and  pay  the  debt 
or  duty  for  which  he  xvas  fo  diftrained. 

There  are  likewife  compulfory  dirtreffes  in  aflions, 
to  caufe  a  perfon  appear  in  court;  of  which  kind  there 
is  a  dillrefs  perfonal  of  one’s  moveable  goods,  and  the 
profits  of  his  lands,  for  contempt  in  not  appearing  after 
fummons  :  there  is  likewife  diftrefs  real,  of  a  perfon’s 
immoveable  goods.  In  thefe  cafes  none  (hall  be  di¬ 
flrained  to  anfwer  for  any  thing  touching  their  free¬ 
holds,  but  by  the  king’s  writ. 

Diftrefs  may  be  either  finite  or  infinite.  Finite  di¬ 
ftrefs  is  that  which  is  limited  by  law,  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  times  it  (hall  be  made,  in  order  to  bring  the 
party  to  a  trial  of  the  a&ion.  Infinite  diftrefs  is  that 
which  is  without  any  limitation,  being  made  till  the 
perfon  appears:  it  is  farther  applied  to  jurors  that  do 
not  appear  ;  as,  upon  a  certificate  of  affize,  the  procefs 
is  venire  facias,  habeas  corpora ,  and  diftrefs  infinite. 

It  is  alfo  divided  into  grand  diftrefs  and  ordinary 
diftrefs  ;  of  thefe  the  former  extends  to  all  the  goods 
and  chattels  that  the  party  has  within  the  county.  A 
perfon,  of  common  right,  may  diftrain  for  rents  and  all 
manner  of  fervices ;  and  where  a  rent  is  referved  on  a 
gift  in  tail,  leafe  for  life,  or  years,  &c.  though  there 
be  no  claufe  of  diftrefs  in  the  grant  or  leafe,  fo  as  that 
he  has  the  reverfion  ;  but  on  a  feoffment  made  in  fee, 
a  diftrefs  may  not  be  taken,  unlefs  it  be  exprefsly  re¬ 
ferved  in  the  deed. 

DISTRIBUTION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  a£!  of 
Vol.  VII.  Part  I. 
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dividing  a  thing  into  feveral  parts,  in  order  to  the  dif-  Diftribu- 
pofing  each  in  its  proper  place.  tl®n 

Distribution,  in  Architc&ure ,  the  dividing  and  Ditch- 
difpofing  the  feveral  parts  and  pieces  which  compofe  a  Water, 
building,  as  the  plan  directs.  See  Architecture.  — — 

Distribution,  in  Rhetoric ,  a  kind  of  defeription, 
whereby  an  orderly  divifion  and  enumeration  is  made 
of  the  principal  qualities  of  the  fubje£l.  David  fup- 
plies  us  with  an  example  of  this  kind,  when  in  the  heat 
of  his  indignation  again!!  finners,  he  gives  a  defeription 
of  their  iniquity ;  li  Their  throat  is  an  open  fepulchrc  ; 
they  flatter  with  their  tongues ;  the  poifon  of  afps  is 
under  their  lips  ;  their  mouth  is  full  of  curfing  and 
lies  ;  and  their  feet  are  fwift  to  flied  blood.” 

Distribution,  in  Printing ,  the  taking  a  form 
afunder,  leparating  the  letters,  and  difpofmg  them  in 
the  cafes  again,  each  in  its  proper  *cell.  See  Print¬ 
ing. 

DISTRICT,  in  Geography ,  a  part  of  a  province, 
diftinguifhed  by  peculiar  magiftrates,  or  certain  privi¬ 
leges  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  is  fynonymous  with  hundred. 

See  Hundred. 

DISTRINGAS,  in  Law,  a  writ  commanding  the 
fheriff,  or  other  officer,  that  he  diftrain  a  perfon  for 
debt  to  the  king,  8tc.  or  for  his  appearance  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  day. 

Distringas  Juratores ,  a  writ  dire&ed  to  the  fheriff, 
whereby  he  is  commanded  to  diftrain  upon  a  jury  to 
appear,  and  to  return  iffues  on  their  lands,  &c.  for  non- 
appearance.  This  writ  of  diftringas  juratores  iffues  for 
the  ftieriff  to  have  their  bodies  in  court,  &c.  at  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  writ. 

DITCH,  a  common  fence  or  enclofure  in  marfhes,  or 
other  wet  land  where  there  are  no  hedges.  They  al¬ 
low  thefe  ditches  fix  feet  wide  again!!  highways  that 
are  broad  ;  and  again!!  commons,  five  feet.  But  the 
common  ditches  about  enclofures,  dug  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bank  on  which  the  quick  is  raifed,  are  three  feet 
wide  at  the  top,  one  at  the  bottom,  and  two  feet  deep. 

By  this  means  each  fide  has  a  flope,  which  is  of  great 
advantage  ;  for  where  this  is  negled!ed,  and  the  ditches 
dug  perpendicular,  the  Tides  are  always  waffling  down  : 
befides,  in  a  narrow-bottomed  ditch,  if  cattle  get  down 
into  it,  they  cannot  ftand  to  turn  themfelves  to  crop 
the  quick  :  but  where  the  ditch  is  four  feet  wide,  it 
ftiould  be  two  and  a  half  deep  :  and  where  it  is  five 
wide,  it  ftiould  be  three  deep  ;  and  fo  in  proportion. 

DiTCH-Water  is  often  ufed  as  an  obje£!  for  the  mi- 
crofcope,  and  feldom  fails  to  afford  a  great  variety  of 
animalcules.  This  water  very  often  appears  of  a  yel- 
lowifti,  greenifh,  or  reddifh  colour ;  and  this  is  wholly 
owing  to  the  multitudes  of  animals  of  thofe  colours 
which  inhabit  it.  Thefe  animals  are  ufually  of  the 
!hrimp  kind  :  and  Swammerdam,  who  very  accurately 
examined  them,  has  called  them,  from  the  figure  of 
their  horns,  pulex  aquaticus  arhorefeens .  They  copu¬ 
late  in  May  or  June;  and  are  often  fo  numerous  at  that 
feafon,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  water  they  are  found 
in,  is  feen  to  be  of  a  red,  green,  or  yellowifh  colour, 
according  to  the  colours  of  their  bodies.  The  green 
thin  feum  alfo,  fo  frequently  feen  on  the  furface  of 
Handing  waters  in  fummer,  is  no  other  than  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  fmall  animalcules  of  this  or  fome  of  the  other 
kinds.  Dunghill  water  is  not  lefs  full  of  animals  than 
M  m  that 
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that  of  ditches  j  and  is  often  found  fo  thronged  with  the  new  raathemat.cal  fchool 


animalcules ,*  that  it  feems  altogether  alive:  it  is  then  fo 
j  very  much  crowded  with  thefe  creatures,  that  it  mult 
be  diluted  with  clear  water  before  they  can  be  diftin&Iy 
viewed.  There  are  ufually  in  this  fluid  a  fort  of  eels 
which  are  extremely  a£live;  and  oefides  thefe  and  many 
other  of  the  common  inhabitants  of  fluids,  there  is  one 
fpecies  found  in  this  which  feems  peculiar  to  it :  the 
middle  part  of  them  is  dark  and  befet  with  hairs,  but 
the  ends  are  tranfparent  ;  their  tails  are  tapering,  with 
a  long  fprig  at  the -extremity,  and  their  motion  is  flow 
and  waddling.  See  Animalcule. 

Ditch,  in  'Fortification ,  called  alfo  fofs  and  moat f,  a 
trench  dug  round  the  rampart  or  wall  of  a  fortified 
place,  between  the  fcarp  and  counterfcarp.  See  For¬ 
tification. 

DITHYRAMBUS,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  hymn  in^ 
honour  of  Bacchus,  full  of  tranfport  and  poetical  rage. 

This  poetry  owes  its  birth  to  Greece,  and  to  the 
tranfports  of  wine  j  and  yet  art  is  not  quite  exploded, 
but  delicately  applied  to  guide  and  reftrain  the  dithy- 
rambic  impetuofity,  which  is  indulged  only  in  pleafing 
flights.  Horace  and  Ariftotle  tell  us,  that  the  an¬ 
cients  gave  the  name  of  dithyrambus  to  thofe  verfes 
wherein  none  of  the  common  rules  or  meafures  were 
obferved.  As  we  have  now  no  remains  of  the  dithy¬ 
rambus  of  the  ancients,  we  cannot  fay  exa&ly  what 
their  meafure  was. 

DITONE,  in  Mufic,  an  interval  comprehending  two 
tones.  The  proportion  of  the  founds  that  form  the 
ditone  is  4  :  5,  and  that  of  the  femitone  is  5  :  6.  . 

DITRIHEDRIA,  in  Mineralogy ,  fpars  with  twice 
three  fides,  or  fix  planes;  being  formed  of  two  trigonal 
pyramids  joined  bafe  to  bafe,  without  any  intermediate 

column.  .  , 

The  fpecies  of  ditrihedria  are  diflinguiflied  by  the 

different  figures  of  thefe  pyramids. 

DITTANDER.  See  Lefidium,  Botany  Index . 
DITTANY.  See  Dictamnus,  Botany  Index . 
DITTO,  in  books  of  accounts,  ufually  written  D°, 
fignifies  the  afore-mentioned.  The  word  is  corrupted 
from  the  Italian  detto,  “  the  faid  as  in  our  law-phraie, 
“  the  faid  premifes,”  meaning  the  fame  as  were  afore¬ 
mentioned.  #  .  . 

DITTON,  Humphry,  an  eminent  mathematician, 

was  born  at  Saliflmry,  May  29.  1675.  Being  an  on¬ 
ly  fon,  and  his  father  obferving  in  him  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  good  capacity,  determined  to  cultivate  it  with  a 
good  education.  For  this  purpofe  he  placed  him  m  a 
reputable  private  academy  j  upon  quitting  of  which  he, 


at  the  defire  of  his  father,  though  againft  his  own  incli¬ 
nation,  engaged  in  the  profefiion  of  divinity,  and  began 
to  exercife  his  funaion  at  Tunbridge  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  where  he  continued  to  preach  fome  years  ;  during 
wnich  time  he  married  a  lady  of  that  place. 

But  a  weak  conftitution,  and  tne  death  of  his  father, 
induced  Mr  Ditton  to  quit  that  profefiion.  And  at 
the  perfuafion  of  Dr  Harris  and  Mr  Whifton,  both 
eminent  mathematicians,  he  engaged  in  the  ftudy  of 
mathematics ;  a  feience  to  which  he  had  always  a  ltrong 
inclination.  In  the  profecution  of  this  fcience,  be  was 
much  encouraged  by  the  fuccefs  and  applaufe  he  re¬ 
ceived  :  being  greatly  efteemed  by  the  chief  profefiors 
of  it,  and  particularly  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  by  whole 
intereft  and  recommendation  he  was  elefted  mafler  ot 
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where  he  continued  till  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1715,  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age,  much  regretted  by 
the  philosophical  world,  who  expelled  many  ufeful  and 
ingenious  difeoveries  from  his  afiiduity,  learning,  and 
penetrating  genius. 

Mr  Ditton  published  feveral  mathematical  and  other 
tra&s,  as  below. —  I .  Of  the  Tangents  of  Curves,  &c. 

Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xxiii.  . 

2.  A  Treatife  on  Spherical  Catoptrics,  publiflied  in 
the  Philof.  Tranf.  for  1705  ;  from  whence  it  was  co¬ 
pied  and  reprinted  in  the  AEla  Eruditorum  1707,  and 
alfo  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 

Paris.  ,  .  n 

3.  General  Laws  of  Nature  and  Motion  ;  8vo,  1 7°5* 
Wolfius  mentions  this  work,  and  fays  that  it  illuftrates 
and  renders  eafy  the  writings  of  Galileo,  Huygens, 
and  the  Principia  of  Newton.  It  is  alfo  noticed  by 
La  Roche,  in  the  Memoir es  de  Literature ,  vol.  vm. 

page  46.  .  .  .  ,  n  n 

4.  An  Inftitution  of  Fluxions,  containing  the  hrit 

Principles,  Operations,  and  Applications,  of  that  admi¬ 
rable  Method,  as  invented  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  8vo, 

1706.  This  work,  with  additions  and  alterations,  was 
again  publifhed  by  Mr  John  Clarke,  in  the  year  *7 2 6* 
c.  In  1709  he  publiflied  the  Synopfis  Algebraica  ot 
John  Alexander,  with  many  additions  and  corre&ions. 

6:  His  Treatife  on  Perfpe&ive  was  publiflied  in  1712. 

In  this  work  he  explained  the  principles  of  that  art 
mathematically;  and  befides  teaching  the  methods 
then  generally  pra6Iifed,  gave  the  firft  hints  of  the  new 
method  afterwards  enlarged  upon  and  improved  by 
Dr  Brook  Taylor  ;  and  which  was  publiflied  m  the 
vear  1 7 1  C. 

7.  In  1714,  Mr  Ditton  publifhed  feveral  pieces  both 
theological  and  mathematical  ;  particularly  his  Dif- 
courfe  on  the  Refurre&ion  of  Jefus  Chnft  ;  and  The 
New  Law  of  Fluids,  or  a  Difcourfe  concerning  the 
Afcent  of  Liquids,  in  exaft  Geometrical  Figures,  be¬ 
tween  two  nearly  contiguous  Surfaces..  To  this  was 
annexed  a  traft,  to  demonflrate  the  impoflibility  of 
thinking  or  perception  being  the  refult  of  any  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  parts  of  matter  and  motion  :  a  iubjefct 
much  agitated  about  that  time.  To  this  work  alfo 
was  added  an  advertifement  from  him  and  Mr  Whifton, 
concerning  a  method  for  difeovering  the  longitude,  * 
which  it  feems  they  had  publiflied  about  half  a  year 
before.  This  attempt  probably  coft  our  author  his 
life  ;  for  although  it  was  approved  and  countenanced 
by  Sir  Ifaae  Newton,  before  it  was.  prefented  ^to  the 
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Eoard  of  Longitude,  and  the  method  has  been  luccels- 
fullv  put  in  pra&ice,  in  finding  tbe  longitude  between 
Paris  and  Vienna;  yet  that  board  then  determined 
againft  it  :  fo  that  the  difappointment,  together  with 
fome  public  ridicule  (particularly  in  a  poem  written 
by  Dean  Swift),  affefted  his  health  fo  that  he  died  the 

611  Li  an  ^account  of  Mr  Ditton,  prefixed  to  the  German 
tranflation  of  bis  Difcourfe  on  the  Refurreftion,  it  is 
faid  that  he  had  publiflied,  in  his  own  name  only,  ano¬ 
ther  method  for  finding  the  longitude  }  but  which  Mr 
Whifton  denied.  However,  Raphael  Levi,  a  learned 
Tew,  who  had  ftudied  under  Leibnitz,  informed  the 
German  editor,  that  he  well  knew  that  Ditton  and 
Leibnitz  had  corresponded  upon  the  fubjeft  j  and  that 
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Dlval  Ditton  had  Tent  to  Leibnitz  a  delineation  of  a  machine 
I)  he  had  invented  for  that  purpofe  ;  which  was  a  piece  of 
mechanifm  conftrmfted  with  many  wheels  like  a  clock, 
— y—  and  which  Leibnitz  highly  approved  of  for  land  ufe  ; 

but  doubted  whether  it  would  aufwer  on  (hip-board,  on 
account  of  the  motion  of  the  (hip. 

DIVAL,  in  Heraldry ,  the  herb  nightfliade,  ufed  by 
fuch  as  blazon  by  flowers  and  herbs,  inftead  of  colours 
and  metals,  for  fable  or  black. 

D1VALIA,  in  antiquity,  a  feaft  held  among  the 
ancient  Romans,  on  the  2 ill  day  of  December,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  goddefs  Angerona  \  whence  it  is  alfo  call¬ 
ed  Angeronalia . — On  the  day  of  this  feaft,  the  pontifi- 
ces  performed  facrifice  in  the  temple  of  Voluptia,  or 
the  goddefs  of  joy  and  pleafure  \  who,  fome  fay,  was 
the  fame  with  Angerona,  and  fuppofed  to  drive  away 
all  the  forrows  and  chagrins  of  life. 

DIVAN,  a  council  chamber  or  court  of  juftice 
among  the  eaftern  nations,  particularly  the  Turks. — 
The  word  is  Arabic,  and  fignifles  the  fame  wTith  sofa 
in  the  Turkifh  dialed. 

There  are  two  forts  of  divans';  that  of  the  grand 
iignior,  called  the  council  of  fiate,  which  confifts  of  (even 
of  the  principal  officers  of  the  empire  ;  and  that  of  the 
grand  vizir,  compofed  of  fix  other  vizirs  or  counfellors 
of  (late,  the  chancellor,  and  fecretaries  of  date,  for  the 
dillributjon  of  juftice. 

The  Word  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  hall  in  the  private  houfes 
of  the  orientals.  The  cuftom  of  China  does  not  allow 
the  receiving  of  vifits  in  the  inner  parts  of  the  houfe, 
but  only  at  the  entry,  in  a  divan  contrived  on  purpofe 
for  ceremonies. 

Travellers  relate  wonders  of  the  filence  and  expedi¬ 
tion  of  the  divans  of  the  eaft. 

JDiPAN-Beghi,  the  fuperintendant  of  juftice  in  Perfia, 
whofe  place  is  the  laft  of  the  fix  minifters  of  the  fecond 
rank,  who  are  all  under  the  athemadauler  or  firft  mi- 
nifter.  To  this  tribunal  of  the  divan-beghi  he  appeals 
from  fentences  parted  by  the  governors.  He  has  a 
fixed  ftipend  of  50,000  crowns  for  adminifteiing  juftice. 
All  the  ferjeants,  ufhers,  Sec.  of  the  court  are  in  his 
fervice.  He  takes  cognizance  of  the  criminal  caufes 
of  the  chams,  governors,  and  other  great  lords  of  Per¬ 
fia,  when  accufed  of  any  fault.  There  are  divan-beghis 
not  only  at  court  and  in  the  capital,  but  alfo  in  the 
provinces  and  other  cities  of  the  empire.  The  Alcoran 
is  the  foie  rule  of  his  adminiftration  of  juftice,  which 
alfo  he  interprets  at  pleafure.  He  takes  no  cognizance 
of  civil  caufes  ;  but  all  differences  arifing  between  the 
officers  of  the  king’s  houfehold  and  between  foreign 
minifters  are  determined  by  him. 

DIVANDUROW,  the  name  of  feven  iftands  which 
lie  a  league  north  of  the#  Maldives,  and  24  from  the 
coaft  of  Malabar,  almoft  oppofite  to  Cananor. 

DIVER.  See  Colymbus,  Ornithology  Index . 
DIVERGENT,  or  Diverging  Lines,  in  Geome¬ 
try,  are  thofe  which  conftantly  recede  from  each  other. 

Divergent  Rays ,  in  Optics ,  are  thofe  which,  going 
from  a  point  of  the  vifible  objefl,  are  difperfed,  and 
continually  depart  one  from  another,  in  proportion  as 
they  are  removed  from  the  object :  in  which  fenfe  it  is 
oppofcd  to  convergent.  See  Optics. 

DIVERSIFYING,  in  Rhetoric ,  is  of  infinite  fer¬ 
vice  to  the  orator  ;  it  is  an  accompliftiment  effential  to 
his  chara&er,  and  may  fitly  be  called  the  fubjeft  of  all 


his  tropes  and  figures.  Vofiius  lays  down  fix  ways  of  Diverfioti 
diverlifying  a  fubjeft.  I.  By  enlarging  on  what  was  .  .  H  . 
briefly  mentioned  before.  2.  By  a  concife  enumera- Dlvin*tl0ril 
tion  of  what  had  been  infilled  on  at  length.  5.  By 
adding  fomething  new  to  what  is  repeated.  4.  By  re¬ 
peating  only  the  principal  heads  of  what  had  been  faid* 

5.  By  tranfpofing  the  words  and  periods.  6.  By  imi¬ 
tating  them. 

DIVERSION,  in  military  affairs,  is  when  an  ene¬ 
my  is  attacked  in  one  place  where  they  are  weak  and 
unprovided,  in  order  to  draw  off  their  forces  from  ano¬ 
ther  place  where  they  have  made  or  intend  to  make  an 
irruption.  Thus  the  Romans  had  no  other  way  in 
their  power  of  driving  Hannibal  out  of  Italy,  but  by 
making  a  diverfion  in  attacking  Carthage. 

DIVESTING,  properly  fignifles  undreffing,  or 
ftripping  off  one’s  garment ;  in  contradiflin&ion  from 
inverting. 

In  law,  it  is  ufed  for  the  aft  of  furrendering  or  re- 
11  nqui filing  one’s  effefts.  By  a  contract  of  donation 
or  fale,  the  donor  or  feller  is  faid  to  be  diffeifed  and 
diverted  of  his  property  in  fuch  a  commodity,  and 
the  donee  or  purchafer  becomes  inverted  therewith. 

See  Investiture. 

A  demife  is  a  general  diveftiture  which  the  fathers 
and  mothers  make  of  all  their  effefts  in  favour  of  their 
children. 

DIVIDEND,  in  Arithemctic ,  the  number  propofed 
to  be  divided  into  equal  parts.  See  Arithmetic, 

N°  14. 

Dividend  of  Stocks ,  is  a  fhare  or  proportion  of  the 
intereft  of  (locks  eredfed  on  the  public  funds,  as  the 
South  fea,  & c.  divided  among  and  paid  to  the  adven¬ 
turers  half  yearly. 

DIVINATION,  the  knowledge  of  things  obfcure 
or  future,  which  cannot  be  attained  by  any  natural 
means. 

It  wras  a  received  opinion  among  the  heathens,  that 
the  gods  were  wont  to  converfe  familiarly  with  fome 
men,  whom  they  endowed  with  extraordinary  powers, 
aud  admitted  to  the  knowledge  of  their  councils  and 
defigns.  Plato,  Ariftotle,  Plutarch,  Cicero,  and  others, 
divide  divination  into  two  forts  or  fpccies,  viz.  natural 
and  artificial. 

The  former  was  fo  called,  becaufe  not  attained  by 
any  rules  or  precepts  of  art,  but  infufed  or  infpired  in¬ 
to  the  diviner,  without  his  taking  any  further  care 
about  it  than  to  purify  and  prepare  himfelf  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  divine  afflatus.  Of  this  kind  were  all 
thofe  who  delivered  oracles,  and  foretold  future  events 
by  infpiration,  without  obferving  external  figns  or  ac¬ 
cidents. 

The  fecond  fpecies  of  divination  was  called  artificial , 
becaufe  it  was  not  obtained  by  immediate  infpiration, 
but  proceeded  upon  certain  experiments  and  obferva- 
tions  arbitrarily  inftituted,  and  moftly  fuperftitious.  Of 
this  fort  there  were  various  kinds,  as  by  facrifices,  en¬ 
trails,  flame,  cakes,  flour,  wine,  water,  birds,  lots,  ver- 
fes,  omens,  &c. 

In  holy  Scripture  We  find  mention  made" of  nine  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  divination.  The  firft  performed  by  the 
infpeftion  of  planets,  ftars,  and  clouds  :  it  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  praftifers  of  this  whom  Mofes  calls  meo- 
nen,  of  pa  anan,  te  cloud,”  Deuter.  chap,  xviii.  ver.  10. 

2.  Thofe  whom  the  prophet  calls  in  the  fame  place 
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Divination.  ®rti»  menachefeh,  which  the  Vulgate  and  generality  of 

> - - - interpreters  render  augur.  3.  Thofe  who  in  the  fame 

place  are  called  mecajebeph,  which  the  Septuagint 

and  Vulgate  tranflate  “  a  man  given  to  ill  practices. 

4.  Such  authors  whom  Mofes  in  the  fame  chapter, 

ver.  1  c.  calls  law  hhober.  5-  Thofe  who  ^on.fu!t 
fpirits  called  Python  ;  or,  as  Mofes,  expreffes  it  in  the 
fame  book,  b®*  SW  “  thofe  who  afc  queftions  of  Py¬ 
thon.”  6.  Witches  or  magicians,  whom  Moles  calls 
'3’jv  judeoni.  7.  Thofe  who  confult  the  dead,  necro- 
mancers.  8.  The  prophet  Hofea,  chap.  iv.  ver.  12. 
mentions  fuch  as  confult  Haves,  ‘bp*  bn®  ;  which  kind 
of  divination  may  be  called  rhabdomancy.  9.  The  laft 
kind  of  divination  mentioned  in  Scripture  is  hepataj - 
copy,  or  the  confideration  of  the  liver. 

Divination  of  all  kinds  was  neceffanly  made  an  oc¬ 
cult  fcience,  which  naturally  remained  m  the  hands  ot 
the  priefts  and  priefteffes,  the  magi,  the  foothlayers, 
the  augurs,  the  vifionaries,  the  priefts  of  the  oracles, 
the  falfe  prophets,  and  other  like  profeflors  till  the 
time  of  the  coming  of  Jefus  Chrift.  1  he  light  of  the 
pofpel,  it  is  true,  has  diflipated  much  of  this  darknefs , 
but  it  is  more  difficult,  than  is  commonly  conceived, 
to  eradicate  from  the  human  mind  a  deep-rooted  u- 
perftition,  even  though  the  truth  be  fet  in  the  ftrongeft 
light,  efpecially  when  the  error  has  been  believed  al- 
moft  from  the  origin  of  the  world  :  fo  we  ftill  find  ex- 
ifting  among  us  the  remains  of  this  Pagan  fuperft.t.on, 
in  the  following  chimeras,  which  enthufiaftic  and  de¬ 
fining  men  have  formed  into  arts  and  fciences  5  thoug 
it  muft  be  owned,  to  the  honour  of  the  18th  century, 
that  the  pure  doftrines  of  Chriftianity,  and  the  ipint 
of  philofophy,  which  become  every  day  more  dit- 
fufed,  equally  concur  in  bamflimg  thefe  vifionary  opi¬ 
nions.  The  vogue  for  thefe  pretended  fciences  and 
arts,  moreover,  is  paft,  and  they  can  no  longer  be 
named  without  exciting  ridicule  in  all  fenfible  people. 
By  relating  them  here,  therefore,  and  drawing  them 
from  their  obfcurity,  we  only  mean  to  ffiow  their 
futility,  and  to  mark  thofe  rocks  again  ft  which  the 
human  mind,  without  the  affiftance  of  a  pilot,  might 

ta  For  the  attaining  of  thefe  fupernatural  qualifications, 
there  are  ftill  exifting  in  the  world  the  remains  ot, 

1.  Aftrology  :  a  conjectural  fcience  which  teaches  to 
judge  of  the  effefts  and  influences  of  the  ftars  ;  and  to 
predift  future  events  by  the  fituation  of  the  planets 
and  their  different  afpeas.  It  is  divided  into 
ral  aftrology,  or  meteorology  ;  which  is  confined  to  the 
foretelling  of  natural  effeas,  as  the  winds,  rain  hail, 
and  fnow,  frofts  and  tempefts.  In  this  confifts  one 
branch  of  the  art  of  almanack-makers  and  by  merely 
confronting  thefe  prediaions  in  the  kalendar  with  the 
weather  each  day  produces,  every  man  of  fenle  will 
fee  what  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  thispanofaftrology. 
The  other  part,  which  is  called  judicial  aftrology ,  is  ftill 
far  more  illufive  and  rafh  than  the  former:  and  having 
been  at  firft  the  wonderful  art  of  vifionaries,  it  after¬ 
wards  became  that  of  impoftors ;  a  very  common  fate 
with  all  thofe  chimerical  fciences,  of  which  we  lhall 
here  fpeak.  This  art  pretends  to  teach  the  method  ot 
predifting  all  forts  of  events  that  lhall  happen  upon 
the  earth,  as  well  fuch  as  relate  to  the  public  as  to  pri¬ 
vate  perfons  ;  and  that  by  the  fame  infpeftion  of  the 
ftars  and  planets  and  their  different  congelations. 


The  cabala  fignifies,  in  like  manner,  the  knowledge  of  Divination. 
things  that  are  above  the  moon,  as  the  celeftial  bodies 
and  their  influences ;  and  in  this  fenfe  it  is  the  fame 
with  judicial  aftrology,  or  makes  a  part  of  it. 

2.  llorofcopy,  which  may  alfo  be  confidered  as  a  part 
of  aftrology,  is  the  art  by  which  they  draw  a  figure, 
or  celeftial  fcheme,  containing  the  12  houfes,  wherein 
they  mark  the  difpofition  of  the  heavens  at  a  certain 
moment;  for  example,  that  at  which  a  man  is  born,  in 
order  to  foretel  his  fortune,  or  the  incidents  of  his  life. 

In  a  word,  it  is  the  difpofition  of  the  ftars  and  planets 
at  the  moment  of  any  perfon’s  birth.  But  as  there 
cannot  be  any  probable  or  poffible  relation  between 
the  conftellations  and  the  human  race,  all  the  principles 
they  lay  down,  and  the  prophecies  they  draw  from 
them,  are  chimerical,  falfe,  abfurd,  and  a  criminal  im- 
pofition  on  mankind. 

2.  The  art  of  augury  confifled,  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  in  obferving  the  flight,  the  finging  and  eat¬ 
ing  of  birds,  efpecially  fuch  as  were  held  facred.  bee 

4.  The  equally  deceitful  art  of  harufpicy  confifted, 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  infpeaion  of  the  bowels  of  ani¬ 
mals,  but  principally  of  viaims  j  and  from  thence  pre- 
diaing  grand  incidents  relative  to  the  republic,  and 
the  good  or  bad  events  of  its  enterprifes.  . 

Jeromancy  was  the  art  of  divining  by  the  air. 

This  vain  fcience  has  alfo  come  to  us  from  the  Pagans i  $ 
but  is  rejeaed  by  reafon  as  well  as  Chriftianity,  as  talle 

and  abfurd.  .  ,  ,  .  r 

6  Pyromancy  is  a  divination  made  by  the  infec¬ 
tion  of  ka  flame,  either  by  obferving  to  which  fide  it 
turns,  or  by  throwing  into  it  fome  combuftible  matter, 
or  a  bladder  filled  with  wine,  or  any  thing  elfe  from 
which  they  imagined  they  were  able  to  predift.  _ 

7.  Hydromancy  is  the  fuppofed  art  of  divining  by 
water.  The  Perfians,  according  to  Varro,  invented  it  ; 
Pythagoras  and  Numa  Pompilius  made  ufe  of  it ;  and 
we  ftill  admire  the  like  wonderful  prognofticators. 

8.  Geomancy  was  a  divination  made  by  obierving  ot 
cracks  or  clefts  in  the  earth.  It  was  alfo  performed 
by  points  made  on  paper,  or  any  other  fubftar.ee,  at  a 
venture  ;  and  they  judged  of  future  events  from  the 
figures  that  refulted  from  thence.  This  was  certain¬ 
ly  very  ridiculous;  but  it  is  nothing  lefs  fo  to  pre¬ 
tend  to  predift  future  events  by  the  infpeftion  ot  the 
grounds  of  a  difti  of  tea  or  coffee,  or  by  cards,  and 
many  other  like  matters — Thus  have  defignmg  men 
made  ufe  of  the  four  elements  to  deceive  their  credu¬ 
lous  brethren. 

n  Chiromancy  is  the  art  which  teaches,  to  know, 
by  infpefting  the  hand,  not  only  the  inclinations  of 
a  man,  .but  his  future  deftiny  alfo.  The  fools  or 
impoftors  who  praftife  this  art  pretend  that  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  or  the  lines  of  the  hand  have  a  relation 
to  the  internal  parts  of  the  body,  as  fome  to  the  heart, 
others  to  the  liver,  fpleen,  &c.  On  this  falfe  fup- 
pofitiou,  and  on  many  others  equally  extravagant, 
the  principles  of  chiromancy  are  founded  :  and  om 
which,  however,  feveral  authors,  as  Robert  Flu  an 
Engliffiman,  Artemidorus,  M.  de  la  Chambre,  John 
of  Indagina,  and  many  others,  have  written  large  trea- 

tlfeiO.  Phyjiognomy,  or  phyjxognomancy ,  is  a  fcience  that 
.0  «ach  tht  »»»,.. 
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underftanding,  and  the  inclinations  of  men,  by  the  in- 
fpe&ion  of  their  countenances,  and  is  therefore  very 
little  lefs  frivolous  than  chiromancy  ;  though  Ariftotle, 
and  a  number  of  learned  men  after  him,  have  written 
exprefs  treatifes  concerning  it. 

DIVINE,,  fomething  relating  to  God.  The  word 
is  alfo  ufed,  figuratively,  for  any  thing  that  is  excellent, 
extraordinary,  and  that  feems  to  go  beyond  the  power 
ox  nature  and  the  capacity  of  mankind.  In  which 
fenfe,  the  compafs,  telefcope,  clocks,  &c.  are  faid  to 
be  divine  inventions  :  Plato  is  called  the  divine  author , 
the  divine  Plato  ;  and  the  fame  appellation  is  given  to 
Seneca  :  Hippocrates  is  called,  41  the  divine  old  man,” 
divinus  feneX)  &c. 

DIVING,  the  art  or  a£t  of  defcending  under  water 
to  cdnfiderable  depths,  and  abiding  there  a  competent 
time. 

The  ufes  of  diving  are  very  confiderable,  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  fifliing  for  pearls,  corals,  lponges,  &.c.  See 
pEARL-FiJljing,  Sec. 

There  have  been  various  methods  propofed,  and  ma¬ 
chines  contrived,  to  render  the  bufinefs  of  diving  more 
fafe  and  eafy.  The  great  point  is  to  furnifh  the  diver 
with  frefh  air  ;  without  which,  he  mull  either  make  a 
ftiort  flay  or  perifh. 

Thofe  who  dive  for  fponges  in  the  Mediterranean, 
help  themfelyes  by  carrying  dow’n  fponges  dipt  in  oil 
in  their  mouths.  But  confidering  the  fmall  quantity 
of  air  that  can  be  contained  in  the  pores  of  a  fponge, 
and  howT  much  that  little  will  be  contracted  by  the 
preflure  of  the  incumbent  watter,  fuch  a  fupply  cannot 
long  fubfift  the  diver.  For  it  is  found  by  experiment, 
that  a  gallon  of  air  included  in  a  bladder,  and  by  a  pipe 
reciprocally  infpired  and  expired  by  the  lungs,  becomes 
unfit  for  refpiration  in  little  more  than  one  minute  of 
time.  For  though  its  elafticity  be  but  little  altered  in 
palling  the  lungs,  yet  it  lofes  its  vivifying  fpirit,  and  is 
rendered  effete. 

In  effeCl,  a  naked  diver,  Dr  Halley  allures  us,  with¬ 
out  a  fponge,  cannot  remain  aboire  a  couple  of  mi¬ 
nutes  enclofed  in  wrater,  nor  much  longer  with  one, 
without  fuffocating ;  nor,  without  long  practice,  near 
fo  long  5  ordinary  perfons  beginning  to  ftifle  in  about 
half  a  minute.  Befides,  if  the  depth  be  confider¬ 
able,  the  preflure  of  the  water  on  the  veflels  makes  the 
eyes  blood- fhotten,  and  frequently  occafions  a  fpitting 
of  blood. 


Hence,  where  there  has  been  occafion  to  continue 
long  at  the  bottom,  fome  have  contrived  double  flexible 
pipes,  to  circulate  air  down  into  a  cavity,  enclofing 
the  diver  as  with  armour,  both  to  furnifh  air  and 
to  bear  off  the  preflure  of  the  water,  and  give  leave 
to  his  bread  to  dilate  upon  infpiration  ;  the  frefh  air 
being  forced  down  one  of  the  pipes  with  bellows,  and 
returning  by  the  other  of  them,  not  unlike  to  an  arte¬ 
ry  and  vein. 

But  this  method  is  impra&icable  when  the  depth 
furpafies  three  fathoms ;  the  water  embracing  the  bare 
limbs  fo  clofely  as  to  obftrud  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  them  \  and  withal  prefling  fo  ftrongly  on  all 
the  jun&ures  where  the  armour  is  made  tight  with  lea¬ 
ther,  that,  if  there  be  the  lead:  defeCl  in  any  of  them, 
the  water  rufhes  in,  and  inflantly  fills  the  whole  engine, 
to  the  great  danger  of  the  diver’s  life. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  people,  by  being  accu- 


domed  to  the  wrater  from  their  infancy,  will  at  length 
be  enabled,  not  only  to  day  much  longer  under  water 
than  the  time  above  mentioned,  but  put  on  a  kind  of 
amphibious  nature,  fo  that  they  feem  to  have  the  ufe 
of  all  their  faculties  as  well  when  their  bodies  are  im- 
merfed  in  water  as  when  they  are  011  dry  land.  Mofl 
favage  nations  are  remarkable  for  this.  According  to 
the  accounts  of  our  late  voyagers,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  South  fea  iflands  are  fuch  expert  divers,  that  when 
a  nail  or  any  piece  of  iron  wras  thrown  overboard,  they 
would  indantly  jump  into  the  fea  after  it,  and  never 
failed  to  recover  it,  notwithflanding  the  quick  defeent 
of  the  metal.  Even  among  civilized  nations,  many  per¬ 
fons  have  been  found  capable  of  continuing  an  incre¬ 
dible  length  of  time  below  water.  The  mofl  remark¬ 
able  indance  of  this  kind  is  the  famous  Sicilian  diver 
Nicolo  Pefce.  The  authenticity  of  the  account,  in¬ 
deed,  depends  entirely  on  the  authority  of  F.  Kircher. 
He  aflures  us,  that  he  had  it  from  the  archives  of  the 
kings  of  Sicily  :  but,  notwithflanding  this  aflertion, 
the  whole  hath  fo  much  of  the  marvellous  in  it,  that 
we  believe  there  are  few  wTho  will  not  look  upon  it  to 
have  been  exaggerated.  “  In  the  times  of  Frederic 
king  of  Sicily  (fays  Kircher),  there  lived  a  celebrated 
diver,  whofe  name  w7as  Nicholas ,  and  who,  from  his 
amazing  fkill  in  fvvimming,  and  his  perfeverance  under 
water,  was  furnamed  the  fijh .  This  man  had  from  his 
infancy  been  ufed  to  the  fea  }  and  earned  his  fcanty 
fubfiftence  by  diving  for  corals  arid  oyflers,  which  he 
fold  to  the  villagers  on  fhore.  His  long  acquaintance 
with  the  fea,  at  laft,  brought  it  to  be  almoft  his  natu¬ 
ral  element.  He  was  frequently  known  to  fpend  five 
days  in  the  midft  of  the  waves,  without  any  other  pro- 
vifions  than  the  fifli  which  he  caught  there  and  ate 
raw.  He  often  fwam  over  from  Sicily  into  Calabria, 
a  tempefluous  and  dangerous  pafiage,  carrying  letters 
from  the  king.  He  was  frequently  known  to  fwim 
among  the  fgulfs  of  the  Lipari  iflands,  noway  appre- 
henfive  of  danger, 

“  Some  mariners  out  at  fea,  one  day  obferved  fome¬ 
thing  at  fome  diftance  from  them,  which  they  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  fea  monfter  ;  but  upon  its  approach  it  was 
knowm  to  be  Nicholas,  whom  they  took  into  their  fhip. 
When  they  afked  him  whither  he  was  going  in  fo  ftor- 
my  and  rough  a  fea,  and  at  fuch  a  diflance  from  land, 
he  fliowred  them  a  packet  of  letters,  which  he  was  car¬ 
rying  to  one  of  the  towns  of  Italy,  exaftly  done  up 
in  a  leather  bag,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  they  could 
not  be  wetted  by  the  fea.  He  kept  them  thus  com¬ 
pany  for  fome  time  in  their  voyage,  converfing,  and 
afking  queftious  \  and  after  eating  a  hearty  meal  with 
them,  he  took  his  leave,  and,  jumping  into  the  fea,  pur- 
fued  his  voyage  alone. 

“  In  order  to  aid  thefe  powers  of  enduring  in  the 
deep,  nature  feemed  to  have  aflifted  him  in  a  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  manner:  for  the  fpaces  between  his  fingers 
and  toes  were  webbed,  as  in  a  goofe  j  and  his  cheft  be¬ 
came  fo  very  capacious,  that  he  could  take  in,  at  one 
infpiration,  as  much  breath  as  would  ferve  him  for  a 
whole  day. 

“  The  account  of  fo  extraordinary  a  perfon  did  not 
fail  to  reach  the  king  himfelf ;  who  commanded  Ni¬ 
cholas  to  be  brought  before  him.  It  was  no  eafy  mat¬ 
ter  to  find  Nicholas,  who  generally  fpent  his  time  in- 
the  folitudes  of  the  deep  \  but,  at  lad,  after  much 
v  fe  arching, 
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Diving,  Searching,  lie  was  found,  and  brought  before  bis  ma- 
*  jefty.  The  curiofity  of  this  monarch  had  been  long  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  accounts  he  had  heard  of  the  bottom  of 
the  gulf  of  Charybdis  •,  he  now  therefore  conceived, 
that  it  would  be  a  proper  opportunity  to  have  more 
certain  information.  Pie  therefore  commanded  our 
poor  diver  to  examine  the  bottom  of  this  dreadful 
whirlpool  \  and  as  an  incitement  to  his  obedience,  he 
ordered  a  golden  cup  to  be  flung  into  it.  Isicholas  was 
not  infenfible  of  the  danger  to  which  he  was  expofed  •, 
dangers  beft  known  only  to  himfelf ;  and  therefore  he 
prefumed  to  remonflrate :  but  the  hopes  of  the  reward, 
the  defire  of  pleafing  the  king,  and  the  pleafure  of 
(bowing  his  (kill,  at  lad  prevailed.  He  inftantly  jump¬ 
ed  into  the  gulf,  and  was  as  inftantly  fwallowed  up 
in  its  bofom.  He  continued  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  below  ;  during  which  time  the  king  and  his  at¬ 
tendants  remained  on  (bore,  anxious  for  his  fate  j  but 
he  at  la  ft  appeared,  holding  the  cup  in  triumph  in  one 
hand,  and  making  his  way  good  among  the  waves  with 
the  other.  It  may  be  fuppofed  he  was  received  with 
applaufe  when  he  came  on  fhore  :  the  cup  was  made 
the  reward  of  his  adventure  5  the  king  ordered  him  to 
be  taken  proper  care  of ;  and,  as  he  was  fomewhat  fa¬ 
tigued  and  debilitated  by  his  labour,  after  a  hearty 
meal  he  was  put  to  bed,  and  permitted  to  refrefti  him¬ 
felf  by  deeping. 

“  When  his  fpirits  were  thus  reftored,  he  was  again 
brought  to  fatisfy  the  king’s  curiofity  with  a  narrative 
of  the  wonders  he  had  feen  ;  and  his  account  was  to 


the  following  efF eft.  He  would  never,  he  Said.,  have 
obeyed  the  king’s  commands,  had  he  been  apprifed  of 
half  the  dangers  that  were  before  him.  There  were 
four  things,  he  faid,  which  rendered  the  gulf  dread¬ 
ful,  not  only  to  men,  but  to  fifties  themfelves.  1.  The 
force  of  the  water  burfting  up  from  the  bottom,  wnich 
required  great  ftrength  to  refill.  2.  The  abruptnefs 
of  the  rocks  that  on  every  fide  threatened  deftruc- 
tion.  3.  The  force  of  the  whirlpool  daftiing  againft 
thofe  rocks.  And,  4.  The  number  and  magnitude 
of  the  polypous  fifti,  fome  of  which  appeared  as  large 
as  a  man;  and  which  everywhere  (licking  againft 
the  rocks,  piojeaed  their  fibrous  arms  to.  entangle 
him.  Being  afked  how  he  was  able  fo  readily  to  find 
the  cup  that  had  been  thrown  in,  he  replied,  that  it 
happened  to  be  flung  by  the  waves  into  the  cavity  of 
a  rock  againft  which  he  himfelf  was.  urged  in  . his  de- 
feent.  This  account,  however,  did  not  fatisfy  the 
king’s  curiofity.  Being  requefted  to  venture  once 
more  into  the  gulf  for  further  difeoveries,  he  at  firft 
refufed:  but  the  king,  defirous  of  . having  the  mod 
exa6l  information  poftible  of  all  things  to  be  found 
in  the  gulf,  repeated  his  Solicitations;  and,  to  give 
them  ft  ill  greater  weight,  produced  a  larger  cup  than 
the  former,  and  added  alfo  a  purfe  of  gold.  Upon 
thefe  confiderations  the  unfortunate  diver  once  again 
plunged  into  the  whirlpool,  and  was  never  heard  of 

more.”  .  ,  r 

To  obviate  the  inconveniences  of  diving  to  thole 
who  have  not  the  extraordinary  powers  of  the  diver 
above  mentioned,  different  inftruments  have  been  con¬ 
trived.  The  chief  of  thefe  is  the  diving-bell ;  which 
is  mod  conveniently  made  in  form  of  a  truncated  cone, 
the  fmaller  bafe  being  clofed,  and  the  larger  open. 
It  is  to  be  poifed  with  lead  ;  and  fo  SuSpended,  that 


the  veflel  may  fink  full  of  air,  with  its  open  bafts  down- .  Diving, 
ward,  and  as  near  as  may  be  in  a  fituation  parallel  to'  “v~" 
the  horizon,  fo  as  to  clofe  with  the  furface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  all  at  once. 

Under  this  covercle  the  diver  fitting,  finks  down 
with  the  included  air  to  the  depth  defired  :  and  if  the 
cavity  of  the  veflel  contain  a  tun  of  water,  . a  Angle 
man  may  remain  a  full  hour,  without  much  inconve¬ 
nience,  at  five  or  fix  fathoms  deep.  But  the  lower 
you  go,  dill  the  included  air  contrails  itfelf  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  weight  of  the  water  which  comprefles  it :  fo 
that  at  33  feet  deep  the  bell  becomes  halt  full  of  wa¬ 
ter,  the  preffure  of  the  incumbent  water  being  then 
equal  to  that  of  the  atmofphere  5  and  at  all  other 
depths  the  fpace  occupied  by  the  comprefled  air  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  bell  will  be  to  the  under  part  of  its 
capacity  filled  with  water,  as  33  feet  to  the  furface 
of  the  water  in  the  bell  below  the  common  furface 
thereof.  And  this  condenfed  air  being  taken  in  with 
the  breath  foon  infinuates  itfelf  into  all  the  cavities  of 
the  body,  and  has  no  ill  effea,  provided  the  bell  be 
permitted  to  defeend  fo  (lowly  as  to  allow  time  for 
that  purpofe.  One  inconvenience  that  attends  it,,  is 
found  in  the  ears,  within  ■which  there  are  cavities  which 
open  only  outwards,  and  that  by  pores  fo  fmall  as  not 
to  give  admiflion  even  to  the  air  itfelf,  unlefs  they  be 
dilated  and  diftended  by  a  confiderable  force.  Hence, 
on  the  firft  defeent  of  the  bell,  a  preffure  begins  to  be 
felt  on  the  ear  ;  which,  by  degrees,  grows  painful, 
till  the  force  overcoming  the  obftacle,  what  conftrin- 
ges  thefe  pores  yields  to  the  prefiure,  and  letting  fome 


condenfed  air  flip  in,  prefently  eafe  enfues.  The  bell 
defending  lower,  the  pain  is  renewed,  and  again  eafed 
in  the  fame  manner.  But  the  greateft  inconvenience 
of  this  engine  is,  that  the  water  entering  it,  contrails 
the  bulk  of  air  into  a  fmall  compafs,  it  foon  heats  and 
becomes  unfit  for  refpiration;  fo  that  there  is  a  necefii- 
ty  for  its  being  drawn  up  and  renewed. 

«  The  invention  of  this  bell,  (fays  Profefibr  Beck-  ffift.  tf 
mann),  is  generally  affigned  to  the  16th  century;**™/, 
and  1  am  of  opinion  that  it  was  little  known  before 
that  period.  We  read,  however,  that  in  the  time  of 
Ariftotle  divers  ufed  a  kind  of  kettle,  to  enable  them 
to  continue  longer  under  the  water  ;  but  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  was  employed  is  not  clearly  descri¬ 
bed.  The  oldeft  information  which  we  have  of  the 
ufe  of  the  diving-bell  in  Europe,  is.  that  of  John 
Taifnier,  who  was  born  in  Hainault  in  1509,  had  a 
place  at  court  under  Charles  V.  whom  he  attended 
on  his  voyage  to  Africa.  He  relates  in  what  man¬ 
ner  he  faw  at  Toledo,  in  the  prefence  of  the  emperor 
and  Several  thouland  Spedlators,  two  Greeks  let  them¬ 
felves  down  under  water,  in  a  large  inverted  kettle, 
with  a  burning  light,  and  rife  up  again  without  being 
wet.  It  appears  that  this  art  was  then  new  to  the 
emperor  and  the  Spaniards,  and  that  the  Greeks  were 
caufed  to  make  the  experiment  in  order  to  prove  the 

poflibility  of  it.”  ,  ,  ^ 

“  When  the  Englifh,  in  1588,  difperfed  the  Spamfh 
fleet,  called  the  Invincible  Armada,  part  of  the  (hips 
went  to  the  bottom,  near  the  Ifle  of  Mull,  on  the  weft- 
ern  coaft  of  Scotland  ;  and  fome  of  thefe,  according  to 
the  account  of  the  Spanifh  prifoners,  contained  great 
riches.  This  information  excited,  from  time  to  time, 
the  avarice  of  Speculators,  and  gave  rile  to  Several  at¬ 
tempts 
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Bivlng.  tempts  to  procure  part  of  the  loft  treafure.  In  the 
-  year  1665,  a  perfon  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  bring  up 
fome  cannon,  which,  however,  were  not  fufficient  to 
defray  the  expences.  Of  thefe  attempts,  and  the  kind 
of  diving-bell  ufed  in  them,  the  reader  will  find  an  ac¬ 
count  in  a  work  printed  at  Rotterdam  in  1669,  and 
entitled  G.  Siticlari  Ars  nova  et  magna  gravitatis  et  le- 
vitatix.  In  the  year  1680,  William  Phipps,  a  native 
of  America,  formed  a  projefl  for  fearching  and  unload¬ 
ing  a  rich  Spanifti  fhip  funk  on  the  coaft  of  Hifpaniola  ; 
and  reprefented  his  plan  in  fuch  a  plaufible  manner,  that 
King  Charles  II.  gave  him  a  {hip,  and  furnifhed  him 
with  every  thing  necefiary  for  the  undertaking.  He 
fet  fail  in  the  year  1683;  but  being  unfucccfsful,  re¬ 
turned  again  in  great  poverty,  though  with  a  firm  con- 
vi&ion  of  the  pofiibility  of  his  fcheme.  By  a  fubferip- 
tion  promoted  chiefly  by  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  the 
fon  of  the  celebrated  Monk,  Phipps  was  enabled,  in 
1687,  to  try  his  fortune  once  more,  having  previoufiy 
engaged  to  divide  the  profit  according  to  the  twenty 
(hares  of  which  the  fubfeription  confifted.  At  firft  all 
his  labour  proved  fruitlefs ;  but  at  laft,  when  his  pa¬ 
tience  was  almoft  entirely  exhaufted,  he  was  fo  lucky  as 
to  bring  up,  from  the  depth  of  fix  or  feven  fathoms,  fo 
much  treafure  that  he  returned  to  England  with  the 
value  of  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  Of 
this  fum  he  himfelf  got  about  fixteen,  others  fay  twen¬ 
ty  thoufand,  and  the  duke  ninety  thoufand  pounds. 
After  he  came  back,  fome  perfons  endeavoured  to  per- 
fuade  the  king  to  feize  both  the  fir  ip  and  the  cargo, 
under  a  pretence  that  Phipps,  when  he  folicited  for  his 
majefty’s  permiflion,  had  not  given  accurate  information 
refpe&ing  the  bufinefs.  But  the  king  anfwered,  with 
much  greatnefs  of  mind,  that  he  knew  Phipps  to  be  an 
honed  man,  and  that  he  and  his  friends  fiiould  fhare  the 
whole  among  them  had  he  returned  with  double  the 
Value.  His  majefty  even  conferred  upon  him  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  knighthood,  to  {how  how  much  he  was  fatisfied 
with  his  condufr.  We  know  not  the  conftru£lion  of 
Phipps’s  apparatus:  but  of  the  old  figures  of  a  diving- 
machine,  that  which  approaches  neared  to  the  diving- 
bell  is  in  a  book  on  fortification  by  Lorini ;  who  de¬ 
scribes  a  fquare  box  bound  round  with  iron,  which  is 
furnifhed  with  windows,  and  has  a  ftool  affixed  to  it  for 
the  diver.  This  ingenious  contrivance  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  older  than  that  Italian;  at  lead  he  does  not 
pretend  to  be  the  inventor  of  it. 

“.In  the  year  1617,  Francis  Kefsler  gave  a  deferiptiorr 
of  his  water-armour,  intended  alfo  for  diving,  but  which 
cannot  really  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe.  In  the  year 
1671,  Witfen  taught,  in  a  better  manner  than  any  of 
his  predecefibrs,  the  conftru&ion  and  ufe  of  the  di¬ 
ving-bell  ;  but  he  is  much  miftaken  when  he  fays  that 
it  was  invented  at  Amfterdam.  In  1679  appeared, 
for  the  firft  time,  Borelli’s  well  known  work  de  moth 
animal  turn;  in  which  he  not  only  deferibed  the  diving- 
bell,  but  alfo  propofed  another,  the  impracticability 
of  which  was  (hewn  by  James  Bernouilli.  When 
Sturm  publi (lied  his  Collegium  curiofum  in  1678,  he 
propofed  fome  hints  for  the  improvement  of  this  ma¬ 
chine,  on  which  remarks  were  made  in  the  yourna/ 
des  Sgavans 

To  obviate  the  difficulties  of  the  diving-bell,  Dr  Hal¬ 
ley,  contrived  fome  further  apparatus,  whereby  not  on¬ 
ly  to  recruit  and  refrefh  the  air  from  time  to  time,  but 
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alfo  to  keep  the  water  wholly  out  of  it  at  any  depth. 
The  manner  in  which  this  was  effected,  he  relates  in  ' 
the  following  words  : 

“  The  bell  I  made  ufe  of  was  of  wood,  containing 
about  60  cubic  feet  in  its  concavity  ;  and  was  of  the 
Form  of  a  truncated  cone,  whofe  diameter  at  the  top  was 
three  feet,  and  at  the  bottom  five.  This  I  coated  with 
lead  fo  heavy  that  it  would  fink  empty  $  and  I  diftri- 
buted  the  weight  fo  about  its  bottom,  that  it  would  go 
down  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  and  no  other.  In 
the  top  I  fixed  a  ftrong  but  clear  glafs,  as  a  window, 
to  let  in  the  light  from  above ;  and  likewife  a  cock  to 
let  out  the  hot  air  that  had  been  breathed  :  and  below, 
about  a  yard  under  the  bell,  I  placed  a  ftage  which 
hung  by  three  ropes,  each  of  which  was  charged  with 
about  one  hundred  weight  to  keep  it  fteady.  This 
machine  I  fufpended  from  the  maft  of  a  fiiip  by  a  fprit, 
which  was  fufficient) y  fecured  by  flays  to  the  maft  head’ 
and  was  directed  by  braces  to  carry  it  overboard  clear 
of  the  ftnp’s  fide,  and  to  bring  it  again  within  board 
as  occafion  required. 

“  I'0  Supply  air  to  this  bell  when  under  water,  I 
caufed  a  couple  of  barrels  of  about  36  gallons  each  to 
be  cafed  with  lead,  fo  as  to  fink  empty  ;  each  of  them 
having  a  bung-hole  in  its  loweft  parts  to  let  in  the  wa¬ 
ter,  as  the  air  in  them  condenfed  on  their  defeent  ;  and 
to  let  it  out  again  when  they  were  drawn  up  full  from" 
below.  And  to  a  hole  in  the  uppermoft  part  of  thefe 
barrels,  I  fixed  a  leathern  trunk  or  hofe  well  liquored 
with  bees  wax  and  oil,  and  long  enough  to  fall  below 
the  bung-hole,  being  kept  down  by  a  rveight  append¬ 
ed  :  fo  that  the  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  barrels 
could  not  efcape,  unlefs  the  lower  ends  of  thefe  hofc 
were  firft  lifted  up. 

“  The  air-barrels  being  thus  prepared,  I  fitted  them 
with  tackle  proper  to  make  them  rife  and  fall  alternate¬ 
ly,  after  the  manner  of  two  buckets  in  a  well ;  which 
w^s  done  with  fo  much  eafe,  that  two  men,  with  lefs 
than  half  their  ftrength,  could  perform  all  the  labour  re¬ 
quired  ;  and  in  their  defeent  they  were  dire&ed  by  lines 
fattened  to  the  under  edge  of  the  bell,  the  which  pafled 
through  rings  on  both  Tides  the  leathern  hofe  in  each 
barrel ;  fo  that,  Hiding  down  by  thefe  lines,  they  came 
readily  to  the  hand  of  a  man  who  (food  on  the  ftage  on 
purpofe  to  receive  them,  and  to  take  up  the  ends  of 
the  hofe  into  the  bell.  Through  thefe  hofe,  as  foon 
as  their  ends  came  above  the  furface  of  the  water  in 
the  barrels,  all  the  air  that  was  included  in  the  upper 
parts  of  them  was  blown  with  great  force  into  the  bell ; 
whilft  the  water  entered  at  the  bung-holes  below,  and 
filled  them  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  air  of  one  barrel  had 
been  thus  received,  upon  a  fignal  given,  that  was  drawn 
up,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  other  defeended  ;  and, 
by  an  alternate  fucceftion,  furniftied  air  fo  quick,  and 
in  fo  great  plenty,  that  I  myfelf  have  been  one  of  five 
who  have  been  together  at  the  bottom  in  nine  or  ten 
fathom  water,  for  above  an  hour  and  a  half  at  a  time, 
without  any  fort  of  ill  confequence;  and  I  might  have 
continued  there  as  long  as  I  pleafed,  for  any  thing  that 
appeared  to  the  contrary.  Befides,  the  whole  cavity 
of  the  bell  was  kept  entirely  free  from  water,  fo  that  I 
fat  on  a  bench  which  was  diametrically  placed  near  the 
bottom,  wholly  drefied,  with  all  my  clothes  on.  I 
only  obferved,  that  it  was  necefiary  to  be  let  down 


Diving, 


gradually  at  firft,  as  about  1 2  feet  at  a  time  ; 


and 

then 
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Diving,  then  to  flop  and  drive  out  the  air  that  entered,  by 
’  receiving  three  or  four  barrels  of  frefli  air  before  I 
defcende§d  further.  But,  being  arrived  at  the  depth 
defigned,  I  then  let  out  as  much  of  the  hot  air  that 
hadgbeen  breathed,  as  each  barrel  would  replenish 
with  cool,  by  means  of  the  cock  at  the  top  of  the 
bell ;  through  whofe  aperture,  though  very  fmall 
the  air  would  ruffi  with  fo  much  violence,  as  to  make 
the  furface  of  the  fea  boil,  and  to  cover  it  with  a 
white  foam,  notwithftanding  the  weight  of  the  water 

°V‘‘  Thus  I  found  that  I  could  do  any  thing  that  re¬ 
quired  to  be  done  juft  under  us  j  and  that,  by  taking 
off  the  ftage,  I  could,  for  a  fpace  as  wide  as  the  cir¬ 
cuit  of  the  bell,  lay  the  bottom  of  the  fea  fo  far  dry 
as  not  to  be  overihoes  thereon.  And,  by  the  glafs 
window,  fo  much  light  was  tranfmitted,  that  when  the 
fea  was  clear,  and  efpecially  when  the  fun  done 

could  fee  perfectly  well  to  write  or  read  ;  much  more 
couiu  ice  F  j  that  was 


could  lee  perfectly  wen  - ? 

to  faften  or  lay  hold  on  any  thing  under  us  that  was 

to  be  taken  up.  And,  by  the  return  of  the  air-barrels 
I  often  fent  up  orders  written  with  an  iron  pen,  o 
fmall  plates  of  lead,  dicing  how  to  move  us  from 
place  to  place  as  occafion  required.  At  other  times 
when  the  water  was  troubled  and  thick  it  wou 
be  as  dark  as  night  below  ;  but  in  fuch  cafes  I  h 
been  able  to  keep  a  candle  burning  in  the  bell  as 
long  as  I  pleafed,  notwithftanding  the  great  expence 
of  fir  neceffary  to  maintain  flame.-By  an  additional 
contrivance,  I  have  found  it  not  impraaicable,  for  a 
diver  to  go  out  of  an  engine  to  a  good  diftance  from 
it  the  afr  being  conveyed  to  him  with  a  continued 
ftream,  by  fmall  flexible  pipes  ;  which  pipes  may  ferve 
as  a  clue,  to  direfl  him  back  again  when  he  would  re- 

tU  PirCLXX^I.  fig. 

bell,  with  the  divers  at  work.  DBLKRIMr  repre 
Cents  the  body  of  the  bell.  D  the  glafs  which  ferves 
as  a  window.  B,  the  cock  for  letting  out  the  air 
which  has  been  breathed.  LM  the  feats.  C ,  one :  of 
the  air-barrels.  P,  H,  two  of  the  divers.  F,  another 
diver  at  a  diftance  from  the  bell,  and  breathing  through 
the  flexible  tube  K— This  diver  is  fuppofed  to  have  a 
head-piece  of  lead,  made  to  fit  quit  clofe  about  his 
Shoulders ;  this  head-piece  was  capable  of.co^a,n,ng  ®S 
much  air  as  would  fupply  him  for  a  minute  or  two. 
When  he  had  occafion  for  more  air,  he  turned  a  cock  at 
F  by  which  means  a  communication  was  opened  with 
the  air  in  the  bell,  and  thus  he  could  receive  a  new  fup- 

^sfnefTh^invention  of  this  diving  machine  there 

has  been  one  contrived  by  Mr  Tr.ewald,  F.  R.  S.  and 
military  architea  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  which  for  a 
Single  perfon,  is  in  fome  refpefts  thought  to  he  more 
eligible  than  Dr  Halley’s,  and  is  conftruaed  as  fol¬ 
lows:  AB  is  the  bell,  which  is  funk  by  lead  weights 
DD  hung  to  its  bottom.  This  bell  is  of  copper,  and 
tinned  all  over  in  the  infide,  which  is  illuminated  by 
three  ftrong  convex  lenfes,  G,  G,  G,  with  copper  lids 
H  H  H,  to  defend  them. .  The  iron  ring  or  plate  E 
fervcs’the  diver  to  ftand  on  when  he  is  at  work  *,  and  is 
fufpended  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  bottom  of  the 
bell  by  the  chains  F,  F,  F,  that  when  the  diver  (lands 
upright,  his  head  is  juft  above  the  water  in  the  bell, 
where  the  air  is  much  better  than  higher  up,  becaufe 
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it  is  colder,  and  confequently  more  fit  for  recitation. 
But  as  the  diver  muft  always  be  within  the  bell,  and 
his  head  of  courfe  in  the  upper  part,  the  inventor  has 
contrived,  that'  even  there,  when  he  has  breathed  the 
hot  air  as  well  as  he  can,  be  may,  by  means  of  a  ipi- 
ral  copper  tube,  b  c,  placed  clofe  to  the  infide  of  the 
bell  draw  the  cooler  and  frelher  air  from  the  lower- 
moft  parts  j  for  which  purpofe,  a  flexible  leather  tube, 
about  two  feet  long,  is  fixed  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
copper  tube  at  b;  and  to  the  other  end  of  this  tube  is 
fixed  an  ivory  mouth-piece,  by  which  the  diver  draws 

The  greateft  improvement,  however,  which,  the  di¬ 
ving  bell  ever  received,  or  probably  can  receive,  was 
from  the  late  Mr  Spalding  of  Edinburgh.  A  feaion 
of  his  improved  diving-bell  is  reprefented  in  hg.  3. 
This  conftruftion  is  defigned  to  remedy  fome  incon¬ 
veniences  of  Dr  Halley’s  which  are  very  evident,  and 
of  very  dangerous  tendency.  Ihefe  are,  1.  By 


Diving. 


of  very  dangerous  tendency.  i  uw*  - 

Halley’s  conftruftion,  the  finking  or  raifing  of  t  e  e 
depends  entirely  on  the  people  who  are  at  the  furtace 
of  the  water  ;  and  as  the  bell  even  when  in  .the  water 
has  a  very  confiderable  weight,  the  raffing  it  not  only 
requires  a  great  deal  of  labour,  but  there  is  a  P0**3'1’^ 
of  the  rope  breaking  by  winch  it  is  raffed,  and  thus 
every  perfon  in  the  bell  would  inevitably  penfli.  2.  As 
there  are,  in  many  places  of  the  fea,  rocks  which  lie 
at  a  confiderable  depth,  the  figure  of  which  cannot 
poflibly  be  perceived  from  above,  there  is  danger  that 
fome  of  their  ragged  prominences  may  catch  hold 
of  one  of  the  edges  of  the  bell  in  its  defeent,  and 
thus  overfet  it  before  any  fignal  can  be  given  to  thofe 
above,  which  would  infallibly  be  attended  with  the 
deftruftion  of  the  people  in  the  bell ;  and  as  it  muft 
always  be  unknown,  before  trial,  what  kind  of  a 
bottom  the  lea  has  in  any  place,  it  is  plain,  that 
without  fome  contrivance  t°  obviate  this  laft  da"geJ’ 
the  defeent  in  Dr  Halley’s  diving-bell  is  not  at  all 

e1' How’thefe  inconveniencies  are  remedied  by  Mr  Spal¬ 
ding’s  new  conftruaion  will  be  eafily  underftood  from 
thegfollowing  defeription. — ABCD  reprefents  a  ec- 
tion  of  the  bell,  which  is  made  of  wood  ;  e,  e,  are  iron 
hooks,  by  means  of  which  it  is  fufpended  by  ropes 
QBF«,  and  CLA  ERf,  and  QS,  as  expreffed  in 
thTfidure  •  c  c,  are  iron  hooks,  to  which  are  appended 
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parallel  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  whether  the  ma¬ 
chine  taken  altogether  is  lighter  or  heavier  than  an 
equal  bulk  of  water.  By  thefe  weights  alone, ^  how¬ 
ever,  the  bell  would  not  fink  ;  another  is  therefore 
added,  reprefented  at  L  ;  and  which  can  be  raffed  or 
lowered  at  pleafure,  by  means  of  a  rope  Pa%  ovet 
pulley  a,  and  fattened  to  one  of  the  fides  of  the  bell  a- 
M  YAs  the  bell  defeends,  this  weight,  called  by  Mr 
Spalding  the  balance-weight,  hangs  down  a  confider- 
able  way  below  the  mouth  of  the  bell.  In  cafe  the 
edge  of  the  bell  is  catched  by  any  obftacle  the  balance- 
weight  is  immediately  lowered  down  fo  that  it  may  reft 
upon  the  bottom.  By  this  means  the  bell  is  lightened 
fo1  that  all  danger  of  overfetting  is  removed-,  for  b®|n| 
lighter,  without  the  balance-weight,  than  an  equal  bulk 
of  water,  it  is  evident  that  the  bell  will  rife,  as  well  a 
the  lenpth  of  the  rope  affixed  to  the  balance-weight 
SlSw  it  This  vveight,  therefore,  will  ferve  as  a 
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kind  of  anchor  to  keep  the  bell  at  any  particular  depth 
which  the  divers  may  think  necelfary  }  or  by  pulling  it 
quite  up,  the  defcent  may  be  continued  to  the  very 
bottom. 

By  another  very  ingenious  contrivance,  Mr  Spald¬ 
ing  rendered  it  poflible  for  the  divers  to  raife  the  bell, 
with  all  the  weights  appended  to  it,  even  to  the  fur- 
face,  or  to  (lop  at  any  particular  depth,  as  they  think 
proper  5  and  thus  they  could  llill  be  fafe,  even  though 
the  rope  defigned  for  pulling  up  the  bell  was  broke. 
For  this  purpofe  the  bell  is  divided  into  two  cavities, 
both  of  which  are  made  as  tight  as  poflible.  Juft 
above  the  fecond  bottom  EF,  are  fmall  flits  in  the  fides 
of  the  bell ;  through  which  the  water  entering  as  the 
bell  defcends,  difplaces  the  air  originally  contained  in 
this  cavity,  which  flies  out  at  the  upper  orifice  of  the 
cock  GH.  When  this  is  done,  the  divers  turn  the 
handle  G,  which  flops  the  cock  5  fo  that  if  any  more 
air  was  to  get  into  the  cavity  AEFD,  it  could  not 
longer  be  difcharged  through  the  orifice  H  as  before. 
When  this  cavity  is  full  of  water,  the  bell  finks  *,  but, 
when  a  confiderable  quantity  of  air  is  admitted,  it 
rifes.  If,  therefore,  the  divers  have  a  mind  to  raife 
themfelves,  they  turn  the  fmall  cock  g ,  by  which  a 
communication  is  made  between  the  upper  and  under 
cavities  of  the  bell.  The  confequence  of  this  is,  that  a 
quantity  of  air  immediately  enters  the  upper  cavity, 
forces  out  a  quantity  of  the  water  contained  in  it,  and 
thus  renders  the  bell  lighter  by  the  whole  weight  of 
the  w’ater  which  is  difplaced.  Thus,  if  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  air  is  admitted  into  the  upper  cavity,  the  bell 
will  defcend  very  flowly  ;  if  a  greater  quantity,  it  will 
neither  afcend  nor  defcend,  but  remain  ftationary  ;  and 
if  a  larger  quantity  of  air  is  ftill  admitted,  it  will  arife 
to  the  top.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that  the 
air  wThich  is  thus  let  out  into  the  upper  cavity  muft  be 
immediately  replaced  from  the  air- barrel  )  and  the  air 
is  to  be  let  out  very  flowly,  or  the  bell  will  rife  to  the 
top  with  fo  great  velocity  that  the  divers  will  be  in 
danger  of  being  (haken  out  of  their  feats.  But,  by 
following  thefe  dire&ions,  every  poflible  accident  may 
be  prevented,  and  people  may  defcend  to  great  depths 
without  the  leaft  apprehenfion  of  danger.  The  bell 
alfo  becomes  fo  eafily  manageable  in  the  water,  that  it 
may  be  conduced  from  one  place  to  another  by  a  fmall 
boat  with  the  greateft  eafe,  and  with  perfect  fafety  to 
thofe  who  are  in  it. 

Inftead  of  wooden  feats  ufed  by  Dr  Halley,  Mr 
Spalding  made  ufe  of  ropes  fufpended  by  hooks  bbb ; 
and  on  thefe  ropes  the  divers  may  fit  without  any  in¬ 
convenience.  I  and  K  are  tw7o  windows  made  of  thick 
flrong  glafs,  for  admitting  light  to  the  divers.  N  re- 
prefents  an  air-cafk  with  its  tackle,  and  OCP  the  flex¬ 
ible  pipe  through  which  the  air  is  admitted  to  the  bell. 
In  the  afcent  and  defcent  of  this  calk  the  pipe  is  kept 
down  by  a  fmall  weight  appended,  as  in  Dr  Halley’s 
machine.  R  is  a  fmall  cock  by  which  the  hot  air  is 
difcharged  as  often  as  it  becomes  troublefome.  Fig.  4. 
is  a  reprefentation  of  the  whole  diving  apparatus,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  be  readily  underftood  without  any  fur¬ 
ther  explanation.  Two  air-barrels  are  reprefented  in 
this  figure  5  but  Mr  Spalding  w7as  of  opinion,  that  one 
capable  of  containing  30  gallons  is  fuflicient  for  an  or¬ 
dinary  machine. 
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We  are  told  of  another  method  put  in  praflice  by  DfvJn 
a  gentleman  of  Devonfhire.  He  has  contrived  a  large 
cafe  of  flrong  leather,  perfe&ly  water-proof,  which  n-  .  J 
may  hold  about  half  a  hogfliead  of  air.  This  is  fo  m  1 
contrived,  that,  when  he  fhuts  himfelf  up  in  this  cafe, 
he  may  wTalk  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  and  go  into  any 
part  of  a  wrecked  velfel,  and  deliver  out  the  goods. — . 

This  method,  we  are  told,  he  has  praflifed  for  many 
years,  and  has  thus  acquired  a  large  fortune.  It 
would  be  a  confiderable  improvement  on  this  machine 
to  condenfe  the  air  in  it  as  much  as  poflible  beiore  the 
diver  defcended  5  as  he  would  thus  be  furniflied  with 
an  atmofphere  endued  with  elaflicity  fuflicient  to  refill 
the  weight  of  the  water,  which  otherwife  would  fqueeze 
his  cafe  into  much  lefs  room  than  it  originally  took  up. 

The  condenfed  air  alfo  would  ferve  for  felpiration  a 
much  longer  time  than  that  which  is  in  its  ordinary 
ftate. 

DiviNG-Bladder ,  a  machine  invented  by  Borelli, 
and  by  him  preferred,  though  without  any  good  rea- 
fon,  to  the  diving-bell.  It  is  a  globular  velfel  of  brafs 
or  copper,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  which  contains 
the  diver’s  head.  It  is  fixed  to  a  goat’s-lkin  habit  ex¬ 
actly  fitted  to  his  perfon.  Within  the  velfel  are  pipes  \ 
by  means  of  which  a  circulation  of  air  is  contrived  \ 
and  the  perfon  carries  an  air-pump  by  his  fide  by 
which  he  can  make  himfelf  heavier  or  lighter  as  filhes 
do,  by  contra&ing  or  dilating  their  air-bladder.  By 
this  means  he  thought  all  the  objections  to  w7hich 
other  diving  machines  are  liable  were  entirely  obviated, 
and  particularly  that  of  want  of  air  ;  the  air  which  had 
been  breathed,  being,  as  he  imagined,  deprived  of  its 
noxious  qualities  by  circulating  through  the  pipes. 

Thefe  advantages,  however,  it  is  evident,  are  only  ima¬ 
ginary.  The  diver’s  limbs,  being  defended  from  the 
preflure  of  the  water  only  by  a  goat’s  Ikin,  would  in¬ 
fallibly  be  crufhed,  if  he  defcended  to  any  confiderable 
depth  }  and  from  the  difcoveries  now  made  by  Dr 
Prieflley  and  others,  it  is  abundantly  evident,  that  air, 
which  is  once  rendered  foul  by  breathing,  cannot  in 
any  degree  be  reflored  by  circulation  through  pipes. 
Concerning  the  ufe  of  copper  machines  in  general,  Mr 
Spalding  favoured  us  with  the  following  curious  ob¬ 
servation,  namely,  That  when  a  perfon  has  breathed 
in  them  a  few  minutes,  he  feels  in  his  mouth  a  very 
difagreeable  braffy  tafte,  which  continues  all  the  time 
he  remains  in  the  velfel  \  fo  that,  on  this  account, 
copper  feems  by  no  means  an  eligible  material.  7'his 
tafte  moft  probably  arifes  from  the  aClion  of  the  al- 
kalefcent  effluvia  of  the  body  upon  the  copper  j  for 
volatile  alkali  is  a  flrong  dilfolvent  of  this  metal  :  but 
how  thefe  effluvia  volatilize  the  copper  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  make  the  tafte  of  it  fenfible  in  the  mouth,  it 
is  not  eafv  to  fay. 

DIVINITY,  properly  fignifies  the  nature,  quality, 
and  elfence  of  God. 

Divinity  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  theo- 
logy. 

DIVISIBILITY,  that  property  by  w’hich  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  matter  in  all  bodies  are  capable  of  a  reparation 
or  difunion  from  each  other. 

The  Peripatetics  and  Cartefians  hold  divifibility  to 
be  an  affe&ion  of  all  matter.  The  Epicureans,  again, 
allow  it  to  agree  to  every  phyfical  continuum  j  but 
N  n  they 
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Divifibility.  they  deny  that  this  affe&ion  agrees  to  all  bodies,  for 
*  ■  ■-v—— "  the  primary  corpufcles  or  atoms  they  maintain  to  be 
perfe£Uy  infecable  and  indivifible.  #  # 

As  it  is  evident  that  body*  is  extended,  fo  it  is  no 
lefs  evident  that  it  is  divifible  ;  for  fince  no  two  par¬ 
ticles  of  matter  can  exift  in  the  fame  place,  it  follows, 
that  they  are  really  diftinft  from  each  other  •,  which  is 
all  that  is  meant  by  being  divifible.  In  this  fenfe  the 
leait  conceivable  particle  muft  {fill  be  divifible,  fince  it 
will  confift  of  parts  which  will  be  really  diftinft.  .  To 
illuftrate  this  by  a  familiar  inflance.  Let  the  lead  ima¬ 
ginable  piece  of  matter  be  conceived  lying  on  a  fmooth 
plain  furface,  it  is  evident  the  furface  will  not  touch 
it  everywhere  ;  thofe  parts,  therefore,  which  it  does  not 
touch  may  be  fuppofed  feparable  from  the  others,  and 
fo  on  as  far  as  we  pleafe  *,  and  this  is  all  that  is  meant 
when  we  fay  matter  is  infinitely  divifible.  #  . 

Plate  The  infinite  divifibility  of  mathematical  quantity  is 
CLXXV.  demonftrated  thus  geometrically.  Suppofe  the  line 
AC  perpendicular  to  BF  }  and  another,  as  GH,  at  a 
fmall  diftance  from  it,  alfo  perpendicular  to  the  lame 
line  ;  with  the  centres  CCC,  &c.  defcnbe  circles  cut¬ 
ting  the  line  GH  in  the  points  e  e  e,  &c.  Now  the 
greater  the  radius  AC  is,  the  lefs  is  the  part  *  H. 
But  the  radius  may  be  augmented  in  infinitum  5  to 
long,  therefore,  the  part  e  H  may  be  divided  into  ftill 
lefs  portions ;  confequently  it  may  be  divided  in  in¬ 
finitum.  r  -j.  yr 

All  that  is  fuppofed  in  fln&  geometry  (fays  Mr 
Maclaurin)  concerning  the  divifibility  of  magnitude, 
amounts  to  no  more  than  that  a  given  magnitude  may 
be  conceived  to  be  divided  into  a  number  of  parts  equal 
to  any  given  or  propofed  number.  It  is  true,  that  the 
number  of  parts  into  which  a  given  magnitude  may  be 
conceived  to  be  divided,  is  not  to  be  fixed  or  limited, 
becaufe  no  given  number  is  fo  great  but  a  greater  may 
be  conceived  and  afligned  ;  but  there  is  not,  therefore, 
any  neceflity  of  fuppofing  the  number  of  parts  aftually 
infinite  ;  and  if  fome  have  drawn  very  abflrule  conie- 
quencesfrom  fuch.  a  fuppofition,  yet  geometry  ought 
not  to  be  loaded  with  them.  . 

How  far  matter  may  a£lually  be  divided,  may  in 
fome  meafure  be  conceived  from  hence,  that  a  piece  of 
wire  gilt  with  fo  fmall  a  quantity  as  eight  grains  of 
cold,  may  be  drawn  out  to  a  length  of  13,000  feet, 
the  whole  furface  of  it  ftill  remaining  covered  with 
cold.  We  have  alfo  a  furprifing  inftance  of  the  mi- 
nutenefs  of  fome  parts  of  matter  from  the  nature  of 
light  and  vifion.  Let  a  candle  be  lighted,  and  placed 
in  an  open  plain,  it  will  then  be  vifible  two  miles  round 
and  confequently,  was  it  placed  two  miles  above  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  it  would  fill  with  luminous  par¬ 
ticles  a  fphere  whofe  diameter  was  four  miles,  and  that 
before  it  had  loft  any  fenfible  part  of  its  weight.  A 
quantity  of  vitriol  being  diffolved,  and  mixed  witn 
0000  times  as  much  water,  will  tinge  the  whole  5  con¬ 
sequently  will  be  divided  into  as  many  parts  as  there 
are  vifible  portions  of  matter  in  that  quantity  of  water. 
There  are  perfumes,  which,  without  a  fenfible  dimi¬ 
nution  of  their  quantity,  fhall  fill  a  very  large  fpace 
with  their  odoriferous  particles  ;  which  muft  therefore 
be  of  an  inconceivable  fmallnefs,  fince  there  will  be  a 
fufficient  number  in  every  part  of  that  fpace  fenfibly 
to  aflfea  the  organ  of  fmelling.  Dr  Keill  dernonftrates, 
that  any  particle  of  matter,  how  fmall  foever,  and  any 


finite  fpace,  how  large  foever,  being  given,  it  is  poftible  _ _ 

for  that  fmall  particle  of  matter  to  be  diffufed  through 
all  that  fpace,  and  to  fill  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that 
there  (hall  be  no  pore  in  it  whofe  diameter  fhall  exceed 
any  given  line. 

The  chief  obje&ions  againft  the  divifibility  of  mat¬ 
ter  in  infinitum  are,  That  an  infinite  cannot  be  con¬ 
tained  by  a  finite ;  and  that  it  follows  from  a  divifibili¬ 
ty  in  infinitum,  either  that  all  bodies  are  equal,  or  that 
one  infinite  is  greater  than  another.  But  the  anfwer 
to  thefe  is  eafy ;  for  the  properties  of  a  determined 
quantity  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  an  infinite  confider- 
ed  in  a  general  fenfe  ;  and  who  has  ever  proved  that 
there  could  not  be  an  infinite  number  of  infinitely  fmall 
parts  in  a  finite  quantity,  or  that  all  infinites  are  equal  > 
The  contrary  is  demonftrated  by  mathematicians  in  in¬ 
numerable  inftances.  See  the  article  Infinity,  and 
Gravefande  Klein,  Mathem.  1.  i.  c.  4* 

DIVISION,  in  general,  is  the  feparating  a  thing 
into  two  or  more  parts. 

Mechanical  Dir  is  ion,  fignifies  that  feparation  which 
isoccafioned  in  the  parts  of  a  body  by  help  of  mecha¬ 
nical  inftiuments. — The  mechanical  divifion  of  bodies 
does  indeed  feparate  them  into  fmaller,  homogeneous, 
fimilar  parts  *  but  this  feparation  cannot  extend  to  the 
primary  integrant  molecules  of  any  bodyj  and  confe¬ 
quently  is  incapable  of  breaking  what  is  properly  call¬ 
ed  their  aggregation  ;  alfo,  no  union  is  formed  betwixt 
the  divided  and  dividing  bodies,  in  which  refpe£I  di¬ 
vifion  e fie nti ally  differs  from  diflolution. 

Divifion  is  not  properly  a  chemical  operation.  It  is 
only  employed  preparatorily  to  facilitate  other  opera¬ 
tions,  and  particularly  folution.  For  this  purpofe  it 
is  very  ufeful,  as  it  increafes  the  quantity  of  furface, 
and  confequently  the  points  of  conta£l  of  any  body. 
Different  methods  are  ufed  to  divide  bodies  according 
to  their  nature.  Thofe  which  are  tenacious  and  elaftic, 
as  horns  and  gums,  require  to  be  cut,  rafped,  or  filed. 
Metals,  becaufe  of  their  du&ility,  require  the  fame 
treatment  :  but  as  they  are  alfo  fufible,  they,  may  be 
quickly  and  conveniently  reduced  into  grains  fmall 
enough  for  moft  operations,  by  pouring  them,  when 
melted,  into  water.  All  brittle  bodies  may  be  redu¬ 
ced  conveniently  into  fine  parts  by  being  bruifed  in  a 
mortar  with  a  peftle.  Very  hard  bodies,  fuch  as.glafs, 
cryftals,  ftones,  particularly  thofe  of  the  vitrifiable 
kind,  before  they  are  pounded,  ought  to  be  plunged 
when  red  hot  into  water,  by  which  they  are  fplit  and 
cracked,  and  rendered  more  eafily  pulverable.  Bodies 
of  this  kind  may  alfo  be  bruifed  or  ground  by  means 
of  a  hard  and  flat  ftone,  upon  which  the  matter  is  to 
be  put,  and  bruifed  by  another  hard  ftone  fo  fmall  as 
to  be  held  and  moved  upon  the  larger  ftone  with  the 
hand.  The  larger  ftone  is  called  a  porphyry,  from  its 
being  generally  of  that  kind  of  ftone  5  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  called  porphyn%ation,  Inftead  of  porphyriza- 
tion,  a  mill  may  be  ufed,  compofed  of  a  hard  grit 
millftone,  moving  round  upon  another  ftone  of  the 
fame  kind,  which  muft  be  fixed  :  in  the  upper  ftone  is 
a  groove  or  channel,  through  wdiich  the  matter  to  be 
ground  paffes.  By  this  method  a  fubftance  may  be 
more  quickly  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  than  by  por- 
phyrization.  But  thefe  mills  can  be  only  employed 
for  confiderable  quantities  of  matter. 

Thefe  methods  of  mechanically  dividing  bodies  are 
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attended  with  fome  pra6lical  inconveniences 3  the  moft 
confiderable  of  which  is,  that  fome  parts  of  the  divid- 
,  ing  inftruments  are  always  ftruck  off,  and  mixed  with 
the  matter  to  be  divided.  This  may  greatly  affedl  the 
operations.  For  inftance,  inftruments  of  iron  and  cop¬ 
per  furnifh  metallic  colouring  particles,  and  copper  is 
very  prejudicial  to  health.  Porphyry  is  coloured  by  a 
reddifti  brown  matter,  which  injures  the  colour  of 
cryftal  glaffes,  enamels,  and  porcelains  made  with  mat¬ 
ters  ground  upon  this  ftone.  Thefe  matters  therefore 
muft  be  cleanfed  after  their  porphyrization,  or  elle  no 
inftruments  capable  of  injuring  the  intended  operations 
ought  to  be  employed.  Thus,  for  the  preparation  of 
all  medicines  to  be  taken  internally,  no  copper  inftru- 
ments,  as  mortars,  peftles,  &c.  ought  to  beufed  3  thofe 
made  of  iron  are  preferable  :  and,  inftead  of  porphyries, 
mortars,  grinding  ftones  and  millftones  made  of  hard 
and  white  ftones,  ought  to  be  employed  for  fubftances 
which  are  to  enter  into  the  compofttion  of  enamels, 
cryftal  glafs,  and  porcelain,  the  whitenefs  of  which  is 
a  moft  neceffary  quality. 

Division,  in  Algebra,  See  Algebra. 

Division,  in  Arithmetic,  See  Arithmetic,  N° 
11. 

Divisions  of  an  Army ,  in  the  military  art,  the 
feveral  brigades  and  fquadrons  into  which  it  is  can¬ 
toned. 

Divisions  of  a  Battalion ,  are  the  feveral  platoons  in¬ 
to  which  it  is  divided  in  marching  or  firing,  each  of 
which  is  commanded  by  an  officer. 

Division,  in  fea  affairs,  a  feleft  number  of  (hips  in 
a  fleet  or  fquadron  of  men  of  war,  diftinguifhed  by  a 
particular  flag  or  pendant,  and  ufually  commanded  by 
a  general  officer.  A  fquadron  is  commonly  ranged 
into  three  divifions,  the  commanding  officer  of  which 
is  always  ftationed  in  the  centre. 

When  a  fleet  confifts  of  60  fail  of  the  line,  that  is, 
of  fhips  having  at  lenft  60  cannon  each,  the  admiral 
divides  it  into  three  fquadrons,  each  of  which  has  its 
divifions  and  commanding  officers.  Each  fquadron 
has  its  proper  colours,  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
admiral  who  commands  it,  and  every  divifion  its  proper 
maft.  Thus  the  white  flag  denotes  the  firft  divifion  of 
France  3  the  white  and  blue  the  fecond  3  and  the  third 
is  characterized  by  the  blue.  In  Britain,  the  firft  ad¬ 
miral,  or  the  admiral  of  the  fleet,  difplays  the  union 
flag  at  the  main-top-maft  head  3  next  follows  the  white 
flag  with  St  George’s  crofs  3  and  afterwards  the  blue. 
The  private  fhips  carry  pendants  of  the  fame  colour 
with  their  refpeCtive  fquadrons  at  the  maft  of  their 
particular  divifions  3  fo  that  the  laft  fhip  in  the  divifion 
of  the  blue  fquadron  carries  a  blue  pendant  at  her 
mizen-top-maft  head. 

DIVISOR,  in  Arithmetic,  See  Arithmetic,  N° 

11. 

DIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  Chalci- 
dice  in  Macedonia,  near  Mount  Athos.  Alfo  a  pro¬ 
montory  of  Crete,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland.— A 
third  Dium ,  a  promontory  of  Euboea  ;  or  a  town  of 
that  name  in  Euboea,  near  the  promontory  Cenaeum, 
on  the  north-weft  fide  of  the  ifland,  called  alfo  Dia. — . 
A  fourth  Dium  in  Pieria  of  Macedonia,  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  Sinus  Thermaicus.  Strabo  and  Livy  place 
it  on  the  borders  of  Pieria  to  the  fouth,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Olympus  towards  Theffaly.  That  it  was  a 
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fplendid  city,  appears  from  Polybius  3  who  relates,  that  Divodu- 
its  gymnafium  and  walls  were  overthrown  by  the  AEto- 

lians.  From  which  overthrow,  however,  it  again  reco- 1 _ rr,,,; 

vered,  Alexander  adding  new  fplendour  toit,  by  thebrafs 
ftatues  caft  by  Lyfippus,  and  ereCled  there  in  memory 
of  the  flain  at  the  Granicus  :  an  ornament  which  was 
continued  down  to  the  time  of  the  Romans  3  who  made 
it  a  colony,  called  Dienjis .- — A  fifth  Dium  beyond  Jor¬ 
dan,  near  Pella  in  the  Piraea. 

DIVODURUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of 
the  Mediomatrici,  in  Gallia  Belgica  3  fituated  on  the 
Mofelle,  on  the  fpot  where  now  Metz  ftands  :  now  a 
city  of  Lorrain.  E.  Long.  6.  o.  N.  Lat.  49.  16. 

DIVORCE,  a  breach  or  diffolution  of  the  bond  of 
marriage.  See  Marriage,  and  Law  Index, 

Divorce  is  of  two  kinds :  the  one,  a  vinculo  matri¬ 
monii,  which  alone  is  properly  divorce ;  the  other,  d 
menfa  et  thoro ,  “  a  feparation  from  bed  and  board.” 

The  woman  divorced  a  vinculo  matrimonii  receives 
all  again  that  {he  brought  wfith  her  :  the  other  has  a 
fuitable  feparate  maintenance  allowed  her  out  of  her 
hufband’s  effeCls.  The  firft  only  happens  through 
fome  effential  impediment,  as  confanguinity  or  affinity 
within  the  degrees  forbidden,  pre-contra#,  impotency, 
adultery,  &.c.  of  which  impediments  the  canon  law 
allows  14,  comprehended  in  thefe  verfes  : 

Error ,  conditio ,  votum ,  cognatio,  crimen , 

Cult  us,  difparitas ,  vis,  or  do,  ligamen,  honefas , 

Sifts  qffinis,  Ji  forte  coire  nequibis. 

Si  par  ochi  et  duplicis  deft  prafentia  tefis, 

Raptave  ft  mulier ,  nec  parti  reddila  tuta. 

Divorce  is  a  fpiritual  judgment,  and  therefore  is  paf- 
fed  in  the  fpiritual  court.  Under  the  old  law,  the  wo- 
man  divorced  was  to  have  of  her  hufoand  a  writing, 
as  St  Jerome  and  Jofephus  teftify,  to  this  effe#  :  I  pro- 
mife,  that  hereafter  I  will  lay  no  claim  to  thee  ;  which 
was  called  a  bill  of  divorce . 

Divorce  was  allowed  of  in  great  latitude  both  among 
the  Pagans  and  JewTs.  At  Rome,  barrennefs,  age, 
difeafe,  madnefs,  and  banifhment,  were  the  ordinary 
caufes  of  divorce.  Spurius  Carvilius,  between  500  and 
600  years  after  the  building  of  Rome,  under  the  con- 
fulfhip  of  M.  Attilius,  and  P.  Valerius,  was  the  firft 
who  put  away  his  wife  becaufe  (he  wras  barren  3  though 
Plutarch,  in  his  Roman  Queftions,  maintains,  that  Do- 
mitian  was  the  firft  who  permitted  divorce.  Juftinian 
afterwards  added  impotence,  a  vow  of  chaftity,  and 
the  profeffioii  of  a  monaftic  life,  as  valid  reafons  of  di¬ 
vorce. 

The  Roman  lawyers  diftinguifti  between  repudiunt 
and  divortium  ;  making  the  former  to  be  the  breaking 
of  a  contra#  or  efpoufal,  and  the  latter  feparation  af¬ 
ter  matrimony.  Romulus  ena#ed  a  fevere  law,  which 
fuffered  not  a  wife  to  leave  her  hufband,  but  gave  the 
man  the  liberty  of  turning  off  his  wife,  either  upon 
poifoning  her  children,  counterfeiting  his  private  keys, 
or  for  the  crime  of  adultery  3  but  if  the  hufband  on 
any  other  occafion  put  her  away,  he  ordered  one  moiety 
of  his  eftate  for  the  wife,  and  the  other  to  the  goddefs 
Ceres  ;  befides  an  atonement  to  the  gods  of  the  earth. 

However,  in  later  times,  the  women  as  well  as  the  men 
might  fue  a  divorce.  The  common  way  of  divorcing 
was  by  fending  a  bill  to  the  woman,  containing  the  rea¬ 
fons  of  feparation,  and  the  tender  of  all  her  goods  which 
N  n  z  (he 
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Divorce,  foe  brought  with  her  :  and  this  was  called  repudium 

- Y - '  mittere  ;  or  elfe  it  was  performed  in  her  prefence,  and 

before  fevcn  witnefies,  and  accompanied  with  the  for- 
*  malities  of  tearing  the  writings,  refunding  the  portion,^ 

taking  away  the  "keys,  and  turning  the  woman  out  of 
doors. 

The  Grecian  laws  concerning  divorces  were  differ¬ 
ent  :  The  Cretans  allowed  divorce  to  any  man  that 
was  afraid  of  having  too  many  children.  The  Spartans 
feldom  divorced  their  wives  ^  and  it  was  extremely 
fcandalous  for  a  woman  to  depart  from  her  huiband. 
The  Athenians  allowed  divorce  on  very  fmall  grounds, 
by  a  bill,  containing  the  realon  of  the  divorce,  and  ap¬ 
proved,  if  the  party  appealed,  by  the  chief  magiftrate  ; 
and  women  alfo  were  allowed  to  leave  their  huihands 
on  juft  occafions.  Perfons  divorcing  their  wives  were 
obliged  to  return  their  portions  ;  otherwise,  the  Athe¬ 
nian  laws  obliged  them  to  pay  nine  oboli  a  month  for 
alimony.  The  terms  exprefling  the  feparation  of  men 
and  women  from  each  other  were  different  ;  the  men 
were  fa  id  ot,7ro7rip7ruv  or  #7roA£t>£<y,  to  difmifs  their 
wives;  but  wives,  oc,7rotei7ru)t*  to  leave  their  hujhands* 
Faley'sMo-  c*  The  law  of  Mofes  (Mr  Paley  obferves),  for  rea- 
ral  Tpffr  ions  of  local  expediency,  permitted  the  Jewilh  hufband 
“it  to  put  away  his  wife  5  but  whether  for  every  caufe,  or 
,  for  what  caufe,  appears  to  have  been  controverted  a- 

mongft  the  interpreters  of  thofe  times.  Chrift,  the 
precepts  of  whofe  religion  were  calculated  for  more 
general  ufe  and  obfervation,  revokes  this  permiftion, 
as  given  to  the  Jews  ‘  for  their  hardnefs  of  heart,’  and 
promulges  a  law  which  was  thenceforward  to  confine 
divorces  to  the  fingle  caufe  of  adultery  in  the  wife  . 

«  Whofoever  {hall  put  away  his  wife,  except  it  be  for 
fornication,  and  (hall  marry  another,  committeth  adul¬ 
tery  *,  and  whofo  marrieth  her  which  is  put  away,  doth 
commit  adultery,’  Mat.  xix.  9. 

Inferior  caufes  may  juftify  the  feparation  of  hufband 
and  wife,  although  they  will  not  authorize  fuch  a  dif- 
folution  of  the  marriage  contra&  as  would  leave  either 
at  liberty  to  marry  again  :  for  it  is  that  liberty  in 
which  the  danger  and  mifchief  of  divorces  principally 
confift.  The  law  of  this  country,  in  conformity  to 
our  Saviour’s  injunflion,  confines  the  diffolution  of  the 
marriage  contract  to  the  fingle  cafe  of  adultery  in 
the  wife  *,  and  a  divorce  even  in  that  cafe  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  the  operation  of  an  a6t  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  founded  upon  a  previous  fentence  in  the  fpiritual 
court,  and  a  verdift  againft  the  adulterer  at  common 
law  s  which  proceedings  taken  together  compofe  as  com¬ 
plete  an  in  veftigation  of  the  complaint  as  a  caufe  can  re- 
-  ceive.  It  has  lately  been  propofed  to  the  legiilature  to 
annex  a  claufe  to  thefe  a<ffs,  reftraining  the  offending 
party  from  marrying  with  the  companion  of  her  crime, 
who  by  the  courfe  of  proceeding  is  always  known  and 
conviaed  :  for  there  is  reafon  to  fear,  that  adulterous 
connexions  are  often  formed  with  the  profpea  of  bring¬ 
ing  them  to  this  conclufion  ;  at  leaft,  w7hen  the  feducer 
has  once  captivated  the  affecftion  of  a  married  woman, 
he  may  avail  himfelf  of  this  tempting  argument  to  fub- 
due  her  fcruples,  and  complete  his  vi&ory  j  and  the  le- 
giflature,  as  the  bufinefs  is  managed  at  prefent,  aflifts 
by  its  interposition  the  criminal  defign  of  the  offenders,, 
and  confers  a  privilege  where  it  ought  to  inflift  a  pu- 
nifbment.  The  propofal  deferved  an  experiment ;  but 
fomething  more  penal,  it  is  apprehended,  will  be  found 
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neceffary  to  check  the  progrefs  of  this  alarming  depra-  Divorce 
vity.  Whether  a  law  might  not  be  framed,  dire&ing  11^ 
the  fortune  of  the  adult e refs  to  defcend  os  in  cafe  of  her  na -  1 
tiiral  death  ;  referving,  however,  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  produce  of  it,  by  way  of  annuity,  for  her  fubfiftence 
(fuch  annuity  in  no  cafe  to  exceed  a  certain  fum)  ;  and 
alfo  fo  far  fufpending  the  eftatein  the  hands  of  the  heir, 
as  to  preferve  the  inheritance  to  any  children  (he  might 
bear  to  a  fecond  marriage,  in  cafe  there  was  none  to 
fucceed  in  the  place  of  their  mother  by  the  firft  :  whe¬ 
ther  fuch  a  law  would  not  render  female  virtue  in  higher 
life  lefs  vincible,  as  well  as  the  feducers  of  that  virtue 
lefs  urgent  in  their  fuit,  I  would  recommend  to  the  de¬ 
liberation  of  thofe  who  are  willing  to  attempt  the  re¬ 
formation  of  this  important  but  moft  incorrigible  clafs 
of  the  community.  A  paffion  for  fplendorsr,  for  expen- 
five  amufements  and  diftin&ions,  is  commonly  found 
in  that  defcription  of  women  who  would  become  the 
fubje&s  of  fuch  a  law7,  not  lefs  inordinate  than  their 
other  appetites.  A  feverity  of  the  kind  propofed  ap¬ 
plies  immediately  to  that  paftion.  And  there  is  no 
room  for  any  complaint  of  injuftice,  fince  the  provi- 
fions  above  Hated,  with  others  which  might  be  con¬ 
trived,  confine  the  punifhment,  fo  far  as  it  is  pcffible, 
to  the  perfon  of  the  offender  ;  fuffering  the  eftate  to 
remain  to  the  heir,  or  within  the  family  of  the  an- 
ceftor  from  whom  it  came,  or  to  attend  the  appoint¬ 
ments  of  his  will. 

“  Sentences  of  the  ecclefiaftical  courts,  w  hich  releafc 
the  parties  a  vinculo  matrimonii ,  by  reafon  of  impuberty, 
frigidity,  confanguinity  within  the  prohibited  degrees, 
prior  marriage,  or  want  of  the  requifite  confent  of  pa¬ 
rents  or  guardians,  are  not  diffolutions  of  the  mariiage 
contraa,  but  judicial  declarations  that  there  never  was 
any  marriage  ;  fuch  impediment  fubfifting  at  the  time 
as  rendered  the  celebration  of  the  mariiage  rite  a  mere 
nullity.  And  the  rite  itfelf  contains  an  exception  of 
thefe  impediments.  The  man  and  woman  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  are  charged,  “  if  they  know  any  impediment  w>hy 
they  may  not  be  lawfully  joined  together,  to  confels 
it  and  affured,  ic  that  fo  many  as  are  coupled  to¬ 
gether,  other wfiie  than  God’s  w’ord  doth  allow,  are  not 
joined  together  by  God,  neither  is  their  matrimony 
lawful  $”  all  which  is  intended  by  w7ay  of  folemn  no¬ 
tice  to  the  parties,  that  the  vow  they  are  about  to  make 
will  bind  their  consciences  and  authorize  their  cohabi¬ 
tation  only  upon  the  fuppofition  that  no  legal  impedi¬ 
ment  exift.” 

DIURETICS  (from  hoc,  by ,  and  urine  J,  medi¬ 
cines  w'hich  provoke  a  difcharge  by  urine. 

Such  is  water  drank  plentifully  \  w'hite  wine  drank 
in  a  morning  \  alkaline  falts  of  all  kinds  ;  fea  fait,  fal 
gemmae,  nitre,  borax,  alum,  tartar,  fal  ammoniac,, 
whey,  four  milk,  lemon  juice,  &c.  Aqueous  liquors 
are  generally  diuretic,  efpecially  if  mixed  with  fait, 
and  drank  cold.  Fermented  liquors  are  the  leaft  diu¬ 
retic  of  all  ;  and  the  lefs  fo,  as  they  are  the  fatter. 
Sharp  thin  four  wines,  Rhenifh,  See.  as  alfo  acid  fpirits 
of  vinegar,  fait,  fulphur,  alum,  vitriol,  Sec.  afparagus, 
bitter  almonds,  fmallage,  eryngium,  eupatorium,  faffa- 
fras,  Sec.  are  all  diuretics. 

DIURNAL,  in  Jfronomy ,  fomething  relating  to 
day;  in  oppofition  to  noBurnal ,  which  regards  the 

night.  .  .... 

DIVUS,  Dita,  in  antiquity,  appellations  given  to, 

mea. 
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men  and  women  who  had  been  deified,  or  placed  in 
the  number  of  the  gods.  See  Deification,  &c. 

Hence  it  is,  that  on  medals  ftruck  for  the  confecra- 
tion  of  an  emperor  or  emprefs,  they  give  them  the 
title  of  divus  or  diva  :  for  example,  DIVUS  JULIUS. 
DIVO  ANTONINO  PIO.  DIVO  PIG.  DIVO 
CLAUDIO.  DIVA  FAUSTINA  AUG.  &c. 
DIZZINESS,  in  Medicine .  See  Vertigo. 

DO,  in  Mujic ,  a  note  of  the  Italian  fcale,  corre- 
fponriing  to  ut  of  the  common  gammut.  See  Music. 

DOBSON,  William,  an  eminent  Englifh  portrait 
and  hiftory  painter,  born  at  London  in  1610.  He 
ferved  an  apprenticefhip  with  one  Peck,  a  ftationer 
and  pi£lure-dealer  ;  and  owed  his  improvement  to  the 
copying  fome  pi&ures  of  Titian  and  Van  Dyck,  whole 
manner  he  always  retained.  He  had  farther  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  latter  of  thefe  artifts  ;  for  it  is  faid,  that  a 
piflure  of  his  painting  being  expofed  at  a  fliop  on 
Snow  hill,  Van  Dyck  palling  by  was  ft  ruck  with  it 
exceedingly  ;  and  inquiring  after  the  author,  found  him 
at  work  in  a  poor  garret.  Van  Dyck  had  the  gene- 
rofity  to  equip  him  in  a  manner  Finable  to  his  merit. 
He  prefented  him  to  King  Charles  I.  who  took  him  un¬ 
der  his  prote&ion,  kept  him  with  him  at  Oxford  all 
the  time  his  majefty  continued  in  that  city,  and  not 
only  fat  to  him  feveral  times  for  his  picture,  but  caufed 
the  prince  of  Wales,  Prince  Rupert,  and  moft  of  the 
lords  of  his  court,  to  do  fo  too.  Mr  Dodfon,  how¬ 
ever,  being  fomewhat  loofe  and  irregular  in  his  way  of 
life,  was  far  from  improving  the  many  opportunities 
he  had  of  making  his  fortune  ;  and  died  very  poor  in 
1647,  at  his  houfe  in  St  Martin’s  Lane. 

DOBUNI,  or  Boduni  5  an  ancient  people  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  who  poffeffed  the  territory  which  now  forms  the 
counties  of  Oxford  and  Gloucefter.  Both  the  names 
of  this  Britifh  nation  feem  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  low  lituation  of  a  great  part  of  the  country  which 
they  inhabited  :  for  both  Dtron  and  Bodun  fignify 
“  profound”  or  “  low,”  in  the  ancient  language  of 
Gaul  and  Britain.  The  Dobuni  are  not  mentioned 
among  the  Britifh  nations  who  refilled  the  Romans 
under  Julius  Caefar,  which  was  probably  owing  to  the 
diftance  of  their  country  from  the  fcene  of  aftion  ;  anti 
before  the  next  invafion  under  Claudius,  they  had  been 
fo  much  oppreffed  by  their  ambitious  neighbours  the 
Cattivellauni,  that  they  fubmitted  with  pleafure  to  the 
Romans,  in  order  to  be  delivered  from  that  oppreftion. 
Cogidunus,  who  was  at  that  time  (as  his  name  im¬ 
ports)  prince  of  the  Dobuni,  recommended  himfelf  fo 
effectually  to  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  by 
his  ready  fubmiftion,  and  other  means,  that  he  was  not 
only  continued  in  the  government  of  his  own  territo¬ 
ries,  but  had  fome  other  Fates  put  under  his  authority. 
This  prince  lived  fo  long,  and  remained  fo  fteady  a 
friend  and  ally  to  the  Romans,  that  his  fubjeCts,  be¬ 
ing  habituated  to  their  obedience  in  his  time,  never 
revolted,  nor  ftood  in  need  of  many  forts  or  forces  to 
keep  them  in  fubjeClion.  This  is  certainly  the  reafon 
that  we  meet  with  fo  few  Roman  towns  and  ftations  in 
the  country  anciently  inhabited  by  the  Dobuni.  The 
Durocornovium  of  Antoninus,  and  the  Corinium  of 
Ptolemy,  are  believed  by  antiquaries  to  have  been  the 
fame  place,  the  capital  of  the  Dobuni,  and  fituated  at 
Cirencefter  in  Gloucefterlhire,  where  there  are  many 
marks  of  a  Roman  ftation.  Clevum  or  Glevum,  in  the 


thirteenth  iter  of  Antoninus,  ftood  where  the  city  of  Doretas 
Gloucefter  now  Hands  ;  and  Abone,  in  the  fourteenth  B 
iter,  was  probably  fituated  at  Avinton  on  the  Severn,  yards 
The  country  of  the  Dobuni  was  comprehended  in  the  ■  .  _ 

Roman  province  Britannia  Prima. 

DOCETiE  (from  to  appear )>  in  ecclefiafti- 

cal  hiftory,  the  followers  of  Julius  Caflianus,  one  of  the 
Valentinian  fed,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fecond  cen- 
tuiy,  who  revived  a  notion  that  had  been  adopted  by 
a  branch  of  the  Gnoftics,  againft"  whom  St  John,  Ig¬ 
natius,  and  Polycarp,  had  afferted  the  truth  of  the  in¬ 
carnation.  They  believed  and  taught,  as  their  name 
imports,  that  the  aClions  and  fufferings  of  Jtfus  Chrift 
“were  not  in  reality,  but  only  in  appearance. 

DOC  I  MAS  I  A,  in  Greek  antiquity,  a  probation  of 
the  magiftrates  and  perfons  employed  in  public  bufi- 
nefs  at  Athens.  It  was  performed  publicly  in  the  fo¬ 
rum,  where  they  were  obliged  to  give  account  of 
themfelves  and  their  part  life  before  certain  judges. 

Among  feveral  queftions  propofed  to  them,  we  find  the 
following  :  Whether  they  had  been  dutiful  to  their  pa¬ 
rents,  had  ferved  in  the  wars,  and  had  a  competent 
eftate  ? 

DOCIMASTIC  art,  a  name  given  to  the  art  of 
eflaying  by  operations  in  fmall,  the  nature  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  metallic  or  other  matters  which  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  from  mineral  or  other  compound  bodies.  See  Re¬ 
fining  and  Metallurgy. 

DOCIMENUM  marmor,  a  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  a  fpecies  of  marble  of  a  bright  and  clear 
white,  much  ufed  in  large  and  fumptuous  buildings, 
fuch  as  temples  and  the  like.  It  had  its  name  from 
Docimenos ,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  afterwards  called  Synaia  ; 
near  which  it  was  dug,  and  from  whence  it  was  fent 
to  Rome.  It  was  accounted  little  inferior  to  the  Pa¬ 
rian  in  colour,  but  not  capable  of  fo  elegant  a  polifh  5 
whence  it  was  lefs  ufed  by  the  ftatuaries,  or  in  other 
fmaller  works.  The  emperor  Adrian  is  faid  to  have 
ufed  this  marble  in  building  the  temple  of  Jupiter  ; 
and  many  others  of  the  great  works  of  the  Romans 
are  of  it. 

DOCK,  in  Botany .  See  Rumex,  Botany  Index, 

Dock,  in  the  manege,  is  ufed  for  a  large  cafe  of 
leather,  as  long  as  the  dock  of  a  horfe’s  tail,  which 
ferves  it  for  a  cover.  The  French  call  the  dock 
troujfequeue .  It  is  made  faft  by  ftraps  to  the  crupper, 
and  has  leathern  thongs  that  pafs  between  his  thighs, 
and  along  his  Hanks  to  the  faddle  ftraps,  .in  order  to 
keep  the  tail  tight,  and  to  hinder  it  from  whifking, 
about. 

Dock,  in  maritime  affairs,  a  fort  of  broad  and  deep 
trench  formed  on  the  fide  of  a  harbour,  or  on  the 
banks  of  a  river;  and  commodioufly  fitted  either  to 
build  ftiips  or  receive  them  to  be  repaired  and  breamed 
therein.  Thefe  forts  of  docks  have  generally  ftrong 
flood-gates  to  prevent  the  flux  of  the  tide  from  enter¬ 
ing  the  dock  while  the  fhip  is  under  repaii. _ There 

are  likewife  docks  of  another  kind,  called  wet  docks, 
where  a  fhip  can  only  be  cleaned  during  the  recefs  of 
the  tide,  or  in  the  interval  between  the  time  when  the 
tide  left  her  dry  aground,  and  the  period  when  it  a- 
gain  reaches  her  by  the  return  of  the  flood.  Docks 
of  the  latter  kind  are  not  furnifhed  with  the  ufual  ftood-  - 
gates. 

DoCK-Yardr,  certain  magazines  containing  all  forts> 
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3o&or.  of  naval  ftores  and  timber  for  (hip-building.  In  Eng- 
land,  the  royal  dock-yards  are  at  Chatham,  Portfmourn, 
Plymouth,  Deptford,  Woolwich,  and  Sheernefs.  Hts 
majefty’s  (hips  and  veffels  of  war  are  generally  moored 
at  thefe  ports  during  the  time  of  peace  ;  and  fuch  as 
want  repairing  are  taken  into  the  docks,  examined,  and 
refitted  for  fervice. 

The  principal  dock-yards  are  governed  by  a  com- 
mifiioner,  refident  at  the  port  ;  who  fuperintends  all 
the  mufters  of  the  officers,  artificers,  and  labourers,  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  dock-yard  and  ordinary.  He  alfo  con- 
trouls  their  payments  therein  ;  examines  their  accounts; 
contradls,  and  draw  bills  on  the  navy  office  to  fupply 
the  deficiency  of  ftores  5  and,  finally,  regulates  what¬ 
ever  belongs  to  the  dock-yard,  maintaining  due  order 
in  the  refpedlive  offices. 

Thefe  yards  are  generally  fupplied  from  the  northern 
crowns  with  hemp,  pitch,  tar.  rofin,  canvas,  oak  plank, 
and  feveral  other  fpecies.  With  regard  to  the  malts, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  largeft  fize,  they  are  ufually 
imported  from  New  England. 

DOCTOR,  a  perfon  who  has  paffed  all  the  degrees 
of  a  faculty,  and  is  empowered  to  teach  or  pradhfe  the 
*  fame  :  thus  we  fay,  doftor  in  divinity,  doaor  in  phy- 
fic,  dodlor  of  laws. 

The  eftabliihment  of  the  doBorate,  fuch  as  now  in 
ufe  among  us,  is  ordinarily  attributed  to  Irnenus,  who 
himfelf  drew  up  the  formulary.  The  firft  ceremony 
of  this  kind  was  performed  at  Bologna,  in  the  per  on 
of  Bulgarus,  who  began  to  profefs  the  Roman  law, 
and  on  that  occafion  wasfolemnly  promoted  to  the  doc¬ 
tor  ax*  i.  e.  inftalled  juris  utriufque  doBer .  But  the  cu- 
ftom  was  foon  transferred  from  the  faculty  of  law  to 
that  of  theology  ;  the  firft  inftance  whereof  was  given 
in  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  where  Peter  Lombard  and 
Gilbert  de  la  Portree,  the  two  chief  divines  of  thole 
days,  were  created  doftors  in  theology,  facrct  theologia 
doBores . 

Spelman  takes  the  title  of  doaor  not  to  have  com¬ 
menced  till  after  the  publication  of  Lombard  s  ien- 
tences,  about  the  year  1140;  and  affirms,  that  luch 
as  explained  that  work  to  their  fcholars  were  the  firlt 
that  had  the  appellation  of  doaors.  Others  go  much 
hivher,  and  hold  Bede  to  have  been  the  firft  doaor  at 
Cambridge,  and  John  de  Beverley  at  Oxford,  which 
latter  died  in  the  year  721.  But  Spelman  will  not  al¬ 
low  dodor  to  have  been  the  name  of  any  title  or  de¬ 
gree  in  England  till  the  reign  of  King  John,  about  the 

^To'paft'doaor  in  divinity  at  Oxford,  it  is  neceffary 
the  candidate  have  been  four  years  bachelor  of  divinity. 
For  dodor  of  laws,  he  muft  have  been  feven  years  in 
the  univerfity  to  commence  bachelor  of  law ;  five  years 
after  which  he  may  be  admitted  dodor  of  laws.  O- 
therwife,  in  three  years  after  taking  the  degree  of 
mafter  of  arts,  he  may  take  the  degree  of  bachelor  in 
law ;  and  in  four  years  more,  that  of  LL.  D.  which 
fame  method  and  time  are  likewife  required  to  pals  the 

degree  of  doftor  in  phyfic. 

At  Cambridge,  to  take  the  degree  of  doctor  in  di¬ 
vinity  it  is  required  the  candidate  have  been  jeven 
years  bachelor  of  divinity.  Though  in  feveral  of  the 
colleges  the  taking  of  the  bachelor  of  divinity’s  degree 
is  difpenfed  with,  and  they  may  go  out  per  faltum. To 
commence  doftor  in  laws,  the  candidate  muft  have 
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been  five  years  bachelor  of  law,  or  feven  years  mafter  Dortor  of 
of  arts.  To  pafs  dodor  in  phyfic,  he  muft  have  been  the  |(aw 
bachelor  in  phyfic  five  years,  or  (even  years  mafter  of 
arts.  A  dodor  of  the  civil  law  may  exercife  ecclefi-^ 
aftical  jurifdidion,  though  a  laymen,  ftat.  37  Hen- 
VII.  cap.  17.  fed.  4. 

Doctor  of  t he  Law ,  a  title  of  honour  among  the 
Jews.  The  mveftiture,  if  we  may  fo  fay,  of  this  order, 
was  performed  by  putting  a  key  and  table  book,  in 
their  hands ;  which  is  what  fome  authors  imagine  our 
Saviour  had  in  view,  Luke  xi.  $2,  when,  fpeaking  of 
the  dodors  of  the  law,  he  fays,  “  Wo  unto  you,  doc¬ 
tors  of  the  law,  for  you  have  taken  away  the  key  ot 
knowledge  :  you  entered  not  in  yourfelves,  and  them 
that  were  entering  you  hindered. 

Doctor  of  the  Church ,  a  title  given  to  certain  of  the 
fathers  whole  doctrines  and  opinions  have  been  the  moft 
generally  followed  and  authorized.  We  ufually  reckon 
four  dodors  of  the  Greek  church,  and  three  of  the 
Latin.  The  firft  are,  St  Athanafius,  St  Bafil,  St  Gre¬ 
gory  Nazianzen,  and  St  Chryfoftom.  The  latter  are 
St  Jerome,  St  Auguftine,  and  Gregory  the  Great.  In 
the  Roman  breviary  there  is  a  particular  office  for  the 
dodors.  It  only  differs  from  that  of  the  confeffors,  by 
the  anthem  of  the  Magnificat,  and  the  leffons. 

Doctor,  is  alfo  an  appellation  adjoined  to  feveral 
fpecific  epithets,  expreffing  the  merit  of  fome  of  the 
fchoolmen  :  thus,  Alexander  Hales  is  called  the  irre¬ 
fragable  dodor  ;  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  angelic  dodor  ; 

St  Bonaventure,  the  feraphic  dodor;  John  Duns  Sco- 
tus,  the  fubtile  dodor ;  Raimond  Lully,  the  illuminat¬ 
ed  dodor  ;  Roger  Bacon  the  admirable  dodor,  &c. 

Doctor,  (A 9  in  the  Greek  church,  is  a  par¬ 
ticular  officer,  appointed  to  interpret  part  of  the  fcrip- 
tures.  He  who  interprets  the  golpels,  is  called  doBor 
of  the  Gofpels  ;  he  who  interprets  St  Paul's  Epiftles, 
doBor  of  the  Apofle;  he  who  interprets  the  Pfalms, 
doBor  of  the  PJ alter. 

Doctors  Commons  %  See  College  of  Civilians • 
DOCUMENT,  in  Law,  fome  written  monument 
produced  in  any  thing  aflerted.  # 

DODARTIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
didynamia  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  40th  order,  PerfonaUe.  See  Botany 

DODD,  Dr  William,  an  unfortunate  Englifh  di¬ 
vine,  eldeft  fon  of  the  Rev.  William  Dodd,  many  years 
vicar  of  Bourne  in  Lincolnlhire,  was  born  May  29. 

1729.  He  was  lent,  at  the  age  of  16,  to  the  uni¬ 
verfity  of  Cambridge;  and  admitted  in  the  year  1745 
a  fizer  of  Clare-Hall.  In  1749*5°  he  took  the  de£ree 
of  B.  A.  with  great  honour,  being  upon  that  occafion 
in  the  lift  of  wranglers.  Leaving  the  univerfity,  he 
imprudently  married  a  Mifs  Mary  Perkins  in  1751, 
was  ordained  a  deacon  the  fame  year,  pneft  in  x753* 
and  foon  became  a  celebrated  and  popular  preacher. 

His  firft  preferment  was  the  le&ureftnp  of  Weft-Ham 
In  17^4  he  alfo  was  chofen  ledurer  of  St  Olave’s, 
Hart-ftreet;  and  in  1757  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
at  Cambridge.  On  the  foundation  of  the  Magdalen 
Hofpital  in  1758,  he  was  a  ftrenuous  fupporter  of  that 
charity,  and  foon  after  became  preacher  at  the  chapel 
of  it.  Bv  the  patronage  of  Biftiop  Squire,  he  m  1763 
obtained  a  prebend  of  Brecon,  and  by  the  intereft  ot 
fome  city  friends  procured  himfelf  to  be  appointed  one 
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Dodder,  of  the  king’s  chaplains  ;  foon  after  which,  he  had  the 
Doddridge.  education  of  the  prefent  earl  of  Chefterfield  commit- 
Wr-~v  te(j  tQ  ^*s  care#  In  1766  he  went  to  Cambridge  and 
took  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  At  this  period,  the  efti- 
mation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  world  was  fufficient 
to  give  him  the  expe&ations  of  preferment,  and  hopes 
of  riches  and  honours;  and  thefe  he  might  probably  have 
acquired,  had  he  pofleffed  a  common  portion  of  pru¬ 
dence  and  difcretion.  But,  impatient  of  his  fituation, 
and  eager  for  advancement,  he  rafhly  fell  upon  means 
which  in  the  end  were  the  occafion  of  his  ruin.  On 
the  living  of  St  George,  Hanover  Square,  becoming 
vacant,  he  wrote  an  anonymous  letter  to  the  chancel¬ 
lor’s  lady,  offering  3000  guineas  if  by  her  affiftance  he 
was  promoted  to  it.  This  being  traced  to  him,  com¬ 
plaint  was  immediately  made  to  the  king,  and  Dr  Dodd 
was  difmiffed  with  difgrace  from  his  office  of  chaplain. 
From  this  period  he  lived  negle&ed,  if  not  defpifed  ; 
and  his  extravagance  Hill  continuing,  he  became  in- 
Nkbol's  volved  in  difficulties,  which  tempted  him  to  forge  a 
Anecdotes  of  fro m  his  late  pupil  Lord  Chefterfield,  Feb.  4. 
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1777,  for  4200I.  which  he  a&ually  received  :  but  be¬ 
ing  dcte&ed,  he  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  found 
guilty,  and  received  fentence  of  death  ;  and  in  fpite 
of  every  application  for  mercy,  was  executed  at  Ty¬ 
burn,  June  27.  1777.  Dr  Dodd  was  a  voluminous 
writer,  and  poffeffed  confiderable  abilities,  with  little 
judgment  and  much  vanity.  An  accurate  lift  of  his  va¬ 
rious  writings  is  prefixed  to  his  “  Thoughts  in  Prifon,” 
edit.  1781. 

DODDER.  See  Cuscuta,  Botany  Index . 

DODDRIDGE,  Philip,  D.  D.  an  eminent  Pref- 
bytcrian  minifter,  was  the  fon  of  Daniel  Doddridge  an 
oilman  in  London,  where  he  was  born  on  the  26th  of 
June  1702;  and  having  completed  the  ftudy  of  the 
claffics  in  feveral  fchools,  was  in  1719  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  the  reverend  Air  John  Jenningsy  who 
kept  an  academy  at  Kilworth  in  Leceifterfhire.  He  was 
fir  ft  fettled  as  a  minifter  at  Kilworth,  where  he  preach¬ 
ed  to  a  fmall  congregation  in  an  obfeure  village  :  but, 
on  Mr  Jennings’s  death,  fucceeded  to  the  care  of  his 
academy  ;  and  foon  after  was  chofen  minifter  of  a  large 
congregation  of  Dilfenters  at  Northampton,  to  which 
he  removed  his  academy,  and  where  the  number  of  his 
pupils  increafed.  He  inftru6ted  his  pupils  with  the 
freedom  and  tendernefs  of  a  father  ;  and  never  expelled 
nor  defired  that  they  fhould  blindly  follow  his  fenti- 
ments,  but  encouraged  them  to  judge  for  themfelves. 
He  checked  any  appearance  of  bigotry  and  uncha- 
ritablenefs,  and  endeavoured  to  cure  them  by  {bowing 
what  might  be  faid  in  defence  of  thofe  principles  they 
diftiked.  He  died  at  Lifbon,  whither  he  went  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health  ;  and  his  remains  were  interred 
in  the  burying-ground  belonging  to  the  Britiffi  fa£lory 
there,  and  a  handfome  monument  was  ere£led  to  his 
memory  in  the  meeting-houfe  at  Northampton,  at  the 
expence  of  the  congregation,  on  which  is  an  epitaph 
written  by  Gilbert  Weft,  Efq.  He  wrote,  1.  Free 
Thoughts  on  the  moft  probable  means  of  reviving  the 
Diflfenting  Intereft.  2.  The  Life  of  Colonel  James 
Gardiner.  3.  Sermons  on  the  Education  of  Children. 

4.  The  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  Religion  in  the  Soul. 

5.  The  Family  Expofitor,  in  6  vols  4to,  Sec.  And  fince 
the  author’s  death,  a  volume  o*  his  Hymns  have  been 
publiftied,  and  his  Theological  Leftures.  Several  of 


his  works  have  been  tranflated  into  Dutch,  German,  Dodecagon 

and  French.  Dodona. 

DODECAGON,  in  Geometry ,  a  regular  polygon  u-Ly—j 
confifting  of  twelve  equal  fides  and  angles. 

DODECAHEDRON,  in  Geometry,  one  of  the 
platonic  bodies,  or  regular  folids,  contained  under 
twelve  equal  and  regular  pentagons. 

DODECANDRIA,  (from  idioca,  tivefoe ,  and  uv^9 
a  man )  ■,  the  name  of  the  eleventh  clafs  in  Linnaeus’s 
fexual  fyftem,  confiftihg  of  plants  with  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  that  according  to  the  title,  have  twelve  (lami¬ 
na  or  male  organs.  This  clafs  however,  is  not  limited 
with  refpe£l  to  the  number  of  (lamina.  Alany  genera 
have  fixteen,  eighteen,  and  even  nineteen  (lamina  ;  the 
elfential  chara£ler  feems  to  be,  that,  in  the  clafs  in  que- 
ftion,  the  (lamina,  however  numerous,  are  inferted  into 
the  receptacle  ;  whereas  in  the  next  clafs,  icofandria, 
which  is  as  little  determined  in  point  of  number  as  the 
prefent,  they  are  attached  to  the  infide  of  the  calyx  or 
flowcr-cup. 

The  orders  in  this  clafs,  which  are  fix,  are  founded 
upon  the  number  of  the  ftyles,  or  female  organs.  A- 
farabacca,  mangoftan,  ftorax,  purple  loofeftrife,  wild 
Syrian  rue,  and  purflain,  have  only  one  ftyle  ;  agrimony 
and  heliocarpus  have  two;  burning  thorny  plant,  and 
baftard  rocket,  three  ;  glinus ,  five  ;  illictum ,  eight ;  and 
houfe  leek,  twelve. 

DODECAS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  do- 
decandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

DODECATHEON,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  pentandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  21  ft  order,  Precice.  See  Botany 
Index. 

DODO.  See  Didus,  Ornithology  Index. 

DODONA,  a  town  of  Thefprotia  in  Epirus,  or 
(according  to  others)  in  Theffaly.  There  was  in  its 
neighbourhood  a  celebrated  oracle  of  Jupiter.  The 
town  and  temple  of  the  god  were  firft  built  by  Deu¬ 
calion,  after  the  univerfal  deluge.  It  was  fuppofed  to 
be  the  moft  ancient  oracle  of  all  Greece  ;  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  traditions  of  the  Egyptians  mentioned  by- 
Herodotus,  it  was  founded  by  a  dove.  T  wo  black 
doves,  as  he  relates,  took  their  flight  from  the  city  of 
Thebes  in  5%ypt  ;  one  of  which  flew  to  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  and  the  other  to  Dodona,  where 
with  a  human  voice  they  acquainted  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  that  Jupiter  had  confeerated  the  ground, 
which  in  future  would  give  oracles.  The  extenfive 
grove  which  furrounded  Jupiter’s  temple  was  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  prophecy  ;  and  oracles  were  frequent¬ 
ly  delivered  by  the  (acred  oaks  and  the  doves  which  in¬ 
habited  the  place.  This  fabulous  tradition  of  the  ora¬ 
cular  power  of  the  doves  is  explained  by  Herodotus, 
who  obferves  that  fome  Phenicians  carried  away  two 
prieftefies  from  Egypt,  one  of  which  went  to  fix  her 
refidence  at  Dodona,  where  the  oracle  was  eftabliftied. 

It  may  farther  be  obferved,  that  the  fable  might  have 
been  founded  upon  the  double  meaning  of  the  word 
TiXiidi  which  fignifies  doves  in  moft  parts  of  Greece, 
while  in  the  dialed  of  the  Epirots  it  implies  old  wo¬ 
men.  In  ancient  times  the  oracles  were  delivered  by 
the  murmuring  of  a  neighbouring  fountain  ;  but  the 
cuftom  was  afterwards  changed.  Large  kettles  were 
fufpended  in  the  air  near  a  brazen  ftatue,  which  held 
a  lafti  in  its  hand.  When  the  wind  blew  ftrong,  the 
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Bodona  ftatue  was  agitated  and  ftruck  againft  one  of  the  ket- 
Jl  tics,  which  communicated  the  motion  to  all  the  reft, 

0v  ,  and  raifed  that  clattering  and  difcordant  din,  which 
continued  for  a  while.,  and  from  which  the  artifice  of 
the  priefts  drew  the  predi&ions.  Some  fuppofe  that 
the  noife  was  occafioned  by  the  (halting  of  the  leaves 
and  boughs  of  an  old  oak,  which  the  fuperftition  of 
the  people  frequently  confulted,  and  from  which  they 
pretended  to  receive  oracles.  It  may  be  obfeived, 
with  more  probability.,  that  the  oracles  were  delivered 
by  the  priefts,  who,  by  artfully  concealing  themfelves 
behind  the  oaks,  gave  occafion  to  the  fuperflitious 
multitude  to  believe  that  the  trees  were  endowed 
with  the  power  of  prophecy.  As  the  (hip  Argo  was 
built  with  fome  of  the  oaks  of  the  foreft  of  Dodona, 
there  were  fome  beams  which  gave  oracles  to  the  Ar¬ 
gonauts,  and  warned  them  againft  the  approach  of 
calamity.  Within  the  foreft  of  Dodona  there  was 
a  ftream  and  a  fountain  of  cool  water  which  had  the 
power  of  lighting  a  torch  as  foon  as  it  touched  it. 
This  fountain  was  totally  dry  at  noon  day,  and  was  re- 
ftored  to  its  full  courfe  at  midnight,  from  which  time 
till  the  following  noon  it  began  to  decreafe,  and  at 
the  ufual  hour  was  again  deprived  of  its  waters.  The 
oracles  of  Dodona  were  generally  delivered  by  women. 

DGDON/EA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
o£landria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

DODONI AN,  ( Dodonceus ,)  in  antiquity,  an  epithet 
'given  to  Jupiter,  becaufe  he  w7as  worfhipped  in  a  temple 
built  in  the  foreft  of  Dodona,  where  was  the  moft  fa¬ 
mous,  and  (it  is  faid)  the  moft  ancient,  oracle  of  all 
Greece.  See  Dodon^. 

DODONIDES,  the  priefteffes  who  gave  oracles  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  Dodona.  According  to  fome 
traditions  the  temple  was  originally  inhabited  by  feven 
daughters  of  Atlas,  who  nurfed  Bacchus.  Their  names 
were  Ambrofia,  Eudora,  Pafithoe,  Pytho,  Plexaure, 
Coronis,  Tythe  or  Tyche.  In  the  latter  ages  the  ora¬ 
cles  were  always  delivered  by  three  old  women  ;  which 
cuftom  was  firft  eftablifhed  when  Jupiter  enjoyed  the 
company  of  Dione,  wrhom  he  permitted  to  receive  di¬ 
vine  honour  in  his  temple  at  Dodona.  T  he  Boeotians 
were  the  only  people  of  Greece  who  received  their  ora¬ 
cles  at  Dodona  from  men,  for  reafons  which  Strabo, 

1.  9.  fully  explains. 

DODRANS,  in  antiquity,  three-fourths  of  the  as. 
See  the  article  As. 

DODSLEY,  Robert,  an  eminent  bookfeller,  and 
ingenious  writer,  born  at  Mansfield  in  Nottingham- 
fhire,  in  the  year  1703.  He  was  not  indebted  to 
education  for  his  literary  fame,  being  originally  a  li¬ 
very  fervant  *,  but  his  natural  genius,  and  early  paftion 
for  reading,  foon  elevated  him  to  a  fuperior  ftation. 
He  wrote  an  elegant  little  fatirical  farce  called  77je  Hoy- 
fbop,  which  was  a&ed  with  applaufe  in  1735,  and  which 
'recommended  him  to  the  patronage  of  Mr  Pope.  The 
following  year  he  produced  the  King  and  Miller  of 
Mansfield.  The  profits  of  thefe  tw'O  farces  enabled 
him  to  commence  bookfeller,  and  his  own  merit  pro¬ 
cured  him  eminence  in  that  profeftion.  He  wrote  fome 
other  dramatic  pieces,  and  publifhed  a  colle&ion  of  his 
works  in  one  vol.  8vo,  under  the  modeft  title  of  Trifles  5 
which  was  followed  by  Public  Virtue,  a  poem  in  4to. 
JVlr  Dodfley  was  the  author  of  the  Economy  of  Hu- 
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man  Life,  a  work  which  acquired  confiderable  cele¬ 
brity  ;  but  for  this,  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  in¬ 
debted  to  the  miftaken  opinion  which  long  prevailed  , 
of  its  being  the  production  of  Lord  Cherfterfield. 

DODWELL,  Henry,  a  very  learned  controverfial 
writer,  born  at  Dublin,  but  of  Englifh  extraction,  in 
1641.  He  wrote  an  incredible  number  of  traCls  :  but 
his  fervices  w7ere  fo  little  acknowledged,  that  Bifhop 
Burnet  and  others  accufe  him  of  doing  more  hurt  than 
good  to  the  caufe  of  Chriftianity,  by  his  indifcreet  love 
of  paradoxes  and  novelties,  and  thus  expofing  himfelf 
to  the  feoffs  of  unbelievers.  His  pamphlet  on  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  foul  gave  rife  to  the  w^ell  known  con- 
troverfy  between  Mr  Collins  and  Dr  Clark  on  that  fub- 
je£L  He  died  in  171 1. 

DOESBURG,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in 
the  county  of  Zutphen  and  province  of  Guelderland. 

It  is  fmall,  but  well  peopled,  and  very  ftrong  both  by 
art  and  nature,  having  the  river  Yffel  on  one  fide,  and 
a  morafs  on  the  other,  and  is  only  to  be  approached  by 
a  narrow7  neck  of  land.  E.  Long.  5.  55.  N»  Lat.  52.  3* 

DOG,  in  Zoology ,  an  animal  remarkable  for  its 
natural  docility,  fidelity,  and  affe&ion  for  his  mafter } 
which  qualities  mankind  are  careful  to  improve  for 
their  own  advantage.  Thefe  ufeful  creatures  guard  our 
houfes,  gardens,  and  cattle,  with  fpirit  and  vigilance. 

By  their  help  we  are  enabled  to  take  not  only  beads, 
but  birds  \  and  to  purfue  game  both  over  land  and 
through  the  waters.  In  fome  northern  countries,  they 
ferve  to  draw  fledges,  and  are  alfo  employed  to  carry 
burdens.  In  feveral  parts  of  Africa,  China,  and  by 
the  Weft  Indian  negroes,  dogs  are  eaten,  and  account¬ 
ed  excellent  food.  Nay,  we  have  the  teftimony  of  Mr 
Forfter,  that  dogs  ftefh,  in  tafte,  exaCUy  refembles  mut¬ 
ton*.  They  were  alfo  ufed  as  food  by  the  Romans, 
and  long  before  them  by  the  Greeks,  as  we  learn  from  *  See  AmU 
feveral  treatifes  of  Hippocrates.  In  the  prefent  times,  rtca  N° 90. 
their  (kins,  dreffed  with  the  hair  on,  are  ufed  in  muffs, 
made  into  a  kind  of  bufkins  for  perfons  in  the  gout, 
and  for  other  purpofes.  Prepared  in  another  way,  they 
are  ufed  for  ladies  gloves,  and  the  linings  of  mafks,  be¬ 
ing  thought  to  make  the  fkin  peculiarly  wdiite  and 
fmooth.  The  French  import  many  of  thefe  fkins  from 
Scotland,  under  a  fmall  duty.  Here,  wdien  tanned, 
they  ferve  for  upper  leathers  for  neat  pumps.  Dogs 
fkins  dreffed  are  exported  under  a  fmall,  and  imported 
under  a  high  duty.  The  French  import  from  Denmark 
large  quantities  of  dogs  hair,  both  white  and  black. 

The  laft  is  efteemed  the  beft,  and  is  worked  up  in  the 
black  lift  of  a  particular  kind  of  woollen  cloth  j  but  is 
not  ufed,  as  many  have  fuppofed,  in  making  of  hats, 
being  entirely  unfit  for  this  purpofe. 

With  regard  to  the  qualities  of  dogs,  thofe  bred  in 
the  ifland  of  Britain  are  juftly  reckoned  fuperior  to  the 
dogs  bred  in  any  other  country.  The  fwiftnefs  of  the 
greyhound  is  amazing  5  as  are  alfo  the  fteadinefs  and 
perfeverance  of  other  hounds  and  beagles  *,  the  boldnefs 
of  terriers  in  unearthing  foxes,  &c.  5  the  fagacity  of 
pointers  and  fetting  dogs,  who  are  taught  a  language 
by  figns  as  intelligible  to  fportfmen  as  fpeech  ;  and  the 
invincible  fpirit  of  a  bull-dog,  wThich  can  be  quelled 
only  by  death. — All  the  nations  in  Europe  not  only  do 
juftice  to  the  fuperior  qualities  of  the  Britifh  dogs,  but 
adopt  our  terms  and  names,  and  thankfully  receive  the 
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creatures  as  prefents. — It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
almoft  every  kind  of  Britifh  dogs  degenerates  in  foreign 
countries  ;  nor  is  it  poffible  to  prevent  this  degeneracy 
by  any  art  whatever. 

For  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  dog,  fee  Canis,  Mam¬ 
malia  Index . 

Chafing  of  Dogs. —  In  order  to  choofe  a  dog  and  bitch 
for  good  whelps,  take  care  that  the  bitch  come  of  a 
generous  kind,  be  well  proportioned,  having  large  ribs 
and  flanks  ;  and  likewife  that  the  dog  be  of  a  good 
breed  and  young,  for  a  young  dog  and  an  old  bitch 
breed  excellent  whelps. 

The  beft  time  for  hounds  nitches,  or  bratches,  to 
he  lined  in,  are  the  months  of  January,  February,  and 
March.  The  bitch  fhould  be  ufed  to  a  kennel,  that 
file  may  like  it  after  her  whelping,  and  (he  ought  to  be 
kept  warm.  Let  the  whelps  be  weaned  after  two 
months  old  ;  and  though  it  be  feme  difficulty  to  choofe 
a  whelp  under  the  dam  that  will  prove  the  beft  of  the 
litter,  yet  fame  approve  that  which  is  laft,  and  account 
him  to  be  the  beft.  Others  remove  the  whelps  from 
the  kennel,  and  lay  them  feverally  and  apart  one  from 
the  other  ;  then  they  watch  which  of  them  the  bitch 
fh'ft  takes  and  carries  into  her  kennel  again,  and  that 
they  fuppofe  to  be  the  beft.  Others  again  imagine 
that  which  weighs  leaft  when  it  fucks  to  be  the  beft: 
this  is  certain,  that  the  lighter  whelp  will  prove  the 
fwifter.  As  foon  as  the  bitch  has  littered,  it  is  proper 
to  choofe  them  you  intend  to  preferve,  and  drown  the 
left:  keep  the  black,  brown,  or  of  one  colour  5  for  the 
fpotted  are  not  much  to  be  efteemed,  though  of  hounds 
the  fpotted  are  to  be  valued. 

Hounds  for  chafe  are  to  be  chofen  by  their  colours. 
The  white,  with  black  ears,  and  a  black  fpot  at  the  fet- 
ting  on  of  the  tail,  are  the  moft  principal  to  compofe  a 
kennel  of,  and  of  goodfeent  and  condition.  The  black 
hound,  or  the  black  tanned,  or  the  all  liver-coloured  or 
all  white  :  the  true  talbots  are  the  beft  of  the  ftronger 
line  ;  the  grizzled,  whether  mixed  or  unmixed,  fo  they 
be  (hag-haired,  are  the  beft  verminers,  and  a  couple 
of  thefe  are  proper  for  a  kennel. — In  ffjort,  take  thefe 
marks  of  a  good  hound  :  That  his  head  be  a  middle 
proportion,  rather  long  than  round  ;  his  noftrils  wide, 
his  ears  large,  his  back  bowed  ;  his  fillet  great,  his 
haunches  large,  thighs  well  truffed,  ham  ftiait,  tail  big 
near  the  reins,  the  reft  (lender  ;  the  leg  big,  the  foie 
of  the  foot  dry,  and  in  the  form  of  that  of  a  fox,  with 
large  claws. 

Keeping  Dogs  in  Health. — As  pointers  and  fpaniels, 
when  good  of  their  kinds  and  well  broken,  are  very 
valuable  to  a  fportfman,  it  is  worth  while  to  take  fome 
care  to  preferve  them  in  health.  This  very  much  de¬ 
pends  on  their  diet  and  lodging  :  fi equent  cleaning 
their  kennels,  and  giving  them  frefh  draw  to  lie  on,  is 
very  neceffary ;  or,  in  fummer  time,  deal  (havings, 
or  fand,  inftead  of  ftraw,  will  check  the  breeding  of 
fleas.  If  you  rub  your  dog  with  chalk,  and  brufli 
and  comb  him  once  or  twrice  a-week,  he  will  thrive 
much  the  better  ;  the  chalk  will  clear  his  ikin  from 
all  greaftnefs,  and  he  will  be  the  lefs  liable  to  be 
mangy.  A  dog  is  of  a  very  hot  nature  :  he  (hould 
therefore  never  be  without  clean  water  by  him,  that 
he  may  drink  when  he  is  thirfty.  In  regard  to  their 
food,  carrion  is  by  no  means  proper  for  them  ;  it  muft 
hurt  their  fenfe  of  fmelling,  on  which  the  excellence 
Vol.  VII.  Part  I. 
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of  thefe  dogs  greatly  depends.  Barley  meal,  the  drofs  Dog-, 
of  wneat  flour,  or  both  mixed  together,  with  broth  or 
fkimmed  milk,  is  very  proper  food.  For  change,  a 
fmall  quantity  of  greaves  from  which  the  tallow  is  *  * 
prefled  by  the  chandlers,  mixed  with  flour,  or  fheep’s 
feet  well  baked  or  boiled,  are  a  very  good  diet  : 
and  when  you  indulge  them  with  flefli,  it  {hould  always 
be  boiled.  In  the  feafon  of  hunting  your  dogs,  it  is 
proper  to  feed  them  in  the  evening  before,  and  give 
them  nothing  in  the  morning  you  intend  to  take  them 
out  except  a  little  milk.  If  you  flop  for  vour  own  re- 
fi  efliment  in  the  day,  you  (hould  alio  refreffi  your  dogs 
with  a  little  bread  and  milk.  It  has  been  already  ob- 
ferved  that  dogs  are  of  a  hot  conffitution  ;  the  greateft 
relief  to  them  in  the  fummer  is  twitch-grafs,  or  dog- 
grafs,  which  is  the  fame  thing.  You  (hould  therefore 
plant  fome  of  it  in  a  place  where  you  can  turn  them  into 
every  morning  ;  they  will  feed  freely  on  it  to  be  cured 
of  the  ficknefs  they  are  fubjed  to,  and  cured  of  any 
extraordinary  heat  of  blood  :  but  unlefs  the  grafs  be  of 
this  fort,  it  will  have  no  effech 
_  Difeafes  of  Dogs. —  1.  Bites  and  Stings.  If  dogs  are 
bitteii  by  any  venomous  creatures,  as  fnakes,  ad¬ 
ders,  &c.  fqueeze  out  the  blood,  and  wafh  the  place 
with  fait  and  urine;  then  lay  a  plafter  to  it  made  of 
calamint,  pounded  in  a  mortar,  with  turpentine  and 
yellow  wax,  till  it  come  to  a  falve.  If  you  give  your 
dog  fome  of  the  juice  of  calamint  to  drink  in  milk,  it 
will  be  good  ;  or  aji  ounce  of  treacle  diflolved  in  fome 
fweet  wine. 

2.  Mange. — .Dogs  are  fubjeft  to  the  mange  from 
being  fed  too  high,  and  allowed  no  exercife  or  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  refrelhing  themfelves  with  dog-grafs ;  or 
by  being  ftarved  at  home,  which  will  caufe  ^thern  to 
eat  the  vileft  fluff  abroad,  fuch  as  carrion,  or  even  hu¬ 
man  excrement  :  or  by  want  of  water,  and  femetimes 
by  not  being  kept  clean  in  their  kennel,  or  by  founder¬ 
ing  and  melting  in  their  greafe.  Either  of  thefe  will 
heat  the  blood  to  a  great  degree,  which  will  have  a 
tendency  to  make  them  mangy.  The  cure  may  be  cf- 
fe&ed  by  giving  ffone  brimffone  powdered  fine,  either 
in  milk  or  mixed  up  with  butter,  and  rubbing  them 
well  every  day  for  a  week  with  an  ointment  made  of 
fome  of  the  brimffone  and  pork  lard,  to  which  add  a 
fmall  quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine.  Or,  boil  four 
ounces  of  quickfilver  in  two  quarts  of  water  to  half  the 
quantity  ;  bathe  them  every  day  with  this  water,  and 
let  them  have  fome  of  it  to  lick  till  the  cure  is  perfeft- 
ed.  Or,  a  fmall  quantity  of  trooper’s  ointment  rubbed 
on  the  parts  on  its  firft  appearance  will  cure  it.  It 
will  alfo  free  loufy  puppies  from  their  lice.  Or,  take 
two  ounces  of  euphorbium  5  flour  of  fulphur,  Flan¬ 
ders  oil  of  bays,  and  foft  foap,  each  four  ounces. 

Anoint  and  rub  your  dog  with  it  every  other  day  ; 
give  him  warm  milk,  ancj  no  water%  qqie  cure  wi]] 
performed  in  about  a  week.  The  following  receipt  is 
alfo  faid  to  be  efficacious.  Take  two  handfuls  of  wild 
creffes,  and  as  much  elecampane,  and  alfo  of  the  leaves 
and  loots  of  roerb  and  forrel,  and  two  pounds  of  the 
roots  of  fodrels ;  boil  all  thefe  well  together  in  lye 
and  vinegar  ;  drain  the  deco&ion,  and  put  into  it  two 
pounds  of  gray  foap,  and  when  it  is  melted,  rub  the 
dog  with  it  four  or  five  days  fucceffively,  and  it  will 
cure  him. 

3.  Poifon . — If  you  fufpe£l  your  dog  to  be  poifoned 
O  0  with 
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Wog.  with  nux  vomica  (the  poifon  ufually  employed  by  the 

5 - - -  warreners,  which  caufes  convulfive  fits  and  toon  kills), 

Sportfmans  the  mofi.  eflfeaUal  remedy,  if  immediately  applied,  is 
Via‘  to  give  him  a  good  deal  of  common  fait ;  to  admiiu- 

fter  which,  you  may  open  his  mouth,  and  put  a  flick 
acrofs  to  prevent  the  (hutting  it,  whilft  you  cram 
his  throat  full  of  fait,  at  the  fame  time  holding  his 
mouth  upwards  ;  and  it  will  diffolve  fo  that  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  will  be  fwallowed  to  purge  and  vomit 
him.  When  his  ftomach  is  fufficiently  cleared  by  a 
free  paffage  obtained  by  ftool,  give  him  fome  warm 
broth  frequently,  to  prevent  his  expiring  from  faint- 
nefs ;  and  he  will  recover.  s 

4  Worms.— Dogs  are  very  frequently  troubled  with 
worms  ;  but  more  particularly  whilft  they  are  young. 
Any  thing  bitter  is  fo  naufeous  to  thefe  worms,  that 
they  are  very  often  voided  by  taking  two  or  three 
purges  of  aloes  5  or  (which  is  the.  fame  thing)  Scots 
pills,  four  or  five  being  a  dofe  for  a  large  dog  :  this  is 
to  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  in  a  week,  it  this 
do  not  fucceed,  you  may  give  him  an  ounce  of  powder 
of  tin  mixed  up  with  butter,  in  three  dofes  ;  which  fel- 
dom  fails  to  cure.  Or,  of  the  herb  fav.n,  dried  and 
rubbed  to  powder,  give  about  as  much  as  will  lie  on  a 
(hilling  for  a  dofe  ;  which  will  entirely  deftroy  worms 

and  their  feed.  ,  ,  . 

r  Sore  Feet.— A  pointer  ought  not  to  be  hunted 
oftener  than  two  or  three  days  in  a  week  ;  and  unleis 
■you  take  care  of  his  feet,  and  give  him  good  lodging 
as  well  as  proper  food,  he  will  not  be  able  to  perform 
that  through  the  feafon.  You  fliould  therefore,  alter  a 
hard  day’s  hunting,  wa(h  his  feet  with  warm  water  and 
fait  ;  and  when  dry,  walh  them  with  warrn  broth,  or 
beer  and  butter,  which  will  heal  their  forenefs,  and  pre¬ 
vent  a  fettled  fliffnels  from  fixing. 

6.  Strains ,  Blows,  or  J. mall  Wounds. — If  your  dog 
has  received  any  little  wounds  by  forcing  through 
hedges,  or  gets  any  lamenefs  from  a  blow  or  Aram  j 
bathe  the  wound  or  grieved  part  with  fait  and  cold 
vinegar  ("for  warming  it  only  evaporates  the  fine 
fpirit)  ;  and  when  dry,  if  a  wound,  you  may  pour  in 
it  a  little  friar’s  balfam,  which  will  perform  the  cure 
fooner  than  any  method  hitherto  experienced.  . 

7.  Coughs  and  Colds.—  Dogs  are  very  fubjeft  to  a 
cough,  with  an  extraordinary  choking,  which  is 
thought  to  arife  generally  from  a  cold  or  fome  inward 
diforder  ;  and  probably  it  is  often  occafioned  by  their 
eating  of  fifli  bones.  To  guard  againft  it,  order  your 
fervants  to  throw  all  fuch  fifh  bones  where  the  dogs 
cannot  get  at  them.  But  if  the  diforder  be  from  a  cold, 
let  bleeding  be  repeated  in  fmall  quantities,  if  necenary  \ 
but  if  it  be  what  is  called  the  dijlempcr  in  dogs,  and  they 
appear  to  be  very  low  in  fpirits,  the  bleeding  is  better 
omitted.  Let  meat  broth,  or  milk  broth  warmed,  be 
the  principal  part  of  his  diet,  ufing  at  the  fame  time 
the  following  medicine.  Take  flour  of  fulphur,  cold 
drawn  linfeed  oil,  and  faltpetre,  of  each  an  ounce 
divide  it  into  four  dofes,  giving  him  one  dofe  every 
other  day,  and  let  him  have  plenty  of  clean  draw  to 
lie  on  ;  or  one  fpoonful  of  honey  daily. 

DoG-Madnefs. — Of  this  there  are  no  lefs  than  feven 
forts  common  among  dogs.  The  chief  caufes  are,  high 
feeding,  want  of  exercife,  fulnefs  of  blood,  and  coitive- 
nefs.  As  for  the  two  firft,  you  muft  obferve  when 
you  hunt  them,  that  they  fliould  be  better  fed  than 
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when  they  reft  ;  and  let  them  be  neither  too  fat  nor  ^ _ Dog.  _ 

too  lean  >  but,  of  the  two,  rather  fat  than  lean  ;  by  s  .  v 
which  means  they  will  not  only  be  preferved  from 
madnefs  but  alfo  from  the  mange  and  fcab ;  which 
difeafes  they  will  be  fubjeft  to  for  want  of  air,  water, 
or  exercife  :  but  if  you  have  but  the  knowledge  to 
keep  them  in  an  even  temper,  they  may  live  long,  and 
continue  found.  As  for  water,  they  (hould  be  left  to 
their  own  pleafure  ;  but  for  exercife  and  diet,  it  muft 
be  ordered  according  to  diferetion,  obferying  a  me¬ 
dium.  Give  them  once  a-week,  efpecially  in  the  heat 
of  the  year,  five  or  fix  fpoonfuls  of  falad  oil,  which 
will  cleanfe  them  i  at  other  times,  the  quantity  of  a 
hazel  nut  of  mithridate  is  an  excellent  thing  to  pre¬ 
vent  difeafes.  It  is  alfo  very  good  to  bleed  them 


under  the  tongue,  and  behind  the  ears. 

The  fymptoms  of  madnefs  are  many  and  eafily  dif- 
cerned.  When  ar.y  dog  feparates  himfelf  contrary  to 
his  former  ufe,  becomes  melancholy  or  droops  his  head, 
forbears  eating,  and  as  he  runs  fnatches  at  every  thing; 
if  he  often  looks  upwards,  and  his  ftern  at  his  fetting 
on  be  a  little  ereft,  and  the  reft  hanging  down  ;  if  his 
eyes  be  red,  his  breath  ftrong,  his  voice  hoarfe,  and 
he  drivels  and  foams  at  the  mouth  ;  you  may  be  afiured 
he  has  this  diftemper. 

The  feven  forts  of  madnefs  are  as  follows ;  ot  which 
the  two  firft  are  incurable.  1.  The  hot  burning  mad- 
nefs.  2.  The  running  madnefs.  The  animals  labour¬ 
ing  under  thefe  are  peculiarly  dangerous  ;  for  all  things 
they  bite  and  draw  blood  from  will  have  the  fame  dif¬ 
temper  ;  and  they  generally  feize  on  all  they  meet  with, 
but  chiefly  on  dogs.  Their  pain  is  fo  great  it  foon  kills 
them. _ The  five  curable  madnefles  are, 

3.  Sleeping  Madnefs,  fo  called  from  the  dog’s  great 
drowfinefs,  and  almoft  continual  flecping.  This  is  caufed 
by  the  little  worms  that  breed  in  the  mouth  of  the  fto¬ 
mach,  from  corrupt  humours,  vapours,  and  fumes  which 
afeend  to  the  head  ;  for  cure  of  which,  take  fix  ounces 
of  the  juice  of  wormwood,  two  ounces  of  the  powder 
of  hartftiorn  burnt,  and  two  drachms  of  agaric  ;  mix  all 
thefe  together  in  a  little  white  wine,  and  give  it  the 
dog  to  drink  in  a  drenching  horn. 

4.  Dumb  Madnefs,  lies  alfo  in  the  blood,  and  caufes 
the  dog  not  to  feed,  but  to  hold  his  mouth  always  wide 
open,  frequently  putting  his  feet  to  his  mouth,  as  if  he 
had  a  bone  in  his  throat ;  to  cure  this,  take  the  juice  ot 
black  hellebore,  the  \mct  oi  fpatula  putrula,  and  of  rue, 
of  each  four  ounces  j  ftrain  them  well,  and  put  thereto 
two  drachms  of  unprepared  fcammony,  and  being  mix¬ 
ed  well  together,  put  it  down  the  dog’s  throat  with  a 
drenching  horn,  keeping  his  head  up  for  fome  time,  left 
he  caft  it  out  again  >  then  bleed  him  in  the  mouth,  by 
cutting  two  or  three  veins  in  his  gums.  _  _ 

It  is  faid,  that  about  eight  drachms  of  the  juice  of  an 
herb  called  hartjhorn ,  or  dog's  tooth,  being  given  to  the 
dog,  cures  all  forts  of  madnefs. 

5.  Lank  Madnefs,  is  fo  called  by  reafon  of  the  dog  s 
leannefs  and  pining  away.  For  cure  give  them  a  purge 
as  before  direfted,  and  alfo  bleed  them  ;  but  fome  lay 

there  is  no  cure  for  it.  , 

6.  Rheumatic  or  favering  madnefs ,  occafions  the  dog  s 

head  to  fwell,  his  eyes  to  look  yellow,  and  he  will  be 
always  Havering  and  drivelling  at  the  mouth.  To  cure 
which,  take  four  ounces  of  the  powder  of  the  roots  ot 
polipody  of  the  oak,  fix  ounces  of  the  juice  of  fennel 
r  r  J  roots, 
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Bo gt  roots,  with  the  like  quantity  of  the  roots  of  mifletoe, 
D°ge»  and  four  ounces  of  the  juice  of  ivy  3  boil  all  thefe  jto- 
gether  in  white  wine,  and  give  it  to  the  dog  as  hot  as 
he  can  take  it,  in  a  drenching  horn. 

7.  Falling  madnefs ,  is  fo  termed  becaufe  it  lies  in  the 
dog’s  head,  and  makes  him  reel  as  he  goes,  and  to  fall 
down.  For  the  cure,  take  four  ounces  of  the  juice  of 
briony,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  the  juice  of  peony, 
with  four  drachms  of  ftavefacre  pulverized  3  mix  thefe 
together,  and  give  it  the  dog  in  a  drenching  horn  3  alfo 
let  him  blood  in  the  ears,  and  in  the  two  veins  that 
come  down  his  flioulders  3  and  indeed  bleeding  is  ne- 
ceflary  for  all  forts  of  madnefs  in  dogs. 

When  a  dog  happens  to  be  bit  by  a  mad  one,  there 
is  nothing  better  than  their  licking  the  place  with  their 
own  tongues,  if  they  can  reach  it  3  if  not,  then  let  it  be 
walked  with  butter  and  vinegar,  made  lukewarm,  and 
let  it  afterwards  be  anointed  with  Venice  turpentine  3 
but,  above  all,  take  the  juice  of  the  ftalks  of  ftrong  to¬ 
bacco  boiled  in  water,  and  bathe  the  place  therewith  ; 
alfo  walh  him  in  fea  water,  or  water  artificially  made 
fait  3  give  him  likewife  a  little  mithridate  inwardly  in 
two  or  three  fpooirfuls  of  fack  3  and  fo  keep  him  apart  5 
and  if  you  find  him  after  fome  time  ftill  to  droop,  the 
beft  way  is  to  hang  him. 

Some  have  afferted  their  having  cured  feveral  crea¬ 
tures  that  have  been  bit  by  mad  dogs,  with  only  giving 
them  the  middle  yellow  bark  of  buckthorn  3  which 
muft  be  boiled  in  ale  for  a  horfe  or  cow,  and  in  milk 
for  a  dog  3  but  that  it  mufl  be  boiled  till  it  is  as  bitter 
as  you  can  take  it. 

As  to  the  preventive  of  worming  dogs,  fee  Worm* 
SNG. 

DoG-Days.  See  Canicula. 

Dog-Fi/Ij.  See  Squalus,  Ichthyology  Index . 

DoGs-Bane.  See  Apocynum,  Botany  Index . 

DoG-Wood  Tree.  See  Piscidia,  Botany  Index. 

DOGE,  the  chief  magistrate  in  the  republics  of  Ve¬ 
nice  and  Genoa. 

The  word  properly  fignifies  duhe,  being  formed 
from  the  Latin  dux  ;  as  dogate ,  and  dogado ,  from  duca- 
tus ,  “  duchy.” 

The  dogate,  or  office  and  dignity  of  doge,  is  elec¬ 
tive  3  at  Venice  the  doge  is  ele&ed  for  life  3  at  Genoa, 
only  for  two  years.  He  is  addreffed  under  the  title  of 
Serenity ,  which  among  the  Venetians  is  fuperior  to  that 
of  highnefs. 

The  doge  is  the  chief  of  the  council,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  republic  5  yet  the  Venetians  do  not  go  into 
mourning  at  his  death,  as  not  being  their  fovereign, 
but  only  their  firft  minifter.  In  effe£l,  the  doge  of  Ve¬ 
nice  is  no  more  than  the  phantom  or  fhadow  of  the 
majefty  of  a  prince  3  all  the  authority  being  referved 
to  the  republic.  Pie  only  lends  his  name  to  the  fe- 
nate  3  the  power  is  diffufed  throughout  the  whole  bo¬ 
dy,  though  the  anfwers  be  all  made  in  the  name  of  the 
doge.  If  he  gives  any  anfwers  on  his  own  account, 
they  mull  be  very  cautioufly  exprefifed,  and  in  general 
terms,  otherwife  he  is  fure  to  meet  with  a  reprimand. 
-So  that  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  he  be  of  an  eafy  and 
pliable  difpofition. 

Anciently  the  doges  were  fovereigns  3  but  things 
are  much  altered  ;  arid  at  prefent,  all  the  prerogatives 
referved  to  the  quality  of  doge,  are  thefe  which  fol¬ 


low  :  He  gives  audience  to  ambafiadors  3  but  does  not 
give  them  any  anfwer  from  himfelf,  in  matters  of  any 
importance  3  only  he  is  allowed  to  anfwer  according 
to  his  own  pleafure,  to  the  compliments  they  make  to 
the  fignory  ;  fuch  anfwers  being  of  no  confequence. 
The  doge,  as  being  firft  magiftrate,  is  head  of  all  the 
councils  3  and  the  credentials  which  tlfb  fenate  fur- 
nifties  its  minifters  in  foreign  courts,  are  written  in  his 
name  3  and  yet  he  does  not  fign  them  3  but  a  fecretary 
of  ftate  figns  them,  and  feals  them  with  the  arms  of  the 
republic.  The  ambafiadors  diredt  their  defpatches  to 
the  doge  3  and  yet  he  may  not  open  them  but  in  pre¬ 
fence  of  the  counfellors.  The  money  is  ftruck  in  the 
doge’s  name,  but  not  with  his  ftamp  or  arms.  All  the 
magiftrates  rife,  and  falute  the  doge  when  he  comes 
into  council  3  and  the  doge  rifes  to  none  but  foreign 
ambafiadors. 

The  doge  nominates  to  all  the  benefices  in  the 
church  of  St  Mark  5  he  is  prote&or  of  the  monaftery 
delle  Virgine  3  and  beftows  certain  petty  offices  of 
ufhers  of  the  houfehold,  called  Gojnmanders  of  the  Pa¬ 
lace.  His  family  is  not  under  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the 
mailer  of  the  ceremonies  ;  and  his  children  may  have 
ftaflf  officers,  and  gondoliers  in  livery. 

His  grandeur,  at  the  fame  time,  is  tempered  with 
a  variety  of  circumftances,  which  render  it  burden- 
fome.  He  may  not  go  out  of  Venice  without  leave 
of  the  council  3  and  if  he  does  go  out,  he  is  liable  to 
receive  affronts,  without  being  entitled  to  demand  fa- 
tisfaflion  5  and,  if  any  diforder  ftiould  happen  where 
he  was,  it  belongs  not  to  him,  but  to  the  podefta,  as 
being  invefted  with  the  public  authority,  to  compofe 
it* 

The  children  and  brothers  of  the  doge  are  excluded 
from  all  the  chief  offices  of  ftate.  They  may  not  re¬ 
ceive  any  benefice  from  the  court  of  Rome  3  but  are 
allowed  to  accept  of  the  cardinalate,  as  being  no  be¬ 
nefice,  nor  including  any  jurifdi&ion.  The  doge  may 
not  diveft  himfelf  of  his  dignity,  for  his  eafe  3  and  af* 
ter  his  death,  his  conduct  is  examined  by  three  in> 
quifitors,  and  five  correftors,  who  lift  it  with  gre|t 
feverity. 

DOGGER,  a  Dutch  fifhing  vefiel  navigated  in  the 
German  ocean.  It  is  generally  employed  in  the  her¬ 
ring  filhery  ;  being  equipped  with  two  mafts,  viz.  a 
main-maft  and  a  mizen-maft,  and  fomev  hat  ltfembling 
a  ketch.  See  the  Plates  at  the  article  Ship. 

DOGGERS,  in  the  Englifh  alum  works,  a  name 
given  by  the  workmen  to  a  fort  of  ftone  found  in  the 
fame  mines  with  the  true  alum  rock,  and  containing 
fome  alum,  though  not  near  fo  much  as  the  right  kind. 
The  county  of  York,  which  abounds  greatly  with  the 
true  alum  rock,  affords  alfo  a  very  confiderable  quantity 
of  thefe  doggers  3  and  in  fome  places  they  approach  fo 
much  to  the  nature  of  the  true  rock,  that  they  are 
wrought  to  advantage. 

DOGMA,  a  principal  maxim,  tenet,  or  fettled  opi¬ 
nion,  particularly  with  regard  to  matters  of  faith  and 
philofophy. 

DOGMATICAL,  fomething  belonging  to  a  doc¬ 
trine  or  opinion.  A  dogmatical  philofopher  is  one  who 
afferts  things  pofitively  3  in  oppofition  to  a  fceptic,  who 
doubts  of  every  thing. 

DOGMATISTS,  a  fe£l  of  ancient  phyficians,  of 
O  o  2  which 
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Do’ce  which  Hippocrates  was  the  firft  author.  They  are  alfo 

II  called  loricu  “  logicians,”  from  their  ufing  the  rules  of 
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logic  in  fubjeas  of  their  profeflion.  They  laid  down 
definitions  and  divilions  ;  reducing  difeafes  to  certain 
genera,  and  thofe  genera  to  fpecies,  and  furniftiing  re¬ 
medies  for  them  all  ;  fuppofing  principles,  drawing  con- 
clufions,  and  applying  thofe  principles  and  conclufions 
to  particular  difeafes  under  confederation  ;  in  which 
fenfe,  the  dogmatics  (land  contradiftinguiftied  from  em¬ 
pirics  and  methodifts.  They  rejed  all  medicinal  vir¬ 
tues,  that  they  think  not  reducible  to  manifeft  quali¬ 
ties  ;  but  Galen  hath  long  ago  obferved  of  fiicli  men, 
that  they  mull  either  deny  plain  matter  of  fa  ft,  or  af- 
fign  but  very  poor  reafons  and  caufes  of  many  efte&s 
they  pretend  to  explain. 

DOLCE,  Carlo,  or  Carlino,  a  celebrated  hi- 
ftory  and  portrait  painter,  was  born  at  Florence  in 
3616,  and  was  the  difciple  of  Vignali.  This  great 
mailer  was  particularly  fond  of  reprefenting  pious  fub- 
jefls,  though  he  fometimes  painted  portraits  ;  and  his 
works  are  eafily  dillinguilhed  by  the  peculiar  delicacy 
with  which  he  perfefted  all  his  compofitions,  by  a 
pleafing  tint  of  colour,  and  by  a  judicious  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  chiaro  feuro.  His  performance  was  re- 
markablv  flow  ;  and  it  is  reported  that  his  brain  was 
fatally  affected  by  feeing  Luca  Jordana  defpatch  more 
bufinefs  in  four  or  five  hours  than  he  could  have  done 
in  as  many  months.  He  died  in  1686. 

DOLE,  in  the  Saxon  and  Britifh  tongue,  fignified 
a  part  or  portion,  mod  commonly  of  a  meadow,  where 
feveral  perfons  have  fhares.  It  alfo  dill  fignifies  a  dis¬ 
tribution  or  dealing  of  alms,  or  a  liberal  gift  made  by 
a  great  man  to  the  people. 

Dole,  in  Scots  Law ,  fignifies  a  malevolent  intention. 

It  is  effential  in  every  crime,  that  it  be  committed  in¬ 
tentionally,  or  by  an  aft  of  the  will :  hence  the  rule, 
Crimen  dolo  contrahitur. 

DOLICHOS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
diadelphia  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  3 2d  order  Papi/ionacece.  See  Botany  Index . 

DOLLAR,  or  Daller,  a  filver  coin  nearly  of 
the  value  of  the  Spanilh  piece  of  eight,  or  French 
crown. 

Dollars  are  coined  in  different  parts  ol  Germany 
and  Holland*,  and  have  their  diminutions,  as  femi- 
dollars,  quarter-dollars,  &c.  See  Money  Table.  < 

They  are  not  all  of  the  fame  finenefs  or  weight. 
The  Dutch  dollars  are  the  moil  frequent.  In  the 
Levant  they  are  called  ajlaini,  from  the  imprelTion  of 
a  lion  thereon. 

DOLPHIN.  See  Delphisus,  Cetology  Index. 
Dolphin  of  the  Maft  a  peculiar  kind  of  wreath, 
formed  of  plaited  cordage,  to  be  fattened  occafionally 
round  the  mails,  as  a  fupport  to  the  puddening,  whole 
ufe  is  to  fuftain  the  weight  of  the  fore  and  mam  yards 
in  cafe  the  rigging  or  chains  by  which  thofe  yards  are 
fufpended  fliould  be  (hot  away  in  the  time  of  battle  ;  a 
*  circumftance  which  might  render  their  fails  uleleis  at  a 
feafon  when  their  afliftance  is  extremely  necettary. 
See  the  article  Puddening. 

DOM,  or  Don,  a  title  of  honour  invented  and 
chiefly  ufed  by  the  Spaniards,  fignifying/r  or  lord. 

This  title,  it  Teems,  was  fiitt  given  to  Pelayo,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  In  Portugal  no  per- 
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fon  can  affume  the  title  of  don  without  the  permiflion  Dom 
of  the  king,  fince  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  mark  of  hon-  Dcn,^f<J 

our  and  nobility.  In  France  it  is  fometimes  ufed  among  _ , 

the  religious.  It  is  an  abridgement  of  domnus ,  from 
dominus . 

Dom  and  Som,  in  old  charters,  fignifies  full  property 
and  jurifdiftion. 

DOMAIN,  the  inheritance,  eftate,  or  poffeffion  ol 
any  one.  See  Demesne. 

DOMAT,  John,  a  celebrated  French  lawyer,  bom 
in  1625,  who  oblerving  the  confufed  ftate  of  the  laws, 
digefted  them  in  4  vols  410,  under  the  title  of  The 
Civil  Laws  in  their  natural  order  :  for  which  underta¬ 
king,  Louis  XIV.  fettled  on  him  a  penfion  of  2000 
livres.  Domat  was  intimate  with  the  famous  Pafcal, 
who  left  him  his  private  papers  at  his  death  :  he  him- 
felf  died  in  1696. 

DOME,  in  JrchiteBure ,  a  fpherical  roof,  or  a  root 
of  a  fpherical  form,  raifed  over  the  middle  of  a  build¬ 
ing,  as  a  church,  hall,  pavilion,  veilibule,  ffaircafe,  &c. 
by  way  of  crowning. 

Dome,  in  Chemijlry ,  the  upper  part  of  furnaces, 
particularly  portable  ones.  It  has  the  figure  of  a  hol¬ 
low  hemifphere  or  fmall  dome.  Its  ufe  is  to  form  a 
fpace  in  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace,  the  air  of  which 
is  continually  expelled  by  the  fire  1  hence  the  current 
of  air  is  confiderably  increafed,  which  is  obliged  to  en¬ 
ter  byfthe  alh-hole,  and  to  pafs  through  the  fire,  to 
fupply  the  place  of  the  air  driven  from  ,the  dome. 

The  form  of  this  piece  renders  it  proper  to  rtfleft: 
or  reverberate  a  part  of  the  flame  upon  the  matters 
which  are  in  the  furnace,  which  has  occalioned  this 
kind  of  furnace  to  be  called  a  reverberating  one.  See 
Furnace. 

Dome,  or  Doom ,  fignifies  judgment,  lentence,  or  de¬ 
cree.  The  homagers  oath  in  the  black  book  of  Here¬ 
ford  ends  thus:  “  So  help  me  God  at  his  holy  dome, 
and  bv  mv  trowthe.” 

DOMENICH1NO,  a  famous  Italian  painter,  born 
of  a  good  family  at  Bologna  in  1581.  He  was  at  firft 
a  difciple  of  Calvart  the  Fleming,  but  foon  quitted  his 
fchool  for  that  of  the  Caraccis.  He  always  applied 
himfelf  to  his  work  with  much  ftudy  and  thoughtful- 
nefs*,  and  never  offered  to  touch  his  pencil  but  when  lie 
found  a  proper  kind  of  enthufiafm  upon  him.  His 
great  fkill  in  architecture  alfo  procured  him  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  chief  archited  of  the  apcftolical  palace 
from  Pope  Gregory  XV.  *,  nor  was  he  without  a  theo¬ 
retical  knowledge  in  mufic.  He  died  in  1641. 

DOMESDAY,  or  Doomsday  Book,  a  molt  an¬ 
cient  record,  made  in  the  time  of  William  I.  furnamed 
the  Conqueror ,  and  containing  a  furvey  of  all  the  lands 
of  England.  It  confifts  of  two  volumes,  a  greater  and 
a  lefs.  The  firft  is  a  large  folio,  written  on  382  double 
pages  of  vellum,  in  a  fmall  but  plain  chafer  ;  each 
page  having  a  double  column.  Some  of  the  capital 
letters  and  principal  paffages  are  touched  with  red  ink  ; 
and  fome  have  ftrokes  of  red  ink  run  acrofs  them,  as  it 
fcratched  out.  This  volume  contains  the  defcnption  of 
31  counties.  The  other  volume  is  in  quarto,  written 
upon  450  double  pages  of  vellum,  but  in  a  fingle  co¬ 
lumn,  and  in  a  large  but  very  fair  character.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  counties  of  Effex,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  part  of 
the  county  of  Rutland,  included  in  that  of  Northamp r 
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Bomefday-  ton,  and  part  of  Lancafhire  in  the  counties  of  York 

**-’ — v*-—  and  Chefter. 

This  work,  according  to  the  red  book  in  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  was  begun  by  order  of  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  with  the  advice  of  his  parliament,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1080,  and  completed  in  the  year  1086. 
The  reason  given  for  taking  this  furvey,  as  affigned  by 
feveral  ancient  records  and  hiftorians,  was,  that  every 
man  (hould  be  fatisfied  with  his  own  right,  and  not 
ufurp  with  impunity  what  belonged  to  another.  But, 
befides  this,  it  is  faid  by  others,  that  now  all  thofe 
who  poffeffed  landed  eftates  became  vaffals  to  the  king, 
and  paid  him  fo  much  money  by  way  of  fee  or  ho¬ 
mage  in  proportion  to  the  lands  they  held.  This  ap¬ 
pears  very  probable,  as  there  was  at  that  time  extant 
a  general  furvey  of  the  whole  kingdom,  made  by  order 
of  King  Alfred. 

For  the  execution  of  the  furvey  recorded  in  domef¬ 
day  book,  commifiioners  were  fent  into  every  county 
and  (hire  ;  and  juries  fummoned  in  each  hundred,  out 
of  all  orders  of  freemen,  from  barons  down  to  the  low- 
eft  farmers.  Thefe  commiftioners  were  to  be  informed 
by  the  inhabitants,  upon  oath,  of  the  name  of  each 
manor,  and  that  of  its  owner  ;  alfo  by  whom  it  was 
held  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  ConfefTor;  the  number 
of  hides  ;  the-  quantity  of  wood,  of  pafture,  and  of 
meadow  land;  how  many  ploughs  were  in  the  demefne, 
and  how  many  in  the  tenanted  part  of  it ;  how  many 
mills;  how  many  filh-ponds  or  fifheries  belonged  to  it ; 
with  the  value  of  the  whole  together  in  the  time  of 
King  Edward,  as  well  as  when  granted  by  King  Wil¬ 
liam,  and  at  the  time  of  this  furvey  ;  alfo  whether  it 
was  capable  of  improvement  or  of  being  advanced  in 
its  value  ;  they  were  likewife  directed  to  return  the  te¬ 
nants  of  every  degree,  the  quantity  of  lands  then  and 
formerly  held  by  each  of  them,  what  was  the  number 
of  villains  or  flaves,  and  alfo  the  number  and  kinds  of 
their  cattle  and  live  (lock.  Thefe  inquifttions  being  firft 
methodized  in  the  county,  were  afterwards  fent  up  to 
the  king’s  exchequer. 

This  furvey,  at  the  time  it  was  made,  gave  great 
offence  to  the  people;  and  occafioned  a  jealoufy  that  it 
was  intended  for  fome  new  impofttion.  But  notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  precaution  taken  by  the  conqueror  to 
have  this  furvey  faithfully  and  impartially  executed,  it 
appears  from  indifputable  authority,  that  a  falfe  return 
was  given  in  by  fome  of  the  commiftioners :  and  that, 
as  it  is  faid,  out  of  a  pious  motive.  This  was  parti¬ 
cularly  the  cafe  with  the  abbey  of  Croyland  in  Lincoln- 
fhire,  the  poffeffions  of  which  were  greatlv  underrated 
both  with  regard  to  quantity  and  value.  Perhaps  more 
of  thefe  pious  frauds  were  difeovered,  as  it  is  faid  Ralph 
Flambard,  roinifter  to  William  Rufus,  propofed  the 
making  a  freffi  and  more  vigorous  inquifition  ;  but 
this  was  never  executed. 

Not  with  (landing  this  proof  of  its  falfehood  in  fome 
inftances,  which  mull  throw  a  fufpicion  on  all  others, 
,the  authority  of  domefday  book  was  never  permitted 
to  be  called  in  queftion  ;  and  always,  when  it  hath  been 
neceffary  to  diftinguiffi  whether  lands  were  held  in  an¬ 
cient  demefne,  or  in  any  other  manner,  recourfe  was 
had  to  domefday  book,  and  to  that  only,  to  determine 
the  doubt.  From  this  definitive  authority,  from  which, 
as  from  the  fentence  pronounced  at  domefday ,  or  the 
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day  of  judgment,  there  could  be  no  appeal,  the  name  Domefday, 
of  the  book  is  faid  to  have  been  derived.  But  Stowe  ^Qin^^c,J 
aftigns  another  reafon  for  this  appellation  ;  namely, 
that  domefday  book  is  a  corruption  of  domus  Dei  book; 
a  title  given  it  becaufe  heretofore  depofited  in  the  king’s 
treafury,  in  a  place  of  the  church  of  Weftminftcr  or 
Winchefter,  called  domus  Dei .  From  the  great  care  for¬ 
merly  taken  for  the  prefervation  of  this  furvey,  we  may 
learn  the  eftimation  in  which  its  importance  was  held. 

The  dialogue  de  Scaccariis  fays,  “  Liber  illc  (domef- 
day)  fgiih  regis  comes  ejl  individual  in  thefauro .”  Un¬ 
til  lately  it  has  been  kept  under  three  different  locks 
and  keys ;  one  in  cuftody  of  the  treafurer,  and  the 
othe  rs  in  that  of  the  two  chamberlains  of  the  exchequer. 

It  is  now  depofited  in  the  chapterhoufe  at  Weftminftcr, 
where  it  may  be  confulted  on  paying  to  the  proper  of¬ 
ficers  a  fee  of  6s.  8d.  for  a  fearch,  and  fourpence  per 
line  for  a  tranfeript. 

Befides  the  two  volumes  above-mentioned,  there  is 
alfo  a  third  made  by  order  of  the  fame  king ;  and 
which  differs  from  the  others  in  form  more  than  matter. 

There  is  alfo  a  fourth  called  domefday ,  which  is  kept 
in  the  exchequer;  which,  though  a  very  large  volume, 
is  only  an  abridgement  of  the  others.  In  the  remem¬ 
brancers  office  in  the  exchequer  is  kept  a  fifth  book, 
likewife  called  domefday ,  which  is  the  lame  with  the 
fourth  book  already  mentioned.  King  Alfred  had  a 
roll  which  he  called  domefday;  and  the  domefday  book 
made  by  William  the  Conqueror  referred  to  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confeffor,  as  that  of  King  Alfred  did 
to  the  time  of  Ethelred.  The  fourth  book  of  domef¬ 
day  having  many  pictures  and  gilt  letters  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  relating  to  the  time  of  King  Edwrard  the  Con¬ 
feffor,  this  had  led  fome  into  a  falfe  opinion  that 
domefday  book  was  compofed  in  the  reign  of  King 
Edward. 

DOMESTIC,  any  man  who  a£h  under  another, 
ferving  to  compofe  his  family;  in  which  he  lives,  or  is 
fuppofed  to  live,  as  a  chaplain,  fecretary,  &c.  Some¬ 
times  domeftic  is  applied  to  the  wife  and  children;  but 
very  feldom  to  fervants,  fuch  as  footmen,  lacquies, 
porters,  &.c. 

Domestic ,  adj.  is  fometimes  oppofed  to  foreign.- 
Thus  “ domefiic  occurrences”  fignify  thofe  events  which 
happen  in  our  own  country,  in  contradiftin&ion  to 
thofe  of  wffiich  we  receive  intelligence  from  abroad. 

In  its  more  ufual  acceptation,  the  term  implies  fome- 
tliing  peculiar  to  home  or  houfehold ’.  Thus  we  fpeak  of 
domefic  happinefs  or  plealures  :  meaning  the  pleafures 
enjoyed  in  the  bofom  of  one’s  family  ;  in  oppofition  to 
thofe  found  in  the  buftle  of  public  life,  or  delufively 
fought  in  the  haunts  of  diffipation. 

The  folace  of  domeftic  enjoyments  has  been  coveted 
by  the  vvifeft  and  greateft  of  men.  Senators  and  heroes 
have  (hut  out  the  acclamations  of  an  applauding  world, 
to  enjoy  the  prattling  of  their  little  ones,  and  to  par¬ 
take  the  endearments  of  family  converfation.  They 
knew  that  even  their  beft  friends,  in  the  common  inter- 
courfe  of  life,  were  in  fome  degree  actuated  byintereft- 
ed  motives  in  difplaying  their  affe&ion  ;  that  many 
of  their  followers  applauded  them  in  hopes  of  reward; 
and  that  the  giddy  multitude,  however  zealous,  were 
not  always  judicious  in  their  approbation.  But  the  at¬ 
tentions  paid  them  at  their  fire  fide,  the  fmiles  which 

exhilarated^ 
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Domeflic.  exhilarated  their  own  table,  were  the  genuine  refult  of 
c - w - -  undiffembled  love. 

Knox's  To  purfue  the  obfervations  of  an  elegant  efiayift  : 

MJ[ar,  The  nurfery  has  often  alleviated  the  fatigues  of  the 

No 4c.  bar  and  the  fenate-houfe.  Nothing  contributes  more 
to  raife  the  gently  pleafing  emotions,  than  the  view  of 
infant  innocence,  enjoying  the  raptures  of  a  game  at 
play.  All  the  fentiments  of  uncontrouled  nature  display 
themfelves  to  the  view,  and  furnifh  matter  for  agreeable 
reflexion  to  the  mind  of  the  philofophical  obferver. 

To  partake  with  children  in  their  little  pleafures,  is  by 
no  means  unmanly.  It  is  one  of  the  pureft  fources  o 
mirth.  It  has  an  influence  in  amending  the  heart, 
which  neceffarily  takes  a  tinfture  from  the  company 
that  furrounds  u«.  Innocence  as  well  as  guilt  is  com¬ 
municated  and  increafed  by  the  contagion  of  example. 
And  the  great  Author  of  evangelical  philofophy  has 
taught  us  to  emulate  the  fimplicity  of  the  infantine  age. 

_ ^  •  1  11*  T  if*  a 1 ^  /J  £»li  rrUtPfl  XJITifr  h 
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the  indulgence.  But  the  toil  of  education  they  leave  Domdli^ 
to  thofe  whom  they  deem  fools  enough  to  take  a  plea-  " 
fure  in  it.  There  will  always  be  a  fufficient  number, 
fay  they,  whofe  folly  will  lead  them,  for  the  lake  of 
a  filly  paffion  called  virtuous  love,  to  engage  m  a  life 
of  perpetual  anxiety.  The  fool’s  paradife,  they  add 
with  derilion,  will  never  be  delerted. 

“  Prefumptuous  as  are  all  fuch  pretenders  to  newly 
invented  fyftems  of  life  and  conduft,  it  is  not  to  be 
fuppofed  they  will  think  themfelves  fuperior  to  Cicero. 

Yet  Cicero,  with  all  his  liberality  of  mind,  lelt  the 
tendernefs  of  conjugal  and  paternal  attachment,  and 
acknowledged  that,  at  one  time,  he  received  no  atil- 
faflion  in  any  company  but  that  of  his  wife,  his  little 
daughter,  and,  to  ufe  his  own  epithet,  his  honied 
young  Cicero.  The  great  Sir  Thomas  More  whom 
nobody  will  fufpea  of  narrownefs  of  mind,  who  by  a 
very  Angular  treatife  evinced  that  he  was  capable  ot 
.1  •  »  •  ...  J  fXr  Vn'mfalf.  has  left  it  on  re- 
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vivid  imagination  of  Homer  has  difplaycd  throug  ou  happinefs,  however  pleafing  in  defcription,  like 

the  Iliad,  there  is  not  one  more  pleafing  than  the  fa-  domelt.c  happ.ne^,^  ^  ^  ^  ^6.  piaure>  deflgn_ 

raily  piece,  which  reprefents  the  parting  interview  e-  ,  p  i  , _ ^  * _ 4  in  crlnwino-  colours 


tween  He&or  and  Andromache.  It  deeply  interefts 
the  heart,  while  it  delights  the  imagination.  The  hero 
ceafes  to  be  terrible,  that  he  may  become  amiable. 
We  admire  him  while  he  (lands  completely  armed  in 
the  field  of  battle  ;  but  we  love  him  more  while  he  is 
taking  off  his  helmet,  that  he  may  not  frighten  his 
little  boy  with  its  nodding  plumes.  .  We  are  refrefhed 
with  the  tender  fcene  of  domeflic  love,  while  all 
around  breathes  rage  and  difcord.  We  are  pleafed 
to  fee  the  arm,  which  is  Ihortly  to  deal  death  and  de- 
flru&ion  among  an  hod  of  foes,  employed  in  careffing 
an  infant  fon  with  the  embraces  of  paternal  love.  A 
profeffed  critic  would  attribute  the  pleafing  effedt  en¬ 
tirely  to  contrail  ;  but  the  heart  has  declared,  pre- 
vioufly  to  the  inquiries  of  criticifm,  that  it  is  chiefly 
derived  from  the  fatisfaftion  which  we  naturally  take 
in  beholding  great  charaders  engaged  m  tender  and 

amiable  employments.  .  ,  f 

“  But  after  all  that  is  faid  of  the  purity  and  the  io- 
lidity  of  domeflic  pleafures,  they  unfortunately  appear 
to  a  great  part  of  mankind,  infipid,  unmanly,  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  fatisfying  none  but  the  weak,  the  {piritlels, 
the  inexperienced,  and  the  effeminate.  The  pretend¬ 
ers  to  wit  and  modern  philofophy  are  often  found  to 
renounce  the  received  opinions  of  prudential  condudi  5 
and,  while  they  affeft  a  fuperior  liberality,  to  regulate 
their  lives  by  the  moft  felfifh  principles.  Whatever  ap- 
'  pears  to  have  little  tendency  to  promote  perfonal  plea- 
fure  and  advantage,  they  leave  to  be  performed  by 
thofe  fimple  individuals,  who  are  dull  enough,  as  they 
fay,  to  purfue  the  journey  of  life  by  the  flraight  road 
of  common  fenfe.  It  is  true,  they  will  allow,  that 
the  world  mufl  be  replenifhed  by  a  perpetual  fuccefiion 
and  it  is  no  lefs  true,  than  an  offspring,  once  introdu¬ 
ced  into  the  world,  requires  all  the  care  of  painful  at¬ 
tention.  But  let  the  talk  be  referved  for  meaner  fpirits. 
If  the  paffions  can  be  gratified  without  the  painful  con- 
fequences  of  fupporting  a  family,  they  eagerly  leize 
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ed  by  a  good  heart,  and  painted  in  glowing  colours 
by  a  lively  fancy.  The  conflant  company,  they  urge, 
even  of  thofe  we  love,  occafions  an  infipidity.  Inn- 
pidity  grows  into  difguft.  Difguft,  long  continued, 
fours  the  temper.  Peeviflmefs  is  the  natural  confe- 
quence.  The  domeflic  circle  becomes  the  fcene  oi  dit- 
pute.  Mutual  antipathy  is  ingenious  in  devifing  mu¬ 
tual  torment.  Sullen  filence  or  malignant  remarks  fill 
up  every  hour,  till  the  arrival  of  a  ftranger  caufes  a  tem¬ 
porary  reftraint,  and  excites  that  good  humour  which 
ought  to  be  difplayed  among  thofe  whom  the  bonds  o 
affeftion  and  blood  have  already  united. 

«  Experience,  indeed,  proves  that  thefe  remarks  are 
fometimes  verified.  But  that  there  is  much  domeflic 
mifery  is  no  argument  that  there  is  no  domeflic  hap¬ 
pinefs,  or  that  the  evil  may  not  be  removed.  Natural 
ftupidity,  natural  ill  temper,  acquired  ill  habits, 
of  education,  illiberal  manners,  and  a  negleft  ot  the 
common  rules  of  difcretion,  will  render  every  fpecies 
of  intercourfe  difagreeable.  When  thofe  are  united  by 
connubial  ties  who  were  feparated  by  natural  and  inhe¬ 
rent  diverfity,  no  wonder  if  that  degree  of  happinefs 
which  can  only  refult  from  a  proper  union,  is  unknown. 
In  the  forced  alliance,  which  the  poet  of  Venufium 
mentions,  of  the  ferpent  with  the  d°v'»  the  l7Ser 
with  the  lamb,  there  can  be  no  love.  Y  hen  we  expa¬ 
tiate  on  the  happinefs  of  the  domeflic  group,  we  pre- 
fuppofe  that  all  who  compofe  it  are  originally  aflirai- 
lated  by  affeftion,  and  are  ftill  kept  m  union  by  dif- 
creet  friendftiip.  Where  this  is  not  the  cafe,  the  cen- 
fure  mufl  fall  on  the  difcordant  difpofition  of  the  par¬ 
ties,  and  not  on  the  effential  nature  of  family  inter- 
courfe 

C°  «  To  form,  under  the  direiflion  of  prudence,  and  by 
the  impulfe  of  virtuous  love,  an  early  conjugal  attach¬ 
ment,  is  one  of  the  bell  fecurities  of  virtue,  as  well  as 
the  moft  probable  means  of  happinefs.  The  duties, 
which  are  powerfully  called  forth  by  the  relation^ 
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Domicile  hulband  and  father,  are  of  that  tender  kind  which  in-  the  tonick 
Dominant  ^res  g°°dnefs  and  humanity.  He  who  beholds  a  wo- 
*-  man  whom  he  loves,  and  a  helplefs  infant,  looking  up 

to  him.  for  fupport,  will  not  eafily  be  induced  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  unbecoming  extravagance,  or  devote  himfelf 
to  indolence.  He  who  has  a  riling  family  to  intro¬ 
duce  into  a  vicious  world,  will  be  cautious  of  fetting  a 
bad  example,  the  contagion  of  which,  when  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  parental  authority,  mult  be  irreliltibly  ma¬ 
lignant.  Thus  many  who,  in  their  individual  and  un¬ 
connected  date,  would  probably  have  fpent  a  life  not 
only  ufelefs  to  others,  but  profligate  and  carelefs  in  it- 
felf,  have  become  valuable  members  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and  have  arrived  at  a  degree  of  moral  improve¬ 
ment,  to  which  they  would  not  otherwife  have  at¬ 
tained. 

“  The  contempt  in  which  domeltic  pleafures  have  in 
modern  times  been  held,  is  a  mark  of  profligacy.  It 
is  alfo  a  proof  of  a  prevailing  ignorance  of  real  enjoy¬ 
ment.  It  argues  a  defedt  in  tafte  and  judgment  as 
well  as  in  morals.  For  the  general  voice  of  the  expe¬ 
rienced  has  in  all  ages  declared,  that  the  trueft  happi- 
nefs  is  to  be  found  at  home.” 

DOMICILE,  in  Scots  Law ,  is  the  dwelling  place 
where  a  perfon  lives  with  an  intention  to  remain. 

DOMIFYING,  in  Aflrology ,  the  dividing  or  dis¬ 
tributing  the  heavens  into  12  houfes,  in  order  to  eredl 
a  theme,  or  horofcope,  by  means  of  fix  great  circles, 
called  circles  of  pojition . 

There  are  various  ways  of  domifying:  that  of  Regio¬ 
montanus,  which  is  the  moft  common,  makes  the  circles 
of  polition  pafs  through  the  interfeCHons  of  the  meri¬ 
dian  and  the  horizon  :  others  make  them  pafs  through 
the  poles  of  the  zodiac. 

DOMINANT  (from  the  Latin  word  dominari  to 
rule  or  govern”),  among  mulicians,  is  ufed  either  as 
an  adjedliveor  fubftantive;  but  thefe  different  accepta¬ 
tions  are  far  from  being  indifcriminate.  In  both  fenfes 
it  is  explained  by  Rouffeau  as  follows  : 

The  dominant  or  fenlible  chord  is  that  which  is  prac- 
tifed  upon  the  dominant  of  the  tone,  and  which  intro¬ 
duces  a  perfedl  cadence.  Every  perfedf  major  chord 
becomes  a  dominant  chord,  as  foon  as  the  feventh  mi¬ 
nor  is  added  to  it. 

Dominant  ( fulfil )•  Of  the  three  notes  effentia!  to 

the  tone,  it  is  that  which  is  a  fifth  from  the  tonick. _ 

The  tonick  and  the  dominant  fix  the  tone  :  in  it  they 
are  each  of  them  the  fundamental  found  of  a  particular 
chord  ;  whereas  the  mediant,  which  conftitutes  the 
mode,  has  no  chord  peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  only  makes 
a  part  of  the  chord  of  the  tonic. 

Mr  Rameau  gives  the  name  of  dominant  in  general 
to  every  note  which  carries  a  chord  of  the  feventh,  and 
diftinguifhes  that  which  carries  the  fenfible  chord  by 
the  name  of  a  tonick  dominant ;  but,  on  account  of  the 
length  of  the  word,  this  addition  to  the  name  has  not 
been  adopted  by  artifts  :  they  continue  fimply  to  call 
that  note  a  dominant  which  is  a  fifth  from  the  tonick  ; 
and  they  do  not  call  the  other  notes  which  carry  a 
chord  of  the.  feventh  dominant ,  but  fundamentals ; 
which  is  fufficient  to  render  their  meaning  plain,  and 
prevents  confufion. 

A  dominant,  in  that  fpecies  of  church  mufic  which  is 
called  plain-chant,  is  that  note  which  is  moll  frequently 
repeated  or  beaten,  in  whatever  degree  it  may  be  from 
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In  this  fpecies  of  mufic  there  are  dominants  Domina- 
and  tonicks,  but  no  mediant.  ti»n 

DOM  IN  A  I  ION,  or  Dominion,  in  Theology ,  the  n  0  . 
fourth  order  of  angels  or  bleffed  fpirits  in  the  hierarchy,  om»mca» 
reckoning  from  the  feraphim.  See  Angel. 

DOMINGO,  or  St  Domingo,  the  capital  of  the 
illand  of  Hifpaniola  in  the  Well  Indies,  is  feated  in  that 
part,  belonging  to  the  Spaniards  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  illand,  and  has  a  commodious  harbour.  The  town 
is  built  in  the  Spanifh  manner,  with  a  great  fquare  in 
the  middle  of  it  ;  about  which  are  the  cathedral  and 
other  public  buildings.  From  this  fquare  run  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ftreets,  in  a  diref!  line,  they  being  croffed  by 
others  at  right  angles,  fo  that  the  form  of  the  town  is 
almoft  fquare.  The  country  on  the  north  and  eaft  fide 
is  pleafant  and  fruitful  5  and  there  is  a  large  navigable 
river  on  the  weft,  with  the  ocean  on  the  fouth.  It  is 
the  fee  of  an  archbiihop,  an  ancient  royal  audience,  and 
the  feat  of  the  governor.  It  has  feveral  fine  churches 
and  monafteries  ;  and  is  fo  well  fortified,  that  a  fleet 
and  army  fent  by  Oliver  Cromwell  in  1654  could  not 
take  it.  The  inhabitants  are  Spaniards,  Negroes,  Mu- 
lattoes,  Meftices,  and  Albatraces  ;  of  whom  about  a 
fixth  part  may  be  Spaniards.  It  had  formerly  about 
2000  houfes,  but  it  is  much  declined  of  late  years,— 

The  river  on  which  it  is  feated  is  called  Ozama.— 

W.  Lon.  69.  30.  N.  Lat.  18.  25. 

DOMINIC  de  Gusman,  founder  of  the  Domini¬ 
can  order  of  monks,  was  born  at  Calaroga  in  Old  Ca- 
ftile,  1170.  He  preached  with  great  fury  again!!  the 
Albigenfes,  when  Pope  Innocent  III.  made  a  croifade 
again!!  that  unhappy  people;  and  was  inquifitor  in 
Languedoc,  where  he  founded  his  order,  and  got  it 
confirmed  by  the  Lateran  council  in  1215.  He  died 
at  Bologna  in  1221,  and  was  afterwards  canonized. 

The  Dominican  order  has  produced  many  illuftrious 
men.  See  Dominicans. 

DOMINICA,  one  of  the  Caribbee  iflands,  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  about  39  miles  long  and  13  broad,  fituat- 
ed  between  6i°  and  62°  W.  Long,  and  between  150 
and  i6c  of  N.  Lat.  This  illand  formerly  belonged  to 
the  French.,  but  was  ceded  to  Britain  by  the  treaty  in 
1763.  It  is  very  advantageous  to  the  latter,  as  being 
fituated  between  the  Ircnch  lllands  of  Guadeloupe  and 
Martinico,  fo  that  it  is  equally  alaiming  to  both  j  and 
its  fafe  and  commodious  roads  enable  the  Britilh  pri¬ 
vateers  to  intercept,  without  rilk,  the  navigation  of 
France  in  her  colonies,  whenever  a  war  happens  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations. 

This  ifland  was  reduced,  in  the  year  1778,  by  the 
French,  under  the  marquis  de  Bouille,  governor  of 
Martinico.  At  that  time  the  ifland,  though  very  well 
fortified,  had  been  unaccountably  negledled  by  the 
Britilh  government,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  almoft 
entirely  deftitute  of  a  garrifon.  The  French  com¬ 
mander  therefore,  who  made  a  defeent  with  2000  men, 
found  only  100  regular  forces  and  a  few  companies 
of  militia  to  oppofe  him.  All  refiftance  therefore  be¬ 
ing  vain,  the  only  thing  the  garrifon  could  do  was  to 
procure  as  favourable  terms  of  capitulation  as  pofiible. 

Thefe  were  granted  with  fuch  readinefs  as  did  great 
honour  to.  the  chara&er  of  this  officer  ;  the  inhabitants 
experiencing  no  kind  of  change  except  that  of  tranf- 
ferring  their  obedience  from  Britain  to  France,  being 
left  unmolefted  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights 

both 
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•  i  •  a  * ni  vear  1276  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of 

The  capitulation  was  ftrielly  the  year  l  270  me  y  _ 1 _ , _  lw  tine  river 


can?. 


Dominical,  both  civil  and  religious.  *  -t  -  .  ,  •  ‘ 

Domini-  obferved  by  the  marquis ;  no  plunder  or  irregu  a  y 
being  allowed,  and  a  pecuniary  gratification  being  di  - 
"tributed  among  the  foldiers  and  volunteers  who  ac¬ 
companied  him  in  the  expedite.  An  hundred  and 
fixtv- four  pieces  of  excellent  cannon,  and  Uventy-tour 
brafs  mortars,  befides  a  large  quantity  of  military  Hove? 
were  found  in  the  place  ;  inforouch  that  the  French 
themfelves  expreffed  their  furpr.fe  at  finding  fo  few 
hands  to  make  ufe  of  them.  The  marquis,  however, 
took  care  to  fupply  this  defeft,  by  leaving  a  gamfon 
of  1  cco  of  the  belt  men  he  had  with  him.  It  was  re- 
ftored  to  Britain  at  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  in 

J7I«  Dominica,  one  of  the  Marquesas  iflands  in 

^DOMINICAL  letter,  popularly  called  Sunday 
Letter,  one  of  the  feven  letters  A  B  C  D  E  F  G,  u  e 

in  almanacks,  ephemerides  &c.  to  denote  the  Sundays 
throughout  the  year.  See  Chronology,  N  32. _  The 
word  is  formed  from  doimnica  or  dominion  dies ,  -Lord 

^Th^domi’nical  letters  were  introduced  in  the  kalen- 
dar  by  the  primitive  Chriftians  in  lieu  of  the  nundinal 
letters  in  the  Roman  kAiendar. 

Dominical,  in  church  hillory.  The  council  of 
Auxerre,  held  in  578,  decrees,  that  women  communi¬ 
cate  with  their  dominical.  Some  authors  contend,  that 
this  dominical  was  a  linen  cloth,  wherein  they  received 
the  fpecies  ;  as  not  being  allowed  to  receive  them  n 
the  bare  hand.  Others  will  have  it  a  kind  °f  veil, 
wherewith  thev  covered  the  head.  The  mod  proba¬ 
ble  account  is, 'that  it  was  a  fort  oflinen  cloth  or  hand- 

kerchief  wherein  they  received  and  preferred  the  eu- 

charift  in  times  of  perfection,  to  be  taken  °ccafi?n 
at  home.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  cafe  by  the 
praflice  of  the  firft  Chriftians,  and  by  Tertulhan  s  book 

^DOMINICANS,  an  order  of  religious,  called  in 
feme  places  ’Jacobins;  and  in  others,  Predicants  or 

~~  <«»■ 

Dominic  de  Guzman,  a  Spaniffi  gentleman,  born  in 
1170,  at  Calaroga  in  Old  Caftile.  He  was 
non  and  archdeacon  of  < 31funa  y and afterward .preach ed 
with  great  zeal  and  vehemence  agamft  the  Albigcnles 
b  Languedoc,  where  he  laid  the  firft  foundation  of  his 
order.  It  was  approved  of  m  12.5  by  Innocent  III. 
and  confirmed  in  1 2. 6  by  a  bull  of  Honor.us  III.  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  St  Augujlin  ;  to  which  Dominic  added 
feveral  auftere  precepts  and  observances,  obliging  the 
brethren  to  take  a  vow  of  abfolute  poverty,  and  to 
•  abandon  entirely  all  their  revenues  and  P°£e®°"  >  and 
alfo  the  title  of  Preaching  Friars,  becaufe  public  m- 
ftruftion  was  the  main  end  of  their  inftitution. 

The  firft  convent  was  founded  at  Thouloufe  by  the 
bifttop  thereof  and  Simon  de  Montfort.  I  wo  years 
afterwards  they  had  another  at  Paris  near  the  bifl.op 
houfe;  and  fome  time  after  a  third  in  the  rue  St 
Jacques,  (St  James’s  ftreet),  whence  the  denomination 

°f  fSl  before  his  death,  Dominic  fent  Gilbert  de  Fref- 
„ey,  with  twelve  of  the  brethren,  into  England,  where 
"hey  founded  their  firft  monaftery  at  Oxford  ,n  the 
7  J22I,  and  foon  after  another  at  London.  In 
2 


year 


London  gave  them  two  whole  ftreets  by  the 
Thames,  where  they  erefted  a  very  commodious  con¬ 
vent,  whence  that  place  is  ftill  called  Black  Friars, 
f  om  the  name  by  which  the  Dominicans  were  calle 

10  S^Domlnic,  at  firft,  only  took  the  habit  of  the  re¬ 
gular  canons ;  that  is,  a  black  caffock  and  roche  : 
but  this  he  quitted  in  1 2 19,  for  that  which  they 
now  wear,  which  it  is  pretended  was  A,own  b?  *he 
bleffed  Virgin  herfelf  to  the  beatified  Renaud  d  O 

1CaThis  order  is  diffufed  throughout  the  whole  known 
world.  It  has  forty-five  provinces  under  the  general, 
who  refides  at  Rome  ;  and  12  particular  congregations 
or  reforms,  governed  by  vicars  general. 

They  reckon  three  popes  of  this  order,  above  fixty 
cardinals,  feveral  patriarchs,  a  hundred  and  fifty  arch- 
bilhops  and  about  eight  hundred  biflrops  ■,  befide  ma¬ 
kers  of  the  facred  palace,  whofe  office  has  been  con- 
ftantlv  difeharged  by  a  religious  ot  this  order  ever 
fince'St  Dominic,  who  held  it  under  Honoiius  III.  in 

I2()f  all  the  monadic  orders,  none  enjoyed  a  higher 
decree  of  power  and  authority  than  the  Dominican 
friars,  whofe  credit  was  great,  and  their  '"fluenCe 
verfal.  But  the  meafures  they  ufed  in  order  to  man- 
tain  and  extend  their  authority  were  fo  perfidious  and 
cruel,  that  their  influence  began  to  decline  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century.  The  tragic  or, 
of  Jetzerf  conduced  at  Bern  in  iSo9,  for  det«"^ 
an  uninterelling  difpute  between  them  and  the  *  ^ 

eifeans  relating  to  the  immaculate  conception,  will  reftett 
indehble  infamy  on  this  order.  See  an  account  of 
It  in  Burnet’s  Travels  through  France,  My,  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  p.  Moffie.m’s  Eccl  Hift.  vol. 

iii.  p.  204.  8vo.  They  were  indeed  perpetually  em 
ployed  111  ftigmatizing  with  the  opprobrious  name  of 
herefy  numbers  of  learned  and  pious  men  }  m  encroach¬ 
ing  upon  the  rights  and  properties  of  others,  ' to  auj- 
ment  their  polfeflions ;  and  in  laying  the  moll  iniqui¬ 
tous  fnares  and  ltratagems  for  the  deftruftion  of  their 
adverfaries.  They  were  the  principal  counfellors  by 
whofe  inftigation  and  advice  Leo  X.  was >de‘e“d fe£ 
the  public  condemnation  of  Luther.  i  P  P 
never  had  more  aftive  and  ufeful  abettors  than  this  or¬ 
der.  and  that  of  the  Jefuits. 

The  dogmata  of  the  Dominicans  are  ufually  oppofite 

to  thofe  of  the  Francifcans. 

There  are  alfo  nuns  or  filters  of  this  order,  called  in 
fome  places  Preaching  Sijlers.  Thefe  are  even  more 
Indent  than  the  friars  ;  St  Dominic  having  founded 
“  Sty  of  religious  maids  at  Prouilles  fome  years 
before  the  inftitution  of  his  order  of  men  ,  viz.  m 

12There  is  alfo  a  third  order  of  Dominicans,  both  for 

""Dominion,  {Dominium)  in  the  civil  law,  fig- 
nifies  the  power ’to  ufe  or  difpofe  of  a  thing  as  we 

^Dominion,  or  Domination.  See  Domination 

DOM1NIS,  Mark  Antony  de,  archbilhop  ot  Spa- 
latro  in  Dalmatia  at  the  clofe  of  the  15th  and  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  16th  centuries,  was  a  man  whofe  ficklenefs 
in  religion  proved  his  ruin.  H.s  preferment,  mftead 
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Dominium  of  attaching  him  to  the  church  of  Rome,  rendered 
him  difaffedled  to  it.  Becoming  acquainted  with  our 
mj  Bifliop  Bedell,  while  chaplain  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
Rmbaffador  from  James  I.  at  Venice,  he  communicated 
his  books  De  Republica  Ecclejiajlica  to  him  ;  which  were 
afterwards  publifhed  at  London,  with  Bedell’s  correc¬ 
tions.  He  came  to  England  with  Bedell ;  where  he 
was  received  with  great  refpedl,  and  preached  and 
wrote  againft  the  Romifli  religion.  He  is  faid  to  have 
had  a  principal  hand  in  publifhing  Father  Paul’s  lit/lory 
of  the  Council  of  Trent ,  at  London,  which  wasinlcribed 
to  James  in  1619.  But  on  the  promotion  of  Pope 
Gregory  XIV.  who  had  been  his  fchoolfellow  and  old 
acquaintance,  he  was  deluded  by  Gondomar  the  Spa¬ 
nish  ambaffador  into  the  hopes  of  procuring  a  cardi¬ 
nal’s  hat,  by  which  he  fancied  he  fhould  prove  an  in- 
flrument  of  great  reformation  to  the  church.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  returned  to  Rome  in  1622,  recanted  his  er¬ 
rors,  and  was  at  firft  well  received  :  but  he  afterwards 
wrote  letters  to  England,  repenting  his  recantation  ; 
which  being  intercepted,  he  was  imprifoned  by  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  and  died  in  1625.  He  was  alfo  the 
author  of  the  firft  philofophical  explanation  of  the  rain¬ 
bow,  which  before  his  time  was  regarded  as  a  prodigy. 

DOMINIUM  eminens,  in  Scots  law,  that  power 
which  the  date  or  fovereign  has  over  private  property, 
and  by  which  the  proprietor  may  be  compelled  to  fell  it 
for  an  adequate  price  where  public  utility  requires.  See 
Law  Index . 

Dominium  DireElum ,  in  Scots  Law ,  the  right  which 
a  fuperior  retains  in  his  lands,  notwithftanding  the  feu¬ 
dal  grant  to  his  vaffal.  See  Law  Index . 

Dominium  Utile ,  in  Scots  Law,  the  right  which  the 
vaffal  acquires  in  the  lands  by  the  feudal  grant  from 
his  fuperior.  See  Law  Index . 

DOMINUS,  in  ancient  times,  a  title  prefixed  to  a 
name,  ufually  to  denote  the  perfon  either  a  knight  or 
a  clergyman.  See  Vies  Dominus . 

The  title  was  fometimes  alfo  given  to  a  gentleman 
not  dubbed  ;  efpecially  if  he  were  lord  of  a  manor.  See 
Dom,  Gentleman,  and  Sire. 

#  Holland  the  title  dominus  is  ftill  retained,  to  di- 
ftinguifh  a  minifter  of  the  reformed  church. 

DOMI  PIAN,  the  Roman  emperor,  fon  to  Vefpafian, 
was  the  laft  of  the  12  Caffars.  See  (Hifory  of)  Rome. 

DON,  or  Tanais,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  which  takes 
its  rife  from  the  fmall  lake  of  St  John,  near  Tula,  in 
the  government  of  Mofcow,  and  paffing  through 
part  of  the  province  of  Voronetz,  a  fmall  portion  of 
the  Ukraina-Slobodlkaia,  and  the  whole  province  of 
Azof,  divides  itfelf  near  Tcherkafk  into  three  dreams, 
and  falls  in  thefe  feparate  branches  into  the  fea  of  Azof. 
This  river  has  fo  many  windings,  is  in  many  parts  fo 
(hallow,  and  abounds  with  fuch  numerous  fhoals,  as  to 
be  fcarcely  navigable,  excepting  in  the  fpring,  upon 
the  melting  of  the  fnows ;  and  its  mouth  is  alfo  fo 
choked  up  with  fnnd,  that  only  flat-bottomed  veffels, 
excepting  in  the  fame  feafon,  can  pafs  into  the  fea  of 
Azof.  T.  he  banks  of  the  Don,  and  the  rivulets  which 
fall  into  it,  are  clothed  with  large  tra&s  of  forefl,  whofe 
timber  is  floated  down  the  dream  to  St  Demetri  and 
Roflof,  where  the  fiigates  for  the  fea  of  Azof  are 
chiefly  conflruaed.  The  navigation  of  the  Don,  Mr 
Coxe  obferves,  may  poflibly  hereafter  be  rendered  high- 
ly  valuable,  by  conveying  to  the  Black  fea  the  iron  of 
Siberia,  the  Chinefe  goods,  and  the  Perfian  merchan- 
>1.  VII.  Part  I. 
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dife  :  which  latter  commodities,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
dudts  of  India,  formerly  found  their  way  into  Europe 
through  this  fame  channel. 

Don  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  river  in  Scotland,  noticed 
under  the  article  Aberdeen  ;  the  Old  Town  being  fi- 
tuated  near  its  mouth.  See  Aberdeen. 

Don  Martin  de  Mayorca ,  the  name  given  by  the 
Spaniards  to  a  clufler  of  iflands  in  the  South  fea,  which 
were  discovered  in  1781  by  Don  F.  A.  Maurelle. 
According  to  thedefeription  given  of  thefe  dlands,  they 
abound  with  tropical  fruits  and  roots,  are  in  a  toleiable 
date  of  cultivation,  and  the  inhabitants  have  made  fomc 
progrefs  in  civilization.  Their  government,  manners, 
and  drefs,  refemble  in  mod  points  thofe  of  the  natives 
of  the  other  South  fea  iflands.  I11  thieving,  whether  in 
difpofition  or  dexterity,  they  feemed  inferior  to  none. 
In  one  of  thefe  iflands  Don  Maurelle  found  a  good 
harbour,  which  he  places  in  18.  36.  S.  Lat.  and  in 
177.  48.  W.  Long. 

DONARIA,  among  the  ancients,  in  its  primary 
fignification,  was  taken  for  the  places  where  the  obla¬ 
tions  offered  to  the  gods  were  kept ;  but  afterwards 
was  ufed  to  denote  the  offerings  themfelves;  and  fome¬ 
times,  though  improperly,  the  temples. 

DONATIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
triandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

DONATION,  ( Donatio )  ,  an  a£I  or  contraft  w’here- 
by  a  man  transfers  to  another  either  the  property  or 
the  ufe  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  his  effe&s  as  a  free  gift. 

A  donation,  to  be  valid  and  complete,  fuppofes  a 
capacity  both  in  the  donor  and  the  donee ;  and  requires 
confent,  acceptance,  and  delivery  ;  and  by  the  French 
lawr  regidry  alfo. 

Donation  Mortis  Caufa,  in  Law ,  a  difpofition  of  pro¬ 
perty  made  by  a  perfon  in  his  lad  ficknefs,  who  appre¬ 
hending  his  diffolution  near,  delivers,  or  caufes  to  be 
delivered  to  another,  the  poffeflion  of  any  perfonal 
goods,  to  keep  in  cafe  of  his  deceafe.  If  the  donor 
dies,  this  gift  needs  not  the  confent  of  his  executor ; 
but  it  fhall  not  prevail  againd  creditors  }  and  it  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  this  implied  trufl,  that,  if  the  donor 
lives,  the  property  (hall  revert  to  himfelf,  be-ng  only 
given  in  profpeft  of  death,  or  mortis  caufa .  This  me¬ 
thod  of  donation  feems  to  have  been  conveyed  to  us 
from  the  civil  lawyers,  who  borrowed  it  from  the  Gree  ks. 

DONATISTS,  ancient  fcliifmatics  in  Africa,  fo 
denominated  from  their  leader  Donatus. 

This  fe£t  arofe  in  the  year  31 1,  when,  in  the  room 
of  Menfurius,  who  died  in  that  year  on  his  return  to 
Rome,  Crecilian  was  eledled  bilhop  of  Carthage,  and 
confecrated  by  the  African  bifhops  alone,  without  the 
concurrence  of  thofe  of  Numidia.  The  people  refufed 
to  acknowledge  him,  and  fet  up  Majorinus  in  oppofi- 
tion  ;  who,  accordingly,  was  ordained  by  Donatus 
bifliop  of  Cafae  Nigras.  The  Donatifls  were  con¬ 
demned,  in  a  council  held  at  Rome,  two  years  after 
their  feparation  ;  and  afterwards  in  another  at  Arles, 
the  year  following  ;  and  again  at  Milan,  before  Con- 
flantine  the  Great,  in  316,  who  deprived  them  of 
their  churches,  fent  ,  their  feditious  bifhops  into  ba- 
nifhment,  and  even  punilhed  fome  of  them  with  death. 
Their  caufe  was  efpoufed  by  another  Donatus,  called 
the  great,  the  principal  bifliop  of  that  fe£l,  w  ho,  with 
numbers  of  his  followers,  w^as  exiled  by  order  of  Con- 
flans.  Many  of  them  were  punifhed  with  great  feve- 
rity.  See  Cjrcvmcelliones,  However,  after  the 
P  p  acceflion 
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Donatifts  acceffion  of  Julian  to  the  throne  in  362,  they  were 
II  permitted  to  return,  and  reftored  to  their  former  li- 
Donative.  ,  Gratian  publillied  feveral  edifts  againft  them  , 

'  and  in  *77  deprived  them  of  their  churches,  and  pro- 
Shed  all  their  affemblies.  But  notwithftand.ng  the 
feverities  they  fuffered,  it  appears  that  3 

confiderable  number  of  churches  towards  the  clofe  of 
th:s  century  ;  but  at  this  time  they  began  to  decline, 
on  account  of  a  fchifm  among  themfelves,  occafioned 
by  the  eleftion  of  two  bifliops,  in  the  room  of  Par  .  - 
nian,  the  fucceffor  of  Donatus ;  one  party  elefted 
Primian,  and  were  called  Primiamjls, 
ximian,  and  were  called  MaxtmtamJIs.  Their  decline 
was  alfo  precipitated  by  the  zealous  oppofition  of  St 
Auguftine,  and  by  the  violent  measures  which  were 
purfued  againft  them,  by  order  of  d^  e™P"or  H°n°- 
rius  at  the  folicitation  of  two  councils  held  at  Car¬ 
thage  ;  the  one  in  40+,  and  the  other  in  411.  Many 
of  them  were  fined,  the  bifhops  were  baniffied,  and 
fame  put  to  death.  This  feft  revived  and  multiplied 
under  the  proteftion  of  the  Vandals,  who  invaded  A- 
frica  in  427,  and  took  poffeffion  of  this  province  ;  but 
it  funk  again  under  new  feverities,  when  their  empire 
was  overturned  in  534-  Neverthelefs,  they  remained 
in  a  feparate  body  till  the  clofe  of  this  century,  when 
Gregory,  the  Roman  pontiff,  ufed  various  methods 
for  fupprefling  them  5  his  zeal  fucceeded,  and  there 
are  few  traces  to  be  found  of  the  Donatifts  after  this 
period.  They  were  diftinguiffied  by  other  appella¬ 
tions  ;  as  Circumcelliones ,  Montenfes  or  Mountaineers , 

Ca  Jhes,  Rupites,  &c.  Theyheldthree  councils,  or  con- 
ciliabules ;  one  at  Cirta  in  Numidia,  and  two  at  Carthage. 

The  errors  of  the  Donatifts,  befides  their  fchifm, 
were,  1.  That  baptifm  conferred  out  of  the  church, 
that  is  out  of  their  feft,  was  null  j  and  accordingly 
they  rebaptifed  thofe  who  joined  their  party  from 
other  churches,  and  re-ordained  their  ™-,fters^2  That 
theirs  was  the  only  true,  pure,  and  holy  church ,  a 
reft  of  the  churches  they  held  as  proftitute  and  falle  . 

Donatus  feems  likewife  to  have  given  into  the 
doftrine  of  the  Arians,  wjtli  whom  he  was  clofely 
allied;  and  accordingly,  St  Epiphanius,  1  heodoret, 
and  fome  others,  accufed  the  Donatifts  of  Armnifm  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  charge  was  well  founded, 
becaufe  they  were  patronized  by  the  Vandals  e 

that  doftrine.  But  St  Auguftine,  Ep.  l8j.  to  Count 
Boniface,  &.  Haer.  69.  affirms,  that  the  Donatifts, 
in  this  point,  kept  clear  of  the  errors  of  their  leader. 
DONATIVE,  ( Donativum ),  aprefent  made  by  any 

perfon  ;  called  alfo  gratuity.  t  ,  .  (  , 

P  The  Romans  made  large  donatives  to  their  fold  . 
Julia  Pia,  wife  of  the  emperor  Severus,  is  called  on 
certain  medals  mater  cajlrorum,  becaufe  of  the  care  ffie 
took  of  the  foldiery,  by  interpofmg  for  the  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  their  donatives,  &c.  fnldierv  • 

Donative  was  properly  a  gift  made  to  the  foldiery, 

ns  congiarium  was  that  made  to  the  people.  Salma¬ 
ns  on  his  notes  to  Lampnd.us,  in  h.s  Life  of  He- 
liogabalus,  mentioning  a  donative  that  emperor  gave 
ofgthree  pieces  of  gold  per  head,  obferves,  that  this 
was  the  common  and  legitimate  rate  of  a  donative. 
Cafaubon,  in  his  notes  on  the  Life  of  Pertmax  y  a- 
pitolinus,  obferves,  that  Pertmax  made  a  promife  of 
Loo  denarii  to  each  foldier  ;  which  amounts  to  up¬ 
wards  of  07  pounds  fterling.  1  he  fame  author  writes 
that  the  legal  donative  was  2O,0©0  denarn ;  and  that 
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it  was  not  cuftomary  to  give  lefs,  efpecially  to  the  pm-  Donative 
torian  foldiers  ;  that  the  centurions  had  double,  and 
the  tribunes,  & c.  more  in  proportion.  .  , 

Donative,  in  the  canon  law,  a  benefice  given,  and 
collated  to  a  perfon,  by  the  founder  or  patron  -  with- 
out  either  prefentation,  inftitution,  ormduftion  by  the 

^if  "chapels  founded  by  laymen  be  not  approved  by 
the  diocefan,  and,  as  it  is  called,  fpintualmed,  they 
are  not  accounted  proper  benefices,  neither  can  they 
be  conferred  by  the  biffiop  but  remain  to  the  pious 
difpofition  of  the  founders  ;  fo  that  the  Sunders  and 
their  heirs,  may  give  fuch  chapels  without  the  biffiop. 

Gwin  obferves,  that  the  king  might  of  ancient  time 
found  a  free  chapel,  and  exempt  it  from  the  predic¬ 
tion  of  the  diocefan  ;  fo  may  he,  by  letters  patent, 
give  liberty  to  a  common  perfon  to  found  fuch  a  cha¬ 
pel  and  make  it  donative,  not  prefentable  ;  and  the 
chaplain,  or  beneficiary,  (hall  be  depnvable  by  the 
founder  or  his  heir,  and  not  by  the  biffiop.  And  this 
feems  to  be  the  original  of  donatives  in  England. 

Donatives  are  within  the  ftatute  againft  fimony  >  and 
if  they  have  cure  of  fouls,  within  that  againft  plural.- 
ties.  If  the  patron  of  a  donative  doth  not  nominate 
a  clerk,  there  can  be  no  lapfe  thereof,  unlefs  it  be 
fpecially  provided  for  in  the  foundation  ;  but  the  1- 
ffion  mav  compel  him  to  do  it  by  fpintual  cenfures. 

X  if  U  be  augmented  by  Queen  Anne’s  bounty  it 
will  lapfe  like  other  prefentat.ve  livings.  I  Geo.  I.  flat. 

-  cap  10  The  ordinary  cannot  vifit  a  donative,  and 

S. A,  i.  i.  fa.  fa- 

hent  is  exempted  from  attendance  at  vifitations. 

All  biffiopncs  in  ancient  times  were  donative  by  the 

king  Again,  where  a  biffiop  has  the  gift  of  a  be¬ 
nefit,  it  improperly  called  a  donative,  becaufe  he  can- 

n°  DONATORY,  in  Scots  Law,  that  perfon  to  whom 
the  king  bellows  his  right  to  any  forfeiture  that  has 

^DONATUS,  a  fchifmatic  biftiop  of  Carthage, 
founder  of  the  feft  of  Donatists.  His 
fwore  by  him,  and  honoured  him  like  a  go  .  e  k 

^Donatus,  JElius,  a  famous  grammarian  lived  at 
Rome  in  3S4  He  was  one  of  St  Jerome’s  mafters ;  and 
«unpofe<^  commentaries  on  Terence  and  Virgil,  which 

311 DONAWERT,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Bavaria,  on  the  frontiers  of  Swabia.  It  ha 
been  taken  and  retaken  feveral  times  in  the  wars  or 
Germany  ;  and  was  formerly  an  imperial  city,  but  at 
prefent  is  fubjeft  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria.  E.  Long. 

30'DONAX,aa  ge'nusLf  (hells  belonging  to  the  bi¬ 
valves.  SeeCoNCHOKOGT Index.  . 

DONCASTER,  a  market  town  ol  Yo  kllnre,  37 
•1  f  *V»  r»f  York  It  kas  been  long  noted  for  tne 

^BoLtl!lkLfScMo^ 

of  the  17th  ulmPoft  efforts  to  keep  him  firm 

If “tehit  «.1j  =■—»»»  coatwverfy^be- 
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Dorme  tween  the  church  of  Rome  and  the  Proteftants,  at  laft 
determined  him  to  adhere  to  the  latter.  He  travelled 
into  Italy  and  Spain  ;  where  he  made  many  ufeful  ob- 
fervations,  and  learned  their  languages  to  perfe&ion. 
Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  Sir  Thomas  Eger* 
ton,  keeper  of  the  great  feal,  appointed  him  his  fecre- 
tary  ;  in  which  poll  he  continued  five  years.  He  mar- 
rying  privately  Anne  the  daughter  of  Sir  George 
Moore  then  chancellor  of  the  garter,  and  niece  to  the 
lord  keeper’s  lady;  was  difmiffed  from  his  place,  and 
thrown  into  prifon.  But  he  was  reconciled  to  Sir 
George  by  the  good  offices  of  Sir  Francis  Wolley.  In 
1612,  he  accompanied  Sir  Robert  Drury  to  Paris. 
During  this  time,  many  of  the  nobility  folicited  the 
king  for  fome  fecular  employment  for  him.  But  his 
majefty,  who  took  pleafure  in  his  converfation,  had  en¬ 
gaged  him  in  writing  his  Pfeudo  Martyr ,  printed  at 
London  in  1610;  and  was  fo  highly  pleafed  with 
that  work,  that  in  1614  he  prevailed  with  him  to  en¬ 
ter  into  holy  orders  ;  appointed  him  one  of  his  chap¬ 
lains,  and  procured  him  the  degree  of  do&or  of  di¬ 
vinity  from  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  In  1619,  he 
attended  the  earl  of  Doncafter  in  his  embafly  into 
Germany.  In  1621,  he  was  made  dean  of  St  Paul’s  ; 
and  the  vicarage  of  St  Dunftan  in  the  Weft,  in  Lon¬ 
don,  foon  after  fell  to  him  ;  the  advowfon  of  it  having 
been  given  to  him  long  before  by  Richard  earl  of  Dor- 
fet.  By  thefe  and  other  preferments,  he  was  enabled 
to  be  charitable  to  the  poor,  kind  to  his  friends,  and 
to  make  good  provifion  for  his  children.  He  wrote, 
befides  the  above,  1.  Devotions  upon  emergent  occa- 
fions.  2.  The  ancient  Hiftory  of  the  Septuagint, 
tranflated  from  the  Greek  of  Arifteus,  quarto.  3.  Three 
volumes  of  fermons,  folio.  4.  A  considerable  number 
of  poems  :  and  other  works.  His  writings  fhow  him 
to  be  a  man  of  incomparable  wit  and  learning  ;  but 
his  greateft  excellence  was  fatire.  He  had  a  prodigi¬ 
ous  richnefs  of  fancy,  but  his  thoughts  were  much  de- 
bafed  by  his  verification,  He  was,  however,  highly 
celebrated  by  all  the  great  men  of  that  age. 

DONOR,  in  Law ,  the  perfon  who  gives  lands  or 
tenements  to  another  in  tail,  &c.;  as  he  to  whom  fuch 
lands,  Stc.  are  given,  is  the  donee . 

DOOMSDAY  book.  See  Domesday  Booh . 
DOOR,  in  ArchiteBure.  See  Architecture, 
N°  76. 

DOR,  the  Englifh  name  of  the  common  black  beetle. 
Some  apply  it  alfo  to  the  dufty  beetle,  that  flies  about 
hedges  in  the  evening.  See  Scarabacus,  Entomo- 
logy  Index . 


DORADO,  in  AJlronomy ,  a  fouthern  conftellation, 
not  vifible  in  our  latitude  ;  it  is  alfo  called  xiphias . 
The  ftars  of  this  conftellation,  in  Sharp’s  Catalogue, 
are  fix. 

DORCHESTER,  the  capital  of  Dorfetlhire,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  river  Frome,  on  a  Roman  road,  eight  miles 
north  of  Weymouth.  W.  Long.  2.  45.  N.  Lat.  50.  40. 
It  gives  the  title  of  marquis  to  the  noble  family  of 
Pierpoint,  duke  of  Kingfton  ;  fends  two  members  to 
parliament  ;  and  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity. 

DOREE,  or  John  Doree.  See  Zeus,  Ichthyo¬ 
logy  Index . 

DORIA,  Andrew,  a  gallant  Genoefe  fea  officer, 
born  in  1466.  Fie  entered  into  the  fervice  of  Francis  I. 
-of  France  ;  but  preferved  that  fpirit  of  independence 


fo  natural  to  a  failor  and  a  republican.  When  the  Bdn'n, 
French  attempted  to  render  Savona,  long  the  ob-  ,:>oric* 
je&  of  jealoufy  of  Genoa,  its  rival  in  trade,  Doiia  'r"’ 
remonftrated  againft  the  meafure  iri  a  high  tone;  which 
bold  a&ion,  reprefented  by  the  malice  of  his  courtiers 
in  the  moft  odious  light,  irritated  Francis  to  that  de¬ 
gree,  that  he  ordered  his  admiral  Barbefieux  to  fail  to 
Genoa,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  French  troops,  to  ar- 
reft  Doria,  and  to  feize  his  galleys.  This  rafh  order 
Doria  got  timely  hints  of ;  retired  with  all  his  galleys 
to  a  place  of  fafety  ;  and,  while  his  refentmcnt  was 
thus  raifed,  he  clofed  with  the  offers  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  returned  his  commiflion  with  the  collar  of 
St  Michael  to  Francis,  and  hoifted  the  Imperial  colours. 

To  deliver  his  country,  weary  alike  of  the  French  and 
Imperial  yoke,  from  the  dominion  of  foreigners,  was 
now  Doria’s  higheft  ambition  ;  and  the  favourable  mo¬ 
ment  offered.  Genoa  was  afflicted  with  the  peftilence, 
the  French  garrifon  was  greatly  reduced  and  ill  paid, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  lufficiently  difpofed  to  fecond 
his  viewrs.  He  failed  to  the  harbour  with  13  galleys, 
landed  500  men,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  gates 
and  the  palace  with  very  little  refiftance.  The  French 
governor  with  his  feeble  garrifon  retired  to  the  citadel, 
but  Was  quickly  forced  to  capitulate;  when  the  people 
ran  together,  and  levelled  the  citadel  with  the  ground. 

It  was  now  in  Doria’s  power  to  have  rendered  him¬ 
felf  the  fovereign  of  his  country  ;  but,  with  a  mag¬ 
nanimity  of  which  there  are  few  examples,  he  affembled 
the  people  in  the  court  before  the  palace,  difclaimed 
all  pre-eminence,  and  recommended  to  them  to  fettle 
that  form  of  government  they  chofe  to  eftablifh.  The 
people,  animated  by  his  fpirit,  forgot  their  fa&ions, 
and  fixed  that  form  of  government  wdiich  has  fubfifted 
ever  fince  with  little  variation.  This  event  happened 
in  1528.  Doria  lived  to  a  great  age,  rcfpe&ed  and 
beloved  as  a  private  citizen  ;  and  is  ftill  celebrated  in 
Genoa  by  the  moft  honourable  of  all  appellations, 

“  The  father  of  his  country,  and  the  reftorer  of  its 
liberty.” 

DORIC,  in  general,  any  thing  belonging  to  the 
Dorians,  an  ancient  people  of  Greece,  inhabiting  near 
Mount  Parnaffus.  See  Doris. 

Doric,  in  ArchiteBure ,  is  the  fecond  of  the  five 
orders ;  being  that  between  the  Tufcan  and  Iomc.  It 
is  ufually  placed  upon  the  Attic  bafe,  though  original¬ 
ly  it  had  no  bafe.  See  Architecture,  N*  43. 

At  its  firft  invention  it  was  more  Ample  than  at  pre- 
fent ;  and  when  in  after  times  it  w’as  more  adorned 
and  enriched,  the  appellation  Doric  was  reftrained  to 
this  richer  manner,  and  the  primitive  Ample  manner 
was  called  by  a  new  name,  the  Tufcan  order,  wThich 
was  chiefly  ufed  in  temples  ;  as  the  former,  being  more 
light  and  delicate,  was  for  porticoes  and  theatres.  The 
tradition  is,  that  Dorus,  king  of  Achaia,  having  firft 
built  a  temple  of  this  order  at  Argos,  wyhich  he  dedicated 
to  Juno,  occafioned  it  to  be  called  Doric >  though  others 
derive  its  name  from  its  being  invented  or  ufed  by  the 
Dorians. 

The  moderns,  on  account  of  its  folidity,  ufe  it  in 
large  ftrong  buildings  ;  as  in  the  gates  of  cities  and  ci¬ 
tadels,  the  outfide  of  churches,  and  other  mafiy  works, 
where  delicacy  of  ornament  wTould  be  unfuitable. 

The  gate  of  Burlington  houfe  in  Piccadilly  is  of  the 
Doric  order. 
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,  «r  CORING,  or  Daring,  among  fportfmen,  a  term 

The  mod  confiderabl  eancient  monuments  of  this  -  method  of  taking  larks,  by  means  of, 

der,  are  the  theatre  of  Marcellos  at  Rome,  wherein  uledoap^  #  look;ng.giafs.  For  this  fport  there 
the  capital,  the  height  of  the  fnze,  and  *s  P£^u'  » .  \Pb  provided  four  flicks  very  ftraight  and  light, 
are  much  fmaller  than  in  the  modern  zrMur*,,  &  of  a  pike  .  tw0  of  thefe  are  to  be 

and  the  Parthenion,  or  temple  of  Minerva,  at  ^the  ,  »  b  §  iong,  and  all  notched  at  the  edges 

in  which  the  Ihort  and  maffy  columns  bear  upon  the  fouMeet^m  ^  ^  of  each  of  thefe  fticks  there 
pavement  without  a  bafe  ;  and  the  capital  a  f  fi  faftened  another  of  about  a  foot  long  on  one 

torus,  with  its  cinfture,  and  a  fquare,  plain,  and  folid  .  is  to  .  .  ,  .  r_..„ - a-  — 


Dorinj, 

Doris. 


abacus.  > 

Doric  Cymatium .  See  Cyma. 

Doric  DialeB ,  one  of  the  five  dia  efts,  or  manners 
of  fpeaking,  which  obtained  among  the  Greeks. 

It  was  firft  ufed  by  the  Lacedemonians,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  thofe  of  Argos  ;  thence  it  paffed  into  Epirus, 
Libya!  Sicily,  the  iflands  of  Rhodes,  and  Crete.  In 
this  dialeft,  Archimedes  and  Theocritus  wrote,  who 
were  both  of  Syracufe  ;  as  likew.fe  Pindar. 

In  ftrianefs,  however,  we  (hould  rather  define  Do¬ 
ric,  the  manner  of  fpeaking  peculiar  to  the  Dorians, 
after  their  recefs  near  Pamaffus  and  Afopus  >  and 

which  afterwards  came  to  obtain  among  the  Lacede¬ 
monians  &c.  Some  even  diftinguifli  between  the  La¬ 
cedemonian  and  Doric  ;  but,  in  reality,  they  were  the 
fame  •  fetting  afide  a  few  particularities  in  the  languag 
of  the  Lacedemonians  •,  as  is  (hown  by  Rulandus,  in 
his  excellent  treatife  De  Lingua  Graca  ejufque  Dialec - 

/UBefideV’the  authors  already  mentioned  to  have  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  Doric  dialeft,  we  might  add  Archyta 1  of 
Tarentum,  Bion,  Callinus,  Simonides,  Bacchylides, 
Cypfelas,  Aleman,  and  Sophron.  .  M 

Moil  of  the  medals  of  the  cities  of  Gracia  Magna, 
and  Sicily,  favour  of  the  Doric  dialeft  in  their  mfcrip- 
rion:  whnefs,  AMBFAKIP-TAN,  AnOAAONIATAK, 

aXEFONTAN,  axtfitan,  hfaxaeutan,  tfaxi- 
NION.  0EFMITAN,  KAYAONIATAN,  KOI1IATAN, 
TAYFOMENITANj  &c.  Which  (hows  the  countries 
wherein  the  Doric  dialeft  was  ufed.  . 

The  general  rules  of  this  dialeft  are  thus  given  by 

the  Port  Royalifts. 

D\  Hr*  d'o  grand,  d't  do  et  d\  V* fait  le  Dore. 
D'ufait  it*  }  d\,  *  ;  et  d’*>  *v  foit  encore. 

Ojle  1  de  IHnfini:  et  pour  lefingulter 
Se  fert  au  feminin  du  nombre  plurier. 

But  they  are  much  better  explained  in  the  fourth  book 
of  Rulandus  ;  where  he  even  notes  the  minuter  differ¬ 
ences  of  the  dialefts  of  Sicily,  Crete,  1  arentum, 
Rhodes,  Lacedaemon,  Laconia,  Macedonia,  and  Thef- 

ialThe  a  abounds  everywhere  in  the  Doric  ;  but  this 
dialeft  bears  fo  near  a  conformity  to  the  iEolic,  that 

manv  reckon  them  but  one.  .  . 

Doric  Mode,  in  Mafic,  the  firft  of  the  authentic 
modes  of  the  ancients.  Its  charafter  is  to  be  fevere, 
tempered  with  gravity  and  joy  }  and  ,s  proper  upon 
religious  occafions,  as  alfo  to  be  ufed  in  war.  It  be¬ 
gins  D,  la,fol,  re.  Plato  admires  the  mafic  of  the 
Doric  mode,  and  judges  it  proper  to  preferve  good 
manners  as  being  mafeuline ;  and  on  this  account  al¬ 
lows  it  in  his  commonwealth.  The  ancients  had  like- 
wife  their  fubdoric  or  hypodonc  mode,  which  was  one 
of  the  plagal  modes.  Its  charafter  was  to  be  very 
grave  and  folemnj  it  begins  with  re,  a  fourth  lower 
than  the  doric. 


fide  ;  and  on  the  other  fide  a  frnall  wooden  peg  about 
three  inches  long.  Then  four  or  more  fticks  are  to  be 
prepared,  each  of  one  foot  length  •,  and  each  of  theie 
mull  have  a  cord  of  nine  feet  long  faftened  to  it  at  the 
end.  Every  one  (hould  have  a  buckle  for  the  com¬ 
modious  fattening  on  to  the  refpeftive  fticks  when  the 
net  is  to  be  fpread. — A  cord  muft  alfo  be  provided, 
which  muft  have  two  branches.  The  one  muft  have 
nine  feet  and  a  half,  and  the  other  ten  .eet  long,  with 
a  buckle  at  the  end  of  each  ;  the  reft,  or  body  of  the 
cord,  muft  be  24  yards  long.  All  thefe  cords,  as  we 
the  long  ones  as  thofe  about  the  fticks,  muft  be  we  1 
twilled  and  of  the  bignefs  of  one’s  little  finger.  The 
next  thing  to  be  provided  is  a  daft  of  four  feet  long, 
pointed  at  one  end,  and  with  a  ball  of  wood  at  the 
other  for  the  carrying  thefe  conveniences  in  a  lack  or 
wallet  —There  (hould  alfo  be  carried,  on  this  occafion, 
a  fpade  to  level  the  ground  where  there  may  be  any 
little  irregularities  ;  and  two  frnall  rods,,  each  xo 
inches  long,  and  having  a  frnall  rod  fixed  with  a  pack¬ 
thread  at  the  larger  end  of  the  other.  To  thefe  are  to 
be  tied  fome  pack-thread  loops,  which  are  to  fatten  in 
the  legs  of  fome  larks  :  and  there  are  to  be  reels  to 
thefe,  that  the  birds  may  fly  a  little  way  up  and  down. 
When  all  this  is  done,  the  looking-glafs  is  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  following  manner  :  Take  a  piece  of  wood 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  and  cut  it  in  form  of  a 
bow,  fo  that  there  may  be  about  nine  inches  fpace  be¬ 
tween  the  two  ends ;  and  let  it  have  its  full  thicknefs 
at  the  bottom,  that  it  may  receive  into  it  a  falle  piece  ; 
in  the  five  corners  of  which  there  are  to  be  fet  in  five 
pieces  of  looking-glafs.  Thefe  are  fo  fixed,  that  they 
may  dart  their  light  upwards  ;  and.the  whole  machine 
is  to  be  fupported  on  a  moveable  pin,  with  the  end  of 
a  long  line  fixed  to  it,  and  made  in  the  manner  of  the 
children’s  plaything  of  an  apple  and  a  plumbftone  ; 
fo  that  the  other  end  of  the  cord  being  earned 
through  a  hedge,  the  barely  pulling  it  may  fet  the 
whole  machine  of  the  glaffes  a  turning.  This  and  the 
other  contrivances  are  to  be  placed  in  the  middle  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nets.  The  larks  fixed  to  the  place  and 
termed  calls,  and  the  glittering  of  ^e  lookmg-g  affes 
as  they  twirl  round  in  the  fun,  invite  the. other  larks 
down  •  and  the  cord  that  communicates  with  the  nets, 
and  goes  through  the  hedge,  gives  the  perfon  behind 
an  opportunity  of  pulling  up  the  nets  fo  as  to  meet 
over  the  whole,  and  take  every  thing  that  is  between 
them.  The  places  where  this  fort  of  fporting  fucceeds 
bed  are  open  fields  remote  from  any  trees  and  hedges 
except  one  by  way  of  (helter  for  the  fportfman  :  and 
the  wind  (hould  always  be  either  in  the  front  or  back; 
for  if  it  blows  fidewife,  it  prevents  the  playing  ot  the 

neDORIS,  a  country  of  Greece,  between  Pliocis, 
Theffaly,  and  Acarnania.  It  received  its  name  from 
Dorus  the  fon  of  Deucalion,  who  made  a  fettlement 
there.  It  was  called  Tetrapohs  from  the  four 
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Doris  Pindus  or  Dryopis,  Erineum,  Cytinium,  and  Borium, 

II  which  it  contained.  To  thefe  four  fome  add  Lilseum 
anc*  Carphia,  and  therefore  call  it  Hexapolis.  The 
_ name  of  Doris  has  been  common  to  many  parts  of 
Greece.  The  Dorians  in  the  age  of  Deucalion  inha¬ 
bited  Phthiotis,  which  they  exchanged  for  Hidigeotis, 
in  the  age  of  Dorus.  From  thence  they  were  driven 
by  the  Cadmeans,  and  came  to  fettle  near  the  town  of 
Pindus.  From  thence  they  pafled  into  Dryopis,  and 
afterwards  into  Peloportnefus.  Hercules  having  re- 
edablilhed  TEgimius  king  of  Phthiotis  or  Doris,  who 
had  been  driven  from  his  country  by  the  Lapithae,  the 
grateful  king  appointed  Hyllus  the  fon  of  his  patron 
to  be  his  fucceflfor,  and  the  Heraclidae  marched  from 
that  part  of  the  country  to  go  to  recover  Peloponne- 
fus.  The  Dorians  fent  many  colonies  into  different 
places,  which  bore  the  fame  name  as  their  native  coun¬ 
try.  The  mod  famous  of  thefe  is  in  Alia  Minor,  of 
which  Halicarnaffus  was  once  the  capital.  This  part 
of  Afia  Minor  was  called  Hexapolis ,  and  afterwards 
Pentapolis. 

Doris,  a  genus  of  animals,  belonging  to  the  order 
of  vermes  mollufca.  See  Helminthology  Index . 

DORMANT,  in  Heraldry ,  is  ufed  for  the  poflure 
of  a  lion,  or  any  other  bead,  lying  along  in  a  deeping 
attitude  wdth  the  head  on  the  fore  paws  :  by  which  it 
is  didinguifhed  from  the  couchant ,  where,  though  the 
bead  is  lying,  yet  he  holds  up  his  head.  ^ 

DORMER,  in  ArchiteBure ,  fignifies  a  window 
made  in  the  roof  df  a  houfe,  or  above  the  entablature, 
being  raifed  upon  the  rafters. 

DORMITORY,  a  gallery  in  convents  or  religious 
boufes,  divided  into  feveral  cells,  in  which  the  religious 
deep  or  lodge. 

DORMOUSE.  See  Mus  and  Sciurus,  Mam¬ 
malia  Index . 

DORONICUM,  leopard’s  bane;  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  fyngeneba  clafs  ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Compo- 
Jitee .  See  Botany  Index . 

DORSAL,  an  appellation  given  to  whatever  be¬ 
longs  to  the  back.  See  Dorsum. 

DORSET,  Thomas  Sackville,  Lord  Buckhurd. 
See  Sackville. 

Dorset,  Charles  Sackville ,  earl  of.  See  Sack¬ 
ville. 

DORSETSHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  bounded 
on  the  fouth  by  the  Englifh  channel,  on  the  north  by 
Somerfetfhire  and  Wiltshire,  on  the  ead  by  Hampfhire, 
and  on  the  wed  by  Devonfhire  and  fome  part  of  So¬ 
merfetfhire.  It  is  between  40  and  50  miles  long  from 
cad  to  w^ed,  and  34  broad  from  fouth  to  north,  and 
contains  34  hundreds,  22  market  towns,  and  248  pa- 
rifhes.  This  county  enjoys  a  mild,  pleafant,  and  whole- 
fome  air,  and  a  deep,  rich,  and  fertile  foil,  finely  diver- 
lified.  Towards  the  north  it  is  level,  under  the  high 
lands  that  divide  it  from  Somerfetfhire,  where  there 
are  fine  arable  grounds  that  will  yield  large  crops  of 
different  kinds  of  grain.  But  on  the  fouth,  from  the 
borders  of  Hampfhire  by  the  fea  coad,  for  an  extent 
of  almod  20  miles  in  length,  and  in  fome  places  four 
or  five  in  breadth,  is  a  heathy  common,  which  renders 
this  county  lefs  populous  than  it  otherwife  would  be. 
From  ead  to  wed  runs  a  ridge  of  hills  called  the  Downs , 
^bounding  with  fwect  and  fhort  herbage,  which  nou- 


rifhes  a  vab  number  of  fheep  equally  edeemed  for  their  Dorfiferous 
flefh  and  fleece.  The  country  is  alfo  very  plentifully  ||rt 

watered  ;  and  in  all  refpedls  fo  well  fuited  both  for  >  v-  r  » 

pleafure  and  profit,  that  it  was  didinguifhed  by  the 
Romans  above  all  others.  They  had  more  dations  and 
fummer  camps  in  Dorfetfliire  than  in  any  other  coun¬ 
ty.  That  the  Saxons  had  the  fame  regard  for  it,  is 
evident  from  the  number  of  palaces  they  had  in  it,  the 
dately  minders  they  built,  and  the^  exprefs  directions 
they  gave  that  their  bodies  fhould  be  interred  in  thofe 
monuments  of  their  piety.  This  county  yields  many 
and  very  valuable  commodities.  The  quarries  in  Pur- 
beck  and  Portland  fupply  dones  of  different  qualities, 
fuited  to  various  ufes,  and  in  prodigious  quantities,  to¬ 
gether  wdth  fome  very  rich  and  beautiful  marble.  The 
bed  tobacco-pipe  clay  in  England  is  alfo  found  in  this 
county.  Madder,  hemp,  and  dax,  alfo  thrive  in  many 
places,  grain  of  all  forts,  &c. 

DORSIFEROUS  plants,  among  botanids,  fueh 
as  are  of  the  capillary  kind,  without  balks,  and  which 
bear  their  feeds  on  the  back  fide  of  their  leaves. 

DORSTENIA,  contrayerva  ;  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  53d  order,  Scabrid* .  See 
Botany  Index . 

DORSUM,  the  Back,  in  Anatomy ,  comprehends 
all  the  poderior  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  body  from  the 
neck  to  the  buttocks.  See  Anatomy  Index . 

DORT,  or  Dordrecht,  a  city  of  Holland,  wdiich 
holds  the  fird  rank  in  the  affembly  of  the  dates.  It  is 
feated  in  a  fmall  ifland  formed  by  the  rivers  Meufe, 

Merue,  Rhine,  and  Linghe.  The  Meufe,  on  w’hich  it 
bands,  gives  it  a  good  harbour,  and  feparates  it  from 
the  i (lands  of  Iifelmonde  and  Ablas.  It  is  divided  from 
Beyerland  by  a  canal.  The  harbour  is  very  commo¬ 
dious  for  the  merchandifes  wrhich  come  down  the 
Rhine  and  the  Meufe,  which  keep  it  in  a  flourifhing 
condition.  Its  drength  confids  in  being  furrounded 
with  w'ater.  Its  walls  are  old,  and  defended  by  round 
towers.  It  is  very  rich,  and  well  built  with  brick,  and 
had  formerly  the  exclufive  right  of  coining  money.  It 
is  at  prefent  the  daple  tow-n  for  wdnes,  particularly 
Rhenifh.  It  w>as  detached  from  the  main  land  in  1421, 
on  the  17th  of  November,  by  a  flood  occafioned  by 
the  breaking  down  of  the  dike,  which  overwhelmed  70 
villages,  and  about  100,000  perfons.  However,  by 
time  and  the  indudry  of  the  inhabitants,  a  great  part 
of  the  land  is  recovered.  It  has  two  principal  canals, 
namely,  the  New  and  Old  Haven,  by  which  heavy 
loaded  veflels  may  enter  into  the  city.  Over  the  Old 
Haven  is  a  large  bridge  well  built  wdth  brick. 

Dort  was  almod  reduced  to  allies  in  the  year  1457  ; 
there  being  then  confumed  2000  houfes,  with  the  halls, 
hofpital,  and  church  of  Notre  Dame  :  but  they  are 
now  w?ell  provided  wdth  fire  engines  and  watchmen  to 
prevent  the  like  difader.  This  city  is  famous  for  the 
meeting  of  the  clergy  called  the  Synod  of  Dort,  in 
which  the  Calvinids  obtained  a  fentence  againb  the 
Arminians,  who  were  called  the  Remonjlrants .  The 
difpute  between  the  contending  parties  occafioned 
drange  diforders,  Ikirmifhes  and  murders,  in  mod  of 
the  principal  cities.  Thofe  miniders  who  would  not 
fubfcribe  to  the  decree  of  the  fynod  were  banifhed,  of 
whom  there  wTere  above  100.  E.  Long.  4.  36.  N.  Lat. 
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Dort  Synod  of  Dout ,  a  national  fynod,  fummoned  by  au- 
II  thorlty  of  the  dates  general,  the  provinces  of  Holland, 
pofithcans.  Utrechtt  and  Overyffel  excepted,  and  held  at  Dort  In 
1618.  The  moft  eminent  divines  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  and  deputies  trom  the  churches  of  England, 
Scotland,  Switzerland,  Bremen,  Hefiia,  and  the  Pa¬ 
latinate,  affembled  on  this  occafion,  in  order  to  decide 
the  controverfy  between  the  Gomarifts  or  Calvinifts 
and  Arminians  *,  the  latter  of  whom  were  declared 
corrupters  of  the  true  religion.  But  the  authority  of 
this  fynod  was  far  from  being  univerfally  acknowledged 
either  in  Holland  or  in  England.  The  provinces  of 
Friefland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Guelderland,  and  Gro¬ 
ningen,  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  adopt  their,  deci- 
lions  )  and  they  were  oppofed  by  the  authority  of 
Archbifhop  Laud  and  King  James  I.  in  England.  The 
reformed  churches  in  France,  though  at  firft:  difpofed  to 
give  a  favourable  reception  to  the  decilions  of  this  fa¬ 
mous  fynod,  in  procefs  of  time  efpoufed  doftrines  very 
different  from  thofe  of  the  Gomarifts  *,  and  the  churches 
of  Brandenburgh  and  Bremen  would  not  fuffer  their 
doftors  to  be  tied  down  to  the  opinions  and  tenets  of 
the  Dutch  divines.  The  liberty  of  private  judgment 
with  refpeft  to  the  doftrines  of  predeftinatjon  and 
grace,  which  the  fpirit  that  prevailed  among  the  di¬ 
vines  of  Dort  feemed  fo  much  adapted  to  difcourage 
and  fupprefs,  acquired  new7  vigour  in  confequence  of 
the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  this  affembly. 

DORTMUND,  a  rich,  populous,  and  imperial  city 
of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia.  It  is  pretty 
large,  but  not  well  built.  Formerly  it  was  one  of  the 
Hanfe  torvns.  Its  territory  alfo  was  formerly  a.  coun¬ 
ty,  and  had  lords  of  its  own  ;  but  fince  1504,  it  hath 
been  poffeffed  entirely  by  the  city. 

DORYPHORI  (from  'h.tyjpear,  and?i{»,/W)9 
an  appellation  given  to  the  life-guard  men  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  emperors.  They  were  held  in  fuch  high  eftima- 
tion,  as  frequently  to  have  the  command  of  armies  con¬ 
ferred  on  them. — It  ivas  ufual  alfo  for  chief  command¬ 
ers  to  have  their  doryphori  or  life  guard  to  attend 
them. 

DOSE,  in  Pharmacy ,  &c.  the  quantity  of  a  medi¬ 
cine  to  be  taken  at  one  time.  The  word  is  formed 
from  the  Greek  w7hich  fignifies  gift,  or  a  thing 

given  *,  from  do,  **  I  give.” 

DOSITHEANS,  ( Dofithei ),  an  ancient  feft  a- 
mong  the  Samaritans  in  the  firlt  century  of  the  Chri- 
ftian  era. 

Mention  is  made  in  Origen,  Epiphanius,  Jerome, 
and  divers  other  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  of  one  Do- 
litheus,  the  chief  of  a  faftion  among  the  Samaritans  *, 
but  the  learned  are  not  at  all  agreed  as  to  the  time 
wherein  he  lived.  St  Jerome,  in  his  dialogue  againft 
the  Luciferians,  places  him  before  our  Saviour  )  where¬ 
in  he  is  followed  by  Drulius,  who  in  his  anfwrer  to 
Serrarius  places  him  about  the  time  of  Sennacherib 
king  of  Affyria.  But  Scaliger  will  have,  him  pofterior 
to  our  Saviour’s  time  :  And  in  effeft  Origen  intimates 
him  to  have  been  contemporary  with  the  apoftles  *, 
where  he  obferves,  that  he  endeavoured  to  perfuade 
the  Samaritans  that  he  was  the  Mefiiah  foretold  by 
Mofes. 

He  had  many  followers  •,  and  his  feft  was  ftill  fub- 
fifting  at  Alexandria  in  the  time  of  the  patriarch  Eu¬ 
logius,  as  appears  from  a  decree  of  that  patriarch  pub- 


lifhed  by  Photius.  In  that  decree,  Eulogius  accufesDofitheam 
Dofitheus  of  injurioufly  treating  the  ancient  patriarchs  Do« 

and  prophets,  and  attributing  to  himfelf  the  fpirit  of - 

prophecy.  He  makes  him  contemporary  with  Simon 
Magus  5  and  accufes  him  of  corrupting  the  Pentateuch 
in  divers  places,  and  of  compofing  feveral  books  direft- 
ly  contrary  to  the  law7  of  God. 

Archbifhop  Uftier  takes  Dofitheus  to  be  the  author 
of  all  the  changes  made  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
w'hich  he  argues  from  the  authority  of  Eulogius.  But 
all  we  can  juftly  gather  from  the  teftimony  of  Eulogius 
is,  that  Dofitheus  corrupted  the  Samaritan  copies  fince 
ufed  by  that  feft  *,  but  that  corruption  did  not  pafs 
into  all  the  copies  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  now  in 
ufe  among  us,  which  vary  but  little  from  the  Jewifh 
Pentateuch  :  And  in  this  fenfe  we  are  to  underftand 
that  paffage  in  a  Samaritan  chronicle,  where  it  is  faid 
that  Doufis,  i.  e.  Dofitheus,  altered  feveral  things  in 
the  law  of  Mofes.  The  author  of  that  chronicle,  who 
was  a  Samaritan  by  religion,  adds,  that  their  high- 
prieft  fent  feveral  Samaritans  to  feize  Doufis  and  his 
corrupted  copy  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Epiphanius  takes  Dofitheus  to  have,  been  a  Jew  by 
birth,  and  to  have  abandoned  the  Jewifti  party  for  that 
of  the  Samaritans.  He  imagines  him  likewife  to  have 
been  the  author  of  the  feft  of  the  Sadducees  :  Which 
feems  inconfiftent  w’ith  his  being  later  than  our  Savi¬ 
our  j  and  yet  the  Jefuit  Serrarius  agrees  to  make  Dofi¬ 
theus  the  mafter  of  Sadoc,  from  whom  the  Sadducees 
are  derived. 

Tertullian,  making  mention  of  the  fame  Dofitheus, 
obferves,  that  he  was  the  firft  wTho  dared  to. rejeft  the 
authority  of  the  prophets  by  denying  their  infpiration. 

But  he  charges  that  as  a  crime  peculiar  to  that  feftary, 
which  in  reality  is  common  to  the  wdiole  feft,  W’ho 
have  never  allowTed  any  but  the  five  books  of  Mofes 
for  divine. 

DOSSER,  a  fort  of  bafket  to  be  carried  on  the 
fhoulders  of  men.  It  is  ufed.  in  carrying  the  overplus 
earth  from  one  part  of  a  fortification  to  another  w7herc 
it  is  wanted.  There  are  likewife  fmall  carts  and  wheel¬ 
barrows  for  the  fame  ufe. 

DOSSIL,  in  Surgery,  is  lint  made  into  a  cylindnc 
form,  or  refemblmg  the  fhape  of  dates  or  olive  ftones. 

Doflils  are  fometimes  fecured  by  a  thread  tied  round 
their  middle. 

DOTTEREL.  See  Charadrius,  Ornitholo¬ 
gy  Index, 

DOU,  or  Douw,  Gerard.  See  Douw. 

DOUAY,  or  Doway,  a  large  and  ftrong  city  of 
the  French  Netherlands,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  3.  O. 

N.  Lat.  50.  25.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Scarpe,  in 
a  very  fertile  and  pleafant  country.  The  town  is  large 
and  populous,  and  exceedingly  w’ell  fortified.  \  ou 
enter  it  by  fix  gates,  and  the  ftreets  from  each  of  thefe 
gates  lead  to  the  market-place.  Here  is  a  venerable 
old  town-houfe,  adorned  with  the  ftatues  of  the  earls 
of  Flanders,  in  which  the  magiftrates  affemble,  and  are 
renewed  every  thirteen  months.  Here,  alfo  are  held 
feveral  country  courts  for  the  dependencies  of  Douay, 
which  contain  about  30  villages.  I  he  parliament  of 
Douay  was  at  firft  only  a  fupreme  council,  eftablifhed 
at  Tournay  in  1668,  and  erefted  into  a  parliament  in 
1686.  But  Tournay  being  taken  by  the  allies  in  1709, 
the  parliament  was  removed  to  Cambray  ;  and  upon 
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the  yielding  of  Tournay  to  the  Auftrians  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  the  parliament  was  removed  to  Douay, 
where  it  (till  continues.  This  city  was  eredled  into  an 
.univerfity  like  that  of  Louvain  by  Philip  II.  becaufe 
of  its  being  in  the  middle  of  fo  many  great  cities,  and 
Louvain  at  fo  great  a  diftance,  that  the  children  on 
that  fide  of  the  country  were  generally  fent  for  their 
education  into  France.  Before  the  French  revolution 
it  contained  14  colleges,  all  governed  and  fettled  af¬ 
ter  the  manner  of  thofe  at  Louvain  5  and  the  fchools 
of  philofophy,  canon  and  civil  law,  and  phyfic,  were 
difpofed  alfo  after  the  fame  manner.  There  was  a 
confiderable  feminary  here  of  Englifh  Roman  Catholics, 
founded  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  about  the  year  1560. 
There  were  alfo  a  great  number  of  convents  ;  and 
amongft  the  reft  twTo  Englifh,  one  of  Francifcan  friars, 
the  other  of  Benedi&ine  monks.  Douay  was  taken 
from  the  Spaniards  by  the  French  king  in  perfon  in 
1667,  after  a  fhort  refiftance.  That  prince  made  it 
very  ftrong,  and  built  a  fort  about  a  cannon  (hot  be¬ 
low  it  upon  the  Scarpe,  with  fluices,  by  which  the  ad¬ 
jacent  country  could  be  drowned.  The  allies  laid 
fiege  to  it  in  1710,  under  the  command  of  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  ;  and  after  a  vigorous  defence,  the 
town  and  Fort  Scarpe  furrendered  upon  honourable 
terms.  It  was  retaken  by  the  French  in  1712,  after 
the  fufpenfion  of  arms  between  Great  Britain  and 
France. 

DOUBLE;  two  of  a  fort,  one  correfponding  to 
the  other. 

Double  Children ,  Double  Cats ,  Double  Pears ,  &c. 
Inftances  of  thefe  are  frequent  in  the  Philofoph,  Tranfl 
and  elfewhere.  See  Mowstex. 

Sir  John  Floyer,  in  the  fame  TranfaBions,  giving  an 
account  of  a  double  turkey ,  furnifhes  fome  reflections  on 
the  production  of  double  animals  in  general.  Two  tur¬ 
keys,  he  relates,  were  taken  out  of  an  egg  of  the  com¬ 
mon  fize,  when  the  reft  were  all  hatched,  which  grew 
together  by  the  flefti  of  the  breaft-bone,  but  in  all 
other  parts  were  diftinCl.  They  feemed  lefs  than  the 
ordinary  fize,  as  wanting  bulk,  nutriment,  and  room 
for  their  growth  ;  which  latter,  too,  was  appaiently 
the  occafion  of  their  cohefion.  For,  having  two  di- 
ftinCl  cavities  in  their  bodies,  and  two  heaits,  they 
muft  have  arifen  from  two  cicatriculas  ;  and,  confe- 
quently,  the  egg  had  tw7o  yolks  ;  which  is  no  uncom¬ 
mon  accident.  He  mentions  a  dried  double  chicken  in 
his  poffeflion,  which,  though  it  had  four  legs,  four 
xvings,  See.  had  but  one  cavity  in  the  body,  one  heart, 
and  one  head  ;  and,  confequently,  was  produced  from 
one  cicatricula. 

So,  Paraeus  mentions  a  double  infant,  with  only  one 
heart  :  in  which  cafe,  the  original  or  ftamen  of  the  in¬ 
fant  was  one,  and  the  veffels  regular  ;  only,  the  nerves 
and  arteries  towards  the  extremities  dividing  into  more 
branches  than  ordinary,  produced  double  parts. 

The  fame  is  the  cafe  in  the  double  flowers  of  plants, 
occafioned  by  the  richnefs  of  the  foil.  So  it  is  in  the 
eggs  of  quadrupeds,  &c. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  reafons  of  duplicity  in  em¬ 
bryos  :  1.  The  conjoining  or  connexion  of  two  perfect 
animals  ;  and  2.  An  extraordinary  divifion  and  ramifi¬ 
cation  of  the  original  veffels,  nerves,  arteries,  &-c. 

Double  Employment ,  in  Muflc ,  a  name  given  by  M. 
Rameau  to  the  two  different  manners  in  which  the 


chord  of  the  fub-dominant  may  be  regarded  and  treated,  Double, 
viz.  as  the  fundamental  chord  of  the  fixth  fuperadded, 
or  as  the  chord  of  the  great  fixth,  inverted  from  a  fun¬ 
damental  chord  of  the  feventh.  In  reality,  the  chords 
carry  exaCtiy  the  fame  notes,  are  figured  in  the  fame 
manner,  are  employed  upon  the  fame  chord  of  the 
tone,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  frequently  we  cannot  dif- 
cern  which  of  the  two  chords  the  author  employs,  but 
by  the  affiftance  of  the  fubfequent  chord,  which  re- 
folves  it,  and  which  is  different  in  thefe  different  cafes. 

To  make  this  diftinCtion,  we  muft  confider  the  dia¬ 
tonic  progrefs  of  the  two  notes  w'hich  form  the  fifth 
and  the  fixth,  and  which,  conftituting  between  them 
the  interval  of  a  fecond,  muft  one  or  the  other  confti- 
tute  the  diffonarice  of  the  chord.  Now  this  progrefs  is 
determined  by  the  motion  of  the  bafs.  Of  thefe  two 
notes,  then,  if  the  fuperior  be  the  diffonance,  it  will 
rife  by  one  gradation  into  the  fubfequent  chord,  the 
lower  note  will  keep  its  place,  and  the  higher  note 
will  be  a  fuperadded  fixth.  If  the  low-er  be  the  diffo¬ 
nance,  it  will  defcend  into  the  fubfequent  chord,  the 
higher  will  remain  in  its  place,  and  the  chord  will  be 
that  of  the  great  fixth.  See  the  two  cafes  of  the  double 
employment  in  Rouffeau’s  Mufical  Dictionary,  Plate  D, 
fig.  12. 

With  refpeCl  to  the  compofer,  the  ufe  which  he  may 
make  of  the  double  employment,  is  to  confider  the 
chord  in  its  different  points  of  view,  that  from  thence 
he  may  know  how  to  make  his  entrance  to  it,  and  his 
exit  from  it  ;  fo  that  having  arrived,  for  inftance,  at 
the  chord  of  the  fuperadded  fixth,  he  may  refolve  it 
as  a  chord  of  the  great  fixth,  and  reciprocally. 

M.  D’Alembert  has  {hown,  that  one  of  the  chief  ufes 
of  the  double  employment  is,  that  we  be  able  to  carry 
the  diatonic  fuccefiion  of  the  gamut  even  to  an  o&ave, 
without  changing  the  mode,  at  leaf!  whilft  we  rife  ;  for 
in  defcending  we  muft  change  it.  Of  this  gamut  and 
its  fundamental  bafs,  an  example  will  be  found  in  Rouf¬ 
feau’s  Mufical  Dictionary,  Plate  D,  fig.  13.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  according  to  the  iyftem  of  M.  Rameau,  that  all 
the  harmonic  fucceflions  which  refult  from  it,  are  in 
the  fame  tone  :  for,  in  ftriClnefs,  no  other  chords  are 
there  employed  but  three,  that  of  the  tonic,  that  of 
the  dominant,  and  that  of  the  fub-dominant ;  as  this 
laft,  in  the  double  employment,  conftitutes  the  leventh 
from  the  fecond  note,  which  is  employed  upon  the 
fixth. 

With  refpeCt  to  W’hat  M.  D’Alembert  adds  in  his 
Elements  of  Mufic,  p.  80.  and  w  hich  he  repeats  in  the 
Encyclopedic,  article  Double  emplai,  viz.  that  the 
chord  of  the  feventh  re  fa  la  ut ,  though  we  fhould 
even  regard  it  only  as  inverfion  of  fa,  la,  ut,  re,  can¬ 
not  be  followed  by  the  chord  ut  mi  fol  ut ;  “  I  can¬ 
not  (fays  Rouffeau)  be  of  his  opinion  in  this  point. 

“  The  proof  which  he  gives  for  it  is,  that  the  diffo¬ 
nance  ut  of  the  firft  chord  cannot  be  refolved  in  the 
fecond  ;  and  this  is  true,  fince  it  remains  in  its  place  : 
but  in  this  chord  of  the  feventh  re  fa  la  ut,  inverted 
from  this  chord  of  the  fuperadded  fixth,  fa  la  ut  re,  it 
is  not  the  ut,  but  the  re,  which  is  the  diffonance ;  which, 
of  confequence,  ought  to  be  refolved  in  afeending  upon 
mi,  as  it  really  does  in  the  fubfequent  chord  ;  fo  that 
this  procedure  in  the  bafs  itfelf  is  forced,  which,  from 
re,  cannot  without  an  error  return  to  ut,  but  ought  to 
afeend  to  mi,  in  order  to  refolve  the  diffonance. 

“  M. 
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u  M.  D’Alembert  afterwards  (hows,  that  this  chord 
re  fa  la  uty  when  preceded  and  followed  by  that  of 
^the  tonic,  cannot  be  authorized  by  the  double  employ¬ 
ment,  and  this  is  likewife  very  true  *,  becaufe  this 
chord,  though  figured  with  a  7,  is  not  treated  as  a 
chord  of  the  feventh,  neither  when  we  make  our  en¬ 
trance  to  it,  nor  our  exit  from  it  j  or  at  lead  that  it  is 
not  neceffary  to  treat  it  as  fuch,  but  limply  as  an  inver- 
lion  of  the  fuperadded  fixth,  of  which  the  diffonance  is 
the  bafs  :  in  which  cafe  we  ought  by  no  means  to  for¬ 
get,  that  this  diffonance  is  never  prepared.  Thus, 
though  in  fuch  a  tranfition  the  double  employment  is 
not  in  queflion,  though  the  chord  of  the  feventh  be  no 
more  than  apparent,  and  impoffible  to  be  refolved  by 
the  rules,  this  does  not  hinder  the  tranfition  from  be¬ 
ing  proper  and  regular,  as  I  have  juft  proved  to  theo- 
rifts.  I  (hall  immediately  prove  to  practical  artifts, 
by  an  inftance  of  this  tranfition  :  which  certainly  will 
not  be  condemned  by  any  one  of  them,  nor  juftified  by 
any  other  fundamental  bafs  except  my  own.  (See  the 
Mulical  Diftionary,  Plate  D,  fig.  14.). 

“  I  acknowledge,  that  this  inverfion  of  the  chord  of 
the  fixth  fuperadded,  which  transfers  the  diffonance  to 
the  bafs,  has  been  cenfured  by  M.  Rameau.  This  au¬ 
thor,  taking  for  a  fundamental  chord  the  chord  of  the 
feventh,  which  refults  from  it,  rather  chofe  to  make 
the  fundamental  bafs  defeend  diatonically,.  and  refolve 
one  feventh  by  another,  than  to  unfold  this  feventh  by 
an  inverfion.  I  had  diflipated  this  error,  and  many 
others,  in  fome  papers  which  long  ago  had  paffed  into 
the  hands  of  M.  D^Alembert,  when  he  was  compo- 
fing  his  Elements  of  Mufic  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  his  fenti- 
ment  which  I  attack,  but  my  own  opinion  which  I  de¬ 
fend.” 

For  what  remains,  the  double  employment  cannot  be 
ufed  with  too  much  referve,  and  the  greateft  mafters 
are  the  moft  temperate  in  putting  it  in  practice. 

Double  Fichy ,  or  Fiche ,  in  Heraldry ,  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  a  crofs,  when  the  extremity  has  two  points  ; 
in  contradiftinaion  to  fiche,  where  the  extremity  is 
ihavnened  away  to  one  point. 

Double  OElave ,  in  Mufc,  an  interval  compofed  of 
fifteen  notes  in  diatonic  progreflion  ;  and  which,  for 
that  reafon,  is  called  a  fifteenth.  “  It  is  (fays  Rouf- 
feau)  an  interval  compofed  of  two  o&aves,  called  by 
the  Greeks  difdwpafon .  ' 

It  deferves,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  in  inter¬ 
vals  lefs  diftant  and  compounded,  as  in  the  third ,  the 
fifth ,  the  ftmple  oElave,  & c.  the  loweft  and  higheft  ex¬ 
tremes  are  included  in  the  number  from  whence  the  in¬ 
terval  takes  its  name.  But,  in  the  double  oElave,  when 
termed  a  fifteenth,  the  fimple  number  of  which  it  is 
compofed  gives  the  name.  This  is  by  no  means  ana¬ 
logical,  and  may  occafion  fome  confufion.  We  (hould 
rather  choofe,  therefore,  to  run  any  hazard  which 
might  occur  from  uniformly  including  all  the  terras  of 
which  the  component  intervals  confift,  and  call  the 
double  o&ave  a  fixteenth,  according  to  the  general  ana¬ 
logy.  See  Interval. 

DOUBLET,  among  lapidaries,  implies  a  counter¬ 
feit  ftone  compofed  of  two  pieces  of  cryftal,  and  fome- 
times  glafs  foftened,  together  with  proper  colours  be¬ 
tween  them  5  fo  that  they  make  the  fame  appearance 
to  the  eye  as  if  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  cryftal  had 
been  tinged  with  thefe  colours. 
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The  impracticability  of  imparting  tinges  to  the  bo¬ 
dy  of  cryftals,  while  in  their  proper  and  natural  ftate, 
and  the  foftnefs  of  glafs,  which  renders  ornaments 
made  of  it  greatly  inferior  in  wear  to  cryftal,  gave  in¬ 
ducements  to  the  introduction  of  colouring  the  furfacc 
of  cryftal  wrought  in  a  proper  form,  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  the  furfaces  of  two  pieces  fo  coloured  being  laid 
together,  the  effeCl  might  appear  the  fame  as  if  the 
whole  fubftance  of  the  cryftal  had  been  coloured.  The 
cryftals,  and  fometimes  white  tranfparent  glafs  fo 
treated,  were  called  doublets  ;  and  at  one  time  prevail- 


Doublet. 


ed  greatly  in  ufe,  on  account  of  the  advantages,  with 
refpeCl  to  wear,  fuch  doublets  had,  when  made  of  cry¬ 
ftal,  over  glafs,  and  the  bright nefs  of  the  colours  which 
could  with  certainty  be  given  to  counterfeit  (tones  this 
way,  when  coloured  glafs  could  not  be  procured,  or  at 
lead  not  without  a  much  greater  expence.  Doublets 
have  not  indeed  the  property  which  the  others  have,  of 
bearing  to  be  fet  tranfpardnt,  as  is  frequently  required 
in  drops  of  ear-rings  and  other  ornaments  :  but  when 
mounted  in  rings,  or  ufed  in  fuch  manner  that  the  fides 
ot  the  pieces,  where  the  joint  is  made,  cannot  be  in- 
fpefted,  they  have,  when  formed  of  cryftal,  the  title  to 
a  preference  to  the  coloured  glafs  $  and  the  art  of  ma- 
naging  them  is  therefore,  in  fome  degree,  of  the  fame 
importance  with  that  of  preparing  glafs  for  the  coun¬ 
terfeiting  gems  }  and  is  therefore  properly  an  appen¬ 
dage  to  it,  as  being  entirely  fubfervient  to  the  fame  in¬ 
tention.  The  manner  of  making  doublets  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  .... 

Let  the  cryftal  or  glafs  be  firft  cut  by  the  lapidaries 
in  the  manner  of  a  brilliant,  except  that,  in  this  cafe, 
the  figure  mull  be  compofed  from  two  feparate  Hones, 
or  parts  of  Hones,  formed  in  the  manner  of  the  upper 
and  under  parts  of  a  brilliant,  if  it  was  divided  in  a 
horizontal  direftion,  a  little  lower  than  the  middle. 
After  the  two  plates  of  the  intended  Hone  are  thus  cut, 
and  fitted  fo  exadly  that  no  divifion  can  appear  when 
they  are  laid  together,  the  upper  part  mufl  be  polilhed 
ready  for  fetting  ;  and  then  the  colour  mufl  be  put  be¬ 
twixt  the  two  plates  by  this  method.  “  Take  of  Ve¬ 
nice  or  Cyprus  turpentine  two  fcruples ;  and  add  to  it 
one  fcruple  of  the  grains  of  mafl.ch  chofen  perfedlly 
pure,  free  from  foulnefs,  and  previoufly  powdered. 
Melt  them  together  in  a  fmall  filver  or  brafs  fpoon 
ladle,  or  other  veffel,  and  put  to  them  gradually  any 
of  the  coloured  fubflances  mentioned  below,  being  firft 
well  powdered  j  ftirring  them  together  as  the  colour  is 
put  in,  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  commixed.  Warm 
then  the  doublets  to 'the  fame  degree  of  heat  as  the 
melted  mixture  5  and  paint  the  upper  furface  of  the 
lower  part,  and  put  the  upper  one  inft.  ntly  upon  it, 
prefling  them  to  each  other,  but  taking  care  that  they 
may  be  conjoined  in  the  moft  perfedtly  even  manner. 
When  the  cement  or  paint  is  quite  cold  and  fet,  the  re¬ 
dundant  part  of  it,  which  has  been  pieffcd  out  of  the 
joint  of  the  two  pieces,  Ihould  be  gently  feraped  off 
the  fide,  till  there  be  no  appearance  of  any  colour  on 
the  outfide  of  the  doublets :  and  they  ftiould  then  be 
Ikilfully  fet ;  obferving  to  carry  the  mounting  over  the 
joint,  that  the  upper  piece  may  be  well  fecured  from 
feparating  from  the  under  one. 

The  colour  of  the  ruby  may  be  beft  imitated,  by 
mixing  a  fourth  part  of  carmine  with  fome  of  the  fineft 
ciimfon  lake  that  can  be  procured.  ^ 
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doublet  The  fapphire  may  be  counterfeited  with  very  bright 
H  Pruflfun  blue,  mixed  with  a  little  of  the  above-men- 
011  ■>  ing-  tioned  crimfon  lake,  to  give  it  a  call:  of  the  puiple. 
The  Pruftian  blue  (hould  not  be  very  deep  coloured, 
or  but  little  of  it  {hould  be  ufed  :  for  otherwife,  it  will 
give  a  black  {hade  that  will  be  injurious  to  the  luftre 
of  the  doublets. 

The  emerald  may  be  well  counterfeited  with  diftilled 
verdigrife,  to  which  is  added  a  little  powTdered  aloes. 
But  the  mixture  {hould  not  be  ftrongly  heated,  or  kept 
long  over  the  fire  after  the  verdigrife  is  added  :  for  the 
colour  is  to  be  foon  impaired  by  it. 

The  refemblar.ee  of  the  garnet  may  be  made  with  dra¬ 
gon’s  blood  ;  which,  if  it  cannot  be  procured  of  fuffi- 
cient  brightnefs,  may  be  helped  by  a  very  fmall  qnan- 
tity  of  carmine. 

The  amethyft  may  be  imitated  with  the  mixture  of 
fome  Pruftian  blue  with  the  crimfon  lake  ;  but  the  pro¬ 
portions  can  only  be  regulated,  by  direction,  as  differ¬ 
ent  parcels  of  the  lake  and  Pruftian  blue  vary  extreme¬ 
ly  in  the  degree  of  flrength  of  the  colour. 

The  yellow  topazes  may  be  counterfeited  by  mixing 
the  powdered  aloes  with  a  little  dragon’s  blood,  or  by 
good  Spanifti  anotto  :  but  the  colour  mutt  be  veiy  fpa- 
ringly  ufed,  or  the  tinge  will  be  too  ftrong  for  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  that  ftone. 

The  chryfolite,  hyacinth,  vinegar  garnet,  aigue  ma¬ 
rine,  and  other  fuch  weaker  or  more  diluted  colours, 
may  be  formed  in  the  fame  manner,  by  leflening  the 
proportions  of  the  colours,  or  by  compounding  them 
together  correfpondently  to  the  hue  of  the  ftone  to  be 
imitated  ;  to  which  end  it  is  proper  to  have  an  original 
ftone,  or  an  exaft  imitation  of  one,  at  hand  when  the 
mixture  is  made,  in  order  to  the  more  certain  adapting 
the  colours  to  the  efFedt  defired  :  and  when  thefe  pre¬ 
cautions  are  taken,  and  the  operation  well  conducted, 
it  is  practicable  to  bring  the  doublets  to  fo  near  a  re- 
femblance  of  the  true  {tones,  that  even  the  belt  judges 
cannot  diftinguifti  them,  when  well  fet,  without  a  pe¬ 
culiar  manner  of  infpeCtion. 

There  is,  however,  an  eafy  method  of  diftinguifhing 
doublets,  which  is  only  to  behold  them  betwixt  the  eye 
and  light,  in  fuch  a  pofition,  that  the  light  may  pafs 
through  the  upper  part  and  corners  of  the  ftone  ;  when 
it  will  eafily  be  perceived  that  there  is  no  colour  in  the 
body  of  the  ftone. 

DOUBLETS,  a  game  on  dice  within  tables;  the 
men,  which  are  only  15,  being  placed  thus  :  Upon  the 
fice,  cinque,  and  quatre  points,  there  ftand  three  men 
a-piece  ;  and  upon  the  trey,  duce,  and  ace,  only  two. 
He  that  throws  higheft  hath  the  benefit  of  throwing 
firft,  and  what  he  throws  he  lays  down,  and  fo  doth 
the  other  :  what  the  one  throws,  and  hath  not,  the 
other  lays  down  for  him,  but  on  his  own  account ;  and 
thus  they  do  till  all  the  men  are  down,  and  then  they 
bear.  He  that  is  down  firft,  bears  firft;  and  will  doubt  - 
lefs  win  the  game,  if  the  other  throws  not  doublets  to 
overtake  h:>m  :  which  he  is  fure  to  do,  fince  he  advan¬ 
ces  or  bears  as  many  as  the  doublets  make,  viz.  eight 
for  two  fours. 

DOUBLING,  in  the  military  art,  is  the  putting 
two  ranks  or  files  of  foldiers  into  one.  Thus,  when 
the  word  of  command  is,  double  your  ranks,  the  fecond, 
fourth,  and  fixth  ranks  march  into  the  firft,  third,  and 
filth,  fo  that  the  fix  ranks  are  reduced  to  three,  and 
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the  intervals  between  the  ranks  become  double  what  Doubling 
they  were  before.  11 

Doubling,  among  hunters,  who  fay  that  a  hare 
doubles,  when  fhe  keeps  in  plain  fields,  and  winds  — —  j 

about  to  deceive  the  hounds. 

Doubling,  in  the  manege,  a  term  applied  to  a  horfe, 
who  is  faid  to  double  his  reins,  when  he  leaps  feveral 
times  together,  to  throw  his  rider;  thus  it  is  faid,  the 
ramingue  doubles  his  reins,  and  makes  pontlevis. 

Doubling,  in  Navigation,  the  art  of  failing  round, 
or  palling  beyond,  a  cape  or  promontory,  fo  as  that 
the  cape  or  point  of  land  feparates  the  ftiip  from  her 
former  fituation,  or  lies  between  her  and  any  diftant 
obferver. 

Doubling  Upon,  in  Naval  Tallies,  the  a£t  of  enclo- 
fing  any  part  of  a  hoftile  fleet  between  two  fires,  or  of 
cannonading  it  on  both  fides. 

It  is  ufually  performed  by  the  van  or  rear  of  that 
fleet  which  is  fuperior  in  number,  taking  the  advantage 
of  the  wind,  or  of  its  fituation  and  circumftances,  and 
tacking  or  veering  round  the  van  or  rear  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  who  will  thereby  be  expofed  to  great  danger,  and 
can  fcarcely  avoid  being  thrown  into  a  general  con- 
fufion. 

DOUBLON,  or  Dubloon,  a  Spanifli  and  Portu- 
guefe  coin,  being  the  double  of  a  Pistole. 

DOUBTING,  the  a£l  of  withholding  our  aflent 
from  any  propofition,  on  fufpicion  that  we  are  not  tho¬ 
roughly  apprifed  of  the  merits  thereof,  or  from  not  be¬ 
ing  able  peremptorily  to  decide  between  the  reafons 
for  and  againft  it. 

Doubting  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  fchoolmen  into  two 
kinds,  dubitatio  Jlerilis,  and  dubitatio  efficax .  The  for¬ 
mer  is  that  where  no  determination  eniues :  in  this 
manner  the  Sceptics  and  Academics  doubt,  who  with¬ 
hold  their  afient  from  every  thing.  See  Sceptics, 

&c. 

The  latter  is  followed  by  judgment,  which  diftin- 
guiflies  truth  from  falfehood  :  fuch  is  the  doubting  of 
the  Peripatetics  and  Cartefians.  The  laft  in  particular 
are  perpetually  inculcating  the  deceitfulnefs  of  our 
fenfes,  and  tell  us  that  we  are  to  doubt  of  every  one  of 
their  reports,  till  they  have  been  examined  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  reafon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Epicureans 
teach,  that  our  fenfes  always  tell  truth  ;  and  that,  if 
you  go  ever  fo  little  from  them,  you  come  within  the 
province  of  doubting.  See  Cartesians,  Epicure¬ 
ans,  &c. 

Doubting,  in  Rhetoric,  a  figure  wherein  the  ora¬ 
tor  appears  lome  time  flu6luating,  and  undetermined 
what  to  do  or  fay.  Tacitus  furnifhes  us  with  an  in- 
ftance  of  doubting,  almoft  to  a  degree  of  diftra&iun,  in 
thofe  w  ords  of  Tiberius  WTitten  to  the  fenate  :  ^uid 
feribam ,  P.  S.  ant  quomodo  feribam,  aut  quid  omnino 
non  feribam  hoc  tempore,  dii  me  dexque  pejus  perdant 
quam  per  ire  quotidie  fentio,  ft  fcio . 

DOUCETS,  or  Doulcets,  among  fportfmen,  de¬ 
note  the  teftes  of  a  deer  or  flag. 

DOUC1NE,  in  ArchiteBure^  a  moulding  concave 
above  and  convex  below,  ferving  commonly  as  a  cy- 
matium  to  a  delicate  corniche.  It  is  likewife  called 

GULA. 

DOVE.  See  Columba,  Ornithology  Index . 

DovE-Ta'iling,  in  carpentry,  is  the  manner  of  fatt¬ 
ening  boards  together  by  letting  one  piecQ  into  ano- 
Q^q  ther 
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Dover.  ther  in  the  form  of  the  tail  of  a  dove,.  The  dove-tail 
'  is  the  ftrongeft  of  the  affemblagcs  or  jointings  ;  becaufe 
the  tenon,  or  piece  of  wood  which  is  put  into  the  other, 
goes  widening  to  the  extreme,  fo  that  it  cannot  be 
drawn  out  again,  by  reafon  the  extreme  or  tip  is  bigger 

than  the  hole.  , 

DOVER,  a  borough  and  port  town  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  o.  25* 

N.  Lat.  51.10.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament 
ftyled  barons  of  the  Cinque  ports,  whereof  Dover  is  the 
chief.  Dover  gave  the  title  of  duke  in  the  Queenf- 
berry  family,  but  extina  :  now  a  revived  barony  in  the 

York  family.  .  , 

By  the  Romans  this  town  was  named  Dukris ,  and 
by  the  Saxons  Dofra,  probably  from  the  Britifti  word 
Dour,  which  fignifies  water.  The  convenience  of  its 
fituation  drew  the  attention  of  the  Roman  governors, 
who  ruled  here  while  they  poffeffed.  this  part  of  the 
ifland  ;  and  theie  flill  temain  indubitable  teltimonics 
of  their  care  and  refpea  for  this  important  place.  l<or 
the  defence  of  the  town,  the  Romans,  or,  according 
to  fome,  Arviragus,  a  Britifh  king,  their  confederate, 
by  cutting  out  walls  with  infinite  labour  in  the  iolid 
rock,  conftrufted  a  ftony  fortrefs ;  and,  as  its  vener¬ 
able  remains  flill  prove,  erefled  alfo  a  lighthoufe  for 
the  benefit  of  navigation.  The  Saxons,  Danes,  and 
Normans,  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  this  place  j  and 
when  the  barons  invited  over  the  young  prince,  after¬ 
wards  Louis  VIII.  of  France,  his  father  Philip  Au- 
guflus  conceived  a  bad  opinion  of  the  expedition  be¬ 
caufe  the  caftle  and  port  of  Dover  were  held  for  King 
John,  though  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  had  fubmit- 
ted  to  Louis.  In  its  molt  flourifh.ng  ftate,  the  for¬ 
trefs  was  impregnable,  and  the  town  a  very  opulent 
emporium.  It  had  21  wards,  each  of  which  furnilh- 
ed  a  fhip  for  the  public  fervice,  10  gates,  7  panfh- 
churches,  many  religious  houfes,  hofpitals,  and  other 
public  edifices.  The  decay  of  the  town  was  brought 
on  by  that  of  the  harbour.  To  recover  this,  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII.  fpent  no  lefs  than  63,000k  in  conftructing 
piers  j  and  5000I.  in  building  a  caftle  between  this 
and  Folkftone,  called  Sandgate,  where  the  fhore  was 
flat,  and  the  landing  eafy.  Notw.thftandmg  all  this 
expence,  however,  it  was  again  choked  up  in  the 
rebm  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  whom  it  was  again  clear¬ 
ed  °at  a  vail  expence,  fo  that  Ihips  of  fome  hundred 
tons  could  enter  it.  Since  that  time  it  has  again  de¬ 
clined,  notwithftanding  of  many  efforts  for  its  relief, 
and  great  afliftance  from  time  to  time  given  by  par¬ 
liament  for  this  purpofe.  As  the  haven  however, 
is  flill  capable  of  receiving  veffels  of  (mail  burden  , 
and  as  the  packets  to  France  and  Flanders  are  ft  a- 
tioned  here  in  time  of  peace,  it  is  ftdl  a  place  of  ora. 
confequence,  and  the  people  are  aflive  and  mduftri- 

0U DovERStraits,i henarrow  channel  betweenDover  and 
Calais,  which  feparates  our  ifland  from  the  oppofite  con¬ 
tinent.  Britain  is  fuppofed  by  many  to  have  been  once 
peninfulated,  the  prefent  ftraits  occupying  the  file  of  the 
ffthmus  which  joined  it  to  Gaul.  No  certain  caufe 
/fayS  Mr  Pennant*)  can  be  given  for  the  mighty  con- 
*Ar8.Z»l\  lf .  which  tore  us  from  this  continent ;  whether  it 

vol- i.  In-  b  an  earthquake,  or  whether  it  was  worn 

tf0d’  P'  through  by  the  continual  dafhing  of  the  waters,  no  Py¬ 
thagoras  b'Ht  to  folve  the  Fortuna  locorum; 
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Vidi  ego,  quod  fuerat  quondam  folidijfma  tel/us 
EJJe  j return . 

But  it  is  moft  probable,  that  the  great  philosopher  al¬ 
luded  to  the  partial  deftru&ion  of  the  jdtlantica.  infula, 
mentioned  by  Plato  as  a  diftant  tradition  in  his  days. 
It  was  effe&ed  by  an  earthquake  and  a  deluge,  which 
might  have  rent  afunder  the  narrow  ifthmus  inqueftion, 
and  left  Britain,  large  as  it  feems  at  prefent,  the  mere 
wreck  of  its  original  fize.  1  he  Scilly  ifles,  the  He¬ 
brides,  Orkneys,  Shetlands,  and  perhaps  the  Feroe 
ifiands,  may  polTibly  be  no  more  than  fragments  of  the 
once  far-extended  region.  I  have  no  quarrel  about  the 
word  ifland .  The  little  ifthmus,  compared  to  the  whole, 
might  have  been  ajun&ion  never  attended  to  in  the  li¬ 
mited  navigations  of  very  early  times.  1  he  peninfula 
had  never  been  wholly  explored,  and  it  paffed  with  the 
ancients  for  a  genuine  ifland.  The  correfpondency  of 
ftrata  on  part  of  the  oppofite  (bores  of  Britain  and 
France,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  but  that  they  wrere 
once  united.  The  chalky  cliffs  of  Blancnez  between 
Calais  and  Boulogne,  and  thofe  to  the  weflward  of  Do- 
exaaiy  tally  :  the  laft  are  vaft  and  continued;  the 
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former  (hort,  and  the  termination  of  the  immenfe  bed. 
Between  Boulogne  and  Folkftone  (about  fix  miles  from 
the  latter)  is  another  memorial  of  the  junftion  of  the 
two  countries;  a  narrow  fubmarine  hill,  called  the  Rip¬ 
raps,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and  ten  miles 
long,  extending  eaftwards  towards  the  Goodwin  fands. 

Its  materials  are  boulderftones,  adventitious  to  many 
flrata.  The  depth  of  water  on  it,  in  very  low  ebbs  during 
fpring  tides,  is  only  fourteen  feet.  The  fifhermen  from 
Folkftone  have  often  touched  it  with  a  fifteen  feet  oar  ; 
fo  that  it  is  juftly  the  dread  of  navigators.  Many  a  tall 
fhip  has  periflred  on  it,  and  funk  inftantly  into  tvyent}- 
one  fathoms  water.  In  July  17.82,  the  Belleifte  of 
fixty-four  guns  ftruck,  and  lay  on  it  during  three  hours; 
but,  by  Parting  her  beer  and  water,  got  clear  oft.  . 

“  Thefe  celebrated  ftraits  are  only  twenty-one  miles 
wide  in  the  narrowed  part.  From  the  pier  at  Dover 
to  that  at  Calais  is  twenty-four.  It  is  conje£lured, 
that  their  breadth  leffens,.and  that  they  are  two  miles 
narrower  than  they  were  in  ancient  times.  An  accu- 
iate  obferver  of  fifty  years  remarks  to  me,  that  the  ln- 
creafed  height  of  water,  from  a  decreafe  of  breadth 
has  been  apparent  even  in  that  fpace.  The  depth  01 
the  channel  at  a  medium  in  higheft  fpring  tides  is 
about  twenty-five  fathoms.  The  bottom  either  coarfe 
fand  or  rugged  fears,  which  have  for  ages  unknown  re¬ 
ft  fled  the  attrition  of  the  currents.  From  the  (traits 
both  eaftwavd  and  weft  ward  is  a  gradual  increafe  of  depth 
through  the  channel  to  a  hundred  fathoms,  till  found¬ 
ings  are  totally  loft  or  unattended  to.  The  fpring  tides 
in  the  ftraits  rife  on  an  average  twenty-four  feet,  the 
neap  tides  fifteen.  The  tide  (lows  from  the  German 
fea,  paffes  the  ftraits,  and  meets,  with  a  great  rippling, 
the  weftern  tide  from  the  ocean  between  Fairleigh  near 
Haftings  and  Boulogne  ;  a  proof  that,  if  the  feparation 
of  the  land  was  effeaed  by  the  feas,  it  muft  have  been 
by  the  overpowering  weight  of  thofe  of  the  north. 

Dover,  a  town  of  Delaware  in  North  America.  It 
is  the  chief  town  of  the  county  of  Kent  in  the  Dela¬ 
ware  ftate,  and  is  the  feat  of  government.  It  (lands 
on  Jones’s  creek,  a  few  miles  from  the  Delaware  river, 
and  confifts  of  about  100  houfes,  principally  of  brick. 
Four  ftfeets  ftiterfea  each  other  at  right  angles,  in  the 

4  centre 


D 

Douglas,  centre  of  the  town 

U“v  parade,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  which  is  an  elegant  ftate- 
houfe  of  brick.  The  town  has  a  lively  appearance, 
and  drives  on  a  coniiderable  trade  with  Philadelphia. 
Wheat  is  the  principal  article  of  export.  The  landing 
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whofe  incidencies  form  a  fpacious  at  the  defire  of  Lord  Henry  Sinclair,  a  munificent  pa¬ 
tron  of  arts  in  thofe  times  :  and  he  completed  it  in  18  ( 
months  ;  a  circumftance  which  his  admirers  are  too 
fond  of  repeating  to  his  advantage.  David  Hume  of 
Godfcroft,  an  author  of  uncommon  merit,  arid  an  ad¬ 
mirable  judge  of  poetry,  gives  the  following  teflimony 
in  his  favour.  u  He  wrote  (fays  he)  in  his  native 


Douglas, 

Douw. 


Scot- 


is  five  or  fix  miles  from  the  town  of  Dover 
DOUGLAS,  Lord.  See  ( Hijlory  of ) 

LAND. 

Douglas,  Gavin ,  bifliop  of  Dunkeld  in  Scotland, 
tvas  the  third  fon  of  Archibald  earl  of  Angus,  and 
born  in  the  year  1474.  Where  he  was  educated,  is 
not  known  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  ftudied  theology  : 
a  ftudy,  however,  which  did  not  eftrange  him  from  the 
mufes  ;  for  he  employed  himfelf  at  intervals  in  tranf- 
lating  into  beautiful  verfe  the  poem  of  Ovid  de  Remcdio 
Amoris .  The  advantages  of  foreign  travel,  and  the 
converfation  of  the  mod  learned  men  in  France  and 
Germany,  to  whom  his  merit  procured  the  readieft  ac- 
cels,  completed  his  education.  With  his  fuperior  re¬ 
commendations  and  worth  it  was  impoflible  he  could 
remain  unnoticed.  His  firft  preferment  was  to  be  pro- 
vod  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St  Giles  in  Edinburgh  ^ 
a  place  at  that  time  of  great  dignity  and  revenue.  In 
the  year  1514,  the  queen  mother,  then  regent  of  Scot¬ 
land,  appointed  Douglas  abbot  of  Aberbrothock,  and 
foon  after  archbiftrop  of  St  Andrew’s  *,  but  the  queen’s 
power  not  being  fufficient  to  edablidi  him  in  the  pof- 
fedion  of  that  dignity,  he  relinquifhed  his  claim  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  his  competitor  Foreman,  who  was  fupported 
by  the  pope.  In  1515,  he  was  by  the  queen  appoint¬ 
ed  bifhop  of  Dunkeld  ;  and  that  appointment  was  foon 
after  confirmed  by  his  holinefs  Leo  X.  Neverthelefs 
it  was  fome  time  before  he  could  obtain  peaceable  pof- 
fedion  of  his  fee.  The  duke  of  Albany,  who  in  this 
year  was  declared  regent,  oppofed  him  becaufe  he  was 
fupported  by  the  queen  ;  and,  in  order  to  deprive  him 
of  his  bifiiopric,  accufed  him  of  a&ing  contrary  to  law 
in  receiving  bulls  from  Rome.  On  this  accufation 
he  was  committed  to  the  cadle  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  continued  in  confinement  above  a  year  ;  but  the  re¬ 
gent  and  the  queen  being  at  laft  reconciled,  he  obtain¬ 
ed  his  liberty,  and  was  confecrated  bifhop  of  Dunkeld. 
In  1517,  he  attended  the  duke  of  Albany  to  France*, 
but  returned  foon  after  to  Scotland.  In  1521,  the 
difputes  between  the  earls  of  Arran  and  Angus  having 
thrown  the  kingdom  into  violent  commotion,  our  pre¬ 
late  retired  to  England,  where  he  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  Polydore  Virgil  the  hiftorian.  He 
died  in  London  of  the  plague  in  1522  ;  and  was  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  Savoy.  He  wrote,  1.  The  palace  of  Ho¬ 
nour:  a  moft  ingenious  poem  under  the  fimilitude  of  a 
vifion  *,  in  which  he  paints  the  vanity  and  inconftancy 
of  all  wmrldly  glory.  It  abounds  with  incidents,  and 
a  very  rich  vein  of  poetry.  The  palace  of  happinefs, 
in  the  pidlure  of  Cebes,  feems  to  be  the  groundwork 
of  it.  2.  Aure<z  Narrationes  :  a  performance  now  loft*, 
in  which,  it  is  faid,  he  explained,  in  a  moft  agreeable 
manner,  the  mythology  of  the  poetical  fusions  of  the 
ancients.  3.  Comoeditv  aliquot  facrte :  None  of  which 
are  now  to  be  found.  4.  Thirteen  Bukes  of  Eneades, 
of  the  famofe  poet  Virgil,  tranflatet  out  of  Latin  verfes 
into  Scottifh  metre,  every  buke  having  its  particular 
prologe.  Imprinted  at  London  1  ^53,  in  4to  ;  and 
reprinted  at  Edinburgh  1710,  in  folio.  Tlie  laft  is 
the  moil  efteemed  of  all  his  works.  He  undertook  it 


tongue  divers  things  \  but  his  chiefeft  work  is  his 
tranfiation  of  Virgil,  yet  extant,  in  verfe  :  in  which  he 
ties  himfelf  fo  ftri£lly  as  is  poftible  ;  and  yet  it  is  fo 
well  exprefifed,  that  whofoever  will  effay  to  do  the  like 
will  find  it  a  hard  piece  of  wrork  to  go  through  with 
it.  In  his  prologues  before  every  book,  where  he  hath 
his  liberty,  he  fhoweth  a  natural  and  ample  vein  of  poe¬ 
try,  fo  pure,  pleafant,  and  judicious,  that  I  believe  there 
is  none  that  hath  written  before  or  fince  but  cometh 
fhort  of  him.”  It  has  been  faid,  that  he  compiled  an 
hiftorical  treatife  De  Rebus  Scoticis  ;  but  no  remain  of 
it  hath  defeended  to  the  prefent  times. 

Douglas,  the  principal  town  of  the  ifie  of  Man, 
and  which  has  lately  increafed  both  in  trade  and  build¬ 
ings.  The  harbour,  for  fhips  of  a  tolerable  burden,  is 
the  fafeft  in  the  ifland,  and  is  much  improved  by  a  fine 
mole  that  has  been  built.  It  is  feated  on  the  eaftern 
fide.  W.  Long.  4.  25.  N.  Lat.  54.  7. 

DOUW,  Gerhard,  a  celebrated  painter,  was  bom 
at  Leyden  in  1613  ;  and  received  his  firft  inftrueftions 
in  drawing  and  defign  from  Bartholomew  Dolendo  an 
engraver,  and  alfo  from  Peter  Kouwhoorn  a  painter 
on  glafs  ;  but  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  became  a  difciple 
of  Rembrandt.  In  that  famous  fchool  he  continued 
for  three  years  ;  and  then  found  himfelf  qualified  to 
ftudy  nature,  the  moft  unerring  dire&or. 

From  Rembrandt  he  learned  the  true  principles  of 
colouring,  and  obtained  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
chiaro-fcuro  j  but  to  that  knowledge  he  added  a  deli¬ 
cacy  of  pencil,  and  a  patience  in  working  up  his  co¬ 
lours  to  the  higheft  degree  of  neatnefs,  fuperior  to  any 
other  mailer.  He  therefore  was  more  pleafed  with 
thofe  pidlures  of  Rembrandt  which  were  painted  in 
his  youth  than  thofe  by  which  he  was  diftinguifhed  in 
his  more  advanced  age  ;  becaufe  the  firft  feemed  fi- 
nilhed  with  more  care  and  attention,  the  latter  with 
more  boldnefs,  freedom,  and  negligence,  which  was 
quite  oppofite  to  the  tafte  of  Douw.  But  although 
his  manner  appears  fo  different  from  that  of  his  ma- 
fter,  yet  it  was  to  Rembrandt  alone  that  he  owed  all 
that  excellence  in  colouring  by  which  he  triumphed 
over  all  the  artifts  of  his  own  country. 

His  pidlures  are  ufually  of  a  fmall  fize,  with  figures 
fo  exquifitely  touched,  fo  tranfparent,  fo  wonderfully 
delicate,  as  to  excite  aftonifhment  as  well  as  pleafure. 
He  defigned  every  object  after  nature,  and  with  an  ex- 
a&nefs  fo  fingular,  that  each  obje£!  appears  as  perfeft 
as  nature  itfelf,  in  refpeft  to  colour,  freftinefs,  and 
force.  His  general  manner  of  painting  portraits,  was 
by  the  aid  of  a  concave  mirror,  and  fometimes  by 
looking  at  the  obje£t  through  a  frame  with  many  exafl 
fquares  of  fine  filk.  But  the  latter  cuftom  is  difufed, 
as  the  eye  of  a  good  artift  feems  a  more  competent 
rule,  though  the  trie  of  the  former  is  ftill  pradlifed  by 
painters  in  miniature. 

It  is  almoft  incredible  what  vaft  fums  have  been  given 
and  are  given  at  tliis  day  for  the  piffures  of  Douw, 
even  in  his  own  country  ;  as  alfo  in  Italy  and  every 
Q^q  2  polite 
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Dowager. 
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polite  part  of  Europe  :  for  he  was  exceedingly  curious 
in  finifliing  them,  and  patiently  afliduous  beyond  ex¬ 
ample.  Of  that  patience  Sandrart  gives  a  ftror.g  proof 
in  a  circumftance  which  he  mentions  relative  to  this 
artift.  He  fays,  that  having  once,  in  company  with 
Bamboccio,  vlfited  Gerhard  Douw,  they  could  not 
forbear  to  admire  the  prodigious  neatnels  of  a  picture 
which  he  was  then  painting,  in  which  they  took  par¬ 
ticular  notice  of  a  broom  ;  and  exprefling  their  iur- 
prife  at  the  exctfiive  neatnefs  of  the  fimftmig  that  mi¬ 
nute  obiedl,  Douw  told  them  he  fliould  fpend  three 
days  more  in  working  on  that  broom  before  he  fhould 
account  it  entirely  complete.  In  a  family  pi«ure  of 
Mrs  Spiering,  the  fame  author  obferves,  that  the  lady 
fat  five  davs  for  the  finifliing  one  of  her  hands  that 
leaned  on  an  arm  chair.  For  that  reafon  not  many 
would  fit  to  him  for  their  portraits  ;  and  he  therelore 
indulged  himfelf  moflly  in  works  of  fancy,  in  which  lie 
could  introduce  object  of  ftill  life,  and  employ  as  much 
time  on  them  as  fuited  his  own  inclination.  .  Hou- 
braken  teftifies,  that  his  great  patron  Mr  Sparing  al¬ 
lowed  him  a  thoufand  guilders  a  year,  and  paid  befide 
whatever  he  demanded  for  his  piftores,  and  pur  chafed 
fome  of  them  for  their  weight  in  filver  ;  but  Sandrart 
with  more  probability,  a  fibres  us,  that  the  thoufand 
guilders  a-year  were  paid  to  Gerhard,  on  no  other  con- 
fid eration  than  that  the  artift  fliould  give  .his  be.nefa^‘ 
tor  the  option  of  every  pi&ure  he  painted  for  which  he 
was  immediately  to  receive  the  utmoft  of  his  demand. 
This  great  mafter  died  in  1674,  aged  61. 

Douw  appears  inconteftably  to  be  the  moft  wonder¬ 
ful  in  his  finifliing  of  all  the  Flemifli  mafters.  Every 
thing  that  came  from  his  pencil  is  precious,  and  his 
colouring  hath  exaftiy  the  true  and  the  lovely  tints  of 
nature  ;  nor  do  his  colours  appear  tortured,  nor  is  their 
vigour  leflened  by  his  patient  pencil;  for  whatever  pains 
he  may  have  taken,  there  is  no  look  oflabour  or  ftih- 
nefs;  and  his  pictures  are  remarkable,  not  only  tor  re¬ 
taining  their  original  luftre,  but  for  having  the  fame 
beautiful  effetft  at  a  proper  diftance  as  they  have  when 

brought  to  the  neareft  view. 

At  Turin  are  feveral  piftures  by  Gerhard  Douw, 
wonderfully  beautiful ;  efpecially  one,  of  a  doftor  at¬ 
tending  a  lick  woman,  and  furveymg  an  urinal.  1  he 
execution  of  that  painting  ‘Is  afton.ft.mgly  fine,  and 
although  the  (hadows  appear  a  little  too  dark,  e 
whole  has  an  inexpreflibfo  effeft.  In  the  gallery  at 
Florence  there  is  a  night-piece  by  candle  light,  whic 
is  exqnifitely  finifhed  ;  and  in  the  fame  apartment  a 
mountebank  attended  by  a  number  of  figures,  which  it 
feems  impoflible  either  fufficiently  to  commend  or  to 

^DOULEIA,  (A  ovtetoi),  among  the  Athenians,  a ikind 
of  punilhment  by  which  the  criminal  was  reduced 
into  the  condition  of  a  flave.  It  was  never  infix¬ 
ed  upon  any  but  the  xriftti,  fojourners  and  JieedJe  - 

To  DOUSE,  in  fea  language,  is  to  lower  fuddenly, 
flacken  •,  and  it  is  applied  to  a  fail  in  a  fquall  of 
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wind,  an  extended  hawfer,  &c. 

DOWAGER,  Dotifca  {q-  d.  a  widow  endowed, 
or  that  has  a  jointure),'  a  title,  or  addition  applied  to 
the  widows  of  princes,  dukes,  earls,  and  peifons  o 
high  rank  only. 


§>ueen  Doitager,  i»  the  widow  of  the  king,  and  as  Bow-ages, 
fuch ’enjoys  moft  of  the  privileges  belonging  to  her  as 
queen  confort :  but  it  is  not  high  treafon  to  violate  her  , 
chaftity  or  confpire  her  death,  becaufe  the  fucceflion 
is  not  endangered  thereby  ;  but  no  man  can  marry  her 
without  fpecial  lioenfe  front  the  king,  on  pain  of  for¬ 
feiting  his  lands  and  goods.  See  Queen. 

DOWER,  ( Dotarium ,  Doarium,  or  Dos),  a  portion 
of  lands  or  tenements  which  a  widow  enjoys  for  term 
of  life  from  her  hniband,  in  cafe  fhe  furvives  him  ;  and 
which,  at  her  death,  defeends  to  their  children.  Tut 
(lie  muft  have  been  the  wife  of  the  party  at  the  time 
of  his  deceafe  ;  or  not  divorced  a  vinculo  matrimonii: 
nor,  if  (he  has  eloped  from  her  hufhand,  and  lives  with 
an  adulterer,  {hall  fhe  be  entitled  to  dower,  unlefs  her 
hufhand  be  voluntarily  reconciled  to  her.  The  widows 
of  traitors  are  alfo  barred  of  their  dower  by  5  and  6 
Edw  VI.  cap.  II.  but  not  the  widows  ot  felons.  An 
alien  cannot  be  endowed,  unlefs  (lie  be  queen  confort. 

And  if  a  woman  levies  a  fine  with  her  hufhand,  or  it 
a  common  recovery  he  had  with  the  hufhand  and  wife 
of  the  hufhand’s  lands,  (lie  is  barred  of  her  dower  — 

A  widow,  clear  of  thefe  impediments,  is  by  law  entitled 
to  be  endowed  of  all  lands  and  tenements,  of  which 
her  hufhand  was  leifed  in  fee-fimple  or  tee-tail  at 
any  time  during  the  coverture  ;  and  of  which  any  Blue 
fhe  might  have  had  might  by  poflibility  have  been  heir. 

See  Jointure.  .  .  c 

DOWN,  a  county  of  Ireland  in  the  province  of 
Ulfter  ;  bounded  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  by  St  George  s 
channel;  on  the  weft  by  the  county  of  Armagh  ;  and 
on  the  north  by  the  county  of  Antrim.  It  lies  oppo- 
fite  to  the  ifle  of  Man,  Cumberland,  and  Weft  nor¬ 
land  ;  and  the  north  part  of  it  fronts  the  Mull  ot  Gal¬ 
loway  in  Scotland,  and  is  about  44  miles  from  it.-— 

It  is  about  44  miles  in  length  and  30  in  breadth.  It 
fends  14  members  to  parliament,  two  for  the  county, 
and  12  for  the  following  boroughs,  Down-Patuck, 
Nevvry,  Newtown,  Ivilleleagh,  Bangor,  and  H.lllbo- 

This  county  is  rough  and  full  of  hills,  and  yet  the 
air  is  temperate  and  healthy.  The  foil  naturally  pro¬ 
duces  wood,  unlefs  couftantly  kept  open  and  ploughed  ; 
and  the  low  grounds  degenerate  into  bogs  andmols 
where  the  drains  are  neglefted.  But  by  the  induftry 
of  the  inhabitants  it  produces  good  crops  of  coin, 
particularly  oats  ;  and,  where  marl  is  found  bailey 
This  laft  is  exported  from  killogh  to  Dublin.  T  . 
ft. pie  commodity  of  this  county  is  the  linen  manu- 

Doxvn,  or  Down-Pallid,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Down,  is  one  of  the  moft  ancient  in  that 
kingdom.  It  is  a  market  town  and  a  bifhopnc,  fold 
to  be  erefled  in  the  fifth  century  by  St  Patrick,  but 
is  now  united  to  the  fee  of  Connor.  W ithin  400  P““* 
of  the  town,  on  the  afeent  of  a  hill,  are  the  mins  of 
an  old  cathedral,  remarkable  for  the  tomb  of  St  Pa¬ 
trick  the  founder,  in  which  they  fay  the  bodies  of  St 
Bridget  and  St  Columb  are  alfo  laid.  1  be  town, 
which  is  feated  on  the  fouth  corner  of  Lough  Coin, 
now  called  the  lake  of  Strangford,  ,s  adorned  with  fe¬ 
veral  handfome  public  buildings.  Among  the  hills 
and  in  many  Blands,  are  flights  of  fwans  and  other 
water  fowl 3  and  the  lough  abounds  with  falmon,  mul- 
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Down  lets,  and  other  fea  fifti.  About  a  mile 

11  is  St  Patrick’s  well,  which  many  people  frequent  to 
Doxology.  (jrjnjc  at  fome  feafons  of  the  year,  and  others  to  per¬ 
form  a  penance  enjoined  them  by  the  Popifh  priefts. — • 
The  linen  manufa&ure  is  carried  on  here,  as  it  is  in 
feveral  places  in  this  county.  W.  Long.  5.  50.  N.  Lat. 
54.  23. 

Down,  the  fine  feathers  from  the  breads  of  feve- 
’  ral  birds,  particularly  of  the  duck  kind. — That  of  the 
eider  duck  (fee  Anas,  N°  17.)  is  the  mod  valuable. 
Thefe  birds  pluck  it  from  their  breads,  and  line  their 
nefts  with  it.  We  are  told  that  the  quantity  of  down 
found  in  one  neft  more  than  filled  the  crown  of  a  hat, 
yet  weighed  no  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  ounce. 
Br.  Zool. — Three  pounds  of  this  down  may  be  com- 
preffed  into  a  fpace  fcarce  bigger  than  one’s  fill  ;  yet 
is  afterwards  fo  dilatable  as  to  fill  a  quilt  five  feet 
{qua re •  Salem.  On.  p.  416. — That  found  in  the 

neds  is  mod  valued,  and  termed  live  clown  ;  it  is  in¬ 
finitely  more  eladic  than  that  plucked  from  the  dead 
bird,  which  is  little  edeemed  in  Iceland.  The  bed 
fort  is  fold  at  45  fifh  per  pound  when  cleanfed,  and 
at  16  when  not  cleanfed.  There  are  generally  ex¬ 
ported  every  year,  on  the  company’s  account,  filteen 
hundred  or  two  thoufand  pounds  of  both  forts,  exclu- 
five  of  what  is  privately  exported  by  foreigners.  In 
1750  the  Iceland  company  fold  as  much  in  quantity 
of  this  article  as  amounted  to  three  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  forty-five  banco  dollars,  befides  what  was 
fent  dire&ly  to  Gluckftadt. — Von  Troll ,  p.  146. 

Down,  or  hair  of  plants.  See  Hair. 

DOWNETON,  or  Dunkton,  a  borough  town  of 
Wiltfhire,  five  miles  fouth  of  Salifbury.  It  fends  two 
members  to  parliament. 

DOWNHAM,  a  market  town  of  Norfolk,  10  miles 
fouth  of  Lynn,  famous  for  its  good  butter  *,  there  be¬ 
ing  IOOO,  and  fometimes  2000,  firkins  bought  here 
every  Monday,  and  fent  up  the  river  Oufe  to  Cam¬ 
bridge,  from  whence  it  is  conveyed  to  London  in  the 
Cambridge  waggons. 

DOWNS,  a  bank  or  elevation  of  fand,  which  the 
fea  gathers  and  forms  along  its  (bores  ;  and  which 
ferves  it  as  a  barrier.  The*  word  is  formed  from  the 
French  dune,  of  the  Celtic  dum ,  a  “  mountain.” 
Charles  de  Vifch.  in  his  Compend.  Chronology  Exord. 
et  Progrejj'.  Abbat.  Clarijf.  B.  Marine,  de  Bums ,  fays, 
Valient  reperit  arenarum  collibus  ( quos  incohe  Duynen 
vacant )  undique  cinBam. 

Downs  are  particularly  ufed  for  a  famous  road  for 
(hips,  along  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  county  of  Kent, 
from  Dover  to  the  North  Foreland  ;  where  both  the 
outward  and  homeward  bound  (hips  frequently  make 
fome  flay  ;  and  fquadrons  of  men  of  war  rendezvous 
in  time  of  war. 

It  affords  excellent  anchorage  5  and  is  defended  by 
the  cafiles  of  Deal,  Dover,  and  Sandwich. 

DOWRY,  the  money  or  fortune  which  the  wife 
brings  her  hufband  in  marriage  ;  it  is  otherwife  called 
maritagium ,  marriage  goods,  and  differs  from  dower. 
See  Dower. 

DOXOLOGY,  a  hymn  ufed  in  praife  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  greater  and  lejfer . 
The  leffer  doxology  was  anciently  only  a  fingle  fen- 


tence,  without  refponfe,  running  in  thefe  words,  Glory 
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from  this  town  be  to  the  Father ,  and  to  the  Son ,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghojl , 
world  without  end ,  Amen .  Part  of  the  latter  claufe,  As 
it  was  in  the  beginnings  is  now,  and  ever  Jhallle,  was  in-  ... 
ferted  fome  time  after  the  firft  compofition.  Some 
read  this  ancient  hymn,  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  Id 
the  Son  with  the  Holy  Ghojl.  Others,  Glory  be  to  the  Fa¬ 
ther  in  or  by  the  Son,  and  by  the  Holy  Ghojl .  This  dif¬ 
ference  of  expreffion  occafioned  no  difpute  in  the 
church,  till  the  rife  of  the  Arian  herefy  ;  but  when 
the  followers  of  Arius  began  to  make  ufe  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  as  a  diftinguifhing  chara&er  of  their  party,  it  was 
entirely  laid  afide  by  the  Catholics,  and  the  ufe  of  it 
was  enough  to  bring  any  one  under  lufpicion  of  hete¬ 
rodoxy. 

The  doxology  was  ufed  at  the  clofe  of  every  folemn 
office.  The  weftern  church  repeated  it  at  the  end  of 
every  pfalm,  and  the  eaftern  church  at  the  end  of  the 
laft  pfalm.  Many  of  their  prayers  were  alfo  concluded 
with  it,  particularly  the  folemn  thankfgiving  or  confe- 
cration  prayer  at  the  eucharift.  It  was  alfo  the  ordi¬ 
nary  conciufion  of  their  lermons. 

The  greater  doxology,  or  angelic  hymn,  was  like- 
wife  of  great  note  in  the  ancient  church.  It  began 
with  thefe  words,  which  the  angels  fung  at  our  Savi¬ 
our’s  birth,  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  &c.  It  was  chiefly 
ufed  in  communion  fervice,  and  in  men’s  private  devo¬ 
tions.  Both  the  doxologies  have  a  place  in  the  church 
of  England,  the  former  being  repeated  after  every 
pfalm,  and  the  latter  ufed  in  the  communion  fervice. 

DRAB  A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  te- 
tradynamia  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  39th  order,  Siliquofa.  See  Botany  Index . 

DR  ABLER,  in  the  fea  fanguage,  a  fmall  fail  in  a 
ftiip,  which  is  the  fame  to  a  bonnet  that  a  bonnet  is 
to  a  couife,  and  is  only  ufed  when  the  courfe  and  bon¬ 
net  are  too  (hoal  to  clothe  the  maft.  See  Bonnet  and 
Course. 

DRABLING,  in  Angling,  is  a  method  of  catch¬ 
ing  barbels.  Take  a  ftrong  line  of  fix  yards;  which, 
before  you  fallen  it  to  your  rod,  muft  be  put  through 
a  piece  of  lead,  that  if  the  fifh  bite,  it  may  flip  to  and 
fro,  and  that  the  water  may  fomething  move  it  on  the 
ground  ;  bait  with  a  lob  worm  well  fecured,  and  fo 
by  its  motion  the  baibel  will  be  enticed  into  the  danger 
without  fufpicion.  The  beft  places  are  in  running  wa¬ 
ter  near  piles,  or  under  wooden  bridges,  fuppoited  with 
oaks  floated  and  flimy. 

DRABS,  in  the  fait  works,  a  kind  of  wooden  boxes 
for  holding  the  fait  when  taken  out  of  the  boiling  pan  ; 
the  bottoms  of  which  are  made  (helving  or  inclining 
forwards,  that  the  briny  moifture  of  the  fait  may  drain 
off. 

DRAC,  an  imaginary  being,  much  dreaded  by  the 
country  people  in  many  parts  of  France.  The  dracs 
are  fuppofed  to  be  malicious  or  at  lead  trickfome  de¬ 
mons  ;  but,  which  is  very  rare,  if  one  of  them  happens 
to  take  a  fancy  to  a  man  or  woman,  they  are  fure  to  be 
the  better  for  it.  They  are  ftill  faid  to  lay  gold  cups 
and  rings  on  the  furface  over  pits  and  rivers,  as  baits  to 
draw  women  and  children  in  ;  though  their  ufual  dwell¬ 
ing  is  fome  old  empty  houfe,  whence  they  make  excur- 
fions  in  human  form,  vifible  or  invifible  as  beft  fuits 
their  purpofe.  The  country  folks  fliudder  at  the  very 
name  of  the  drac.  Some  are  pofitive  that  they  have 
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feen  him  ;  for  happy  indeed  is  that  village  in  which 
there  is  not  a  houfe  execrated  as  the  lurking  place  of 
this  tremendous  drac. 

DRACAENA,  dragon-tree;  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

DRACHM,  a  Grecian  coin,  of  the  vaiue  of  ieven- 
pence  three  farthings.  Drachm  is  alfo  a  weight  uled 
by  our  phyficians ;  containing  juft  fixty  grains  three 
fcruples,  or  the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce. 

DRACO,  a  celebrated  lawgiver  of  Athens.  When 
he  exercifed  the  office  of  archon,  he  made  a  code  of 
laws  for  the  ufe  of  his  citizens,  which,  on  account  of 
their  feverity,  were  faid  to  be  written  in  letters  of 
blood.  By  them  idlenefs  was  puniftied  with  as  much 
feverity  as  murder,  and  death  was  denounced  againft 
the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  Such  a  code  of  rigorous 
laws  gave  occafton  to  a  certain  Athenian  to  a(k  of  the 
legiflator,  why  he  was  fo  fevere  in  his  puniftiments  ?  and 
Draco  gave  for  anfwer,  that  as  the  fmalleft  tranfgref- 
fion  had  appeared  to  him  deferving  death,  he  coyld  not 
find  any  punifhment  more  rigorous  for  more  atrocious 
crimes.  Thefe  laws  were  at  firft  enforced,  but  they 
were  often  neglefted  on  account  of  their  extreme  feve¬ 
rity  ;  and  Solon  totally  abolifhed  them,  except  that 
one  which  puniftied  a  murderer  with  death.  The  po¬ 
pularity  of  Draco  was  uncommon,  but  the  gratitude 
of  his  admirers  proved  fatal  to  him.  When  once  he 
appeared  on  the  theatre,  he  was  received  with  repeated 
applaufe  ;  and  the  people,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
the  Athenians,  (bowed  their  refpeft  to  their  lawgiver 
by  throwing  garments  upon  him.  This  was  done  in 
fuch  profufion,  that  Draco  was  foon  hid  under  them, 
and  fmothered  by  the  too  great  veneration  of  his  citi¬ 
zens.  He  lived  about  624  years  before  the  Chriftian 
era. 

Draco,  the  Dragon ,  a  genus  of  reptiles  belonging 
to  the  clafs  of  amphibia.  See  Erpetology  Index . 

Draco  Vc/ans ,  in  Meteorology ,  a  fiery  exhalation, 
frequent  in  marfliy  and  cold  countries. 

It  is  moft  common  in  fummer  ;  and  though  princi¬ 
pally  feen  playing  near  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  in  boggy 
places,  yet  fometimes  mounts  up  to  a  confiderable 
height  in  the  air,  to  the  no  fmall  terror  of  tile  amazed 
beholders  ;  its  appearance  being  that  of  an  oblong, 
fometimes  roundifh,  fiery  body,  with  a  long  tail.  It  is 
entirely  harmlefs,  frequently  flicking  to  the  hands  and 
clothes  of  people  without  injuring  them  in  the  leaft. 

Draco,  in  AJlronomy ,  a  conftellation  of  the  northern 
hemifphere  ;  whofe  liars,  according  to  Ptolemy,  are 
8  i  ;  according  to  Tycho,  32  ;  according  to  Hevelius, 
40;  according  to  Bayer,  33;  and  according  to  Mr 
Flamfteed,  80.  See  Astronomy,  N°  406. 

DRACOCEPHALUM,  dragon’s  head;  a  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

DRACONARIUS,  in  antiquity,  dragon-bearer. 
Several  nations,  as  the  Perfians,  Parthians,  Scythians, 
&c.  bore  dragons  on  their  ftandards  ;  whence  the  ftand- 
ards  themfelves  were  called  dracones ,  “  dragons.”  The 
Romans  borrowed  the  fame  cuftom  from  the  Parthians  ; 
or,  as  Cafaubon  has  it,  from  the  Daci ;  or,  as  Codin, 
from  the  AlTyrians. 

The  Roman  dracones  were  figures  of  dragons  paint¬ 
ed  in  red  on  their  flags,  as  appears  from  Ammianus 


Marcellinus  :  but  among  Le  Perfians  and  Parthians  Dracontic 
they  were  like  the  Romans  agle,  figures  in  full  relievo; 
fo  that  the  Romans  were!  requently  deceived,  and  took  4 
them  for  real  dragons. 

The  foldier  who  bore  the  dragon  or  ftandard  was 
cabl  'd  by  the  Romans  draconarius  ;  and  by  the  Greeks 
dgccxcvccoios  and  dgxxoi>Teto<pogo$  ;  for  the  emperors  carried 
the  cuitom  with  them  10  Conftantinople. 

DRACONTIC  month,  the  time  of  the  revolution  * 
of  the  moon  from  her  aicending  node,  called  caput  dra- 
coti'ts ,  to  her  return  thither. 

DRACONTIUM,  dragons;  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  firft  order,  Palmer.  See 
Botany  Index . 

DRACUNCULI,  in  Medicine ,  fmall  long  worms 
which  breed  in  the  mufcular  parts  of  the  arms  and  legs, 
called  Guinea  worms.  The  common  way  of  getting 
out  thefe  worms  is  by  the  point  of  a  needle  ;  and  to 
prevent  their  forming  there  again,  the  ufual  cuftom  is 
to  walh  the  parts  with  wine  or  vinegar,  with  alum, 
nitre,  or  common  fait,  or  with  a  ftrong  lixivium  of 
oak  allies,  and  afterwards  anointing  them  with  an  oint¬ 
ment  of  the  common  kind  ufed  for  fcorbutic,  eruptions, 
with  a  fmall  mixture  of  quickfilver. 

DRACUNCULUS.  See  Arum,  Botany  Index . 

DRAFF,  a  name  given  in  fome  places  to  the  walh 
given  to  hogs,  and  the  grains  given  to  cows. 

DRAG,  in  building.  A  door  is  faid  to  drag  when 
in  opening  or  (hutting  it  hangs  or  grates  upon  the 
floor. 

Drag,  in  fea  language,  is  a  machine  confiding  of 
a  (harp,  fquare,  iron  ring,  encircled  with  a  net,  and 
commonly  ufed  to  take  the  wheel  off  from  the  plat¬ 
form  or  bottom  of  the  decks. 

DRAGOMAN,  or  Drogman,  a  term  of  general 
ufe  through  the  eaft  for  an  interpreter,  whofe  office  is 
to  facilitate  commerce  between  the  orientals  and  occi¬ 
dentals.  Thefe  are  kept  by  the  ambaffadors  of  Chri¬ 
ftian  nations  refiding  at  the  Porte  for  this  purpofe. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Arabic  targeman  or 
targiman ,  of  the  verb  taragem,  he  has  interpreted.” 

From  dragoman  the  Italians  formed  dragomano  and, 
with  a  nearer  relation  to  its  Arabic  etymology,  turci- 
manno  ;  whence  the  French  and  our  truchemany  as  well 
as  dragoman  and  drogman. 

DRAGON,  in  AJlronomy.  See  Draco. 

Dragon's  Head  and  Pail  ( caput  et  cauda  draconis ), 
are  the  nodes  of  the  planets  ;  or  the  two  points  where¬ 
in  the  ecliptic  is  interfered  by  the  orbits  of  the  planets, 
and  particularly  that  of  the  moon  ;  making  with  it 
angles  of  five  degrees  and  eighteen  minutes.  One  of 
thefe  points  looks  northward  ;  the  moon  beginning 
then  to  have  northward  latitude,  and  the  other  foutli- 
ward,  where  die  commences  fouth.  Thus  her  deviation 
from  the  ecliptic  feems  (according  to  the  fancy  of 
fome)  to  make  a  figure  like  to  that  of  a  dragon,  whofe 
belly  is  where  (lie  has  the  greateft  latitude  ;  the  inter- 
fedlion  representing  the  head  and  tail,  from  which  re- 
femblance  the  denomination  arifes. 

But  note,  that  thefe  points  abide  not  always  in  one 
place,  but  have  a  motion  of  their  own  in  the  zodiac, 
and  retrograde-wife,  3  minutes  1 1  feconds  per  day  ; 
completing  their  circle  in  18  years  2 25  days ;  fo  that 
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Dragon  the  moon  can  be  but  twice  in  the  ecliptic  during  her 
monthly  period,  but  at  all  other  times  fhe  will  have  a 
.  ra£^nn  latitude  or  declination  from  the  ecliptic. 

It  is  about  thefe  points  of  interfe&ion  that  all  eclip- 
fes  happen.  They  are  ufually  denoted  by  thefe  cha¬ 
racters  £l  dragon’s  head,  and  13  dragon’s  tail. 

Dragon,  in  Zoology.  See  Draco. 

Dragon’s  Blood ,  a  gummi-refinous  fubflance  brought 
from  the  Eaft  Indies,  either  in  oval  drops  wrapped  up 
in  ilag  leaves,  or  in  large  maffes  compofed  of  fmaller 
tears.  It  is  laid  to  be  obtained  from  the  palmijuncus 
draco,  the  calamus  rotang,  the  dracaena  draco,  the 
pterocarpus  draco,  and  feveral  other  vegetables. 

The  writers  on  the  materia  medica  in  general  give 
the  preference  to  the  former,  though  the  others  are 
not  unfrequently  of  equal  goodnefs.  The  fine  dragon’s 
blood  of  either  fort  breaks  fmooth,  free  from  any  vifible 
impurities,  of  a  dark  red  colour,  which  changes  upon 
being  powdered  into  an  elegant  bright  crimfon.  Seve¬ 
ral  artificial  compofitions,  coloured  with  the  true  dra¬ 
gon’s  blood,  or  Brazil  wood,  are  fometimes  fold  in  the 
room  of  this  commodity.  Some  of  thefe  difiolve  like 
gums  in  water  *,  others  crackle  in  the  fire  without  prov¬ 
ing  inflammable  \  whilft  the  genuine  fanguis  draconis 
readily  melts  and  catches  flame,  and  is  not  aCled  on  by 
watery  liquors.  It  totally  diflolves  in  pure  fpirit,  and 
tinges  a  large  quantity  of  the  menftruum  of  a  deep  red 
colour.  It  is  likewife  foluble  in  expreffed  oils,  and 
gives  them  a  red  hue,  lefs  beautiful  than  that  commu¬ 
nicated  by  anchufa.  This  drug  in  fubflance  has  no 
fenfible  fmell  or  tafle  \  when  diffolved,  it  difcovers 
fome  degree  of  warmth  and  pungency.  It  is  ufually, 
but  without  foundation,  looked  upon  as  a  gentle  a- 
flringent  *,  and  fometimes  direCled  as  fuch  in  extempo¬ 
raneous  preicription  againft  feminal  gleets,  the  fluor 
albus,  and  other  fluxes.  In  thefe  cafes,  it  is  fuppofed 
to  produce  the  general  efte&s  of  refinous  bodies,  light¬ 
ly  incraffating  the  fluids  and  fomewhat  Arengthening 
the  folids.  But  in  the  prefent  praClice  it  is  very  little 
ufed  either  externally  or  internally. 

A  folution  of  dragon’s  blood  in  fpirit  of  wine  is  ufed 
for  Aaining  marble,  to  which  it  gives  a  red  tinge,  which 
penetrates  more  or  lefs  deeply  according  to  the  heat  of 
the  marble  during  the  time  of  application.  But  as  it 
fpreads  at  the  fame  time  that  it  finks  deep,  for  fine 
defigns  the  marble  fhould  be  cold.  Mr  Du  Fay  fays, 
that  by  adding  pitch  to  this  folution  the  colour  may 
be  rendered  deeper. 

Dragon  Fifh ,  or  Dr  ago  net.  See  Callionymus, 
Ichthyology  Index. 

Dragon  Fly.  See  Libellula.  Entomology 
Index. 

*  Dragon  Shell ,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  a  name  given  by 
fome  to  a  fpecies  of  concamerated  patella  or  limpet. 
This  has  a  top  very  much  bent  }  and  is  of  an  afli 
colour  on  the  outfide,  but  of  an  elegant  and  bright 
flefh  colour  within.  This  has  been  found  flicking  on 
the  back  of  a  tortoife,  as  the  common  limpets  do  on 
the  fides  of  rocks  \  and  fome  have  been  found  affixed 
to  large  fliells  of  the  pinna  marina  brought  from  the 
Eaff  Indies  at  different  times. 

Dragons.  See  Dracontium,  Botany  Index . 
DRAGONET,  or  Dragon  FiJIj.  See  Calliony¬ 
mus,  Ichthyology  Index. 

DRAGONNE'E,  in  Heraldry.  A  lion  dragonnee 
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is  where  the  upper  half  refembles  a  lion,  the  other  half  Dragoon, 
going  off  like  the  hinder  part  of  a  dragon.  The  fame  Dragoon- 
may  be  faid  of  any  other  beaft  as  well  as  a  lion.  *  t  d 

DRAGOON,  in  military  affairs,  a  mufqueteer 
mounted  on  horfeback,  who  fometimes  fights  or  marches 
on  foot,  as  occafion  requires. 

Menage  derives  the  word  dragoon  from  the  Latin 
draconarius ,  which  in  Vegetius  is  ufed  to  fignify  foldler. 

But  it  is  more  probably  derived  from  the  German  tra - 
gen  or  dr  age  n,  which  fignifies  to  carry  ;  as  being  infan¬ 
try  carried  on  horfeback. 

Dragoons  are  divided  into  brigades  as  the  cavalry  \ 
and  each  regiment  into  troops  \  each  troop  having  a 
captain,  lieutenant,  cornet,  quarter-maffer,  two  fer- 
jeants,  three  corporals,  and  two  drums.  Some  regi¬ 
ments  have  hautboys.  They  are  very  ufeful  on  any 
expedition  that  requires  defpatch  ;  for  they  can  keep 
pace  with  the  cavalry,  and  do  the  duty  of  infantry  \ 
they  encamp  generally  on  the  wings  of  the  army,  or  at 
the  paffes  leading  to  the  camp  :  and  fometimes  they 
are  brought  to  cover  the  general’s  quarters  :  they  march 
in  the  front  and  rear  of  the  army. 

The  firft  regiment  of  dragoons  railed  in  England 
was  in  1681,  and  called  the  regiment  of  dragoons  of 
North  Britain.  In  battle  or  attacks  they  generally 
fight  fword  in  hand  after  the  firft  fire.  Their  aims 
are,  a  fword,  firelock,  and  bayonet.  In  the  French 
fervice,  when  the  dragoons  march  on  foot,  their  offi¬ 
cers  bear  the  pike  and  the  ferjeants  the  halbert,  neither 
of  which  are  ufed  in  the  Englifli  fervice. 

DRAGOONING,  one  of  the  methods  ufed  by 
Papifts  for  converting  refra&ory  heretics,  and  bring¬ 
ing  them  within  the  pale  of  the  true  church. 

The  following  method  of  dragooning  the  French 
Proteftants,  after  the  revocation  of  the  edift  of  Nantz, 
under  Louis  XIV.  is  taken  from  a  French  piece, 
tranflated  in  1686. 

The  troopers,  foldiers,  and  dragoons,  went  into 
the  Proteftants  houfes,  where  they  marred  and  defaced 
their  houfehold  fluff,  broke  their  looking  glaffes,  and 
other  utenfils  and  ornaments,  let  their  wine  run  about 
their  cellars,  and  threw  about  their  corn  and  fpoiled 
it.  And  as  to  thofe  things  which  they  could  not  de- 
ftroy  in  this  manner,  fuch  as  furniture  of  beds,  linen, 
wearing  apparel,  plate,  &:c.  they  carried  them  to  the 
market  place,  and  fold  them  to  the  Jefuits  and  other 
Roman  Catholics.  By  thefe  means  the  Proteftants  in 
Montauban  alone  were,  in  four  or  five  days,  ftripped 
of  above  a  million  of  money.  But  this  was  not  the 
worft. 

They  turned  the  dining  rooms  of  gentlemen  into 
ftables  for  their  horfes  j  and  treated  the  owners  of  the 
houfes  where  they  quartered  with  the  higheft  indigni¬ 
ty  and  cruelty,  lafliing  them  about  from  one  to  ano¬ 
ther,  day  and  night,  without  intermiffion,  not  fuffering 
them  to  eat  or  drink  ;  and  when  they  began  to  fink 
under  the  fatigue  and  pains  they  had  undergone,  they 
laid  them  on  a  bed,  and  when  they  thought  them 
fomewhat  recovered,  made  them  rife,  and  repeated  the 
fame  tortures.  When  they  faw  the  blood  and  fweat 
run  down  their  faces  and  other  parts  of  their  bodies, 
they  fluiced  them  with  water,  and  putting  over  their 
heads  kettle  drums,  turned  upfide  down,  they  made 
a  continual  din  upon  them  till  thefe  unhappy  crea¬ 
tures  loft  their  fenfes.  When  one  party  of  thefe  tor- 
J  mentors 
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mentors  were  weary,  they  were  relieved  by  another, 
who  pra&ifed  the  fame  cruelties  with  frefli  vigour. 

At  Negrepliffe,  a  town  near  Montauban,  they 
hung  up  Ifaac  Favin,  a  Protcftant  citizen  of  that 
place,  by  his  armpits,  and  tormented  him  a  whole 
night  by  pinching  and  tearing  oft  his  fle(h  with  pin¬ 
cers.  They  made  a  great  fire  round  a  boy  of  about 
3  2  years  old,  who  with  his  hands  and  eyes  lifted  up 
to  heaven  cried  out  “  My  God,  help  me!”  And  when 
they  found  the  youth  refolved  to  die  rather  than  re¬ 
nounce  his  religion,  they  fnatched  him  from  the  fire 
juft  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  burnt. 

In  feveral  places  the  foldiers  applied  red  hot  irons 
to  the  hands  and  feet  of  men  and  breafts  of  women. 

At  Nantz  they  hung  up  feveral  women  and  maids  by 
their  feet,  and  others  by  their  armpits,  and  thus  ex- 
pofed  them  to  public  view  ftark  naked.  They  bound 
to  pofts  mothers  that  gave  fuck,  and  let  their  fuck¬ 
ing  infants  lie  langu:fhing  in  their  fight  for  feveral 
days  and  nights,  crying,  mourning,  and  gafping  for 
life.  Some  they  bound  before  a  great  fire,  and  being 
half  roafted,  let  them  go:  a  punifhment  worfc  than 
death.  Amidft  a  thoufand  hideous  cries  and  a  thou- 
fand  blafphemies,  they  hung  up  men  and  women  by 
the  hair,  and  fome  by  their  feet,  on  hooks  in  cliim- 
-neys,  and  fmoked  them  with  wifps  of  wet  hay  till 
they  were  fuffocated.  They  tied  lome  under  the  arms 
with  ropes,  and  plunged  them  again^  and  again  into 
wells;  they  bound  others  like  criminals,  put  them 
to  the  torture,  and  with  a  funnel  filled  them  with 
wine  till  the  fumes  of  it  took  away  their  reafon,  when 
they  made  them  fay,  they  confented  to  be  Catho¬ 
lics.  They  ftripped  them  naked,  and  after  a  thou¬ 
fand  indignities,  ftuck  them  with  pins  and  needles 
from  head  to  foot.  They  cut  and  fiaftied  them  with 
knives;  and  fometimes  with  red  hot  pincers  took 
'hold  of  them  by  the  nofe  and  other  parts  of  the  body, 
and  dragged  them  about  the  rooms  till  they  made 
them  promife  to  be  Catholics,  or  till  the  cries  of  thefe 
miferable  wretches,  calling  upon  God  for  help,  forced 
them  to  let  them  go.  They  beat  them  with  ftaves, 
and  thus  bruifed,  and  with  broken  bones,  dragged 
them  to  church,  where  their  forced  prefence  was  taken 
for  an  abjuration.  In  fome  places  they  tied  fathers 
and  hufbands  to  their  bed-pofts,  and  before  their  eyes 
ravifhed  their  wives  and  daughters  with  impunity. 
They  blew  up  men  and  women  with  bellows  till  they 
burft  them.  If  any  to  efcape  thefe  barbarities  endea¬ 
voured  to  fave  themfelves  by  flight,  they  purfued  them 
into  the  fields  and  woods,  where  they  fhot  at  them 
like  wild  beads,  and  prohibited  them  from  departing 
the  kingdom  (a  cruelty  never  pra&ifed  by  Nero  or 
Diode  flan)  upon  pain  of  confifcation  of  effeds,  the 
galleys,  the  lafli,  3nd  perpetual  imprifonment  ;  info- 
much  that  the  prifons  of  the  fea-port  towns  were 
crammed  with  men,  women,  and  children,  who  endea¬ 
voured  to  fave  themfelves  by  flight  from  their  dread¬ 
ful  perfecution.  With  thefe  feenes  of  defolation  and 
horror,  the  Popifh  clergy  feafted  their  eyes,  and  made 
them  only  a  matter  of  laughter  and  fport. 

Though  my  heart  aches  (fays  the  writer  of  the  piece 
from  which  we  are  tranferibing)  whilft  I  am  relating 
thefe  barberities,  yet  for  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the 
infernal  cruelty  pradifed  by  thefe  monfters  I  beg  the 
reader’s  patience  to  lay  before  him  two  other  in- 
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fiances,  which,  if  he  hath  a  heart  like  mine,  he  will  Dragoon- 
not  be  able  to  read  without  watering  thefe  (beets  with 

his  tears.  .  ' 

“  The  firft  is  of  a  young  woman,  who  being  brought 
before  the  council,  upon .  refufmg  to  abjure  her  re¬ 
ligion,  was  ordered  to  prifon.  There  they  fhaved 
her  head,  finged  off  the  hair  from  other  parts  of  her 
body  ;  and  having  dripped  her  dark  naked,  led  her 
through  the  ftreets  of  the  city,  where  many  a  blow 
was  given  her,  and  ft  ones  flung  at  her  ;  then  they  fet 
her  up  to  the  neck  in  a  tub  full  of  water,  where,  after 
(he  had  been  for  a  while,  they  took  her  out,  and  put 
on  her  a  (liift  dipt  in  wine,  which,  as  it  dried  and 
ftuck  to  her  fore  and  bruifed  body,  they  fnatched  off 
again,  and  then  had  another  ready  dipped  in  wine  to 
clap  on  her.  This  they  repeated  fix  times,  thereby 
making  her  body  exceeding  raw  and  fore.  When  all 
thefe  cruelties  could  not  (hake  her  conftancy,  they 
fattened  her  by  her  feet  in  a  kind  of  gibbet,  and  let  her 
hang  in  that  pofture,  with  her  head  downward,  till  flic 
expired. 

“  The  other  is  of  a  man  in  whofe  houfe  were  quar- 
tered  fome  of  thefe  mifiionary  dragoons.  One  day, 
having  drank  plentifully  of  his  wine,  and  broken  their 
piaffes  at  every  health,  they  filled  the  floor  with  the 
fragments,  and  by  often  walking  over  them  reduced 
them  to  very  fmall  pieces.  1  his  done,  in  the  infolence 
of  their  mirth,  they  refolved  on  a  dance,  and  told 
their  Proteftant  hoft  that  he  mult  be  one  of  their  com¬ 
pany,  but  as  he  would  not  be  of  their  religion,  he 
mull  dance  quite  barefoot ;  and  thus  barefoot  they 
drove  him  about  the  room,  treading  on  the  fharp  points 
of  the  broken  glalfes.  When  he  was  no  longer  able 
to  Hand,  they  laid  him  on  a  bed,  and,  in  a  fhort  time, 
ftripped  him  ftark  naked,  and  rolled  him  from  one 
end  of  the  room  to  the  other,  till  every  part  of  his 
body  was  full  of  the  fragments  of  glafs.  After  this 
they  dragged  him  to  his  bed,  and  having  fent  tor  a 
furgeon,  obliged  him  to  cut  out  the  pieces  of  glais 
with  his  inftruments,  thereby  putting  him  to  the  molt 
exquifite  and  horrible  pains  that  can  poffibly  be  con- 

CT Thefe,  fellow  Proteftants,  were  the  methods 
ufed  by  the  molt  Chriftian  king’s  apoftolic  dragoons 
to  convert  his  heretical  fubjefts  to  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  faith  !  Thefe,  and  many  other  of  the  like  nature, 
were  the  torments  to  which  Louis  XIV.  delivered 
them  over  to  bring  them  to  his  own  church  .  and  as 
Poperv  is  unchangeably  the  fame,  thefe  are  the  tor¬ 
tures  prepared  for  you,  if  ever  that  religion  Ihould  be 
permitted  to  become  fettled  among!!  you  ;  the  con- 
fideration  of  which  made  Luther  fay  of  it,  what  every 
man  that  knows  any  thing  of  Chriftianity  mult  agree 
with  him  in,  ‘  If  you  had  no  other  reason  to  go  out 
of  the  Roman  church,  this  alone  would  fuffice,  that 
you  fee  and  hear,  how  contrary  to  the  law  ot  God, 
they  feed  innocent  blood.  This  Angle  circumftance 
{hall,  God  willing,  ever  leparate  me  from  the  Papacy. 

And  if  I  was  now  fubjeil  to  it,  and  could  blame  no¬ 
thing  in  any  of  their  do£trines  ;  yet  for  this  crime 
of  cruelty,  I  would  fly  from  her  communion,  as  trom 
a  den  of  thieves  and  murderers.” 

DRAGS,  in  the  fea  language,  are  whatever  hangs 
over  the  {hip  in  the  fea,  as  Ihirts,  coats,  or  the  like  ; 
and  boats,  when  towed,  or  whatever  elfe  that  after 
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Brain  this  manner  may  hinder  the  fhip’s  way  when  fhe  fails,' 
l^  JJke  are  called  drags. 

DRAIN,  a  cutvor  ditch  for  carrying  off  water  from 
the  foil,  to  improve  it  for  the  purpofes  of  agriculture. 
In  the  fen  countries  of  England  drains  are  20,  30, 
and  fometimes  40  feet  wide,  carried  through  the 
marftiy  ground  to  fome  river  or  other  place  capable 
of  difcharging  the  water  which  they  carry  out  of  the 
fen  lands. 

DRAINING.  For  the  different  methods,  fee  A- 
GRiculture  Index, 

DRAKE,  the  male  of  the  duck  kind.  See  Anas, 
Ornithology  Index . 

Drake,  Sir  Francis ,  a  celebrated  Englilh  admi¬ 
ral,  was  the  fon  of  Edmund  Drake  a  failor,  and  born 
near  Taviftock  in  Devonlhire,  in  the  year  1545.  He 
was  brought  up  at  the  expence,  and  under  the  care  of, 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  was  his  kinfman  ;  and,  at  the 
age  of  i8,  was  purfer  of  a  (hip  trading  to  Bifcay.  At 
20,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Guinea;  and,  at  22,  had  the 
honour  to  be  made  captain  of  the  Judith.  In  that  ca¬ 
pacity  he  was  in  the  harbour  of  St  John  de  Ulloa,  in 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  where  he  behaved  moll  gallantly 
in  the  glorious  actions  under  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and 
returned  with  him  to  England  with  great  reputation, 
though  not  worth  a  groat.  Upon  this  he  projected 
a  defign  againft  the  Spaniards  in  the  Weft  Indies  ; 
which  he  no  fooner  publilhed,  than  he  had  volunteers 
enough  ready  to  accompany  him.  In  1570,  he  made 
his  firft  expedition  with  two  ftiips  ;  and  the  next  year 
with  one  only,  in  which  he  returned  fafe,  if  not  with 
fuch  advantages  as  he  expe&ed.  He  made  another 
expedition  in  1572,  wherein  he  did  the  Spaniards 
fome  mifchief,  and  gained  confiderable  booties.  In 
thefe  expeditions  he  was  much  affifted  by  a  nation  of 
Indians,  who  then  were,  and  have  been  ever  fince,  en¬ 
gaged  in  perpetual  wars  with  the  Spaniards.  The 
prince  of  thefe  people  was  named  Pedro;  to  whom 
Drake  prefented  a  fine  cutlafs  from  his  fide,  which  he 
faw  the  Indian  greatly  admired.  Pedro,  in  return, 
gave  him  four  large  wedges  of  gold  ;  which  Drake 
threw  into  the  common  ftock,  faying,  That  he  thought 
it  but  juft  that  fuch  as  bore  the  charge  of  fo  uncertain 
a  voyage  on  his  credit,  ftiould  (hare  the  utmoft  advan¬ 
tage  that  voyage  produced.  Then,  embarking  his 
men  with  all  the  wealth  he  had  obtained,  which  was 
very  confiderable,  he  bore  away  for  England,  where 
he  arrived  in  Auguft  1573. 

His  fuccefs  in  this  expedition,  joined  to  his  honour¬ 
able  behaviour  towards  his  owners,  gained  him  a  high 
reputation  ;  and  the  ufe  he  made  of  his  riches,  a  ftill 
greater.  For,  fitting  out  three  ftout  frigates  at  his 
own  expence,  he  failed  with  them  to  Ireland  ;  where, 
under  Walter  earl  of  Effex,  the  father  of  the  famous 
unfortunate  earl,  he  ferved  as  a  volunteer,  and  did  many 
glorious  a&ions.  After  the  death  of  his  noble  patron, 
he  returned  into  England;  where  Sir  Chriftopher  Hat¬ 
ton  introduced  him  to  her  majefty,  and  procured  him 
countenance  and  prote£tion  at  court.  By  this  means 
he  acquired  a  capacity  of  undertaking  that  grand  ex¬ 
pedition  which  will  render  his  name  immortal.  The 
firft  thing  he  propofed  was  a  voyage  into  the  South 
feas  through  the  ftraits  of  Magellan  ;  which  was  what 
hitherto  no  Engliftiman  had  ever  attempted.  The  pro- 
jetft  was  well  received  at  court,;  the  queen  furnilhed 
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him  with  means  5  and  his  own  fame  quickly  drew  to¬ 
gether  a  fufficient  force.  The  fleet  with  which  he 
failed  on  this  extraordinary  undertaking,  confifted  only 
of  five  veffels,  fmall  rvhen  compared  with  modern  ftiips, 
and  no  more  than  164  able  men.  He  failed  on  the  1  3th 
of  December  1577  ;  on  the  25th  fell  in  with  the  coaft 
of  Barbary,  and  on  the  29th  with  Cape  Verd.  On  the 
13th  of  March  he  palled  the  equino&ial,  made  the 
coaft  of  Brazil  on  the  5th  of  April,  and  entered  the 
river  de  la  Plata,  where  he  loft  the  company  of  two 
of  his  ftiips  ;  but  meeting  them  again,  and  taking  out 
their  provifions,  he  turned  them  adrift.  On  the  29th 
of  May  he  entered  the  port  of  St  Julian’s,  where  he 
continued  two  months  for  the  fake  of  laying  in  provi¬ 
fions:  on  the  20th  of  Auguft  he  entered  the  ftraits  of 
Magellan,  and  on  the  25th  of  September  paffed  them, 
having  then  only  his  own  ftiip.  On  the  25th  of  No¬ 
vember  he  came  to  Macao,  which  he  had  appointed 
for  a  place  of  rendezvous  in  cafe  his  ftiips  feparated  ; 
but  Captain  Winter,  his  vice-admiral,  having  repaffed 
the  ftraits,  was  returned  to  England.  Thence  lie  con¬ 
tinued  his  voyage  along  the  coaft  of  Chili  and  Peru, 
taking  all  opportunities  of  feizing  Spanilh  ftiips,  and 
attacking  them  on  fhore,  till  his  men  were  fated  with 
plunder  ;  and  then,  coafting  America  to  the  height  of 
48  degrees,  he  endeavoured  to  find  a  paffage  that  way 
back  into  our  feas,  but  could  not.  However,  he  land¬ 
ed,  and  called  the  country  New  Albion,  taking  poffef- 
fion  of  it  in  the  name  and  for  the  ufe  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  ;  and,  having  careened  his  ftiip,  fet  fail  from  thence 
on  the  29th  of  September  1579,  for  the  Moluccas. 
He  is  fuppofed  to  have  cholen  this  paffage  round, 
partly  to  avoid  being  attacked  by  the  Spaniards  at  a 
difadvantage,  and  partly  from  the  latenefs  of  the  fea- 
fon,  whence  dangerous  ftorms  and  hurricanes  were  ap¬ 
prehended.  On  the  13th  of  O&ober  he  fell  in  with 
certain  iflands  inhabited  by  the  moft  barbarous  people 
he  had  met  with  in  a$l  his  voyage  :  on  the  4th  of  No¬ 
vember  he  had  fight  of  the  Moluccas;  and,  coming  to 
Ternate,  was  extremely  well  received  by  the  king 
thereof,  who  appears  from  the  moft  authentic  relations 
of  this  voyage  to  have  been  a  wife  and  politic  prince. 
On  the  10th  of  December  he  made  Celebes;  where  his 
ftiip  unfortunately  ran  upon  a  rock,  the  9th  of  January 
following;  from  which,  beyond  all  expectation,  and  in 
a  manner  miraculoufty,  they  got  off,  and  continued 
their  courfe.  On  the  1 6th  of  March  he  arrived  at  Java 
Major  ;  and  from  thence  he  intended  to  have  dire&ed 
his  courfe  to  Malacca  ;  but  found  himfelf  obliged  to 
alter  his  purpofe,  and  to  think  of  returning  home.  On 
the  25th  of  March  1580,  he  put  this  defign  in  execu¬ 
tion  ;  and  on  the  15th  of  June  he  doubled  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  having  then  on  board  57  men,  and  but 
three  calks  of  water.  On  the  I  2th  of  July  he  palled 
the  line,  reached  the  coaft  of  Guinea  on  the  J  6th,  and 
there  watered.  On  the  i£th  of  September  he  made 
the  ifland  of  Tercera  ;  and  on  the  3d  of  November 
entered  the  harbour  of  Plymouth.  This  voyage  round 
the  world  was  performed  in  two  years  and  about  ten 
months.  Shortly  after  his  arrival,  the  queen  going  to 
Deptford  went  on  board  his  ftiip  ;  where,  after  dinner, 
ftie  conferred  on  him  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  de¬ 
clared  her  abfolute  approbation  of  all  he  had  done.  She 
likewife  gave  directions  for  the  prefervation  of  his  (hip, 
that  it  might  remain  a  monument  of  his  own  and  his 
R  r  country’s 
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Drake,  country’s  glory.  This  celebrated  (hip,  which  had  been 
contemplated  many  years  at  Deptford,  at  length  de¬ 
caying,  it  was  broke  up,  and  a  chair,  made  out  of  the 
planks,  was  prefented  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  up¬ 
on  which  the  famous  Abraham  Cowley  made  the  fol- 
lowing  verfes  : 

To  this  great  (hip,  which  round  the  world  has  run, 

And  match’d  in  race  the  chariot  of  the  fun  : 

This  Pythagorean  fhip  (for  it  may  claim, 

Without  preemption,  fo  deferv’d  a  name, 

By  knowledge  once,  and  transformation  now) 

In  her  new  fhape  this  facred  port  allow. 

Drake  and  his  fhip  could  not  have  wifh’d,  from  fate, 

An  happier  flation,  or  more  blefs’d  eftate  : 

Tor,  lo  !  a  feat  of  endlefs  reft  is  given, 

To  her  in  Oxford,  and  to  him  in  heaven. 

Works,  Vol.  II. 

In  the  year  1585,  he  failed  with  a  fleet  to  the  Weft: 

Indies,  and  took  the  cities  of  St  Jago,  St  Domingo, 
Carthagena,  and  St  Auguftine.  In  1587,  he  went  to 
Lifbon  with  a  fleet  of  30  fail;  and  having  intelligence 
of  a  great  fleet  aflembled  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  which 
was  to  have  made  part  of  the  armada,  he  with  great 
courage  entered  that  port,  and  burnt  there  upwards  o 
10,000  tons  of  (hipping  ;  which  he  afterwards  merrily 
called  burning  the  king  of  Spain's  beard.  In  1588,  when 
the  armada  from  Spain  was  approaching  our  coafts, 

Sir  Francis  Drake  Was  appointed  vice-admiral  under 
Charles  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  high  admiral  of 
England,  where  fortune  favoured  him  as  remarkably 
as  ever  :  for  he  made  prize  of  a  very  large  galleon, 
commanded  by  Don  Pedro  de  Valdez,  who  was  reputed 
the  proje&or  of  this  invafion.  This  affair  happened 
in  the  following  manner  :  On  the  2 2d  of  July,  Sir 
Francis  obferving  a  great  Spanifh  fhip  floating  at  a  di- 
fiance  from  both  fleets,  fent  his  pinnace  to.  fummon 
the  commander  to  yield.  Valdez  replied,  with  muen 
Spanifh  folemity,  that  they  were  450  ftrong ;  that  he 
himfelf  was  Don  Pedro,  and  flood  much  upon  his.  ho¬ 
nour  ;  and  thereupon  propounded  feveral  conditions, 
upon  which  he  was  willing  to  yield.  But  the  vice-ad¬ 
miral  replied,  That  lie  had  no  leifure  to  parley  ;  but 
if  he  thought  fit  inftantly  to  yield,  he  might ;  if  not, 
he  fhould  foon  find  that  Drake  was  no  coward.  Pedro, 
hearing  the  name  of  Drake,  immediately  yielded  and 
with  46  of  his  attendants  came  on  board  Drake  s  fhip. 

This  Don  Pedro  remained  about  two  years  Sir  Francis 
Drake’s  prifoner  in  England  *,  and,  when  he  was  re¬ 
leafed  paid  him  for  his  own  and  his  captain’s  liberties 
a  ranfom  of  3500I.  Drake’s  foldiers  were  well  recom- 
penfed  with  the  plunder  of  this  fhip  for. they  found 
in  it  55,000  ducats  of  gold,  which  were  divided  among 

4  little  before  this  formidable  Spanifh  armament 
put  to  fea,  the  ambaffador  of  his  Catholic  majefi.y  had 
the  confidence  to  propound  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  La¬ 
tin  verfe,  the  terms  upon  which  fhe  might  hope :  tor 
peace;  which,  with  an  Englifh  tranflation  by  Dr  Ful¬ 
ler  we  will  infert  in  this  place,  becaufe  Drake’s  expe¬ 
dition  to  the  Weft  Indies  makes  a  part  of  this  meffage. 

The  verfes  are  thefe  : 

Te  voto  ne  pergas  hello  defendere  Belgas  5 

Draws  eripuit  nunc  rejlitvantvr  oporteti 
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^uas  pater  evertit  jubeo  te  condere  cellas: 

Religio  Papce  fac  reflituantar  ad  unguem . 

Thefe  to  you  are  our  commands, 

Send  no  help  to  th’  Netherlands : 

Of  the  treafure  took  by  Drake, 

Reftitution  you  mufl  make  : 

And  thofe  abbeys  build  anew. 

Which  your  father  overthrew  : 

If  for  any  peace  you  hope, 

In  all  points  reftore  the  pope. 

The  queen’s  extempore  return  : 

Ad  Greecas ,  bone  rex,  fiant  inandata  kalendas . 

Worthy  king,  know,  this  your  will 
At  Latter  Lammas  we’ll  fulfil. 

In  the  year  1 589,  Sir  Francis  Drake  commanded  as 
admiral  the  fleet  fent  to  reftore  Don  Antonio  king  of 
Portugal,  the  command  of  the  land  forces  being  given 
to  Sir  John  Norris  :  but  they  were  hardly  got  to  fea, 
before  the  commanders  differed,  and  fo  the  attempt 
proved  abortive.  The  war  with  Spain  continuing,  a 
more  effectual  expedition  was  undertaken  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins  and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  againft  their  fettle- 
ments  in  the  Weft  Indies,  than  had  hitherto  been  made 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  it :  but  the  commanders 
here  again  not  agreeing  about  the  plan,  this  alfo  did 
not  turn  out  fo  fuccefsfully  as  was  expefted.  All  dif¬ 
ficulties,  before  thefe  two  laft  expeditions,  had  given 
way  to  the  fkill  and  fortune  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  > 
which  probably  was  the  reafon  why  he  did  not  bear 
thefe  difappointments  fo  well  as  he  otherwife  would 
have  done.  A  ftrong  fenfe  of  them  is  fuppofed  to 
have  thrown  him  into  a  melancholy,  which  occafioned 
a  bloody  flux  ;  and  of  this  he  died  on  board  his  own 
fhip,  near  the  town  of  Nombre  de  Dios  in  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies,  on  the  28th  of  January  1595-6.  His  death  was 
lamented  by  the  whole  nation,  and  particularly  by  his 
countrymen  •,  who  had  great  reafon  to  love  him  from 
the  circumftance  of  his  private  life,  as  well  as  to  efteem 
him  in  his  public  character.  He  was  elefted  burgels 
for  the  town  of  Boffiny,  alias  Tintagal,  in  the  county 
of  Cornwall,  in  the  27th  parliament  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth;  and  for  Plymouth  in  Devonfhire,  in  the  35th  ot 
the  fame  reign.  This  town  had  very  particular  obli¬ 
gations  to  him  :  for,  in  the  year  1587,  he  undertook 
to  bring  water  into  it,  through  the  want  of  which,  till 
then  it  had  been  grievoufly  diftreffed;  and  he  perform¬ 
ed  it  by  conducting  thither  a  ftream  from  fpnngs  at 
eight  miles  diftance,  that  is  to  fay,  in  a  ftraight  line  . 
for  in  the  manner  he  brought  it,  the  courfe  of  it  runs 
upwards  of  20  miles. 

DR  AKENBORCH,  Arhold,  doflor  of  laws.  This 
celebrated  literary  character  was  a  native  of  Utrecht, 
and  was  born  on  the  lit  of  January  1684,  and  in  which 
city  he  was  afterwards  profeffor  of  rhetoric  and  hi- 
ftory.  Grcevius  and  Burmann  taught  him  the  belles 
lettres,  and  Cornelius  Van  Eck  was  his  preceptor 
while  he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  law.  He  luc- 
ceeded  Profeffor  Burmann  in  the  year  1716,  and  ter¬ 
minated  his  mortal  career  in  1748,  in  the  64th  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  an  author  of  very  confiderable 
eminence,  as  the  following  publications  fuffic.ently  e- 
vince.  His  differtation  entitled,  Diftutatio  Pbtlolog. 


Drake, 

Draken- 

broch. 
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Draraa  Hi/},  de  prafeBis  urbis ,  in  4to,  proves  him  to  have 
Dran  keen  an  a^e  and  gave  flattering  indica- 

IT ,  tions  of  future  eminence.  Its  intrinfic  merit  caufed 

it  to  be  reprinted  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  in  1750, 
by  Profefior  Uhl,  accompanied  with  a  life  of  its  learn¬ 
ed  author.  His  next  work,  entitled  Difputatio  de  offi¬ 
cio  prcefedlorum  preetorio ,  was  publifhed  in  the  year 
1707;  and  ten  years  after  his  C .  Silii  Italici  Punicorum , 
in  17  books,  to  render  which  perfedt  and  complete, 
nothing  was  omitted  by  this  great  man  5  many  hiftori- 
cal  fubje&s  being  engraved  for  the  purpofe  of  elucida¬ 
ting  the  text,  to  which  his  own  copious  and  learned 
annotations  moft  powerfully  contributed.  His  fplendid 
edition  of  Livy,  with  a  life  of  that  eminent  hiflorian, 
will  render  his  name  immortal.  It  is  entitled  T.  Livii 
Patavini  hifloriarum  ab  urbe  condita  iibri ,  qui fuperfunt^ 
vmnes.  Lugd.  Batav.  1738  and  17465  7  tom.  The 
preface  to  this  work  is  very  long,  and  replete  with 
erudition,  giving  a  particular  account  of  all  the  liter¬ 
ary  chara£ters  who  have  at  different  periods  commen¬ 
ted  on  the  works  of  Livy.  He  took  the  edition  of 
Gronovius  for  his  model,  as  being  in  his  eftimation 
the  moft  corre& 5  but  he  made  many  important  alter¬ 
ations  on  the  authority  of  manuferipts  which  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  Gronovius  had  either  never  feen,  or  not  taken 
the  pains  to  confult.  Upon  the  whole,  this  edition  of 
Livy  is  at  once  the  moft  elaborate,  interefting,  and  in- 
ftru61ive,  ever  given  to  the  world,  fince  into  it  he  has 
introduced  the  criticifms  of  Duchier,  Gronovius,  Pe- 
rizonius,  and  Sigonius,  in  addition  to  his  own,  which 
are  certainly  fraught  with  much  literature  and  deep 
difeernment. 

DRAMA,  a  poem  containing  fome  certain  a&ion, 
and  reprefenting  a  true  pi&ure  of  human  life,  for  the 
delight  and  improvement  of  mankind. 

The  principal  fpecies  of  the  drama  are  two,  comedy 
and  tragedy.  Some  others  there  are  of  lefs  note,  as 
paftoral,  fatire,  tragi-comedy,  opera,  &.c.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Poetry. 

DRAMATIC,  an  epithet  given  to  pieces  written 
for  the  ftage.  See  Poetry. 

DRAN,  Henry  Francis  Le,  a  French  furgeon 
of  diftinguifhed  eminence,  was  born  in  the  year  1685. 
His  father  followed  the  fame  profeflion  at  Paris,  and 
was  highly  celebrated  for  his  treatment  of  cancers. 
Dran  had  much  experience  as  well  as  abilities,  although 
his  anatomical  knowledge  was  rather  circumfcribed, 
and  his  acquaintance  with  books  was  far  from  being 
extenfive.  In  1730,  he  published  in  8vo  a  valuable 
work,  entitled  Par  allele  des  differ  entes  Manieres  de 
tirer  la  Pierre  hors  de  la  Veffie.  In  this  work  he  takes 
a  comparative  viewr  of  the  different  modes  of  perform¬ 
ing  the  hazardous  operation  of  lithotomy,  preferring 
the  lateral  method  which  was  pra&ifed  by  Chefelden. 
In  the  year  1731,  he  publifhed  his  Obfervations  de 
Vhirurgie ,  avee  des  RefeBions ,  in  2  vols  I  2mo,  which 
is  juftly  confidered  as  a  valuable  performance  for  men 
who  are  employed  in  the  pra&ice  of  furgery.  In 
1 757,  appeared  his  Traite  ou  RefleBions  tirees  de  la 
Pratique  fur  les  P l ayes  'd'  Anne  s  a  Feu  ;  in  which  he 
gives  the  refults  of  his  own  practice  while  in  the  army, 
with  efficacious  methods  for  the  cure  of  gun-fliot 
wounds.  Gataker  tranflated  into  Englifh  his  "Traite  des 
operations  de  Chirurgie ,  to  which  many  interefting  ob- 


fervations  were  added  by  Chefelden.  I11  1765,  were  Drank 
publifhed  his  Confutations  fur  la  plupart  des  Maladies  D,a[[<rIlt 
qui  font  du  Reffiort  de  la  Chirurgie ;  the  plan  of  which  ,  /  J 
is  admirably  calculated  for  the  inftru&ion  of  young 
pra£!itioners.  As  at  leaft  one  evidence  of  the  merit 
of  Dran’s  works,  tranflations  of  them  have  been  made 
into  various  languages.  If  his  judgment  was  pene¬ 
trating,  he  was  equally  famed  for  his  fuccefsful  opera¬ 
tions.  He  died  at  Paris  in  the  year  1770,  in  the  85th 
year  of  his  age. 

DKANK,  among  farmers,  a  term  ufed  to  denote 
wild  oats,  which  never  fail  to  infeft  worn-out  lands  ;  fo 
that,  when  ploughed  lands  run  to  thefe  weeds  and 
thiftles,  the  farmer  knows  it  is  high  time  to  fallow 
them,  or  elfe  to  fow  them  with  hay  feed,  and  make 
pafture  of  them. 

DRAPERY,  in  Sculpture  and  Painting ,  fignifles  the 
reprefentation  of  the  clothing  of  human  figures,  and 
alfo  hangings,  tapeftry,  curtains,  and  moft  other  things 
that  are  not  carnations  or  landfcapes.  See  Painting, 

Crayon,  Drawing,  and  Miniature. 

DRASTIC,  in  Phyfic ,  an  epithet  bellowed  on  fuch 
medicines  as  are  of  prefent  efficacy,  and  potent  in  ope¬ 
ration  5  and  is  commonly  applied  to  emetics  and  ca¬ 
thartics. 

DRAVE,  a  large  navigable  river,  which,  taking 
its  rife  in  the  archbifhopric  of  Saltzburgh,  in  Germany, 
runs  fouth-eaft  through  Stiria  ;  and  continuing  its 
courfe,  divides  Hungary  from  Sclavonia,  and  falls  into 
the  Danube  at  Effeck. 

DRAUGHT,  in  Medicine .  See  Potion. 

Draught,  in  trade,  called  alfo  cloff  or  c louch ,  is  a 
fmall  allowance  on  weighable  goods,  made  by  the  king 
to  the  importer,  or  by  the  feller  to  the  buyer,  that  the 
weight  may  hold  out  when  the  goods  are  weighed 
again. 

The  king  allows  itb  draught  for  goods  weighing 
no  lefs  than  1  cwt.  2lb  for  goods  weighing  between 
I  and  2  cwt.  31b  for  goods  weighing  between  2  and 
3  cwt.  4lb  from  3  to  10  cwt.  7  lb  from  10  to  18  cwt. 

9lb  from  18  to  30  or  upwards. 

Draught  is  alfo  ufed  fometimes  for  a  bill  of  ex¬ 
change,  and  commonly  for  an  order  for  the  payment 
of  any  fum  of  money  due,  &c.  Then  the  perfon  who 
gives  the  order,  is  faid  to  draw  upon  the  other. 

Draught,  or,  as  it  is  pronounced,  Draft ,  in  Ar- 
chiteBure ,  the  figure  of  an  intended  building  deferibed 
on  paper  5  wherein  are  laid  down,  by  fcale  and  com- 
pafs,  the  feveral  divifions  and  partitions  of  the  apart¬ 
ments,  rooms,  doors,  paffages,  conveniences,  &c.  in 
their  due  proportion. 

It  is  ufual,  and  exceedingly  convenient,  before  a 
building  is  begun  to  be  railed,  to  have  draughts  of  the 
ichnography,  or  ground-plot  of  each  floor  or  ftory:  as 
alfo  of  the  form  and  fafttion  of  each  front,  with  the 
windows,  doors,  ornaments,  & c.  in  an  orthography,  or 
upright.  Sometimes  the  feveral  fronts,  &c.  are  taken, 
and  reprefented  in  the  fame  draught,  to  (how  the  effedl 
of  the  whole  building;  this  is  called  a feenography^  or 
perfpeBive . 

Draught,  the  depth  of  a  body  of  water  neceffary 
to  float  a  (hip  :  hence  a  (hip  is  faid  to  draw  fo  many 
feet  of  water,  when  (he  is  borne  up  by  a  column  of  wa¬ 
ter  of  that  particular  depth.  Thus,  if  it  requires  a 
Rr  3  body 
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Draught,  body  of  water  whofe  depth  is  equal  to  I  2  feet,  to  float 
Drawback.  or  buoy  up  a  (hip  on  its  (urface,  (lie  is  faid  to  draw  12 
*  feet  water  j  and  that  this  draught  may  be  more  readily 

known,  the  feet  are  marked  on  the  ftem  and  flern  poll, 
regularly  from  the  keel  upwards. 

DRAUGHT-Hoeks ,  are  large  hooks  of  iron,  fixed  on 
the  cheeks  of  a  cannon  carriage,  two  on  each  fide,  one 
near  the  trunnion-hole,  and  the  other  at  the  train,  di- 
ftinguiihed  by  the  name  o  $  fore  and  hind  draught-hooks . 
Large  guns  have  draught  hooks  near  the  middle  tran- 
fom,  to  which  are  fixed  the  chains  that  ferve  to  keep 
the  (hafts  of  the  limbers  on  a  march.  The  fore  and 
hind  hooks  are  tifed  for  drawing  a  gun  backwards  or 
forwards,  by  men  with  ffrong  ropes,  called  draught- 
ropes ,  fixed  to  thefe  hooks. 

DzAUGHT-Horfe ,  in  farming,  a  fort  of  coarfe-made 
liorfe,  deilined  for  the  fervice  of  a  cart  or  plough.. 

DRAWBACK,  in  commerce,  certain  duties,  either 
of  the  cuftoms  or  of  the  excife,  allowed  upon  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  fome  of  our  own  manufactures  *,  or  upon 
certain  foreign  merchandifes,  that  have  paid  duty  on 
importation. 

The  oaths  of  the  merchants  importing  and  export¬ 
ing  are  required  to  obtain  the  drawback  on  foreign 
goods,  affirming  the  truth  of  the  officers  certificate  on 
the  entry,  and  the  due  payment  of  the  duties  :  and 
thefe  may  be  made  by  the  agent  or  hufband  of  any  cor¬ 
poration  or  company  j  or  by  the  known  fervent  of  any 
merchant  ufually  employed  in  making  his  entries,  and 
paying  his  cufloms.  In  regard  to  foreign  goods  entered 
outward,  if  lefs  quantity  or  value  be  fraudulently  (hip¬ 
ped  out  than  what  is  cxpreffed  in  the  exporter’s  certi¬ 
ficate,  the  goods  therein  mentioned,  or  their  value,  are 
forfeited,  and  no  drawback  to  be  allowed  for  the  fame. 
Foreign  goods  exported  by  certificate  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  drawback,  not  (hipped  or  exported,  or  reland¬ 
ed  in  Great  Britain,  unlefs  in  cafe  of  diftrefs  to  fave 
them  from  periffiing,  are  to  lofe  the  benefit  .of  the 
drawback,  and  are  forfeited,  or  their  value,  with  the 
veflfel,  horfes,  carriages,  Sec.  employed  in  the  reland- 
ing  thereof  $  and  the  perfons  employed  in  the  reland¬ 
ing  them,  or  by  whofe  privity  they  are  relanded,  or 
into  whofe  hands  they  (hall  knowingly  come,  are  to  for¬ 
feit  double  the  amount  of  the  drawback.  Officers  of 
the  cuftoms  conniving  at,  or  affifting  in  any  fraud  re¬ 
lating  to  certificate  goods,  befides  other  penalties,  are 
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to  forfeit  their  office,  and  fuffer  fix  months  imprifon- 
ment  without  bail  or  mainprife  ;  as  are  alfo  mailers, 
or  perfons  belonging  to  the  (hips  employed  therein.  Drawjng# 
Bonds  given  for  the  exportation  of  certificate  goods  to  u— y— — 1 
Ireland  mud  not  be  delivered  up,  nor  drawback  allow¬ 
ed  for  any  goods,  till  a  certificate  under  the  hands  and 
feals  of  the  colle&or  or  comptroller,.  &c.  of  the  cu¬ 
ftoms  be  produced,  teftifying  the  landing. 

DRAir-Bridge,  a  bridge  made  after  the  manner  of  a 
float,  to  draw  up  or  let  down,  as  occafions  ferve,  be¬ 
fore  the  gate  of  a  town  or  caftle.  See  Bridge. 

A  draw-bridge  may  be  made,  after  feveral  different 
ways;  but  the  moft  common  are  made  with  plyers,  twice 
the  length  of  the  gate,  and  a  foot  in  diameter.  The 
inner  fquare  is  traverfed  with  a  crofs,  which  ferves  for 
a  counterpoife  ;  and  the  chains,  which  hang  from  the 
extremities  of  the  plyers  to  lift  up  or  let  down  the 
bridge  are  of  iron  or  brafs. 

In  navigable  rivers  it  is  fometimes  neceffary  to  make 
the  middle  arch  of  bridges  with  two  moveable  plat¬ 
forms,  to  be  raifed  occafionally,  in  order  to  let  the- 
mads  and  rigging  of  (hips  pafs  through.  This  kind 
of  draw  bridge  is  reprefented  in  Plate  CLXVIII.  where 
AB  is  the  width  of  the  middle  arch  ;  AL  and  BL, 
the  two  piers  that  fupport  the  draw-bridge  NO,  one 
of  the  platforms  of  which  is  raifed,  and  the  other  let 
down,  having  the  beam  PQ^for  its  plyer.  To  NC> 
are  fufpended  two  moveable  braces  EH,  EH  ;  which 
refting  on  the  fupport  E,  prefs  agai.nft  the  bracket  M, 
and  thereby  (Lengthen  the  draw-bridge.  Thefe.  braces 
are  conduaed  to  the  reft  by  means  of  the  weight.  S, 
pulling  the  chain  SLF. 

DkAfr-Net ,  a  kind  of  net  for  taking  the  larger  iort 
of  wildfowl,  which  ought  to  be  made  of  the  bed  fort 
of  packthread,  with  wide  meffies  5  they  ffiould  be 
about  two  fathoms  deep  and  fix  long,  verged  on  each 
fide  with  a  very  ftrong  cord,  and  ftretched  at  each  end 
on  long  poles.  It  fiiould  be  fpread  fmootb  and  flat 
upon  the  ground  ;  and  ft  re  Wed  over  with  grafs,  fedge, 
or  the  like  to  hide  it  from  the  fowl  •,  and  the  fportf- 
man  is  to  place  himfelf  in  fome  (helter  of  grais,  fern, 

or  fome  fuch  thing.  f 

DRAWING,  in  general,  denotes  the  acbon  of  pul- 
ling  out,  or  hauling  along;  thus  we  read  of  tooth¬ 
drawing,  wire-drawing,  &c. 


DRAWING, 


The  art  of  reprefenting  the  appearances  of  objefts 
upon  a  plane  furface,  by  means  of  lines,  (hades, 
and  fhadows,  formed  with  certain  materials  adapted  to 
the  purpofe. 

*  1.  Of  the  proper  Materials  for  Drawing ,  and  the 
manner  of  ufing  them. 

The  fir  ft  thing  neceffary  for  a  beginner  is  to  furniffi 
himfelf  with  proper  materials,  fuch  as  black  lead  pen¬ 
cils,  crayons  of  black,  white,  or  red  chaik,  crow- 


quill  pens,  a  rule  and  compaffes,  camels  hair  pencils* 
and  Indian  ink.  He  muft  accuftom  himfelf  to  hold 
the  pencil  farther  from  the  point  than  one  does  a  pen 
in  writing  5  which  will  give  him  a  better  command 
of  it,  and  contribute  to  render  the  ftrokes  more  free 
and  bold.  The  ufe  of  the  pencil  is  to  draw  the  firft 
{ketches  or  outlines  of  the  piece,  as  any  ftroke  or  line 
that  is  amifs  may  in  this  be  more  eafily  rubbed  out 
than  in  any  other  thing ;  and  when  he  has  made  the 
{ketch  as  corre£l  as  he  can  with  the  pencil,  he  rnay 
then  draw  carefully  the  beft  outline  he  has  got,  wiui 
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Ills  crow-quill  pen  and  ink  (a)  ;  after  which  he  may 
difcharge  the  pencil  lines,  by  rubbing  the  piece  gently 
with  the  crumb  of  ftale  bread  or  India  rubber.  Ha¬ 
ving  thus  got  the  outline  clear,  his  next  work  is  to 
fhade  the  piece  properly,  either  by  drawing  fine  ftrokes 
with  his  pen  where  it  requires  to  be  (haded,  or  by 
walking  it  with  his  pencil  and  the  Indian  ink.  As  to 
his  rule  and  compares,  they  are  never  or  very  rarely  to 
be  ufed,  except  in  meafuring  the  proportions  of  figures 
after  he  has  drawn  them,  to  prove  whether  they  are 
right  or  not  ;  or  in  houfes,  fortifications,  and  other 
pieces  of  architecture. 

§  2.  Of  drawing  Lines ,  Squares ,  Circles ,  and  other  re¬ 
gular  and  irregular  Figures , 

Having  got  all  thefe  implements  in  readinefs,  the 
fir  It  practice  mult  be  to  draw  ftraight  and  curve  lines, 
with  eafe  and  freedom,  upwards  and  downwards,  fide- 
wife  to  the  right  or  left,  or  in  any  direction  whatfo- 
ever.  He  mufl  alfo  learn  to  draw,  by  command  of 
hand,  fquares,  circles,  ovals,  and  other  geometrical 
figures  :  for,  as  the  alphabet,  or  a  knowledge  of  the 
letters,  is  an  introduction  to  grammar  3  fo  is  geometry 
to  drawing.  The  practice  of  drawing  thefe  fimple 
figures  till  he  is  matter  of  them,  will  enable  him  to 
imitate,  with  greater  eafe  and  accuracy,  many  things 
both  in  nature  and  art.  And  here  it  is  proper  to  ad- 
monifh  him,  never  to  be  in  a  hurry  ;  but  to  make  him- 
felf  perfetly  mafter  of  one  figure  before  he  proceeds 
to  another  :  the  advantage,  and  even  neceftity,  of  this, 
will  appear  as  he  proceeds.  Two  obfervations  more 
may  be  added  :  r.  That  he  accuftom  himfelf  to  draw 
all  his  figures  very  large,  which  is  the  only  way  of  ac¬ 
quiring  a  free  bold  manner  of  defigning.  2.  That  he 
praCtife  drawing  till  he  has  gained  a  tolerable  maltery 
of  his  pencil,  before  he  attempts  to  fhadow  any  figure 
or  object  of  any  kind  whatever. 

$  3«  Of  Drawing  Eyes ,  Ears,  Legs ,  Arms ,  Hands , 
Feet,  &c. 

As  to  the  drawing  of  eyes  and  ears,  legs  and  arms, 
the  learner  will  have  very  little  more  to  do  than  to 
copy  carefully  the  examples  given  in  Plate  CLXXVII. 
and  CLXXVII I.  taken  from  Sebaftian  le  Clerc’s  draw¬ 
ing  book.  But  the  actions  and  poftures  of  the  hands 
are  fo  many  and  various,  that  no  certain  rules  can  be 
given  for  drawing  them,  that  will  univerfally  hold 
good.  Yet  as  the  hands  and  feet  are  difficult  mem¬ 
bers  to  draw,  it  is  very  necefiary,  and  well  worth  while, 
to  beftow  fome  time  and  pains  about  them,  carefully 
imitating  their  various  poftures  and  a&ions,  fo  as  not 
only  to  avoid  all  lamenefs  and  imperfe&ion,  but  alfo  to 
give  them  life  and  fpirit.  To  arrive  at  this,  great  care, 
lludy,  and  practice,  are  requifite  3  particularly  in  imi¬ 
tating  the  beft  prints  or  drawings  that  can  be  got  of 
hands  and  feet  (fome  good  examples  of  which  are 
given  in  Plate  CLXXVIIL)  3  for,  as  to  the  mechani¬ 
cal  rules  of  drawing  them  by  lines  and  meafures,  they 


are  not  only  perplexed  and  difficult,  but  alfo  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  the  beft  mafters.  One  general  rule, 
however,  may  be  given  (which  is  univerfally  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  all  fubjeCls,)  and  that  is,  Not  to  finifh  perfect¬ 
ly  at  firft  any  fingle  part,  but  to  (ketch  out  faintly,  and 
with  light  ftrokes  of  the  pencil,  the  fhape  and  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  hand,  with  the  a&ion  and  turn  of  it ; 
and  after  confidering  carefully  whether  this  firft  Iketch 
be  perfeCl,  and  altering  it  wherever  it  is  amifs,  you  may 
then  proceed  to  the  bending  of  the  joints,  the  knuckles, 
the  veins,  and  other  fmall  particulars,  which,  when  the 
learner  has  got  the  whole  fhape  and  proportion  of  the 
hand  or  foot,  will  not  only  be  more  eafily  but  alfo  more 
perfectly  defigned. 

§ .  4.  Of  Drawing  Faces . 

The  head  is  ufually  divided  into  four  equal  parts, 
(1.)  From  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  top  of  the 
forehead.  (2.)  From  the  top  of  the  forehead  to  the 
eyebrows.  (3.)  From  the  eyebrows  to  the  bottom 
of  the  nofe.  (4.)  From  thence  to  the  bottom  of  the 
chin.  But  this  proportion  is  not  ccnftant  3  thofe 
features  in  different  men  being  often  very  different  as 
to  length  and  fhape.  In  a  well-proportioned  face,  howr- 
ever,  they  are  nearly  right.  To  direCl  the  learner 
therefore  in  forming  a  perfeCl  face,  his  firft  bufinefs  is 
to  draw  an  oval,  or  rather  the  form  of  an  egg  3  in  the 
middle  of  which,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  draw'  a 
perpendicular  line.  Through  the  centre  or  middle  of 
this  line  draw7  a  diameter  line,  diredly  acrofs  from  one 
fide  to  the  other  of  your  oval.  On  thefe  two  lines  all 
the  features  of  your  face  are  to  be  placed  as  follows  : 
Divide  your  perpendicular  line  into  four  equal  parts  3 
the  firft  muft  be  allotted  to  the  hair  of  the  head  3  the 
fecond  is  from  the  top  of  the  forehead  to  the  top  of 
the  nofe  between  the  eyebrows  5  the  third  is  from 
thence  to  the  bottom  of  the  nofe  ;  and  the  fourth  in¬ 
cludes  the  lips  and  chin.  Your  diameter  line,  or  the 
breadth  of  the  face,  is  always  fuppofed  to  be  the  length 
of  five  eyes  3  you  muft  therefore  divide  it  into  five  equal 
parts,  and  place  the  eyes  upon  it  fo  as  to  leave  exa&ly 
the  length  of  one  eye  betwixt  them.  This  is  to  be  un- 
derftood  only  of  a  full  front  face,  Plate  CLXXVII.  fig. 
a;  for  if  it  turn  to  either  fide,  then  the  diftances  are  to 
be  leffened  on  that  fide  which  turns  from  you,  lefs 
or  more  in  proportion  to  its  turning  (fig.  h  h  b.).  The 
top  of  the  ear  is  to  rife  parallel  to  the  eyebrow’s,  at  the 
end  of  the  diameter  line  ;  and  the  bottom  of  it  muft  be 
equal  to  the  bottom  of  the  nofe.  The  noftrils  ought 
not  to  come  out  farther  than  the  corner  of  the  eye  in 
any  face  3  and  the  middle  of  the  mouth  muft  always  be 
placed  upon  the  perpendicular  line. 

§  5.  Of  Drawing  Human  Figures, 

When  the  learner  is  tolerably  perfeCl  in  drawing 
faces, .heads,  hands,  and  feet,  he  may  next  attempt  to 
draw  the  human  figure  at  length.  In  order  to  which, 
let  him  firft  /ketch  the  head  3  then  draw  a  perpendicu?- 

lar 


(a)  The  ink  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe  muft  not  be  common,  but  Indian  ink  ;  which  is  much  fofter  than 
the  other,  and  does  not  run  ;  by  mixing  it  with  water,  it  may  be  made  to  any  degree  of  ftrength,  and  ufed  ia 
a  pen  like  common  ink. 
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lar  line  from  the  bottom  of  the  head  feven  times  its 
length  (for  the  length  of  the  head  is  about  one-eighth 
part  of  the  length  of  the  figure). 

The  bed  proportioned  figures  of  the  ancients  are  74 
heads  in  height.  If,  therefore,  the  figure  Hands  upright, 
(as  fig.  Plate  CLXXIX.)  draw  a  perpendicular  line 
from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  heel,  which  mult  be 
divided  into  two  equal  parts.  The  bottom  of  the  belly 
is  exa&ly  the  centre.  Divide  the  lower  part  into  two 
equal  parts  again,  the  middle  of  which  is  the  middle 
of  the  knee.  For  the  upper  part  of  the  figure,  the 
method  mud  be  varied.  Take  off  with  your  com- 
paffes  the  length  of  the  face  (which  is  three  parts  in 
four  of  the  length  of  the  head)  ;  from  the  throat  pit  to 
the  pit  of  the  flomach  is  one  face,  from  thence  to  the 
navel  is  another,  and  from  thence  to  the  lower  rim  of 
the  belly  is  a  third.  The  line  mud  be  divided  into 
feven  equal  parts.  Againft  the  end  of  the  firft  divi- 
fion,  place  the  breads  ;  the  fecond  comes  down  to  the 
navel ;  the  third  to  the  privities  5  the  fourth  to  the 
middle  of  the  thigh  ;  the  fifth  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
knee  5  the  fixtli  to  the  lower  part  of  the  calf;  and  the 
feventh  to  the  bottom  of  the  heel,  the  heel  of  the  bear¬ 
ing  leg  being  always  exaftly  under  the  pit  of  the  throat. 
But  as  the  effence  of  all  drawing  confifts  in  making  at 
fird  a  good  Iketch,  the  learner  mud  in  this  particular 
be  very  careful  and  accurate  ;  he  ought  to  draw  no 
one  part  perfeft  or  exaft  till  he  fee  whether  the  whole 
draught  be  good  ;  and  when  he  has  altered  that  to  his 
mind,  he  may  then  finidi  one  part  after  another  as  cu- 

rioufly  as  he  can.  . 

There  are  fome  who,  having  a  datue  to  copy,  begin 
with  the  head,  which  they  finidi,  and  then  proceed  in 
the  fame  manner  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body, 
b &  as  they  go  :  but  this  method  generally  fucceeds  ill; 
for  if  they  make  the  head  in  the  lead  too  big  or  too 
little,  the  confequence  is  a  difproportion  between  all 
the  parts,  occafioned  by  their  not  having  fketched  the 
whole  proportionably  at  fird.  Let  the  learner  remem¬ 
ber,  therefore,  in  whatever  he  intends  to  draw,  fird  to 
Iketch  its  feveral  parts,  measuring  the  didances  and 
proportions  between  each  with  his  finger  or  pencil, 
without  ufing  the  compaffes  ;  and  then  judge  of  them 
bv  the  eye,  which  by  degrees  will  be  able  to  judge  ot 
truth  and  proportion,  and  will  become  his  bed  and 
principal  guide.  And  let  him  obferve,  as  a  general 
rule,  always  to  begin  with  the  right  fide  of  the  piece 
he  is  copying  :  for  by  that  means  he  will  always  have 
what  he  has  done  before  his  eyes ;  and  the  red  will 
follow  more  naturally,  and  with  greater  eafe  ;  whereas 
if  he  begin  with  the  left  fide,  his  hand  and  arm  will 
cover  what  he  does  fird,  and  deprive  him  of  the  fight 
of  it ;  by  which  means  he  will  not  be  able  to  proceed 
with  fo  much  eafe,  pleafure,  or  certainty. 


I  N  G. 

As  to  the  order  and  manner  of  proceeding  in  draw¬ 
ing  the  human  body,  he  mud  firft  Iketch  the  head; 
then  the  (boulders  in  the  exa£t  breadth ;  then  draw  the 
trunk  of  the  body,  beginning  with  the  armpits  (leav¬ 
ing  the  arms  till  afterwards),  and  fo  draw  down  to  the 
hips  on  both  fides  ;  and  be  lure  he  obferve  the  exa£l 
breadth  of  the  waift.  When  he  has  done  this,  let  him 
then  draw  that  leg  which  the  body  (lands  upon  ;  and 
afterwards  the  other  which  (lands  loofe;  then  the  arms; 
and  lad;  of  all  the  hands. 

He  mud  take  notice  alfo  of  the  bowings  and  bend¬ 
ings  that  are  in  the  body  ;  making  the  part  which  is 
oppofite  to  that  which  bends  correfpond  to  it  in  bend¬ 
ing  with  it.  For  indance  :  If  one  fide  of  the  body 
bend  in,  the  other  mud  dand  out  anfwerable  to  it  ;  if 
the  back  bend  in,  the  belly  mud  dick  out ;  if  the  knee 
bend  out,  the  ham  mud  fall  in  ;  and  fo  of  any  other- 
joint  in  the  body.  Finally,  He  mud  endeavour  to  form 
all  the  parts  of  the  figure  with  truth,  and  in  jud  pro¬ 
portion  :  not  one  arm  or  one  leg  bigger  or  lefs  than 
the  other  ;  not  broad  Herculean  (boulders,  with  a  thin 
and  (lender  waid  ;  nor  raw  and  bony  arms,  witn  thick 
imd  gouty  legs  :  but  let  there  be  a  kind  of  harmonious 
agreement  amongd  the  members,  and  a  beautiful  fym- 
metry  throughout  the  whole  figure. 

Proportions  and  Meafures  of  the  Human  Body .  The 
centre  or  middle  part,  between  the  two  extremes  of  the 
head  and  feet  of  a  new  born  child,  is  in  the  navel,  but 
that  of  an  adult  is  in  the  os  pubis  ;  and  the  pradice  of 
dividing  the  meafures  of  children  into  four,  five,  or  fix 
parts,  whereof  the  head  is  one,  is  made  ufe  of  by  paint¬ 
ers  and  fculptors.  . 

A  child  of  two  years  old  has  about  five  heads  in  its 
whole  length,  but  one  of  four  or  five  years  old  has  near 
fix  ;  about  the  fifteenth  or  fixteenth  year,  feven  heads 
are  the  proportion  or  meafure,  and  the  centre  incline 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  pubis.  Hence  it  appears,  as 
the  growth  of  the  body  advances,  there  is  a  gradual 
approach  to  the  proportion  of  an  adult  of  near  eight 
heads  in  the  whole  length,  of  which,  as  mentioned 
above,  the  head  makes  one. 

Agreeable  to  thefe  principles,  the  following  Table 
is  condru£ted,  exhibiting  the  proportions  of  the  parts 
of  a  man  and  of  a  woman,  as  they  were  fixed  by  the 
ancients,  and  meafured  by  M.  Audran  from  the  A- 
pollo  Pythius  (Plate  CLXXX.)  in  the  garden  of  the 
Vatican  at  Rome,  and  the  Venus  Aphrodites  (Plate 
CLXXXI.)  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Medicis. 
Suppofmg  the  figures  to  dand  upright  and  duly  polled 
on  both  legs,  the  whole  height  of  the  former  is  divided 
into  31 3  parts,  being  7  heads  3  parts  and  6  minutes  j 
and  that  of  the  latter  into  31  parts,  being  7  heads  and 
3  parts. 


Length  of  the  Head  and  Trunk  of  the  Body . 


From  the 
the 
the 
the 
the 


top  of  the  head  to  the  bottom  of  the  chin  4  parts  or 
bottom  of  the  chin  to  the  top  of  the  dernum  or  bread-bone 
top  of  the  dernum  to  the  pit  of  the  flomach 
pit  of  the  domach  to  the  navel 
navel  to  the  pubis 


Length  of  the  head  and  trunk  of  the  body 


Apollo 

Venus. 

Hds 

.  rts.  J 

Min 

Hds. 

Pts. 

Mia, 

l 

0 

O 

1 

O 

O 

O 

1 

7 

0 

1 

8 

O 

3 

10 

0 

3 

6 

O 

2 

10 

0 

2 

7 

O 

3 

6 

0 

3 

9 

3 

.  3 

9 

3 

3 

6 

1 


Length 
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Length  of  the  Loiter  Extremities* 

From  the  pubis  to  the  fmall  of  the  thigh  above  the  patella  or  knee-pan 
the  fmall  of  the  thigh  to  the  joint  or  middle  of  the  knee 
the  joint  of  the  knee  to  the  fmall  of  the  leg  above  the  ankle 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  ankle  -  - 

the  bottom  of  the  ankle  to  the  bottom  of  the  heel  - 

Length  of  the  lower  extremities  -  -  .  , 

Length  of  the  head  and  trunk,  as  above 

Total  length  of  the  figures  - 

Length  of  the  Fore  Arm  or  Upper  Extremities > 

From  the  top  of  the  fhoulder  to  the  elbow 
the  elbow  to  the  hand  - 

the  joint  of  the  hand  to  the  root  of  the  middle  finger 
the  root  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger 

Length  of  the  upper  extremities 

Breadth  between  the  outward  angles  of  the  eyes 
of  the  face  at  the  temples 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  neck 
over  the  fhoulders  ... 

of  the  body  below  the  armpits 
between  the  nipples 

from  the  bottom  of  the  chin  to  the  horizontal  line  of  the 
of  the  body  at  the  fmall  of  the  waift 
over  the  loins  or  os  ilium 
over  the  haunches  or  tops  of  the  thigh-bones 
of  the  thigh  at  the  top  * 

of  the  thigh  below  the  middle 
of  the  thigh  above  the  knee 
of  the  leg  below  the  knee 
at  the  calf  of  the  leg  * 

below  the  calf 

above  the  ankle  - 

of  the  ankle 

below  the  ankle  - 

middle  of  the  foot 

at  the  roots  of  the  toes  ... 

of  the  arm  over  the  biceps  mufcle  .  • 

of  the  arm  over  the  elbow 

of  the  arm  below  the  elbow  over  the  long  fupinator 
at  the  wrift  - 

of  the  hand  over  the  firft  joint  of  the  thumb 
of  the  hand  over  the  roots  of  the  fingers 
over  the  heads  of  the  fcapulse  or  fhoulder-blades 
Length  of  both  arms  and  hands,  each  of  the  Apollo’s  being  3  h.  2 
the  Venus  3  h.  1  p.  5  m. 


ftretched  out  horizontally 

Side  Viejv* 

Length  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  fhoulder 

from  the  top  of  the  fhoulder  to  the  loins  above  the  hip 
from  the  loins  to  the  lower  part  of  the  hip 
from  the  hip  to  the  fide  of  the  knee,  Oppofite  to  the  top 
from  the  fide  of  the  knee  to  the  bottom  of  the  heel 

Length  of  the  figures 


Apollo * 
Hds.  Pts.  Mm. 

126 
9 
9 
o 

9 


o 

1 

o 

o 


I 

I 

X 

o 


Venus . 
Hds.  Pts.  Min. 
I  2  3 

O  I 


3*  9 


I 

O 


6 

o 

o 

9 


6 

6 


• 

I 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

- 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

6 

- 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

6 

* 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

7 

-  ' 

3 

2 

11 

3 

1 

10 

- 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

7 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

- 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

11 

- 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

8 

- 

1 

2 

5 

1 

1 

8 

- 

2 

0 

7 

0 

3 

8 

pies 

1 

0 

7 

1 

0 

1 

- 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

8 

- 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

6 

- 

1 

1 

5 

1 

2 

3 

- 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

1 

- 

0 

2 

84 

0 

2 

7 

0 

1 

8 

0 

2 

0 

- 

0 

1 

6 
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drawing. 

Side  View . 

Tbicknefs  from  the  fore  to  the  back  part  of  the  fltull 

from  the  wing  of  the  nofe  to  the  tip  of  the  ear 

of  the  upper  part  of  the  neck 

from  the  breaft  to  the  back  over  the  nipples 

from  the  belly  to  the  fmall  of  the  back 

from  the  belly  above  the  navel  to  the  back  of  the  loins 

from  the  bottom  of  the  belly  to  the  round  of  the  hip 

from  the  fore  part  of  the  thigh  to  the  bottom  of  the  hip 

of  the  thigh  at  middle 

of  the  thigh  above  the  knee 

at  the  middle  of  the  knee  belotf  the  patella 

of  the  leg  below  the  knee 

of  the  leg  at  the  calf 

of  the  leg  at  the  ankle 

of  the  foot  at  the  thickeft  part 

fronOhef  fore  part  of  the  bend  of  the  foot  to  the  lower  and 
of  the  heel 

of  the  arm  over  the  biceps 
over  the  elbovv 
below  the  elbow 
at  the  wrill  ” 

below  the  joint  of  the  wrifl 
of  the  hand  at  the  roots  of  the  fingers 
at  the  roots  of  the  nails 
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The  other  moft  admired  antique  ftatues  differ  a  lit¬ 
tle  from  thefe  proportions,  the  Laocoon  meaiuring 
*h.  2  p.  3  m.  the  Hercules  7  h.  3  P*  7  «• 
ramus  7  h.  2  p.  the  Antinous  7  b.  2  p.  the  Grecian 
ftiepherdefs  7  h.  3  p.  6  m.  and  the  Mirmdlo  8  h.  But 
all  their  other  proportions  are  allowed  to  be  harmonious 
and  agreeable  to  the  charafters  of  the  figures  they  re- 

Pr<The  moll  remarkable  differences  of  the  fymmetry 
or  proportions  of  a  man  and  of  a  woman  to  be  obier- 
ved  from  the  Table  are  :  Firft,  The  Ihoulders  of  a 
man  are  broader,  meafuring  two  heads,  and  the  haun¬ 
ches  narrower,  meafuring  1  h.  1  p.  5  m.  whereas  te 
Ihoulders  of  a  woman  meafure  only  1  h.  3  p.  »  m- 
and  the  haunches  meafure  1  h.  2  p.  3  m.  1  he  lter- 
num  or  breaft-bone  of  a  man  is  longer,  meafuring  3  p. 

8  m.  and  the  fternum  of  the  woman  only  3  P-  3.m- 
On  the  contrary,  the  pelvis  of  a  man  is  lefs,  meafuring 
from  the  top  to  bottom  only  4  p.  whereas  the  pelv^ 
of  a  woman  meafures  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 

4  It  is  ^’leading  principle,  in  which  every  perfon  con- 
verfant  in  defigning  has  agreed,  that  without  a  per- 
feft  knowledge  of  the  proportions,  nothing  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  but  monftrous  and  extravagant  figures ;  and  it  is 
alfo  uni ver fall y  admitted,  that  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Roman  fculptors  attained  the  higheft  fuccefs  in  produ¬ 
cing  the  moll  perfefl  models.  • 

The  greateft  of  thevmodern  artifts  who  have  ex¬ 
amined  their  figures  with  attention  admit,  that  feveral 
of  the  ancient  fculptors  in  fome  degree  have  excelled 
nature,  they  never  having  found  any  man  fo  perfeft  in 
all  hi:  parts  as  fome  of  their  figures  are.  Their  op¬ 
portunities  indeed  were  great;  Greece  abounded  with 
beauties  ;  and  Rome  bein*  midrefs  of  the  world,  every 
thing  that  was  curious  and  beautiful  was  brought  to 


it  from  all  parts.  Their  motives  were  alfo  powerful ; 
religion,  glory,  and  intereft.  They  confidered  it  as  a 
kind  of  religious  worlhip  to  give  the  figures  ot  their 
gods  fo  much  noblenefs  and  beauty  as  to  be  able  to  at- 
tra£l  the  love  and  veneration  of  the  people.  Their 
own  glory  was  alfo  concerned,  particular  honours  be¬ 
ing  bellowed  on  thofe  who  fucceeded  ;  and  for  their 
fortune  they  had  no  further  care  to  take  when  they 
once  arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of  merit. 

Attitudes  and  AEiion  of  the  Mufcles.  If  a  llrong  per¬ 
fon  is  to  be  reprefented  in  a  vigorous  aftion,  fuch  as 
Hercules,  &c.  after  a  fuitable  proportion  to  fuch  a  figure 
and  the  aftion  is  defigned,  the  parts  or  limbs  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  chiefell  force  of  the  aftion  ought  to  be  con¬ 
fidered.  If  the  figure  is  Handing,  the  foot  mull  be 
placed  in  aright  line,  or  perpendicular  to  the  trunk 
or  bulk  of  the  body,  where  the  centre  of  gravity  may 
be  placed  in  a equilibria .  This  centre  is  determined 
by  the  heel ;  or,  if  the  figure  is  upon  tiptoe,  then  the 
ball  of  the  great  toe  is  in  the  centre.  The  mufcles  ot 
the  leg  which  fupports  the  body  ought  to  be  well¬ 
ed,  and  their  tendons  drawn  more  to  extenlion  than 
thofe  of  the  other  leg,  which  is  only  placed  fo  as  to 
receive  the  weight  of  the  body  towards  that  way  to 
which  the  adlion  inclines  it.  For  example,  luppoie 
Hercules  with  a  club  linking  at  any  thing  before  him 
towards  the  left  fide  :  Then  let  his  right  leg  be  placed 
fo  as  to  receive  the  whole  weight  of  the  body,  and  the 
left  loofely  touching  the  ground  with  his  toes.  Here  the 
external  mufcles  of  the  right  leg  ought  to  be  expreffed 
very  llrong  ;  but  thofe  of  the  left  fcarcely  appearing 
more  than  if  it  were  in  fome  fedentary  pollute,  except 
in  the  prefent  cafe.  The  foot  being  extended  the 
mufcles  which  compofe  the  calf  of  the  leg  are  in  aflion 
and  appear  very  llrong  ;  though  it  is  not  meant  that  all 
the  mufcles  of  the  right  leg,  which  fupports  the  weight 
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t>f  the  body,  ought  to  be  exprcffed  very  ftrong  or  equally 
fwelled,  but  thofe  mod  tumefied  which  are  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  aftion  or  pofture  that  the  leg  is  then  in. 
For  example,  if  the  leg  or  tibia  is  extended,  then  the 
extending  mufcles  placed  on  the  thigh  are  moll  lwell- 
ed  :  if  it  is  bended,  then  the  bending  mufcles  and 
their  tendons  appear  moll.  The  like  may  be  obferved 
of  the  whole  body  in  general  when  it  is  put  into  vi¬ 
gorous  aftion.  The  Laocoon  formerly  in  the  Vatican 
garden  at  Rome,  now  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  furnifhes 
an  example  of  this  mufcular  appearance  through  the 
whole  ;  but  in  the  Antinous,  Apollo,  alfo  in  the 
Louvre,  and  other  figures  of  the  ancients,  in  poftures 
where  no  confiderable  actions  are  defigned,  we  fee  their 
mufcles  expreffed  but  faintly,  or  fcarcely  appearing. 

The  clavicles  or  collar-bones,  and  mufcles  in  general, 
do  not  appear  in  women  as  in  men  ;  nor  will  any  action 
in  which  a  woman  ufes  her  utmoft  ftrength  occafion 
fuch  fwellings  or  rifings  of  the  mufcles  to  appear  as 
they  do  in  men,  fince  the  great  quantity  of  fat  placed 
under  the  {kin  of  women  fo  clothes  their  mufcles,  &c. 
as  to  prevent  any  fuch  appearances. 

EjfeBs  of  the  Exertion  of  the  Mufcles .  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  mod  obvious  effefts  of  the  exertion  of  fe- 
veral  of  the  mufcles  ;  of  thofe,  to  wit,  which  chiefly 
demand  the  attention  of  an  artift. 

If  either  of  the  maftoid  mufcles  (Plate  CLXXXII. 
I.  i.)  aft,  the  head  is  turned  to  the  contrary  fide,  and 
the  mufcle  which  performs  that  aftion  appears  very 
plain  under  the  fkin. 

If  the  arms  are  lifted  up,  the  deltoid  mufcles  placed 
on  the  fhoulders,  which  perform  that  aftion,  fwell, 
and  make  the  extremities  of  the  fpines  of  the  fhoulder- 
blades  (  Plate  CLXXXIII.  3.  3.),  called  the  tops  of  the 
fhoulders,  appear  indented  or  hollow. 

The  fhoulder-blades  following  the  elevation  of  the 
arms,  their  bafes  (Plate  CLXXXIII.  4.  4.)  incline  at 
that  time  obliquely  downward. 

If  the  arms  are  drawn  down,  put  forwards,  or  pulled 
backwards,  the  fhoulder-blades  neceffarily  vary  their 
pofitions  accordingly.  All  thefe  particulars  are  to  be 
learned  by  confulting  the  life  only  ;  when  being  well 
acquainted  with  what  then  appears  in  every  aftion,  the 
artift  will  be  able  to  form  an  adequate  idea  how  it  ought 
to  be  expreffed.  Thefe  circumftances  are  little  known  ; 
hence  feldom  attended  to  in  defigning. 

When  the  cubit  or  fore-arm  is  bended,  the  biceps 
(Plate  CLXXXII.  5.  5.)  has  its  belly  very  muchraifed, 
as  appears  in  the  left  arm.  The  like  may  be  obferved 
of  the  triceps  (Plate  CLXXXIII.  6.  6.)  when  the  arm 
is  extended  as  obferved  in  the  right  arm. 

The  ftraight  mufcles  of  the  abdomen  (Plate 
CLXXXII.  7.  7.)  appear  very  ftrong  when  rifing  from 
a  decumbent  pofture. 

Thofe  parts  of  the  great  ferratus  mufcle  (ib.  8.  8.) 
which  are  received  in  the  teeth  or  beginnings  of  the 
oblique  defcending  mufcle  immediately  below,  are  very 
much  fwelled  when  the  fhoulder  on  the  fame  fide  is 
brought  forwards  5  that  ferratus  mufcle  then  being  in 
aftion  in  drawing  the  fcapula  forwards. 

The  long  extending  mufcles  of  the  trunk  (Plate 
CLXXXIII.  9.  9.)  aft  alternately  in  walking,  after  this 
manner  :  If  the  right  leg  bears  the  weight  of  the  bo¬ 
dy,  and  the  left  is  in  tranflation  as  on  tiptoe,  the  laft 
mentioned  mufcles  of  the  back  on  the  left  fide  may  be 
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obferved  to  be  tumefied  on  the  other  fide  about  the  re¬ 
gion  of  the  loins,  and  fo  on  the  other  fide. 

The  trochanters,  or  outward  and  uppermoft  heads 
of  the  thigh-bones  (Plate  CLXXXIII.  10.  10.), 
vary  in  their  pofitions  in  fuch  a  manner  as  no  precife 
obfervation  can  explain  their  feveral  appearances ; 
but  the  ftudy  after  the  life  ought  to  be  carefully  at¬ 
tended  to. 

If  the  thigh  is  extended,  as  when  the  whole  weight 
of  the  body  refts  on  that  fide,  the  gluteus  or  buttock 
mufcle  (Plate  CLXXXIII.  1 1.  n.)  makes  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  appearance  from  what  offers  at  another  time  j  but 
if  the  thigh  is  drawn  backwards,  that  mufcle  appears 
ftill  more  and  more  tumefied. 

When  the  whole  leg  is  drawn  upwards  forwards,  and 
at  the  fame  time  the  foot  is  inclined  inwards,  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  fartorius  mufcle  (Plate  CLXXXII. 
12.  12)  appears  rifing  very  ftrong  ;  in  other  pofitions  of 
the  thigh,  that  mufcle  makes  a  furrowing  appearance 
in  its  whole  progrefs. 

If  a  man  is  upon  tiptoe,  the  extending  mufcles  of 
the  leg  placed  on  the  fore  part  of  the  thigh  (Plate 
CLXXXII.  13.  13.  13*),  and  thofe  of  the  foot  that 
compofethe  calf  of  the  leg  (Plate  CLXXXIII.  14.  14.) 
appear  very  ftrong,  and  the  long  peronaeus  (Plate 
CLXXXII.  15.)  makes  a  confiderable  indentation  or 
furrowfing  at  that  time  in  its  progrefs  on  the  outfide  of 
the  leg. 

Many  other  remarks  might  here  be  offered  ;  but  a 
due  attention  to  nature  will  foon  difcover  them. 

{  6.  Of  Light  and  Shade . 

After  the  learner  has  made  himfelf  in  fome  mea- 
fure  perfeft  in  drawing  outlines,  his  next  endeavour 
muft  be  to  fhade  them  properly.  It  is  this  which  gives 
an  appearance  of  fubftance,  ftiape,  diftance,  and  di- 
ftinftion,  to  whatever  body  he  endeavours  to  repre- 
fent,  whether  animate  or  inanimate.  The  beft  rule  for 
doing  this  is,  to  confider  from  what  point,  and  in  what 
direftion  the  light  falls  upon  the  objtfts  which  he  is 
delineating,  and  to  let  all  his  lights  and  fhades  be  pla¬ 
ced  according  to  that  direftion  throughout  the  whole 
W'ork.  That  part  of  the  objeft  muft  be  lighted  which 
hath  the  light  moft  direftly  oppofite  to  it  ;  if  the  light 
falls  fideways  on  the  pifture,  he  muft  make  that  fide 
which  is  oppofite  to  it  lighteft,  and  that  fide  which  is 
fartheft  from  it  darkeft.  If  he  is  drawing  the  figure 
of  a  man,  and  the  light  be  placed  above  the  head,  then 
the  top  of  the  head  muft  be  made  lighteft,  the  fhoul¬ 
ders  next  lighteft,  and  the  lowrer  parts  darker  by  de¬ 
grees.  That  part  of  the  objeft,  whether  in  naked 
figures  or  drapery,  or  buildings,  that  ftand  fartheft 
out,  muft  be  made  the  lighteft,  becaufe  it  comes  neareft 
to  the  light  y  and  the  light  lofeth  fo  much  of  its  bright- 
nefs,  by  how  much  any  part  of  the  body  bends  in¬ 
ward,  becaufe  thofe  parts  that  flick  out  hinder  the  luftre 
and  full  brightnefs  of  the  light  from  ftriking  on  thofe 
parts  that  fall  in.  Titian  ufed  to  fay,  that  he  knew 
no  better  rule  for  the  diftribution  of  lights  and  fhadows 
than  his  obfervations  drawn  from  a  bunch  of  grapes. 
Satins  and  filks,  and  all  other  fhining  fluffs,  have  cer¬ 
tain  glancing  refleftions,  exceeding  bright  where  the 
light  falls  ftrongeft.  The  like  is  feen  in  armour,  brafs 
pots,  or  any  other  glittering  metal,  w’here  you  fee  a 
fudden  brightnefs  in  the  middle  or  centre  of  the  light, 
S  f  which 
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which  difcovers  the  Chining  nature  of  fiich  things.  Oo~ 
ferve  alfo,  that  a  ftrong  light  requires  a  ftrong  (hade, 
a  fainter  light  a  fainter  (liade  ;  and  that  an  equal  balance 
be  preferved  throughout  the  piece  between  the  lights 
and  iliades.  Thofe  parts  which  muft  appear  round 
require  but  one  ftroke  in  (hading)  and  that  fometimes 
but  very  faint  ;  fuch  parts  as  fhould  appear  deep  or  hol¬ 
low,  require  two  ftrokes  acrofs  each  other,  or  fome¬ 
times  three,  which  is  fufficient  for  the  deeped.  (hade. 
Care  muft  be  alfo  taken  to  make  the  outlines  faint  and 
fmall  in  fuch  parts  as  receive  the  light  5  but  where  the 
/hades  fall,  the  outline  muft  be  ftrong  and  bold.  Ihe 
learner  muft  begin  his  (hadings  from  the  top,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  downward,  and  ufc  his  utmoft  endeavours  both 
by  practice  and  obferv3tion  to  learn  how  to  vary  the 
/hadings  properly  ,  for  in  this  confifts  a  great  deal,  of 
the  beauty  and  elegance  of  drawing.  Another  thing 
to  be  obferved  is,  that  as  the  human  fight  is  weakened 
by  diftances,  fo  objects  muft  feem  more  or  lefs  confut¬ 
ed  or  clear  according  to  the  places  they  hold  in  the 
piece  :  Thofe  that  are  very  diftant,— — ' weak,  faint,  and 
confufed  5  thofe  that  are  near  and  on  the  foremoft 
ground,— —clear,  ftrong,  and  accurately  finiftied. 

$  7.  0/ Drapery. 

In  the  art  of  clothing  the  figures,  or  calling,  the 
drapery  properly  and  elegantly  upon  them,  many  things 
are  to  be  obferved.  1.  The  eye  muft  never  be  in  doubt 
of  its  object  ;  but  the  (hape  and  proportion  of  the  part 
or  limb,  which  the  drapery  is  fuppoled  to  cover,  muft 
appear  ;  at  leaft  fo  far  as  art  and  probability  will  per¬ 
mit  :  and  this  is  fo  material  a  confideration,  that  many 
artifts  draw  firft  the  naked  figure,  and  afterwards  put 
the  draperies  upon  it.  2.  The  drapery  muft  not  fit 
too  clofe  to  the  parts  of  the  body  :  but  let  it  feem  to 
flow  round,  and  as  it  were  to  embrace  them  5  yet  fo 
as  that  the  figure  may  be  eafy,  and  have  a  free  motion. 
3.  The  draperies  which  cover  thofe  parts  that  are  ex- 
pofed  to  great  light  muft  not  be  fo  deeply  (haded  as  to 
feem  to  pierce  them  *,  nor  fhould  thofe  members  be 
crofted  by  folds  that  are  too  ftrong,  left  by  the  too 
great  darknefs  of  the  (hades  the  members  look  as  if 
they  were  broken.  4.  The  great  folds  muft  be  drawn 
firft,  and  then  ftroked  into  leffer  ones  :  and  great  care 
muft  be  taken  that  they  do  not  crofs  one  another  im¬ 
properly.  5.  Folds  in  general  fhould  be  large,  and  as 
few  as  poflible.  However  they  muft  be  greater  or  lefs 
according  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  (luffs  of 
which  the  drapery  is  fuppofed  to  be  made.  The  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  perfon  is  alfo  to  be  confidered  in  the  drapery. 
If  they  are  magiftrates,  their  draperies  ought  to  be 
large  and  ample  :  if  country  clowns  or  (laves,  they 
ought  to  be  coarfe  and  (liort ,  if  ladies  or  nymphs, 
light  and  foft.  6.  Suit  the  garments  to  the  body,  and 
make  them  bend  with  it,  according  as  it  (lands  in  or 
out,  ftraight  or  crooked  j  or  as  it  bends  one  way  or 
another  -/and  the  clofer  the  garment  fits  to  the  body, 
the  narrower  and  fmaller  muft  be  the  folds.  7.  Folds 
well  imagined  give  much  fpirit  to  any  kind  oi  a£lion  • 
becaufe  their  motion  implies  a  motion  in  the  afling 
member,  which  feems  to  draw  them  forcibly,  and 
makes  them  more  or  lefs  ftirring  as  the  aflion  is  more 
or  lefs  violent.  8.  An  artful  complication  of  folds  in 
a  circular  manner  greatly  helps  the  effe£l  of  foreftiort- 
enings.  9.  All  folds  confift  of  two  (hades,  and  no 


more  :  which  you  may  turn  with  the  garment  at  plea- 
fure,  (hadowing  the  inner  fide  deeper,  and  the  outer 
more  faintly.  10.  The  (hades  in  filk  and  fine  linen 
are  very  thick  and  fmall,  requiring  little  folds  and  a 
light  (liadow.  11.  Obferve  the  motion  of  the  air  or 
wind,  in  order  to  draw  the  loofe  apparel  all  flying  one 
way  ;  and  draw  that  part  of  the  garment  that  adheres 
clofeft  to  the  body  before  yon  draw  the  loofer  part 
that  flies  off  from  it ;  left,  by  drawing  the  loofe  part 
of  the  garment  firft,  you  fhould  miftake  the  pofition  of 
the  figure,  and  place  it  awry.  12.  Rich  oinaments, 
when  judiciouily  and  fparingly  ufed,  may  fometimes 
contribute  to  the  beauty  of  draperies.  But  fuch  orna¬ 
ments  are  far  below  the  dignity  of  angels  or  heavenly 
figures  *,  the  grandeur  of  whofe  draperies  ought  rather 
to  confift  in  the  boldnefs  and  noblenefs  of  the  folds, 
than  in  the  quality  of  the  (luff  or  the  glitter  of  orna¬ 
ments.  13.  Light  and  flying  draperies  are  proper  on¬ 
ly  to  figures  in  great  motion,  or  in  the  wind  :  but 
when  in  a  calm  place,  and  free  from  violent  adion, 
their  draperies  fhould  be  large  and  flowing  ;  that  by 
their  contrail  and  the  fall  of  the  folds,  they  may  ap¬ 
pear  with  grace  and  dignity.  Thus  much  for  drape¬ 
ry  ;  an  example  or  two  of  which  are  given  in  Plate 
CLXXIX.  But  fee  farther  the  articles  Crayon  and 
Painting. 

$  8.  On  the  Pqffions . 

The  paflions,  fays  M.  le  Brun,  are  motions  of  the 
foul,  either  upon  her  purfuing  what  (he  judges  to  be 
for  her  good,  or  (hunning  what  (he  thinks  hurtful  to 
her  ;  and  commonly,  whatever  caufes  emotion  or  paf- 
fion  in  the  foul,  creates  alfo  fome  adlion  in  the  body. 
It  is  therefore  neceffary  for  a  painter  to  know  which 
are  the  different  adions  in  the  body  that  ,  exprefs  the 
feveral  paflions  of  the  foul,  and  how  to  delineate  them. 

M.  Le  Brun  has  been  extremely  happy  in  exprefling 
many  of  the  paflions,  and  the  learner  cannot  ftudy  any 
thing  better  than  the  examples  which  he  has  left  us  of 
them.  However,  as  M.  De  Piles  juftly  obferves,  it  is 
abfurd  as  well  as  impoflible  to  pretend  to  give,  fuch 
particular  demonftrations  of  them  as  to  fix  their  ex- 
preflion  to  certain  ftrokes,  which  the  painter  fhould  be 
obliged  to  make  ufe  of  as  effential  and  invariable  rules. 
This  (fays  he)  would  be  depriving  the  art  of  that,  ex¬ 
cellent  variety  of  expreflion  which  has  no  other  princi¬ 
ple  than  diverfity  of  imagination,  the  number  of  which 
is  infinite.  The  fame  paflion  may  be  finely  expreffed 
feveral  ways,  each  yielding  more  or  lefs  pleafure  in 
proportion  to  the  painter’s  underftanding  and  the  fpec- 
tator’s  difeernment. 

Though  every  part  of  the  face  contributes  towards 
exprefling  the  fentiments  of  the  heart,  yet  the  eye¬ 
brow,  according  to  M.  Le  Brun,  is  the  principal  feat 
of  expreflion,  and  where  the  paflions  bed  make  them- 
felves  known.  It  is  certain,  fays  he,  that  the  pupil  of 
the  eye,  by  its  fire  and  motion,  very  well  (hows  the  a- 
gitation  of  the  foul,  but  then  it  does  not  exprefs  the 
kind  or  nature  of  fuch  an  agitation  ;  whereas  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  eyebrow  differs  according  as  the  paflions 
change  their  nature.  To  exprefs  a  Ample  paflion,  the 
motion  is  Ample  j  to  exprefs  a  mixed  paflion,  the  mo¬ 
tion  is  compound  :  if  the  paflion  be  gentle,  the  .mo¬ 
tion  is  gentle  :  and  if  it  be  violent,  the  motion  is  (o 
too.  We  may  obferve  farther,  fays  he,  that  there  are 

two 
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two  kinds  of  elevation  in  the  eyebrows.  One,  in 
which  the  eyebrows  rife  up  in  the  middle  ;  this  eleva¬ 
tion  expreflfes  agreeable  fenfations,  and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved  that  then  the  mouth  rifes  at  the  corners  :  Ano¬ 
ther,  in  which  the  eyebrows  rife  up  at  the  ends,  and 
fall  in  the  middle  ;  this  motion  denotes  bodily  pain, 
and  then  the  mouth  falls  at  the  corners.  In  laughter, 
all  the  parts  agree  ;  for  the  eyebrows,  which  fall  to¬ 
ward  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  make  the  nofe,  the 
mouth,  and  the  eyes,  follow  the  fame  motion.  In 
weeping,  the  motions  are  compound  and  contrary  ;  for 
the  eyebrows  fall  toward  the  nofe  and  over  the  eyes, 
and  the  mouth  rifes  that  way.  It  is  to  be  obferved  al- 
fo,  that  the  mouth  is  the  part  of  the  face  which  more 
particularly  exprefles  the  emotions  of  the  heart  :  for 
when  the  heart  complains,  the  mouth  falls  at  the  cor¬ 
ners  ;  when  it  is  at  eafe,  the  corners  of  the  mouth  are 
elevated  ;  and  when  it  has  an  averfion,  the  mouth 
(hoots  forward,  and  rifes  in  the  middle. 

“  The  head  (fays  M.  De  Piles)  contributes  more  to 
the  expreflion  of  the  padions  than  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  body  put  together.  Thofe  feparately  can  only 
fhow  fome  few  paflions,  but  the  head  exprefles  them 
all.  Some,  however,  are  more  peculiarly  expreflfed  by 
it  than  others  :  as  humility,  by  hanging  it  down  ;  ar¬ 
rogance,  by  lifting  it  up  ;  languifhment,  by  inclining 
it  to  one  fide  *,  and  obdinacy,  when  with  a  (tiff  and  re- 
folute  air  it  (lands  upright,  fixed,  and  (liff  between  the 
two  fhoulders.  The  head  alfo  bed  (hows  our  duplica¬ 
tions,  threats,  mildnefs,  pride,  love,  hatred,  joy,  and 
grief.  The  whole  face,  and  every  feature,  contributes 
fomething  :  efpecially  the  eyes  ;  which,  as  Cicero  fays, 
are  the  windows  of  the  foul.  The  padions  they  more 
particularly  difcover  are,  pleafure,  languHhing,  fcorn, 
feverity,  mildnefs,  admiration,  and  anger  ;  to  which 
one  might  add  joy  and  grief,  if  they  did  not  proceed 
more  particularly  from  the  eyebrows  and  mouth  ;  but 
when  thofe  two  paflions  fall  in  alfo  with  the  language 
of  the  eyes,  the  harmony  will  be  wonderful.  But 
though  the  paflions  of  the  foul  are  mod  vifible  in  the 
lines  and  features  of  the  face,  they  often  require  the 
afiidance  alfo  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  Without 
the  hands,  for  indance,  all  afiion  is  weak  and  imper- 
fe£l  *,  their  motions,  which  are  almod  infinite,  create 
numberlefs  expredions  :  it  is  by  them  that  we  dejlre , 
hope,  promife ,  call,  fend  back  ;  they  are  the  indruments 
of  threatening ,  prayer ,  horror ,  and  praife ;  by  them 
we  approve,  condemn,  refufe ,  admit ,  fear ,  afk  ;  exprefs 
°ur  joy  and  grief,  our  doubts ,  regrets,  pain,  and  admi¬ 
ration.  In  a  word,  it  may  be  faid,  as  they  are  the 
language  of  the  dumb,  that  they  contribute  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  to  fpeak  a  language  common  to  all  nations,  which 
is  the  language  of  painting.  But  to  fay  how  thefe 
parts  mud  be  difpofed  for  exprefling  the  various  paf- 
fions,  is  impoflible  ;  nor  can  any  exa£l  rules  be  given 
for  it,  both  becaufe  the  talk  would  be  infinite,  and  be¬ 
caufe  every  one  mud  be  guided  in  this  by  his  own  ge¬ 
nius  and  the  particular  turn  of  his  own  fludies.”  See 
the  article  Passions,  and  the  Plate  there  referred  to. 

$  9*  Of  drawing  Flowers,  Fruits ,  Birds,  Beafs,  &c. 

The  learner  may  proceed  now  to  make  fome  at¬ 
tempts  at  drawing  flowers,  fruits,  birds,  beads,  and 
the  like  ;  not  only  as  it  will  be  a  more  pleafing  em¬ 
ployment,  but  as  it  is  an  eafier  tafk,  than  the  draw¬ 


ing  of  hands  and  feet,  and  other  parts  of  the  human 
body,  which  require  not  only  more  care,  but  greater 
exa£lnefs  and  nicer  judgment.  Very  few  rules  or  in¬ 
flations  are  requisite  upon  this  head  ;  the  bed  thing 
the  learner  can  do  is,  to  furnilh  himfelf  with  good 
prints  or  drawings  by  way  of  examples,  and  with  great 
care  and  exaflnefs  to  copy  them.  If  it  is  the  figure 
of  a  bead,  begin  with  the  forehead,  and  draw  the 
nofe,  the  upper  and  under  jaw,  and  dop  at  the  throat. 
Then  go  to  the  top  of  the  head,  and  form  the  ears, 
neck,  back,  and  continue  the  line  till  you  have  given 
the  full  fliape  of  the  buttock.  Then  form  the  bread, 
and  mark  out  the  legs  and  feet,  and  all  the  fmaller 
parts.  And,  lad  of  all,  finifh  it  with  the  proper  (ha- 
dows.  It  is  not  amifs,  by  way  of  ornament,  to  give  a 
fmall  (ketch  of  landfcape  ;  and  let  it  be  fuitable  and  na¬ 
tural  to  the  place  or  country  of  the  bead  you  draw. 
Much  the  fame  may  be  faid  with  regard  to  birds.  Of 
thefe,  as  well  as  beads  and  other  objects,  the  learner  will 
find  many  examples  among  the  plates  given  in  this 
work. 

§  io.  Of  drawing  Landfc  apes,  Buildings ,  Sec. 

Of  all  the  parts  of  drawing,  this  is  the  mod  ufefnl 
and  necefifary,  as  it  is  what  every  man  may  have  occa- 
fion  for  at  one  time  or  another.  To  be  able,  on  the 
fpot,  to  take  the  (ketch  of  a  fine  building,  or  a  beau¬ 
tiful  profpedl  •,  of  any  curious  production  of  art,  or 
uncommon  appearance  in  nature  ;  is  not  only  a  very 
definable  accomplifhment,  but  a  very  agreeable  amufie-* 
ment.  Rocks,  mountains,  fields,  woods,  rivers,  cata- 
raCls,  cities,  towns,  cadles,  houfies,  fortifications,  ruins, 
or  whatfoever  elfe  may  prefent  itfielf  to  view  on  our 
journeys  or  travels  in  our  own  or  foreign  countries, 
may  be  thus  brought  home,  and  preserved  for  our  fu¬ 
ture  ufe  either  in  bufinefs  or  converfation.  On  this 
part,  therefore,  more  than  ordinary  pains  (hould-be  be¬ 
llowed. 

All  drawing  confids  in  nicely  meafuring  the  didan¬ 
ces  of  each  part  of  the  piece  by  the  eye.  In  order  to 
facilitate  this,  let  the  learner  imagine  in  his  own  mind, 
that  the  piece  he  copies  is  divided  into  fquares.  For 
example  :  Suppofe  or  imagine  a  perpendicular  and  a 
horizontal  line  eroding  each  other  in  the  centre  of  the 
piClure  you  are  drawing  from  }  then  fuppofe  alfo  two 
fuch  lines  eroding  your  own  copy.  Obferve  in  the 
original,  what  parts  of  the  defign  thofe  lines  interfeCl, 
and  let  them  fall  on  the  fame  parts  of  the  fuppofed 
lines  in  the  copy  :  We  fay,  the  fuppofed  lines  becaufe 
though  engravers,  and  others  who  copy  with  great 
exaClnefs,  divide  both  the  copy  and  original  into  many 
fquares,  as  below  *,  yet  this  is  a  method  not  to  be  re¬ 


commended,  as  it  will  be  apt  to  deceive  the  learner, 
who  will  fancy  himfelf  a  tolerable  proficient,  till  he 
comes  to  draw  after  nature,  where  thefe  helps  are  not 
to  be  had,  when  he  will  find  himfelf  miferably  defec¬ 
tive  and  utterly  at  a  lofs. 

If  he  is  to  draw  a  landfcape  from  nature,  let  him 
S  f  2  take 
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take  his  Ration  on  a  rifing  ground,  where  he  will  have 
a  large  horizon  ;  and  mark  his  tablet  into  three  divi- 
fions,  downwards  from  the  top  to  the  bottom ;  and 
divide  in  his  own  mind  the  landfcape  he  is  to  take,  in¬ 
to  three  divifrons  alfo.  Then  let  him  turn  his  face  di- 
reaiy  oppofite  to  the  midft  of  the  horizon,  keeping 
his  body  fixed,  and  draw  what  is  diredly  before  his 
eyes  upon  the  middle  divifion  of  the  tablet ;  then  turn 
his  head,  but  not  his  body,  to  the  left  hand,  and  de¬ 
lineate  what  he  views  there,  joining  it  properly  to 
what  he  had  done  before  5  and,  ladly,  do  the  fame  by 
what  is  to  be  feen  upon  his  right  hand,  laying  down 
every  thing  exaftly  both  with  refpeft  to  diftance  and 
proportion.  One  example  is  given  on  Plate  CLXX1X. 

The  beft  artifts,  in  drawing  their  landfcapes,  make 
them  (host  away  one  part  lower  than  another. 
Thofe  who  make  their  landfcapes  mount  up  higher  and 
higher,  as  if  they  flood  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill  to  take 
the  profpeft,  commit  a  great  error  :  the  beft  way  is  to 
get  upon  a  rifing  ground,  make  the  neared  objefls  in 
the  piece  the  higheft,  and  thofe  that  are  farther  off  to 


(hoot  away  lower  and  lower  till  they  come  almoft  level 
with  the  line  of  the  horizon,  leffening  every  thrng  pro- 
portionablv  to  its  diftance,  and  obferving  alfo  to  make 
the  obiefts  fainter  and  left  diftina  the  farther  they  are. 
removed  from  the  eye.  He  muft  make  all  hts  lights 
and  (hades  fall  one  way,  and  let  every  thing  have  its 
proper  motion  :  as  trees  (haken  by  the  wind,  the  lmall 
boughs  bending  more,  and  the  large  ones  left  :  water 
agitated  by  the  wind,  and  daftnng  againft  (hips  or 
boats 5  or  falling  from  a  precipice  upon  rocks  and 
ftones,  and  fpirting  up  again  into  the  air,  and  fpnrik- 
ling  all  about  :  clouds  alfo  in  the  air,  now  gathered 
with  the  winds ;  now  violently  condenfed  into  hail, 
rain,  and  the  like  :  Always  remembering,  that  what- 
ever  motions  are  caufed  by  the  wind  muft  be  made  all 
to  move  the  fame  way,  becaufe  the  wind  can  blow  but 

one  way  at  once.  ,  ,  t 

Finally,  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  in  order  to  attain 

any  confiderable  proficiency  in  drawing,  a  knowledge 
of  Perspective  is  abfolutely  neceffary  :  fee  that  ar- 
tide. 


D  R  a 

tw  DRAY,  a  kind  of  cart  ufed  by  brewers  for  carry- 
Drayton.  ing  barrels  of  beer  or  ale  5  alfo  a  fledge  drawn  without 

Dray,  among  fportfmen,  denotes  fquirrel  nefts  built 

in  the  tops  of  trees.  .  vr. 

DRAYTON,  Michael,  an  eminent  Fngliih  poet, 

born  of  an  ancient  family  in  Warwickftiire  in  1563. 
His  propenfity  to  poetry  was  extremely  ftrong,  even 
from  his  infancy  ;  and  we  find  the  moft  of  his  principal 
poems  publifhed,  and  himfelf  mghly  diftinguiffied  as  a 
poet,  by  the  time  he  was  about  30  years  of  age.— It 
appears  from  his  poem  of  Mofes’s  Birth  and  M.mdes 
that  he  was  a  fpeaator  at  Dover  of  the  famous  Spamlh 
armada,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  engage 
in  fome  military  employment  there.  It  is  certain,  that 
not  only  for  his  merit  as  a  writer  but  his  valuable  qua- 
lities  as  a  man,  he  was  held  in  high  eft.mat.on,  and 
ftrongly  patronized  by  feveral  perfonages  of  con  e- 
quence  ;  particularly  by  Sir  Henry  Goodere,  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Afton,  and  the  countefs  of  Bedford  ;  to  the  fir 
of  whom  he  owns  himfelf  indebted  for  great  part  of 
his  education,  and  by  the  fecond  he  was  for  many  years 

^IlVpoems  are  very  numerous 5  and  fo  elegant,  that 
his  manner  has  been  copied  by  many  modern  writers 
of  eminence  Alice.  Among  thefe  the  moft  cekbr  ated 
one  is  the  Polv-Albion,  a  chorographical  defcription  of 
England,  with  its  commodities,  antiquities,  and  cu- 
riofities,  in  metre  of  12  fyllables ;  which  he  dedicated 
to  Prince  Henry,  by  whofe  encouragement  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  :  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  poetry,  his 
defections  are  allowed  to  be  exaft.  He  was  ftyled 
poet  laureat  in  his  time  :  which,  as  Ben  Johnfon  was 
then  in  that  office,  is  to  be  underftood  in  a  loofe  fenfe 
of  approbation  as  an  excellent  poet ;  and  was  bellowed 
on  others  as  well  as  Drayton,  without  being  confined 
ftriftly  to  the  office  known  by  that  appellation.  He 
died  in  16315  and  was  buried  in  Weftmmfter  abbey 
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among  the  poets,  where  his  bull  is  to  be  feen,  with  an 
epitaph  penned  by  Ben  Johnfon. 

DREAMS,  aie  all  thofe  thoughts  which  people 
feel  paffing  through  their  minds,  and  thofe  imaginary 
trarifaflions  in  which  they  often  fancy  themfelves  en¬ 
gaged,  when  in  the  (late  of  deep. 

Scarce  any  part  of  nature  is  lefs  open  to  our  obfer- 
vation  than  the  human  mind  in  this  (late.  ihe 
dreamer  himfelf  cannot  well  obferve  the  manner  m 
which  dreams  arife  or  difappear  to  him.  When  he 
awakes,  he  cannot  recolleft  the  circumftances  ol  his 
dreams  with  fufficient  accuracy.  Were  we  to  watch 
over  him  with  the  moft  vigilant  attention,  we  could  not 
perceive  with  certainty  what  emotions  are  excited,  m 
his  mind,  or  what  thoughts  pafs  through  it  during 
his  deep.  But  though  we  could  afeertam  thele  phe¬ 
nomena,  many  other  difficulties  would  ftill  remain. 
What  parts  of  a  human  being  are  aftive,  what  dor¬ 
mant,  when  he  dreams  ?  Why  does  not  he  always  dream 
while  afleep  ?  Or  why  dreams  he  at  all  ?  Do  any  cir¬ 
cumftances  in  our  conftitution,  fituation,  and  peculiar 
character,  determine  the  nature  of  our  dreams  . 

We  may  lay  before  our  readers  fuch  fails  as  have 
been  afeertained  concerning  dreaming,  and  the  moft 
plaufible  conjeftures  that  have  been  offered  to  explain 
thofe  particulars,  about  which  we  can  only  conjedlure, 
or  have  at  lead  hitherto  obtained  nothing  more  certain 

than  coide&ure.  n 

In  dreaming,  we  are  not  confcious  of  being  aileep. 
This  is  well  known  from  a  thoufand  circumftances. 
When  awake,  we  often  recoiled  our  dreams  ;  and  we 
remember  on  fuch  occafions,  that  while  thofe  dreams 
were  paffing  through  our  minds,  it  never  occurred  to 
us  that  we  were  feparated  by  deep  from  the  aftive 
world.  We  are  often  obferved  to  aft  and  talk  in 
dreaming  as  if  we  were  bufily  engaged  in  the  inter- 

courfe  of  focial  life.  1 

2.  In  dreaming,  we  do  not  confider  ourfdvM  » 
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witnefling  or  bearing  a  part  in  a  fiCHtious  fcene. :  we 
Teem  not  to  be  in  a  fimilar  fituation  with  the  actors  in 
a  dramatic  performance,  or  the  fpeCVators  before  whom 
they  exhibit,  but  engaged  in  the  bufinefs  of  real  life. 
All  the  varieties  of  thought  that  pafs  through  our 
minds  when  awake  may  alfo  occur  in  dreams ;  all  the 
images  which  imagination  prefents  in  the  former  date, 
(he  is  alfo  able  to  call  up  in  the  latter  all  the  fame 
emotions  may  be  excited,  and  we  are  often  actuated  by 
equal  violence  of  paflion  ;  none  of  the  tranfa&ions  in 
which  we  are  capable  of  engaging  while  awake  is  im- 
poflible  in  dreams* :  in  (hurt,  our  range  of  aClion  and 
obfervation  is  equally  wide  in  the  one  flate  as  in  the 
other  ;  and  while  dreaming,  we  are  not  fenfible  of  any 
diftin&ion  between  our  dreams  and  the  events  and 
tranfa&ions  in  which  we  are  actually  concerned  in  our 
intercourfe  with  the  world. 

3.  It  is  faid,  that  all  men  are  not  liable  to  dream. 
Dr  Beattie,  in  a  very  pleafing  eflay  on  this  fubjeCf, 
relates,  that  he  knew  a  gentleman  who  never  dreamed 
except  when  his  health  was  in  a  difordered  Hate  \  and 
Locke  mentions  fomewhere,  that  a  certain  perion  of 
his  acquaintance  was  a  ftranger  to  dreaming  till  the 
26th  year  of  his  age  ;  and  then  began  to  dream  in 
confequence  of  having  a  fever.  Thefe  inftances,  how¬ 
ever,  are  too  few',  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  more  }  and,  befides,  it  does  not  appear  that  thofe 
perfons  had  always  attended,  with  the  care  of  a  philo¬ 
sopher  making  an  experiment,  to  the  circumftances  of 
their  fleep.  They  might  dream,  but  not  recollect  their 
dreams  on  awaking  ;  and  they  might  both  dream  and 
recoiled  their  dreams  immediately  upon  awaking,  yet 
afterwards  fuffer  the  remembrance  of  them  to  flip  out 
of  the  memory.  We  do  not  advance  this  therefore  as 
a  certain  fafl  concerning  dreaming  \  we  are  rather  in¬ 
clined  to  think  it  a  miftake. 

But  though  it  appears  to  be  by  no  means  certain 
that  any  of  the  human  race  are  through  the  whole  of 
life  abfolute  ftrangers  to  dreaming  \  yet  it  is  well 
knowrn  that  all  men  are  not  equally  liable  to  dream. 
The  fame  perfon  dreams  more  or  lefs  at  different  times  \ 
and  as  one  perfon  may  be  more  expofed  than  another 
to  thofe  circumftances  which  promote  this  exercife  of 
fancy,  one  perfon  may  therefore  dream  more  than  ano¬ 
ther.  The  fame  diverfity  will  naturally  take  place  in 
this  as  in  other  accidents  to  which  mankind  are  in  ge¬ 
neral  liable. 

4.  Though  in  dreams  imagination  appears  to  be  free 
from  all  reftraint,  and  indulges  in  the  mod  wanton 
freaks  \  yet  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  imaginary 
tranfa£tions  of  the  dreamer  bear  always  fome  relation 
to  his  particular  character  in  the  w'orld,  his  habits  of 
a£tion,  and  the  circumftances  of  his  life.  The  lover, 
we  are  told,  dreams  of  his  miftrefs  *,  the  mifer  of  his 
money  )  the  philofopher  renews  his  refearches  in  fleep 
often  with  the  fame  pain  and  fatigue  as  when  awake  ; 
and  even  the  merchant,  at  times,  returns  to  balance 
his  books,  and  computes  the  profits  of  an  adventure, 
when  flumbering  on  his  pillow.  And  not  only  do  the 
more  general  circumftances  of  a  perfon’s  life  influence 
his  dreams  5  his  pafflons  and  habits  are  nearly  the  fame 
when  a  fleep  as  when  awake.  A  perfon  whofe  habits 
of  life  are  virtuous,  does  not  in  his  dreams  plunge  into 
n  feries  of  crimes  5  nor  are  the  vicious  reformed  when 


they  pafs  into  this  imaginary  world.  The  choleric  Dreams, 
man  finds  himfelf  offended  by  flight  provocations  1  v 
as  well  in  his  dreams  as  in  his  ordinary  intercourfe 
with  the  world,  and  a  mild  temper  continues  pacific 
in  fleep. 

5.  The  character  of  a  perfon’s  dreams  is  influenced 
by  his  circumftances  when  awake  in  a  ftill  more  unac¬ 
countable  manner.  Certain  dreams  ufually  arife  in  the 
mind  after  a  perfon  has  been  in  certain  fituations.  Dr 
Beattie  relates,  that  he  once,  after  riding  30  miles  in 
a  high  wind,  paffed  a  part  of  the  fucceeding  night  in 
dreams  beyond  defcription  terrible.  The  ftate  of  a 
perfon’s  health,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  vital 
fun&ions  are  carried  on,  have  a  confiderable  influ¬ 
ence  in  determining  the  character  of  dreams.  Af- 
ter  too  full  a  meal,  or  after  eating  of  an  unufual  fort 
of  food,  a  perfon  has  always  dreams  of  a  certain  nature. 

6.  I11  dreaming,  the  mind  for  the  moft  part  carries 
on  110  intercourfe  through  the  fenfes  w'ith  furrounding 
obje&s.  Touch  a  perfon  gently  who  is  afleep,  he  feels 
not  the  impreflion.  You  may  aw'ake  him  by  a  fmart 
blow  ;  but  when  the  ftroke  is  not  fufhcieiitly  violent 
to  awake  him,  he  remains  infenfible  of  it.  We  fpeak 
foftly  beflde  a  perfon  afleep  without  fearing  that  he 
overhear  us.  His  eyelids  are  fhut  $  and  even  though 
light  fhould  fall  upon  the  eyeball,  yet  (till  his  powers 
of  vifion  are  not  wakened  to  a&ive  exertion,  unlefi 
the  light  be  fo  ftrong  as  to  roufe  him  from  fleep.  He 
is  infenfible  both  to  fweet  and  to  difagreeable  fmells. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  try  whether  his  organs  of  tafte  retain 
their  a<ftivity,  without  awakening  him  ;  yet  from  ana¬ 
logy  it  may  be  prefumed  that  thefe  too  are  inactive. 

With  refpeift  to  the  circumftances  here  enumerated. 

It  is  indifferent  whether  a  perfon  be  dreaming  or  buried 
in  deep  fleep. 

Yet  there  is  one  remarkable  fa£I  concerning  dream¬ 
ing  which  may  feem  to  contradict  what  has  been  here 
afferted.  In  dreams,  we  are  liable  not  only  to  fpeak 
aloud  in  confequence  of  the  fuggeftions  of  imagination, 
but  even  to  get  up,  and  walk  about  and  engage  in  little 
enterprises,  without  awaking.  Now,  as  we  are  in  this 
inftance  fo  aClive,  it  feems  that  we  cannot  be  then  in¬ 
fenfible  of  the  prefence  of  furrounding  objeCts.  The 
fieepwalker  is  really  fenfible  in  a  certain  degree  of  the 
prefence  of  the  objects  around  him  5  but  he  does  not 
attend  to  them  with  all  their  circumftances,  nor  do 
they  excite  in  him  the  fame  emotions  as  if  he  were 
awake.  He  feels  no  terror  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  \ 
and  in  confequence  of  being  free  from  fear,  he  is  alfo 
without  danger  in  fuch  a  fituation  unlefs  fuddenly 
awaked.  This  is  one  of  the  moft  inexplicable  phenome¬ 
na  of  dreaming. 

There  is  alfo  another  fad  not  quite  confonant  with  1 
what  has  been  above  mentioned.  It  is  faid,  that  in  fleep 
a  perfon  will  continue  to  hear  the  noife  of  a  cataraCl 
in  the  neighbourhood,  or  regular  ftrokes  with  a  ham¬ 
mer,  or  any  fimilar  found  fufficiently  loud,  and  con¬ 
tinued  uninterruptedly  from  before  the  time  of  his  fall¬ 
ing  afleep.  We  know  not  whether  he  awakes  on  the 
fudden  ceffation  of  the  noife.  This  faCI  is  afferted  on 
fufficient  evidence  :  it  is  curious.  Even  when  awake, 
if  very  deeply  intent  on  any  piece  of  ftudy,  or  clofely 
occupied  in  bufinefs,  the  found  of  a  clock  ftriking  in 
the  neighbourhood,  or  the  beating  of  a  drum,  will 
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efcapc  us  unnoticed  ;  and  it  is  therefore  the  more  fur- 
prifing  that  we  (hould  thus  continue  fenfible  to  founds 
when  afleep. 

7.  Not  only  do  a  perfon’s  general  charadler,  habits 
of  life  and  date  of  health,  influence  his  dreams  ;  but 
thofe  concerns  in  which  he  has  been  moft  deeply  inte- 
refled  during  the  preceding  day,  and  the  views  which 
have  arifen  mod  frequently  to  his  imagination,  very 
often  afford  the  fubjefts  of  his  dreams.  When  I  look 
forward  with  anxious  expe&ation  towards  any  future 
event,  I  am  likely  to  dream  either  of  the  difappoint- 
ment  or  the  gratification  of  my  wifhes.  Have  I  been 
engaged  thiough  the  day,  either  in  bufinefs  or  amufe- 
ments  which  I  have  found  exceedingly  agreeable,  or 
in  a  way  in  which  I  have  been  extremely  unhappy  ? 
either  my  happinefs  or  my  mifery  is  likely  to  be  re¬ 
newed  in  my  dreams. 

8.  Though  dreams  have  been  regarded  among  almoft 
all  nations  through  the  world,  at  lead  in  fome  periods 
of  their  hidory,  as  prophetic  of  future  events ,  yet  it 
does  not  appear  that  this  popular  opinion  has  been 
edablifhed  on  good  grounds.  Christianity,  indeed, 
teaches  us  to  believe,  that  the  Supreme  Being  may, 
and  a£lually  does,  operate  on  our  minds,  and  influence 
at  times  the  determinations  of  our  will,  without  making 
us  fenfible  of  the  redraint  to  which  we  are  thus  fubjeft- 
ed.  And,  in  the  fame  manner,  no  doubt,  the  fug- 
gedions  wfliich  arife  to  us  in  dreams  may  be  produced. 
The  imaginary  tranfa&ions  in  which  we  are  then  en¬ 
gaged,  may  be  fuch  as  are  aftually  to  occupy  us  in 
life  ;  the  drange  and  feemingly  incoherent  appearances 
which  are  then  prefented  to  the  mind’s  eye,  may  al¬ 
lude  to  fome  events  which  are  to  befal  ourfelves  or 
others.  It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  impodible,  or 
inconfident  with  the  general  analogy  of  nature,  that 
dreams  diould  have  a  refpeft  to  futurity.  We  have  no 
rcafon  to  regard  the  dreams  which  are  related  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  to  have  been  prophetic  of  future 
events,  as  not  infpired  by  Heaven,  or  to  laugh  at  the 
idea  of  a  prophetic  dream  as  abfurd  or  ridiculous. 

Yet  it  would  be  too  much  to  allow  to  dreams  all 
that  importance  which  has  been  aferibed  to  them  by 
the  priedhood  among  heathen  nations,  or  by  the  vul¬ 
gar  among  ourfelves.  We  know  how  eafily  ignorance 
impofes  on  itfelf,  and  what  arts  impodure  adopts  to  im- 
pofe  upon  others.  We  cannot  trace  any  certain  con¬ 
nexion  between  our  dreams  and  thofe  events  to  which 
the  fimplicity  of  the  vulgar  pretends  that  they  refer. 
And  we  cannot,  therefore,  if  difpofed.  to  confine  our 
belief  to  certain  or  probable  truths,  join  with  the  vul¬ 
gar  in  believing  them  really  referable  to  futurity. 

9.  It  appears  that  the  brutes  are  alfo  capable  of 
dreaming.  The  dog  is  often  obferved  to  dart  fudden- 
ly  Up  in  his  deep,  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  any  other  way  than  by  fuppofing  that 
he  is  roufed  by  fome  impulfe  received  in  a  dream. 
The  fame  thing  is  obfervable  of  others  of  the  inferior 
animals.  That  they  diould  dream,  is  not  an  idea  incon¬ 
fident  with  what  we  know  of  their  economy  and  man¬ 
ners  in  general.  We  may,  therefore,  confider  it  as 
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a  pretty  certain  truth,  that  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  ^  Dreams, 
lower  fpecies  are  liable  to  dream  as  well  as  human  ' 
beings. 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  dreaming  we  are  not  con- 
feious  of  being  adeep  *,  that  to  a  perfon  dreaming,  his 
dreams  feem  realities*,  that  though  it  be  uncertain 
whether  mankind  are  all  liable  to  dreams,  yet  it  is  well 
known  that  they  are  not  all  equally  liable  to  dream  : 
that  the  nature  of  a  perfon’s  dreams  depends  in  fome 
meafure  on  his  habits  of  action,  and  on  the  circum- 
dartces  of  his  life  :  that  the  date  of  the  health  too,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  vital  fun&ions  are  carried  on, 
have  a  powerful  influence  in  determining  the  character 
of  a  perfon’s  dreams:  that  in  deep  and  in  dreaming, 
the  fenfes  are  either  abfolutely  ina&ive,  or  nearly  fo  : 
that  fuch  concerns  as  we  have  been  very  deeply  inte¬ 
nded  in  during  the  preceding  day,  are  very  likely  to 
return  upon  our  minds  in  dreams  in  the  hours  of  red  : 
that  dreams  may  berendered  prophetic  of  future  events 
and  therefore,  wherever  we  have  fuch  evidence  of  their 
having  been  prophetic  as  we  would  accept  on  any 
other  occafion,  we  cannot  reafonably  rejea  the  faa  on 
account  of  its  abfurdity  j  but  that  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  a&ually  fuch,  in  thofe  indances  in  which 
the  fuperdition  of  nations,  ignorant  of  true  religion,  has 
reprefented  them  as  referring  to  futurity,  nor  in  thofe 
indances  in  which  they  are  viewed  in  the  fame  light 
by  the  vulgar  among  ourfelves  *,  and,  ladly,  that  dream¬ 
ing  is  not  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  human  nature, 
but  common  to  mankind  with  the  brutes. 

We  know  of  no  other  fa£ls  that  have  been  fully  af- 
certained  concerning  dreaming.  But  we  are  by  no 
means  fufficiently  acquainted  with  this  important  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  the  hidory  of  mind.  We  cannot  tell  by 
what  laws  of  our  conditution  we  are  thus  liable  to  be 
fo  frequently  engaged  in  imaginary  tranfa&ions,  nor 
what  are  the  particular  means  by  which  the  delufion 
is  accomplidied.  The  delufion  is  indeed  remarkably 
drong.  One  will  fometimes  have  a  book  prefented  to 
him  in  a  dream,  and  fancy  that  he  reads  j  and  actually 
enter  into  the  nature  of  the  imaginary  compofition  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  even  remember,  after  he  awakes,  what 
he  knows  that  he  only  fancied  himfelf  reading  (a). 

Can  this  be  delufion  ?  If  delufion,  how  or  for  what 
purpofes  is  it  produced  ?  The  mind,  it  would  appear, 
does  not,  in  deep,  become  inactive  like  the  body  5  or 
at  lead  is  not  always  inadive  wfliile  we  are  adeep. 

When  we  do  not  dream,  the  mind  mud  either  be  in¬ 
a&ive,  or  the  connexion  between  the  mind  and  the 
body  mud  be  confidered  as  in  fome  manner  fufpended  : 
and  wThen  w?e  dream,  the  mind,  though  it  probably 
afts  in  concert  with  the  body,  yet  does  not  a&  in  the 
fame  manner  as  when  we  are  awake.  It  feems  to  be 
clouded  or  bewildered,  in  confequence  of  being  depriv¬ 
ed  for  a  time  of  the  fervice  of  the  fenfes..  Imagina¬ 
tion  becomes  more  a&ive  and  more  capricious:  and 
all  the  other  powers,  efpecially  judgment  and  memory, 
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become  difordered  and  irregular  ir.  their  operation. 

Various  theories  have  been  propored  to  explain  what 
appears  here  moft  inexplicable.  The  ingenious  Mr 


Ca)  The  writer  of  this  article  lias  been  told  by  a  refpeftable  old  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance  fince  dead, 
that  he  had  frequently  dreams  of  this  nature.  The  fa&  may  therefore  be  confidered  as  unquefttonable. 
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Baxter,  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Immateriality  of  the  Hu- 
man  Soul,  endeavours  to  prove  that  dreams  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  agency  of  fome  fpiritual  beings,  who  ei¬ 
ther  amufe  or  employ  themfelves  ferioufly  in  engaging 
mankind  in  all  thofe  imaginary  tranfadions  with  which 
they  are  employed  in  dreaming.  This  theory,  how¬ 
ever,  is  far  from  being  plaufible.  It  leads  us  entirely 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  knowledge.  It  requires  us 
to  believe  without  evidence.  It  is  unfupported  by  any 
analogy.  It  creates  difficulties  (fill  more  inexplicable 
than  thofe  which  it  has  been  propofed  to  remove.  Till 
it  appear  that  our  dreams  cannot  poffibly  be  produced 
without  the  interference  of  other  fpiritual  agents,  pof- 
fe  fling  fuch  influence  over  our  minds  as  to  deceive  us 
with  fancied  joys,  and  involve  us  in  imaginary  afflic¬ 
tions,  we  cannot  reafonably  refer  them  to  fuch  a  caufe. 
Befides,  from  the  faffs  which  have  been  Hated  as  well 
known  concerning  dreams,  it  appears  that  their  nature 
depends  both  on  the  Hate  of  the  human  body  and  on 
that  of  the  mind.  But  were  they  owing  to  the  agen¬ 
cy  of  other  fpiritual  beings,  how  could  they  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  Hate  of  the  body  ?  Thofe  muH  be  a  cu- 
nous  fet  of  fpiritual  beings  who  depend  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  on  the  Hate  of  our  corporeal  frame.  Better  not 
to  allow  them  exiHence  at  all,  than  to  place  them  in 
fuch  a  dependence. 

Wolfius,  and  after  him  M.  Formey,  have  fuppofed, 
that  dreams  never  arife  in  the  mind,  except  in  confe- 
quence  of  fome  of  the  organs  of  fenfation  having  been 
previoufly  excited.  Either  the  ear  or  the  eye,  or  the  or¬ 
gans  of  touching,  taHing,  or  fmelling,  communicate 
information,  fomehow,  in  a  tacit,  fecret  manner  ;  and 
thus  partly  roufe  its  faculties  from  the  lethargy  in 
which  they  are  buried  in  fleep,  and  engage  them  in  a 
feries  of  contufed  and  imperfed  exertions.  But 
what  paffes  in  dreams  is  fo  very  different  from  all  that 
we  do  when  awake,  that  it  is  impoflible  for  the 
dreamer  himfelf  to  diffinguiffl,  whether  his  powers  of 
fenfation  perform  any  part  on  the  occafion.  It  is  not 
neceffary  that  imagination  be  always  excited  by  fen¬ 
fation.  Fancy,  even  when  we  are  awake,  often  wan¬ 
ders  from  the  prefent  fcene.  Abfence  of  mind  is  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  Hudious:  the  poet  and  the  mathematician 
many  times  forget  where  they  are.  We  cannot  dffco- 
ver  from  any  thing  that  a  perfon  in  dreaming  difplays 
to  the  obfervation  of  others,  that  his  organs  of  fenfa¬ 
tion  take  a  part  in  the  imaginary  tran factions  in  which 
he  is  employed.  In  thofe  inHances,  indeed,  in  which 
perfons  afleep  are  faid  to  hear  founds  ;  the  founds 
which  they  hear  are  faid  alfo  to  influence,  in  fome 
manner,  the  nature  of  their  dreams.  But  fuch  in¬ 
Hances  are  lingular.  Since  then  it  appears  that  the 
perfon  who  dreams  is  himfelf  incapable  of  diffinguifli- 
ing  either  during  his  dreams,  or  by  recolledion  when 
awake,  whether  any  new  impreffions  are  communicated 
to  him  in  that  Hate  by  his  organs  of  fenfation  ;  that 
even  by  watching  over  him,  and  comparing  our  obfer- 
vations  of  his  circuraHances  and  emotions,  in  his 
dreams,  with  what  he  recolleds  of  them  after  awak- 
ing,  we  cannot,  except  in  one  or  two  lingular  inHan¬ 
ces,  afcertain  this  fad  ;  and  that  the  mind  is  not  in¬ 
capable  of  ading  while  the  organs  of  fenfation  are 
at  refl,  and  on  many  occafions  refufes  to  liHen  to 
the  information  which  they  convey  }  we  may,  with¬ 
out  hefitation,  conclude,  that  the  theory  of  Wolfius 
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and  Formey  has  been  too  haflily  and  incautioufly  ad¬ 
vanced. 

Other  phyfiologiffs  tell  us,  that  the  mind,  when  we 
dream,  is  in  a  Hate  of  delirium.  Sleep,  they  fay,  is  at¬ 
tended  with  what  is  called  a  collaffe  of  the  brain  5 
during  which  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  nerves 
of  which  it  confiHs,  are  in  a  Hate  in  which  they  can¬ 
not  carry  on  the  ufual  intercourfe  between  the  mind 
and  the  organs  of  fenfation.  When  the  whole  of  the 
brain  is  in  this  Hate,  we  become  entirely  unconfcious 
of  exiHence,  and  the  minds  finks  into  inadivfty  :  when 
only  a  part  of  the  brain  is  collopfed ,  as  they  term  it, 
we  are  then  neither  afleep  nor  awake,  but  in  a  fort  of 
delirium  between  the  two.  This  theory,  like  the  laH 
mentioned,  fuppofes  the  mind  incapable  of  ading 
without  the  help  of  fenfation  :  it  fuppofes  that  we 
know  the  nature  of  a  Hate  of  which  we  cannot  afcer¬ 
tain  the  phenomena  :  it  alfo  contradids  a  known  fad, 
in  reprefenting  dreams  as  corifufed  images  of  things 
around  us,  not  fanciful  combinations  of  things  not  ex- 
iHing  together  in  nature  or  in  human  life.  We  muH 
treat  it  likewife,  therefore,  as  a  bafelefs  fabric. 

In  the  laH  edition  of  this  work,  a  theory  fomewhat 
different  from  any  of  the  foregoing  was  advanced  in 
this  fubjed.  It  was  obferved,  that  the  nervous  fluid, 
which  is  allowed  to  be  fecreted  from  the  blood  by  the 
brain,  appears  to  be  likewife  abforbed  from  the  blood 
by  the  extremities  of  the  nerves.  It  was  farther  ad¬ 
vanced,  that  as  this  fluid  was  to  be  confidered  as  the 
principle  of  fenfibility;  therefore,  in  all  cafes  in  which 
a  fufflcient  fupply  of  it  was  not  abforbed  from  the 
blood  by  the  extremities  of  the  nerves,  the  parts  of  the 
body  to  which  thofe  nerves  belonged,  muH  be,  in  fome 
degree,  deprived  of  fenfation.  From  thefe  pofitions 
it  was  inferred,  that  as  long  as  impreffions  of  external 
objeds  continue  to  communicate  a  certain  motion 
from,  the  fentient  extremities  of  the  nerves  to  the 
brain, — fo  long  we  continue  awake  5  and  that,  when 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  this  vital  fluid  in  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  nerves,  or  when  from  any  other  caufe  it 
ceafes  to  communicate  to  the  brain  the  peculiar  motion 
alluded  to,  we  muff  naturally  fall  afleep,  and  become 
infenfible  of  our  exiHence.  It  followed  of  confequence, 
that,  in  fleep,  the  nervous  fluid  between  the  extreme 
parts  of  the  nerves  and  the  brain  muff  either  be  at  reff, 
or  be  deficient,  or  be  prevented  by  fome  means  from 
paffing  into  the  brain  :  and  it  was  concluded,  that 
whenever  irregular  motions  of  this  fluid  were  occafion- 
ed  by  any  internal  caufe,  dreaming  was  produced.  In 
this  manner  it  appeared  that  we  might  be  deceived 

with  regard  to  the  operation  of  any  of  the  fenfes  ; _ 

fo  as  to  fancy  that  we  faw  objeds  not  adually  before 
us, — to  hear  imaginary  founds, — to  taffe, — to  feel,  and 
to  fmell  in  imagination.  The  inffances  of  vifions 
which  will  fometimes  arife,  and  as  it  were  fwim  be¬ 
fore  us  when  awake,  though  our  eyes  be  ffiut,  tinnitus 
annum ,  which  is  often  a  fymptom  in  nervous  difeafes, 
and  the  ffrange  feelings  in  the  cafe  of  the  amputated 
limb,  were  produced  in  proof  of  this  theory,  and 
applied  fo  as  to  confirm  it. 

We  are  Hill  of  opinion,  that  this  theory  is  more 
plaufible,  and  goes  farther  toward  explaining  the  na¬ 
ture  of  dreatni?2gy  and  the  manner  in  which  dreams  are 
produced,  than  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquaint¬ 
ed.  But  it  muff  be  confeffed,  upon  a  review,  that  even 
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in  it  there  is  too  much  fuppofition. 
nervous  fluid  is  but  imperfe&ly  known,  and  even  its 
exiftence  not  very  fully  afcertained.  The  nature  of  the 
connexion  by  which  the  foul  and  body  are  united 
feems  to  be  almoft  beyond  our  comprelienfion.  And 
till  we  can  apply  experiment  and  obfervation  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  manner  to  this  branch  of  phyfiology,  it  mull  un¬ 
doubtedly  remain  unknown.  To  fomething  myfterious 
in  the  nature  of  that  connexion,  the  delufion  pioduced 
in  dreams  is  in  all  probability  owing. 

Amid  this  uncertainty  with  refpe£l  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  powers  of  mind  and  body  perform  their 
funftions  in  dreaming,  it  is  pleafing  to  find  that  we 
can,  however,  apply  to  ufeful  purpofes  the  lmperfeft 
knowledge  which  we  have  been  able  to  acquire  con¬ 
cerning  this  feries  of  phenomena.  Our  dreams  are 
affe&ed  by  the  ftate  of  our  health,  by  the  manner  in 


which  we  have  palled  the  preceding  day,  by  our  gene 
ral  habits  of  life,  by  the  hopes  which  we  moft  tondly 
indulge,  and  the  fears  which  prevail  mold  over  our 
fortitude  when  we  are  awake.  From  recollecting  our 
dreams,  therefore,  we  may  learn  to  correCt  many  im¬ 
proprieties  in  our  conduft  ;  to  refrain  from  bodily  ex- 
ercifes,  or  from  meats  and  drinks  that  have  unfavour¬ 
able  effeas  on  our  conftitution  ;  to  refill,  in  due  time, 
evil  habits  that  are  Healing  upon  us  j  and  to  guard 
again!!  hopes  and  fears  which  detach  us  from  our  pro¬ 
per  concerns,  and  unfit  us  for  the  duties  of  life.  In- 
Head  of  thinking  what  our  dreams  may  forebode,  we 
may  with  much  better  reafon  reflea  by  what  they 
have  been  occafioned,  and  look  back  to  thofe  circum- 
ltances  in  our  pall  life  to  which  they  are  owing.  1  he 
fleep  of  innocence  and  health  is  found  and  refrelhing  ; 
their  dreams  delightful  and  pleafing.  1  emper 

ed  body,  and  a  polluted  or  perturbed  mind,  are  haunt¬ 
ed  in  fleep  with  frightful,  impure,  and  unpleafing 

Cr Some  very  beautiful  fables  have  been  written  both 
by  ancients  and  moderns  in  the  form  of  dreams.  The 
Somnium  Scipionis  is  one  of  the  finelt  of  Cicero  s  com- 
pofitions.  He  who  (hall  carefully  perufe  this  piece, 
with  Macrobius’s  commentary  upon  it,  will  acquire 
from  them  confiderable  knowledge  of  ancient  philolo- 
phy.  In  the  periodical  publications,  which  have  dit- 
fufed  fo  much  elegant  and  ufeful  knowledge  throug 
Britain,  the  Tatlers,  Speftators,  Guardians,  8tc.  .we 
find  a  number  of  excellent  dreams.  Addifon  excelled 
in  this  way  of  writing.  The  public  are  now  lefs  par¬ 
tial  to  this  fpecies  of  compofition  than  they  formerly 
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The  nature  of  the  tied  the  daughter  of  a  rich  merchant  at  Paris,  by  whom  Drench 
T  he  had  16  children.  His  third  fon,  profeffor  ot  phyfic  Urefden. 

at  Leyden,  was  phyfician  to  the  prince  and  princels  ot - 

Orange  before  their  acceflion  to  the  crown  of  England. 

Bay  le  has  given  him  a  high  charafter.  Mr  Drelmcourt 

died  in  1 660.  .  r 

DRENCH,  among  farriers,  a  phyfical  potion  for 

horfes  1  he  ingredient  for  this  purpofe  are  to  be 
beat  coarfely,  and  either  mingled  with  a  decoftion  or 
with  wine.  Then  let  all  infufe  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  give  it  to  the  horfe  with  a  horn  after  he  has 
been  tied  up  two  hours  to  the  rack. 

DREPANE,  the  ancient  name  of  Corcyra,  trom 
the  curvity  of  its  figure,  refembling  a  fickle. 

Drep  ASE,(Drepanum,)  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town 
of  Bithynia,  fituated  between  the  Sinus  Altacenus  and 
the  Bofphorus  Thracius  ;  called  Helenopohs  by  Con- 
1  1  Nirpnnnrus  L/alill- 


wcre. 
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ftantine,  in  honour  of  his  mother  (Nicephoros  Callif- 

tUDREPANUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  promon¬ 
tory  Rhium  in  Achaia  ;  fo  called  becaufe  bent  in  the 
manner  of  a  fickle.  Another  Drepanum  on  the  Ara¬ 
bic  gulf,  on  the  fide  of  Egypt.  A  third  on  the 
north  fide  of  Crete,  fituated  between  Cydoma  and  the 
Sinus  Ampliimallus.  A  fourth  on  the  well  fide  of 
Cyprus.  A  fifth,  a  promontory  of  Cyrenaica,  on  the 
Mediterranean. 

Drepanum,  -i;  or  Drepana,  -on/w;  a  town  and  port 
on  the  weft  fide  of  Sicily,  and  to  the  weft  of  Mount 
Eryx  :  Drepanitani  the  people.  Now  Trepano,  a  city 
and  port  town  on  the  wellmoft  point  of  Sicily.  E.  Long. 

1 2.  8.  N.  Lat.  38.  o. 

DRESDEN,  the  capital  city  of  the  electorate  ot 
Saxony  in  Germany.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Elbe 
which  divides  it  into  two  parts.  One  part  is  called  Old 
Drefden,  and  the  other  the  New  Town,  in  the  German 

language  New  Stack.  They  are  joined  together  by  a 
Hone  bridge,  fupported  by  19  piers,  and  630  paces  in 
length.  As  this  bridge  was  too  narrow  for  the  crowds 
of  people  that  were  continually  palling  and  repairing. 
King  Augultus  in  1730,  caufed  two  walks  for  foot 
paflengers  to  be  built,  one  on  each  fide,  in  a  very  won. 
derfi/manner the  one  for  thofe  that  go  into  the  city, 
and  the  other  for  thofe  that  return  back.  Thefe  are 
bordered  with  iron  pallifadoes  of  curious  workmanlhip. 
Drefden  is  furrounded  by  flrong  and  hand  feme  tonifi¬ 
cations  ;  and  contains,  according  to  the  lateft  accounts, 

1 10,000  inhabitants.  A  ,  j.v 

All  the  buildings  of  this  city  are  conftnifted  with 

fquare  freeltone,  and  are  almoft  all  of  the  fame  heig  t. 

1 .  _  ~  rrViKrvnrVinnfl  of  Pi  m3. 
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Dr  Beattie,  in  his  valuable  effay  onthef^a°f  t^iSfro^^X.  whieh  is  readily  brought 

dreaming,  quotes  a  very  fine  one  irom  the  Taller,  and  ^t  ^  In  general  tbe  boufes  are  high  and 

gives  it  due  praife.  ft_-nw  •  the  llreets  wide,  ftraight,  well  paved,  clean, 

The  reader  who  is  difpofed  to  fpeculate  farther  on  g  >  illum;nated  ;n  tbe  night  •,  and  there  are  large 

this  fubjecl,  may  confult  Beattie’s  Mays,  Hartley  on  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  Drefden  may 

Man,  and  the  principal  writers  on  phyfiology.  ^  ~  -  1  "  r  .1  1  jr — in  flip  world.  The 
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DRELINCOURT,  Charles,  mimfter  ot  the  re¬ 
formed  church  at  Paris,  was  horn  at  Sedan  in  159^ 
where  his  lather  enjoyed  a  confiderable  poft.  He  had 
all  the  qualifications  that  compofe  a  refpeftable  cleigy- 
man  }  and  though  he  defended  the  Proteftant  caufe 
an  a  i  nit  the  Romilh  religion,  was  much  elleemed  even 
among  the  Catholics.  He  is  bell  known  in  England 
by  hif  Confolations  againll  tbe  Fears  of  Death,  which 
work  was  tranflated,  and  is  often  printed.  He  mar- 


pqaUfsrfor  one  of  the  handfomeft  cities  in  the  world  The 
eleftoi’s  palace  is  a  magnificent  ftrufture  and  abounds 
in  many  valuable  cunofities  both  of  nature  and  - 
The  colleftion  of  piftures  is  reckoned  one  ot  the  finelt 
that  exilts,  and  is  valued  at  500,000k  . 

Above  700  men  are  here  conllantly  employed  in 
the  porcelain  manufafture,  the  annual  expence  of  which 
is  eftimated  at  no  more  than  80,000  crowns  ;  and  the 
manufacture  yields  to  the  king  200,00©  crowns  year  y. 
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^Dteffmg.  befides  the  magnificent  prefents  which  lie  occafionally 
makes,  and  the  large  quantity  referved  for  the  -ufe  of 
his  houfehold. 

I  he  other  mcft  confiderable  article  of  trade  is  filver, 
of  which  the  mines  near  Fridburg  produce  every  15 
days  near  the  value  of  20,000  dollars.  The  metal  is 
brought  into  the  city  in  ingots,  where  it  is  immediately 
coined  and  delivered  to  the  proprietors. 

1  he  court  of  Drefden  is  one  of  the  mofi  remarkable 
in  Europe  for  fplendour  and  profufion.  Six  thoufand 
five  hundred  ducats  are  yearly  allowed  for  comfits  and 
fimilar  articles,  which  is  near  twice  as  much  as  the 
king  of  Prufiia  allows  for  the  whole  expence  of  his 
table.  The  revenues  of  the  elector  are  cfiimated  at 
about  I >5 76,0001.  ;  which  arife  from  the  taxes  on 
lands,  and  a  capitation  of  fix  dollars  on  all  males  as 
foon  as  they  commence  an  apprenticefhip  or  begin  to 
work..  People  of  a  higher  rank  are  taxed  according 
to  their  clafs,  and  are  liable  to  be  called  to  account  if 
they  affume  not  an  exterior  appearance  correfpondent 
to  the  extent  of  their  fortune.  Every  foreigner  pays 
capitation  after  redding  fix  months  in  the  country. 
The  Jews  are  taxed  at  50,  their  wives  at  30,  and  their 
children  at  2c^dollars.  There  is  alfo  an  excife  on  all 
eatables  and  liquors  ;  and  10  per  cent,  is  levied  out  of 
the  incomes  of  the  people. 

Though  this  city  lies  in  a  low  fituation,  yet  it  hath 
agreeable  profpeas.  It  is  fupplied  with  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  provifions,  not  only  out  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  but  from  Bohemia,  which  are  brought  every 
market  day,  which  is  once  a-week.  E.  Eong.  13.  34.. 
N.  Lat.  51.  1 2. 

DRESSING  of  Hemp  and  Flax.  See  FiAx-Dref- 

fng* 

Dressing  of  Meats ,  the  preparing  them  for  food  by 
means  of  culinary  fire. 

The  defign  of  drefiing  is  to  loofen  the  compages  or 
texture  of  . the  flefli,  and  difpofe  it  for  dififolution  and 
digeftion  in  the  ftomach.  Flefh  not  being  a  proper 
food  without  drefiing,  is  alleged  as  an  argument  that 
man  was  not  intended  by  nature  for  a  carnivorous  ani¬ 
mal. 

The  ufual  operations  are  roafiing,  boiling,  and  fiew- 
ing— In  roafiing,  it  is  obferved,  meat  will  bear  a  much 
greater  and  longer  heat  than  either  in  boiling  or  ftew- 
ing  ;  and  in  boiling,  greater  and  longer  than  in  fiew- 
ing.  rhe  reafon  is,  that  roafiing  being  performed  in 
the  open  air,  as  the  parts  begin  externally  to  warm, 
they  extend  and  dilate,  and  fo  gradually  let  out  part 
of  the  rarefied  included  air,  by  which  me^ins  the  inter¬ 
nal  fuccufiions,  on  which  the  dififolution  depends,  are 
much  weakened  and  abated.  Boiling  being  performed 
in  water,  the  prefiure  is  greater,  and  consequently  the 
fuccufiions  to  lift  up  the  weight  are  proportionably 
firong  ;  by  which  means  the  co£lion  is  haftened  :  and 
even  in  this  way  there  are  great  differences  ;  for  the 
greater  the  weight  of  water,  the  fooner  is  the  bufinefs 
done. 

In  fiewing,  though  the  heat  be  infinitely  fhort  of 
what  is  employed  in  the  other  ways,  the  operation  is 
much  more  quick,  becaufe  performed  in  a  dole  veffel, 
and  full  ;  by  which  means  the  fuccufiions  are  oftener 
repeated,  and  more  firongly  reverberated.  Hence  the 
force  of  Papin’s  digefier  ;  and  hence  au  illuftration  of 
the  operation  of  digeftion. 
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Boiling,  Dr  Cheyne  obferves,  draws  more  of  the 
rank  firong  juices  from  meat,  and  leaves  it  lefs  nutri¬ 
tive,  more  diluted,  lighter,  and  eafier  of  digeftion: 
roafiing,  on  the  other  hand,  leaves  it  fuller  of  the 
firong  nutritive  juices,  harder  to  digeft,  and  needino* 
more  dilution.  Strong,  grown,  and  adult  animal  food, 
therefore,  fhould  be  boiled  ;  and  the  younger  and  ten¬ 
derer  roafted. 

Dressing,  in  Surgery,  the  treatment  of  a  wound 
or  any  difordered  part.  The  apparatus  of  drefiing  con- 
fifts  of  doflils,  tents,  plafters,  compreffes,  bandage*, 
bands,  ligatures,  and  firings.  See  Surgery  Index. 

DREVET,  Peter,  the  Younger,  an  eminent 
French  engraver,  was  a  member  of  the  royal  academy 
of  painting  and  fculpture  ;  and  died  at  Paris  m  1739, 
at  42  years  of  age.  His  portraits  are  neat  and  ele¬ 
gant  ;  but  laboured  to  the  laft  degree.  He  particular¬ 
ly  excels  in  reprefenting  lace,  filk,  fur,  velvet,  and  other 
ornamental  parts  of  drefs.  His  father  was  excellent  in 
the  fame  art  ;  and  had  inftru&ed,  but  was  furpaffed  by 
the  fon.  The  younger  Drevet  did  not  confine  him- 
felf  to  portraits.  We  have  feveral  hifiorica!  prints  by 
him,  which  in  point  of  neatnefs  and  exquifite  work- 
manfhip  are  fcarcely  to  be  equalled.  His  mofi  efteem- 
ed  and  beft  liiftorical  print  is  very  valuable;  but  the 
firft  impreffions  of  it  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  :  it  is. 
The  Preftntation  of  Chrift  in  the  Temple  ;  ? 
large  plate,  lengthwife,  from  Louis  de  Bologna, 
following  deferve  alfo  to  be  particularized  :  ^ 

Meeting  of  Abraham’s  Servant  with  Rebecca  at  the 
Well;  a  large  upright  plate,  from  An.  Coy  pel  :  and 
Abraham,  with  his  fon  Ifaac  on  the  Altar,  the  fame, 
from  the  fame,  date  1707;  the  firft  impreffions  of 
which  are  before  the  work  upon  the  right  thigh  of 
Ifaac  was  altered,  the  curved  lines  from  the  button 
almoft  down  to  the  knee  being  in  thofe  impreffions 
arched  downwards,  but  in  poftenor  ones  arched  up¬ 
wards.  Among  his  portraits,  the  two  following  are 
jufflv  held  in  the  higheft  effimation  :  M.  Boffuet 
bifhop  of  Meaux  ;  a  whole  length  figure  Handing,  a 
middling  fized  upright  plate,  from  Rigaud  :  and 
Samuel  Bernard  ;  a  whole  length  figure  fitting  in  a 
chair,  a  large  upright  plate.  The  firft  impreffions 
of  the  laft  are,  before  the  words  Cotifeiller  d'Etat  were 
inferted  upon  the  plate. 

DREUX,  a  town  in  the  Me  of  France,  remarkable 
for  its  antiquities;  and  for  the  battle  which  was 
fought  in  December  1562  between  the  Papifts  and 
the  Proteffants,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated. 
Some  think  it  took  its  name  from  the  priefts  of  Gaul, 
called  the  Druids,  in  the  times  of  Paganifm.  It  con- 
fiffs  of  two  pari  flies,  St  Stephen’s  and  Notre  Dame, 
called  the  great  church,  which  is  pretty  well  built.  It 
is  feated  011  the  river  Blaife,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 
on  which  is  a  ruined  caftle.  E.  Long.  1.  27.  N,  Lat! 
48.  44. 

.  HRIEPER,  or  Dnieper,  a  river  of  Ruftia,  which 
rifes  in  the  foreft  of  Voikonfki,  near  the  fource  of  the 
Volga,  about  100  miles  from  Smolenfko.  It  paffes  by 
Smolenfko  and  Mohilef,  feparates  the  Ukraine  from 
Poland,  flows  by  Kiof,  and  falls  into  the  Black  fea  be- 
t'A  een  Otzakof  and  Kinburn.  By  the  acquifition  of 
the  province  of  Mohilef,  its  whole  courfe  is  now  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  Ruffian  territories.  It  begins  to  be 
navigable  at  a  little  difiance  above  Smolenfko,  though 
T  t  in 
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ib.«  of  ^  u  u  6  »f «»;«*'£  "’^S o^^ulf St S«“ • 

town,  that  the  goods  tauft  be  tranfpoited  upon  rafts  focthtate^he  m  ^  ^  ^  ^  In  the  blood-vef- 

and  fmall  flat-bottomecPboats.  r  Lu  ™hrre  all  mud  be  kept  fluid  in  order  to  proper 

DRIFT,  in  Navigation  the  angle  wh.ch  he  line  of  feh  '  Jere  all  mult  be  P  ^  ^on, 

a  (hip’s  motion  makes  with  the  neareft  meridian,  w  hen  mixture,  arinx  .^ . . ......  .^mnnv  or  too  much 


Drink. 


a  lhip  s  motion  mahci  wn.u  '  ,  . 

(he  drives  with  her  fide  to  the  wind  and  waves,  and  is 
not  governed  by  the  power  of  the  helm  :  it  alio  im¬ 
plies  the  diftance  which  the  (hip  drives  on  that  line. 

A  (hip’s  way  is  only  called  dr, ft  1.1  a  (form  ;  and 
then  when  it  blows  fo  vehemently  as  to  prevent  her 
from  carrying  any  fail,  or  at  leaf!  reftra.ns  her  to  fuch 
a  portion  of  fail  as  may  be  neceffary  to  keep  her  fuffi- 
ciently  inclined  to  one  fide,  that  (he  may  not  be  d.f- 
mafted  by  her  violent  labouring  produced  by  the  tur¬ 
bulence  of  the  fea.  , 

Drift,  in  mining,  a  paffage  cut  out  under  the  earth 

betwixt  (haft  and  (haft,  or  turn  and  turn  ;  or  a  pallage 
or  way  wrought  under  the  earth  to  the  end  of  a  meer 

of  ground,  or  part  of  a  meer.  .  , 

DRiFT-Sail,  a  fail  ufed  under  water,  veered  out  right 
a-head  by  (heets,  as  other  fails  are.  It  ferves  to  keep 
the  (hip’s  head  right  upon  the  fea  in  a  dorm,  and  to 
hinder  her  from  driving  too  faft  in  a  current. 

DRILL,  in  Mechanics,  a  fmall  inftrument  for  ma¬ 
king  fuch  holes  as  punches  will  not  conveniently  ferve 
for.  Drills  are  of  various  fizes,  and  are  chiefly  ufed 

by  fmiths  and  turners.  .  .  „  _ 

Drill,  or  Drill-Box,  a  name  given  to  an  inftrument 
for  (owing  land  in  the  new  method  of  horfehoeing 
hufbandry.  See  Agriculture  Index.  _ 

DniLL-Sowing,  a  method  of ■  lowing  g-»n -  feed 
of  any  kind,  fo  that  it  may  all  be  at  a  proper  dept 
th-  earth,  which  is  neceffary  to  its  producing  health¬ 
ful  and  vigorous  plants.  For  this  purpofe  a  variety  of 
drill  ploughs  have  been  invented  and  recommended. 
See  Agriculture  Index 

DRILLING  is  popularly  ufed  for  exerc.fing  fol- 
fliers.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  French  drille, 

—  ctapa  b,  Mu,,.y 

in  the  14th  edit,  of  i Syjl.  Veget.  to  Winteraj  which 

^DRlNK^a  part  of  our  ordinary  food  in  a  liquid 

f°rThe  generaTufe  of  drink  is  to  fupply  fluid  ;  facili¬ 
tate  folution  j  in  confequence  of  that,  to  expede  the  eva¬ 
cuation  of  the  ftomach,  and  promote  the  progrefs  of 
the  aliment  through  the  inteftines :  for,  by  the  con- 
traftion  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  ftomach,  the 
pylorus  is  drawn  up,  and  nothing  but  fluid  can  pafs  ; 
wdiich  by  its  bulk,  makes  a  hurried  progrefs  through 

ftool  as  lefs  then  can  be  abforbed  by  the  latteals 
Hence  a  large  quantity  of  common  water  has  been 
found  purgative  ;  and,  ceteris  panhus,  that  aliment 
which  fs  accompanied  with  the  large  ft  proportion  of 
drink,  makes  the  larged  evacuation  by  ftool  Here  a 
queftion  has  arifen,  about  where  ^e  fe^ulent 
the  aliment  is  firft  remarkably  collefted.  It  1  com 
monly  thought  to  be  in  the  great  guts  :  but  undoubt- 
TdW  ft  often  begins  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum, 
■  especially  when  fhe  drink  is  in  a  fmall  proportion,  and 
Ten  thf  progrefs  of  the  aliment  >s  flow  i  for  w h- the 


mixture,  arinu  mcicdica  b  * 

by  its  bulk,  without  concomitant  acrimony  or  too  much 
elafticity,  and  fo  ftrength  and  ofcillatory  motion  :  hence 
drink  contributes  to  fanguification,  as  fometimes  food 
gives  too  denfe  a  nutriment  to  be  afled  upon  by  the 
folids ;  and  hence  alfo  we  can  fee  how  drink  promotes 
the  fecretions.  Thefe  are  the  effefts  of  drink  in  gene- 
ral :  but  what  has  been  faid  mull  be  taken  with  iome 
limitations ;  for  the  more  liquid  the  food,  it  is  (ooner 
evacuated,  and  lefs  nourifhment  is  extradled.  Hence 
drink  is,  in  fome  degree,  oppofed  to  nourifhment ;  and 
fo,  cceteris  paribus,  thofe  who  ufe  lead  drink  are  molt 

nounftied.  of  drink  above  mentioned  are  produ¬ 

ced  by  Ample  water  ;  and  it  may  be  faid,  that  other 
liquors  are  fit  for  drink  in  proportion  to  the  water  they 
contain.  Water,  when  ufed  as.  drink  is  often  im¬ 
pregnated  with  vegetable  and  farinaceous  jubilances  , 
but,  as  drinks,  thefe  impregnations  are  of  little  conie- 
quence  :  they  add,  indeed,  a  little  nounftiment  ;  but 
this  is  not  to  be  regarded  in  a  healthy  date.  Some¬ 
times  we  impregnate  water  with  the  fruBus  acido-dul- 
ces;  and  then,  indeed,  it  acquires  other  qualities,  of 
confiderable  ufe  in  the  animal  economy.  All  drinks, 
however,  may  be  reduced  to  two  heads  :  firft,  pure 
water,  or  where  the  additional  fubftances  give  no  ad¬ 
ditional  virtue  ;  fecondly,  the  farmentat*.  Of  the  firft 
we  have  already  fpoken  ;  and  the  latter  have  no  only 
the  qualities  of  the  firft,  but  alfo  qualities  peculiar  to 

themfelves.  .  .  t 

Fermented  liquors  are  more  or  lefs  poignant  to  the 
tafte,  and  better  calculated  to  quench  tjurft.  I  h>r* 
may  be  owing  to  various  caufes  :  Firft,  To  dcfed  of 
fluid  in  the  fyftem,  which  occafions  a  fcanty  fecretion  in 
the  mouth,  fauces,  and  ftomach  j  the  drynefs  of  the 
mouth  and  fauces  will  alfo  in  this  cafe  be  increafed  by 
their  continual  expofure  to  the  perpetual  flux  and  reflux 
of  the  evaporating  air.  Secondly,  Th.rft  depends  on  a 
large  proportion  of  folid  vifcid  food.  Thirdly,  On  an 
alkalefcent  aliment,  efpecially  if  it  has  attained  any 
thing  of  the  putrefaflive  taint.  Fourthly,  9”  the  "eat 
of  the  fyftem  5  but  this  feems  to  operate  in  the  fame 
manner' as  the  firft  caufe,  giving  a  fenfe  of  drynefs  from 
its  diffipation  ofthe  fluids.  The  fermented  liquors  are 
peculiary  adapted  for  obviating  all  thefe  caufes  ,  fti- 
mulating  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  ftomach,  to  throw 
out  the  laliva  and  gaftric  liquor  by  their  PO'guancy  . 
by  their  acefcency  they  are  fitted  to  deftroy  alkalefcent 
acrimony,  to  quench  third  from  that  caufe:  by  their 

fluidity  they  dilute  vifcid  food  ;  though  here,  indeed, 
they  anfwer  no  better  than  common  water.  In  two 
wSs  they  promote  the  evacuation  by  ftool,  and  pro¬ 
grefs  through  the  inteftines  :  firft,  by  their  fluidity  and 
bulk :  fecondly,  by  their  acefcency,  which,  uniting 
with  the  bile,  forms  the  peculiar  ftimulus  formerly  men¬ 
tioned.  Carried  into  the  blood-veffels,  in  fo  far  as 
they  retain  any  of  the  faline  nature,  they  Annulate  the 
excretories,  and  promote  urine  and  fweat }  correfting 
thus  alkalefcency,  not  only  by  mixture,  but  diffipation 

Of  fa-w* 
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have  only  mentioned  thefe  qualities,  reje&ing  their  nu¬ 
tritious  virtue,  which  certainly  ought  to  be  taken  in  ; 
though  by  expediting  the  evacuation  by  (tool  they  make 
lefs  of  the  nutritious  parts  of  the  aliment  to  be  taken 
up,  and  by  flimulating  the  excretories  make  thefe  nu¬ 
tritious  parts  to  be  for  a  fhorter  time  in  the  fyftem. 
All  thefe  and  many  more  effects  arife  from  fermenteS 
liquors.  Their  acefcency  fometimes  promotes  the  dif- 
eafe  of  acefcency,  by  increafing  that  of  vegetables,  a&- 
mg  as  a  ferment,  and  fo  producing  flatulency,  purging, 
cholera,  & c.  :  fo  that,  with  vegetable  aliment,  as  little 
drink  is  neceflary,  the  moft  innocent  is  pure  water;  and 
it  is  only  with  animal  food  that  fermented  liquors  are 
neceflary.  In  warmer  climates,  fermentatce  would  feem 
neceflary  to  obviate  alkalefcency  and  heat.  But  it 
fhould  be  confidered,  that  though  fermented  liquors 
contain  .an  acid,  yet  they  alfo  contain  alcohol  ;  which, 
though  it  adds  ftimulus  to  the  ftomach,  yet  is  extreme¬ 
ly  hurtful  in  the  warmer  climates,  and  wherever  alka¬ 
lefcency  prevails  in  the  fyftem.  Nature  in  thefe  cli¬ 
mates  has  given  men  an  appetite  for  water  impregnated 
with  acid  fruits,  e.g.  fherbet :  but  the  ufe  of  this  needs 
caution,  as  in  thefe  countries  they  are  apt  to  fhun  ani¬ 
mal  food,  ufing  too  much  of  the  vegetable,  and  often 
thus  caufing  dangerous  refrigerations,  choleras,  diar¬ 
rhoeas,  &c. 

Of  varieties  of  fermented  liquors.  We  ftiall  only 
mention  here  the  chief  heads  on  which  thefe  varieties 
depend,  Firft,  They  are  owing  to  the  quality  of  the 
fubjeft,  as  more  or  lefs  vifcid  ;  and  to  its  capacity  alfo 
of  undergoingan  a&ive  fermentation,  although  perhaps 
the  more  vifcid  be  more  nutritious.  Hence  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  ales  and  wines  ;  by  the  firft  meaning  fer¬ 
mented  liquors  from  farinacca ,  by  the  fecond  from  the 
fruits  of  plants.  It  depends,  fecondly,  On  the  acerbity, 
acidity,  nature, pand  maturation,  of  the  fruit.  Thirdly, 
The  variety  depends  on  the  conduft  of  the  fermentation. 

In  general,  fermentation  is  progreffive,  being  at  firft 
aflive  and  rapid,  detaching  the  fixed  air  or  gas  fyl- 
vejlre,)  at  the  fame  time  acquiring  more  acid  than  be¬ 
fore.  Thefe  qualities  of  flatulency  and  acidity  remain 
for  fome  time  :  but  as  the  fermentation  goes  on,  the 
liquor  becomes  more  perfeft,  no  air  is  detached,  and 
alcohol  is  produced  ;  fo  that  fermented  liquors  differ 
according  to  the  progrefs  of  the  fermentation,  and  have 
different  effe&s  on  the  fyftem.  When  fermentation  is 
flopped  before  it  comes  to  maturity,  though  naturally 
it  proceeds  in  this  way,  yet  by  addition  of  new  fer¬ 
ment  it  may  again  be  renewed  with  a  turbid  inteftine 
motion. 

DRIVERS,  among  fportfmen,  a  machine  for  driv¬ 
ing  pheafant  powts,  confifting  of  good  ftrong  ofier 
wands,  fuch  as  the  balketmakers  ufe  ;  thefe  are  to  be 
fet  in  a  handle,  and  twifted  or  bound  with  fmall  ofiers 
in  two  or  three  places.  With  this  inftrument  the  fportf- 
man  drives  whole  eyes  of  young  powts  into  his  nets. 

See  the  next  article. 

DRIVING,  among  fportfmen,  a  method  of  taking 
pheafant  powts.  It  is  thus  :  The  fportman  finds  out 
the  haunts  of  thefe  birds ;  and  having  fixed  his  nets 
there,  he  calls  upon  them  together  by  a  pheafant  call, 
imitating  the  voice  of  the  dam;  after  this  he  makes  a 
.noife  with  his  driver,  which  will  make  them  run  a 
little  .way  forward  in  a  clufter  ;  and  this  he  is  to  re¬ 
peat  till  he  has  made  fure  of  them,  which  an  expert 
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fportfman  never  fails  to  do,  by  driving  them  into  his  Driving 
nets.  11 

Driving,  in  Metallurgy ,  is  faid  of  lilver,  when,  in  , 
the  operation  of  refining,  the  lead  being  burnt  away, 
the  remaining  copper  rifes  upon  its  furface  in  red  fiery 
bubbles. 

Driving,  in  the  fea  language,  is  faid  of  a  (hip,  when 
an  anchor  being  let  fall  will  not  hold  her  faft,  nor  pre¬ 
vent  her  failing  away  with  the  wind  or  tide.  The  beft 
help  in  this  cafe  is  to  let  fall  more  anchors,  or  to  veer 
out  mqre  cable  ;  for  the  more  cable  ftie  has  out,  the 
fafer  (he  rides.  When  a  ftiip  is  a-hull  or  a-try,  they 
fay  ftie  drives  to  leeward. 

DROGHEDA,  by  the  Englifh  called  <Tredahy  a 
town  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Leinfter  and  county 
of  Lowth,  and  fituated  on  the  bay  of  the  fame  name, 
in  W.  Long.  6.  17.  N.  Lat.  53.  45.  It  was  formerly 
very  remarkable  for  its  fituation  and  ftrength.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  it  wras  much  diftinguifhed  by  the  old 
Englifh  monarchs.  Edward  II.  granted  it  a  market 
and  fair  ;  and  to  thefe  were  added  other  great  privi¬ 
leges  in  fucceeding  ages,  particularly  the  right  of  coin¬ 
age.  It  was  bravely  defended  againft  the  rebels  in 
1641.  After  the  ceflation  of  arms  it  was  taken  by  the 
duke  of  Ormond  and  the  earl  of  Inchiquin  ;  but  was 
retaken  by  Cromwell  in  1649.  At  this  time  it  fuffered 
fo  much,  that  for  a  long  time  after  it  remained  almoft 
in  ruins,  The  buildings  were  exceedingly  {battered  ; 
and  the  town  being  taken  by  ftorm,  not  only  the  gar- 
rifon,  but  the  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  moftly  put  to  the  fword.  By  degrees,  however, 
it  recovered,  and  is  at  prefent  a  large  and  populous 
place.  It  is  a  town  and  county  ;  and  as  fuch  fends  two 
reprefentatives  to  parliament.  It  has  a  great  fhare  of 
inland  trade,  and  an  advantageous  commerce  with 
England  ;  and  though  the  port  is  but  indifferent  and 
narrow  at  its  entrance,  with  a  bar  over  which  fhips  of 
burden  cannot  pafs  but  at  high  water,  yet  a  great  deal 
of  bufinefs  is  done  ;  fo  that,  from  a  low  and  declining 
port,  it  is  now  become  rich  and  thriving, 

Drogheda  is  perhaps  one  of  the  ftrongeft  inftances 
than  can  be  mentioned  of  the  ineftimable  benefit  of  a 
river  in  any  degree  navigable  ;  for  though  the  Boyne 
is  not  capable  of  carrying  veffels  bigger  than  barges 
or  pretty  large  boats,  yet  the  conveniency  that  this  af¬ 
fords  of  conveying  coals  by  water  carriage  through  a 
great  extent  of  country,  introduced  a  correfpondence 
between  this  place  and  Wffiitehaven  in  Cumberland,  to 
which  the  revival  of  its  commerce  has  been  in  a  great 
ineafure  owing. 

DROI  TWITCH,  a  town  of  ^Worcefterfliire  in 
England,  noted  for  excellent  white  fait  made  from  the 
fait  fprings  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  fends  two  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament.  W.  Long.  2.  16.  N.  Lat.  C2.  20. 

DROMEDARY,  See  Camelus,  Mammalia 
Index, 

DROMORE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Down..  It  is  a  very  ancient  town,  and  the  feat  of  a 
bifhopric.  The  fee  was  founded  by  St  Colman  in  the 
6th  century.  It  was  refounded  by  King  James  I.  who, 
by  his  charters  (now  preferved  in  the  Rolls  office)  grant¬ 
ed  it  very  great  and  uncommon  privileges.  Among 
other  marks  of  royal  favour,  he  diftinguifhes  the  bi- 
ffiops.of  this  fee  by  the  ftyle  of  “  A.  B.  by  Divine 
Providence  bifhop  of  Dromore  whereas  all  other 
T  t  2  .  biffiops 
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Dror.e.  bilhops  in  Ireland,  except  thofe  of  Meath  and  Kildare, 
f  are  ftyled,  44  by  Divine  PermifTion.”  i  bts  iee,  al- 
though  the  leaft  in  its  extent,  is  fo  complete  and  per- 
feil  in  its  endowment  and  jurifdiftion,  that  it  need  not 
envy  the  grcateft  and  mod  opulent. 

DRONE,  a  kind  of  large  bees  which  make  their 
appearance  in  hives  about  the  month  of  May,  but  never 
work  nor  prepare  any  honey  :  and  are  at  laft  all  killed 
by  the  reft.  Under  the  article  Bee,  N  20  e t  fcq.  we 
have  given  an  account  of  the  experiments  of  Mefirs 
Dcbraw  and  Schirach  concerning  thefe  animals  :  but 
in  a  Treatife  upon  Bees  and  their  Managenftnt  by  l\lr 
Bonner  near  Berwick  on  Tweed,  who  has  made  the 
management  of  bees  his  dudy  for  a  great  number  of 
Years,"  this  author  diffents  from  the  opinions  of  the 
above-mentioned  gentlemen  for  the  following  reafons, 
which  we  diall  give  in  his  own  words.  Having  men¬ 
tioned  the  opinions  of  Mr  Debraw  concerning  the  Uttie 
drones  mentioned  in  the  article  above  mentioned,  he 

proceeds  thus :  ,  .  r  1 

“  1.  Can  it  be  thought  that  the  prying  eyes  of  mul¬ 
titudes  in  many  generations  diould  have  efcaped  feeing 
thole  little  drones  (they  being,  according;  to  his  ac¬ 
count,  vallly  numerous )  thrud  their  podenor  parts  in¬ 
to  the  cells  ?  Yet  none  ever  faw  them  do  it  except 
himfelf ",  while  many  have  fecn  the  queen  do  it,  though 

but  a  fmele  bee.  .  .  i  i  •  j 

«  2.  It  is  well  known  the  queen  is  very  long  behind 

the  wings,  wife  nature  having  made  her  fo,  in  order 
s  n  •  k*.  . n-  nnfl prior  nart  into  the  cells, 


all  her  bees  out,  and  diook  them  into  a  tub  full  of  wa  _ 

ter,  and  recovered  them  gradually  ;  and  when  recover-  “ 
ing,  I  preffed  every  one  of  them,  in  order  to  iee  it  i 
could  find  any  of  thofe  little  drones,  but  could  not 
find  one;  but  all  and  every  one  of  them  had l  dings  ; 
they  were  in  number  3coo.  After  which  I  fearched 
the  hive  I  took  them  out  of,  and  cut  out  all  her  combs 
that  had  eggs  iu  them,  and  found  they  had  new  laid 
eces,  four  days  old  eggs,  and  maggots  in  them.  1 
then  recovered  the  queen  and  all  the  bees,  and  put  in 
the  fame  hive  again,  which  had  not  an  egg  ui  her  now, 
and  waited  other  twenty  days,  and  faw  her  in  fine  days 
working  very  well ;  a  fine  indication  £he  was  breeding 
again.  I  then  turned  her  up,  and  cut  out  one  of  her 
brood  combs,  and  faw  in  it  new  laid  eggs,  four  days 
old  eggs,  and  maggots  and  fome  young  almoft  fit  tor 

emerging  out  of  their  cells. 

««  The  very  fame  day  I  made  a  further  experiment : 

I  had  a  hive  which  I  faw  had  fome  brood  combs  in 
her,  but  file  had  not  had  a  large  drone  for  four  weeks 
before  in  her-,  (he  had  not  above  500  bees  in  her, 
which  favoured  me,  becauie  few  in  number.  I  took 
the  hive  into  a  clofe  place  in  my  boufe,  m  cruet 
that  not  a  Angle  bee  fhould  efcape  me  ;  I  then  took 
all  the  bees  out  of  her,  and  immerfed  them  111  wa¬ 
ter  ;  and  when  recovering,  I  preffed  every  one  ot 
them,  and  each  bee  had  a  fling,  as  11.  the  former  ex- 

"bink  the  above  experiments  may  fatisfy  any 
.  1  m _  f.i^k  thino  in  hems? 


Droae. 


the  wings,  wife  nature  having  made  her  fo,  in  order  «  ,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  in  being 

that  fire  might  thrud  her  pollerior  part  into  the  cell,  J  d  ^  uniefs  in  Mr  Debraw’s  brain.  And 
and  vet  her  wings  fcarcely  touch  them,  nor  receive  a^  ^  ^  L  „or,  finrl  ct -in  a  fmall  fwarm 

j  -  .  -  °  r  r  1  r  ’ _  * _ _ -  rlrntlPC  h  il  fl 


the  lead  injury.  If  thefe  imaginary  little  drones  had 
to  thruft  their  pofterior  parts  into  the  cells  in  the  lame 
manner  as  the  queen,  certainly  their  wings  would  have 
been  made  in  the  fame  manner  (hort,_and  their  potte- 
rior  parts  long  and  taper,  which  is  not  the  cafe. 
Whereas  were  a  bee  of  any  kind  (the  queen  excepted) 
to  thruil  its  hinder  part  into  a  common  cell,  its  wings 
or  coats  would  come  over  its  head,  and  be  antic-hke 
and  injure  both  them  and  its  body.  Befides,  I  fcarcely 
think  they  could  get  into  the  common  cells  that  way 

at  any  rate  for  want  of  room. 

»  ..  Mr  Debraw  grants,  that  without  a  queen  or 
eggs^bees  will  not  begin  to  work,  as  well  knowing 


they  cannot  propagate  their  fpecies  without  her  ;  and 
vet  he  fays,  thole  bees  which  wanted  little  drones  be¬ 
gan  to  work,  and.  the  queen  laid  eggs,  and  all  went 
forward,  till  they  were  not  impregnated,  and  then  they 
gave  over  work,  and  deferted  the  hive.  Certainly  thofe 
fagacious  creatures  would  have  been  as  fenlible  that 
they  wanted  drones  at  the  very  fird,  when  they  were 
put  into  the  hive,  and  that  they  could  not  do  without 
them  as  they  are  fenfible  when  they  want  a  queen,  and 
that  it  is  needlefs  to  begin  work  without  her  ;  and  it 
jpoht  be  added,  that  two  different  kinds  of  drones  in 
one  hive  does  not  appear  to  be  probable,  or  ferve  any 

end*  '  • 

“  But  I  ftiill  narrate  fome  of  my  own  experiments  on 

that  head,  which  will  put  it,  I  hope  beyond  difpute  : 
On  September  ill,  I  had  a  hive  breeding  faff  ;  I  took 
out  all  her  bees  (among  which  were  only  four  large 
drones,  which  I  killed),  and  I  put  them  in  a  hive  that 
had  nothing  in  her  but  empty  combs  :  I  waited  ten 
days,  when,  by  looking  between  the  combs  I -faw  her 
hale  new  fealed  up  maggots  in  her  cells.  I  then  took 


if  Mr  Debraw,  who  can  find  57  -in  a 
of  bees,  will  fend  me  the  odd  feven,  I  will  fend  him 
one  of  my  bell  hives  for  them,  and  he  will  fcarcely 
think  he  is  ill  paid.  I  add,  I  never  faw  a  hive,  in 
fpring,  however  few  bees  in  her,  but  (lie  bied  fome,  1 
(he  had  a  queen,  though  to  be  fure  few  in  proportion 

t0  By1" this  time  the  reader  will  be  very  ready,  no 
doubt,  to  afk  me  the  ufe  of  the  drones.  I  beg  to  be 
excufed  on  that  head,  as  I  have  not  the  lead  idea  of 
their  ufe  in  a  hive;  they  do  not  fecundate  the | 
for  (lie  can  lay  and  breed  too  though  (lie  never  lee 
them.  Their  heat  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  ne- 
ceffary  for  hatching  the  young,  as  they  are _  moft- 
ly  hatched  before  any  are  bred  in  a  hive  ;  and  when 
drones  are  in  the  hive,  the  weather  is  lo  warm  and 
fo  many  common  bees  in  it,  that  they  appear  to  have 
rather  too  much  heat,  by  their  lying  out  of  the  hives 

°ft»ni  have  many  times  had  good  hives  with  few  or  no 
drones  in  them  all  the  year  ;  and  Keys  is  quite  wrong 
when  he  fays  a  top  fwarm  will  not  do  without  d.ones 
in  her  ;  for  I  am  politive  to  the  contiary,  as  in  the 
fummer  1785  I  took  off  four  fwarms  of  mine  own  in 
one  day  with  not  a  Tingle  drone  in  any  of  them,  and 
they  ail  throve  well,  and  bued  drones  m  themlelves 

about  four  weeks  after.  -  ,  ,  are 

“  Although  I  cannot  fay  what  ufe  the  drones  are 
of  to  a  hive  (unlefs  it  be  to  help  away  with  a  great 
deal  of  her  honey,  which  they  are  very  good  at),  yet 
the  bed  hives  have  them  fooneft  111  the  year  they  ge¬ 
nerally  appearing  in  fuch  about  the  latter  end  of  May, 

at  which  time  I  give  them  all  the  affiftance  I  can.  The 
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kill  them  is  thus  :  They  pull  and  bite  them  rical  figure 


way  they 

with  their  teeth,  and  fling  them  alfo.  I  have  feen 
great  havock  make  of.  them  in  one  day,  as  appeared  by 
their  lying  dead  before  the  door  of  the  hive.  But  their 
mod  effectual  way  of  killing  them  is  their  banifhing 
them  from  the  honeycombs;  upon  which  the  drones 
betake  themfelves  to  the  under  edges  of  the  hives  in 
great  numbers,  and  to  the  board  the  hive  Hands  on  ; 
and  fometimes,  though  rare,  I  have  even  feen  them 
come  to  the  outfide  of  the  hive,  and  cluffer  there  about 
the  bulk  of  a  man’s  hand.  When  they  are  banifhed 
thus,  they  are  very  dull  and  lifelcfs  :  and  I  have  lifted 
up  a  hive  from  the  board,  and  there  they  would  have 
been  fitting  clofe  on  it,  with  fcarcely  three  or  four 
common  bees  among  them  ;  and  I  have  trod  to  death 
40  or  more  at  a  time. 

“  We  may  now  take  a  view  of  the  difadvantages  at¬ 
tending  the  old,  and  alfo  Mr  Debraw’s  principles  on 
bees,  were  they  true  ;  and  next  fee  how  a  hive  of  bees 
may  be  prefeived  from  coming  to  ruin,  according  to 
my  fentiments  on  them. 

“  1.  The  old  principles  on  bees  fay,  that  without  a 
queen  or  royal  cell  be  in  a  hive,  it  will  come  to  ruin. 

<£  2.  Mr  Debraw’s  principles  fay,  that  without  little 
drones  be  in  a  hive  it  will  come  to  ruin. 

“  3.  I  fay,  if  a  hive  have  only  new  laid  eggs  in  her 
(which  may  be  eafily  got  the  greateil  part  of  the.  year, 
in  cafe  (lie  have  none  of  her  own)  and  common  bees, 
die  will  find  herfelf  a  queen,  and  fo  thrive. 

“  According  to  the  old  principles,  it  is  eafily  feen 
that,  in  cafe  a  hive  lofe  her  queen,  when  there  is  no 
royal  cell  in  her,  and  no  queen  can  be  got  to  put  to  her 
(neither  of  which  can  be  expedled  but  in  June  and 
July),  (lie  is  entirely  ruined. 

“  According  to  the  Frenchman’s  fcheme,  there  mull 
be  drones  in  a  hive  at  all  times  of  the  year  to  fecun¬ 
date  the  eggs,  other  wife-  the  hive  is  ufelefs.  Stippoling 
his  fentiments  to  be  true  (which,  however,  can  by  no 
means  be  admitted,  feeing  there  is  no  fucli  thing  as 
little  drones),  how  perplexed  would  the  owner  be  to 
know  when  there  were  little  drones  in  the  hive  !  When 
he  wanted  to  make  an  artificial  fwarm,  he  might  bring 
off  a  queen  and  common  bees  with  her  ;  but  how  fhould 
he  come  to  kno.v  whether  there  were  any,  or  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity,  of  little  drones  among  them,  as  they 
cannot  be  diffinguifhed  from  the  commons  but  by  im- 
merfion  and  preffure,  which  would  be  intolerably 
troublefome,  and  next  to  killing  the  bees,  and  not  at 
all  praxfficable  ?  All  that  could  be  done  would  be  to 
hope  the  beff,  that  there  were  little  drones  in  her  at 
any  time  of  the  year. 

“  I  fay,  if  a  queen  die  in  a  hive,  and  that  hive  have 
fome  new-laid  eggs  in  her,  or  fome  put  to  her,  in  cafe 
(he  have  none  of  her  own,  fhe  will  nourifh  up  fome 
of  thefe  eggs  to  be  a  queen  to  herfelf  :  and  alfo  by 
taking  out  a  queen  and  fome  commons  out  of  a  hive 
(without  a  fingle  drone,  large  or  fmall),  and  put¬ 
ting  them  in  an  empty  hive,  will  make  a  fwarm,  and 
the  old  hive. will  breed  herfelf  a  queen  again,  if  (he 
have  eggs  in  her.” 

DzoNE-F/y ,  a  two-winged  infeft,  extremely  like  the 
common  drone  bee,  whence  alfo  the  name. 

DROPS,  in  Meteorology ,  fmall  fpherical  bodies 
which  the  particles  of  fluids  fpontaneoufly  form  them¬ 
felves  into  when  let  fall  from  any  height.  The  fphe- 
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the  Newtonian  philofophers  demonffrate 
to  be  the  effeft  of  corpufcular  attra&ion  ;  for  cortli- 
dering  that  the  attra&ive  force  of  one  fingle  particle 
of  a  fluid  is  equally  exerted  to  an  equal  diftance,  it 
muff  follow  that  other  fluid  particles  are  on  every  fide 
drawn  to  it,  and  will  therefore  take  their  places  at  an 
equal  diftance  from  it,  and  confequently  form  a  round 
fuperficies.  See  the  article  Attraction,  Fluid, 
and  Rain. 

Drops,  in  Medicine ,  a  liquid  remedy,  the  dofe  of 
which  is  eftimated  by  a  certain  number  of  drops. 

Englijh  Drops,  ( Gut  tee  Ar.glicanccy )  a  name  given  to 
a  chemical  preparation  effeemed  of  great  virtue  againll 
vapours  and  lethargic  affeftions,  and  purchafed  at 
5<cool.  by  King  Charles  II.  from  the  inventor  Dr  God¬ 
dard.  The  medicine  appeared  to  be  only  a  fpirit  drawn 
by  the  retort  from  raw  filk,  and  afterwards  rectified 
with  oil  of  cinnamon,  or  any  other  effential  oil  ;  and 
was  in  reality  no  better  than  the  common  lal  volatile 
oleofum,  or  any  of  the  volatile  fpirits  impregnated  with 
an  effential  oil,  except  that  it  was  lefs  diiagreeable  than 
any  of  them  to  the  tafle. 

DROPSY,  in  Medicine ,  an  unnatural  colle&ion  of 
water  in  any  part  of  the  body.  See  Medicine  Index . 

DROPWORT.  See  Filipendula,  Botany  Index. 

Water-DROPwoRT .  See  Oenanthe,  Botany 
DROSERA,  ros  solis,  or  Sun-Dew .  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index . 

DROWNING,  fignifies  the  extinction  of  life  by  a 
total  immerfion  in  water. 

In  fome  refpeCts,  there  feems  to  be  a  great  fimila- 
rity  between  the  death  occafioned  by  immerfion  in  wa¬ 
ter,  and  that  by  ffrangulation,  fuffocation  by  fixed 
air,  apoplexies,  epilepfies,  fudden  faintings,  violent 
fliocks  of  electricity,  or  even  violent  falls  and  bruifes.^ 
Phyficians,  however,  are  not  agreed  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  injury  done  to  the  animal  fyfiem  in  any 
or  all  of  thefe  accidents.  It  is  indeed  certain,  that  in 
all  the  cafes  above  mentioned,  particularly  in  drown- 
ing,  there  is  very  often  fuch  a  fufpenfion  of  the  vital 
powers  as  to  us  hath  the  appearance  of  a  total  extinc¬ 
tion  of  them  ;  while  yet  they  may  be  again  fet  in  mo¬ 
tion,  and  the  perfon  reflored  to  life,  after  a  much  longer 
fubmerfion  than  hath  been  generally  thought  capable 
of  producing  abfolute  death.  It  were  to  be  wiihed, 
however,  that,  as  it  is  now  univerfally  allowed,  that 
drowning  is  only  a  fufpenfion  of  the  action  of  the  vi¬ 
tal  powers,  phyficians  could  as  unanimoufly  determine 
the  means  by  which  thefe  powers  are  fufpended  ;  be- 
caufe  on  a  knowledge  of  thefe  means,  the  methods  to 
be  ufed  for  recovering  drowned  perfons  muff  certainly 
depend. 

Dr  de  Haen,  who  hath  written  a  treatife  on  this 
fubjeCt,  aferibes  this  diverfity  of  opinion  among  the 
phyficians  to  their  being  fo  ready  to  draw  general  con- 
clufions  from  a  few7  experiments.  Some,  having  never 
found  water  in  the  lungs,  have  thought  that  it  never 


Drops 

li  . 

Drowning'. 


vas  there  and  others,  from  its  prefence,  have  drawn 


a  contrary  conclufion.  Some  have  aferibed  the  death 
which  happens  in  cafes  of  drowning  to  that  fpecies 
of  apoplexy  which  ariies  from  a  great  fulnefs  of  the 
ftomach.  But  this  opinion  our  author  rejects,  becanfe 
in  13  dogs  which  he  had  drowned  and  afterwards  dif¬ 
fered,  no  figns  of  fuch  a  fulnefs  appeared.  Another 
reafon  is  drawn  from  the  want  of  the  common  inarki 

of 
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Browning,  of  apoplexy  on  the  difleftion  of  the  brain,  and  from 
‘  -J‘  "v  the  adfcual  prefence  of  water  in  the  lungs.  He  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  death  of  drowned  perfons  happens 
in  confequence  of  water  getting  into  the  lungs,  and 
flopping  the  blood  in  the  arteries.  He  then  difcuffes 
the  quedion  how  far  the  blowing  of  air  into  the  lungs 
is  ufeful  in  recovering  drowned  people.  If  their  death 
is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  w^er  entering  the  lungs,  this 
practice,  he  obferves,  mufl  be  hurtful,  as  it  will  in- 
creafe  the  prefl'ure  on  the  blood-Veflels,  or  may  even 
force  the  water  into  them  ;  which,  on  the  authority 
of  Lewis’s  experiments,  he  alleges  is  poflible.  But,  in 
fpite  of  this  reafoning,  he  afferts,  that  from  experience 
it  has  been  found  ufeful.  He  allows,  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  fufpending  drowrted  people  by  the  feet  mufl  be 
hurtful,  by  determining  the  blood  too  much  to  the 
head  ;  but  he  obferves,  that  remedies  in  fome  refpe&s 
hurtful  may  be  ufed  when  the  advantages  derived  from 
them  preponderate  *,  and  is  of  opinion,  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  above  mentioned  may  be  ufeful  by  agitating  the 
vifcera  againfl  each  other,  and  thus  renewing  their  mo¬ 
tions.  Cutting  the  larynx  in  order  to  admit  air  more 
freely  to  the  lungs,  he  reckons  to  be  of  little  or  no 
life  ;  but  acknowledges,  however,  that  it  may  fome- 
times  prove  beneficial  on  account  of  the  irritation  occa- 
fioned  by  the  operation. 

Dr  Cullen,  in  his  Letter  to  Lord  Cathcart  concern¬ 
ing  the  recovery  of  perfons  drowned  and  feemingly 
<iead,  tells  us,  that  “  From  the  difle&ion  of  drowned 
men,  and  other  animals,  it  is  known,  that  very  often 
the  water  does  not  enter  into  the  cavity  of  the  lungs, 
nor  even  into  the  ftomach,  in  any  quantity  to  do  hurt 
to  the  fyflem  •,  and,  in  general,  it  is  known,  that,  in 
mod  cafes,  no  hurt  is  done  to  the  organization  of  the 
vital  paits.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  the  death 
which  enfues,  or  feems  to  enfue,  in  drowned  perfons, 
is  owing  to  the  floppage  of  refpiration,  and  to  the 
ceafing,  in  confequence,  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
whereby  the  body  lofes  its  heat,  and,  with  that,  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  vital  principle.” 

In  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxvi.  Mr  Hunter  gives  the 
following  theory.  The  lofs  of  motion  in  drowning 
feems  to  arife  from  the  lofs  of  refpiration  *,  and  the  im¬ 
mediate  edeft  this  has  upon  the  other  vital  motions  of 
the  animal,  at  lead  this  privation  of  breathing,  ap 


by  one  a&ion  air  was  thrown  into  the  lungs,  and  by  Drowning, 
the  other  the  air  was  fucked  out  which  had  been  *  -r— v~'w 
thrown  in  by  the  former,  without  mixing  them  toge¬ 
ther.  The  muzzle  of  thefe  bellows  was  fixed  into  the 
trachea  of  a  dog,  and  by  working  them  he  was  kept 
perfectly  alive.  While  this  artificial  breathing  was 
going  on,  the  dernum  was  taken  off,  fo  that  the  heart 
and  lungs  were  expofed  to  view.  The  heart  then  con¬ 
tinued  to  a£t  as  before,  only  the  frequency  of  its  ac¬ 
tion  was  greatly  increafed.  Mr  Hunter  then  dopped 
the  motion  of  the  bellowrs  \  and  obferved  that  the  con- 
tra£lion  of  the  heart  became  gradually  weaker  and  lefs 
frequent,  till  it  left  off  moving  altogether  *,  but  by  re¬ 
newing  the  operation,  the  motion  of  the  heart  alio  re¬ 
vived,  and  foon  became  as  drong  and  frequent  as  be¬ 
fore.  This  procefs  was  repeated  upon  the  fame  dog 
ten  times  }  fometimes  dopping  for  five,  eight,  or  ten 
minutes.  Mr  Hunter  obferved,  that  every  time  he 
left  off  working  the  bellows,  the  heart  became  ex¬ 
tremely  turgid  with  blood,  and  the  blood  in  the  left 
fide  became  as  dark  as  that  in  the  right,  which  was 
not  the  cafe  when  the  bellows  were  working.  Thefe 
fituations  of  the  animal,  he  obferves,  feem  to  be  ex¬ 
actly  fimilar  to  drowning. 

Dr  Edmund  Goodwyn,  in  a  treatife  lately  publifhed 
on  this  fubjeft,  has  endeavoured  to  afeertain  the  effe&s 
of  fubmerfion  upon  living  animals  in  a  more  accurate 
manner  than  had  hitherto  been  done.  His  fird  care 
was  to  determine  the  fymptoms  which  took  place  be¬ 
fore  death  ;  and  to  obferve  thefe,  he  procured  a  large 
glafs  bell  in  which  the  animals  were  to  be  immerfed. 

Having  inverted,  and  filled  this  with  water,  he  put  in¬ 
to  it  feveral  cats,  dogs,  rabbits,  and  fmaller  animals, 
confining  them  among  the  water  till  they  were  appa¬ 
rently  dead.  In  thefe  experiments  he  obferved,  that 
immediately  after  fubmerfion  the  pulfe  became  weak 
and  frequent  5  there  was  an  apparent  anxiety  about 
the  bread,  and  druggling  to  relieve  it.  In  thefe  drug¬ 
gies  the  animal  rofe  to  the  top  of  the  water,  throwing 
out  a  quantity  of  air  from  the  lungs.  After  this  the 
anxiety  increafes,  the  pulfe  becomes  weaker,  and  the 
druggies  more  violent  •,  he  rifes  again  to. the  .furface, 
thrown  out  more  air  from  the  lungs,  and  in  his  efforts 
to  infpire,  a  quantity  of  water  commonly  pafTes  into 
the  mouth.  The  {kin  about  the  face  and-  lips  then 


the  animal,  at  lealt  tms  privation  or  ureaumig,  ap-  ,r - r  «  fi. 

pears  to  be  the  fird  caufe  of  the  heart’s  motion  ceafing.,  becomes  blue,  the  pulfe  ceafes,  the  ^hinders  are  re- 
V  •  n  111  _ x _  i\/r-  T-T, lavpd  and  the  animal  falls  down  without  lenie  or  mo¬ 


lt  is  mod  probable,  therefore,  Mr  Hunter  obferves, 
that  the  redoration  of  breathing  is  all  that  is  neceflary 
to  redore  the  heart’s  motion  ;  for  if  a  fufficiency  of 
life  dill  remains  to  produce  that  efFeft,  we  may  fup- 
pofe  every  p3rt  equally  ready  to  move  the  very  indant 
in  which  the  a£ion  of  the  heart  takes  place,  their  ac¬ 
tions  depending  fo  much  upon  it.  What  makes  it  very 
probable,  that  the  principal  effeft  depends  upon  throw¬ 
ing  air  into  the  lungs,  is,  that  children  in  the  birth, 
when  too  much  time  has  been  fpent  after  the  lofs  of 
that  life  which  is  peculiar  to  the  foetus,  lofe  altogether 
the  difpofition  for  the  new  life.  In  fuch  cafes  there  is 
a  total  fufpenfion  of  the  a&ions  of  life  ;  the  child  re¬ 
mains  to  all  appearance  dead  *,  and  would  die,  if  air 
was  not  thrown  into  its  lungs,  and  the  fird  principle 
of  a&ion  by  that  means  reftored.  To  put  this  in  a 
clearer  right,  Mr  Hunter  gives  the  refult  of  fome  ex¬ 
periments  made  on  a  dog  in  17 55.-^  A  pair  of  double 
bellows  were  provided,  w7hich  were  fo  condrudled,  that 

I 


laxed,  and  the  animal  falls  down  without  fenfe  or  mo¬ 
tion.  On  difle&ing  the  bodies  of  drowned  animals,  our 
author  met  with  the  following  appearances:  1.  The 
external  furface  of  the  brain  w7as  darker,  but  the  vedels 
of  it  were  not  more  turgid  than  ufual,  nor  was  there 
any  appearance  of  extravafation.  2.  The  pulmonary 
arteries  and  veins  were  filled  with  black  blood,  and  the 
lungs  themfelves  contained  fome  frothy  liquor.  3.  Not- 
withdanding  thefe  fymptoms,  the  right  auricle  and 
ventricle  were  dill  contra&ing  and  dilating  ;  the  left 
finus  venofus  and  auricle  moving  feebly,  but  the  left 
ventricle  at  red.  4.  The  right  and  left  auricles  o*  the 
heait  the  right  ventricle,  and  the  left  finus  venofus, 
were  filled  with  black  blood;  but  the  laft  ventricle 
only  half  filled  with  the  fame,  and  a  quantity  of  the 
fame  black  blood  was  alfo  contained  in  the  fmaller 
branches  of  the  arteries  proceeding  from  the  left  ven- 

This  inveftigation  was  followed  by  a  rnofl  carefuj 
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and  ingenious  inquiry  concerning  the  caufes  of  the 
lymptoms  already  related.  To  find  out  whether  or 
not  the  entrance  of  water  into  the  lungs  was  the  caufe, 
or  whether  water  really  entered  the  lungs  in  thefe  cafes 
or  not,  he  drowned  feveral  .animals  among  ink  }  and 
by  infpecting  their  bodies,  found,  that  though  water 
really  did  enter,  it  was  in  fuch  fmall  quantity  that  it 
could  not  be  fuppofed  capable  of  producing  fuch  vio¬ 
lent  effe&s.  To  afcertain  this,  however,  more  exadl- 
ly  than  could  be  done  by  the  ink,  he  drowned  other 
animals  in  quickfilver  ;  which,  by  reafon  of  its  not  be¬ 
ing  mifcible  with  the  animal  fluids,  could  be  more  ac¬ 
curately  colledled.  By  thefe  it  appeared  that  no  more 
than  five  drachms  of  the  fluid  in  which  a  cat  was  im- 
merfed  entered  her  lungs  in  the  time  of  drowning  j 
and  to  determine  whether  or  not  this  could  be  the  oc- 
cafion  of  the  animal’s  death,  he  made  the  following 
experiment  :  Having  confined  a  cat  in  an  ere£t  pofture, 
he  made  a  fmall  opening  in  the  trachea,  by  cutting 
one  of  the  cartilaginous  rings  •,  and  through  this  open¬ 
ing  he  introduced  two  ounces  of  water  into  the  lungs. 
The  only  confequences  were  a  difficulty  of  breathing 
and  weak  pulfe  \  but  thefe  foon  abated,  and  it  lived  fe¬ 
veral  hours  afterwards  without  any  apparent  inconve¬ 
nience.  On  firangling  it  he  found  two  ounces  and  a 
half  of  wTater  in  the  lungs.  On  repeating  the  experi¬ 
ment  with  other  fluids,  he  found  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  alteration  in  the  pulfe  fomewhat  great¬ 
er  5  but  in  thefe  inftances  alfo  they  abated  in  a  few 
hours  ;  and  when  the  animals  were  ftrangled,  the  lungs 
were  found  to  contain  four  ounces  of  fluid. 

From  all  thefe  experiments  Dr  Goodwyn  draws  the 
following  conclufions  :  I.  46  A  fmall  quantity  of  fluid 
ufually  paffes  into  the  lungs  in  drowning.  2.  This 
water  enters  the  lungs  during  the  efforts  to  infpire  $ 
and  mixing  with  the  pulmonary  mucus,  occafions  the 
frothy  appearance  mentioned  by  authors.  3.  The 
whole  of  this  fluid  in  the  lungs  *is  not  fufficient  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  changes  that  take  place  in  drowning.  And 
hence  it  follows,  that  the  water  produces  all  the  chan¬ 
ges  that  take  place  in  drowning  indirectly ,  by  exclud¬ 
ing  the  atmofphcric  air  from  the  lungs.”  This  natu¬ 
rally  leads  to  an  inveftigation  of  the  ufes  of  refpiration, 
and  the  effe£ls  of  the  air  upon  the  blood  and  lungs  in 
that  a£lion,  which  our  author  traces  with  great  accu¬ 
racy  and  very  convincing  experiments.  He  begins 
with  attempting  to  determine  the  quantity  of  air  drawn 
in  at  each  infpiration,  with  the  proportional  quantity 
left  after  expiration.  The  experiments  by  which  he 
endeavoured  to  afcertain  thefe  quantities  feem  to  be 
more  uncertain  than  the  others,  as  indeed  there  are  not 
data  fufficient  for  them.  From  fuch  as  he  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  making,  however,  the  following  conclu¬ 
sions  were  deduced  :  I.  “  The  lungs  contain  109  cubic 
inches  of  air  after  a  complete  expiration  ;  and  this 
quantity  receives  an  additional  quantity  of  14  cubic 
inches  during  each  infpiration.  2.  The  dilatation  of 
the  lungs  after  expiration  is  to  their  dilatation  after 
infpiration  as  109  to  123.  3.  The  blood  circulates 

through  the  pulmonary  veffels  in  all  the  degrees  of  na¬ 
tural  refpiration.  4.  The  circulation  through  them, 
after  expiration,  is  fufficiently  free  to  keep  up  the  health 
of  the  fyftem.” 

The  lad  part  of  our  author’s  inquiry,  viz.  concern¬ 
ing  the  chemical  changes  produced  in  the  air  by  refpi¬ 


ration,  and  the  effe<Sls  of  the  air  upon  the  blood  itFelf,  T3rowning;^ 
falls  naturally  to  be  confidered  under  the  article  Re-  v ' 
spiration  :  fo  that  here  we  (hall  only  obferve  in  ge¬ 
neral,  that  his  experiments  evidently  (how  that  the 
difeafe  produced  by  drowning  arifes  entirely  from  the 
exclufion  of  the  atmofpheric  air  or  its  dephlogifticatcd 
part  j  for  which  rtafon  he  recommends  inflating  the 
lungs  with  that  kind  of  air  in  preference  to  any 
other. 

From  thefe  different  views  of  this  matter,  phyficians 
have  differed  confiderably  in  their  account  of  the  me¬ 
thods  to  be  followed  in  attempting  the  recovery  of 
drowned  perfons.  De  Haen  recommends  agitation  of 
all  kinds  'j  every  kind  of  flimulus  applied  to  the  mouth 
nofe,  and  return  *,  bleeding  ;  heat,  both  by  warm  clothes 
and  warm  water  ;  blowing  air  into  the  trachea  \  Simu¬ 
lants,  fuch  as  bliffers,  warm  allies,  &c.  applied  to  the 
head,  ankles,  thighs,  pit  of  the  fiomach,  and  other 
parts. 

Do&or  Cullen’s  obfervations  on  this  fubjedl  are  as 
follow. — “With  refpeft  to  the  particular  means  to  be 
employed  for  the  recovery  of  drowned  perfons,  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  in  the  firft  place,  That  fuch  as  were  re¬ 
commended  and  pradlifed,  upon  a  fuppofition  that  the 
fuffocation  was  occafioned  by  the  quantity  of  water 
taken  into  the  body,  and  therefore  to  be  evacuated 
again,  were  very  unhappily  advifed.  The  hanging  up 
of  perfons  by  the  heels,  or  fetting  them  upon  the  crown 
of  the  head,  or  rolling  the  body  upon  a  cafk,  were  ge¬ 
nerally  praclifed,  upon  a  fuppofition  altogether  falfe  ) 
or  upon  the  fuppofition  of  a  cafe  which,  if  real,  is  ap¬ 
prehended  to  be  irrecoverable.  At  the  fame  time, 
thefe  practices  were  always  attended  with  the  danger 
of  burfting  fome  veffels  in  the  brain  or  lungs,  and  of 
rendering  thereby  fome  cafes  incurable  that  were  not 
fo  from  the  drowning  alone.  All  fuch  pra&ices, 
therefore,  are  now  very  properly  difapproved  of  and 
forbidden. 

“  In  thofe  cafes  in  which  the  body  has  not  been  long 
in  the  water,  and  in  which  therefore  the  natural  heat 
is  not  entirely  extinguifhed,  nor  the  irritability  of  tha 
moving  fibres  very  greatly  impaired,  it  is  poflible  that 
a  good  deal  of  agitation  of  the  body  may  be  the  only 
means  neceffary  to  redore'  the  a&ion  of  the  vital  or¬ 
gans  ;  but  in  other  cafes,  where  the  heat  and  irritabi¬ 
lity  have  ceafed  to  a  greater  degree,  it  is  to  me  very 
doubtful  if  much  agitation  can  be  fafe,  and  if  any  de¬ 
gree  of  it  can  be  uleful,  till  the  heat  and  irritability 
are  in  fome  meafure  reffored.  In  all  cafes,  any  violent 
concuflion  cannot  be  fafe,  and,  I  believe,  is  never  ne¬ 
ceffary.  It  may  be  proper  here  to  obferve  alfo,  that 
in  tranfportiug  the  body  from  the  place  where  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  water,  to  the  place  where  it  may  be 
neceffary  for  applying  the  proper  means  of  its  recove¬ 
ry,  all  poffures  expofing  to  any  improper  compreflion#, 
as  that  of  the  body’s  being  carried  over  a  man’s  (boul¬ 
der,  are  to  be  avoided.  The  body  is  to  be  kept 
ffretched  out,  with  the  head  and  upper  parts  a  little 
raifed  j  and  care  is  to  be  taken  to  avoid  the  neck’s  be¬ 
ing  bent  much  forward.  In  this  manner,  laid  upon 
one  fide,  and  upon  fome  draw  in  a  cart,  it  may  be  mod 
properly  conveyed  ;  and  the  agitation  which  a  pretty 
brifk  motion  of  the  cart  may  occafion,  will,  in  mod 
cafes,  do  no  harm. 

“  From  the  account  I  have  given  above  of  the  cau¬ 
fes, 
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Browning,  fes,  or  of  the  appearances,  of  death  In  drowned  per 
* — — '  fons,  it  is  evident,  that  the  fuff  fiep  to  be  taken  for 
their  recovery  is  torefiore  the  heat  of  the  body,  which 
is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  aflivity  of  the  moving  fi¬ 
bres.  For  this  purpofe,  the  body,  as  foon  as  polhble, 
is  to  be  dripped  of  its  wet  clothes,  to  be  well  dried, 
and  to  be  wrapped  up  in  dry,  and  (if  poffible)  warm, 
coverings  :  and  it  is  to  be  tviflied,  in  all  cafes,  as  foon 
as  the  report  of  a  perfon’s  being  drowned  is  heard,  that 
blankets  fhould  be  immediately  carried  to  the  water 
fide  ;  fo  that,  as  foon  as  the  body  is  got  out  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  the  change  of  covering  juft  now  mentioned  may 
be  inftantly  made;  or,  if  the  body  has  been  naked 
when  drowned,  that  it  may  be  immediately  oned,  and 
defended  againft  the  cold  of  the  air.  Befides  covering 
the  body  with  blankets,  it  will  be  further  of  advantage, 
if  it  can  be  done  without  lofs  of  time,  to  cover  the 
drowned  body  with  a  warm  ihirt  or  waiftcoat  immedi¬ 
ately  taken  from  a  living  perfon. 

«  When,  at  the  time  of  a  perfon’s  being  drowned, 
it  happens  that  the  fun  ftiines  out  very  hot  I  think 
there  can  be  no  better  means  of  recovering  the  heat, 
than  by  expofing  the  naked  body,  in  every  part,  to 
the  beat  of  the  fun  ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  a  1  other 
means  neceffary  or  ufeful  for  the  recovery  of  life  are 

alfo  employed.  .  . 

“  When  the  heat  of  the  fan  cannot  be  employee,  the 
body  fhould  be  immediately  tranfported  to  the  nearelt 
Loufe  that  can  be  got  convenient  for  tile  purpoie  :  the 
fttteft  will  be  one  that  has  a  tolerably  large  chamber, 
in  which  a  fire  is  ready,  or  can  be  made  ;  and  it  polh¬ 
ble,  the  houfe  (bould  afford  another  chamber,  in  which 

alfo  a  fire  can  be  provided. 

“  When  the  drowned  body  is  brought  into  men 
houfe,  and  care  is  at  the  fame  time  taken  that  no  more 
people  are  admitted  than  are  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the 
fervice  of  the  drowned  perfon,  every  endeavour  muft  be 
immediately  employed  for  recovering  the  heat  ot  the 
body,  and  that  by  different  meafures,  as  circumftances 

fli all  direft.  .  ,  .  ,  , 

<<  If  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place,  there,  be 

any  brewery,  diftillery,  dyery,  or  fabric  which  gives 
an  opportunity  of  immediately  obtaining  a  quantity  o 
warm  water  and  a  convenient  veffel,  there  is  nothing 
more  proper  than  immerfmg  the  body  in  a  warm  bath. 
Even  where  a  fufficient  quantity  of  warm  water  can¬ 
not  be  had  at  once,  the  bath  may  be  ft.ll  pradhfed,  if 
the  accident  has  happened  in  or  very  near  a  town  or 
village,  when  a  great  many  fires  may  be  at  once  em¬ 
ployed  in  heating  fmall  quantities  of  water;  lor  in 
this  way  the  neceffary  quantity  may  be  foon  obtained. 
To  encourage  this  practice, _  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
one  part  of  boiling  water  is  more  than  fufficient  to 
give  the  neceffary  heat  to  two  parts  of  fpnngor  lea 
-water,  as  it  is  not  proper  to  apply  the  bath  at  firft  ve¬ 
ry  warm,  nor  even  of  the  ordinary  heat  of  the  human 
■  body,  but  fomewhat  under  it*,  and,  by  the  addition  ot 
warm  water,  to  bring  it  gradually  to  a  heat  very  little 

above  it.  „  .  1f 

“  If  the  drowned  body  be  of  no  great  bulk,  it  may 

be  conveniently  warmed  by  a  perfon’s  lying  down  in 
bed  with  it,  and  taking  it  near  to  their  naked  body, 
changing  the  pofition  of  it  frequently,  and  at  the 
fame  time  chafing  and  rubbing  with  warm  cloths  the 


parts  which  are  not  immediately  applied  to  their  warm  Drownir 
body. 

“  If  none  of  thefe  meafures  can  be  conveniently 
praftifed,  the  body  is  to  be  laid  upon  a  bed  before  a 
moderate  fire,  and  frequently  turned,  to  expofe  the 
different  parts  of  it  ;  and  thus,  by  the  beat  of  the  fire 
gradually  applied,  and  by  rubbing  the  body  well  with 
coarfe  towels,  or  other  cloths  well  warmed,  pains  are 
to  be  taken  for  reftoring  its  beat.  This  will  be  pro- 
moted  by  wTarm  cloths  applied  and  frequently  renewed 
under  the  hams  and  armpits  ;  and  by  hot  bricks,  or 
bottles  of  warm  water,  laid  to  the  feet. 

“  In  the  praftice  of  rubbing,  it  has  been  propoled 
to  moiffen  the  cloths  applied  with  camphorated  fpirits, 
or  other  fuch  ftimulating  fubftances  3  but  I  think  this 
muff  prove  an  impediment  to  the  rubbing*,  and  I  would 
not  recommend  any  pradtice  of  this  kind,  except,  per¬ 
haps,  the  application  of  the  vinous  fpirits  of  fal  ammo¬ 
niac  to  the  wrifts  and  ankles  only. 

“  For  recovering  the  heat  of  the  body,  it.  has  been  ^ 
propofed  to  cover  it  all  over  with  warm  grains,  affies, 
fand,  or  fait  *,  and  where  thefe,  fufficiently  warm,  aie 
ready  at  hand,  they  may  be  employed  *,  but  it  is  very 
feldom  they  can  be  obtained,  and  the  application  might 
often  interfere  with  other  meafures  that  may  be  necei- 
fary.  All  therefore  that  I  can  propofe  with  refpeft 
to  the  ufe  of  thefe,  is  to  obferve,  that  bags  of  warm 
and  dry  fait  may  be  amongft  the  molt  convenient  ap¬ 
plications  to  the  feet  and  hands  of  drowned  perfons  3 
and  the  quantity  neceffary  lor  this  purpofe  may  be  got 
pretty  quickly  by  heating  the  fait  in  a  frying  pan  over 

a  common  fire.  r  , 

While  thefe  meafures  are  taking  for  recovering  the 
heat,  means  are  at  the  fame  time  to  be  employed  for 
reftoring  the  aftion  of  the  moving  fibres.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  inteftines  are  the  parts  of  the  body 
which,  both  from  their  internal  fituation  and  peculiar 
conftitution,  retain  the  longeft  their  irritability  *,  and 
therefore,  that,  in  drowned  perfons,  fhmulants  applied 
may  have  more  effe£f  upon  the  inteftines  than  upon 
other  parts.  The  aaion,  therefore,  of  the  inteftines 
is  to  be  fupported  or  renewed  as  foon  as  poffible  *,  as 
the  reftoring  and  fupporting  the  adtion  of  fuch  a  con- 
fiderable  portion  of  moving  fibres  as  thofe  of  the  Intel- 
tines,  muft  contribute  greatly  to  reftore  the  activity  ot 

the  whole  fyftem.  .  .  „ 

«  For  exciting  the  adiion  of  the  inteftines,  the  molt 
proper  mean  is,  the  application  of  their  ordinary  famu¬ 
lus  of  dilatation  5  and  this  is  moft  effedually  applied, 
by  forcing  a  quantity  of  the  air  into  them  by  the  tun- 
dament.  Even  the  throwing  in  cold  air  has  been  found 
ufeful  :  but  it  will  certainly  be  better  if  heated  air  can 
be  employed  *,  and  further,  if  that  air  can  be  lmpieg- 
nated  with  fomething  which,  by  its  acrimony  alio  may 
be  powerful  in  ftimulating  the  inteftines. 

«  From  all  thefe  confiderations,  the  fmoke  of  burning 
tobacco  has  been  moft  commonly  applied,  and  has ^up¬ 
on  many  occafions  proved  very  effcdtual.  ^  This  will  be 
■moft  properly  thrown  in  by  a  particular  apparatus, 
which,  for  other  purpofes  as  well  as  this,  fhould  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  furgeon  $  or  at  leaf!  fhould,  at  the 
public  expence,  be  at  hand  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try  where  drownings  are  likely  to  happen.  Vv  ith  re¬ 
gard  to  the  ufe  of  it,  1  have  *0  obferve,  that  till 
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Drowning,  the  tobacco  is  kindled  in  a  confiderable  quantity,  a 
"'“V' "■ ^  great  deal  of  cold  air  is  blown  through  the  box  and 
tube  ;  and  as  that,  as  hinted  above,  is  not  fo  proper, 
care  fhould  be  taken  to  have  the  tobacco  very  well 
kindled,  and  to  blow  through  it  very  gently,  till  the 
heated  finoke  only  palfes  through.  If,  upon  certain 
occasions,  the  apparatus  referred  to  ihould  not  be  at 
hand,  the  meafure  however  may  be  executed  by  a  com¬ 
mon  tobacco  pipe,  in  the  following  manner  :  A  com¬ 
mon  glyfter  pipe,  that  has  a  bag  mounted  upon  it,  is 
to  be  introduced  into  the  fundament,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  bag  is  to  be  applied  round  the  fmall  end  of  a  to¬ 
bacco  pipe.  In  the  bowl  of  this,  tobacco  is  to  be 
kindled  ;  and,’ either  by  a  playing  card  made  into  a 
tube  and  applied  round  the  mouth  of  the  bowl  or  by 
applying  upon  this  the  bowl  of  another  pipe  that  is 
empty,  and  blowing  through  it,  the  fmoke  may  be  thus 
forced  into  the  inteftines,  and,  in  a  little  time,  in  a 
confiderable  quantity. 

“  If  none  of  thefe  means  for  throwing  in  the  fmoke 
can  be  employed,  it  may  be  ufeful  to  injedl  warm  wa¬ 
ter  to  the  quantity  of  three  or  four  Englifh  pints. 
This  may  be  done  by  a  common  glyfter  bag  and  pipe, 
but  better  by  a  large  fyringe  ;  and  it  may  be  ufeful  to 
diflblve  in  the  water  fome  common  fait,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  half  an  ounce  to  an  Englifh  pint ;  and  alfo,  to 
add  to  it  fome  wine  or  brandy. 

“  While  thefe  meafures  for  recovering  the  heat  of 
the  body  and  the  a&ivity  of  the  moving  fibres  are  em¬ 
ployed,  and  efpecially  after  they  have  been  employed 
for  fome  time,  pains  are  to  be  taken  to  complete  and 
finifh  the  bufinefs,  by  reftoring  the  a&ion  of  the  lungs 
and  heart. 

“  On  this  fubjefl,  I  am  obliged  to  my  learned  and 
ingenious  colleague  Dr  Monro,  wrho  has  made  fome 
experiments  for  ascertaining  the  beft  manner  of  in¬ 
flating  the  lungs  of  drowmed  perfons.  Ey  thefe  expe¬ 
riments  he  finds  it  may  be  more  conveniently  done  by 
blowing  into  one  of  the  noitrils,  than  by  blowing  into 
the  mouth.  For  blowing  into  the  noftril,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  be  provided  with  a  wrooden  pipe,  fitted  at  one 
extremity  for  filling  the  noftril,  and  at  the  other  for 
being  blown  into  by  a  perfon’s  mouth,  or  for  receiving 
the  pipe  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  to  be  employed  for  the 
fame  purpofe.  Dodlor  Monro  finds,  that  a  perfon  of 
ordinary  ftrength  can  blow  into  fuch  a  pipe,  with  a 
fufficient  force  to  inflate  the  lungs  to  a  confiderable 
degree  ;  and  thinks  the  warm  air  from  the  lungs  of  a 
living  perfon  will  be  mod  conveniently  employed  at 
fil’d  ;  but  when  it  is  not  foon  effectual  in  reftoring  the 
refpiration  of  the  drowned  perfon,  and  that  a  longer 
continuance  of  the  inflation  is  necefiary,  it  may  be  pro¬ 
per  to  employ  a  pair  of  bellows,  large  enough  at  once 
to  contain  the  quantity  of  air  neceffary  to  inflate  the 
lungs  to  a  due  degree. 

“  Whether  the  blowing  in  is  done  by  a  perfon’s 
mouth,  or  by  bellows,  Dr  Monro  obferves,  that  the 
air  is  ready  to  pafs  by  the  gullet  into  the  domach  ;  but 
that  this  may  be  prevented,  by  preding  the  lower  part 
of  the  larynx  backwards  upon  the  gullet.  To  perfons 
of  a  little  knowledge  in  anatomy,  it  is  to  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  the  prefture  ihould  be  only  upon  the  cri¬ 
coid  cartilage,  bv  which  the  gullet  may  be  ftraiten- 
-ed,  while  the  pafiage  through  the  larynx  is  not  inter¬ 
rupted. 
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<{  When,  by  blowing  thus  into  the  noftril,  it  can  be 
perceived,  by  the  raifing  of  the  ched  or  belly,  that  the 
lungs  are  filled  with  air,  the  blowing  in  ihould  ceafe  ; 
and  by  preding  the  bread  and  belly,  the  air  received 
into  the  lungs  fhould  be  again  expelled  ;  then  the  blow¬ 
ing  and  expulfion  fhould  be  again  repeated  ;  and  thus 
the  practice  is  to  be  continued,  fo  as  to  imitate,  as  ex- 
a£lly  as  podible,  the  alternate  motions  of  natural  re¬ 
fpiration. 

“  It  is  hardly  necefiary  to  obferve,  that  when  the 
blowing  into  the  noftril  is  pratdifed,  the  other  nodril 
and  the  mouth  ihould  be  accurately  clofed. 

“  If  it  diould  happen,  that  in  this  pra&ice  the  air 
does  not  feem  to  pafs  readily  into  the  lungs,  Do£ior 
Monro  informs  me  it  is  very  practicable  to  introdu  e 
directly  into  the  glottis  and  trachea  a  crooked  tube, 
fuch  as  the  catheter  ufed  for  a  male  adult.  For  this 
he  offers  the  following  dire&ions  :  The  furgeon  ihould 
place  himfelf  on  the  right  fide  of  the  patient  ;  and,  in¬ 
troducing  the  fore  finger  of  his  left  hand  at  the  right 
corner  of  the  patient’s  mouth,  he  ihould  pudi  the  point 
of  it  behind  the  epiglottis  ;  and  ufing  this  as  a  dire&ory, 
he  may  enter  the  catheter,  which  he  holds  in  his  right 
hand,  at  the  left  corner  of  the  patient’s  mouth,  till  the 
end  of  it  is  palled  beyond  the  point  of  his  fore  finger  , 
and  it  is  then  to  be  let  fall,  rather  than  pufiied  into 
the  glottis  ;  and  through  this  tube,  by  a  proper  fyringe 
applied  to  it,  air  may  be  with  certainty  blown  into  the 
lungs.  I  obferve,  that  fome  fuch  meafure  had  been 
propofed  by  Monf.  le  Cat  in  France  ;  but  I  have  not 
learned  that  it  has  ever  been  put  in  praClice,  and  I  am 
afraid  it  may  be  attended  with  fevcral  difficulties,  and 
rauft  be  left  to  the  diferetion  of  furgeons,  who  may  be 
properly  provided  and  infiruCted  for  this  purpofe. 

“  For  throwing  air  with  more  certainty  into  the 
lungs,  it  has  been  propofed  to  open  the  windpipe  in 
the  fame  manner  as  is  done  in  the  operation  which  the 
furgeons  call  bronchotomy ,  and  by  this  opening  to  blow 
into  the  lungs  ;  and  when  the  blowing  into  the  noftril 
does  not  feem  to  fucceed,  and  a  ikilful  operator  is 
at  hand,  I  allow  that  the  meafure  may  be  tried  ; 
but  I  can  hardly  fuppofe  that  it  will  he  of  any  ad¬ 
vantage  when  the  blowing  in  by  the  noftril  has  entire¬ 
ly  failed. 

“  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  by  blowing  into  the  lungs 
one  way  or  other,  even  a  quantity  of  water  which  had 
been  taken  into  the  lungs  may  be  again  wafhed  out ; 
and  the  fame  feems  to  be  the  only  effedfual  means  of 
wafhing  out  that  frothy  matter  which  is  found  to  fill 
the  lungs  of  drowned  perfons,  and  which  piovcs,  if  I 
miftake  not,  the  moil  common  caufe  of  their  mortal 
fuftocation.  This  practice,  therefore,  is  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  entered  upon,  and  very  affiduoufly  continued 
for  an  hour  or  two  together. 

“  I  have  now  mentioned  the  meafures  chiefly  to  be 
purfued  and  depended  upon  for  the  recovery  of  drown¬ 
ed  perfons  ;  but  muft  ftill  mention  fome  others  that 
may  prove  confiderable  helps  to  it. 

“  One  of  fhtfe  is,  the  opening  the  jugular  veins  to 
relieve  the  congeftion,  which  almoft  conftantly  occurs 
in  the  veins  of  the  head,  and  is  probably  a  frequent 
caufe  of  the  death  of  drowned  perfons.  For  relieving 
this  congeftion,  the  drawing  fome  blood  from  the  ju- 
gulais,  very  early,  may  certainly  be  of  fervice  ;  and  it 
will  be  particularly  indicated  by  the  livid  and  purple 
U  u  colour 
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It  may  even  be  repeated,  accord-  general  recommended,  it  will  be  underflood  that  they  Drowning. 
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’ - v - '  big  to  the  effe&  it  feems  to  have  in  taking  off  that  fuf- 

fufion  \  but  when  the  drowned  perfon  is  in  fome  mea- 
fure  recovered,  and  fome  motion  of  the  blood  is  re- 
Aored,  it  will  be  proper  to  be  very  cautious  in  making 
this  evacuation,  and  at  leaft  to  take  care  not  to  puff  it 
fo  far  as  to  weaken  too  much  the  recovering,  but  Aill 
weak,  powers  of  life.  #  . 

“  Another  meafure  for  recovering  the  activity  of  the 
vital  principle,  is  the  application  of  certain  Aimulants 
to  the  more  fenfible  parts  of  the  body,  fuch  as  holding 
the  quicklime  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  to  the  nofe,  or 
putting  a  little  of  it  upon  a  rag  into  the  noftrils.  It 
has  been  ufual  to  pour  fome  liquids  into  the  mouth  \ 
but  it  is  dangerous  to  pour  in  any  quantity  of  liquid, 
till  it  appear  that  the  power  of  fwallowing  is  in  iome 

meafure  reAored.  # 

«  When  a  furgeon  is  at  hand,  and  is  provided  with 
proper  apparatus,  a  crooked  pipe  may  be  introduced 
into  the  gullet  ;  and  by  this  a  gill  or  two  of  warm  wine 
may  be  poured  down  into  the  ftomach,  and  probably 
with  advantage.  But  when  no  fuch  apparatus  is  at 
hand  or  furgeon  to  employ  it,  and  the  power  of  fwal¬ 
lowing  is  Aill  doubtful,  the  trial  of  pouring  liquids  in¬ 
to  the  mouth  ffould  be  made  by  a  fmall  quantity  of 
warm  water  alone  ;  and  when,  from  fuch  trial,  the 
power  of  fwallowing  fliall  appear  to  be  recovered,  it 
may  then  be  allowable  to  favour  the^  further  recovery 
of  the  perfon,  by  pouring  in  fome  wine  or  brandy.— 

In  fhort,  till  fome  marks  of  the  recovery  of  fwallow¬ 
ing  and  refpiration  appear,  it  will  not  be  fafe  to  apply 
any  Aimulants  to  the  mouth  ;  excepting  that  of  a  few 
drops  of  fome  acrid  fubAance  to  the  tongue,  and 
which  are  not  of  bulk  enough  to  Aide  back  upon  the 
glottis  :  I  can  think  of  no  Aimulant  more  convenient¬ 
ly  and  fafely  to  be  applied  to  the  mouth  and  noArils, 
than  a  moderate  quantity  of  tobacco  fmoke  blown  into 

«  Though  I  do  not  imagine  that  drowned  perfons 
are  ever  hurt  by  the  quantity  of  water  taken  into  their 
Aomach,  yet,  as  a  Aimulus  applied  to  the  Aomach, 
and  particularly  as  the  a&ion  of  vomiting  proves  a 
Aimulus  to  the  whole  fvAem,  I  can  have  no  objection 
to  the  French  practice  of  throwing  in  an  emetic  as 
foon  as  any  fwallowing  is  reAored.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  I  would  fucceAively  throw  in  fome  tea-fpoonluls 
of  the  ipecacuanha  wine  *,  and  when  it  does  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  other  neceffary  meafures,  the  fauces  may 
be  gently  irritated  by  an  oiled  feather  thruA  into 

1*  With  regard  to  the  Aimulants,  I  muA  conclude 
with  obferving,  That  when  a  body  has  lain  but  for  a 
fhort  time  in  the  water,  and  that  therefore  its  heat 
and  irritability  are  but  little  impaired,  the  application 
of  Aimulants  alone  has  been  often  found  effe&ual  for 
the  recovery  :  but  on  the  contrary,  when  the  body 
has  lain  long  in  the  water,  and  the  heat  of  it  is  very 
much  extinguiffed,  the  application  of  any  other  Aimu¬ 
lants  than  that  of  tobacco  fmoke  to  the  inteAines  can 
be  of  very  little  fervice  ;  and  the  application  of  others 
ought  never  to  interfere  with  the  meafures  for  recover¬ 
ing  heat  and  the  motion  of  refpiration. 

With  refpedb  to  the  whole  of  thefe  pra&ices,  I 
ex  pc 61,  from  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  in 
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not  immediately  appear.  It  is  obvious,  that,  in  many 
cafes,  it  may  be  long  before  the  heat  of  the  body,  and 
the  a&ivity  of  the  vital  principle,  can  be  reAored,  al¬ 
though  in  a  longer  time  it  may  very  poffibly  be  ac- 
compliAied.  In  fa 61,  it  has  often  happened,  that  though 
means  employed  for  one  hour  have  not  fucceeded, 
the  fame  continued  for  two  or  more  hours,  have  at 
length  had  the  wiffed-for  effe&s.  It  Aiould  therefore 
be  a  conAant  rule,  in  this  bufmefs,  that  the  proper 
means  Aiould  be  employed  for  feveral  hours  together  } 
unlefs  it  happen  that,  while  no  fymptoms  of  returning 
life  appear,  the  fymptoms  of  death  fhall,  at  the  fame 
time,  go  on  conAantly  increafing. 

“  In  the  whole  of  the  above  I  have  kept  in  view 
chiefly  the  cafe  of  drowned  perfons  ;  but  it  will  be  ob¬ 
vious,  that  many  of  the  meafures  propofed  wnll  be 
equally  proper  and  applicable  in  other  cafes  of  fuffoca- 
tion  \  as  thofe  from  Arangling,  the  damps  of  mines, 
the  fumes  of  charcoal,  &.c.  j  and  a  little  attention  to 
the  difference  of  circumAances  will  lead  to  the  meafures 
moA  proper  to  be  employed. 

Mr  Hunter,  in  the  before-mentioned  paper,  differs 
pretty  confiderably  from  He  Haen  and  Hr  Cullen. 
He  obferves,  that  when  affiAance  is  foon  called  after 
immerfion,  blowing  air  into  the  lungs  will  in  fome 
cafes  effe&  a  recovery  *,  but  when  any  confiderable 
time  has  been  loA,  he  advifes  Aimulant  medicines, 
fuch  as  the  vapour  of  volatile  alkali,  to  be  mixed  with 
the  air  \  which  may  eafily  be  done,  by  holding  fpirits 
of  hartAiorn  in  a  cup  under  the  receiver  of  the  bellows. 
And,  as  applications  of  this  kind  to  the  olfa&ory  neives 
tend  greatly  to  roufe  the  living  principle,  and  put  the 
muffles  of  refpiration  into  a&ion,  it  may  probably, 
therefore,  be  moA  proper  to  have  air  impregnated  in 
that  manner  throwm  in  by  the  nofe.  To  prevent  the 
Aomach  and  inteAines  from  being  too  much  diAended 
by  the  air  fo  inje&ed,  the  larynx  is  dire&ed  to  be  gent¬ 
ly  preffed  againA  the  cefophagus  and  fpine. 

While  this  bufmefs  is  going  on,  an  aflfiAant  ffould 
prepare  bed  clothes,  carefully  brought  to  a  proper  de¬ 
gree  of  heat.  Heat  our  author  confiders  as  congenial 
with  the  living  principle  ;  increafing  the  neceffity  of  ac¬ 
tion,  it  increafes  a&ion  5  cold,  011  the  other  hand,  lef- 
fens  the  neceffity,  and  of  courfe  the  a&ion  is  dimi- 
niffed  :  to  a  due  degree  of  heal,  therefore,  the  living 
principle,  he  thinks,  owes  its  vigour.  From  experi¬ 
ments,  he  fays,  it  appears  to  be  a  law  in  animal  bodies, 
that  the  degree  of  heat  Aiould  bear  a  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  life  ;  as  life  is  weakened,  this  proportion 
requires  great  accuracy,  while  greater  powers  of  life 
allow  it  greater  latitudes. 

After  thefe  and  feveral  other  obfervations  on  the  lame 
fubjeft,  our  author  proceeds  to  more  particular  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  management  of  drowned  people. 

If  bed  clothes  are  put  over  the  perfon,  fo  as  fcarce 
to  touch  him,  fleams  of  volatile  alkali,  or_  of  warm 
balfams,  may  be  thrown  in,  fo  as  to  come  in  contact 
with  many  parts  of  the  body.  And  it  might  probably 
be  advantageous,  Mr  Hunter  obferves,  to  have  fleams 
of  the  fame  kind  conveyed  into  the  ftomach.  This,  tve 
are  told,  may  be  done  by  a  hollow  bougie  and  a  iy- 
ringe  :  but  the  operation  Ihould  be  very  fpeedily^per- 
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Browning,  formed,  as  the  inftrument,  by  continuing  long  in  the 
mouth,  might  produce  ficknefs,  which  our  author  fays 
he  would  always  wifh  to  avoid. 

Some  of  the  warm  ftimulating  fubftances,  fuch  as 
juice  of  horferadifh,  peppermint  water,  and  fpirits 
of  hartfhorn,  are  directed  to  be  thrown  into  the  fto- 
mach  in  a  fluid  ftate,  as  alfo  to  be  inje&ed  by  the  anus. 
Motion  poflibly  may  be  of  fervice  ;  it  may  at  leaf!:  be 
tried  :  but  as  it  hath  lefs  effe61  than  any  other  of  the 
ufually  prefcribed  ftimuli,  it  is  directed  to  be  the  laft 
part  of  the  procefs. 

The  fame  care  in  the  operator,  in  regulating  the 
proportion  of  every  one  ofthefe  means,  is  here  directed, 
as  was  formerly  given  for  the  application  of  heat. 
For  every  one  of  them,  our  author  obferves,  may  pof- 
fibly  have  the  fame  property  of  deftroying  entirely  the 
feeble  a&ion  which  they  have  excited  if  adminiftered 
in  too  great  a  quantity  :  inftead,  therefore,  of  increaf- 
ing  and  haftening  the  operations  on  the  firft  figns  of 
returning  life  being  obferved,  as  is  ufually  done,  he  de¬ 
fires  they  may  be  lefiened;  and  advifes  their  increafe  to 
be  afterwards  proportioned,  as  nearly  as  poflible,  to  the 
quantity  of  powers  as  they  arife. 

When  the  heart  begins  to  move,  the  application  of 
air  to  the  lungs  fhould  be  lelfened,  that,  when  the 
mufcles  of  refpiration  begin  to  a£t,  a  good  deal  may  be 
left  for  them  to  do. 

Mr  Hunter  abfolutely  forbids  bloodletting  in  all 
fuch  cafes  ;  for  as  it  not  only  weakens  the  animal 
principle,  but  leffens  life  itfelf,  it  mult  confequently, 
he  obferves,  leffen  both  the  powers  and  difpofitions  to 
action.  For  the  fame  reafon,  he  is  againft  introducing 
any  thing  into  the  Itomach  that  might  produce  fick- 
nefs  or  vomiting  ;  and,  on  the  fame  principle,  he  fays, 
we  fhould  avoid  throwing  tobacco  fumes,  or  any  other 
fuch  articles,  up  by  the  anus,  as  might  tend  to  an  eva¬ 
cuation  that  way. 

The  following  is  a  defcription  of  inftruments  recom¬ 
mended  for  fuch  operations  by  our  author. 

Firft,  A  pair  of  bellows,  fo  contrived,  with  two  fe- 
parate  cavities,  that,  by  opening  them  when  applied 
to  the  noftrils  or  mouth  of  a  patient,  one  cavity  will  be 
filled  with  common  air,  and  the  other  with  air  fuck¬ 
ed  out  from  the  lungs,  and  by  (hutting  them  again, 
the  common  air  will  be  thrown  into  the  lungs,  and  that 
fucked  out  of  the  lungs  difcharged  into  the  room.  The 
pipe  of  thefe  fhould  be  flexible  ;  in  length  a  foot,  or  a 
foot  and  a  half  5  and,  at  leaft,  three  eighths  of  an  inch 
in  width.  By  this  the  artificial  breathing  may  be  con¬ 
tinued,  while  the  other  operations,  the  application  of 
the  ftimuli  to  the  ftomach  excepted,  are  going  on, 
which  could  not  be  conveniently  done  if  the  muzzle 
of  the  bellows  were  introduced  into  the  nofe.  The  end 
next  the  nofe  fhould  be  double,  and  applied  to  both 
noftrils.  Secondly,  A  fyringe,  with  a  hollow  bougie, 
or  flexible  catheter,  of  fufficient  length  to  go  into  the 
ftomach,  and  convey  any  ftimulating  matter  into  it, 
without  affe&ing  the  lungs.  Thirdly,  A  pair  of  fmall 
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bellows,  fuch  as  are  commonly  ufed  in  throwing  fumes  in 
of  tobacco  up  by  the  anus. 

Notwithftanding  the  differences  in  theory,  however, 
between  the  phyficiaws  above  mentioned,  it  is  certain, 
that  within  thefe  few  years  great  numbers  of  drowned 
people  have  been  reftored  to  life  by  a  proper  ufe  of  the 
remedies  we  have  enumerated,  and  focieties  for  the  re¬ 


covery  of  drowned  perfons  have  been  inftituted  in  dif-  Drowning, 
ferent  places.  The  firft  fociety  of  this  kind  was  infti- 
tuted  in  Holland,  where  from  the  great  abundance  of 
canals  and  inland  Teas,  the  inhabitants  are  particularly 
expofed  to  accidents  by  water.  In  a  very  few  years 
150  perfons  were  faved  from  death  by  this  fociety ;  and 
many  of  thefe  had  continued  upwards  of  an  hour  with¬ 
out  any  figns  of  life,  after  they  had  been  taken  out  of 
the  water.  The  fociety  was  inftituted  at  Amfterdam 
in  1767:  and,  by  an  advertifement,  informed  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  methods  pro¬ 
per  to  be  ufed  on  fuch  occafions  ;  offering  rewards  at 
the  fame  time  to  thofe  who  fhould,  with  or  without 
fuccefs,  ufe  thofe  methods  for  recovering  perfons  drown¬ 
ed  and  feemingly  dead.  The  laudable  and  humane 
example  of  the  Dutch  was  followed  in  the  year  1768 
by  the  magiftrates  of  health  in  Milan  and  Venice  ;  af¬ 
terwards  by  the  magiftrates  of  Hamburg  in  the  year 
1771,  by  thofe  of  Paris  in  the  year  1772,  and  by  the 
magiftrates  of  London  in  1774. 

The  following  dire&ions  are  given  for  the  recovery 
of  drowned  perfons  by  the  fociety  at  London. 

I.  As  foon  as  the  patient  is  taken  out  of  the  water, 
the  wet  clothes,  if  the  perfon  is  not  naked  at  the  time 
of  the  accident,  fhould  be  taken  off  with  all  poflible  ex¬ 
pedition  on  the  fpot  (unlefs  fome  convenient  houfe  be 
very  near),  and  a  great  coat  or  two,  or  fome  blankets 
if  convenient,  fhould  be  wrapped  round  the  body. 

II.  The  patient  is  to  be  thus  carefully  conveyed  in 
the  arms  of  three  or  four  men,  or  on  a  bier,  to  the 
neareft  public  or  other  houfe,  where  a  good  fire,  if  in 
the  winter  feafon,  and  a  warm  bed,  can  be  made  ready 
for  its  reception.  As  the  body  is  conveying  to  this 
place,  a  great  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  pofition  of 
the  head ;  it  muft  be  kept  fupported  in  a  natural  and 
eafy  pofture,  not  fuffered  to  hang  down. 

III.  In  cold  or  moift  weather,  the  patient  is  to  be 
laid  on  a  mattrefs  or  bed  before  the  fire,  but  not  too 
near,  or  in  a  moderately  heated  room  ;  in  warm  and 
fultry  weather,  on  a  bed  only.  The  body  is  then  to 
be  wrapped  as  expeditioufly  as  poflible  with  a  blanket, 
and  thoroughly  dried  with  warm  coarfe  cloths  or  flan¬ 
nels. 

IV.  In  fummer  or  fultry  weather  too  much  air  can¬ 
not  be  admitted.  For  this  reafon  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  fet  open  the  windows  and  doors,  as  cool  refrefhing 
air  is  of  the  greateft  importance  in  the  procefs  of  re- 
fufeitation. 

V.  Not  more  than  fix  perfons  3re  to  be  prefent  to 
apply  the  proper  means;  a  greater  number  will  be  ufe- 
lefs,  and  may  retard,  or  totally  prevent,  the  reftoration 
of  life,  by  rendering  the  air  of  the  apartment  unwhole- 
fome.  It  will  be  neceffary,  therefore,  to  requeft  the 
abfence  of  thofe  who  attend  merely  from  motives  of 
curiofity. 

VI.  It  will  be  proper  "for  one  of  the  afliftants,  with 
a  pair  of  bellows  of  the  common  fize,  applying  the  pipe 
a  little  way  up  one  noftril,  to  blow  with  fome  force, 

order  to  introduce  air  into  the  lungs  ;  at  the  fame 


time  the  other  noftril  and  the  mouth  are  to  be  clofed  by 
another  afliftant,  whilft  a  third  perfon  gently  preffes  the 
cheft  with  his  hands,  after  the  lungs  are  obferved  to  be 
inflated.  By  purfuing  this  procefs,  the  noxious  and 
ftagnant  vapours  will  be  expelled,  and  natural  breath¬ 
ing  imitated.  If  the  pipe  of  the  bellows  be  too  large, 
U112  the 
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tlic  air  may  be  blown  in  at  the  mouth,  the  noftrils  at  expeditioufly  efficacious, 
the  fame  time  being  clofed,  fo  that  it  may  not  efcape 
that  way :  but  the  lungs  are  more  eafily  filled,  and  na¬ 
tural  breathing  better  imitated,  by  blowing  up  the 
noftril. 

VI I.  Let  the  body  be  gently  rubbed  with  common 
fait,  or  with  flannels,  fprinkled  with  fpirits,  as  rum  or 
geneva  (a).  A  warming  pan  heated  (the  body  being 
furrounded  with  flannel)  may  be  lightly  moved  up  and 
down  the  back.  Fomentations  of  hot  brandy  are  to 
be  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  loins,  &c.  and 
often  renewed.  Bottles  filled  with  hot  water,  heated 
tile?  covered  with  flannel,  or  hot  bricks,  may  be  efli- 
eaciouflv  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet,  pa, ms  of  the 
hands,  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  temples  may 
be  rubbed  with  fpirits  of  bartlhorn,  and  the  noftrils 
now  and  then  tickled  with  a  feather;  and  fnulf,  or  eau 
de  luce ,  fliould  be  occafionally  applied. 

VIII.  Tobacco  fumes  fliould  be  thrown  up  the  fun¬ 
dament  :  if  a  fumigator  be  not  at  hand,  the  common 
pipe  may  anfwer  the  purpofe.  The  operation  fliould 
be  frequently  performed,  as  it  is  of  importance  ;  for 
the  good  effefts  of  this  procefs  have  been  experienced 
in  a  variety  of  inftances  of  fufpended  animation.  But 
fliould  the  application  of  tobacco  fmoke  in  this  way 
not  be  immediately  convenient,  or  other  impediments 
arife,  clyfters  of  this  herb,  or  other  acrid  infufions  with 
fait,  &c.  may  be  thrown  up  with  advantage. 

IX  When  thefe  means  have  been  employed  a  con- 
fiderable  time  without  luccefs,  and  any  brewhoufe  or 
warm  bath  can  be  readily  obtained,  the  body  fliould 
be  carefully  conveyed  to  fuch  a  place,  and  remain  111 
the  bath,  or  furrounded  with  warm  grains,  for  three 

or  four  hours.  n  .  ,  u 

If  a  child  has  been  drowned,  its  body  ihould  be 
wiped  perfeftly  dry,  and  immediately  placed  in  bed 
between  two  healthy  perlons.  The  falutary  effects  ol 
the  natural  vital  warmth,  conveyed  in  this  manner,  have 
been  proved  in  a  variety  of  fuccefsful  cafes. 

X  While  the  various  methods  of  treatment  are  em- 
ployed,  the  body  is  to  be  well  fliaken  every  ten  mi- 
nutes  in  order  to  render  the  procefs  of  animation  more 
certainly  fuccefsful;  and  children,  in  particular,  are 
to  be  much  agitated,  by  taking  hold  of  their  legs  and 
arms,  frequently  and  for  a  continuance  of  time,  in  va¬ 
rious  inftances  agitation  has  forwarded  the  recovery  of 
boys  who  have  been  drowned,  and  continued  tor  a  con- 

fiderable  time  apparently  dead.  _ 

XI.  If  there  be  any  figns  of  returning  lire,  iuch  as 
flehing,  gafping,  or  convulsive  motions,  a  fpoontul  of 
any  warm  liquid  may  be  admimftered  ;  and  if  the  aft 
of  fwallowing  is  returned,  then  a  cordial  of  warm 
brandy  or  wine  may  be  given  in  finall  quantities,  and 

ftequently  repeated.  .  .  .  , 

XII.  Elefrricity  may  be  tried  by  the  judicious  and 
fkilful,  as  its  application  neither  prevents  nor  retards 
the  various  modes  of  recovery*. already  recommended; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  will  mbit  probably  tend  to  ren¬ 
der  the  other  means  employed  more  certainly  and  more 
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expeuiuoiuij,  -  This  ftimulus  bids  fair  to  Brag 

prove  an  important  auxiliary  in  cafes  of  fufpended  am-  Dj.”i[ls 

mation  3  and  therefore  deferves  the  ferious  regard  and - - - 

attention  of  the  faculty. 

The  methods  which  have  been  fully  defenbed,  are 
to  be  employed  with  vigour  for  three  hours  or  upwards, 
although  no  favourable  circumftances  fhould  arife  3  for 
it  is  a  vulgar  and  dangerous  opinion  to  fuppofe  that 
perfons  are  irrecoverable,  becaufe  life  does  not  foon 
make  its  appearance  3  an  opinion  tbat  has  configned  to 
the  grave  an  immenfe  number  of  the  feemingly  dead, 
who  might  have  been  reffored  to  life  by  refolution  and 

perfeverance.  . 

Bleeding  is  never  to  be  employed  in  fuch  cales,  un- 

lefs  by  the  dire&ion  of  one  of  the  medical  afiiilants,  or 
fome  other  gentleman  of  the  faculty  who  has  paid  at¬ 
tention  to  the 'refufeita ting  art. 

DRUG,  a  general  term  for  goods  of  the  diuggiit 
and  grocery  kinds,  efpecially  thofe  ufed  in  medicine 
and  dyeing.  See  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy, 

and  Dyeing.  „  „  r  .  ,, 

DRUGGET,  in  commerce,  a  fluff  fometimes  all 

wool,  and  fometimes  half  wool  half  thread,  fometimes 
corded,  but  ufually  plain.  Thofe  that  have  the  woof 
of  wool,  and  the  warp  of  thread,  are  called  threaded 
drutgets;  and  thofe  wrought  with  the  fhuttle  on  a  loom 
of  four  marches,  as  the  ferges  of  Moui,  Beauvois,  and 
other  like  fluffs  corded,  are  called  corded  druggets.  As 
to  the  plain,  they  are  wrought  on  a  loom  of  two  marches, 
with  the  fhuttle,  in  the  fame  manner  as  cloth,  cambltts, 
arid  other  like  fluffs  not  corded.  # 

DRUIDAL,  or  Droium,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
a  very  ancient  town,  the  principal  place  of  the  Druides 
or  Druidic  in  Gaul,  as  they  are  called  (Cce.ar,  Cicero). 

Now  Dreux  in  the  Orleannois.  Here  they  met  every 
year  in  a  confecrated  grove,  according  to  Csefar.  The 
town  was  alfo  called  Durocafes.  W.  Long.  1.  21.  N. 

Lat.  48.  45.  ,  .  a 

DRUIDS,  Druides,  or  Druid*,  the  pneits  or 

minifters  of  religion  among  the  ancient  Celta:  or  Gauls, 

Britons,  and  Germans.  „  , 

Some  authors  derive  the  word  from  the  Hebrew 
own  deruffim,  or  drujim,  which  they  tranflate -w*- 
templates'.  Picard,  Celtopced.  lib.  ii.  p.  58.  believes 
the  druids  to  have  been  thus  called  from -Draw,  or 
Dryius,  their  leader,  the  fourth  or  fifth  king  of  the 
Gauls,  and  father  of  Saron  or  Naumes  Pliny,  Sal- 
mafius,  Vigenere,  &c.  derive  the  name  from  3ew,  oak; 
on  account  of  their  inhabiting,  or  at  leaft  frequenting, 
and  teaching  in  forefts  3  or  perhaps  becaufe,  as  Pliny 
favs  they  never  facrificed  but  under  the  oak.  But  it 


lays,  tney  ncvci  — -  .  .  '  ^  ^  r  v 

is  hard  to  imagine  how  the  druids  Ihould  come  ‘P”^ 
Greek.  Menage  derives  the  word  from  the  old  Bn- 
tilh  dries,  “daemon,  magician.”  Borel,  frotr .the  Saxon 
dry,  “  magician  ;”  or  rather  from  the  old  Bntifti  drux, 
or  derw,  “oak,”  whence  he  takes  to  be  derived; 
which  is  the  moft  probable  fuppofition.  Gorop.  Be- 
canus,  lib.  i.  takes  druis  to  be  an  old  Celtic  and  Ger¬ 
man  word,  formed  from  trowis  or  truvlls ,  a  doftor  ot 

\h.e 


(a)  Dr  Fothergill  of  Bath,  in  a  letter  to  the  Regifter,  advifes  as  a  potent  and  adive  ftimulus  the  patent 
jmsftard  moiftened  with  fpirits. 
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Druids,  of  the  truth  and  the  faith  which  etymology  Vollius 
'  *  - '  acquiefces  in. 

1  The  druids  were  the  firft  and  moft  diftinguiihed  or- 

Cenera[ac*der  among  the  Gauls  and  Britons  3  they  were  chofen 
druids!  ^out  of  the  bell  families 3  and  the  honours  of  their  birth, 
joined  with  thofe  of  their  fun£lion,  procured  them  the 
higheft  veneration  among  the  people.  I  hey  were  verfed 
in  aftrology,  geometry,  natural  philofophy,  politics, 
and  geography  3  they  were  the  interpreters  of  religion, 
and  the  judges  of  all  affairs  indifferently.  W  hoever 
refufed  obedience  to  them  was  declared  impious  and 
accurfed.  We  know  but  little  as  to  their  peculiar  doc¬ 
trines  3  only  that  they  believed  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,  and,  as  is  generally  alfo  iuppofed,  the  metemp- 
fychofis 3  though  a  late  author  makes  it  appear  highly 
probable  they  did  not  believe  this  laft,  at  leaft  not  in 
the  fenfe  of  the  Pythagoreans. 

The  chief  fettlement  of  the  druids  in  Britain  was 
in  the  ille  of  Anglefey,  the  ancient  Mona,  which  they 
**  might  choofe  for  this  purpofe,  as  it  is  well  flored  with 
fpacious  groves  of  their  favourite  oak.  T  hey  were  di¬ 
vided  into  feveral  claffes  or  branches,  viz.  the  vacerri , 
bardi,  eubages ,  Jymnothu ,  or  fetnnothei ,  and  faronidce . 
The  vacerri  are  held  to  have  been  the  prieffs  3  the 
.  bardi,  the  poets  3  the  eubages ,  the  augurs  3  and  the 
faronida ,  the  civil  judges  and  inftru61ors  of  youth. 
As  to  the  fetnnothei ,  who  are  faid  to  have  been  im¬ 
mediately  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  religion,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  they  were  the  fame  with  the  vacerri.  Strabo, 
however,  (lib.  iv.  p.  197.)  and  Picard  after  him  in  his 
Celtopaedia,  do  not  comprehend  all  thefe  different  or¬ 
ders  under  the  denomination  of  druids,  as  fpecies  un¬ 
der  their  genus,  or  parts  under  the  whole  3  but  make 
them  quite  different  conditions  or  orders.  Strabo,  in 
effefl,  only  diftinguifhes  three  kinds  ;  bardi ,  vates , 
and  druids.  The  bardi  were  the  poets  3  the  vates , 
vktvs  (apparently  the  fame  with  the  vacerri ),  were 
the  priefts  and  naturalifls 3  and  the  druids ,  befide  the 
ftudy  of  nature,  applied  themfelvcs  likewife  to  mora¬ 
lity. 

Diogenes  Laertius  affures  us,  in  his  prologue,  that 
the  druids  were  the  fame  among  the  ancient  Britons 
with  the  fophi  or  philofophers  among  the  Greeks 3 
the  magi  among  the  Perfians  3  the  gymnofophifts  a- 
mong  the  Indians 3  and  the  Chaldeans  among  the  Af- 
fyrians. 

Their  garments  were  remarkably  long  3  and,  when 
employed  in  religious  ceremonies,  they  always  wore  a 
white  furplice.  They  generally  carried  a  wand  in  their 
hands  3  and  wore  a  kind  of  ornament  enchafed  in  gold 
about  their  necks,  called  the  druid's -egg.  Their  necks 
were  likewife  decorated  with  gold  chains,  and  their 
hands  and  arms  with  bracelets  :  they  wore  their  hair 
very  fhort,  and  their  beards  remarkably  long. 

The  druids  had  one  chief,  or  arch-druid,  in  every 
nation,  who  a<fted  as  high  prieff,  or  pontifcx  maximus . 
He  had  abfolute  authority  over  the  reft 3  and  command¬ 
ed,  decreed,  punifhed,  $£c.  at  pleafure.  At  his  death 
he  was  fucceeded  by  the  mcft  confiderable  among  his 
furvivors  3  and,  if  there  were  feveral  pretenders,  the 
matter  was  ended  by  an  ele&ion,  or  elfe  put  to  the  de- 
cifion  of  arms. 

The  druids,  we  have  obferved,  were  in  the  higheft 
efteem.  They  prefided  at  facrifices,  and  other  cere¬ 
monies  3  and  had  the  direction  of  every  thing  relating 
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to  religion.  The  Britifh  and  Gaulifh  youth  Hocked  to  , 

them  in  crowds  to  be  initru&ed  by  them.  The  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  nobility,  Mela  tells  us,  they  retired  with 
into  caves,  or  the  moft  defolate  parts  of  forefts,  and 
kept  them  there  fometimes  for  twenty  years  under 
their  difcipline.  Befides  the  immortality  and  metemp- 
fychofis,  they  were  here  inilrudfted  in  the  motion  of  the 
heavens,  and  the  courfe  of  the  ftars-,  the  magnitude  of 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  3  the  nature  of  things  3  the 
power  and  wifdom  of  the  gods,  &c.  They  preferved 
the  memory  and  actions  of  great  fnen  in  their  verfes, 
which  they  never  allowed  to  be  wrote  down,  but  made 
their  pupils  get  them  by  heart.  In  their  common 
courfe  of  learning,  they  are  faid  to  have  taught  them 
twenty-four  thoufand  luch  verfes.  By  this  means  their 
do&rines  appeared  more  myfterious  by  being  unknown 
to  all  but  themfelves  3  and  having  no  books  to  recur 
to,  they  \vere  the  more  careful  to  fix  them  in  their  me¬ 
mory. 

They  worfhipped  the  Supreme  Being  under  the 
name  of  Kfus,  or  Heftis ,  and  the  lymbol  of  the  oak  3 
and  had  no  other  temple  than  a  wood  or  a  grove,  where 
all  their  religious  rites  were  performed.  Nor  was  any 
perfon  admitted  to  enter  that  facred  recefs,^  unlefs  he 
carried  with  him  a  chain,  in  token  of  his  abfolute 
dependence  on  the  Deity.  Indeed,  their  whole  reli¬ 
gion  originally  confifted  in  acknowledging,  that  the 
Supreme  Being,  who  made  his  abode  in  thefe  facred 
groves,  governed  the  univerfe  3  and  that  every  crea¬ 
ture  ought  to  obey  his  laws,  and  pay  him  divine  ho¬ 
mage. 

They  confidered  the  oak  as  the  emblem,  or  rather 
the  peculiar  rcfidence,  of  the  Almighty  3  and  accord¬ 
ingly  chaplets  of  it  were  worn  both  by  the  druids 
and  people  in  their  religious  ceremonies,  the  altars 
were  ftrewed  with  its  leaves,  and  encircled  with  its 
branches.  The  fruit  of  it,  efpecially  the  miftetoe, 
was  thought  to  contain  a  divine  virtue,  and  to  be  the 
peculiar  gift  of  heaven.  It  was  therefore  fought  for 
on  the  fixth  day  of  the  moon  with  the  greateft  earneft- 
nefs  and  anxiety  3  and  when  found  was  hailed  with 
fuch  raptures  of  joy,  as  almoft  exceeds  imagination 
to  conceive.  As  foon  as  the  druids  were  informed  of 
this  fortunate  difeovery,  they  prepared  every  thing 
ready  for  the  facrifice  under  the  oak,  to  which  they 
faftened  two  white  bulls  by  the  horns  3  then  the  arch¬ 
druid,  attended  by  a  prodigious  number  of  people, 
afeended  the  tree,  dreffed  in  white  3  and  with  a  con- 
fecrated  golden  knife,  or  pruning-hook,  cropped  the 
miftetoe,  which  he  received  in  his  fagum  or  robe,  amidft: 
the  rapturous  exclamations  of  the  people.  Having  fe- 
cured  this  facred  plant,  he  defeended  the  tree  3  the 
bulls  were  facrificed  3  and  the  Deity  invoked  to  blefs 
his  own  gift,  and  render  it  efficacious  in  thofe  diftem- 
pers  in  which  it  fhould  be  adminiftered. 

The  confecrated  groves,  in  which  they  performed 
their  religious  rites,  were  fenced  round  with  ftones,  to  ' 
prevent  any  perfon’s  entering  between  the  trees,  ex¬ 
cept  through  the  paffages  left  open  for  that  purpofe, 
and  which  were  guarded  by  fome  inferior  druids,  to 
prevent  any  ftranger  from  intruding  into  their  myfte- 
ries.  Thefe  groves  were  of  different  forms  3  fome 
quite  circular,  others  oblong,  and  more  or  lefs  ca¬ 
pacious  as  the  votaries  in  the  diftri&s  to  which  they 
belonged  were  more  or  lefs  numerous.  The  area  in 
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the  centre  of  the  grove  was  encompafled  with  feveral 
rows  of  large  oaks  fet  very  clofe  together.  Within 
this  large  circle  were  feveral  fmaller  ones  furrounded 
with  large  ftones  ;  and  near  the  centre  of  thefe  fmaller 
circles  were  ftones  of  a  prodigious  fize  and  conve¬ 
nient  height,  on  which  the  vi&ims  were  ftain  and  of¬ 
fered.  Each  of  thefe  being  a  kind  of  altar,  was  fur- 
rounded  with  another  row  of  ftones,  the  ufe  of  which 
cannot  now  be  known,  unlefs  they  were  intended  as 
cin&ures  to  keep  the  people  at  a  convenient  diftance 
from  the  officiating  prieft. 

Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  Claudius,  allures  us  the 
druids  facrificed  men  ;  and  Mercury  is  faid  to  be  the 
god  to  whom  they  offered  thefe  vi&ims.  Diod.  Sicu¬ 
lus,  lib.  vi.  obferves  it  was  only  upon  extraordinary 
occafions  they  made  fuch  offerings  ;  as,  to  confult 
what  meafures  to  take,  to  learn  what  fhould  befai 
them,  &c.  by  the  fall  of  the  viftim,  the  tearing  of  his 
members,  and  the  manner  of  his  blood  gufhing  out. 
Auguftus  condemned  the  cuftom,  and  Tiberius  and 
Claudius  punillied  and  aboliflied  it. 

We  learn  from  Cmfar,  that  the  druids  were  the 
judges  and  arbiters  of  all  differences  and  difputes,  both 
public  and  private  :  they  took  cognizance  of  murders, 
inheritances,  boundaries,  and  limits  ;  and  decreed  re¬ 
wards  and  punifhments.  Such  as  difobeyed  their  de- 
cifions  they  excommunicated,  which  was  their  prin¬ 
cipal  punifhment  ;  the  criminal  being  hereby  excluded 
from  all  public  affemblies,  and  avoided  by  all  the  w  orld  ; 
fo  that  nobody  durft  fpeak  to  him  for  fear  of  being 
polluted.  Strabo  obferves,  they  had  fometimes  intereft 
and  authority  enough  to  flop  armies  upon  the  point  of 
engaging,  and  accommodate  their  differences.^ 

It  hath  been  difputed,  whether  the  druids  were 
themfelves  the  inventors  of  their  opinions  and  fyftems 
philofophy,  af  religion  and  philofophy,  or  received  them  from 
whence  de-ot|jers>  some  have  imagined,  that  the  colony  of  Pho- 
med*  cians  which  left  Greece  and  built  Marfeilles  in  Gaul 
about  the  57th  Olympiad,  imported  the  fir  ft  principles 
of  learning  and  philofophy,  and  communicated  them 
to  the  Gauls  and  other  nations  in  the  weft  of  Europe. 
It  appears,  indeed,  that  this  famous  colony  contribut¬ 
ed  not  a  little  to  the  improvement  of  that  part  of 
Gaul  where  it  fettled,  and  to  the  civilization  of  its  in¬ 
habitants.  “  The  Greek  colony  of  Marfeilles  (fays 
Juftin)  civilized  the  Gauls,  and  taught  them  to  live 
under  laws;  to  build  cities  and  enclofe  them  with  walls; 
to  raife  corn  ;  to  cultivate  the  vine  and  olive  ;  and,  in 
a  word,  made  fo  great  a  change  both  in  the  face  of  the 
country  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  that  Gaul 
feemed  to  be  tranftated  into  Greece,  rather  than  a  few 
Greeks  tranfplanted  into  Gaul.”  But  though  we  may 
allow  that  the  druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain  borrowed 
fome  hints  and  embellilhments  of  their  philofophy  from 
this  Greek  colony,  and  perhaps  from  other  quarters, 
we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  the  fubftance  of  it  was 
their  own.  Others  have  fuggefted,  that  the  druids 
derived  their  philofophy  from  Pythagoras,  who  pub- 
lilhed  his  doarines  at  Crotona  in  Italy  ;  where  he  lived 
in  the  higbeft  reputation  for  his  virtue,  wifdom,  and 
learning,  above  20  years.  This  conjecture  is  very 
much  confirmed  by  this  remarkable  expreffion  of  Am- 
mfanus  Marcellinus,  “  That  the  druids  were  formed 
into  fraternities,  as  the  authority  of  Pythagoras  de¬ 
creed.”  It  hath  been  alfo  obferved,  that  the  pailofo- 
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phy  of  the  druids  bore  a  much  greater  refemblance  to  Druids, 
that  of  Pythagoras  than  to  that  of  any  of  the  other  w 
fages  of  antiquity.  But  it  feems  probable,  that  Am- 
mianus  meant  no  more  by  the  above  expreflion  than  to 
illuftrate  the  nature  of  the  druidical  fraternities,  by 
comparing  them  to  thofe  of  the  Pythagoreans,  which 
were  well  known  to  the  Romans  ;  and  the  refemblance 
between  the  Pythagorean  and  druidical  philofophy 
may  perhaps  be  beft  accounted  for,  by  fuppofing,  that 
Pythagoras  learned  and  adopted  fome  of  the  opinions 
of  the  druids,  as  well  as  imparted  to  them  fome  of  his 
difeoveries.  It  is  well  known,  that  this  pnilofopher, 
animated  by  the  moft  ardent  love  of  knowledge,  tra¬ 
velled  into  maiiy  countries  in  purfuit  of  it,  and  got 
himfelf  admitted  into  every  fociety  that  was  famous  for 
its  learning.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable  in  itfelf, 
as  well  as  direCtly  afferted  by  feveral  authors,  that  Py¬ 
thagoras  heard  the  druids  of  Gaul,  and  was  initiated 
into  their  philofophy.  ^ 

From  the  concurring  teftimonies  of  feveral  au- More  par- 
thors,  it  appears  that  pbyfiology,  or  natural  philo-  ticuiar  ac- 
fophy,  was  the  favourite  ftudy  of  the  druids  of  Gaul  c°uru  of the 
and  Britain.  Cicero  tells  us,  that  he  was  perfonally  ^drufdl 
acquainted  with  one  of  the  Gaulifh  druids,  Divitia- 
cus  the  TEduan,  a  man  of  quality  in  his  country, 
who  profeffed  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  or  that  fcience  which  the  Greeks  ^ 
call  phyfics  or  pbyfiology .  According  to  Diodorus  Phyf.cs,  or 

Siculus,  Strabo,  Caefar,  Mela,  Ammianus  Marcel- natural  phi. 
linus,  and  others,  they  entered  into  many  difqui-  loioP  V- 
fitions  and  difputations  in  their  fchools,  concerning 
the  form  and  magnitude  of  the  univerfe  in  general,  and 
of  this  earth  in  particular,  and  even  concerning  the 
moft  fublime  and  hidden  fecrets  of  nature.  On  thefe 
and  the  like  fubjeds  they  formed  a  variety  of  fyftems 
and  hypothefes  ;  which  they  delivered  to  their  difciples 
in  verfe,  that  they  might  the  more  eafily  retain  them 
in  their  memories,  fince  they  were  not  allowed  to  com¬ 
mit  them  to  writing.  Strabo  hath  preferved  one  of 
the  phyfiological  opinions  of  the  druids  concerning  the 
univerfe ;  viz.  that  it  was  never  to  be  entirely  deftroyed 
or  annihilated;  but  was  to  undergo  a  fucceftion  of  great 
changes  and  revolutions,  which  were  to  be  produced 
fometimes  by  the  power  and  predominacy  of  water, 
and  fometimes  by  that  of  fire.  This  opinion,  he  inti¬ 
mates,  was  not  peculiar  to  them,  but  was  entertained 
alfo  by  the  philofophers  of  other  nations  ;  and  Cicero 
fpeaks  of  it  as  a  truth  univerfally  acknowledged  and  un¬ 
deniable.  “  It  is  impoflible  for  us  (fays  he)  to  attain  a 
glory  that  is  eternal,  or  even  of  very  long  duration,  on 
account  of  thefe  deluges  and  conflagrations  of  the 
earth  which  muft  neceffarily  happen  at  certain  periods.” 

This  opinion,  which  was  entertained  by  the  moft  an- 
cient  philofophers  of  many  different  and  very  diflant 
nations,  was  probably  neither  the  refill t  of  rational  in¬ 
quiry  in  all  thefe  nations,  nor  communicated  from  one 
of  them  to  others  ;  but  defeended  to  them  all  from 
their  common  anceftors  of  the  family  of  Noah  by  tra¬ 
dition,  but  corrrupted  and  mifunderftoed  through  length 
of  time.  The  agreement  of  the  druids  with  the .  phi¬ 
lofophers  of  fo  many  other  nations  in  this  opinion 
about  the  alternate  diffolution  and  renovation  of  the 
world,  gives  us  reafon  to  believe,  that  they  agreed  with 
them  alfo  in  their  opinion  of  its  origin  from  two  di- 
ftinft  principles ;  the  one  intelligent  and  omnipotent, 
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Druids,  which  was  God  ;  the  other  inanimate  and  ina&ive, 
-V— '  which  wa>«  matter.  We  are  told,  by  Caefar,  that  they 
had  many  difquifitions  about  the  power  of  God  ;  and, 
no  doubt,  amongft  other  particulars,  about  his  creating 
power.  But  whether  they  believed  with  fome  that  mat¬ 
ter  was  eternal,  or  with  others  that  it  was  created;  and 
in  what  manner  they  endeavoured  to  account  for  the 
difpofition  of  it  into  the  prefent  form  of  the  univerfe, 
we  are  entirely  ignorant,  though  they  certainly  had 
their  fpecuhtions  on  thefe  fubjecfts.  We  are  only  in¬ 
formed.  that  they  did  not  exprefs  their  fentiments  on 
thefe  and  like  heads  in  a  plain  and  natural,  but  in 
a  dark,  figurative,  and  enigmatical  manner.  This  might 
incline  us  to  fufpeft,  that  Pythagoras  had  borrowed 
from  them  his  do&rine  about  numbers,  to  whofe  myfti- 
cal  energy  he  afcribes  the  formation  of  all  things;  for 
nothing  can  be  more  dark  and  enigmatical  than  that 
do&rine.  The  druids  difputed  likewife  about  the  mag¬ 
nitude  and  form  of  the  world  in  general,  and  of  the 
earth  in  particular;  of  which  things  they  pretended  to 
have  a  perfeft  knowledge.  We  know  not  what  their 
opinions  were  about  the  dimenfions  of  the  univerfe  or 
of  the  earth,  but  we  have  feveral  reafons  to  make  us 
imagine  that  they  believed  both  to  be  of  a  fpherical 
form.  This  is  vifibly  the  fhape  and  form  of  the  fun, 
moon,  and  ftars,  the  moft  confpicuous  parts  of  the  uni¬ 
verfe  ;  from  whence  it  was  natural  and  eafy  to  infer, 
that  this  was  the  form  of  the  world  and  of  the  earth. 
Accordingly  this  feems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the 
philofophers  of  all  nations ;  and  the  circle  was  the  fa¬ 
vourite  figure  of  the  druids,  as  appears  from  the  form 
both  of  their  houfes  and  places  of  wrorfhip.  Befides 
thefe  general  fpeculations  about  the  origin,  diffolution, 
magnitude,  and  form  of  the  world  and  of  the  earth,  the 
druids  engaged  in  particular  inquiries  into  the  natures 
and  properties  of  the  different  kind  of  fubftances.  But 
all  their  difcoveries  in  this  moft  ufeful  and  extenfive 
branch  of  natural  philofophy,  whatever  they  were,  are 
5  entirely  loft. 

Aftronomy.  Aftronomy  alfo  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
chief  ftudies  of  the  druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain. 
tc  The  druids  (fays  Caefar)  have  many  difquifitions 
concerning  the  heavenly  bodies  and  their  motions,  in 
which  they  inftruct  their  difciples.”  Mela,  fpeaking 
of  the  fame  philofophers,  obferves,  “  That  they 
profefs  to  have  great  knowledge  of  the  motions  of 
the  heavens  and  of  the  ftars.”  Some  knowledge  of 
this  fcience  indeed  was  not  only  necefiary  for  meafu- 
ring  time  in  general,  marking  the  duration  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  feafons,  regulating  the  operations  of  the  huf- 
bandman,  direfting  the  courfe  of  the  mariner,  and  for 
many  other  perfons  in  civil  life;  but  it  was  efpecially 
necefiary  for  fixing  the  times  and  regular  returns  of 
their  religious  folemnities,  of  which  the  druids  had  the 
foie  direction.  Some  of  thefe  folemnities  wrere  month¬ 
ly,  and  others  annual.  It  was  therefore  necefiary  for 
them  to  know,  with  fome  tolerable  degree  of  exadlnefs, 
the  number  of  days  in  which  the  fun  and  moon  per¬ 
formed  their  revolutions,  that  thefe  folemnities  might 
be  obferved  at  their  proper  feafons.  This  was  the  more 
necefiary,  as  fome  of  thefe  folemnities  were  attended 
by  perfons  from  different  and  very  diftant  countries, 
who  were  all  to  meet  at  one  place  on  one  day  ;  who 
muft  have  had  feme  rule  to  difeover  the  annual  return 
of  that  day. 


The  moft  perceptible  divifion  of  time  by  the  two  Druids, 
great  luminaries  is  into  day  and  night ;  the  former  oc-  J 

cafioned  by  the  prefence  of  the  fun  above  the  horizon,  rlieir  me_ 
the  latter  by  his  abfence,  which  is  in  fome  meafure  fup  thod  cl 
plied  by  the  moon  and  ftars.  The  druids  computed  computing 
their  time  by  nights,  and  not  by  days;  a  cuftom  which  time* 
they  had  received  from  their  moft  remote  anceftors  by 
tradition,  and  in  which  they  were  confirmed  by  their 
meafuring  their  time  very  much  by  the  moon,  the  mi- 
ftrefs  and  queen  of  night.  As  the  changes  in  the 
afpeft  of  that  luminary  are  moft  confpicuous,  they  en¬ 
gaged  the  attention  of  the  moft  ancient  aftronomers  of 
all  countries,  and  paiticularly  of  the  druids,  who  regu¬ 
lated  all  their  great  folemnities,  both  facred  and  civil, 
by  the  age  and  afpedl  of  the  moon.  “  When  no  un¬ 
expected  accident  prevents  it,  they  aflemble  upon  fta- 
ted  days,  either  at  the  time  of  the  new  or  full  moon  ; 
for  they  believe  thefe  to  be  the  moft  aufpicious  times 
for  tranfaCting  all  affairs  of  importance.”  Their  moft 
auguft  ceremony  of  cutting  the  mifietoe  from  the  oak 
by  the  arch-druid,  was  always  performed  on  the  fixth 
day  of  the  moon.  Nay,  they  even  regulated  their  mi¬ 
litary  operations  very  much  by  this  luminary,  and 
avoided,  as  much  as  poflible,  to  engage  in  battle  while 
the  moon  wras  on  the  wane.  As  the  attention  of  the 
druids  was  fo  much  fixed  on  this  planet,  it  could  not 
be  very  long  before  they  difeovered  that  file  palled 
through  all  her  various  afpeCls  in  about  thirty  days  ; 
and  by  degrees,  and  more  accurate  obfervations,  they 
would  find,  that  the  real  time  of  her  performing  an 
entire  revolution  was  very  nearly  29-5-  days.  7’his  fur- 
niflied  them  with  the  divifion  of  their  time  into  months, 
or  revolutions  of  the  moon  ;  of  which  we  know  with 
certainty  they  were  poffeffed.  But  this  period,  though 
of  great  ufe,  was  evidently  too  fhort  for  many  pur- 
pofes,  and  particularly  for  meafuring  the  feafons;  which 
they  could  not  fail  to  perceive  depended  on  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  the  fun.  By  continued  obfervation  they  dif¬ 
eovered,  that  about  12  revolutions  of  the  moon  inclu¬ 
ded  all  the  variety  of  feafons,  which  begun  again,  and 
revolved  every  12  months.  This  fuggefted  to  them 
that  larger  divifion  of  time  called  a  year,  confiding  of 
12  lunations,  or  354  days,  which  was  the  moft  ancient 
meafure  of  the  year  in  almoft  all  nations.  That  this  was 
for  fome  time  at  leaft  the  form  of  the  'druidical  year, 
is  both  probable  in  itfelf,  and  from  the  following  ex- 
preffion  of  Pliny:  “  That  they  began  both  their 
months  and  years,  not  from  the  change,  but  from  the 
fixth  day  of  the  moon.”  This  is  even  a  demonftration 
that  their  years  confided  of  a  certain  number  of  lunar 
revolutions,  as  they  always  commenced  on  the  fame  day 
of  the  moon.  But  as  this  year  of  1 2  lunar  months 
falls  1 1  days  and  nearly  one-fourth  of  a  day  ftiort  of  a 
real  revolution  of  the  fun,  this  error  would  foon  be  per¬ 
ceived,  and  call  for  reformation;  though  we  are  not* 
informed  of  the  particular  manner  in  which  it  was  rec¬ 
tified.  Various  arguments  might  be  collefted  to  make 
it  very  probable  that  the  Britons  were  acquainted  with 
a  year  exa&  enough  for  every  purpofe  of  life,  when 
they  were  firft  invaded  by  the  Romans  ;  but  it  will  be 
fufficient  to  mention  one,  which  is  taken  from  the  time 
and  circumftances  of  that  invafion.  The  learned  Dr 
Halley  hath  demonftrated  that  Caefar  arrived  in  Britain,, 
m  his  firft  year’s  expedition,  on  the  26th  day  of  Au-* 
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guh  .  and  Cctfar  himfelf  informs  us,  that  at  his  arrival  of  the  Chriftian  era  , 
the  hawed  was  finifhed,  except  in  one  field,  which  by 
fome  means  or  other  was  more  backward  than  the  red 
of  the  country.  This  is  a  proof  that  the  Britidi  huf- 
bandmen  knew  and  ufed  the  mod  proper  feafons  for 
ploughing,  fowing,  and  reaping.  1  he  druids,  as  we 
are  told  by  Pliny,  bad  alfo  a  cycle  or  period  of  30  years, 
which -they  called  an  age,  and  which  commenced  like- 
wife  on  the  forth  day  of  the  moon;:  but  that  author 
hath  not  acquainted  us  on  what  principles  this  cycle 
was  formed,  nor  to  what  purpofes  it  was  applied.  We 
can  hardlv  fuppofe  that  this  was  the  cycle  of  the  fun, 
which  confids  of  28  years,  and  regulates  the  dominical 
letters*  It  is  more  probable,  that  while  the  druids 
made  ufe  of  the  year  of  1 2  lunar  months,  and  had  not 
invented  a  method  of  adjuftingit  to  the  real  revolution 
of  the  fun,  they  obferved  that  the  beginning  of  this 
year  had  paffed  through  all  the  feafons,  and  returned 
to  the  point  from  whence  it  fet  out,  in  a  couife  of 
about  33  years  •,  which  they  might,  therefore  call  an 
age  Others  may  perhaps  be  of  opinion,  that  this  30 
years  cycle  of  the  druids  is  the  fame  with  the  great  year 
of  the  Pythagoreans,  or  a  revolution  of  Saturn.  Some 
have  imagined  that  the  druids  were  alfo  acquainted 
with  the  cycle  of  19  years,  which  is  commonly  called 
the  cycle  of  the  moon.  But  the  evidence  of  this  de¬ 
pends  entirely  on  the  truth  of  that  fuppofition  that 
the  Hyperborean  ifland,  which  is  defcribed  by  Diodo¬ 
rus  Siculus,  was  Britain,  or  fome  of  the  Bntifli  dies. 

Among  many  other  furprifing  things,  that  author  fays, 
concerning  the  Hyperborean  ifland,  “  That  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  believed  that  Apollo  defended  into  their  ifland  at 
the  end  of  every  19  years-,  in  which  period  of  time  the 
fun  and  moon,  having  performed  their  various  revolu¬ 
tions,  return  to  the  fame  point,  and  begin  to  repeat  the 
fame  revolutions.  This  is  called  by  the  Greeks  the 
great  year,  or  the  cycle  of  Meton.” 

We  are  told  both  by  Crefar  and  Mela,  that  the 
knowledge  (J^ds  ftudied  the  ftars  as  well  as  the  fun  and  moon  j 
and  that  they  profefied  to  know,  and  taught  their 
difciples,  many  things  concerning  the  motions  of  thele 
heavenly  bodies.  From  thefe  tellimomes  we  may  con- 
elude  that  the  druids  were  acquainted  with  the  pla¬ 
nets,  diftingui flied  them  from  the  fixed  ftars,  and  care- 
fully  obferved  their  motions  and  revolutions.  It  this 
difeovery  was  the  refult  of  their  own  obfervat.ons,  it 
would  be  gradual,  and  it  would  be  a  long  time  before 
they  found  out  all  the  planets.  They  might  perhaps 
have  received  fome  afliftance  and  information  from  I  y- 
thagoras,  or  from  fome  other  quarter.  But  whether 
this  difeovery  of  the  planets  was  their  own  or  com¬ 
municated  to  them  by  others,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
they  were  acquainted  with  the  precife  number  of  thele 
wandering  liars.  Dio  Caflius  fays,  that  the  cuftom  of 
giving  the  name  of  one  of  the  planets  to  each  of  the 
feven  days  of  the  week  was  an  invention  of  the  Fgyp- 
tians,  and  from  them  was  gradually  communicated  to 
all  the  other  nations  of  the  world  ;  and  that  in  his 
time  this  cuftom  was  fo  fiimly  eftabliftied,  not  only 
among  the  Romans,  but  among  all  the  reft  of  man¬ 
kind,'  that  in  every  country  it  appeared  to  be  a  native 
inftitution.  The  knowledge  of  the  planets  and  per¬ 
haps  the  cuftom  of  giving  their  names  to  the  days  of 
the  week,  was  brought  out  of  Egypt  into  Italy  by 
Pythagoras,  more  than  500  years  before  the  beginning 
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very  long  before  it  reached  Gaul  and  Britain.  But 
though  we  have  little  or  no  reafon  to  doubt  that  the 
druids  knew  the  number  and  obferved  the  motion  of 
the  planets,  yet  it  may  be  queftioned  whether  they  had 
difeovered  the  times  in  which  they  performed  their  fe- 
veral  revolutions.  Some  of  thefe  liars,  as  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  take  fo  great  a  number  of  years  in  revolving, 
that  it  required  a  very  extraordinary  degree  of  patience 
and  attention  to  difeover  the  precife  periods  of  their 
revolutions.  If  we  could  be  certain  that  the  ifland  in 
which  the  ancients  imagined  Saturn  lay  aflee.p,  was 
one  of  the  Britilh  illes,  as  Plutarch  intimates  it  was, 
we  might  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  Britilh  druids 
were  not  ignorant  of  the  length  of  the  period  in  which 
the  planet  Saturn  performs  a  revolution.  For  that  fame 
author,  in  another  treatife,  tells  us,  “  That  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  that  ifland  kept  every  thirtieth  year  a  Solemn 
feftival  in  honour  of  Saturn,  when  his  liar  entered  into 
the  fign  of  Taurus.” 

If  we  could  depend  upon  the  above  teftiraony  of 
Plutarch,  we  fiiould  have  one  pofitive  proof  that  the 
druids  of  the  Britilh  ifles  were  acquainted  with  the 
conftellations,  and  even  with  the  Signs  of  the  zodiac  j 
and  that  they  meafured  the  revolutions  of  the  fun  and 
planets,  by  obferving  the  length  of  time  between 
their  departure  from  and  return  to  one.  of  thefe  figns. 

But  we  have  no  dire£f  evidence  of  this  remaining  in 
hi  (lory. 

The  druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  as  well  as  the  an¬ 
cient  philofophers  of  other  countries,  had  a  general 
plan  or  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  and  of  the.  difpofition 
and  arrangement  of  its  various  parts,  in  which  they  in- 
ftrudled  their  difciples.  This  is  both  probable  in  itfelf, 
and  is  plainly  intimated  by  feveral  authors  of  the  great- 
eft  authority.  But  we  cannot  be  certain,  whether  this 
druidical  fyftem  of  the  world  was  of  their  own  inven¬ 
tion,  or  was  borrowed  from  others.  If  it  was  borrow  - 
en,  it  was  molt  probably  from  the  Pythagoreans  to 
whom  they  were  the  neareft  neighbours  j  and  with  whom 
they  had  the  greateft  intercourfe.  . 

It  hath  been  imagined,  that  the  druids  had  inftru- 
ments  of  fome  kind  or  other,  which  anfvvered  the 
fame  purpofes  with  our  telefcopes,  in  making  oblerya- 
tions  on  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  only  foundation 
of  this  very  improbable  conje&ure  is  an  expreflion  of 
Diodorus  Siculus,  in  his  description  of  the  famous  Hy¬ 
perborean  ifland.  “  They  fay  further,  that  the  moon 
is  feen  from  that  ifland,  as  if  fhe  was  but  at  a  little 
cliftance  from  the  earth,  and  having  hills  or  moun¬ 
tains  like  ours  on  her  furface  ”  But  no  fuch  inference 
can  be  reafonably  drawn  from  this  expreflion,  which  in 
reality  merits  little  more  regard  than  what  Strabo  re¬ 
ports  was  faid  of  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  Spain  : 

“  That  they  heard  the  biffing  noife  of  the  fun  every 
evening  when  he  fell  into  the  weftern  ocean. 

The  application  of  the  druids  to  the  ftudy  of  philo- 
fophy  and  aftronomy  amounts  almoft  to  a  demonftra- 
tion  that  they  applied  alfo  to  the  ftudy  of  arithmetic 
and  geometry.  For  fome  knowledge  of  both  thefe 
Sciences  is  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  the  phyfiologift 
and  aftronomer,  as  well  as  of  great  and  daily  ufe  in  the 
Common  affairs  of  life. 

If  we  were  certain  that  Abaris,  the  famous  Hy¬ 
perborean  philosopher,  the  friend  and  fcholar^o^^^y 
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thagoras,  was  really  a  Britifh  druid,  as  Tome  have  ima- 
v  gined,  we  fhould  be  able  to  produce  direft  hidorical 
evidence  of  their  arithmetical  knowledge.  For  Iam- 
blicus,  in  the  life  of  Pythagoras,  fays,  “  that  he  taught 
Abaris  to  find  out  all  truth  by  the  fcience  of  arithme¬ 
tic.”  It  may  be  thought  improbable  that  the  druids 
had  made  any  confiderable  progrefs  in  arithmetic,  as 
this  may  feem  to  be  impoffible  by  the  mere  drength 
of  memory  without  the  aflidance  of  figures  and  of 
written  rules.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  afcertain 
what  may  be  done  by  memory  alone,  when  it  hath 
been  lon.g  exercifed  in  this  way.  We  have  had  an 
in  °Ur  °Wn  a3e’  a  Perf°n  *  who  could  per- 
JC~  fonn  feme  of  the  moff  tedious  and  difficult  operations 
in  arithmetic  by.  the  mere  ffrength  of  his  memory. 
The  want  of  written  rules  could  be  no  great  difad- 
vantage  to  the  druids,  as  the  precepts  of  this,  as  well 
as  of  the  other  fciences,  were  couched  in  verfe,  which 
would  be  eafily  got  by  heart  and  long  remembered. 
Though  the  druids  were  unacquainted  with  the  Ara¬ 
bic  characters  which  are  now  in  ufe,  we  have  no  rea- 
fon  to  fuppofe  that  they  were  deffitute  of  marks  or 
characters  of  fome  other  kind,  which,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  anfwered  the  fame  purpofes,  both  in  making  and 
recording  their  calculations.  In  particular,  we  have 
reafon  to  think,  that  they  made  ufe  of  the  letters  of 
the  Greek  alphabet  for  both  thefe  purpofes.  This 
feems  to  be  plainly  intimated  by  Csefar  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  expreffion  concerning  the  druids  of  Gaul  :  “  In 
almoft  all  other  public  tranfaCtions,  and  private  ac¬ 
counts  or  computations,  they  make  ufe  of  the  Greek 
letters.”  This  is  further  confirmed  by  what  the  fame 
author  fays  of  the  Helvetii  ;  a  people  of  the  fame  ori¬ 
gin,  language,  and  manners,  with  the  Gauls  and  Bri- 
tons.  “  Tables  were  found  in  the  camp  of  the  Hel¬ 
vetii  written  in  Greek  letters,  containing  an  account  of 
all  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  who  had  left  their 
native  country,  and  alfo  feparate  accounts  of  the  boys, 
old  men,  and  women.”  There  is  hidorical  evidence 
of  the  druids  being  alfo  well  acquainted  with  geome¬ 
try.  “  When  any  difputes  arife  (fays  Caefar)  about 
their  inheritances,  or  any  controverfies  about  the  li¬ 
mits  of  their  fields,  they  are  entirely  referred  to  the 
decifion  of  their  druids.”  But  befides  the  knowledge 
of  menfuration  which  this  implies,  both  Cmfar  and 
IMela  plainly  intimate  that  the  druids  were  converfant 
in  the  mod  fublime  fpeculations  of  geometry  5  “  in 
meafuring  the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  and  even  of 
the  world.” 

There  are  dill  many  monuments  remaining  in 
Britain  and  the  adjacent  ifles,  which  cannot  fo  rea- 
fonably.be  aferibed  to  any  as  to  the  ancient  Britons, 
and  which  give  us  caufe  to  think,  that  they  had  made 
great  progrefs  in  this  ufeful  part  of  learning,  and  could 
apply  the  mechanical  powers  fo  as  to  produce  very 
adonifhing  effe£ts.  As  thefe  monuments  appear  to 
have  been  defigned  for  religious  purpofes,  we  may  be 
certain  that  they  were  erefted  under  the  direaion  of 
the  druids.  How  many  obelilks  or  pillars,  of  one 
rough  unpolifhed  Hone  each,  are  Hill  to  be  feen  in 
Britain  and  its  ides  !  Some  of  thefe  pillars  are  both 
very  thick  and  lofty,  erefted  on  the  fummits  of  bar- 
rows  and  of  mountains ;  and  fome  of  them  (as  at  Stone¬ 
henge)  have  ponderous  blocks  of  done  raifed  aloft 
and  reding  on  the  tops  of  the  upright  pillars.  We  can 
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hardly  fuppofe  that  it  was  podible  to  cut  thefe  prodi-  Druids, 
gious  maifes  of  done  (fome  of  them  above  40  tons  ""  “  v  J 
in  weight)  without  wedges,  or  to  raife  them  out  of 
the  quarry  without  levers.  But  it  certainly  required 
dill  greater  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  powers,  and 
of  the  method  of  applying  them,  to  tranfport  thofe 
huge  dones  from  the  quarry  to  the  places  of  their 
dedination  }  to  ere6l  the  perpendicular  pillars,  and  to 
elevate  the  impods  to  the  tops  of  thefe  pillars.  If 
that  prodigious  done  in  the  parifh  of  Condantine, 

Cornwall,  was  really  removed  by  art  from  its  original 
place,  and  fixed  where  it  now  dands  (as  one  of  our 
mod  learned  and  diligent  antiquaries  thinks  it  was  *),*  Br  Bor* 
it  is  a  demondration,  that  the  druids  could  perform  *afes 
the  mod  adonifhing  feats  by  their  £kill  in  mechanics. 

1  hat^  the  Britifh  druids  were  acquainted  with  the^  ’  3 

principles  and  ufe  of  the  balance,  we  have  good  reafon 
to  believe,  not  only  from  the  great  antiquity  of  that 
difeovery  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  alfo  from 
fome  druidical  monuments  which  are  dill  remaining 
in  this  idand.  Thefe  monuments  are  called  Lagan 
Stones,  or  rocking  dones  }  and  each  of  them  confids  of 
one  prodigious  block  of  done,  reding  upon  an  upright 
done  or  rock,  and  fo  equally  balanced,  that  a  very 
fmall  force,  fometimes  even  that  of  a  child,  can  move  it 
up  and  down,  though  hardly  any  force  is  fudicient  to 
remove  it  from  its  dation,  Some  of  thefe  dones  may 
have  fallen  into  this  pofition  by  accident,  but  others  of 
them  evidently  appear  to  have  been  placed  in  it  by 
art.  That  the  ancient  Britons  underdood  the  condruc- 
tion  and  ufe  of  wheels,  the  great  number  of  their  war- 
chariots  and  other  wheel-carriages  is  a  fudicient  proof } 
and  that  they  knew  how  to  combine  them  together 
and  with  the  other  mechanical  powers,  fo  as  to  form 
machines  capable  of  raifing  and  tranfporting  very  heavy 
weights,  we  have  good  reafon  to  believe.  In  a  word, 
if  the  Britifh  druids  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  ufe  of  any  of  the  mechanical  powers,  it  was 
mod  probably  of  the  ferew,  though  even  of  this  we 
cannot  be  certain. 

In  Germany  and  in  the  northern  nations  of  Europe  Medicine, 
the  healing  art  was  chiedy  committed  to  the  old  wo¬ 
men  of  every  date  but  in  Gaul  and  Britain  it  was  en- 
truded  to  the  druids,  who  were  the  phyficians  as  well 
as  the  prieds  of  thefe  countries.  Pliny  fays  exprefsly, 

“  That  Tiberius  Ctcfar  dedroyed  the  druids  of  the 
Gauls,  who  wTere  the  poets  and  phyficians  of  that  na¬ 
tion  $”  and  he  might  have  added  of  the  Britons.  The 
people  of  Gaul  and  Britain  were  probably  induced  to 
devolve  the  care  of  their  health  on  the  druids,  and  to 
apply  thefe  prieds  for  the  cure  of  their  difeafes, 
not  only  by  the  high  edeem  they  had  of  their  wifdom 
and  learning,  but  alfo  by  the  opinion  which  they  en¬ 
tertained,  that  a  very  intimate  connexion  fubfided  be¬ 
tween  the  arts  of  healing  and  the  rites  of  religion,  and 
that  the  former  were  mod  effectual  when  they  were  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  latter.  It  appears  indeed  to  have 
been  the  prevailing  opinion  of  all  the  nations  of  anti¬ 
quity,  that  all  internal  difeafes  proceeded  immediately 
from  the  anger  of  the  gods  5  and  that  the  only  way  of 
obtaining  relief  from  thefe  difeafes  was  by  applying  to 
their  prieds  to  appeafe  their  anger  by  religious  rites  and 
facrifices.  This  was  evidently  the  opinion  and  pra&ice 
of  the  Gauls  and  Britons,  who  in  fome  dangerous  cafes 
facrificed  one  man  as  the  mod  effeHual  means  of  curing 
X  x  another. 
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5)mu!s.  another.  “  They  are  much  addi&ed  (fays  Caefar)  to 

- v - ;  fuperftition  ;  and  for  this  caufe,  thofe  who  are  affii&ed 

with  a  dangerous  difeafe  fa  orifice  a  man,  or  promife 
that  they  will  facrifice  one,  for  their  recovery.  For 
this  purpofe  they  make  ufe  of  the  miniftry  of  the 
druids  ;  becaufe  they  have  declared,  that  the  anger  of 
the  immortal  gods  cannot  be  appeafed,  fo  as  to  fpare 
the  life  of  one  man,  but  by  the  life  of  another.”  This 
way  of  thinking  gave  rife  alfo  to  that  great  number  of 
magical  rites  and  incantations  with  which  the  medical 
practices  of  the  druids,  and  indeed  of  all  the  phyficians 
of  antiquity,  were  attended.  “  No  body  doubts  (fays 
Pliny)  that  magic  derived  its  origin  from  medicine,  and 
that,  by  its  flattering  but  delufive  promifes,  it  came  to 
be  efteemed  the  moft  fublime  and  facred  part  of  the 
art  of  healing.” 

That  the  druids  made  great  ufe  of  herbs  for  medi¬ 
cinal  purpofes,  we  have  fufficient  evidence.  They  not 
only  had  a  moft  fuperftitious  veneration  for  the  mifle- 
toe  of  the  oak,  on  a  religious  account,  but  they  alfo 
entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  its  medical  virtues, 
and  efteemed  it  a  kind  of  panacea  or  remedy  for  all 
difeafes.  “  They  call  it  (fays  Pliny)  by  a  name  which 
in  their  language  fignifies  All-heal,  becaufe  they  have  an 
opinion  that  it  cureth  all  difeafes.”  They  believed  it 
to  be  in  particular  a  fpecific  againft  barrennefs,  and  a 
fovereign  antidote  againft  the  fatal  effecfls  of  poifons 
of  all  kinds.  It  was  efteemed  alfo  an  excellent  emol¬ 
lient  and  difeutient  for  foftening  and  difeufling  hard 
tumours  ;  good  for  drying  up  fcrophulous  fores  \  for 
curing  ulcers  and  wounds  \  and  (provided  it  was  not 
fuffered  to  touch  the  earth  after  it  was  cut)  it  was 
thought  to  be  a  very  efficacious  medicine  in  the  epi- 
lepfy  or  falling  ficknefs.  It  hath  been  thought  ufeful 
in  this  laft  calamitous  difeafe  by  fome  modern  phyfi¬ 
cians.  The  pompous  ceremonies  with  which  the  mifle- 
toe  was  gathered  by  the  druids  have  been  alieady  de¬ 
ferred.  The  felago,  a  kind  of  hedge  by  flop  refem- 
bling  favin,  was  another  plant  much  admired  by  the 
druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain  for  its  fuppofed  medicinal 
virtues,  particularly  in  all  difeafes  of  the  eyes.  But  its 
efficacy,  according  to  them,  depended  very  much  upon 
its  being  gathered  exa£fly  in  the  following  manner  : 
The  perfon  who  gathered  it  was  to  be  clothed  in  a 
white  robe  ;  to  have  his  feet  bare,  and  walked  in  pure 
water  \  to  offer  a  facrifice  of  bread  and  wine  before  he 
proceeded  to  cut  it ;  which  he  was  to  do  with  his  right 
hand  covered  with  the  fkirt  of  his  garment,  and^vith 
a  hook  of  fome  more  precious  metal  than  iron.^  When 
it  was  cut,  it  was  to  be  received  into,  and  kept  in  a  new 
and  very  clean  cloth.  When  it  was  gathered  exactly 
according  to  this  whimfical  ritual,  they  affirmed  that 
it  was  not  only  an  excellent  medicine,  but  alfo  a 
powerful  charm  and  prefervative  from  misfortunes  and 
unhappy  accidents  of  all  kinds.  They  entertained  a 
high  opinion  alfo  of  the  herb  famolus  or  marfhwort, 
for  its  fanative  qualities  *,  and  gave  many  direftions  for 
the  gathering  it,  no  lefs  fanciful  than  thofe  above  men¬ 
tioned.  The  perfon  who  was  to  perform  that  office  was 
to  do  it  faffing,  and  with  his  left  hand  \  he  was  on  no 
account  to  look  behind  him,  nor  to  turn  his  face  from 
the  herbs  lie  wTas  gathering.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
relate  the  extravagant  notions  they  entertained  of  the 
many  virtues  of  the  vervain,  and  to  recount  the  ridi¬ 
culous  mummeries  which  they  pradifed  in  gathering 


and  preparing  it,  both  for  the  purpofes  of  divination  ^ 
and  phyfic.  Thefe  things  may  be  feen  in  Plin.  Hift. 
Nat.  1.  25.  c.  9.  from  whence  we  have  received  all  thefe 
anecdotes  of  the  botany  of  the  druids.  It  is  eafy  to 
fee  that  his  information  was  very  imperfeft  j  and  that, 
like  many  of  the  otlmr  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  he 
defignedly  repiefents  the  philofophers  of  Gaul  and  Bri¬ 
tain  in  an  unfavourable  light.  The  herb  which  was 
called  Britannica  by  the  ancients,  which  fome  think  was 
the  great  water-dock,  and  others  the  cochlearia  or  feur- 
vy-grafs,  was  probably  much  ufed  in  this  ifland  for  me¬ 
dical  purpofes  *,  as  it  derived  its  name  from  hence,  and 
was  from  hence  exported  to  Rome  and  other  parts. 
Though  thefe  few  imperfect  hints  are  all  that  we  can 
now  colle&  of  the  botany  of  the  Britifti  druids,  yet 
we- have  fome  reafon  to  think  that  they  were  not  con¬ 
temptible  botanifts.  Their  arcumftances  were  pecu¬ 
liarly  favourable  for  the  acquifition  of  this  kind  of  know¬ 
ledge.  For  as  they  fpent  moft;  of  their  time  in  the 
receffes  of  mountains,  groves,  and  woods,  the  fponta- 
neous  vegetable  productions  of  the  earth  conftantly 
prefented  themfelves  to  their  view,  and  courted  their 

attention.  r  ^  1 

The  opinions  which,  it  is  faid,  the  druids  ot  Gaul 
and  Britain  entertained  of  their  anguinum  or  ferpents 
egg,  both  as  a  charm  and  as  a  medicine,  are  romantic 
and  extravagant  in  a  very  high  degree.  This  extraor¬ 
dinary  egg  was  formed,  as  they  pretended,  by  a  great 
number  of  ferpents,  interwoven  and  twined  together  J 
and  when  it  was  formed,  it  was  raifed  up  in  the  air 
by  the  biffing  of  thefe  ferpents,  and  was  to  be  catched 
in  a  clean  white  cloth  before  it  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  perfon  who  catched  it  was  obliged  to  mount  a 
fwift  horfe,  and  to  ride  away  at  full  fpeed  to  efcape 
from  the  ferpents,  who  purfued  him  with  great  rage, 
until  they  were  flopped  by  fome  river.  The  way  ot 
making  trial  of  the  genuinenefs  of  this  egg  was  no  lels 
extraordinary.  It  was  to  be  enchafed  in  go  ,  an 
thrown  into  a  river,  and  if  it  was  genuine  it  would 
fwim  againft  the  ftream.  “  I  have  feen  (lays  Pliny) 
that  egg  i  it  is  about  the  bignefs  of  a  moderate  apple, 
its  (hell  is  a  cartilaginous  incruftation,  full  of  little  ca- 


Druids.’ 


its  men  is  a  “ - -  .  .  , 

vities,  fuch  as  are  on  the  legs  of  the  polypus  ;it  is  the 
infignia  or  badge  of  dirtinaion  of  the  druids.  The 
virtues  which  they  aferibed  to  this  egg  were  many 
and  wonderful.  It  was  particularly  efficacious  to  ren¬ 
der  thofe  who  carried  it  about  with  them  fuperior  to 
their  adverfaries  in  all  difputes,  and  to  procure  them 
the  favour  and  friendlhip  of  great  men.  Some  ha\e 
thought  that  this  whole  affair  of  the  ferpents  egg  wais 
a  mere  fraud,  contrived  by  the  druids,  to  excite  the 
admiration  and  pick  the  pockets  of  credulous  people, 
who  purchafed  thefe  wonder-working  eggs  r^ui  *  em 
at  a  high  price.  Others  have  imagined  that  this  ftory 
of  the  anguinum  (of  which  there  is  an  anciem  monu¬ 
ment  in  the  cathedral  at  Paris)  was  an  emblematical 
reprefentation  of  the  doarine  of  the  druids  concerning 
the  creation  of  the  world.  The  ferpents,  fay  they,  re- 
prefent  the  Divine  wifdom  forming  the  un.verfe,  and 
the  egg  is  the  emblem  of  the  world  termed  by  that 
wifdom.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  virtue  aferibed  to 
the  anguinum,  of  giving  thofe  who  poiuffed  it  a  u- 
periority  over  others,  and  endearing  them  to  great  men, 
may  perhaps  be  intended  to  reprefent  the  natura ?*: 
fefts  of  learning  and  philofophy.  But  in  fo  doubt 
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Druids,  a  matter  every  one  is  at  full  liberty  to  form  what 
juc|gment  he  thinks  proper. 

Rhetoric  As  *n^uence  an<i  authority  of  the  druids  in  their 
country,  depended  very  much  upon  the  reputation  of 
their  fuperior  wifdom  and  learning,  they  wifely  applied 
to  the  ftudy  of  thofe  fciences  which  mofl  directly  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  fupport  and  advancement  of  that  repu¬ 
tation.  In  this  number,  befides  thofe  already  mention¬ 
ed,  we  may  juftly  reckon  rhetoric,  which  was  diligent¬ 
ly  ftudied  and  taught  by  the  druids  of  Gaul  and  Bri¬ 
tain  5  who  to  the  charms  of  their  eloquence  were  in¬ 
debted  for  much  of  the  admiration  and  authority  which 
they  enjoyed.  They  had  indeed  many  calls  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  difplay  their  eloquence,  and  to  difeover  its 
great  power  and  efficacy  •,  as,  when  they  were  teach¬ 
ing  their  pupils  in  their  fchools  j  when  they  difeourfed 
in  public  to  the  people  on  religious  and  moral  fubjedls  ; 
when  they  pleaded  caufes  in  the  courts  of  juftice  ;  and 
when  they  harangued  in  the  great  councils  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  heads  of  armies  ready  to  engage  in 
battle,  fometimes  with  a  view  to  inflame  their  cou¬ 
rage,  and  at  other  times  with  a  defign  to  allay  their 
fury,  and  difpofe  them  to  make  peace.  Though  this 
laft  was  certainly  a  very  difficult  talk  among  fierce  and 
warlike  nations,  yet  fuch  was  the  authority  and  elo¬ 
quence  of  the  druids,  that  they  frequently  fucceeded 
in  it.  “  They  pay  a  great  regard  (fays  Diodorus  Si¬ 
culus)  to  their  exhortations,  not  only  in  the  affairs  of 
peace,  but  even  of  war,  and  thefe  are  refpe&ed  both 
by  their  friends  and  enemies.  They  fometimes  fhep  in 
between  two  hoftile  armies,  who  are  Handing  with  their 
fwords  drawn  and  their  fpears  extended,  ready  to  en¬ 
gage  ;  and  by  their  eloquence,  as  by  an  irrefi flible  en¬ 
chantment,  they  prevent  the  effufion  of  blood,  and 
prevail  upon  them  to  (heath  their  fwords.  So  great 
are  the  charms  of  eloquence  and  the  power  of  wifdom 
even  amongft  the  moft  fierce  barbarians.”  The  Britifh 
kings  and  chieftans  who  were  educated  by  the  druids, 
were  famous  for  their  eloquence.  This  is  evident  from 
the  many  noble  fpeeches  which  are  aferibed  to  them 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  Tor  though  thefe 
fpeeches  may  not  be  genuine,  yet  they  are  a  proof  that 
it  was  a  well  known  fa£I,  that  thefe  princes  were  ac- 
cuftomed  to  make  harangues  on  thefe  and  the  like  oc- 
cafions.  This  we  are  exprefsly  told  by  Tacitus 
u  The  Britifh  chieftans,  before  a  battle,  fly  from  rank 
to  rank,  and  addrefs  their  men  with  animating  fpeech¬ 
es,  tending  to  inflame  their  courage,  increafe  their 
hopes,  and  difpel  their  fears.”  Thefe  harangues  were 
called,  in  the  ancient  language  of  Britain,  Brofnichiy 
Kah,  which  is  literally  tranflated  by  Tacitus,  Incite - 
vienta  Be//t\  ‘‘  incentives  to  war.”  The  genuine  po¬ 
sterity  of  the  ancient  Britons  long  retained  their  tafte 
for  eloquence,  and  their  high  efteem  for  thofe  who  ex¬ 
celled  in  that  art.  “  Orators  (fays  Mr  Martin)  were 
in  high  efteem,  both  in  thefe  i Hands  (the  ^Ebudae)  and 
the  continent,  until  within  thefe  forty  years.  They 
fat  always  among  the  nobles  or  chiefs  of  families  in 
the  ftreah  or  circle.  Their  houfes  and  little  village? 
were  fan&uaries,  as  well  as  churches,  and  they  took 
place  before  doctors  of  phyfic.  The  orators,  after  the 
druids  were  extinft,  were  brought  in  to  preferve  the 
genealogy  of  families,  and  to  repeat  the  fame  at  every 
fucceffion  of  a  chief ;  and  upon  the  occafion  of  mar¬ 
riages  and  births,  they  made  cpithalamiums  and  pane¬ 


gyrics,  which  the  poet  or  bard  pronounced.  The  ora-  Druiib 
tors,  by  the  force  of  their  eloquence,  had  a  powerful  c— 1 
afeendant  over  the  greateft  men  in  their  time.  For  if 
any  orator  did  but  afk  the  habit,  arms,  horfe,  or  any 
other  thing  belonging  to  the  greateft  man  in  thefe 
iftands,  it  was  readily  granted  him  5  fometimes  out  of 
refped,  and  fometimes  for  fear  of  being  exclaimed  a- 
gainft  by  a  fatire,  which  in  thofe  days  was  reckoned  a 
great  dishonour.” 

If  the  Britifh  druids,  confidering  the  times  iu  which  Magic  nnJ 
they  lived,  had  made  no  contemptible  proficiency  in  divination, 
feveral  parts  of  real  and  ufeful  learning,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  they  were  alfo  great  pretenders  to  fupe¬ 
rior  knowledge  in  certain  vain  fallacious  fciences,  by 
which  they  excited  the  admiration,  and  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  mankind.  Thefe 
were  the  fciences  (if  they  may  be  fo  called)  of  magic 
and  divination  }  by  which  they  pretended  to  work  a 
kind  of  miracles,  and  exhibit  aftonilhing  appearances 
in  nature  5  to  penetrate  into  the  counfels  of  heaven  ^  * 

to  foretel  future  events,  and  to  difeover  the  fuccefs  or 
miicarriage  of  public  or  private  undertakings.  Their 
own  countrymen  not  only  believed  that  the  druids  of 
Gaul  and  Britain  were  poffeffed  of  thefe  powders,  but 
they  were  celebrated  on  this  account  by  the  philo- 
fophers  of  Greece  and  Rome.  “  In  Britain  (fays 
Pliny)  the  magic  arts  are  cultivated  with  fuch  aftonifti- 
ing  fuccefs,  and  fo  many  ceremonies,  at  this  day,  that 
the  Britons  feem  to  be  capable  of  inftru&ing  even  the 
Perfians  themfelves  in  thefe  arts.  They  pretend  to 
difeover  the  defigns  and  purpofes  of  the  gods.  The 
Fubates  or  Vates  in  particular  inveftigate  and  difplay 
the  moft  fublime  fecrets  of  nature  ;  and,  by  aufpices 
and  facrifices,  they  foretel  future  events.”  They  were 
fo  famous  for  the  fuppofed  veracity  of  their  predic¬ 
tions,  that  they  were  not  only  confulted  on  all  import¬ 
ant  occafions  by  their  own  princes  and  great  men, 
but  even  fometimes  by  the  Roman  emperors.  Nor  is 
it  very  difficult  to  account  for  all  this.  The  druids 
finding  that  the  reputation  of  their  magical  and  pro¬ 
phetical  poivers  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  their  wealth  and  influence,  they  endea¬ 
voured,  no  doubt,  to  ftrengthen  and  eftablifli  it  by  all 
their  art  and  cunning.  Their  knowledge  of  natural 
philofophy  and  mechanics  enabled  them  to  execute 
fuch  wotks,  and  to  exhibit  fuch  appearances,  or  to 
make  the  world  believe  that  they  did  exhibit  them,  as 
were  fufficient  to  gain  them  the  character  of  great 
magicians.  The  truth  is,  that  nothing  is  more  eafy 
than  to  acquire  this  chara&er  in  a  dark  age,  and  a- 
mong  an  unenlightened  people.  When  the  minds  of 
men  are  haunted  with  dreams  of  charms  and  enchant¬ 
ments,  they  are  apt  to  fancy  that  the  moft  common  oc¬ 
currences  in  nature  are  the  effects  of  magical  arts.  The 
following  ftrange  ftory,  which  we  meet  with  in  Plu¬ 
tarch’s  Treatife  of  the  Ceffation  of  Oracles,  was  pro¬ 
bably  occafioned  by  fometbing  of  this  kind.  “  There 
are  many  iftands  which  lie  fcattered  about  the  ifle  of 
Britain  after  the  manner  of  our  Sporades.  They  are 
generally  unpeopled,  and  fome  of  them  are  called  the 
IJlands  of  the  Heroei.  One  Demetrius  was  fent  by  the 
emperor  (perhaps  Claudius),  to  difeover  thofe  parts* 

He  arrived  at  one  of  thefe  iftands  (fuppofed  by  fome  to 
be  Anglefey,  but  more  probably  one  of  the  Ebudfe) 
next  adjoining  to  the  ifle  of  Britain  before  mentioned, 

X  x  2  which 
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which  was  inhabited  by  a  few  Britons,  who  were 
efteemed  facred  and  inviolable  by  their  countrymen. 

'  Immediately  after  his  arrival  the  air  grew  black  and 
troubled,  and  ftrange  apparitions  were  feen  ;  the  winds 
rofe  to  a  temped,  and  fiery  fpouts  and  whirlwinds  ap¬ 
peared  dancing  towards  the  earth.”  This  was  pro¬ 
bably  no  more  than  a  dorm  of  wind,  accompanied 
with  rain  and  lightning;  a  thing  neither  unnatural 
nor  uncommon  :  but  Demetrius  and  his  companions 
having  heard  that  the  Britifh  druids,  by  whom  this 
ifle  was  chiedy  inhabited,  were  great  magicians,  they 
imagined  that  it  was  raifed  by  them ;  and  fancied  that 
they  faw  many  drange  and  unnatural  fights.  The  druids 
did’  not  think  proper  to  undeceive  them  ;  for  when 
they  inquired  at  them  about  the  caufe  of  this  dorm, 
they  told  them  it  was  occafioned  by  the  death  of  one 
of  thofe  invifible  beings  or  genii  who  frequented  their 
ide.  A  wonderful  and  artful  tale,  very  well  calculat¬ 
ed  to  increafe  the  fuperditious  terrors  of  Demetrius 
and  his  crew  ;  and  to  determine  them  to  abandon  this 
enchanted  ifle,  with  a  refolution  never  to  return. 
Stonehenge,  and  feveral  other  works  of  the  druids, 
were  believed  to  have  been  executed  by  the  arts  of  ma¬ 
gic  and  enchantment,  for  many  ages  after  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  their  whole  order  ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that 
they  perfuaded  the  vulgar  in  their  own  times  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  fame  opinion  of  thefe  works,  by  concealing 
from  them  the  real  arts  by  which  they  are  performed. 
The  natural  and  acquired  fagacity  of  the  druids, 
their  long  experience,  and  great  concern  in  the  con- 
duft  of  affairs,  enabled  them  to  form  very  probable 
conjeftures  about  the  events  of  enterprifes.  Thefe 
conje&ures  they  pronounced  as  oracles,  when  they  were 
confulted  ;  and  they  pretended  to  derive  them  from  the 
}nfpe£tion  of  the  entrails  of  vi&ims,  the  obfervation 
of  the  flight  and  feeding  of  certain  birds,  and  many 
other  mummeries.  By  thefe,  and  the  like  arts,  they 
obtained  and  preferved  the  reputation  of  prophetic 
forefight  among  an  ignorant  and  credulous  people. 
But  thefe  pretenfions  of  the  druids  to  magic  and 
divination,  which  contributed  fo  much  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  their  fame  and  fortune  in  their  own 
times,  have  brought  very  heavy  reproaches  upon  their 
memory,  and  have  made  foine  learned  moderns  declare 
that  they  ought  to  be  expunged  out  of  the  catalogue 
of  philofopbers,  and  efteemed  no  better  than  mere 
cheats  and  jugglers.  This  cenfure  is  evidently  too 
fevere,  and  might  have  been .  pronounced  with  equal 
juftice  upon  all  the  ancient  philofopbers  of  Egypt,  Ai- 
fyria,  Perfia,  Greece,  and  Rome;  who  were  great 
pretenders  to  magic  and  divination,  as  well  as  our 
druids.  “  I  know  of  no  nation  in  the  world  (fays  Ci¬ 
cero)  either  fo  polite  and  learned,  or  fo  favage  and 
barbarous,  as  not  to  believe  that  future  events  are  pre- 
fignified  to  us,  and  may  by  fome  men  be  difcovered 
and  foretold.”  The  only  conclufion  therefore  that  can 
be  fairly  drawn,  from  the  fuccefsful  pretenfmns  of  the 
Britifh  druids  to  the  arts  of  magic  and  divination,  is 
this _ That  they  had  more  knowledge  than  their  coun¬ 

trymen  and  contemporaries  ;  but  had  not  fo  much  vir¬ 
tue  as  to  refill  the  temptation  of  impofing  upon  their 
ignorance  to  their  own  advantage.  . 

DRUM,  is  a  martial  mufical  inftrument  in  form  of 
a  cylinder,  hollow  within,  and  covered  at  the  two  ends 

with  vellum,  which  is  flretched  or  flackered  at  pleafure 


by  the  means  of  fmall  cords  or  Aiding  knots.  It  is  beat 
upon  with  flicks.  Drums  are  fornetimes  made  of  brafs, 
but  mod  commonly  they  are  of  wood. — The  drum  is  ^ 
by  Le  Clerc  Paid  to  have  been  an  oriental  invention, 
and  to  have  been  brought  by  the  Arabians,  or  perhaps 
rather  the  Moors,  into  Spain. 

Kettle-DRUMS ,  are  two  forts  of  large  bafons  of  cop¬ 
per  or  brafs,  rounded  in  the  bottom,  and  covered  with 
vellum  or  goat  fkin,  which  is  kept  faft  by  a  circle  of 
iron  round  the  body  of  the  drum,  with  a  number  of 
fcrews  to  fcrew  up  and  down.  They  are  much  ufed 
among  thehorfe;  as  alfo  in  operas,  oratorias,  concerts, 
&c. 


Drum, 

Drum¬ 

mond. 


Drum,  or  Drummer ,  he  that  beats  the  drum  *,  of 
whom  each  company  of  foot  has  one,  and  fornetimes 
two.  Every  regiment  has  a  drum  major,  who  has  the 
command  over  the  other  drums.  They  are  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  foldiers  by  clothes  of  a  different  fa- 
fhion:  their  poll,  when  a  battalion  is  drawn  up,  is 
on  the  Aanks,  and  on  a  march  it  is  betwixt  the  di- 

vifions.  .  ,  ,  c 

Drum  of  the  Ear ,  the  fame  with  the  tympanum .  bee 

Anatomy  Index . 

DRUMMOND,  William,  a  Scotifh  poet,  was 
born  in  1585,  and  was  the  fon  of  Sir  John  Drummond, 
who  for  ten  or  twelve  years  was  ufher  and  afterwards 
knight  of  the  black  rod  to  James  VI.  His  family 
became  firft  diflinguifhed  by  the  marriage  of  Robert  III. 
whofe  queen  was  After  to  William  Drummond  of  Car- 
nock  their  anceftor  ;  as  appears  by  the  patent  of  that 
king  and  James  I.  the  one  calling  him  “  our  brother, 

the  other  “  our  uncle.”  #  , 

Drummond  was  educated  at  Edinburgh,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  A.  M.  In  1606  he  was  fent  by 
his  father  to  ftudy  civil  law  at  Bourges  in  France  :  but 
having  no  tafte  for  the  profeffion  of  a  lawyer,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Scotland,  and  retired  to  his  agreeable  feat 
at  Hawthornden  ;  where  he  applied  himfclf  with  great 
ailiduity  to  claftical  learning  and  poetry,  and  obliged 
the  world  with  feveral  fine  produftions.  Here  he 
wrote  his  Cyprefs  Grove,  a  piece  of  excellent  profe, 
after  a  dangerous  fit  of  ficknefs  ;  and  about  the  fame 
time  his  Flowers  of  Sion  in  verfe.  But  an  accident  be- 
fel  him,  which  obliged  him  to  quit  his  retirement;  and 
that  was  the  death  of  an  amiable  lady  to  whom  he  was 
iuft  going  to  be  married.  This  affe&ed  him  fo  deeply, 
that  he  went  to  Paris  and  Rome,  between  which  two 
places  he  refided  eight  years.  He  travelled  alfo  through 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy  :  where  he  v, filed  umver- 
fities  ;  converfed  with  learned  men;  and  made  a  choice 
colie  £1  ion  of  the  ancient  Greek,  and  of  the  modern 
Spanilh,  French,  and  Italian  books.  He  then  return¬ 
ed  to  his  native  country  ;  and  fome  time  therealter 
married  Margaret  Logan,  a  grand-daughter  of  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Logan.  Upon  the  appearance  of  a  civil  war,  he 
retired  again  ;  and  in  this  retirement  is  fuppoled  to 
have  written  his  hiftory  of  the  Five.  James’8  tuccelfive- 
ly  kings  of  Scotland,  which  was  not  publilhed  till  alter 
his  death.  Having  beer,  grafted  as  it  were  on  the 
royal  family  of  Scotland,  and  upheld  by  them,  he  was 
fteadily  attached  to  Charles  I.;  but  does  not  appear 
ever  to  have  armed  for  him.  As  he  had  always  been 
a  laborious  ftudent,  and  had  applied  himfelf  equally  to 
hiftory  and  politics  as  to  claftical  learning,  his  fervices 
were  better  rendered  by  occafional  publications^  in 
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Drum,  which  he  feveral  times  diftinguiflied  himfelf.  In  a 
inond.  piece  called  Irene ,  he  harangues  the  king,  nobility, 
v  and  clergy,  about  their  mutual  miftakes,  fears,  andjea- 
loufies  *,  and  lays  before  them  the  confequences  of  a  civil 

war,  from  indifputable  arguments  and  the  hiftoties  of 
paft  times.  The  great  marquis  of  Montrofe  wrote  a 
letter  to  him,  defiring  him  to  print  this  Irene,  as  the 
belt  means  to  quiet  the  minds  of  a  diftra&ed  people  : 
he  likewife  fent  him  a  prote&ion,  dated  Auguft  1645, 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Kilfyth,  with  a  letter, 
in  which  he  commends  Mr  Drummond’s  learning  and 
loyalty.  Mr  Drummond  wrote  other  things  alfo  with 
the  fame  view  of  promoting  peace  and  union,  of  calm¬ 
ing  the  difturbed  minds  of  the  people,  of  reafoning  the 
better  fort  into  moderation,  and  checking  the  growing 
evils  which  would  be  the  confequence  of  their  obftina- 
cy.  But  his  efforts  were  fruitlefs  y  and  his  attachment 
to  the  king  and  his  caufe  were  fo  ftrong,  that  when  he 
heard  of  the  fentence  being  executed  on  him,  he  was 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  lifted  his  head  no  more. 
He  died  in  the  year  1649,  leaying  behind  him  feveral 
children  :  the  eldeft  of  whom,  William,  was  knighted 
by  Charles  II.  He  had  a  great  intimacy  and  corre- 
fpondence  with  the  two  famous  Englifh  poets,  Michael 
Drayton  and  Ben  Johnfon  y  the  latter  of  whom,  at  the 
age  of  45,  travelled  from  London  on  foot,  to  vifit  him 
at  Hawthornden.  An  edition  of  his  works,  with  his 
life  prefixed,  was  printed  in  folio  at  Edinburgh,  1711. 

Among  all  the  writers,  at  the  beginning  of  the  laft 
century,  who  flourifhed  after  the  death  of  Shakefpeare, 
•  Curfory  an  ingenious  critic  *  obferves,  there  is  not  one  whom 
Remarks  on  a  general  reader  of  the  Englilh  poetry  of  that  age  will 
fame  of  the  regard  with  fo  much  and  fo  deferved  attention  as  Wil- 
Englijh^  jjam  DnimmonL  In  a  furvey  of  his  poetry,  two  con- 
Gj-f’  \o.  ^derations  muff  be  had,  viz.  the  nation  of  which  he 

was,  and  the  time  when  he  wrote.  Yet  will  thefe  be 
found  not  offered  to  extenuate  faults,  but  to  increafe 
admiration.  His  thoughts  are  often,  nay  generally, 
bold  and  highly  poetical  :  he  follows  nature,  and  his 
verfes  are  delicately  harmonious.  As  his  poems  are  not 
ealily  met  with,  and  have  perhaps  by  many  readers  ne¬ 
ver  been  heard  of,  a  few  extra&s  may  be  excufed. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  prince  of  Wales  in  1612, 
Drummond  wrote  an  elegy,  entitled  Tears  on  the  Death 
of  Moeliades  ;  a  name  which  that  prince  had  ufed  in  all 
his  challenges  of  martial  fport,  as  the  anagram  of  Miles 
a  Deo .  In  this  poem  are  lines,  according  to  Denham’s 
terms,  as  ftrong,  as  deep,  as  gentle,  and  as  full,  as  any 
of  his  or  Waller’s.  The  poet  laments  the  fate  of  the 
prince,  that  he  died  not  in  fome  glorious  caufe  of  war  : 
u  Againft  the  Turk  (fays  he)  thou  hadft  ended  thy  life 
and  the  Chriftian  war  together 

Or,  as  brave  Bourbon,  thou  hadft  made  old  Rome, 

Queen  of  the  world,  thy  triumph  and  thy  tombe. 

Of  the  lamentation  of  the  river  Forth  : 

And  as  (lie  rulh’d  her  Cyclades  among, 

She  feem’d  to  plain  that  Heav’n  had  done  her  wrong. 

Further  :  ' 

Tagus  did  court  his  love  with  golden  ftreams, 

Rhine  with  her  towns,  fair  Seine  with  all  (he  claims : 

But  ah,  poor  lovers  !  death  did  them  betray  y 

And  unfufpe&ed,  made  their  hopes  his  prey. 


And  concludes  :  XJrunr- 

mond. 

The  virgins  to  thy  tomb  will  garlands  bear  v— — y— - 

Of  flow’rs,  and  with  each  flow’r  let  fall  a  tear. 

Moeliades  fweet  courtly  nymphs  deplore, 

From  Thule  to  Hydafpes’  pearly  fhore. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  lines  of  Pope  of  which  the  eafy 
flow  may  be  more  juftly  admired  than  of  thofe  in  his 
third  paltoral y 

Not  bubbling  fountains  to  the  thirfty  Twain, 

Not  balmy  fleep  to  lab’rers  faint  with  pain, 

Not  (bowers  to  larks,  or  funlhine  to  the  bee, 

Are  half  fo  charming  as  thy  fight  to  me. 

When  King  James  I.  after  his  acceflion  to  the  Eng- 
lifli  throne,  returned  to  Scotland  in  1617,  his  arrival 
was  celebrated  by  every  effort  of  poetical  congratula¬ 
tion.  Upon  this  occafion  Drummond  compofed  a  pa¬ 
negyric  entitled  The  Wandering  Mules,  or  the  River 
Forth  feafting  *,  in  which  are  found  four  lines  apparent¬ 
ly  imitated  by  Pope  in  the  above  paffage,  and  which 
do  not  in  point  of  harmony  fall  much  Ihort  of  that 
imitation.  He  fays, 

To  virgins,  flow’rs ;  to  fun-burnt  earth,  the  rain  y 
To  mariners,  fair  winds  amidft  the  main  y 
Cool  (hades,  to  pilgrims  whom  hot  glances  burn  y 
Are  not  fo  pleafing  as  thy  bleft  return. 

Of  thefe  two  poems  of  Drummond,  it  is  obfervable, 
that  the  firft  was  written  in  1612,  the  laft  in  1617. 

The  earlieft  piece  of  Waller  is  that  to  the  king  on  his 
navy  in  1625.  The  piece  in  which  Sir  John  Denham’s 
greateft  force  lies,  Cooper’s  Hill,  was  not  written  till 
164a  The  harmony  of  Drummond,  therefore,  at  a 
time  when  thofe  who  are  ufually  called  the  firft  intro¬ 
ducers  of  a  fmooth  and  polifhed  verfification  had  not 
yet  begun  to  write,  is  an  honour  to  him  that  fhould 
never  be  forgotten.  Nor  is  his  excellence  half  enough 
praifed  or  acknowledged. 

Drummond  and  Petrarch  had  this  in  common,  that 
each  lamented,  firft  the  cruelty,  and  then  the  lofs  of 
his  miftrefs  ;  fo  that  their  fonnets  are  alike  naturally 
divided  into  two  parts,  thofe  before  and  thofe  after 
their  feveral  miftreffes  deaths.  It  may  juftly  be 
doubted,  that  among  all  the  fonneteers  in  the  Englifh 
language  any  one  is  to  be  preferred  to  Drummond. 

He  has  (hown  in  fome  of  thefe  compofitions  nearly 
the  fpirit  of  Petrarch  himfelf.  Of  each  period  one  is 
here  inferted  y  the  firft,  before  the  death  of  his  mi¬ 
ftrefs  : 

Ah  me,  and  am  I  now  the  man,  whofe  mufe 
In  happier  times  was  wont  to  laugh  at  love, 

In  thofe  who  fuffered  that  blind  boy  abufe 
The  noble  gifts  were  giv’n  them  from  above  ! 

What  metamorphofe  ftrange  is  this  I  prove  ? 

Myfelf  I  fcarce  now  find  myfelf  to  be  y 
And  think  no  fable  Circe’s  tyrannie. 

And  all  the  tales  are  told  of  changed  Jove. 

Virtue  hath  taught,  with  her  philofophy 
My  mind  into  a  better  courfe  to  move. 

Reafon  may  chide  her  full,  and  oft  reprove 
Affe£lion’s  power  *,  but  what  is  that  to  me, 

Who  ever  think,  and  never  think  on  aught 
But  that  bright  cherubim  which  thralls  my  thought  l 
l  From 
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From  Part  II.  after  her  death,  (Sonnet  I.) 

Of  mortal  glory,  O  foon  darken’d  ray  ! 

O  winged  joys  of  man,  more  fwift  than  wind  ! 

O  fond  defires  which  in  our  fancies  {tray  ! 

O  traiterous  hopes  which  do  our  judgments  blind  ! 

Lo,  in  a  flafii  that  light  is  gone  away, 

Which  dazzle  did  each  eye,  delight  each  mind  ; 
And  with  that  fun  from  whence  it  came  combin’d, 
Now  makes  more  radiant  heav’n’s  eternal  day. 

Let  Beauty  now  bedew  her  cheeks  with  tears  5 
Let  widow’d  Mufic  only  roar  and  groan  ; 

Poor  Virtue,  get  thee  wings  and  mount  the  fpheres, 
For  dwelling-place  on  earth  for  thee  is  none  : 

Death  hath  thy  temple  raz’d,  Love’s  empire  foil’d, 
The  world  of  honour,  worth,  and  fweetnefs  fpoil’d. 


The  feventh  fonnet  of  the  firff  part  has  much  refem- 
blance  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton’s  elegant  little  poem  on 
the  queen  of  Bohemia,  “Ye  meaner  beauties,”  &c. 
Among  Drummond’s  Flowers  of  Sion,  the  poem  which 
begins  “  Amidff  the  azure  clear — of  Jordan’s  facred 
ftreams,”  eminently  difiinguilhes  him,  whether  he  be 
confidered  as  a  philofopher  or  a  poet. 

DRUNKENNESS,  a  well-known  diforder  in  the 
brain,  occafioned  by  drinking  too  freely  of  fpirituous 
liquors.  Drunkennefs  appears  in  different  fhapes  in 
different  conftitutions  :  fome  it  makes  gay,  fome  ful- 
len,  and  fome  furious.  The  mifchief  of  drunkennefs 
confiffs  in  the  following  bad  effe&s  :  1.  It  betrays  moR 
conftitutions  either  into  extravagancies  of  anger,  or 
fins  of  lewdnefs.  2.  It  difqualifies  men  for  the  duties 
of  their  Ration,  both  by  the  temporary  diforder  of 
their  faculties,  and  at  length  by  a  conftant  incapacity 
-and  Rupefaftion.  3.  It  is  attended  with  expences, 
which  can  often  be  ill  fpared.  4*  ^  15  fure  to  occafion 
uneafinefs  to  the  family  of  the  drunkard.  5.  It  fhortens 
life.  To  thefe  confequences  of  drunkennefs  muff  be  add¬ 
ed  the  peculiar  danger  and  mifchief  of  the  example. 
“  Drunkennefs  (Mr  Paley  obferves)  is  a  focial  feffive 
vice.  The  drinker  collets  his  circle  ;  the  circle  natur¬ 
ally  fpreads  ;  of  thofe  who  are  drawn  within  it,  many 
become  the  corrupters  and  centres  of  fets  and  circles  of 
their  own  ;  every  one  countenancing,  and  perhaps  emu¬ 
lating,  the  reft,  till  a  whole  neighbourhood  be  infefted 
from  the  contagion  of  a  Angle  example.  With  this 
obfervation  upon  the  fpreading  quality  of  drunkennefs, 
may  be  conne&ed  a  remark  which  belongs  to  the  feve- 
ral  evil  effedls  above  recited.  The  confequences  of  a 
vice,  like  the  fymptoms  of  a  difeafe,  though  they  be  all 
enumerated  in  the  defcription,  feldom  all  meet  in  the 
fame  fubjeft.  In  the  inftance  under  confideration,  the 
age  and  temperature  of  one  drunkard  may  have  little 
to  fear  from  inflammations  of  luR  or  anger  *,  the  fortune 
of  a  fee  on  d  may  not  be  injured  by  the  expence  ;  a  third 
may  have  no  family  to  be  difquieted  by  his  irregulari¬ 
ties  ;  and  a  fourth  may  poffefs  a  conRitution  fortified 
againR  the  poifon  of  Rrong  liquors.  But  if,  as  we 
always  ought  to  do,  rve  comprehend  within  the  confe¬ 
quences  of  our  conduct  the  mifchief  and  tendency  of 
the  example,  the  above  circumRnnces,  however  fortu¬ 
nate  for  the  individual,  will  be  found  to  vary  the  guilt 
of  his  intemperance  lefs,  probably,  than  he  fuppofes. 
Although  the  waRe  of  time  and  money  may  be  of  fmall 
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importance  to  you,  it  may  be  of  the  utmoR  to  fome  one  Drunken- 
or  other  whom  your  fociety  corrupts.  Repeated  or  t  refs-  j 
long-continued  exceffes,  which  hurt  not  your  health, 
may  be  fatal  to  your  companion.  Although  you  have 
neither  wife  nor  child,  nor  parent,  to  lament  yourab- 
fence  from  home,  or  expert  your  return  to  it  with  ter¬ 
ror  ;  other  families,  whofe  hulbands  and  fathers  have 
been  invited  to  (hare  in  your  ebriety,  or  encouraged  to 
imitate  it,  may  juRly  lay  their  mifery  or  ruin  at  your 
door.  This  will  hold  good,  whether  the  perfon  feduced 
be  feduced  immediately  by  you,  or  the  vice  be  propa¬ 
gated  from  you  to  him  through  feveral  intermediate 
examples.” 

The  ancient  Lacedemonians  ufed  to  make  their  Raves 
frequently  drunk,  to  give  their  children  an  averfion  and 
horror  for  the  fame.  The  Indians  hold  drunkennefs 
a  fpecies  of  madnefs  j  and  in  their  language,  the  fame 
terra  ( ramgam ),  that  fignifies  “  drunkard,”  fignifies  al- 
fo  a  “  phrenetick.” 

Drunkennefs  is  repeatedly  forbidden  by  St  Paul : 

“  Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excels.”  “  Let 
us  walk  honeRly  as  in  the  day,  not  in  rioting  and  drunk¬ 
ennefs.”  “  Be  not  deceived  :  neither  fornicators,  nor 
drunkards,  nor  revilers,  nor  extortioners,  fliall  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God,”  Eph.  vi.  18.  Rom.  xiii.  13* 

1.  Cor.  vi.  9,  10.  The  fame  apoRle  likewise  condemns 
drunkennefs,  as  peculiarly  inconfiRent  with  the  ChriRian 
profeflion  :  “  They  that  be  drunken,  are  drunken  in 
the  night  •,  but  let  us,  who  are  of  the  day,  be  fobei.” 

I  Theff.  v.  7,  8. 

Drunkennefs,  by  our  laws,  is  looked  upon  as  an  ag¬ 
gravation  rather  than  an  excufe  for  any  criminal  beha¬ 
viour.  A  drunkard,  fays  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  is 
voluntarius  demon,  hath  no  privilege  thereby :  but  what 
hurt  or  ill  foever  he  doth,  his  drunkennefs  doth  aggra¬ 
vate  it  :  nam  omne  crimen  ebrietas  et  inccndit  et  detergiU 
It  hath  been  obferved  that  the  real  ule  of  Rrong  li¬ 
quors,  and  the  abufe  of  them  by  drinking  to  excefs, 
depend  much  upon  the  temperature  of  the  climate  in 
which  we  live.  The  fame  indulgence  which  may  be 
neceffary  to  make  the  blood  move  in  Norway,  would 
make  an  Italian  mad.  A  German,  therefore,  fays  the 
prefident  Montefquieu,  drinks  through  cuRom  founded 
upon  conRitutional  neceflity  ;  a  Spaniard  drinks  through 
choice,  or  out  of  the  mere  wTantonnefs  of  luxury  *,  and 
drunkennefs,  he  adds,  ought  to  be  more  feverely  pu- 
niflied  where  it  makes  men  mifehievous  and  mad,  as 
in  Spain  and  Italy,  than  where  it  only  renders  them 
Rupid  and  heavy,  as  in  Germany  and  more  northern 
countries.  And  accordingly,  in  the  warmer  climate  of 
Greece,  a  law  of  Pittacus  ena&ed,  “  that  he  who 
committed  a  crime  when  drunk  fhould  receive  a  double 
punifliment  5”  one  for  the  crime  itfelf,  and  the  other 
for  the  ebriety  which  prompted  him  to  commit  it. 

The  Roman  lawT  indeed  made  great  allowances  lor  this 
vice  :  per  vinwn  delapjis  capita/is  peena  remittitur .  But 
the  law  of  England,  conlidering  how  eafy  it  is  to  coun¬ 
terfeit  this  excufe,  and  how  w'eak  an  excuie  it  is  (though 
real),  will  not  fuffer  any  man  thus  to  privilege  one 
crime  by  another. 

For  the  offence  of  drunkennefs  a  man  may  be  pu- 
ni died  in  the  ecclefiafiical  court,  as  w’ell  as  by  juflices 
of  peace  by  flatute.  And  by  4  Jac.  I.  c.  5.  ai  d 
21  Jac.  I.  c.  7.  if  any  perfon  lhall  be  ccnvi&ed  .of 

drunkennefs  by  the  view  of  a  juffice,  oath  of  one  wit- 

nefs. 
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Drunken-  tiefs,  &c.  he  fhall  forfeit  5s.  for  the  firft  offence,  to 
net'3,  be  levied  by  diftrefs  and  fale  of  his  goods ;  and  for 
want  of  a  diftrefs,  fhall  fit  in  the  ftocks  fix  hours  :  and 
for  the  fecond  offence,  he  is  to  be  bound  with  two  furc- 
ties  in  iol.  each,  to  be  of  good  behaviour,  or  to  be 
committed.  And  he  who  is  guilty  of  any  crime 
through  his  own  voluntary  drunkennefs,  fhall  be  punifh- 
ed  for  it  as  if  he  had  been  fober.  It  has  been  held  that 
drunkennefs  is  a  fufficient  caufe  to  remove  a  magi- 
ftrate  •,  and  the  profecution  for  this  offence  by  the  fta- 
tute  of  4  Jac.  I.  c.  5.  was  to  be,  and  ftill  may  be,  be¬ 
fore  juftices  of  peace  in  their  feftions  by  way  of  in¬ 
dictment,  &c.  Equity  will  not  relieve  againft  a  bond, 
&cc.  given  by  a  man  when  drunk,  unlefs  the  drunken¬ 
nefs  is  occafioned  through  the  management  or  con¬ 
trivance  of  him  to  whom  the  bond  is  given. 

The  appetite  for  intoxicating  liquors  appears  to  be 
altnoft  always  acquired.  One  proof  of  which  is,  that 
it  is  apt  to  return  only  at  particular  times  and  places } 
as  after  dinner,  in  the  evening,  on  the  market  day,  at 
the  market  town,  in  fuch  a  company,  at  fuch  a  tavern. 
And  this  may  be  the  reafon,  that  if  a  habit  of  drunk¬ 
ennefs  be  ever  overcome,  it  is  upon  fome  change  of 
place,  fituation,  company,  or  profeftion.  A  man  funk 
deep  in  a  habit  of  drunkennefs,  will  upon  fuch  occa- 
fions  as  thefe,  when  he  finds  himfelf  loofened  from  the 
affociations  which  held  him  faft,  fometimes  make  a 
plunge,  and  get  out.  In  a  matter  of  fuch  great  im¬ 
portance,  it  is  well  worth  while,  where  it  is  tolerably 
convenient,  to  change  our  habitation  and  fociety,  for 
the  fake  of  the  experiment. 

Habits  of  drunkennefs  commonly  take  their  rife 
either  from  a  fondnefs  for,  or  connexion  with,  fome 
company,  or  fome  companion,  already  addiCIed  to  this 
praClice }  which  affords  an  almofl  irrefiftible  invi¬ 
tation  to  take  a  fhare  in  the  indulgencies  which  thofe 
about  us  are  enjoying  with  fo  much  apparent  relifh 
and  delight  ;  or  from  want  of  regular  employment, 
which  is  fure  to  let  in  many  fuperfluous  cravings  and 
cuftoms,  and  often  this  amongft  the  reft  *,  or,  laftly, 
from  grief  or  fatigue,  both  which  ftrongly  folicit  that 
relief  which  inebriating  liquors  adminifter  for  the  prc- 
fent,  and  furnifh  a  fpecious  excufe  for  complying  with 
the  inclination.  But  the  habit,  when  once  fet  in,  is 
continued  by  different  motives  from  thofe  to  which 
it  owes  its  origin.  Perfons  addiCled  to  exceflive  drink¬ 
ing  fuffer,  in  the  intervals  of  fobriety,  and  near  the  re¬ 
turn  of  their  accuftomed  indulgence,  a  faintnefs  and 
opprefiion  about  the  prcecordia  which  it  exceeds  the 
ordinary  patience  of  human  nature  to  endure.  This 
is  ufualiy  relieved  for  a  (hort  time  by  a  repetition  of  the 
fame  excefs  :  and  to  this  relief,  as  to  the  removal  of 
every  long-continued  pain,  they  who  have  once  expe¬ 
rienced  it  are  urged  almoft  beyond  the  power  of  refift- 
ance.  This  is  not  all  :  as  the  liquor  lofes  its  ftimulus, 
the  dofe  muft  be  increafed,  to  reach  the  fame  pitch  of 
elevation  or  eafe  \  which  increafe  proportionally  acce¬ 
lerates  the  progrefs  of  all  the  maladies  that  drunken¬ 
ness  brings  on.  Whoever  reflects,  therefore,  upon  the 
violence  of  the  craving  in  advanced  ftages  of  the  habit, 
and  the  fatal  termination  to  which  the  gratification  of 
it  leads,  will,  the  moment  he  perceives  the  leaft  ten¬ 
dency  in  himfelf  of  a  growing  inclination  to  intempe¬ 
rance,  collect  his  refolution  to  this  point  }  or  (what 
perhaps  he  will  find  his  belt  fecurity)  arm  himfelf  with 


fome  peremptory  rule,  as  to  the  times  and  quantity  of  Dmpa, 
his  indulgencies.  . 

DRUPA,  or  Dr  up  pa,  in  Botany ,  a  fpecies  of  pe- 
ticarpium  or  feed-velfel,  which  is  fucculent  or  pulpy, 
h^s  no  valve  or  external  opening  like  the  capfule  and 
pod,  and  contains  within  its  fubftarice  a  ftone  or  nut. 

The  cherry,  plum,  peach,  apricot,  and  all  other  ftone 
fruit  are  of  this  kind. 

The  term,  which  is  of  great  antiquity,  is  fynony- 
mous  to  Tournefort’s  fruBus  mollis  ojjiculo ,  i(  foft  fruit 
with  a  ftone  and  to  the  prunus  of  other  botanifts. 

The  ftone  or  nut,  which  in  this  fpecies  of  fruit  is 
furrounded  by  the  foft  pulpy  flefh,  is  a  kind  of  ligneous 
or  wmody  cup,  which  contains  a  fingle  kernel  or  feed. 

This  definition,  however,  will  not  apply  to  every 
feed-veflel  denominated  drvpa  in  the  Genera  Flantarum . 

The  almond  is  a  drupa ,  fo  is  the  feed-veflel  of  the  elm 
tree  and  the  genus  rumphia ,  though  far  from  being 
pulpy  or  fucculent}  the  firft  and  third  are  of  a  fubftance 
like  leather,  the  fecond  like  parchment.  The  fame  may 
be  faid  of  the  walnut,  piftachia  nut,  guettarda ,  quifqua - 
lis,  jack-in-a-box,  and  fome  others. 

Again,  the  feeds  of  the  elm,  fchrebera ,  flagellar  ia, 
and  the  mango  tree,  are  not  contained  in  a  ftone.  The 
feed-veflel  of  burr  reed  is  dry,  fhaped  like  a  top,  and 
contains  two  angular  ftones. 

This  fpecies  of  fruit,  or  more  properly  feed-veflel, 
is  commonly  roundifh,  and  when  feated  below  the  ca¬ 
lyx  or  receptacle  of  the  flower,  is  furnifhed,  like  the 
apple,  at  the  end  oppofite  to  the  footftalk,  with  a 
fmall  umbilicus  or  cavity,  which  is  produced  by  the 
fwelling  of  the  fruit  before  the  falling  off  of  the  flower- 
cup. 

DRUSES,  or  Druzes,  a  remarkable  nation  in 
Paleftine,  inhabiting  the  environs  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
of  whofe  origin  and  hiftory  we  have  the  following  de¬ 
tail  by  M.  Volney. 

Twenty-three  years  after  the  death  of  Mahomet,  the 
difputes  between  Ali  his  fon-in-law  and  Moaouia  go¬ 
vernor  of  Syria,  occafioned  the  firft  fchifm  in  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  two  fe£is  fubfift  to  this  day  : 
but,  in  reality,  this  difference  related  only  to  power  } 
and  the  Mahometans,  however  divided  in  opinion  re- 
fpeding  the  rightful  fucceffor  of  the  prophet,  were 
agreed  with  refpeft  to  their- dogmas.  It  was  not  un¬ 
til  the  following  century  that  the  perufal  of  Greek 
books  introduced  among  the  Arabs  a  fpirit  of  difeuf- 
fion  and  controverfy,  to  which  till  then  they  were  ut¬ 
ter  ftrangers.  The  confequence  was,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pelled,  by  reafoning  on  matters  not  fufceptible  of  de- 
monftration,  and  guided  by  the  abftra£l  principles  of 
an  unintelligible  logic,  they  divided  into  a  multitude 
of  fe£ls  and  opinions.  At  this  period,  too,  the  civil 
power  loft  its  authority  ;  and  religion,  which  frem  that 
derives  the  means  of  preserving  its  unity,  (hared  the 
fame  fate,  and  the  Mahometans  now  experienced  what 
had  before  befallen  the  Chriftians.  The  nations  which 
had  received  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  mixed  with  it 
their  former  abfurd  notions ;  and  the  errors  which  had 
anciently  prevailed  over  Afia  again  made  their  appear¬ 
ance,  though  altered  in  their  forms.  The  meteinpfy- 
chofis,  the  dodlrine  of  a  good  and  evil  principle,  and 
the  renovation  after  fix  thoufand  years,  as  it  had  been 
taught  by  Zoroafter,  were  again  revived  among  the 
Mahometans.  In  this  political  and  religious  confufion 

every 
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Diufes.  every  enthufiaft  became  an  apoftle,  and  every  apoftle 

- — - the  head  of  a  fe&.  No  lefs  than  iixty  of  thefe  were 

reckoned,  remarkable  for  the  numbers  of  their  follow¬ 
ers,  all  differing  in  fome  points  of  faith,  and  all  dif- 
nvowing  herefy  and  error.  Such  was  the  ftate  of  thefe 
countries  when  at  the  commencement  of  the  iith  cen¬ 
tury  Egypt  became  the  theatre  of  one  of  the  moft  ex¬ 
travagant  fcenes  of  enthufiafm  and  abfurdity  ever  re¬ 
corded  in  hiftory.  The  following  account  is  extraded 
from  the  eaftern  writers. 

In  the  year  of  the  Hegira  386  (A.  D.  99^)» 
third  caliph  of  the  race  of  the  Fatimites,  called  Hakem - 
b'amr-ellah ,  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  Egypt  at  the  age 
of  1 1  years.  He  was  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary 
princes  of  whom  hiftory  has  preferved  the  memory.  He 
caufed  the  firft  caliphs,  the  companions  of  Mahomet,  to 
be  curfed  in  the  mofques,  and  afterwards  revoked  the 
anathema  :  He  compelled  the  Jews  and  Chriftians  to 
abjure  their  religion,  and  then  permitted  them  to  refume 
it.  He  prohibited  the  making  flippers  for  women,  to 
prevent  them  from  coming  out  of  their  houfes.  He 
burnt  one  half  of  the  city  of  Cairo  for  his  diverfion, 
while  his  foldiers  pillaged  the  other.  Not  contented 
with  thefe  extravagant  actions,  he  forbade  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  falling,  and  the  five  prayers  ;  and  at  length 
carried  his  madnefs  fo  far  as  to  defire  to  pafs  for  God 
himfelf.  He  ordered  a  regifter  of  thofe  who  acknow¬ 
ledged  him  to  be  fo,  and  the  number  amounted  to  fix- 
teen  thoufand.  This  impious  pretenfion  was  fupported 
by  a  falfe  prophet,  who  came  from  Perfia  into  Egypt  5 
which  impoftor,  named  Mohammed-ben-lfmael ,  taught 
that  it  was  not  neceffary  to  fall  or  pray,  to  pra&ife  cir- 
cumcifion,  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  or  obferve 
feftivals  j  that  the  prohibition  of  pork  and  wine  was  ab- 
furd  )  and  that  marriage  between  brothers  and  lifters, 
fathers  and  children,  was  lawful.  To  ingratiate  himfelf 
with  Hakem,  he  maintained  that  this  caliph  was  God 
himfelf  incarnate  *,  and  inftead  of  his  name  Hakem-b  atnr - 
ell  ah,  which  fignifies  governing  by  the  order .  of  God,  he 
called  him  Hakem- b'amr-eb,  governing  by  his  own  order . 
Unluckily  for  the  prophet,  his  new  god  had  not  the 
power  to  protea  him  from  the  fury  of  his  enemies.,  who 
flew  him  in  a  tumult  almoft  in  the  arms  of  the  caliph, 
who  was  himfelf  maffacred  foon  after  on  Mount  Mo- 
kattam,  where  he,  as  he  faid.,  had  held  convention  with 

angels.  t  . 

The  death  of  thefe  two  chiefs  did  not  flop  the  pro- 
grefs  of  their  opinions  :  a  difciple  of  Mohammed-ben- 
lfmael,  named  Ham%a-ben-Ahmud ,  propagated  them 
with  an  indefatigable  zeal  in  Egypt,  in  Paleftine,  and 
along  the  coaft  of  Syria,  as  far  as  Sidon  and  Berytus, 
His  profelytes  being  perfecuted  by  the  fe£l  in  power, 
they  took  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  where 
they  were  better  able  to  defend  themfelves  \  at  ie.aft  it 
is  certain,  that,  Ihortly  after  this  era,  we  find  them 
eftablilhed  there,  and  forming  an  independent  fociety. 

The  difference  of  their  opinions  difpofes  them  to  be 
enemies  ;  but  the  urgent  intereft  of  their  common  fafety 
forces  them  to  allow  mutual  toleration,  and  they  have 
always  appeared  united,  and  have  jointly  oppofed,  at 
different  times,  the  Crufaders,  the  fultans  of  Aleppo, 
the  Mamelukes,  and  the  .Ottomans.  .  The  conqueft  of 
Syria  by  the  latter  made  no  change  in  their  fituation. 
Selim  I.  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  meditating  no  lefs 
tjian  the  conqueft  of  Europe,  difdained  to  wafte  his 
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time  before  the  rocks  of  Lebanon.  Soliman  II.  his  Drufes. 
fucceffor,  inceffantly  engaged  in  important  wars,  either 
with  the  knights  of  Rhodes,  the  Perfians,  the  kingdom 
of  Yemen,  the  Hungarians,  the  Germans,  or  the  em* 
peror  Charles  V.  had  no  time  to  think  of  the  Drufes. 
Emboldened  by  this  inattention,  and  not  content  with 
their  independence,  they  frequently  defcended  from 
their  mountains  to  pillage  the  Turks.  The  pachas  in 
vain  attempted  to  repel  their  inroads  \  their  troops  were 
invariably  routed  or  repulfed.  And  it  was  not  till  the 
year  1588  that  Amurath  III.  wearied  with  the  com¬ 
plaints  made  to  him,  refolved,  at  all  events,  to  reduce 
thefe  rebels,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  fucceed. 

His  general  Ibrahim  Pacha  marched  from  Cairo,  and 
attacked  the  Drufes  and  Maronites  with  fo  much  ad- 
drefs  and  vigour  as  to  force  them  into  their  ftrong  holds, 
the  mountains.  Diffenfion  took  place  among  their 
chiefs,  of  which  he  availed  himfelf  to  exaft  a  contri¬ 
bution  of  upwards  of  one  million  of  piafters,  and  to 
impofe  a  tribute  which  has  continued  to  the  prefent 
time. 

It  appears  that  this  expedition  was  the  epoch  of  a 
confiderable  change  in  the  conftitution  of  the  Drufes. 

Till  then  they  had  lived  in  a  fort  of  anarchy,  under 
the  command  of  different  fheiks  or  lords.  The  na¬ 
tion  was  likewife  divided  into  two  fa&ions,  fuch  as 
is  to  be  found  in  all  the  Arab  tribes,  and  which  are 
diftinguilhed  into  the  party  Kaifi  and  the  party  Ya- 
maiii.  To  Amplify  the  adminiftration,  Ibrahim  per¬ 
mitted  them  only  one  chief,  who  ihould  be  refponfible 
for  the  tribute,  and  execute  the  office  of  civil  magif- 
trate  5  and  this  governor,  from  the  nature  of  his  fitua¬ 
tion,  acquiring  great  authority,  became  almoft  the  king 
of  the  republic  \  but  as  he  was  always  chofen  from 
among  the  Drufes,  a  confequence  followed  which  the 
Turks  had  not  forefeen,  and  which  was  nearly  fatal 
to  their  power.  For  the  chief  thus  chofen,  having  at 
his  difpofal  the  whole  ftrength  of  the  nation,  was  able 
to  give  it  unanimity  and  energy,  and  it  naturally  turn¬ 
ed  againft  the  Turks  ;  fince  the  Drufes,  by  becoming 
their  fubjeCh,  had  not  ceafed  to  be  their  enemies.  They 
took  care,  however,  that  their  attacks  fhould  be  in¬ 
direct,  fo  as  to  fave  appearances,  and  only  engaged  in 
fecret  hoftilities,  more  dangerous,  perhaps,  than  open 

war.  . 

About  this  time,  that  is,  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  the  power  of  the  Drufes  attained  its  greateft 
height ;  which  it  owed  to  the  talents  and  ambition  of 
the  celebrated  Faker-el-din,  commonly  called  Fahardin. 

No  fooner  was  this  prince  advanced  to  be  the  chief  of 
that  people  than  he  turned  his  whole  attention  to  hum¬ 
ble  the  Ottoman  power,  and  aggrandize  himfelf  at  its 
expence.  In  this  enterprife  he  difplayed  an  addrefs 
feldom  feen  among  the  Turks.  He  firft  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  Porte,  by  every  demonftration  of  loy¬ 
alty  and  fidelity  ;  and  as  the  Arabs  at  that  time  infeft- 
ed  the  plain  ,of  Balbec  and  the  countries  of  Sour  and 
Acre,  he  -made  war  upon  them,  freed  the  inhabitants 
from  their  depredations,  and  thus  rendered  them  defirous 
of  living  under  his  government. 

The  city  of  Bairout  was  fituated  advantageoufly 
for  his  defigns,  as  it  opened  a  communication  with 
foreign  countries,  and,  among  others,  with  the  Vene¬ 
tians,  the  natural  enemies  of  the  Turks.  Faker-el-dm 
availed  himfelf  of  the  mifconduCl  of  the  aga,  expelL 

ed 


!*  cd  dim,  leized  on  the  city,  and  even  had  the  art  to 
pnake  a  merit  of  this,  ad  of  hoftiiity  with  the  Divan, 
by  paying  a  more  considerable  tribute.  He  proceeded 
hi  the  fame  manner  at  Saide*,  Balbec,  and  Sour  ;  and 
at  length,  'about  the  year  1613,  faw  himfelf  mafter  of 
all  the  country  as  far  as  Adjaloun  and  Safad.  The 
pachas  of  Tripoli  and  Damafcus  could  not  fee  thefe  en¬ 
croachments  with  indifference  ;  fometimes  they  oppofed 
him  with  open  force,  though  ineffectually,  and  lome- 
times  endeavoured  to  ruin  him  at,  the  Porte  by  fecret 
mfmuntions  ;  but  the  emir,  who  maintained  there  his 
fpies  and  defenders,  defeated  every  attempt. 

At  length,  however,  the  Divan  began  to  be  alarmed 
at  the  progrefs  of  the  Drufes,  and  made  preparations 
for  an  expedition  capable  of  crufliing  them.  Whether 
from  policy  or  fear,  Faker-el-din  did  not  think  pro¬ 
per  to  wait  this  dorm.  He  had  formed  connexions 
in  Italy,  on  which  lie  built  great  hopes,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  in  perfon  to.  folicit  the  fuccours  they  had 
promifed  him  ;  perfuaded  that  his  prefence  would  in- 
creafe  the  zeal  of  his  friends, ^ while  his  abfence  might 
appeafe  the  refentment  of  his  enemies.  He  therefore 
embarked  at  Bairout  ;  and  after  refigning  the  admi- 
nillration  to  his  fon  Ali,  repaired  to  the  court  of  the 
Medici  at  Florence.  The  arrival  of  an  Oriental  prince 
in  Italy  did  not  fail  to  attract  the  public  attention. 
Inquiry  was  made  into  his  nation,  and  the  origin  of 
the  Drufes  became  a  popular  topic  of  refearch.  Their 
hiiloty  and  religion  were  found  to  be  fo  little  known,  as 
to  leave  it  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  they  fhould’be 
claffed  with  the  Mahometans  or  Chriilians.  The  Cru- 
fades  were  called  to  mind  5  and  it  was  foon  fuggefted, 
that  a  people  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  mountains, 
and  were  enemies  to  the  natives,  could  be  no  other 
than  the  offspring  of  the  Crufaders. 

This  idle  conceit  was  too  favourable  to  Faker-el-din 
for  him  to  endeavour  to  difprove  it  :  he  was  artful 
enough,  on  the  contrary,  to  pretend  he  was  related 
to  the  houfe  of  Loraine  ;  and  tile  miflionaries  and 
merchants,  who  promifed  themfelves  a  new  opening 
for  converfion  and  commerce,  encouraged  his  pre- 
tenfions.  W  hen  an  opinion  is  in  vogue,  every  one 
difcovcrs  new  proofs  of  its  certainty.  The  learn¬ 
ed  in  etymology,  (truck  with  the  refemblance  of  the 
names,  infilled,  that  Drufes  and  Dreux,  mud  be  the 
fame  word  ;  and  on  this  foundation  formed  the  fy- 
flem  of  a  pretended  colony  of  French  Crufaders,  who, 
under  the  conduCt  of  a  Comte  de  Dreux,  had  formed 
a  fettlement  in  Eebanon.  This  hypothecs,  however, 
was  completely  overthrown  by  the  remark,  that  the’ 
name  of  the  Drufes  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  itinerary  of 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  travelled  before  the  time  of 
the  Crufades.  Indeed  the  futility  of  it  ought  to  have 
been  fufficicntly  apparent  at  firft,  from  the  ffmgle  con¬ 
federation,  that  had  they  been  defcended  from  any  na¬ 
tion  of  the  franks,  they  mud  have  retained  at  lead 
the  traces  of  fome  European  language  5  for  a  people, 
retired  into  a  feparate  diltriCt,  and  living  didinft  from 
the  natives  of  the  country,  do  not  lofe  their  language. 
That  of  the  Drufes,  however,  is  very  pure  Arabic, 
without,  a  Tingle  word  of  European  origin.  The* 
real  derivation  of  the  name  of  this  people  has  been 
long  in  our  poffedion,  without  our  knowing  it.  It 
originates  from  the  founder  of  the  feCt  of  Mohammed- 
ben-Ifmael,  who  was  furnamed  El-DorzL  and  not 
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ElDarari ,  as  it  is  ufually  printed:*  the  confufion  of  Brnfes., 
thefe  two  words,  fo  different  in  our  writing,  arifes 
from  the  figure  of  the  two  Arabic  letters  r  ’and 
which  have  only  this  difference,  that  the  25  has  a  point 
over  it,  frequently  omitted  or  effaced  in  the  manu-. 
fcripts. 

After  a  (fay  of  nine  years  in  Italy,  Faker-el-din  re¬ 
turned  to  relume  the  government  of  his  countrv. 

Duiing  his  abfence,  his  fon  Ali  had  repulfed  the  Tuiks, 
appealed  dilbonteuts,  and  maintained  affairs  in  tole¬ 
rable  good  order.  Nothing  remained  for  the  emir, 
hut- to  employ,  the  knowledge  he  could  not  but  have 
acquired,  in  perfecting  the  internal  adminifiratibn  of 
government,  and  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  nation  : 
but  inftead  of  the  ufeful  and  valuable  arts,  he  wholly 
abandoned  himfelf  to  the  frivolous  and  expenfive,  for 
which  he  had  imbibed  a  paflion  while  in  Italy.  *  Fie 
built  numerous  villas,  conftrufted  bathe,  and  planted 
gardens  :  he  even  prefunied,  without  refpeCt  to  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  his  country,  to  employ  the  ornaments  of 
painting  and  fculpture,  notwithtfunding  thefe  are  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  Koran. 

The  confequences  of  this  condud  foon  manifeft- 
ed  themfelves :  the  Drufes,  who  paid  the  fame  tri¬ 
bute  as  in  time  of  war,  became  diffatisfied.  The 
^  H™an*  fadion  were  roufed  5  the  people  murmured 
at  the  ex pences  of  the  prince  ;  and  the  luxury  he 
dilplayed  renewed  the  jealoufy  of  the  pachas.  They  • 
attempted  to  levy  greater  tribute  :  hoftilities  again 
commenced,  and  Faker-el-din  repulfed  the  forces  of 
the  pachas ;  who  took  occafion,  from  this  refinance 
to  render  him  fufped*d  by  the  fultan  himfelf.  Amu- 
rath  III.  incenfed  that  one  of  his  fubjeds  fliould  dare 
to  enter  into  a  competition  with  him,  refolved  on 
his  deflrudion  \  and  the  pacha  of  Damafcus  received 
orders  to  march,  with  all  his  forces,  againft  Bair¬ 
out,  the  ufual  refidence  of  Faker-el-din*  while  40 
galleys  inverted  it  by  fea,  and  cut  off  all  communica¬ 
tion. 

The  emir,  who  depended  on  his  good  fortune  and 
fuccours  .rom  Italy, .  determined  at  firft  to  brave  the 
ftorm.  His  fon  Ali,  who  commanded  at  Safad,  was 
ordered  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  the  Turkifh  army  : 
and  in  fa£t  he  bravely  refilled  them,  notwithftanding 
the  great  difparity  of  his  forces  ;  but  after  two  en¬ 
gagements,  in  which  he  had  the  advantage,  being 
flam  in  a  third  attack,  the  face  of  affairs  was  greatly 
changed,  and  every  thing  went  to  ruin.  Faker-el-din 
ternfied  at  the  lofs  of  his  troops,  affli&ed  at  the  death 
of  his  fon,  and  enfeebled  by  age  and  a  voluptuous  life, 

Jolt  both  courage  and  prefence  of  mind.  He  no 
longer  faw  any  refource  but  in  a  peace,  which  he  fent 
his  fecond  fon  to  folicit  of  the  Turkifh  admiral 
whom  he  attempted  to  feduce  by  prefents ;  but  the 
admiral  detaining  both  the  prefents  and  envoy,  de¬ 
clared  lie  would  have  the  prince  himfelf.  Faker-el-din 
intimidated,  took  to  flight,  and  was  purfued  by  the’ 
lurks,  now  mailers  of  the  country.  He  took  refuge 
on  the  fteep  eminence  of  Niha,  where  they  befieged 
him  ineffectually  for  a  whole  year,  when  they  left  him 
at  liberty ;  but  (l.ortly  after,  the  companions  of  his 
adverfity  wearied  with  their  fufferings,  betrayed  and 
delivered  him  up  to  the  Turks.  Faker-el-din,  though 
in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,' conceived  hopes  of  pardon, 
and  fuffered  himfeL  to  be  carried  to  Conrtantinople  > 

^  Y  where 
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where  Amurath,  pleafed  to  behold  at  his  feet  a  prince 
fo  celebrated,  at  firft  treated  him  with  the  benevolence 
which  arifes  from  the  pride  of  fupenontyi  butfoon 
returning  to  his  former  jealoufies,  yie  e  o 
(rations  of  his  courtiers,  and,  in  one  of  his  violent  fits 
of  paffion,  ordered  him  to  be  ftrangled,  about  the  year 

16 After  the  death  of  Faker-el-din,  the  pofterity  of 
that  prince  (till  continued  in  poffeffion  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  though  at  the  pleafure,  and  as  vaflals,  of  the 
Turks.  This  family  failing  in  the  male  line  at  the 
beginning  of  the  laft  century,  the  authority  de- 
vofved,  by  the  eleftion  of  the  Ihaiks  on  the  houfe  of 
Shelah,  in  which  it  (till  continues.  The  only '  en?lr  °f 
that  houfe,  whofe  name  deterves  to  be  preferved,  1.  the 
emir  Mclhem,  who  reigned  from  ,740  to  59  ;  in 
which  interval  he  retrieved  the  Ioffes  o ;  the  Drufes, 

and  reftored  them  to  that  confequence  which  they  had 
loft  by  the  defeat  of  Faker-el-din.  Towards  the  end 
of  his  life,  about  the  year  i754,  Me1hem,wearie  wi 

th“  cares  of  government,  abdicated  his  authority,  to 
fve  in  religious  retirement,  after  the  manner  of  the 

Okkals;  but  the  troubles  that  fucceeded  occaf.oned 
Sm  once  more  to  refume  the  reins  of  government, 
which  he  held  till  i759,  -hen  he  died,  un.verfally  re- 

^  He  left  three  fons,  minors  ;  the  eldeft  of  whom 
•  ought,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country,  to 
have  fucceeded  him  ;  but  being  °nly  11  years  of  ’ 
the  authority  devolved  on  his  uncle  Manfour,  agreeably 
to  a  law  very  general  in  Af.a,  which  wills  the  people 
to  be  governed  by  a  fovereign  who  has  arrived  at  years 
of  maturity.  The  young  prince  -as  but  little  fitted 
to  maintain  his  pretenfions  5  but  a  Maronite  named 
Sad-el-Kouri,  to  whom  Melhem  had  intruded  his  edu¬ 
cation  took  this  upon  himfelf.  Afpmng  to  fee  his 
pupil  a  powerful  prince,  that  he  might  himfelf  become 
a  powerful  vif.r,  he  made  every  exertion  to  advance 
his  fortune.  He  firft  retired  with  him  to  Djebail, 
in  the  Kefraouan,  where  the  emir  Youfef. 
large  domains,  and  there  undertook  to  conciliate  t  e 
Maronites,  by  embracing  every  opportumty  to  ferve 
both  individuals  and  the  nation.  The  great  re 
nues  of  his  pupil,  and  the  moderation  of  his  expen¬ 
diture  amplv  furniflied  him  with  the  means.  The 
farm  of  the  Kefraouan  was  divided  between  fevera 
fhaiks  with  whom  the  Porte  was  not  very  well  fa- 
isfied  Sad  treated  for  the  whole  with  the  pacha 
«f  Triooli  and  got  himfelf  appointed  foie  receiver. 
The  Motoualis  of  the  valley  of  Balbec  had  for  fome 
years  before  made  feveral  encroachments  on  Lebanon, 
and  the  Maronites  began  to  he  alarmed  at  the  nea 
approach  of  thefe  intolerant  Mahometans.  Sad  pur- 
chafed  of  the  pacha  of  Damafcus  a  permiffion  to 

^warupon^t^x^^twe^- 

ISTi^fa^sf  Sad  united  his  intereft  with 
Zt  who  oppofed  Manfour,  and  fecretly  prepared  the 
Jot  which  was  to  raife  the  nephew  on  the  ruin  of  the 

“  At'  this  period  the  Arab  Daher,  who  had  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  Galilee,  and  fixed  his  refidence  at 
Acre  difquieted  the  Porte  by  his  prog«fs  and  PrcT 
tenfio'rs  ;  to  oppofe  him,  the  Divan  had  juft  united 
the  pachalics  of  Damafcus,  Saide,  and  Tripoli,  m  the 


hands  of  Ofman  and  his  children  ;  and  it  was  evident  Drufes. 
that  an  open  war  was  not  very  remote.  Manfour,  ~r~ 
who  dreaded  the  Turks  too  much  to  refill  them,  made 
ufe  of  the  policy  ufual  on  fuch  occafions,  pretending 
a  zeal  for  their  fervice,  while  he  fecretly  favoured 
their  enemy.  This  was  a  fufficient  motive  for  Sad  to 
purfue  meafures  diretty  opnofite.  He  fupported  the 
Turks  againft  the  faflion  of  Manfour,  and  manoeu¬ 
vred  with  fo  much  good  fortune  or  addrefs  as  to  depofe 
that  emir  in  i77o,  and  place  Youfef  in  his  govern- 

In  the  following  year  All  Bey  declared  war,  and  at¬ 
tacked  Damafcus.  Youfef,  called  on  by  the  lurks, 
took  part  in  the  quarrel,  but  without  being  able  to 
draw  the  Drufes  from  their  mountains  to  enter  into 
the  army  of  the  Ottomans.  Befides  their  natural  re¬ 
pugnance,  at  all  times,  to  make  war  out  of  their  coun¬ 
try  they  were  on  this  occafion  too  much  divided  at 
home  to  quit  their  habitations,  and  they  had  reafon  to 
congratulate  themfelves  on  the  event.  The  battle  of  Da¬ 
mafcus  enfued ;  and  the  Turks,  as  we  have  already  feen, 
were  completely  routed.  The  pacha  of  Saide  Heaping 
from  this  defeat,  and  not  thinking  himfelf  in  fakty  *n 
that  town,  fought  an  afylum  even  m  the  houfe  of  the 
emir  Youfef.  The  moment  was  unfavourable  ;  but  the 
face  of  affairs  foon  changed  by  the  flight  of  Mohammed 
Bey.  The  emir,  concluding  that  Ali  Bey  was  dead 
and  not  imagining  that  Daher  was  powerful  enough 
fingly  to  maintain  the  quarrel,  declared  openly  againlt 
him.  Saide  was  threatened  with  a  ficge,  and  ne  de- 
tached  1 500  men  of  his  fatten  to  its  defence;  while 
himfelf  in  perfon,  prevailing  on  the  Drufes  and  Ma- 
ronites  to  follow  him,  made  an  meurfion  with  25>00° 
peafants  into  the  valley  of  Bekaa  ;  and  m  the  abfence 
of  the  Motoualis,  who  had  joined  the  army  of  Daher, 
laid  the  whole  country  wafte  with  fire  and  fword  tiom 

B  While  the  Drufes,  proud  of  this  exploit,  were 
marching  in  diforder  towards  the  latter  city,  500  Mo¬ 
toualis,  informed  of  what  had  happened  ftew  from 
Acre,  inflamed  with  rage  and  defpair,  and  fell  with  fuch 
impetuofity  on  their  army  as  to  give  them  a  complete 
overthrow.  Such  was  the  furpr.le  and  co>,fuf.on  of 
the  Drufes,  that,  imagining  themfelves  attacked  by 
Daher  himfelf,  and  betrayed  by  their  companions,  they 
turned  their  fwords  on  each  other  as  they  fled.  The 
fieep  declivities  of  Djezin,  and  the  pine  woods  vhich 
were  in  the  route  of  the  fugitives,  were  J-wed  w  th 
dead,  but  few  of  whom  penfhed  by  the  hands  of  the 

MThealemir  Youfef,  afliamed  of  this  defeat  cfcaped 
to  Dair-el-Kamar,  and  lhortly  after  attempted  to  take 
revenge  but  being  again  defeated  in  the  plain  1  etueen 
SaideVd  Sour  (Tyre),  he  was  conflra.ned  to  refign 
to  his  uncle  Manlour  the  ring,  which  among  the 
Drufes  is  the  fymbol  of  command.  In  l773 
reftored  by  a  new  revolution  ;  but  lie  could  no|  uPP°r 
his  power  but  at  the  expence  of  a  civi  war.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  prevent  Bairout  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  adverfe  fatton,  he  requefted  the  M^ce  of  he 
Turks,  and  demanded  of  the  pacha  of  Damafcus  a 
man  of  fufficient  abilities  to  defend  that  city.  The 
choice  fell  on  an  adventurer,  who  from  his  fubfequent 
fortune,  merits  to  be  made  known.  _  r  . 

This  man,  named  Ahmad,  was  a  native  0  o  m 


* 
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Drufes.  and  fpoke  the  Sclavonian  as  his  mother  tongue,  as  the 
Rdgufan  captains,  with  whom  he  converfed  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  thofe  of  every  other  nation,  aftert.  It  is  faid, 
that  flying  from  his  country  at  the  age  of  1 6,  to  efcape 
the  coniequences  of  an  attempt  to  violate  his  fifter-in- 
law,  he  repaired  to  Conftantinople,  where,  deftitute  of 
the  means  of  procuring  fubfiflence,  lie  fold  himfelf  to 
the  Have  merchants  to  be  conveyed  to  Egypt*,  and,  on 
his  arrival  at  Cairo,  was  purchafed  by  Ali  Bey,  who 
placed  him  among  his  Mamelukes. 

Ahmad  was  not  long  in  diftinguifhing  himfelf  by 
his  courage  and  addrefs.  His  patron  employed  him 
on  feveral  occaflons  in  dangerous  coups  de  main ,  fuch 
as  the  affaflination  of  fuch  beys  and  cachefs  as  he 
fufpe&ed  5  of  which  commiflions  he  acquitted  him¬ 
felf  fo  well  as  to  acquire  the  name  of  D/Vsssrfr,  which 
iignifies  Cut-throat .  With  this  claim  to  his  friendfliip, 
he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Ali  until  it  was  difturbed  by 
an  accident. 

This  jealous  bey  having  profcribed  one  of  his  bene¬ 
factors  called  Saleh  Bey,  commanded  Djezzar  to  cut 
off  his  head.  Either  from  humanity  or  fome  fecret 
friendfliip  for  the  devoted  viCtim,  Djezzar  hefitated, 
and  even  remonftrated  againft  the  order.  But  learning 
the  next  day  that  Mohammed  Bey  had  executed  the 
commiffion,  and  that  Ali  had  fpoken  of  him  not  very 
favourably,  he  thought  himfelf  a  loft  man,  and,  to 
avoid  the  fate  of  Saleh  Bey,  efcaped  unobferved,  and 
reached  Conftantinople.  He  there  folicited  employ¬ 
ment  fuitable  to  his  former  rank  ;  but  meeting,  as  is 
ufual  in  capitals,  with  a  great  number  of  rivals,  he  pur- 
fued  another  plan,  and  went  to  feek  his  fortune  in  Sy¬ 
ria  as  a  private  foldier.  Chance  conduced  him  among 
the  Drufes,  where  he  was  hofpitably  entertained,  even 
in  the  houfe  of  the  kiaya  of  the  emir  Youfef.  From 
thence  he  repaired  to  Damafcus,  where  he  foon  ob¬ 
tained  the  title  of  Aga,  with  a  command  of  five  pair  of 
colours,  that  is  to  fay,  of  50  men  ;  and  he  was  thus 
fituated  when  fortune  deftined  him  to  the  government 
of  Bairout. 

Djezzar  was  no  fooner  eftablifhed  there  than  he  took 
pofleftion  of  it  for  the  Turks,  Youfef  was  confounded 
at  this  proceeding.  He  demanded  juftice  at  Damaf¬ 
cus*,  but  finding  his  complaints  treated  with  contempt, 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Daher,  and  concluded  an 
offenfive  and  defenfive  alliance  with  him  at  Ras-el-aen, 
near  to  Sour.  No  fooner  was  Daher  united  with  the 
Drufes  than  he  laid  fiege  to  Bairout  by  land,  vvhilft 
two  Ruffian  frigates,  whofe  fervice  was  purchafed  by 
600  purfes,  cannonaded  it  by  fea.  Djezzar  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  fubmit  to  force,  and,  after  a  vigorous  refift- 
ance,  gave  up  the  city,  and  furrendered  himfelf  prifon- 
er.  Shaik  Daher,  charmed  with  his  courage,  and  flat¬ 
tered  with  the  preference  he  had  given  him  in  the  fur- 
render,  conduced  him  to  Acre,  and  fhowed  him  every 
mark  of  kindnefs.  He  even  ventured  to  truft  him 
with  a  fmall  expedition  into  Paleftine  \  but  Djezzar, 
on  approaching  Jerufalem,  went  over  to  the  Turks, 
and  returned  to  Damafcus. 

The  war  of  Mohammed  Bey  breaking  out,  Djezzar 
offered  his  fervice  to  the  captain  pacha,  and  gained  his 
Confidence.  He  accompanied  him  to  the  fiege  of  Acre  \ 
and  that  admiral  having  deftroyed  Daher,  and  finding 
no  perfon  more  proper  than  Djezzar  to  accomplifli  the 


of  Saide. 

Being  now,  in  confequence  of  this  revolution,  fu- 
perior  lord  to  the  emir  Youfef,  Djezzar  is  mindful  of 
injuries  in  proportion  as  he  has  realon  to  accufe  him¬ 
felf  of  ingratitude.  By  a  condudl  truly  Turkilh,  feign¬ 
ing  alternately  gratitude  and  refentment,  he  is  alter¬ 
nately  on  terms  of  difpute  and  reconciliation  with  him, 
continually  exa&ing  money  as  the  price  of  peace,  or 
an  indemnity  for  war.  His  artifices  have  fucceeded  fo 
well,  that  within  the  fpace  of  five  years  he  has  extort¬ 
ed  from  the  emir  four  millions  of  French  money  (above 
i6o,oool.)j  a  fum  the  more  aftonifhing,  as  the  farm 
of  the  country  of  the  Drufes  did  not  then  amount  to 
100,000  livres  (4000I.) 

In  1784,  he  made  war  on  him,  depofed  him,  and 
bellowed  the  government  on  the  emir  of  the  country 
of  Hafbeya,  named  Ifmael.  Youfef,  having  once  more 
purchafed  his  favour,  returned  towards  the  end  of  the 
fame  year  to  Dair-el  Kamar,  and  even  courted  his  con¬ 
fidence  fo  far  as  to  wait  on  him  at  Acre,  from  whence 
nobody  expelled  him  to  return  \  but  Djezzar  is  too 
cunning  to  (hed  blood  while  there  are  any  hopes  of 
getting  money  :  he  releafed  the  prince,  and  fent  him 
back  with  every  mark  of  friendfliip.  Since  that  pe¬ 
riod  the  Porte  has  named  him  pacha  of  Damafcus, 
while  he  alfo  retained  the  fovereignty  of  the  pachalic 
of  Acre,  and  of  the  country  of  the  Drufes. 

As  to  the  religion  of  the  Drufes  :  What  has  been 
already  faid  of  the  opinions  of  Mohammed-ben-Ifmael 
may  be  regarded  as  the  fubftance  of  it.  They  pra&ife 
neither  circumcifion,  nor  prayers,  nor  fafting  5  they 
obferve  neither  feftivals  nor  prohibitions.  They  drink 
wine,  eat  pork,  and  allow  marriage  between  brothers 
and  fillers,  though  not  between  fathers  and  children. 
From  this  we  may  conclude,  with  reafon,  that  the 
Drufes  have  no  religion  *,  yet  one  clafs  of  them  muft 
be  excepted,  whofe  religious  cuftoms  are  very  peculiar. 
Thofe  who  compofe  it  are  to  the  reft  of  the  nation 
what  the  initiated  were  to  the  profane  \  they  affume 
the  name  of  Okka/s ,  which  means  fpiritualifts,  and  be 
ftow  on  the  vulgar  the  epithet  of  Djahe/,  or  ignorant : 
they  have  Various  degrees  of  initiation,  the  higheft  or¬ 
ders  of  which  require  celibacy.  Thefe  are  diftinguifti- 
able  by  the  white  turban  they  affecl  to  wear,  as  a  fvm- 
bol  of  their  puiity,  and  fo  proud  are  they  of  this  fup- 
pofed  purity,  that  they  think  themfelves  fullied  by  even 
touching  a  profane  perfon.  If  you  eat  out  of  their 
plate,  or  drink  out  of  their  cup,  they  break  them ;  and 
hence  the  cuftom,  fo  general  in  this  country,  of  ufing 
vafes  with  a  fort  of  cock,  which  may  be  drank  out  of 
without  touching  them  with  the  lips.  All  their  prac¬ 
tices  are  enveloped  in  myfteries:  their  oratories  always 
ftand  alone,  and  are  conftantly  fituated  on  eminences  : 
in  thefe  they  hold  their  fecret  affemblies,  to  which  wo¬ 
men  are  admitted.  It  is  pretended  they  perform  ce¬ 
remonies  there  in  prefence  of  a  fmall  flatue  refembling 
an  ox  or  a  calf ;  whence  fome  have  pretended  to  prove 
that  they  are  defeended  from  the  Samaritans.  But 
befides  that  the  fa&  is  not  well  afeertained,  the  worftiip 
of  the  ox  may  be  deduced  from  other  fources. 

They  have  one  or  two  books  which  they  conceal 
with  the  greateft  care  5  but  chance  has  deceived  their 
jealoufy  j  for  in  a  civil  war  which  happened  9  or  10 
Y  y  2  years 


Drufes, 
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D  rules.  years  ago,  the  emir  Youfef,  who  is  Djahcl  or  igno- 
- v  *  rnnt,  found  one  among  the  pillage  of  one  of  their  ora¬ 
tories.  M.  Volney  was  affured,  by  perfons  who  had 
read  it,  that  it  contains  only  a  myftic  jargon,  the  ob- 
fcurity  of  which  doubtlefs  renders  it  valuable  to  adepts. 
Hakem  B’amr-ellah  is  there  fpoken  of,  by  whom  they 
mean  God  incarnated  in  the  perfon  of  the  caliph.  ^  It 
like  wife  treats  of  another  life,  of  a  place  of  punilli- 
ment,  and  a  place  of  happinefs  where  the  Okkals  (ball 
of  courfe  be  moft  dihinguiihed.  Several  degrees  of 
perfection  are  mentioned,  to  which  they  arrive  by  fuc- 
ceffive  trials.  In  other  refpe&s,  thefe  fe&aries  have 
all  the  in  foie  nee  and  all  the  fears  of  fupeiHition  :  they 
are  not  communicative,  becaufe  they  are  weak ;  but  it 
is  probable  that,  were  they  powerful,  they  would  be 
promulgators  and  intolerant. 

The  reil  of  the  Drufes,  ftrangers  to  this  fpirit,  are 
wholly  indifferent  about  religious  matters.  The  Chri- 
Hiansivho  live  in  their  country  pretend  that  feveral  of 
them  believe  in  the  metcmpfycholis  5  that  others  wor- 
{hip  the  fun,  moon,  and  flars :  all  which  is  poffible  ; 
for,  as  among  the  Anfaria,  every  one,  left  to  his  own 
fancy,  follows  the  opinion  that  pleafes  him  moil *,  and 
thefe  opinions  are  thofe  which  prefent  themlelves  molt 
naturally  to  unenlightened  minds.  W  hen  among  the 
Turks,  they  affe6t  the  exterior  of  Mahometans,  fre¬ 
quent  the  mofques,  and  perform  their  ablutions  and 
prayers.  Among  the  Maronites,  they  accompany,  them 
to  church,  and,  like  them,  make  ufe  of  holy  water. 
Many  of  them,  importuned  by  the  miffionaries,  fuffer 
themfelvcs  to  be  baptized  ;  and  if  folicited  by  the 
Turks,  receive  circumcifion,  and  conclude  by  dying 
neither  Chriilians  nor  Mahometans  ;  but  they  are  not 
fo  indifferent  in  matters  of  civil  policy. 

The  Drufes  may  be  divided  into  two  claffes;  the  com¬ 
mon  people*,  and  the  people  of  eminence  and  property, 
cMinguilhed  by  the  title  of  lhaiks  and  emirs,  or  defend¬ 
ants  of  princes.  The  greater  part  are  cultivators,  either 
as  farmers  or  proprietors*,  every  man  lives  on  his  inheri¬ 
tance,  improving  his  mulberry  trees  and  "vineyards:  in 
fome  diftri&s  the  grow  tobacco,  cotton,  and  fome  grain  ; 
but  the  quantity  of  thefe  is  inconfiderable.  .  It  appears 
that  at  firil  all  the  lands  were,  as  formerly  in  Europe, 
in  the  hands  of  a  fmall  number  of  families.  But  to 
render  them  prodwflive,  the  great  proprietors  were  for¬ 
ced  to  fell  part  of  them,  and  let  leafes  ;  which  fubdivi- 
fion  is  become  the  chief  fource  of  the  power  of  the 
Hate,  by  multiplying  the  number  of  perfons  interefted 
in  the  public  weal  :  there  Hill  exifts,  however,  fome 
traces  of  the  original  inequality,  which  even  ;3t  this 
day  produces  pernicious  effeds.  The  great  property 
poffeffed  by  fome  families  gives  them,  too  much  in¬ 
fluence  in  all  the;  meafares  of  the  nation*,  and  their 
private  interefls  have  too  great  weight  in  every  pub¬ 
lic  tranfadion.  Their  hiilory,  for  fome  years  back, 
affords  fufficient  proofs  of  this;  fmee  all  the  civil  or 
foreign  wars  in  which  they  have  been  engaged  have 
originated  in  the  ambition  and  perfonal  views  of  fome 
of  the  principal  families,  fuch  as  the  Lefbeks,  the 
Diambelats,  the  Ifmaels  of  Solyma,  &c.  The  lhaiks 
of  thefe  houfes,  who  alone  poffefs  one-tenth  part  of 
the  country,  procured  creatures  by  their  money,  and 
at  laff  involved  all  the  Drufes  in  their  diffenfions. 
It  muH  be  owned,  however,  that  poffibly  to  this  con- 
fli6I  between  contending  parties  the  whole  nation  owes 
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the  good  fortune  of  never  having  been  enffavedby  its 
chief. 

This  chief,  called  Hakem  or  governor,  alfo  Emir 
or  prince,  is  a  fort  of  king-or  general,  who  unites  in 
his  own  perfon  the  civil  and  military  powers.  His 
dignity  is  fometimes  tranfrnitted  from  father  to  foil, 
fometimes  from  one  brother  to  another  ;  and  the  fuc- 
cefiion  is  determined  rather  by  force  than  any  certain 
laws.  Females  can  in  no  cafe  pretend  to  this  inheri¬ 
tance.  They  are  already  excluded  from  fucceffion  in 
civil  affairs,  and  confequently  can  Hill  lefs  expc<ff  it 
in  political:,  in  general,  the  Afiatic  governments  ^  are 
too  turbulent,  and  their  adminiftration  renders  milita^ 
ry  talents  too  neceffary,  to  admit  of  the  fovereignty  of 
women.  Among  the  Drufes,  the  male  line  of  any  fa¬ 
mily  being  extinguiffied,  the  government  devolves  to 
him  who  is  in  poffeffion  of  the  greateil  number  of  fu.f- 
frages  and  refources.  But  the  hr  ft  Hep  is  to  obtain 
the  approbation  of  the  Turks,  of  whom  he  becomes 
the  vaffal  and  tributary.  It  even  happens,  that,  not 
un frequently  to  affert  their  fupremacy,  they  name  the 
Hakem,  contrary  to  the  willies  of  the  nation,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  Ifmael  Hafbeya,.  raifed  to  that  dignity  by 
Djezzar  ;  but -this  conffraint  laHs  no  longer  .than  it  is 
maintained  by  that  violence  which  gave  it  birth.  The 
office  of  the  governor  is  to  watch  over  the  good  order 
of  the  flfite,-  and  to  prevent  the  emirs,  lhaiks,  and 
villages,  from  making  war  on  each  other  :  in  cafe  of 
difobedience,  he  may  employ  force.  He  is  alfo  at 
the  head  of  the  civil  power,  and  names  the.  cadis, 
only  always  referving  to  himfelf  the  power  of  life  and 
death.  He  collets  the  tribute,  from  which  he  an¬ 
nually  pays  to  .the  pacha  a  Hated  fum.  T  his  tribute 
varies  in  proportion  as  the  nation  rendeis  itfelf  more 
or  lefs  formidable  :  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen¬ 
tury,  it  amounted  to  160  purfes,  8330k  ;  but  Mcl- 
hem  forced  the  Turks  to  reduce  it  to  60.  In  1784, 
Emir  Youfef  paid  80  and  promifed  90.  This  tribute, 
which  is  called  Miri,  is  impofed  on  the  mulberry  trees, 
vineyards,  cotton,  and  grain.  All  fown  land  pays  in 
proportion  to  its  extent  ;  every  foot  of  mulberries  is 
taxed  at  three  medins,  or  three  fols  nine  deniers  (not 
quite  twopence).  A  hundred  feet  of  vineyard  pays 
a  piallre  or  40  medins  ;  and  freffi  meafurements  are. 
often  made  to  preferve  a  juH  proportion.  The  lhaiks 
and  emirs  have  no  exemption  in  this  refpedl  ;  and  it 
may  be  truly  faid  they  contribute  to  the  public  Hock 
in  proportion  to  their  fortune.  The  colleftion  is  made 
almoH  without  expence.  Each  man  pays  his  contin¬ 
gent  at  Dair-el-Kamar,  if  he  pleafes,  or  to  the  collect 
tors  of  the  prince,  who  make  a  circuit  round  the  coun¬ 
try  after  the  crop  of  filks.  The  furplus  of  this  tribute 
ijs  for  the  prince;  fo  that  it  is  his  intereft  to  reduce  the 
demands  of  the  Turks,  as  it  would  be  likewife  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  impoH :  but  this  meafure  requires  the  fan  a  ion. 
of  the  lhaiks,  who  have  the  privilege  of  oppofmg  it. 
Their  confent  is  neceffary,  likewife,  for  peace  and  war. 
In  thefe  cafes,  the  emir  muff  convoke  general  affem, 
blies,  and  lay  before  them  the  Hate  of  his  affairs.  There 
every  lhaik,  and  every  peafant  who  has  any  reputation 
for  courage  or  underffanding,  is  entitled  to  give  his, 
fuffrage  ;  fo  that  this  government  may  be  considered  as 
a  well-proportioned  mixture  of  monarchy,  ariHocracy> 
and  democracy.  Every  thing  depends  on  circumHan. 
ces:  if  the  governor  be  a  man  of  ability,  he  is  ablolute  y 
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it  we'ak,  *  a  cypher.  This  proceeds  from  the  want  of 
fixed  laws ;  a  want  common  to  ail  Afia,  and  the  radi¬ 
cal  caufe  of  all  the  diforders  in  the  governments  of  the 
Afiatic  nations. 

Neither  the  chief  nor  the  individual  emirs  maintain 
troops*,  they  have  only  perfons  attached  to  the  domeftic 
fervice  of  their  houfes,  and  a  few.black  flaves.  When  the 
nation  makes  war,  every  man,  whether  fhaik  or  peafant, 
able  to  bear  arms,  is  called  upon  to  march.  He  takes 
with  him  a  little  bag  of  dour,  a  mufket,  fome  bullets, 
a  fmall  quantity  of  powder,  made  in  his  village,  and  re¬ 
pairs  to  the  rendezvous  appointed  by  the  governor.  If 
it  be  a  civil  war,  as  fometimes  happens,  the  fervants, 
the  farmers,  and  their  friends,  take  up  arms  for  their 
patron,  or  the  chief  of  their  family,  and  repair  to  his 
flandard.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  parties  irritated  frequent¬ 
ly  feem  on  the  point  of  proceeding  to  the  lad  extremi¬ 
ties;  but  they  feldom  have  recourfe  to  a£ts  of  violence, 
or  attempt  the  death  of  each  other;  mediators  always 
interpofe,  and  the  quarrel  is  appealed  the  more  readily 
as  each  patron  is  obliged  to  provide  his  followers  with 
provifions  and  ammunition.  This  fyitem,  which  produ¬ 
ces  happy  eiTe£h  in  civil  troubles,  is  attended  with  great 
inconvenience  in  foreign  wars,  as  fufficiently  appeared 
in  that  of  1784.  Djezzar,  who  knew  that  the  whole 
army  Lived  at  the  expence  of  the  emir  Youfef,  aimed  at 
nothing  but  delay,  and  the  Drufes,  who  were  not  dif- 
pleafed  at  being  fed  for  doing  nothing,  prolonged  the 
operations  ;  but  the  emir,  wearied  of  paying,  conclud¬ 
ed  a  treaty,  the  terms  of  which  were  not  a  little  rigo¬ 
rous  for  him,  and  eventually  for  the  whole  nation,  fince 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  intereds  of  a 
prince  and  his  fubjeds  are  abvays  infeparable. 

“  The  ceremonies  to  which  I  have  been  a  witnefs  on 
thefe  occafions  (fays  M.  Volney),  bear  a  ftriking  refem- 
blance  to  the  cuftoms  of  ancient  times.  When  the  emir 
and  the  fhaiks  had  determined  on  war  at  Dair-el- Ka¬ 
ma  r,  cryers  in  the  evening  afcended  the  fummits  of  the 
mountain  ;  and  there  began  to  cry  with  a  loud  voice  : 

‘  To  war,  to*  war  ;  take  your  guns,  take  your  piftols  : 
noble  fhaiks,  mount  your  horfes  ;  arm  yourfelves  with 
the  lance  and  fabre  ;  rendezvous  to-morrow  at  Dair-el 
Kamar.  Zeal  of  God  !  zeal  of  combats  1’  This  fum- 
mons,  heard  from  the  neighbouring  villages,  was  re¬ 
peated  there ;  and  as  the  whole  country  is  nothing  but 
a  chain  of  lofty  mountains  and  deep  valleys,  the  pro¬ 
clamation  paffed  in  a  few*  hours  to  the  frontiers, 
Thefe  voices,  from  the  flillnefs  of  the  night,  the  long 
refounding  echoes,  and  the  nature  of  the  fubjed,  had 
fomething  awful  and  terrible  in  their  effed.  Three 
days  after  15,000  armed  men  rendezvouzed  at  Dair-el- 
Kamar,  and  operations  might  have  been  immediately 
commenced. 

“  We  may  eafily  imagine  that  troops  of  this  kind  no 
w*ay  referable  ouj  European  foldiers ;  they  have  neither 
uniforms,  nor  difcipline,  nor  order.  They  are  a  crowd 
of  pefffants  with  fhort  coats,  naked  legs,  and  mufkets 
in  their  hands;  differing  from  the  Turks  and  Mame¬ 
lukes  in  that  they  are  all  foot  ;  the  fhaiks  and  emirs 
alone  having  horfes,  which  are  of  little  ufe  from  the 
rugged  nature  of  the  country.  War  there  can  only 
be  a  war  of  pods.  7Te  Drufes  never  rifle  them- 
felves  in  the  plain  ;  and  with  reafon  :  for  they  wmuld 
be  unable  to  Hand  the  fhock  of  cavalry,  having  no 
bayonets  to  their  mufkets.  The  whole  art  confids  in 


climbing  rocks,  creeping  among  the  bullies  and  blocks 
of  done  ;  from  whence  their  fire  is  the  more  dangerous, 
as  they  are  covered,  fire  at  their  tafe,  and  by  hunting 
and  military  fports  have  acquired  the  habit  of  hitting 
a  mark  with  great  dexterity.  They  are  accudomed 
to  fudden  inroads,  attacks  by  night,  ambufeades,  and 
all  thofe  coups  de  main  which  require  to  fall  fuddenly 
on,  and  come  to  clofe  fight  with  the  enemy.  Ardent 
in  improving  their  fuccefs,  eafily  difpirited,  and  prompt 
to  refume  their  courage  ;  daring  even  to  temerity,  and 
fometimes  ferocious,  they  poffefs  above  all  two  quali¬ 
ties  effential  to  the  excellency  of  any  troops  ;  they 
flriflly  obey  their  leaders,  and  are  endowed  with  a 
temperance  and  vigour  of  health  at  this  day  unknown 
to  mod  civilized  nations.  In  the  campaign  of  1784, 
they  paffed  three  months  in  the  open  air  without  tents 
or  any  other  covering  than  a  fheep  fkin  ;  yet  were 
there  not  more  deaths  or  maladies  than  if  they  had  re¬ 
mained  in  their  houfes.  Their  provifions  confided,  as 
at  other  times,  of  fmall  loaves  baked  on  the  afhes  or 
on  a  brick,  raw  onions,  cheefe,  olives,  fruits,  and  a 
little  wine.  The  table  of  the  chiefs  was  almoft  as  fru¬ 
gal  ;  and  we  may  affirm,  that  they  fubfided  ico  days, 
on  what  the  fame  number  of  EnglUhmen  or  French¬ 
men  would  not  have  lived  ten.  They  have  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  fcience  of  fortification,  the  management 
of  artillery,  or  encampments,  nor  in  a  word,  any  thing 
which  conditutes  the  art  of  war.  But  had  the}  among 
them  a  few  perfons  verfed  in  military  fcience,  they 
would  readily  acquire  its  principles,  and  become  a  for¬ 
midable  foldiery.  This  would  be  the  more  eafily  ef- 
fe£led,  as  their  mulberry  plantations  and  vineyards  do 
not  occupy  them  all  the  year,  and  they  could  afford 
much  time  for  military  exercifes.” 

By  the  lad  edimates,  according  to  M.  Volney’s 
information,  the  number  of  men  able  to  bear  arms 
was  40,000,  which  fuppofes  a'  total  population  of 
120,000;  no  addition  is  to  be  made  to  this  cal¬ 
culation,  fince  there  are  no  Drufes  in  the  cities  or 
on  the  coad.  As  the  whole  country  contains  only 
1  10  fquare  leagues,  there  refults  for  every  league 
IC90  perfons;  which  is  equal  to  the  population  of  our 
riched  provinces.  To  render  this  more  remarkable, 
it  mud  be  obferved  that  the  foil  is  not  fertile,  that  a 
great  many  eminences  remain  uncultivated,  that  they 
do  not  grow  corn  enough  to  fupport  themfelves  three 
months  in  the  year,  that  they  have  no  manufct&ures, 
and  that  all  their  exportations  are  confiued  to  filks  and 
cottons,  the  balance  of  which  exceeds  very  little  the 
importation  of  corn  from  the  Hauran,  the  oils  of  Pale- 
ftine,  and  the  rice  and  coffee  they  procure  from  Bairout. 
Whence  arifes  then  fuch  a  number  of  inhabitants  with¬ 
in  fo  fmall  a  fpace?  “  I  can  difeover  no  other  caufe  (fays 
our  author),  than  that  ray  of  liberty  which  glimmers  in 
this  country.  Unlike  the  Turks,  every  man  lives  in  a 
perfedl  fecurity  of  his  life  and  property.  The  peafant  is 
not  richer  than  in  other  countries;  but  he  is  free.  ‘  He 
fears  not,1  as  I  have  often  heard  them  fay,  *  that  the 
Aga,  the  Kaimmakam,  or  the  Pacha,. fhould  fend  their 
Djendis  to  pillage  his  houfe,  carry  off  his  family,  or 
give  him  the  baftinado.’  Such  oppreffipns  are  un¬ 
known  among  thefe  mountains/  Security,  therefore, 
has  been  the  original  caufe  of  population,  from  that  in¬ 
herent  defire  which  all  men  have  to  multiply  themfelves 
wherever  they  find  an  eafy  fubfiften.ee.  The  frugality  of 
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the  nation,  which  is  content  with  little,  has  been  a  fecon- 
dary,  and  not  lefs  powerful  reafon  ;  and  a  third  is  the 
emigration  of  a  number  ofChriftian  families,  who  daily 
defert  the  Turkifh  provinces  to  fettle  in  Mount  Leba¬ 
non,  where  they  are  received  with  open  arms  by  the 
Maronites  from  fimilarity  of  religion,  and  by  the  Drufes 
from  principles  of  toleration,  and  a  convi£tion  how 
much  it  is  the  intereft  of  every  country  to  multiply  the 
number  of  its  cultivators,  confumers,  and  allies. 

“  The  comparifon  which  the  Drufes  often  have  an 
opportunity  of  making  between  their  fituation  and 
that  of  other  fubje61s  of  the  Turkifh  government,  has 
given  them  an  advantageous  opinion  of  their  fuperio- 
ritv,  which,  by  a  natural  effeft,  has  an  influence  on 
their  perfonal  charafter.  Exempt  from  the  violence 
and  infults  of  defpotifm,  they  confider  themfelves  as 
more  perfeft  than  their  neighbours,  becaufe  they  have 
the  good  fortune  not  to  be  equally  debafed.  Hence 
they  acquire  a  charafter  more  elevated,  energetic,  and 
active  *,  in  (hort,  a  genuine  republican  fpirit.  They 
are  confidered  throughout  the  Levant  as  reftlefs,  en- 
terprifing,  hardy,  and  brave  even  to  temerity..  Only 
^OO  of  them  have  been  feen  to  enter  Damafcus  in  open 
day,  and  fpread  around  them  terror  and  carnage. 
No  people  are  more  nice  than  they  with  refpeft  to  the 
point  of  honour  ;  any  offence  of  that  kind,  or  open 
infult,  is  inflantly  punifhed  by  blows  of  the  kandjur 
or  the  mufket  ,  while  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  it  only  excites  injurious  retorts.  This  delicacy 
has  occafioned  in  their  manners  and  difcourfe  a  re- 
ferve,  or,  if  you  will,  a  politenefs,  which  one  is  afto- 
nifhed  to  difcover  among  peafants.  It  is  carried  even 
to  diflimulation  and  falfehood,  efpecially  among  the 
chiefs,  whole  greater  interefts  demand  greater  atten¬ 
tions.  Circumfpe&ion  is  neceffary  to  all,  from  the 
formidable  confequences  of  that  retaliation  of  which 
I  have  fpoken.  Thefe  cuftoms  may  appear  barbarous 
to  us  y  but  they  have  the  merit  of  fupplying  the  de¬ 
ficiency  of  regular  juftice,  which  is  neceflhrily  tedious 
and  uncertain  in  thefe  diforderly  and  almoft  anarchical 
governments. 

“  The  Drufes  have  another  point  of  honour,  that  of 
hofnitality.  Whoever  prefents  himfelf  at  their  door 
in  the  quality  of  a  fuppliant  or  paffenger,  is  fure  of  be¬ 
ing  entertained  with  lodging  and  food  in  the  moft 
generous  and  unaffefted  manner.  M.  Volney  often  faw 
the  lowed  peafants  give  the  lad  morfel  of  bread  they 
had  in  their  lioufes  to  the  hungry  traveller  *,  and  when 
it  was  obferved  to  them  that  they  wanted  prudence, 
their  anfvver  was,  4  God  is  liberal  and  great,  and  all 
men  are  brethren.’  There  are,  therefore,  no  inns  in 
their  country  anv  more  than  in  the  red  of  T  urkey. 
\Vh  n  they  have  once  contra&ed  with  their  gueft  the 
faered  engagement  of  bread  and  fait,  no  fubfequent 
event  can  make  them  violate  it.  Various  indances  of 
this  are  related,  which  do  honour  to  their  chara&er. 
A  few  years  ago,  an  aga  of  the  janiffiries.  having 
been  engaged  in  :i  rebellion,  fled  from  Damafcus  and 
retired  among  the  Drufes.  The  pacha  was  informed 
of  this,  and  demanded  him  of  the  emir,  threatening  to 
make  war  on  him  in  afe  of  rtfufal.  The  emir  demand¬ 
ed  him  of  the  lhaik  Talhouk,  who  had  received  him  5 
but  the  indignant  fhaik  replied,  4  When  have  you  knovyn 
the  Drufes  deliver  up  their  gueft*  ?  Tell  the  emir, 
that  as  long  as  Talhouk  (hall  prcfeive  his  beard,  not 


a  hair  of  the  head  of  his  fuppliant  (hall  fall  !’  The 
emir  threatened  him  with  force  }  TL  alhouk  armed  his 
family.  The  emir,  dreading  a  revolt,  adopted  a  me¬ 
thod  pra&ifed  as  juridical  in  that  country.  He  de¬ 
clared  to  the  fhaik,  that  he  would  cut  down  50  mul¬ 
berry  trees  a-day  until  he  (hould  give  up  the  aga.  He 
proceeded  as  far  as  a  thouiand,  and  alhouk  (fill  re¬ 
mained  inflexible.  At  length  the  other  (ha iks,  enraged, 
took  up  the  quarrel 5  and  the  commotion  was  about  to 
become  general,  when  the  aga,  reproaching  himielf 
with  being  the  caufe  of  fo  much  milchicf,  made  his 
efcape  without  the  knowledge  even  of  1  alhouk. 

The  Drufes  have  alfo  the  prejudices  of  the  Be¬ 
douins  rHpe&ing  birth*,  like  them,  they  pay  great 
re(pe6l  to  the  antiquity  of  families  \  but  this  produces 
no  effential  inconveniences.  The  nobility  of  the  emirs 
and  fhaiks  does  not  exempt  them  from  paying  tribute 
in  proportion  to  their  revenues.  It  confers  on  them 
no  prerogatives,  either  in  the  attainment  of  landed 
property  or  public  employments.  In  this  country, 
no  more  than  in  all  Turkey,  are  they  acquainted  with 
game  laws,  or  glebes,  or  feignorial  or  ecclefiaftical 
tithes,  franc  fiefs  or  alienation  fines  j  every  thing  is 
held  in  freehold  :  Every  man,  after  paying  his  miri 
and  his  rent,  is  matter  of  his  property.  In  fliort ,  by 
a  particular  privilege,  the  Drufes  pay  no  fine  for 
their  fucceflion  \  nor  does  the  emir,  like  the  fultan, 
arrogate  to  himfelf  original  and  univerfal  property  : 
there  exifts,  neverthelefs,  in  the  law*  of  inheritance, 
an  imperfection  which  produces  difagreeable  efieCts. 
Fathers  have,  as  in  the  Roman  law,  the  power  of 
preferring  fuch  of  their  children  as  they  think  pro¬ 
per  :  hence  it  has  happened  in  feveral  families  of  the 
fhaiks,  that  the  whole  property  has  centered  in  the 
fame  perfon,  who  has  perverted.it  to  the  purpofe  of 
intriguing  and  caballing,  while  his  relations  remain,  as 
they  will  exprefs  it,  princes  of  olives  and  chcefe  $  that  is 
to  fay,  poor  as  peafants. 

44  In  confequence  of  their  prejudices,  the  Drufes. do 
not  choofe  to  make  alliances  out  of  their  own  families. 
They  invariably  prefer  their  relation,  though  poor,  to 
a  rich  ftranger  ;  and  poor  peafants  have  been  known 
to  refufe  their  daughters  to  merchants  of  Saide  and 
Bairout,  who  pofftfftd  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thou  (and 
piaftres.  They  obferve  alfo,  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
cuftom  of  the  Hebrews,  which  direfted  that  a  brother 
(hould  efpoufe  his  brother’s  widow  j  but  this  is  not 
peculiar  to  them,  for  they  retain  that,  as  well  as  (eve- 
ral  other  cuftoms  of  that  ancient  people,  in  common 
with  other  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  all  the  Arab 

“  In  {hort,  the  proper  and  diftin&iye  chara&er  of 
the  Drufes  is  a  fort  of  republican  fpirit,  which  gives 
them  more  energy  than  any.  other  fubje&s  of  the 
Turkifh  government  ;  and  an  indifference  for  religion, 
which  forms  a  (Liking  contraft  with  the  zeal  of  the 
Mahometans  and  Chriftians.  In  other  refpeas,  their 
private  life,  their  cuftoms  and  prejudices,  are  the 
fame  with  other  orientals.  They  may  marry  feveral 
wives,  and  repudiate  them  when  they  choofe  ;  but, 
except  by  the  emir  and  a  few  men  of  eminence,  that 
is  rarely  pra&ifed.  Occupied  with  their  rural  labours, 
they  experience  neither  artificial  wants,  nor  thofe  in¬ 
ordinate  paflions  which  are  produced  by  the  idlenefs 
of  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns.  The  veil,  worn 
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by  their  women,  is  of  itfelf  a  prefervative  againft  thofe 
defires  which  are  the  occafion  of  fo  many  evils  in  fo- 
'  ciety.  No  man  knows  the  face  of  any  other  woman  than 
his  wife,  his  mother,  his  fitter,  and  fifters-in-iaw.  Every 
man  lives  in  the  bofom  of  his  own  family,  and  goes 
little  abroad.  The  women,  thofe  even  of  the  fhaiks, 
make  the  bread,  roaft  the  coffee,  watti  the  linen, 
cook  the  vidluals,  and  perform  all  domeftic  offices. 
The  men  cultivate  their  lands  and  vineyards,  and 
dig  canals  for  watering  them.  In  the  evening  they 
fometimes  affemble  in  the  court,  the  area,  or  houfe 
of  the  chief  of  the  village  or  family.  There,  feated 
in  a  circle,  with  legs  croffed,  pipes  in  their  mouths, 
and  poniards  at  their  belts,  they  difcourfe  of  their  va¬ 
rious  labours,  the  fcarcity  or  plenty  of  their  harvefts, 
peace  or  war,  the  condud  of  the  emir,  or  the  amount 
of  the  taxes ;  they  relate  paft  tranfa&ions,  difcufs 
prefent  interefts,  and  form  conje&ures  on  the  future. 
Their  children,  tired  with  play,  come  frequently  to 
liften  *,  and  a  ftranger  is  furprifed  to  hear  them,  at  ten 
or  twelve  years  old,  recounting,  with  a  ferious  air, 
why  Djezzar  declared  war  againft  the  emir  Youfef, 
how  many  purfes  it  cott  that  prince,  what  augmenta¬ 
tion  there  will  be  of  the  miri,  how  many  mufkets  there 
were  in  the  camp,  and  who  had  the  bett  mare.  This 
is  their  only  education.  They  are  neither  taught  to 
read  the  pfalms  as  among  the  Maronites,  nor  the  Koran 
like  the  Mahometans  5  hardly  do  the  fhaiks  know  how 
to  write  a  letter.  But  if  their  mind  be  deftitute  of 
ufeful  or  agreeable  information,  at  lead  it  is  not  pre¬ 
occupied  by  falfe  and  hurtful  ideas  5  and,  without 
doubt,  fuch  natural  ignorance  is  well  worth  all  our  ar¬ 
tificial  folly.  This  advantage  refults  from  it,  that  their 
underftandings  being  nearly  on  a  level,  the  inequality 
of  conditions  is  lefs  perceptible.  For,  in  fa&,  we  do 
not  perceive  among  the  Drufes  that  great  diftance 
which,  in  moft  other  focieties,  degrades  the  inferior, 
without  contributing  to  the  advantage  of  the  great. 
All,  whether  fhaiks  or  peafants,  treat  each  other  with 
that  rational  familiarity,  which  is  equally  remote  from 
rudenefs  and  fervility.  The  grand  emir  himfelf  is 
not  a  different  man  from  the  reft: :  he  is  a  good  coun¬ 
try  gentleman,  who  does  not  difdain  admitting  to  his 
table  the  meanett  farmer.  In  a  word,  their,  manners 
are  thofe  of  ancient  times,  and  of  that  ruftic  life  which 
marks  the  origin  of  every  nation  -,  and  prove,  that  the 
people  among  whom  they  are  ftill  found  are  as  yet  only 
in  the  infancy  of  the  focial  ftate.” 

DRUSIUS,  John,  a  Proteftant  writer  of  great 
learning,  born  at  Oudenarde  in  Flanders  in  1555* 
was  defigned  for  the  ftudy  of  divinity ;  but  his  father 
being  outlawed,  and  deprived  of  his  eftate,  they  both 
retired  to  England,  where  the  fon  became  profeffor  of 
the  oriental  languages  at  Oxford  :  but  upon  the  paci¬ 
fication  of  Ghent,  they  returned  to  their  own  country, 
where  Drufius  was  alfo  appointed  profeffor  of  the  ori¬ 
ental  languages.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Frief- 
land,  where  he  was  admitted  Hebrew  profeffor  in  the 
univerfity  of  Franeker  the  functions  of  which  he  dif 
charged  with  great  honour  till  his  death  in  1616.  His 
works  (how  him  to  have  been  well  {killed  in  Hebrew  ; 
and  the  States  General  employed  him  in  1600  to  write 
notes  on  the  moft  difficult  paffages  in  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  with  a  penfion  of  400  florins  a-year  :  but  being 


frequently  difturbed  in  this  undertaking,  it  was  not 
publiftied  till  after  his  death.  He  held  a  vaft  corre- 
fpondence  with  the  learned  ;  for  befides  letters  in  He¬ 
brew,  Greek,  and  other  languages,  there  were  found 
3300  Latin  letters  among  his  papers.  He  had  a  fon 
John,  who  died  in  England  at  21,  and  was  a  prodigy 
for  his  early  acquifition  of  learning  *,  he  wrotes  Notes 
on  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  with  many  letters  and 
verfes  in  Hebrew. 

DRYADS,  in  the  heathen  theology,  a  fort  of  dei¬ 
ties,  or  nymphs,  which  the  ancients  thought  inhabited 
groves  and  woods.  They  differed  from  the  Hamadry- 
ades  ;  thefe  latter  being  attached  to  fome  particular 
tree,  with  which  they  were  born,  and  with  which  they 
died  j  whereas  the  Dryades  were  goddeffes  of  trees  and 
woods  in  general.  See  Hamadryades. 

DRY  AS,  in  Botany  \  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  icofandria  clafs  $  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  35th  order,  Senticofa .  See  Botany 
Index . 

DRYDEN,  John,  one  of  the  moft  eminent  Eng- 
lifh  poets  of  the  17th  century,  defeended  of  a  genteel 
family  in  Huntingdonfhire,  was  born  in  that  county 
at  Oldwincle  1631,  and  educated  at  Weftminfter  fchoob 
undcr  Dr  Bufhby.  From  thence  he  was  removed  to 
Cambridge  in  1650,  being  ele&ed  fcholar  of  Trinity- 
college,  of  which  he  appears,  by  his  Epithalamia  Can- 
tabrigienf.  4to,  1662,  to  have  been  afterwards  a  fellow. 
Yet  in  his  earlier  days  he  gave  no  extraordinary  indica¬ 
tion  of  genius  •,  for  even  the  year  before  he  quitted  the 
univerfity,  he  wrote  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Lord  Hu¬ 
ttings,  which  was  by  no  means  a  prefage  of  that  amaz¬ 
ing  perfection  in  poetical  powers  which  he  afterwards 
poffeffed. 

On  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell  he  wrote  fome  he¬ 
roic  ftanzas  to  his  memory  ;  but  on  the  Reftoration, 
being  defirous  of  ingratiating  himfelf  with  the  new' 
court,  he  wrote  firft  a  poem  entitled  AJtraa  Redux ,  and 
afterwards  a  panegyric  to  the  king  on  his  coronation. 
In  1662,  he  addreffed  a  poem  to  the  lord  chancellor 
Hyde,  preiented  on  New  Year’s  day,  and  in  the  fame 
year  a  fatire  on  the  Dutch.  In  1668  appeared  his 
Annus  Mir  a  bill's,  which  was  a  hiftorical  poem  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  duke  of  York’s  viClory  over  the  Dutch. > 
Thefe  pieces  at  length  obtained  him  the  favour  of  the 
crown  5  and  Sir  William  Davenant  dying  the  fame 
year,  Mr  Dryden  was  appointed  to  fucceed  him  as 
poet  laureat.  About  this  time  alfo  his  inclination  to 
write  for  the  ftage  feems  firft  to  have  fhown  itfelf.  For 
befides  his  concern  with  Sir  William  Davenant  in  the 
alteration  of  Shakefpeare’s  Tcmpeft,  in  1669  he  pro¬ 
duced  his  Wild  Gallants,  a  comedy.  This  met  with 
very  indifferent  fuccefs  }  yet  the  author,  not  being  dis¬ 
couraged  by  its  failure,  foon  publiftied  his  Indian  Em-" 
peror.  This  finding  a  more  favourable  reception,  en¬ 
couraged  him  to  proceed  }  and  that  with  fuch  rapidity, 
that  in  the  key  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham’s  Rehear- 
fal  he  is  recorded  to  have  engaged  himfelf  by  contract 
for  the  writing  of  four  plays  per  year  *,  and,  indeed,  in 
the  years  1679  and  1680  he  appears  to  have  fulfilled 
that  contract.  To  this  unhappy  neceflity  that  our  au¬ 
thor  lay  under,  are  to  be  attributed  all  thofe  irregulari¬ 
ties,  thofe  bonibaftic  flights,  and  fometimes  even  pue¬ 
rile  exuberances,  for  which  he  has  been  fo  feverely  cri- 
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dryden.  ticifeu  *,  and  which,  in  the  unavoidable  hurry  in  which 

- v - '  he  wrote,  it  was  impoftlble  he  fhould  find  time  either 

for  lopping  away  or  correXing. 

In  1675,  the  earl  of  Rochefter,  whofe  envious  and 
malevolent  dilpofition  would  not  permit  him  to  fee 
growing  merit  meet  with  its  due  reward,  and  was 
therefore  fincerely  chagrined  at  the  very  juft  applaufe 
with  which  Mr  Dryden’s  dramatic  pieces  had  been  re¬ 
ceived,  was  determined  if  poftible  to  (hake  his  in- 
tereft  at  court  ;  and  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  recommend 
Mr  Crowne,  an  author  by  no  means  of  equal  merit, 
and  at  that  time  of  an  obfeure  reputation,  to  write  a 
mafk  for  the  court,  which  certainly  belonged  to  Mr 
Dryden’s  office  as  poet  laureat. — Nor  was  this  the  only 
attack,  nor  indeed  the  moft  potent  one,  that  Mr  Dry¬ 
den’s  juftly  acquired  fame  drew  on  him.  For,  fome 
years  before,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  a  man  of  not 
much  better  charaXer  than  Lord  Rochefter,  had  moft 
feverely  ridiculed  fever'll  of  our  author’s  plays  iri  his 
admired  piece  called  the  RehearfaL  But  though  the 
intrinfic  wit  whic  h  runs  through  that  performance  can¬ 
not  even  to  this  hour  fail  of  exciting  our  laughter,  yet 
at  the  fame  time  it  ought  not  to  be  the  ftandard  on 
which  we  fhould  fix  Mr  Dryden’s  poetical  reputation, 
if  we  confider,  that  the  pieces  there  ridiculed  are  not 
any  of  thofe  looked  on  as  the  chef  d' oeuvres  of  this  au¬ 
thor  5  that  the  very  paffages  burlefqued  are  frequently, 
in  their  original  places,  much  lefs  ridiculous  than  when 
thus  detached,  like  a  rotten  limb,  from  the  body  of 
the  work  *,  and  expofed  to  view  with  additional  diftor- 
tions,  and  diverted  of  that  connexion  with  the  other 
parts,  which,  while  preferved,  gave  it  not  only  Symme¬ 
try  but  beauty  •,  and  laftly,  that  the  various  inimitable 
beauties,  which  the  critic  has  funk  in  oblivion,  are  in¬ 
finitely  more  numerous  than  the  deformities  which  he 
has  thus  induffrioujfly. brought  forth  to  our  more  im¬ 
mediate  ir.fpeXion. 

Mr  Dry  den,  however,  did  not  fuffer  thefe  attacks 
to  pafs  with  impunity  *,  for  in  1679  there  came  out 
an  Effay  on  Satire,  faid  to  be  written  jointly  by  that 
gentleman  and  the  earl  of  Mulgrave,  containing  fome 
very  fevere  reflexions  on  the  earl  of  Rochefter  and  the 
duchefs  of  Portfmouth,  who,  it  is  not  improbable, 
might  be  a  joint  inftrument  in  the  above-mentioned 
affront  ffiowm  to  Mr  Dry  den ;  and  in  1681  he  publifhed 
his  Abfalom  and  Achitophel,  in  which  the  well-known 
charaXer  of  Zimri,  drawn  for  the  duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,  is  certainly  fevere  enouglffto  repay  all  the  ridi¬ 
cule  thrown  on  him  by  that  nobleman  in  the  charaXer 
of  Bayes. — The  refentment  fhown  by  the  different  peers 
was  very  different.  Lord  Rochefter,  wffio  w'as  a  coward 
as  well  as  a  man  of  the  moft  depraved  morals,  bafely 
hired  three  ruffians  to  cudgel  Dryden  in  a  coffechoufe  : 
but  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  as  we  are  told,  in  a  more 
open  manner,  took  the  talk  upon  himfelf:  and  at  the 
Erne  time  prefented  him  with  a  purfe  containing  no 
very  trifling  fum  of  money  j  telling  him,  that  he  gave 
him  the  beating  as  a  puniihment  for  his  impudence,  but 
•  bellowed  that  gold  011  him  as  a  reward  for  his  wit. 

In  1680  was  publifhed  a  tranflation  of  Ovid’s  Epiftles 
in  Englifh  verfe  by  feveral  hands,  two  of  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  preface,  vrere  by  Mr  Dryden  5  and  in 
1682  came  out  his  Religio  Laid ,  defigned  as  a  defence 
of  revealed  religion,  againft  Deifts,  Papifts,  &c.  Soon 
after  the  acceffion  of  King  James  II.  our  author  chan- 
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ged  his  religion  for  that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  Diyden. 
wrote  two  pieces  in  vindication  of  the  Romifti  tenets  )  J 

viz.  A  Defence  of  the  Papers  written  by  the  late  king, 
found  in  his  ftrong  box  j  and  the  celebrated  poem,  af¬ 
terwards  anfwered  by  Lord  Halifax,  entitled,  The  Hind 
and  the  Panther. — By  this  extraordinary  ftep  he  not 
only  engaged  himfelf  in  conti overfy,  and  incurred 
much  cenfure  and  ridicule  from  his  cotemporary  wits  ; 
but  on  the  completion  of  the  Revolution,  being,  on 
account  of  his  new  ly-chofen  religion,  difqualified  from 
bearing  any  office  under  the  government,  he  was  ftrip- 
ped  of  the  laurel,  which,  to  his  ftill  greater  mortifica¬ 
tion,  was  bellowed  on  Richard  Fiecknoe,  a  man  to 
whom  he  had  a  moft  fettled  averfion.  This  circum- 
ftance  occafioned  his  writing  the  very  fevere  poem 
called  Mac  Tlechnoe . 

Mr  Dryden’s  circumftances  had  never  been  affluent ; 
but  now7  being  deprived  of  this  little  fupport,  he  found 
himfelf  reduced  to  the  neceftity  of  writing  for  mere 
bread.  We  confequently  find  him  from  this  period 
engaged  in  works  of  labour  as  w  ell  as  genius,  viz.  in 
tranllating  the  works  of  others  5  and  to  this  neceftity 
perhaps  our  nation  (lands  indebted  for  fome  of  the  bell 
tranflations  extant.  In  the  year  he  loft  the  laurel,  he 
publifhed  the  life  of  St  Francis  Xavier  from  the  French. 

In  1693  came  out  a  tranflation  of  Juvenal  and  Per- 
fius  \  in  the  firft  of  which  he  had  a  confiderable  hand, 
and  of  the  latter  the  entire  execution.  In  1695  was 
publifhed  his  profe  verfion  of  Frcfnoy ’s  Art  of  Painting  j 
and  the  year  1697  gave  the  world  that  tranflation  of 
Virgil’s  works  entire,  which  ftill  does,  and  perhaps  ever 
will,  Hand  foremoft  among  the  attempts  made  on  that 
author.  The  petite  pieces  of  this  eminent  writer,  fuch 
as  prologues,  epilogues,  epitaphs,  elegies,  fongs,  Sec. 
are  too  numerous  to  fpecify  here,  and  too  much  difperf- 
ed  to  direX  the  reader  to.  The  greateft  part  of  them, 
however,  are  to  be  found  in  a  colleXion  of  mifcellanies 
in  6  vols  i2mo.  His  laft  work  is  what  is  called  his 
Tables ,  which  conhfts  of  many  of  the  moft  interefting 
ftories  in  Homer,  Ovid,  Boccace,  and  Chaucer,  tranf- 
lated  or  modernized  in  the  moft  elegant  and  poetical 
manner  ;  together  with  fome  original  pieces,  among 
which  is  that  amazing  ode  on  St  Cecilia’s  day,  which, 
though  written  in  the  very  decline  of  the  author’s  life, 
and  at  a  period  when  old  age  and  diftrefs  confpired  as 
it  were  to  damp  his  poetic  ardour,  and  clip  the  wings 
of  fancy,  yet  poffefs  fo  much  of  both,  as  would  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  have  rendered  him  immortal  had  he  never 
written  a  fingle  line  befides. 

Dryden  married  the  lady  Elizabeth  Hotvard,  lifter 
to  the  earl  of  Berkfhirc,  who  furvived  him  eight  years  j 
though  for  the  laft  four  of  them  flie  was  a  lunatic,  hav¬ 
ing  been  deprived  of  her  fenfes  by  a  nervous  fever. — 

By  this  lady  he  had  three  Tons  ;  Charles,  John,  and 
Henry.  Of  the  eldeft  of  thefe  there  is  a  circumftance 
related  by  Charles  Wilfon,  Efq.  in  his  life  of  Con¬ 
greve,  w’hich  feems  fo  well  attefted,  and  is  itfelf  of  fo 
very  extraordinary  a  nature,  that  we  cannot  avoid  giv¬ 
ing  it  a  place  here. — Dryden,  with  all  his  underftand- 
ing,  was  w7eak  enough  to  be  fond  of  judicial  aftrology, 
and  ufed  to  calculate  the  nativity  of  his  children. 

When  his  lady  w7as  in  labour  with  his  fon  Charles,  he . 
being  told  it  was  decent  to  withdraw',  laid  his  watch 
on  the  table,  begging  one  of  the  ladies  then  prefent, 
in  a  moft  folemn  manner,  to  take  exaX  notice  of  the 
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Dryden.  very  minute  that  the  child  was  born  ;  which  fhe  did, 
and  acquainted  him  with  it.  About  a  week  after,  when 
his  lady  was  pretty  well  recovered,  Mr  Drydeii  took 
©ccafion  to  tell  her  that  he  had  been  calculating  the 
child’s  nativity  ;  and  obferved,  with  grief,  that  he  was 
born  in  an  evil  hour  :  for  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  the  Sun, 
were  all  under  the  earth,  and  the  lord  of  his  afcendant 
affiidfed  with  a  hateful  fquare’of  Mars  and  Saturn. 
“  If  he  lives  to  arrive  at  the  8th  year,”  fays  he,  “  he 
will  go  near  to  die  a  violent  death  on  his  very  birth¬ 
day  ;  but  if  he  Ihould  efcape,  as  I  fee  but  fmall  hopes, 
he  will  in  the  23 d  year  be  under  the  very  fame  evil  di- 
re&ion  ;  and  if  he  fhould  efcape  that  alfo,  the  33d  or 
34th  year  is,  I  fear” — .  Here  he  was  interrupted  by 
the  immoderate  grief  of  his  lady,  who  could  no  longer 
hear  calamity  prophefied  to  befal  her  fon.  The  time 
at  laft  came,  and  Auguft  was  the  inaufpicious  month 
in  which  young  Dryden  was  to  enter  into  the  eighth 
year  of  his  age.  The  court  being  in  progrefs,  and  Mr 
Dryden  at  leifure,  he  was  invited  to  the  country  feat 
of  the  earl  of  Berkfhire,  his  brother-in-law,  to  keep 
.the  long  .vacation  with  him  at  Charlton  in  Wilts  ;  his 
lady  was  invited  to  her  uncle  Mordaunt’s  to  pafs  the 
remainder  of  the  fummer.  When  they  came  to  divide 
the  children,  Lady  Elizabeth  would  have  him  take 
John,  and  fuffer  her  to  take  Charles  :  but  Mr  Dryden 
was  too  abfolute,  and  they  parted  in  anger  ;  he  took 
Charles  with  him,  and  (lie  was  obliged  to  be  content 
with  John.  When  the  fatal  day  came,  the  anxiety  of 
4;he  lady’s  fpirits  occafioned  fuch  an  agitation,  as 
threw  her  into  a  violent  fever, _  and  her  life  was  de- 
fpaired  of,  till  a  letter  came  from  Mr  Dryden,  reprov¬ 
ing  her  for  her  womanilh  credulity,  and  alluring  her 
that  her  child  was  well ;  which  recovered  her  fpirits, 
and  in  fix  weeks  after  Ihe  received  an  eclairciflfement 
©f  the  whole  affair.  Mr  Dryden,  either  through  fear 
©f  being  reckoned  fuperftitious,  or  thinking  it  a  fcience 
beneath  his  ftudy,  was  extremely  cautious  of  letting 
.any  one  know  that  he  was  a  dealer  in  aftrology  ;  there¬ 
fore  could  not  exenfe  his  abfence,  on  his  fon’s  anniver- 
fary,  from  a  general  hunting  match  which  Lord  Berk- 
fhire  had  made,  to  which  all  the  adjacent  gentlemen 
were  invited.  When  lie  went  out,  he  took  care  to  fet 
the  boy  a  double  exercife  in  the  Latin  tongue,  which 
he  taught  his  children  himfelf,  with  a  ftridf  charge  not 
to  ftir  out  of  the  room  till  his  return  ;  well  knowing 
the  talk  he  had  fet  him  would  take  up  longer  time. 
Charles  was  performing  his  duty,  in  obedience  to  bis 
father  ;  but,  as  ill  fate  would  have  it,  tile  flag  made 
towards  the  houfe  ;  andvthe  noife  alarming  the  fervants, 
they  haftened  out  to  fee  the  fport.  One  of  them  took 
young  Dryden  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  out  to  fee  it 
alfo  ;  when,  juft  as  they  came  to  the  gate,  the  ftag 
being  at  bay  with  the  dogs,  made  a  bold  pufh,  and 
leaped  over  the  court  wall,  which  was  very  low  and 
very  old  ;  and  the  dogs  following,  threw  down  a  part 
of  the  wall  10  yards  in  length,  under  which  Charles 
Dryden  lay  buried.  He  wTas  immediately  dug  out  ; 
and  after  fix  weeks  languifliing  in  a  dangerous  way, 
be  recovered.  So  far  Dryden’s  predidlion  was  fulfil¬ 
led.  In  the  23d  year  of  his  age,  Charles  fell  from  the 
top  of  an  old  tower  belonging  to  the  Vatican  at  Rome, 
occafioned  by  a  fwimming  in  his  head  with  which  he 
was  feized,  the  heat  of  the  day  being  exceffive.  He 
iagain  recovered,  but  was  ever  after  in  a  languifhing 
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fickly  ftate.  In  the  33d  year  of  his  age,  being  return¬ 
ed  to  England,  he  was  unhappily  drowned  at  Wind- 
for.  He  had  with  another  gentleman  fwam  twice  over 
the  Thames  ;  but  returning  a  third  time,  it  was  fup- 
pofed  he  was  taken  with  the  cramp,  becaufe  he  called 
out  tor  help,  th.ougli  too  late.  Thus  the  father’s  cal* 
culation  proved  but  too  prophetical. 

At  laft,  after  a  long  life,  haraffed  with  the  moft  la  ¬ 
borious  of  all  fatigues,  viz.  that  of  the  mind,  and  con¬ 
tinually  made  anxious  by  diftiefs  and  difficulty,  our 
author  departed  this  life  on  the  firfl  of  May  1701.— 
The  day  after  Mr  Dryden’s  death,  the  dean  or  Weft- 
minller  fent  wmrd  to  Mr  Diyden’s  widow,  that  .he 
would  make  a  prefent  of  the  ground  and  all  other 
abbey  fees  for  the  funeral:  the  loid  Halifax  likewife 
fent  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  and  to  Mr  Charles  Dryden, 
offering  to  defray  the  expences  of  our  poet’s  funeral, 
and  afterwards  to  beftow  500I.  on  a  monument  in  the 
abbey  5  which  generous  offer' was  accepted.  Accord- 
ingly,  on  Sunday  following,  the  company  being  affem- 
bled,  the  corpfe  was  put  into  a  velvet  herfe,  attended 
by  1  8  mourning  coaches.  When  they  were  juft  ready 
to  move,  Lord  Jeffreys,  fon  of  Lord  Chancellor  Jef¬ 
freys,  a  name  dedicated  to  infamy,  with  lome  of  his 
rakifh  companions,  riding  by,  afked  whofe  funeral  it 
was  ;  and  being  told  it  was  Mr  Dryden’s,  he  protefted 
he  fhould  not  be  buried  in  that  private  manner  ;  that 
he  would  himfelf,  with  the  lady  Elizabeth’s  leave,  have 
the  honour  of  the  interment,  and  would  beftow  i  ccol. 
on  a  monument  in  the  abbey  for  him.  This  put  a  flop 
to  their  proceffion  ;  and  the  lord  Jeffreys,  with  feveral 
of  the  gentlemen  who  had  alighted  from  their  coaches, 
went  up  ftairs  to  the  lady,  who  was  fick  in  bed.  His 
lordfhip  repeated  the  purport  of  what  he  had  faid  be¬ 
low  ;  but  the  lady  Elizabeth  refufing  her  confent,  he 
fell  on  his  knees,  vowing  never  to  rife  till  his  requeft 
was  granted.  The  lady  under  a  fudden  furprife  faint¬ 
ed  away  :  and  Lord  Jeffreys,  pretending  to  have  ob¬ 
tained  her  confent,  ordered  the  body  to  be  carried  to 
Mr  Ruffel’s  an  undertaker  in  Cheapfide,  and  to  be  left 
there  till  further  orders.  In  the  mean  time  the  abbey 
was  lighted  up,  the  ground  opened,  the  choir  attend¬ 
ing,  and  the -bifhop  waiting  fome  hours  to  no  purpofe 
for  the  corpfe.  The  next  day  Mr  Charles  Dryden 
waited  on  the  lord  Halifax  and  the  bifhop  ;  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  excufe  his  mother,  by  relating  the  truth. 
Three  days  after  the  undertaker,  having  received  no 
orders,  waited  on  the  lord  Jeffreys  ;  who  pretended 
that  it  was  a  drunken  frolic,  that  he  remembered  no¬ 
thing  of  the  matter,  and  he  might  do  w’hat  he  pleafed 
with  the  body.  Upon  this  the  undertaker  waited 
upon  the  lady  Elizabeth,  wdio  defired  a  day’s  refpite, 
which  was  granted.  Mr  Charles  Dryden  immediately 
wFrote  to  the  lord  Jeffreys,  who  returned  for  anfwer, 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  would  be 
troubled  no  more  about  it.  Mr  Dryden  hereupon 
applied  again  to  Lord  Halifax  and  the  bifhop  of  Ro- 
chefter,  who  abfolutely  refufed  to  do  any  thing  in  the 
affair. 

In  this  diftrefs,  Dr  Garth,  who  had  been  Mr  Dry¬ 
den’s  intimate  friend,  fent  for  the  corpfe  to  the  college 
of  phvficians,  and  propofed  a  fubfeription  ;  which  fuc- 
ceeding,  about  three  weeks  after  Mr  Dry  den’s  deceafe, 
Dr  Garth  pronounced  a  fine  Latin  oration  over  the 
body,  which  was  conveyed  from  the  college,  attended 
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Dry  den.  by  a  numerous  train  of  coaches,  to  Weftminfter  abbey, 
but  in  very  great  diforder.  At  laft  the  corpfe  arrived 
at  the  abbey,  which  was  all  unlighted.  No  organ  play¬ 
ed,  no  anthem  fung  :  only  two  of  the  linging  boys 
preceded  the  corpfe,  who  fung  an  ode  of  Horace, 
with  each  a  fmall  candle  in  their  hand.  When  the  fu¬ 
neral  was  over,  Mr  Charles  Dryden  fent  a  challenge  to 
Lord  Jeffreys :  who  refufing  to  anfwer  it,  he  fent  fe- 
veral  others,  and  went  often  himfelf  5  but  could  neither 
get  a  letter  delivered,  nor  admittance  to  fpeak  to  him  : 
which  fo  incenfed  him,  that  finding  his  lordfhip  refu- 
fed  to  anfwer  him  like  a  gentleman,  he  refolved  to 
watch  an  opportunity,  and  brave  him  to  fight,  though 
with  all  the  rules  of  honour  ;  which  his  lordfhip  hear¬ 
ing,  quitted  the  town,  and  Mr  Charles  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  meet  him,  though  he  fought  it  to  his 
death  with  the  utmoft  application. 

Mr  Dryden  had  no  monument  ere&ed  to  him  for 
feveral  years  7  to  which  Mr  Pope  alludes  in  his  epitaph 
intended  for  Mr  Rowe,  in  this  line, 

Beneath  a  rude  and  namelefs  flone  he  lies. 

In  a  note  upon  which  we  are  informed  that  the  tomb 
of  Mr  Dryden  was  ere&ed  upon  this  hint  by  Sheffield 
duke  of  Buckingham,  to  which  was  originally  intended 
this  epitaph  : 

This  Sheffield  rais’d— The  facred  duft  below 
Was  Dryden  once  ;  the  reft,  who  does  not  know  ? 

Which  was  fince  changed  into  the  plain  infcription 
now  upon  it,  viz. 

J.  DRYDEN, 

Natus  Aug.  9.  1631. 

Mortuus  Maii  I.  170 1, 

Johannes  Sheffield ,  dux  Buckinghamienfu  fecit. 

Mr  Dryden’s  character  has  been  very  differently 
drawn  by  different  hands,  fome  of  which  have  exalted 
it  to  the  higheft  degree  of  commendation,  and  others 
debafed  it  by  the  fevereft  cenfure. — The  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  we  muft  charge  to  that  ftrong  fpirit  of  party 
which  prevailed  during  great  part  of  Dryden  s  time, 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  taken  with  great  allowances. 
Were  we  indeed  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  author 
from  fome  of  his  dramatic  writings,  we  fhould  perhaps 
be  apt  to  conclude  him  a  man  of  the  moft  licentious 
morals  ;  many  of  his  comedies  containing  a  great  (hare 
of  loofenefs,  even  extending  to  obfcenity  :  But  if  we 
confider,  that,  as  the  poet  tells  us, 

Thofe  who  live  to  pleafe,  muft  pleafe  to  live ; 

if  we  then  look  back  to  the  fcandalous  licenfe  of  the 
age  he  lived  in,  the  indigence  which  at  times  he  un¬ 
derwent,  and  the  neceffity  he  confequently  lay  under 
of  complying  with  the  public  tafte  however  depraved  •, 
we  fhall  furely  not  refufe  our  pardon  to  the  compelled 
writer,  nor  our  credit  to  thofe  of  his  contemporaries 
who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  and.  who 
have  affured  us  there  was  nothing  remarkably  vicious 
in  his  perfonal  chara£ler. 

From  fome  parts  of  his  hiftory  he  appears  unfteady, 
and  to  have  too  readily  temporized  with  the  feveral  re¬ 
volutions  in  church  and  ftate.  This  however  might  in 
fome  meafure  have  been  owing  to  that  natural  timi¬ 
dity  and  diffidence  in  his  difpofition,  which  almoft  all 


the  writers  feem  to  agree  in  his  pofTeffing.  Congreve, 
whofe  authority  cannot  be  fufpe&ed,  has  given  us  fuch 
an  account  of  him,  as  makes  him  appear  no  lefs  amiable 
in  his  private  chara&er  as  a  man,  than  he  was  illuftri- 
ous  in  his  public  one  as  a  poet.  In  the  former  light, 
according  to  that  gentleman,  he  was  humane,  com- 
paffionate,  forgiving,  and  fincerely  friendly  :  of  an 
extenfive  reading,  a  tenacious  memory,  and  a  ready 
communication  :  gentle  in  the  corre&ion  of  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  others,  and  patient  under  the  reprehenfion  of 
his  own  deficiencies  :  eafy  of  accefs  himfelf,  but  (low 
and  diffident  in  his  advances  to  others  5  and  of  all  men 
the  moft  modeft  and  the  moft  eafy  to  be  difeountenan- 
ced  in  his  approaches  either  to  his  fuperiors  or  his 
equals.  As  to  his  writings,  he  is  perhaps  the  happieft 
in  the  harmony  of  his  numbers,  of  any  poet  wTho  ever 
lived  either  before  or  fince  his  time,  not  even  Mr 
Pope  himfelf  excepted.  His  imagination  is  ever  warm, 
his  images  noble,  his  deferiptions  beautiful,  and  his 
fentiments  juft  and  becoming.  In  his  profe  he  is  poe¬ 
tical  without  bombaft,  concife  without  pedantry,  and 
clear  without  prolixity.  His  dramatic  have,  perhaps, 
the  leaft  merit  of  all  his  writings.  Yet  there  are  many 
of  them  which  are  truly  excellent ;  though  he  himfelf 
tells  us  that  he  never  wrote  any  thing  in  that  .way  to 
pleafe  himfelf  but  his  All  for  Love,  This  laft,  indeed, 
and  his  Spanijh  Friar ,  may  be  reckoned  two  of  the  beft 
plays  in  our  language. 

DRY  PIS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  pent- 
andria  clafs  5  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  2 2d  order,  Caryophyllei.  See  Botany  Index. 

DUBLIN,  the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  the  fecond 
city  in  his  majefty’s  dominions,  and  efteemed  the  fifth 
for  magnitude  in  Europe,  is  fituated  in  the  province 
of  Leinfter,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  at  the  bottom  of 
a  large  bay.  The  river  Liffey,  which  here  falls  into 
the  ocean,  divides  the  town  into  two  nearly  equal  parts. 
Formerly  the  city  of  Dublin  was  confined  to  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  river.  It  was  a  place  of  great  antiquity. 
Ptolemy,  who  flouriffied  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
about  the  year  140,  fays,  it  was  anciently  called  Afch- 
ded .  In  155,  Alpinus,  whofe  daughter  Auliana  was 
drowned  in  the  Liffey,  changed  the  name  from  Afchcled 
to  Auliana.  It  was  afterwards  named  Dublana ,  and 
Ptolemy  calls  it  Eblana.  Dublana ,  whence  comes  Dub - 
linum  and  Dublin ,  is  evidently  derived  from  Dub-leana , 
“  the  place  of  the  black  harbour  or  lake,”  or  rather 
“  the  lake  of  the  fea,”  the  bay  of  Dublin  being  fre¬ 
quently  fo  called.  This  city  has  had  a  variety  of  names. 
The  I ri(h  call  it  Drom-cholUoil ,  “  the  brow  of  a  hazel 
wood  and  in  1 81,  Eogan  king  of  Munfter  being  on 
a  royal  tour,  paid  a  vifit  to  this  place,  which  was  then 
called  Atha  Cliath  Duhh-Une,  “  the  paffage  of  the  ford 
of  hurdles  over  the  black  pool  the  harbour  of  Dub¬ 
lin  w'as  likewife  known  by  the  name  of  Lean-Chath , 
or  Lcam-Cliath,  from  Lean  or  Leamy  “  a  harbour  j” 
and  from  Cliath  or  Cliabb ,  which  literally  fignifies  “  a 
hurdle  or  any  thing  made  of  w’icker  work  j”  it  alfo  fig- 
nified  certain  w^ears  formed  with  hurdles,  and  placed  in 
rivers  and  bays  by  the  ancient  Irifh  for  the  purpofe  of  ta¬ 
king  filh:  whence  any  river,  or  bay  wherein  thefe  wears 
w  ere  fixed  had  the  name  of  Cliath  or  Chab7  annexed 
to  it,  to  fignify  the  eftablifhment  of  a  fifhery.  Dublin, 
therefore,  being  originally  built  on  or  near  one  of  thefe 
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harbours,  was  anciently  called  Baty-lean-Cliath,  that 
is,  u  the  town  on  the  fiftiing  harbour.”  It  is  defcribed  at 
the  prefent  day  in  the  Irifh  language  by  the  appella¬ 
tions  of  Ath-Cliath ,  u  the  ford  of  hurdles,”  and  Bally - 
ath-Cliath ,  “  the  town  of  the  ford  of  hurdles,”  the  in¬ 
habitants  having  formerly  had  accefs  to  the  river  by 
hurdles  laid  on  the  low  marlhy  grounds  adjoining  the 
water  :  and  this  name  was  alfo  extended  to  the  north 
fide  of  the  river,  from  a  temporary  bridge  of  hurdles 
thrown  over  the  Anna  Liffey,  a  corruption  of  Auin 
Louiffa,  or  “  the  fwift  river,”  fo  termed  from  the  ra¬ 
pidity  of  the  mountain  floods.  This  fide  was  enlarged 
by  Mac  Turkill  the  Danifti  prince,  who,  notwithftand- 
ing,  fixed  his  habitation  on  the  fouth  fide,  and  aban¬ 
doned  the  northern  town  ;  which,  from  the  original 
country  of  the  invaders,  was  called  Eq/l  man  town,  fince 
corrupted  to  Oxmantown .  King  Edgar,  in  the  pre¬ 
face  to  his  charter  dated  964,  mentions  Ireland  with 
its  mod  noble  city  ( nobilijjima  cimtas')  of  Dublin .  By 
the  Fingalians  it  is  called  Divelin ,  and  by  the  Welch 
Dinas  Dulin ,  or  the  city  of  Dulin . 

In  448,  Alpin  Mac  Eachard,  king  of  Dublin,  and 
all  his  fubje&s,  were  converted  to  Chriflianity  by  St 
Patrick. 

In  the  year  498,  the  Oftmen  or  Danes  having  en¬ 
tered  the  Liffey  with  a  fleet  of  60  fail,  made-  themfelves 
mailers  of  Dublin  and  the  adjacent  country,  and  foon 
after  environed  the  city  with  walls.  About  1170 
Dermot  Mac  Murrough,  king  of  Leinfter,  having 
quarrelled  with  the  other  princes  of  the  kingdom,  a 
confederacy  was  formed  againft  him  by  Roderick 
O’Conor,  monarch  of  Ireland.  Dermot  applied  to 
Henry  II.  king  of  England,  who  fent  over  a  number 
of  Englilh  adventurers,  by  whofe  afliftance  he  was  re- 
inftated  in  his  dominions;  and  in  the  year  1171,  the 
defendants  of  the  Danes  Hill  continuing  to  hold  pof- 
fefiion  of  Dublin,  it  was  befieged  and  taken  by  a  power¬ 
ful  party  of  the  Englilh  under  Raymond  le  Gros. 
Mac  Turkill  the  Danifh  king  efcaped  to  his  flipping  : 
he  returned,  however,  foon  after  with  a  llrong  fleet  to 
recover  the  city,  but  was  killed  in  the  attempt,  and  in 
him  ended  the  race  of  eallerling  princes  in  Ireland. 

In  1172,  Henry  II.  landed  at  Waterford,  and  ob¬ 
tained  from  Richard  earl  Strongbow  (who  married 
the  daughter  of  Dermot  Mac  Murrough,  and  by  com¬ 
pact  was  his  fucceffor)  a  furrender  of  the  city  of  Dub¬ 
lin,  where  he  built  a  pavilion  of  wicker  work  near 
St  Andrew’s  church,  then  fituated  where  Caftlemarket 
lately  Hood,  and  there  entertained  feveral  Irilh  princes, 
who  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  him  on  condition  of  be¬ 
ing  governed  by  the  fame  laws  as  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Henry  alfo  held  a  parliament  here.  In  H  73 
he  granted  his  full  charter  to  Dublin,  and  by  divers 
privileges  encouraged  a  colony  from  Brillol  to  fettle 
here. 

In  I2IO,  upwards  of  20  Irilh  princes  fwore  alle¬ 
giance  to  King  John  at  Dublin  ;  engaging  to  ellablilh 
the  Englilh  laws  and  culloms  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  in 
the  fame  year  courts  of  judicature  were  inflituted.  In 
12 1 6,  magna  charta  *vas  granted  to  the  Irilh  by  Hen¬ 
ry  III.  an  entry  of  which  was  made  in  the  red  book  of 
the  exchequer  at  Dublin.  In  1217,  the  city  was 
granted  to  the  citizens  in  fee-farm  at  200  marks  per 
annum  ;  and  in  1227  the  above  monarch  ordained  that 
the  charter  granted  by  King  John  Ihould  be  kept  in¬ 


violably.  In  1404,  the  llatutes  of  Kilkenny  and  Dub-  Dublin*- 
lin  were  confirmed  in  a  parliament  held  at  this  city  — v* *■” 
under  the  earl  of  Ormond.  The  charter  of  the  city  of 
Dublin  was  renewed  in  1609  by  James  I. 

The  civil  government  of  the  city  was  anciently  un¬ 
der  the  management  of  a  provolt  and  bailiffs;  in  1508, 

John  le  Decer  was  appointed  the  firfl:  provolt,  and 
Richard  de  St  Olave  and  John  Stakebold  bailiffs.  In 
1409,  the  title  of  the  chief  magiftrate  was  changed  to 
that  of  mayor,  when  Thomas  Cufack  was  appointed 
to  the  office,  Richard  Bove  and  Thomas  Shortall  be¬ 
ing  bailiffs  :  the  office  of  bailiffs  was  changed  to  fhe- 
riffs  in  1547-  In  1660,  Charles  II.  gave  a  collar  of 
SS.  and  a  company  of  foot  guards  to  the  mayor  ; 
and  in  1665,  this  monarch  conferred  the  title  of  lord 
mayor  on  the  chief  magiftrate,  to  whom  he  alfo 
granted  500I.  per  annum  in  lieu  of  the  foot  company. 

Sir  Daniel  Bellingham  was  the  firfl  lord  mayor  of 
Dublin  5  Charles  Lovet  and  John  Quelfti  were  Iheriffs 
the  fame  year.  In  1672,  Arthur  earl  of  Effex  intro¬ 
duced  new  rules  for  the  better  government  of  the  city  ; 
and  in  1683  the  Tholfel  was  built,  for  the  purpofe  of 
the  magiftrates  meeting  to  hold  their  courts,  affem- 
blies,  Sic. 

In  the  10th  century,  after  the  fortifications  of  Dub¬ 
lin  were  repaired  by  the  Oftmen,  the  walls  of  the  city, 
including  thofe  of  the  caftle,  did  not  occupy  more  than 
an  Irilh  mile  ;  they  extended  from  Winetavern  gate  to 
Audeon’s  arch,  and  were  continued  from  thence  to 
where  Newgate  formerly  flood  5  and  from  a  plan  pub- 
liftied  by  John  Speed  in  1610,  it  appears  that  they 
were  continued  to  Ormond’s  gate,  or,  as  it  has  been  fince 
called,  Wormwood  gate  \  from  thence  to  the  Old  bridge, 
and  along  the  banks  of  the  river  to  a  very  large  portal 
called  Newman's  tower ,  nearly  in  the  prefent  fite  of  the 
fouth  entrance  of  Effex  bridge  ;  and  from  Newman’s 
tower  in  an  angular  direction  to  Dame’s  gate,  at  the 
weft  end  of  Dame’s  ftreet.  From  the  gate  at  the  fouth- 
weft  angle  of  the  caftle  the  wall  ran  to  Nicholas  gate, 
and  was  continued  from  thence  to  Newgate.  The 
principal  ftreets  without  the  walls  were,  on  the  weft, 

New  row,  Francis  ftreet,  Thomas  ftreet,  and  James’s 
ftreet  ;  on  the  fouth  were  Patrick  ftreet,  Bride  ftreet, 
and  Ship  ftreet ;  and  on  the  eafl,  Dame  ftreet,  George’s 
lane,  and  Stephen  ftreet.  That  fpace  of  ground  now 
occupied  bv  Crane  lane,  Temple  bar,  Fleet  ftreet,  La¬ 
zar’s  hill,  or  as  it  is  now  called  South  Towttfend  flreety 
Crampton,  Afton’s,  George’s,  and  Sir  John  Roger- 
fon’s  quays,  &tc.  was  then  overflowed  by  the  Liffey. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  river  there  were  only  Church 
ftreet,  Mary’s  lane.  Hammond  lane,  and  Pill  lane,  then 
built  but  on  one  fide  as  far  as  Mary’s  abbey,  which 
terminated  the  extent  of  that  part  of  the  town  to  the 
eaflward  ;  Grange  Gorman,  Stoney-batter,  now  called 
Manor  Jlreet ,  and  Glaffmanogue,  were  then  villages  at 
fome  diftance  from  the  city  ;  and  at  the  latter  the  ftie- 
riffs  have  held  their  courts  in  times  of  the  plague,  as 
being  remote  from  the  ftage  of  infe&ion.  In  1664, 
the  inhabitants  being  numbered  amounted  to  2565 
men,  and  2986  women  Proteftants  ;  and  1 202  men 
and  1406  women,  Roman  Catholics,  making  in  the 
whole  8159. 

By  comparing  this  account  of  the  ancient  ftate  and 
boundaries  of  the  metropolis  with  the  following  de- 
feription  of  its  prefent  extent,  population,  and  mag- 
Z  z  2  nificcnce, 
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Dublin,  nificence,  an  idea  will  be  readily  formed  of  the  ama- 
*  zing  increafe  and  improvement  it  has  experienced  with¬ 
in  the  courft*  of  a  century. 

Dublin  is  feated.in  view  of  the  fea  on  the  eaft, 
and  a  fine  country  which  (wells  into  gently-riling  emi¬ 
nences  on  the  north  and  weft,  while  it  towers  boldly 
up  in  lofty  mountains  that  bound  the  horizon  on  the 
fouth.  The  city  itfelf  cannot  be  feen  to  full  advan¬ 
tage  on  entering  the  harbour  :  but  the  approach  to  it 
from  thence  exhibits  a  fine  profpe£l  of  the  country  for 
improvement  and  cultivation,  inter lper fed  with  nume¬ 
rous  villas,  that  have  a  moft  agreeable  effeft  to  enliven 
this  delightful  fcene,  which,  beginning  at  the  water’s 
edge,  is  continued  all  over  the  coaft  to  the  northward 
of  the  bay  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  is  finely 
contrafted  by  a  diftant  view  of  the  Wicklow  moun¬ 
tains  to  the  fouth,  where  the  conical  hills,  called  the 
Sugar  Loaves ,  contribute  not  a  little,  by  the  fingularity 
of  their  appearance,  to  embellifh  the  landfcape,  lo  ex- 
tenfive  and  piaurefque  as  not  to  be  equalled  by  any 
natural  fcenery  in  Europe,  but  the  entrance  of  the 
bay  of  Naples,  to  which  it  bears  a  very  (hiking  refem- 
blance. 

The  form  of  Dublin  is  nearly  fquare,  a  figure  that 
includes  the  largeft  area  proportioned  to  its  circum¬ 
ference.  From  the  royal  hofpital  at  Kilmainham,  at 
the  weftern  extremity  of  the  town,  to  the  eaft  end  of 
Townferid  ftreet,  the  length  is  two  mile's  and  a  half, 
and  its  greateft  breadth  is  computed  to  be  of  tne  fame 
extent:  hence  the  city  is  about  10  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference.  Us  increafe  within  the  laft  twenty  years  has 
been  amazing  :  it  now  contains  about  22,000  houfes, 
whofe  inhabitants  are  eftimated  at  156,000. 

Dublin,  with  refpeft  to  its  ft  reefs,  bears  a  near  re- 
femblance  to  London.  Some  of  the  old  ftreets-  were 
formerly  narrow  :  but  this  defeift  is  now  in  a  great 
meafure  remedied  by  an  ad  of  parliament,  pafled  in 
1774,  for  opening  the  public  avenues,  taking  down 
fign  pofts,  palifades,  pent  houfes,  Sic,  new  paving  the 
ftreets,  and  flagging  the  foot  paffiges  :  and,  in  1785, 
another  aft  pafled  for  the  better  paving,  clean fing, 
and  lighting  the  city  5  in  conference  of  which  an  ad¬ 
ditional  number  of  globes  with  double  burners  were 
put  up  at  the  diftance  of  36  feet  from  each  other. 
Thefe  neceflary  improvements  contribute  exceedingly 
to  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  the  metropolis  :  the 
new  ftreets  are  wide  and  commodious,  the  houfes  lofty, 
uniform,  and  elegant ;  nor  are  feveral  of  the  old  ftreets 
totally  deficient  in  thefe  refpe<fts  5  Sackville  ftreet,  or 
the  Mall,  which,  though  built  upwards  of  40  years 
ago,  has  been  included  in  the  number  of  our  new  ftreets 
by  all  the  late  geographers  (a  Pelf-evident  proof  that 
thefe  writers  had  not  even  feen  the  city),  is  a  noble 
avenue,  with  a  gravel  walk  in  the  centre,  enclofed  by 
a  wall  of  about  three  feet  high  •,  this  walk  is  36  feet 
and  a  half  broad,  and  the  diftance  between  it  and  the 
palifades  fronting  the  houfes,  on  either  fide,  is  42  feet 
and  a  half:  when  the  new  cuftomhoufe  is  completed, 
this  ftreet  will  be  then  a  moft  defirable  fttuation  for 
wholefale  merchants,  not  only  on  account  of  its  proxi¬ 
mity  to  that  building,  but  its  great  depth  in  the  rear. 
Some  years  ago,  it  was  efteemed  one  of  the  fined  pub¬ 
lic  avenues  in  Europe  1  many  of  the  new  ftreets,  how¬ 
ever,  in  this  city  are  now  much  fuperior  to  it  in  the 
magnificence  and  uniformity  of  the  houfes.  Among 


thefe,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river,  in  the  fame  quar¬ 
ter  with  Sackville  ftreet,  are  Gardiner’s  row,  North 
Great  George’s  ftreet,  Cranby  rowj  Cavendifh  row, 
3nd  Palace  row:  the  laft  three  foim  a  fuperb  fquare, 
having  the  garden  of  the  lying-in  hofpital  in  the 
centre  :  the  old  wall  that  encom  pafled  the  garden  has 
been  lately  taken  down  *?  there  is  now  a  full  view  of 
this  delightful  fpot  furrounded  with  iron  palifades,  and 
upwards  of  100  globes  with  double  burners  difpofed 
at  equal  diftances,  which  added  to  the  globes  from 
the  iurrounding  houfes,  have  a  moft  brilliant  effe£L 
This  fquare,  which  for  its  ftze,  is  not  perhaps  to  be 
equalled,  has  lately  received  the  name  of  Rutland 
fquare,  in  compliment  to  his  grace  the  prefent  duke  of 
Rutland,  who  contributed  munificently  towards  the 
improvements  in  the  enclofure  of  the  new  garden,  and 
the  erecting  an  elegant  edifice  for  a  ball  and  fupper 
rooms,  now  nearly  finifhed,  fituated  to  the  eaft  of  the 

hofpital.  / 

Among  the  new  ftreets  and  buildings  on  the  louth 
fide  of  the  river,  thofe  wherein  perfons  of  diftin&ion 
refide,  lie  chiefly  to  the  eaftward  of  the  college  and 
Stephen’s  green  •,  which  laft,  though  it  does  not  rank 
with  the  new  buildings,  poffeffes  much  grandeur  and 
elegance,  being  one  of  the  largeft  iquares  in  Europe  : 
it  is  an  Englifh  mile  in  circumference,  furrounded  by  a 
gravel  walk  planted  on  each  fide  with  trees  ;  within 
this  walk  is  a  fmooth  level  meadow,  having  in  the 
centre  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  the  late  king  :  there  aie 
feveral  fine  edifices,  though  almoft  all  differing  in  the 
ftile  of  their  architeaure  $  this  variety,  however,  is 
efteemed  by  many  rather  a  beauty  than  a  defeft  :  but, 
befides  the  other  ftreets  and  buildings  in  this  quarter, 
there  is  a  new  fquare  which  will  be  nearly  as  extenfive 
as  Stephen’s  green,  called  Merton  fquare  ;  it  was  laid 
out  fonie  years  ago  by  the  late  Lord  litzwilliam  ;  the 
buildings  are  now  conftderably  advanced,  and  great 
encouragement  has  been  given  by  the  prefent  nobie 
proprietor  1  the  houfes  on  the  north  ftde,  which  is  quite 
flniftied,  are  uniform  and  lofty  5  meft  of  them  being 
carried  up  with  hewn  ftone  to  the  firft  ftory,  gives 
the  whole  an  air  of  ftrength,  beauty,  and  magnificence. 
At  the  fouth-weft  angle  of  Stephen’s  green,  a  new 
ftreet  has  been  alfo  opened,  called  Her  court  Jlreet,  in 
which  are  feveral  elegant  ftruaures  that  merit  notice, 
particularly  the  town  refidence  of  the  right  honourable 
lord  Earlsford. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  walks  of  Stephen  s 
green  is  on  the  weft  fide  oppofite  the  end  of  Yoik- 
ftreet  (which  may  properly  be  claffed  among  the  new 
ftreets),  as  all  the  old  houfes  have  been  pulled  down 
and  modern  buildings  erefted  in  their  room.  Thofe 
parts  of  the  city  inhabited  by  merchants  and  traders 
begin  to  wear  a  new  face  5  and  amongft  this  number 
the  new  buildings  of  Dame  ftreet  on  the  fouth  fide, 
exhibit  an  extenfive,  uniform,  and  beautiful  range  oi 
houfes  all  of  an  equal  height ;  the  (hop  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  are  formed  by  arches,  exa&ly  finnlar  in  their 
conftru£tion  and  ornaments,  which  are  fimply  elegant  J 
when  the  other  fide  of  this  ftreet  (hall  be  rebuilt,  it 
may  be  juftly  pronounced  one  of  the  firft  trading  ftreets 
in  Europe  ;  and  Parliament  ftreet,  which  was  built  fome 
years  ago,  is  now  nearly  equal  to  any  trading  ftreet  m 

London,  ,  ,  .  .  ,  . 

The  river  Liffev,  being  banked  m  through  the 

whole 
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Dublin:  ^  whole  length  of  the  town,  exhibits  fpacious  and  beau-  fide  of  Thomas’s  ftreet.  St  Thomas’s  church  is  the  Dublin.. 
v  tlRl1  where  veffels  below  the  bridges  load  and  lateft  foundation  of  the  kind  in  this  city,  having  been  nr— 1 

unload  before  the  merchants  doors  and  warehouses  begun  in  the  year  1758,  and  finifhed  and  confecrated 

it  is  navigable  as  far*  as  a  bridge  near  the  weft  end  of  in  17 62.  It  is  fituated  on  the:  weft  fide  of  Marlborouoh 
the  new^cuftom-houfe;  This  bridge  which  is  a  very  ftreet,  oppofite  Gloucefter  flreet,  to  which  it  forms  an 
elegant  ftrufture,  was  built  fince  the  year  1790.  Effex  elegant  termination.  The  other  churches  in  this  city 
bridge  was  firft  built  in  1681,  and  took  its  name  from  are  ;  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river,  Mary’s,  Michan’s 
the  unfortunate  earl  of  Effex,  then  viceroy  of  Ireland,  and  Paul’s  ;  on  the  fouth  fide,  James’s,  Luke’s  Ke¬ 
lt  was  taken  down  in  1  753,  and  rebuilt  in  an  elegant  vin’s,  Peter’s,  Pride’s,  Nicholas  within,  Audeon’s, 
form,  after  the  model  of  Weftminfter  bridge,  but  much  Michael’s,  Mark’s,  Anne’s,  John’s,  and  Andrew’s  ' 
better  proportioned,  and  on  a  more'fecure  foundation.  this  laft  is  called  alfo  the  Round  church,  from  its  form* 

It  has  five  arches,  the  buttieffes  between  which  fuppoit  being  ex aftly  circular  :  nioft,  if  not  all  the  others  were 
femicircuiar  niches  that  project  from  the  parapet  ;  there  built  in  an  early  age:  many,  however,  have  been  fince  re- 
are  baluftrades  between  thefe  niches,  and  continued  to  edified;  and  affirmed  amoVe  modern  form;  fome  of  thefe 
the  ends  of  the  bridge,  which  is  commodioufly  flagged  are  not  totally  devoid  of  elegance,  particularly  Anne’s, 
for  foot  pailengers  ;  the  whole  conftru&ed  with  hewn  St  John’s  in  Fifhamble  ftreet  was  rebuilt  in  1^73  and 
ftone  in  a  very  fine  tafte.  There  are  four  bridges  befides  has  now  a  handfome  front  of  hewn  ftone  decorated  with 
the  turn  already  mentioned;  three  of  which  have  nothing  columns  fupporting  a  pediment.  Befides  thefe -church* 
to  recommend  them,  further  than  the  antiquity  of  the  es,  Dublin  is  adorned  with  feveral  other  public  build- 
O.d  Bridge,  winch  was  erected  in  this  city  at  a  very  mgs  ;  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  are  the  following  • 
early  period,  when  it  had  the  name  of  Dublin  Bridge;  The  caftle,  the  refidence  of  the  chief  governor,  built  in 
it  was  rebuilt  in  1428,  fince  which  time  it  received  its  1213  by  Henry  de  Londres,  was  formerly  moated  and 
prelent  title.  Bloody  bridge,  built  in  1671,  was  ori-  flanked  with  towers;  but  the  ditch  has  been  long  fince 
ginally  conftrucred  with  wood,  and  derives  its  prefent  filled  up,  and  the  old  buildings  razed,  the:  chapel  and 
harth  appellation  from  an  attempt  to  break  it  down,  wardrobe  tower  excepted,  which  liill  remain:  Bir- 
wherein  four  perfons  were  killed.  Ormond  bridge  mingham  tower  was  rebuilt  in  1777,  and  is  now  called 
was  built  in  1684,  during  the  Ormond  adminiftration.  Harcourt  tower.  The  caftle  at  prefent  confifts  of  two 
Arran  bridge,  now  called  Queen’s  bridge ,  was  eredled  courts,  the  principal  of  which  is  an  oblong  fquare  forra- 
in  the  lame  year  ;  but,  being  deftroyed  by  the  floods  ed  by  four  ranges  of  building  :  within  a  few  years  in 
in  1763  was  rebuilt  of  hewn  ftone,  and  finilhed  in  the  middle  of  the  fouth  range,  a  handfome  edifice  call- 
1768.  It  confifts  of  three  arches,  with  flagged  foot  ed  Bedford  tower  has  been  erected  ;  the  front  is  deco- 
paflages,  ftone  baluftrades  and  ornamental  decora-  rated  with  a  fmall  arcade  of  three  arches,  over  which 
tions,  in  a  handfome  light  ftyle,  which  has  been  much  is  a  colonnade  fupporting  a  pediment,  from  whence 
admired.  .  rifes  an  oftagon  fteeple  crowned  w  ith  a  fmall  cupola  and 

I  his  city  has  2  cathedrals,  18  parifli  churches,  gilt  ball  in  a  light  pleafing  ftyle.  This  tower,  which 
2  chapels  of  ea.e,  15  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  6  meet-  fronts  the  entrance  to  the  viceroy’s  apartments,  is  con- 
mg  houfes  for  Prefbyterians,  1  for  Anabaptifts,  4  for  nefted  with  the  buildings  on  each  fide  by  two  fine 
Met  hod  ilL,  2  for  Quakers,  a  church  for  French  Calvi-  gates  ;  over  that  on  the  right  hand  is  a  ftatue  of  Forti- 
niits,  a  D.inifh  and  a  Dutch  church,  and  a  Jewifli  fy-  tude  ;  and  over  the  left  gate,  which  is  the  grand  portal 
nagogue.  .  ^  to  the  upper  court,  is  the  ftatue  of  Juftice.  In  the  lowT- 

Ch nit  church,  or  the  Holy  Trinity,  built  in  1038  er  court  are  the  treafury  and  other  offices,  with  military 
by  Donat  bifhop  of  Dublin,  to  whom  Sitricus  the  (lores,  an  arfenal  and  armory  for  40,000  men,  and  a 
ion  of  Am  lave  king  of  the  Oftmen  of  Dublin  granted  barrack  in  which  a  captain’s  detachment  of  infantry  are 
the  hte  for  that  purpofe,  (lands  on  the  fummit  of  the  ftationed.  Between  this  barrack  and  the  arfenal  is  the 
nfing  ground  at  the  head  ofWinetavern  ftreet.  It  is  caftle  garden  ;  oppofite  to  which*  at  the  rear  of  the 
a  venerable  Gothic  pile  ;  and  its  prefent  appearance  lord  lieutenant’s  apartments,  is-  a  range  of  buildup* 
evinces  its  antiquity.  St  Patrick’s  cathedral,  firft  called  the  Garden  front,  erefted  about  the -year  1740 
built  by  Archbifhop  Comyn  in  1190,  and  decorated  finifhed  in  mountain  ftone,  ornamented  by  femicolumns 
by  Archbifhop  Minot  in  1370  with  a  fteeple,  on  which  of  the  Ionic  order,,  and  the  windows  embelliflied  with 
a  lofty  fpire  was  ere&ed  in  1750,  is  alfo  a  fine  Go-  cornices  and  architraves,  in  a  fine  tafle.  The  hall  room 

tbic  flru&ure  ;  it  (lands  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Patrick’s  is  now  titled  St  Patrick's  Hall,  The  viceroy’s  body 

ftreet  5  .the  monuments  here  are  more  numerous  than  guard  confifts  of  a  captain,  two  fubalterns,  and  fixty  pri- 
in  Chrift  church  ;  and  the  fteeple  is  the  higheft  in  the  vate  men,  with  a  fubaltern’s  guard  of  horfe.  The  parlia- 

CItc’  xXT  1  ,,  .  .  .  .  Rlent  ^oufe,  a  moft  fuperb  ftruflure,  is  fituated  on  the 

ot  W  erburgh  s  church  was  originally  built  in  a  north  fide  of  .College  green;  it  was  begun  in  1729,  fi- 

very  early  age.  In  1301,  when  a  great  part  of  the  niihed  in  10  years,  and  coft  40,0001.  It  is  built  with 

city- was  confumed  by  an  accidental  fire,  this  church  Portland  ftone,  and  the  front  formed  by  a  grand  por- 
1  offered  in  the  conflagration  :  it  was  burnt  a  fecond  tico  of  Ionic  columns  in  the  moft  finifhed  flyle  of  ar- 
tnne  in  1754,  and  repaired  in  its  prefent  beautiful  chite&ural  elegance  :  the  internal  parts  correfpond 
lorm  m  1759.  /he  front  and  fleeple  are  admired  for  with  its  outward  magnificence  ;  and  the  manner 
their  elegance,  lightnefs,  and  fymmetry  :  the  fpire  is  a  in  which  the  infide  is  lighted  is  univerfally  admired, 
fine  octagon  fupported  by  eight  pillars ;  and  a  gilt  ball  The  houfe  of  commons  is'an  oHagon,  covered  with  a 
terminates  the  whole,  being  160  feet  from  the  ground.  dome  fupported  by  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  that 
Catherines  churchy  firft  built  in  1105,  and  re-edified  rife  from  an  amphitheatrical  gallery  baluflraded  with 
k  in  ns  Preient  form  m  1-7^9#  Abated  oa  the  fouth  iron  fcroll-work ;  this  room  is  admirably  well  adapted 

to 
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Dublin.'  to  Its  purpofe.  The  houfe  of  lords  b  an  oblong  room,  fpa- 
—  i  v1  — '  c;0ttS  and  lofty,  and  ornamented  in  a  fuperbmanner;  it  is 
alfo  judicioufly  adapted  for  the  reception  of  the  augutt 
affembly  which  meet  there  :  among  other  decorations 
are  two  very  fine  pieces  of  tapeftry,  representing  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne  and  fiegeof  Derry.  By  order  of 
both  houfes  of  parliament,  a  grand  new  front  has  been 
erefted  on  the  eaft  fide  of  this  magnificent  pile;  and 
preparations  are  making  (  1790)  to  front  the  north  and 
weft  fidesin  a  fimilar  manner,  from  a  defign  of  Mr 
Gandon’s:  thus  infulated,  the  whole  will  form  a  fuite  of 
fenatorial  apartments  matchlefs  in  elegance  and  conve- 

"  The  college  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  159* 
is  fituated  at  the  eaft  end  of  College  green..  It  is  a  moft 
beautiful  ftiufture,  confiding  of  two  fpacious  fquares, 
the  firft  of  which  contains  the  refeftory,  the  old  hall 
and  chapel,  and  the  new  theatre  for  leftures  and  exa¬ 
minations  ;  the  front  of  this  laft  building  is  finely  deco¬ 
rated  with  Corinthian  columns  fupporting  a  pediment ; 
'  and  over  the  front  of  the  old  hall,  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
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walk  in  the  centre  of  the  ambulatory  :  above  thefe  pil-  Dublis. 
lars  are  1 2  circular  windows,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  r— 
dome,  which  is  ornamented  with  ftucco,  in  the  mofaic 
ftyle  has  alfo  a  large  window  in  the  middle  that  illu¬ 
minates  moft  of  the  building.  Oppofite  the  north  en¬ 
trance,  in  the  circular  walk,  is  a  ftatue  of  his  prelent 
maiefty  George  III.  in  a  Roman  military  habit ;  it  is 
executed  in  bronze  by  Van  Noft,  and  elevated  on  a 
white  marble  pedeftal ;  in  a  niche  on  the  ft aircale  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  coffee  room  is  a  white  marble  It  atue  of  the 
late  Dr  Charles  Lucas,  executed  by  Smith.  The  north 
front,  which  commands  a  fine  view  of  Parliament  ftreet 
and  Effex  bridge,  is  embellifhed  by  a  range  of  fix  co¬ 
lumns  and  their  correfpondent  pilafters,  fupporting  a 
grand  pediment  with  a  baluftrade  on  each  fide  :  a  flight 
of  ftone  fteps  leads  from  the  ftieet  to  the  entrance, 
which  is  by  three  fine  iron-railed  gates :  the  weft  front 
varies  but  little  from  the  north,  except  m  the  want  of  a 
pediment,  and  having  only  three  fteps  afcendmg  to  the 
entrance,  the  ground  on  that  fide  being  nearly  on  a 
level ;  this  front  is  oppofite  the  eaft  end  of  Caftle  ftreet, 


this  fquare,  a  handfome  fteeple  rifes  crowned  with  a  cu¬ 
pola.  In  the  other  fquare,  which  confifts  partly  of 
brick  buildings  for  the  (Indents,  there  is  a  fuperb  li¬ 
brary,  extending  through  its  whole  length  on  the  fouth 
fide:  behind  this  fquare  there  is  a  fine  park.  1  he 
weft  fide  of  the  firft  fquare,  which  is  built  with  Portland 
ftone,  forms  the  grand  front,  upwards  of  300  feet‘n 
length,  ornamented  with  Corinthian  pillars  and  other 
decorations  in  a  very  fine  tafte.  At  a  fmall  diftance  to 
the  fouth  fide  of  this  front  is  an  elegant  edifice  in  which 
the  provoft  refides.  The  printing  office  is  a  neat  hand¬ 
fome  ftrufture  on  the  north  fide  of  the  park  ;  and  oppo¬ 
fite  to  it  is  the  anatomy  houfe,  in  which  are  to  be  leen 
the  celebrated  wax  models  of  the  human  figure,  execut¬ 
ed  at  Paris  by  M.  Douane,  purchafed  by  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  the  earl  of  Shelburne,  and  prefented  to  this 
univerfity.  The  college  of  Dublin  is  an  univerfity  in 
itfelf,  confiding  of  a  provoft,  vice  provoft,  7  fenior  and 
15  junior  fellows,  and  17  fcholars  of  the  houfe;  the 
number  of  ftudents  is  generally  about.  400  :  it  has  alio 
profeffors  in  divinity,  common  and  civil  law,  phytic, 
Greek,  modern  languages, mathematics,  oriental  tongues, 
hiftory  and  oratory,  modern  hiftory,  natural  philo- 
fophy,  anatomy  and  furgery,  cbemiftry  and  botany. 
His  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  is  chan¬ 
cellor,  and  his  grace  the  lord  primate  of  Ireland  vice 
chancellor  ;  the  vifitors  are  the  chancellor  (or,  in  his 
abfence,  the  vice  chancellor)  and  the  archbilhop  of 

The  Royal  Exchange,  fituated  on  Cork  hill,  was 
begun  in  1769,  and  opened  for  bufinefs  in  *779  5  the 
expence,  amounting  to  4o,oool.  being  defrayed  by 
lottery  fchemes,  condufted  by  the  merchants  of  Dublin 
with  7an  integrity  that  did  them  honour.  The  build- 
ing  is  nearly  a  fquare,  having  three  fronts  of  Portland 
ftone  in  the  Corinthian  order,  and  crowned  in  the 
midft  with  a  fine  dome,  which  is  fupported  on  the  in- 
fide  by  12  Compofite  fluted  pillars  that  form  a  circular 


near  the  principal  entrance  to  the  caftle. 

The  hofpital  for  lying-in  women,  founded  by  JJr 
Bartholomew  Moffe,  and  opened  in  1757,  (lands  on  the 
north  fide  of  Great-Britain  ftreet.  The  building  is  ex¬ 
tremely  light  and  elegant ;  a  beautiful  fteeple  rifes  in  the 
centre,  and  the  wings  are  formed  by  femicircular  colon¬ 
nades  on  each  fide.  Adjoining  the  eaft  colonnade  is 
the  Rotunda,  where  balls  and  affemblies  are  held,  and 
concerts  performed,  for  the  benefit  of  the  chanty  :  clofe 
to  it  are  now  erefting  the  grand  fuit  of  apartments  be¬ 
fore  mentioned.  The  garden  at  the  rear  of  the  hofpi¬ 
tal  is  laid  out  in  a  good  tafte.  .  . 

The  Blue-coat  hofpital  was  founded  on  the  welt  fide 
of  Queen  ftreet  by  Charles  II.  in  1670,  for  educating  the 
children  of  reduced  freemen  of  the  city  :  but  the  origi¬ 
nal  building  being  greatly  decayed,  was  taken  down, 
and  the  new  Blue-coat  hofpital,  fituated  in  Oxman- 
town  green,  was  begun  in  1773.  The  front  is  enrich¬ 
ed  by  four  Ionic  columns,  fupporting  a  pediment  in 
the  centre,  over  which  the  fteeple  rifes,  embellifhed 
with  Corinthian  and  Compofite  columns  in  an  admir¬ 
ed  tafte.  Connefted  with  the  front  by  circular  walls 
ornamented  with  baluftrades  and  niches  are  the 
fchool  on  one  fide  and  the  church  on  the  other  .  thele 
form  two  well  proportioned  wings ;  they  are  o  a 
fimilar  conftruftion  ;  and  each  is  crowned  with  a  (mall 
fteeple  or  turret,  correfponding  with  the  reft  in  u  1- 

form  harmony  and  beauty.  .  .  . .  . 

The  Barracks,  the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  in 
1704,  are  efteemed  the  largeft  and  moft  commodious 
in  Europe.  They  confift  of  four  fquares,  fituated  at 
the  weft  end  of  the  town,  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
river.  The  royal  fquare  in  the  centre  with  the  horfe 
barrack  and  the  little  fquare  on  each  fide,  form  a  (pa- 
cious  and  extenfive  front  to  the  fouth  :  the  palatine, 
now  called  the  new  fquare,  is  oppofite  to  Oxmantown 
green  ;  it  has  been  lately  rebuilt  with  hewn  ftone  in  a 
very  elegant  manner.  The 


/a!  Since  the  union  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain,  this  building  b<j'.n£  n0 
ing  Lr  the  Irifti  legiflative  body,  now  incorporated  in  the  imperia  par  1a 
for  the  national  bank- 


longer  neceffary  as  a  place  of  meet- 
t  is  to  be  converted  into  apartments 


Dublin. 
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The  royal  hofpital  at  Kilmainham  for  the  fupport  public  at  a  houfe  taken  for  that  purpofe  in  Jervis  ftreet. 
J  of  invalids  of  the  Irifh  army  was  founded  by  King  The  new  courts  of  juftice,  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
Charles  II.  on  a  plan  fimilar  to  that  of  Chelfea  in  river,  form  a  principal  ornament  to  the  metropolis, 
England.  The  building  was  completed  in  1683,  and  and  are  from  a  defign  of  Mr  Gandon’s,  as  well  as  the 
coft  upwards  of  23,500!.  It  is  fituated  at  the  weft  new  cuftomhoufe  on  the  north  wall.  The  front  of  the 
end  of  the  town  on  a  rifing  ground  near  the  fouth  fide  latter  extends  375  feet,  enriched  with  arcades  and 
of  the  river,  from  whence  there  is  an  eafy  afcent  to  it  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  crowned  with  an  enta- 
through  feveral  tows  of  tall  trees.  This  edifice  is  of  blature  ;  the  centre  has  a  portico  finifhed  with  a  pedi- 
a  quadrangular  form,  encloftng  a  fpacious  area  hand-  ment,  in  which  is  a  bas  relief  of  emblematical  figures 
fomely  laid  out  in  grafs  plots  and  gravelled  walks  :  an  alluding  to  commerce  :  over  the  pediment  is  an  attic 
arcade  is  carried  along  the  lower  ilory  in  each  fquare  ftory  5  and  a  magnificent  dome  finifhes  the  centre, 
to  the  entrance  of  the  hall  and  chapel,  which  are  both  whereon  is  a  pedeftal  fupporting  a  ftatue  of  Commerce: 
curioufly  decorated  ;  in  the  former  are  feveral  whole-  the  key  ftones  over  the  entrances  and  in  the  centre  of 
length  portraits  of  royal  perfonages  and  other  diftin-  the  pavilions  are  decorated  with  emblematical  heads  re- 
guifhed  characters.  .  .  .  prefenting  the  produce  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Ire- 

Dr  Stevens’s  Hofpital,  the  foundation  of  which  was  land  :  the  fouth  or  front  to  the  river,  with  the  arms  of 
laid  in  1720,  is  a  neat  quadrangular  building,  pleafant-  Ireland  over  each  pavilion,  is  of  Portland  ftone  :  the 
ly  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  near  the  weft  end  whole,  being  formed  of  large  and  ftriking  parts,  adds 
of  James’s  ftreet,  from  whence  a  gravelled  walk  leads  much  to  the  pi&urefque  fcene  of  the  river,  and  vvill  re- 

t>y  a  gentle  defcent  to  the  entrance  of  the  hofpital,  and  main  a  lafting  monument  of  reputation  to  the  feveral 

is  continued  from  thence  to  the  water’s  edge.  artifts  employed  in  this  fuperb  building. 

The  Linen  Hall,  at  the  north  end  of  Linen-Hall  The  playhoufes,  confidered  as  public  buildings,  have 
ftreet,  which  was  opened  at  the  public  expence  in  1 728,  nothing  to  recommend  them  to  notice.  One  only, 
for  the  reception  of  linen  cloths  brought  to  the  Dublin  viz.  the  old  houfe,  now  the  theatre-royal,  in  Smock- 
market,  is  a  handfome  building,  lately  enlarged  with  alley,  is  kept  open  by  Mr  Daly  ;  wdio,  in  confequence 
treble  its  number  of  former  rooms,  which  furnilh  anew  of  a  bill  patted  in  the  Irifh-  parliament  for  the  re¬ 
proof  of  commercial  profperity.  gulation  of  the  flage,  enjoys  the  exclufive  privilege  of 

The  New  Prifon  in  Green  ftreet,  the  firft  ftone  of  managing  and  dire&ing  the  theatrical  exhibitions  in 
which  was  laid  in  1773,  is  a  large  quadrangular  ftruc-  this  metropolis.  The  playhoufe  in  Crow  ftreet,  which 
ture,  defigned  and  executed  under  the  dire&ion  of  the  formerly  poflefled  the  diftinaion  of  theatre-royal,  has 

late  Mr  Cooley. .  The  eaft  front  confifts  of  a  centre  been  fhut  up  thefe  feveral  years  paft. 

break  of  mountain  ftone  rufticated  and  crowned  by  a  But  a  minute  defcription  of  every  public  edifice 
pediment,  with  a  plain  facade  of  black  limeftone  on  would  occupy  more  room  than  this  publication  admits, 

each  fide  ;  and  at  the  external  angles  of  the  building  not  to  mention  the  feveral  private  houfes,  juftly  ad- 

are  four  round  towers.  .  .  mired  for  their  elegance.  Among  thefe  are, 

There  are  many  other  public  edifices  in  this  city  and  Leinfter  Houfe,  the  town  refidence  of  his  grace  the 
its  environs  which  merit  particular  notice.  The  Hof-  duke  of  Leinfter.  The  entrance  to  this  princely  man- 
pital  for  Lunatics  in  Weft  Bow  lane,  founded  by  Dean  lion  is  from  Kildare  ftreet,  through  a  grand  gateway 
Swift,  and  opened  in  1757  >  the  Hibernian  School  in  of  ruftic  ftone  wTork,  into  a  fpacious  court  which  forms 

the  Phoenix  Park,  and  the  Marine  School  on  Sir  John  a  fegment  of  a  circle  before  the  principal  front.  The 

Rogerfon’s  Quay,  the  firft  for  educating  the  poor  chil-  infide  of  this  magnificent  ftru&ure  is  equal  to  its  ex- 
dren  of  foldiers,  and  the  other  for  bringing  up  to  the  terior  appearance  ;  the  hall  lofty  and  noble  ;  and  the 
fea  fervice  the  fons  of  deceafed  or  difabled  feamen ;  the  apartments  decorated  and  furnifhed  in  a  fplendid  tafte, 
Hofpital  for  Incurables  in  South  Towmfend  ftreet  ;  and  enriched  with  feveral  very  valuable  paintings.  The 

Mercer’s  Hofpital  in  Stephen  ftreet ;  the  Meath  Hof-  garden  front,  plain  yet  bold,  potteffes  a  pleafing  fim- 

pital  on  the  Coombe  ;  and  Simpfon’s  Hofpital  in  plicity ;  the  garden  is  fpacious  and  elegant,  with  3 
Great-Britain  ftreet,  the  laft  of  which  was  eftablifhed  beautiful  lawn  in  the  centre.  The  whole  of  this  build- 
for  the  reception  of  blind  and  gouty  men  ;  are  all  ing  is  inferior  to  few  private  edifices  in  the  Britifti  do- 

handfome  edifices  conftru&ed  of  hewn  ftone  in  the  minions. 

m<^ern  ...  .  The  carl  of  Charlemont’s  houfe  is  finely  fituated 

To  thefe  public  buildings  may  be  added  St  Nicho-  in  the  middle  of  Palace  row,  on  an  eminence  exa&ly 
las’s  Hofpital  in  Francis  ftreet ;  the  Infirmary  for  fick  fronting  the  centre  of  the  garden  at  the  rear  of  the 
and  wounded  foldiers  of  the  army,  and  the  Foundling  lying-in  hofpital.  The  front  is  built  with  hewn  ftone 
Hofpital  in  James’s  ftreet  ;  the  Magdalen  Afylum  in  brought  from  Arklow,  fuperior  to  that  of  Portland. 
Leefon  ftreet}  and  the  Houfe  of  Induftry  in  Channel  The  infide  of  this  houfe  is  fuperb  and  convenient:  the 
row7;  the  halls  for  corporations  (particularly  the  Wea-  hall  ceiling  is  fupported  by  columns  ;  fome  of  the  apart- 
vers  Hall  on  the  Coombe,  over  the  entrance  of  which  ments  are  decorated  with  a  feled  but  choice  collect 
is  a  ftatue  of  his  late  majefty  George  II.);  the  Thol-  tion  of  paintings  of  the  beft  mafters  ;  among  which  are 
iel,  the  old  Four  Courts  ;  the  old  Cuftomhoufe;  and  one  of  Rembrandt’s  fineft  pi&ures,  reprefenting  Judas 
everal  others.  The  Charitable  Infirmary,  which  was  repenting  and  calling  the  filver  pieces  on  the  ground  } 
M  opened  in  1728  and  rebuilt  in  1741,  flood  on  the  a  portrait  of  Ccefar  Borgia,  by  Titian  ;  and  the  Lady’s 
Inn  s  Quay,  but  has  lately  been  pulled  down,  together  Laft  Stake  by  Hogarth,  & c.  &c.  The  library  is 
wit  molt  of  the  houfes  on  that  quay,  where  the  efteemed  one  of  the  fineft  apartments  in  Dublin,  and 
new  courts  of  juftice  are  .to  be  ere&ed  ;  and  the  bene-  contains  a  very  valuable  colleftion  of  the  beft  authors-, 
ts  or  this  humane  inftitution  are  now  difpenfed  to  the  At  one  end  of  it  is  an  antichamber,  with  a  fine  ftatue 
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n„t,lin.  m  white  marble  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  by  Wilton  ; 

’  and  at  the  other  end  are  two  (mall  rooms,  one  a  cabinet 
of  p'lflures  and  antiquities,  the  other  of  medals  :  «  is 
fituated  at  the  rear  of  the  houfe,  and  connetfed  wilh-it 
by  aeorridore,  in  which -are  feme  handfome  ftatues 
and  Egyptian  curiofities.  ,  (  , 

Dublin,  which  is  the  feat  of  government  and  of  the 
chief  courts  of  juftice,  has  received  many  charters  and 
ample  privileges  from  the  kings  of  England  finoe  the 
reion  of  Henry  II.  who  introduced  the  Englifh  laws 
into  this  kingdom.  Richard  II.  erefled  it  into  *  mar- 
quifate  in  favour  of  Robert  de  Vcre  earl  of  Oxford 
whom  he  alfo  created  duke  of  Ireland.  It  is  an 
-archiepifcopal  fee,  and  returns  with  the  umverfity  and 
the  countv  fix  members  to  parliament.  The  civil  go¬ 
vernment  "of  Dublin  is  executed  by  a  lord  mayor,  re¬ 
corder,  two  fheriffs,  twenty-four  aldermen,  and  a  com- 

moh  council  formed  of  reprefentat.ves  from  the  twenty- 
five  corporations.  -Every  third  year  the  lord  mayor, 
in  conformity  with  an  old  charter,  perambulates  the 
bounds  of  the  city  and  its  liberties ;  and  formerly  the 
freemen  of  the  feveral  corporations,  armed  mount¬ 
ed  on  horfeback,  were  accuftomed  to  attend  the  chief 
magiflrate  on  this  occafion,  which  was  titled  riding^  e 
franchifes :  but  as  this  cuftom  was  produftive  of  idle- 
nefs,  intoxication,  and  riots,  among  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people,  it  has  been  of  late  years  very  properly 
laid  afide.  Befides  the  filk,  woollen,  and  worded  ma¬ 
nufactures  carried  on  in  that  quarter  of  the;  fuburbs 
called  the  Earl  of  Meath’s  Liberty,  and  which  have 
been  confideiably  improved  within  thefe  fewyears  other 
branches  of  ufeful  manufafture  are  eftabliffiing  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  metropolis;  and  though  the  trade  of 
Dublin  has  heretofore  confided  chiefly  in  the  imports- 
tion  of  foreign  commodities,  yet,  row  that  the  leftnc- 
tions  on  their  woollens  and  mod  of  their  other  goods 
are  removed,  it  is  hoped  the  daily  enlargement  of  their 
export  trade  will  caufe  a  proportionable  mcreafe  of  na- 

t,0Dublmlwould  have  had  a  commodious  dation  for 
fniDninsr  were  it  not  that  the  harbour  >s  choked  up 
with  two  banks  of  fand,  called  the  North  and  South 
Bulls ,  which  prevent  veffels  of  large  burden  from 
coming  over  the  bar.  This,  however  is  m  feme  mea- 

fure  remedied  by  a  prodigious  work  of  done,  and  p.  es 
of  wood  extending  fome  m,  es  into  the  bay  on  the  fou  h 
hde  at  the  end  of  which  there  is  a  lighthoufe,  beauti- 
fully  condrufted,  after  a  def.gn  of  the  late  Mr  Sn.ql.  s 
But  the  port  of  Dublin  is  capable  of  much  greater 
improvement ;  particularly  by  turning  the  eourfe  o 
the  liver  Dodder,  building  a  mole  from  the  north  wall 
,o  Ringfend,  and  clearing  the  harbour  fo  as  to  form  a 
.rand  bafon  on  the  fouth  fide  for  the  reception  of  yef- 
fels  of  all  burthens.  This  work  is  to  be  immediately 
carried  into  execution,  and  will  no  doubt  meet  every 
poff.ble  encouragement,  from  that  fp.rit  for  promoting 
the  national  welfare  which  now  prevails  throughout 
this  kingdom,  and  is  remarkably  conspicuous  in  the 
capital,  where,  among  others,  are  the  following  public 

, nftit utic^s.  ^  ^  tru(lees  for  promoting  the  linen  and 

hempen  manufaftures,  edabliflied  by  aft  of  parliament 
TheP Dublin  Society,  incorporated  by  chaiter  lnft'J* 
.  *  *  n  for  improving  hufbandry  and  other  ufeful 
’  rn  '  The  Rov^College  of  Phyficians,  eflablifbed  in 
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the  year  1679  f°r  promoting  medical  knowledge.  The 
Royal  •  College  of  Surgeons,  Inflituted  in  the  jear 
1785.  The  Royal  Irifli  Academy,  for  the  advancement 
of  feience,  polite  literature,  and  antiquities,  incorporat¬ 
ed  by  letters  patent  the  2  8tlr  of  January  1786:  His 
■maie’dy  is  patron,  and  the  chief  governor  for  the  time 
being  is  vifitor.  The  Hibernian  Society,  for  main¬ 
taining,  educating,  and  apprenticing,  the  orphans  and 
childien  of  foldiers  in  Ireland.  The  Hibernian  Ma¬ 
rine  Society,  for  maintaining,  educating,  and  appren- 
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rint>  ouLicijs,  is-'i  . . }->■) -  o'  !  r 

ticing,  the  orphans  and  children  of  decayed -teamen  in 
his  majeftv’s  navy  and  the  merchants  fervice ;  alfo  incor¬ 
porated  by  royal  charter.  u  ;  ’  ■>  -or 

But  among  thefe  public  inflitutions,  that  of  the  Bank 
of  Ireland  muft  not  be  omitted  :  it  was  edabliflied  by 
aft  of  parliament  in  1783  ;  and  by  facilitating  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  fpecie,  gives  life  and  vigour  to  manufaflures 
and  commerce.  It  is  condufted  under  the  management 
of  a  governor,  deputy.governor,  and  fifteen  direflors, 
chofen  annually,  from  among  the  fubfenbers ;  with  this 
reflriaion,  that  five-new-diredorsat  lead  muft  be  chofen 
every  year;  This  bank  is  kept  in  Mary’s  abbey.  There 
are  four  other  banks  in  the  city  under  the  following 
fjrms-  viz/  RigHt  Honourable  David  La  Touche  and 
Co.  and  Sir  William  Glendowe  Newcomen,  Bart,  and 
Co!  both  in  Caflle  ftreet  ;  John  Dawfon  Coats,  Efq; 
Thomas  ftreet  :  and  John  Finlay  and  Co.  Upper  Or¬ 
mond  quay.  The  houfes In  which  the  firft  three  are 
kept  are  ftrudures  w’orthy  of  notice,  particularly  that 
of  Sir  William  Glendowe  Newcomen’s,  which  has  been 
rebuilt  with  hewn  ftone,  in  a  good  tafte,  after  a  defign 
of  the  late  Mr  Ivory’s.  ,  „ 

To  thefe  public  inflitutions  may  be  added  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Poft  Office  of  Ireland,  eftabliffied  by  aft  of  parlia¬ 
ment  in  1784,  previous  to  which  time  the  poll  office  of 
this  kingdom  was  only  confidered  a  branch  of  the  Eng- 
liffi  one.  The  building  ereded  for  this  purpofe  is  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  College  green  :  it  is  a  fine  lofty  exten- 
five  ftrudure,  and  the  offices  of  clerks,  &c.  are  extremely 
well  adapted.  There  are  two  poftmafters-geneial  a 
fecretary,  treafurer,  accountant-general,  refident pur¬ 
veyor,  and  comptroller.  There  is  alfo  3  !/n"y'r,°  T' 
der  the  diredion  of  the  fame  officers,  eftablifl.ed  tor  the 
conveyance  of  letters  to  all  parts  throughout  the  city 

and  its  environs.  .  ,  n  -  -  , 

Dublin  is  remarkably  well  fupplied  with  fleffi,  fowl, 
and  fiffi,  the  latter  in  much  greater  perfedion  than  any 
other  capital  in  Europe.  It  is  fupplied  with  coals 
chiefly  from  Cumberland  and  Scotland  ;  and  water  1 
conveyed  to  the  city  on  the  north  fide  from  the  river 
Liffey,  by  machines  curiouflv  conftruded  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe  at  an  outlet  called  IJland  hndge :  the  fouth  fide 
is  fupplied  with  that  neceffary  article  from  a  fine  re¬ 
fer  voir  or  bafon,  furrounded  with  a  wall  and  a  hand¬ 
fome  grafs  walk  enclofed  on  each  fide  by  a  thick-fet 
l,edgeSand  trees  planted  at  equal  diflances.  From  one 
end  of  it  there  is  a  view  of  the  canal  for  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  inland  water  carriage,  now  completed  as  far 
as  Monaftereven,  between  which  and  the  canal  harbour 
in  T  mes’s  ftreet,  paffage  boats  ply  daily  A  they  are 
well  appointed  and  accommodated  with  M  vtctfary 
refreflimcnts.  At  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  bafon 
there  is  a  bridge  of  a  Angle  arch  thrown  over  the  ca¬ 
nal,  the  elegance  and  aichitcflure  of  which  are  much 

admired  :  the  fides  of  the  canal  for  fome  miles  into 
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Dublin  the  country  are  planted  with  elm  trees,  which  renders 
j  its  banks  in  fairweather  a  delightful  place  of  exercife  for 
^  uca  *  the  citizens  ;  who  alfo  refort  for  recreation  to  his  ma- 
jefty’s  Phcenixpark,  a  fine  extenfive  enclofure  at  the  weft 
end  of  the  town,  and  on  the  fide  of  the  river  oppofite 
to  the  canal,  diverfified  with  woodland,  campaign, 
and  rifing  ground,  and  well  (locked  with  deer.  It  is 
feven  miles  in  circuit;  and  befides  the  Hibernian  fchool, 
is  adorned  with  the  viceroy’s  beautiful  villa  and  fome 
handfome  lodges  belonging  to  the  rangers;  in  this  park 
are  alfo  a  magazine  for  powder  and  a  battery  that 
commands  the  city.  In  1747,  a  ^uteci  pillar  30  feet 
high,  with  a  phoenix  on  the  top,  was  ere£led  in  the 
centre  of  a  ring  in  this  park  by  the  celebrated  earl  of 
Chederfield  when  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

The  circular  road  which  furrounds  the  city,  begin¬ 
ning  on  one  fide  of  the  river,  at  the  ead  end  of  the 
town,  and  terminating  on  the  oppofite  (hore,  is  carried 
through  the  park.  This  road  forms  a  very  agreeable 
ride,  and  is  much  frequented.  It  is  the  boundary  of 
the  jurifdiXion  of  the  new  police,  indituted  for  the 
better  prefervation  of  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the 
city  and  the  perfonal  fecurity  of  its  inhabitants.  This 
infiitution,  lately  edabliihed  by  aX  of  parliament,  is 
under  the  direXion  of  a  chief  commiflioner,  three  af- 
fidant  commiffioners,  and  four  divifional  juflices,  who 
are  all  aldermen  of  the  city ;  which  is  therefore  pro¬ 
perly  termed  the  diJlriB  of  the  metropolis ,  and  divided 
into  four  wards.  The  police  guard  confifis  of  40 
horfemen  and  400  foot,  well  armed,  and  in  regular 
uniform  :  they  are  taught  military  difcipline,  and  da- 
tioned  at  night  time  in  the  feveral  watchhoufes  ;  from 
whence  parties  are  condantly  patrolling  the  ftreets, 
and  centinels  are  placed  at  different  (lands.  This  in¬ 
fiitution  is  found  by  experience  to  be  a  much  more 
cffeXual  prevention  of  robberies,  riots,  and  noXurnal 
outrages,  than  the  parifh  watches ;  and  to  this  fecuri¬ 
ty  which  the  well-difpofed  working  manufaXurers  en¬ 
joy,  may  in  a  great  meafure  be  attributed  that  increaf- 
ing  fpirit  of  indudry  and  peaceable  behaviour  now  fo 
prevalent  among  this  ufeful  clafs  of  the  community, 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  produXive  of  the  mod  falutary 
confequences  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  metropolis 
and  the  kingdom  in  general. 

DUBOS,  John  Baptist,  a  learned  and  ingenious 
French  author,  born  at  Beauvais  in  1670.  He  finiffied 
his  (ludies  at  Paris,  and  at  length  was  intruded  with 
the  management  of  feveral  important  affairs  in  Italy, 
England,  and  Holland.  At  his  return  to  Paris,  he 
had  a  prebendary  given  him  ;  afterwards  he  had  a  pen- 
fion  of  two  thoufand  livres,  and  the  abbey  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Reffons,  near  Beauvais.  He  died  at  Paris, 
when  perpetual  fecretarv  of  the  French  academy,  on 
the  23d  of  March  1742.  His  principal  works  are, 
I.  Critical  Reflexions  on  Poetry  and  Painting,  in  three 
volumes  duodecimo.  2.  A  Critical  Hidory  of  the 
French  Monarchv  in  Gaul,  two  volumes  4to. 

DUBRIS  in  Ardent  Geography ,  a  town  of  Britain  ; 
now  Dover,  fiom  Dovoria  of  the  lower  age.  A  port 
town  in  Kent,  oppofite  to  Calais. 

DUCAL,  in  general,  fomething  belonging  to  a 
duke.  See  Duke. 

The  letters  patent  granted  by  the  fcnate  of  Venice 
are  called  ducal :  fo  alfo  are  the  letters  wrote,  in  the 
name  of  the  fenate,  to  foreign  princes.  The  denomi- 
Vol.  VII,  Part  I. 


nation  of  ducal  is  derived  hence  ;  that,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  fuch  patents,  the  name  of  the  duke  or  doge  jjuJJna 
is  wrote  in  capitals,  thus,  N —  Dei  Gratia  Dux  Vene -  rjus 

tiorum ,  &c.  rFhe  date  of  ducals  is  ufually  in  Latin, 
but  the  body  is  in  Italian.  A  courier  was  defpatchcd 
with  a  ducal  to  the  emperor,  returning  him  thanks  for 
renewing  the  treaty  of  alliance  in  1716,  againft  the 
Turks,  with  the  republic  of  Venice. 

DUCAS,  a  learned  Greek,  who  wrote  a  hidory  of 
what  palled  under  the  lait  emperors  of  Conllantinople, 
till  the  ruin  of  that  city.  This  woik,  which  is  e deem¬ 
ed,  was  printed  at  the  Louvre  in  1649,  the  Eatin 
tranflation  and  notes  of  Boillaud. 

DUCAT,  a  foreign  coin,  either  of  gold  or  di¬ 
ver,  druck  in  the  dominions  of  a  duke  ;  being  about 
the  fame  value  with  a  Spanifh  piece  of  eight,  or  a 
French  crown  ;  or  four  (hillings  and  fixpence  flerling 
when  of  diver,  and  twice  as  much  when  of  gold. 

See  Coin. 

The  origin  of  ducats  is  referred  to  one  Longinus, 
governor  of  Italy ;  who  revolting  againfl  the  emperor 
Judin  the  Younger,  made  himfelf  duke  of  Ravenna, 
and  called  himfelf  Exarcha ,  i.  e.  without  lord  or  ruler  ; 
and,  to  (how  his  independence,  druck  pieces  of  money 
of  very  pure  gold  in  his  own  name,  and  with  his  own 
damp,  which  were  called  ducati ,  ducats  ;  as  Procopius 
relates  the  dory. 

After  him,  the  fird  who  druck  ducats  were  the  Ve¬ 
netians,  who  called  them  7*ecchini  or  fequins ,  from 
Zecca,  the  place  where  they  fird  wTere  druck.  This 
W7as  about  the  year  1280  in  the  time  of  John  Dan- 
duli ;  but  we  have  pretty  good  evidence,  that  Roger 
king  of  Sicily  had  coined  ducats  as  early  as  1 240. 

And  Du  Cange  fcrupleS  not  to  affirm,  that  the  fird 
ducats  were  druck  in  the  duchy  of  Apulia  in  Cala¬ 
bria.  The  chief  gold  ducats  now  current  are,  the 
fingle  and  double  ducats  of  Venice,  Florence,  Ge¬ 
noa,  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  Sweden,  Den¬ 
mark,  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Zurich.  The  heavied 
of  them  weighs  5  pennyweights  17  grains,  and  the 
lighted  5  pennyweights  10  grains';  which  is  to  be  un- 
derdood  of  the  double  ducats,  and  of  the  (ingle  in  pro¬ 
portion. 

The  Spaniards  have  no  ducats  of  gold  ;  but,  in 
lieu  thereof,  they  make  ufe  of  the  filver  one  ;  which, 
with  them,  is  no  real  fpecies,  but  only  a  money  of  ac¬ 
count  like  our  pound.  It  is  equivalent  to  I  1  rials. 

See  Rial.  The  filver  ducats  of  Florence  ferve  there 
for  crowns. 

DUCATOON,  a  filver  coin,  druck  chiefly  in  Ita¬ 
ly  ;  particularly  at  Milan,  Venice,  Florence,  Genoa, 

Lucca,  Mantua,  and  Parma  ;  though  there  are  alfo 
Dutch  and  Flemidi  ducatoons.  They  are  all  nearly  on 
the  fame  footing  *  and  being  a  little  both  finer  and 
heavier  than  the  piece  of  eight,  are  valued  at  twopence 
or  threepence  more  ;  viz.  at  about  four  (hillings  and 
eightpence  derling. 

There  is  alfo  a  gold  ducatoon,  druck  and  current 
chiefly  in  Holland  :  it  is  equivalent  to  twenty  florins, 
on  the  footing  of  one  (hilling  and  elevenpence  half¬ 
penny  the  florin. 

DUCENARIUS,  in  antiquity,  an  officer  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  army,  who  had  the  command  of  2000  men. 

The  emperors  had  alfo  ducenarii  among  their  procu¬ 
rators  or  attendants,  called  procuratores  ducenarii ,  Some 
3  A  fay, 
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fay,  that,  thefe  were  fuch  whofe  falary  was  two  hun-  ad  million  of  the  air 
dred  fefterces  \  as  in  the  games  of  the  circus,  horfes 
hired  for  two  hundred  fefterces  were  called  ducenarii. 

-  Others  hold,  that  ducenarii  were  thofe  who  levied  the 
two  hundredth  penny,  the  officers  appointed  to  infpe& 
the  railing  of  that  tribute.  In  the  inferiptions  at  Pal¬ 
myra,  the  word  ducenarius ,  in  Greek  occurs 

very  often. 

DUCENTESIMA,  in  antiquity,  a  tax  of  the  two 
hundredth  penny,  exa&ed  by  the  Romans. 

DUCHAL,  James,  D.  D.  a  late  pious  and  learned 
dilfenting  minifter,  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  finilhed 
his  ftudies  at  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow  ;  which  after¬ 
wards,  from  a  regard  to  his  merit,  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  doftor  of  divinity.  He  refided  io  or  II 
years  at  Cambridge,  as  the  paftor  of  a  fmall  congre¬ 
gation  there  )  where  he  enjoyed  his  beloved  retirement, 
the  advantage  of  books  and  of  learned  convention, 
which  he  improved  with  the  greateft  diligence.  On 
Mr  Abernethy’s  removal  from  Antrim,  he  fucceeded 
him  there  }  and  on  that  gentleman’s  death,  he  fucceed¬ 
ed  him  as  minifter  of  a  dilfenting  meeting-houfe  in 
Wood-ftreet,  Dublin.  In  this  fituation  h  continued 
till  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  4th  of  May  1761, 
when  he  had  completed  his  64th  year.  He  publifhed 
a  volume  of  excellent  difeourfes  on  the  prefumptive  ar¬ 
guments  in  favour  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  many 
occafional  tra£ls  }  and  after  his  death  was  publifhed  a 
number  of  his  fermons,  in  three  volumes  8vo. 

DUCHY,  in  Geography ,  an  appellation  given  to  the 
dominions  of  a  duke. 

Duchy  Court ,  a  court  where  all  matters  belonging  to 
the  duchy  or  county  palatine  of  Lancafter  are  decided 
by  decree  of  the  chancellor  of  that  court. 

The  origin  of  this  court  wras  in  Henry  IV’s  time, 
who  obtained  the  crown  by  the  depofition  of  Richard 
II.  and  having  the  duchy  of  Lancafter  by  defeent,  in 
right  of  his  mother,  became  feized  thereof  as  king,  not 
as  duke  :  So  that  all  the  liberties,  franchifes,  and  ju- 
rifdidlions  of  the  faid  county  palled  from  the  king  by 
his  great  feal,  and  not  by  livery  or  attornment,  as  the 
earldom  of  March,  and  other  polfeftions,  which  de- 
feended  to  him  by  other  anceftors  than  the  king’s  did. 

Henry  IV.  by  authority  of  parliament,  fevered  the 
polfeftions,  liberties,  &c.  of  the  faid  duchy  from  the 
crown  ;  but  Edward  IV.  reftored  them  to  their  former 
nature. 

The  officers  belonging  to  this  court  are,  a  chancel¬ 
lor,  attorney  general,  receiver  general,  clerk  of  the 
court,  and  meffenger  *  beftde  the  aftiftants,  as  an  at¬ 
torney  in  the  exchequer,  another  in  chancery,  and  four 
rouniellors. 

DUCK.  See  Anas,  Ornithology  Index . 

This  fowl  is  furniftied  with  a  peculiar  ftrufture  of 
velfels  about  the  heart,  which  enables  it  to  live  a  con- 
fiderable  time  under  water,  as  is  necelfary  for  it  in  div¬ 
ing.  This  made  Mr  Boyle  think  it  a  more  proper 
fubjeft  for  experiments  with  the  air-pump,  than  any 
other  bird.  A  full-grown  duck,  being  put  into  the 
receiver  of  an  air-pump,  of  which  (he  filled  one-third 
part,  and  the  air  exhaufted,  the  creature  feemed  to  bear 
it  better  for  the  firft  moments  than  a  hen  or  other  fuch 
fowl  j  but,  after  about  a  minute,  (he  fhowed  great  figns 
of  uneaiinefs,  and  in  lefs  than  two  minutes  her  head 
fell  down,  and  fhe  appeared  dying,  till  revived  by  the 
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w.  _ _  Thus,  whatever  facility  of  diving  Duck, 

this  and  other  water  fowl  may  have,  it  does  not  ap-  Ducking, 
pear  that  they  can  fubfift,  without  air  for  refpiration,  "  ~ 
any  longer  than  other  animals.  A  young  callow  duck 
was  afterwards  tried  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  the 
fame  fuccefs,  being  reduced  very  near  death  in  lefs  than 
two  minutes.  But  it  is  obfervable,  that  both  birds 
fwTelled  very  much  in  pumping  out  the  air,  fo  that  they* 
appeared  greatly  larger  to  the  fpe&ators,  efpecially 
about  the  crop  :  it  not  being  intended  that  any  water 
fowl  fhould  live  in  an  exceeding  rarefied  air,  but  only 
be  able  to  continue  occafionally  fome  time  under  w’ater. 

Nature,  though  fhe  has  provided  them  with  the  means 
of  this,  hath  done  nothing  for  them  in  regard  to  the 
other. 

The  ftrongeft  inftance  of  thefe  creatures  being  cal¬ 
culated  to  live  almoft  in  any  fituation,  we  have  in  the 
accounts  of  the  blind  ducks  in  the  Zirchnitzer  lake  in 
Carniola.  It  is  fuppofed  that  this  lake  communicates 
wdth  another  lake  under  ground  in  the  mountain  Sa- 
vornic,  and  fills  or  empties  itfelf  according  to  the  ful* 
nefs  or  emptinefs  of  that  lake  \  the  water  of  the  upper 
lake  running  off,  and  that  in  vaft  quantities,  by  holes 
in  the  bottom.  The  ducks  which  are  here  always  in 
great  numbers,  are  often  carried  down  along  wdth  the 
water,  and  forced  into  the  fubterraneous  lake  to  which 
it  retires.  In  this  unnatural  habitation  many  of  thefe 
creatures  undoubtedly  perifh,  but  fome  remain  alive. 

Thefe  become  blind,  and  lofe  all  their  feathers  •,  and 
in  the  next  filling  of  the  lake,  both  they  and  vaft  num¬ 
bers  of  fifti  are  thrown  up  with  the  water.  At  this 
time  they  are  fat,  but  make  a  ftrange  appearance  in 
their  naked  ftate,  and  are  eafily  caught,  by  reafon  of 
their  want  of  fight.  In  about  a  fortnight  they  recover 
their  fight  and  feathers  \  and  are  then  of  the  fize  of  a 
common  wild  duck,  but  of  a  black  colour,  with  a 
white  fpot  on  their  forehead.  When  opened,  on  being 
taken  at  their  firft  coming  up  in  their  blind  ftate,  their 
ftomachs  are  found  full  of  fmall  fifties,  and  fomewhat 
refembling  weeds.  From  this  it  feems  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  abfolutely  blind  :  but  that  the  degree  of  light 
to  which  they  have  been  accuftomed  in  their  fubterra¬ 
neous  habitation,  is  fufficient  to  enable  them  to  pro¬ 
cure  food  for  themfelves  $  and  their  blindnefs,  on  com¬ 
ing  again  to  open  day  light,  is  no  other  than  that  of 
a  man  who  has  been  long  in  the  dark,  on  having  in  an 
inftant  a  large  blaze  of  candles  fet  under  his  eyes. 

Duck  Stephen ,  originally  a  thraftier  in  a  barn,  was 
born  about  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  century.  By 
his  poetical  talents,  he  firft  attradfed  the  notice  of 
fome  gentlemen  at  Oxford  •,  and  being  recommended 
to  Queen  Caroline,  he,  upder  her  patronage,  .took  or¬ 
ders,  and  wTas  preferred  to  the  living  of  Byfleet  in  Surry. 

His  abilities  were,  however,  much  more  confpicuous  in 
his  primitive  ftation  than  in  his  advancement  *,  though, 
it  is  faid,  he  was  not  di fliked  as  a  preacher.  Falling 
at  length  into  a  low-fpirited  melancholy  way,  probably 
owing  to  his  change  of  life  and  ceffation  from  his  ufual 
labour,  he  in  a  fit  of  lunacy  flung  himfelf  into  the 
Thames,  in  1 75 6- 

DUCKING,  plunging  in  w^ater,  a  diverfion  .an¬ 
ciently  praflifed  among  the  Gotlis  by  way  of  exercifej 
but  among  the  Celtee,  Franks,  and  ancient  Germans, 
it  was  a  fort  of  puniftiment  for  perfons  of  fcandalous 
lives.— At  Marfeilles  and  Bourbon  their  men  and  wo- 
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Bucking  men  of  fcandalous  life  are  condemned  to  the  cale,  as 

D  (flTt  t^ie^  Ca^  **  *  ^iat  1S’  t0  ke  ^lut  UP  naked  to  the  ffiift 
1  U  ! 1  y*  in  an  iron  cage  fattened  to  the  yard  of  a  (hallop,  and 
ducked  feveral  times  in  the  river.  The  fame  has  been 
done  at  Thouloufe  to  blafphemers. 

Ducking,  a  fort  of  marine  punittiment,  infliCted 
by  the  French,  on  thofe  who  have  been  convi&ed  of 
defertion,  blafpheray,  or  exciting  fedition.  It  is  per¬ 
formed  as  follows :  The  criminal  is  placed  aftride  of  a 
fhort  thick  batten,  fattened  at  the  end  of  a  rope,  which 
paffes  through  a  block  hanging  at  one  of  the  yard-arms. 
Thus  fixed,  he  is  hoifted  fuddenly  up  to  the  yard,  and 
the  rope  being  flackened  at  once,  he  is  plunged  into 
the  fea.  This  chaftifement  is  repeated  feveral  times 
conformable  to  the  purport  of  the  fentence  pronounced 
againft  the  culprit,  who  has  at  that  time  feveral  can¬ 
non  (hot  fattened  to  his  feet  during  the  punifhment  \ 
which  is  rendered  public  by  the  firing  of  a  gun,  to  ad- 
vertife  the  other  (hips  of  the  fleet  thereof,  that  their 
crews  may  become  fpeCtators. 

Ducking  is  alfo  a  penalty  which  veteran  failors  pre¬ 
tend  to  inflict  on  thofe  who,  for  the  firft  time,  pafs  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  the  equator,  or  the  ftraits  of  Gib¬ 
raltar,  in  confequence  of  tlieir  refufal  or  incapacity  to 
pay  the  ufual  fine  levied  on  this  occafion. 

DvcKiNG-Stool.  See  Castigatory. 

DUCKUP,  at  fea,  is  a  term  ufed  by  the  fteerfman, 
when  the  main-fail,  fore-fail,  or  fprit-fail,  hinders  his 
feeing  to  fleer  by  a  land  mark  :  upon  which  he  calls 
out,  Duckup  the  clew-lines  of  thefe  fails  ;  that  is,  haul 
the  fails  out  of  the  way.  Alfo  when  a  fhot  is  made 
by  a  chafe  piece,  if  the  clew  of  the  fprit-fail  hinders 
the  fight,  they  call  out,  Duckup ,  &.c. 

DUCT,  in  general,  denotes  any  tube  or  canah  It 
is  a  term  much  ufed  by  anatomifts. 

DUCTILITY,  in  Phyjics ,  a  property  poffefTed  by 
certain  folid  bodies,  which  confifts  in  their  yielding  to 
percuflion  or  preffure,  and  in  receiving  different  forms 
without  breaking. 

Some  bodies  are  duCtile  both  when  they  are  hot  and 
when  they  are  cold,  and  in  all  circumftances.  Such 
are  metals,  particularly  gold  and  filver.  Other  bodies 
are  duCtile  only  when  heated  to  a  fufficient  degree  j 
fuch  as  wax  and  other  fubftances  of  that  kind,  and 
glafs.  Other  bodies,  particularly  fome  kinds  of  iron, 
called  by  the  workmen  red fhort ,  brafs,  and  fome  other 
metallic  mixtures,  are  duCtile  only  when  cold,  and  brittle 
when  hot.  The  degrees  of  heat  requifite  to  produce 
dudlility  in  bodies  of  the  firfl  kind,  vary  according  to 
their  different  natures.  In  general,  the  heat  of  the 
body  mutt  be  fuch  as  is  fufficient  to  reduce  it  to  a 
middle  ftate  betwixt  folidity  and  perfect  fufion.  As 
wax,  for  inftance,  is  fufible  with  a  very  fmall  heat,  it 
may  be  rendered  duCtile  by  a  ftill  fmaller  one  j  and 
glafs,  which  requires  a  moft  violent  heat  for  its  perfect 
fufion,  cannot  acquire  its  greateft  duCtility  until  it  is 
made  perfe&ly  red  hot,  and  almoft  ready  to  fufe.  Laft- 
ly,  Some  bodies  are  made  du&ile  by  the  abforption  of 
a  fluid.  Such  are  certain  earths,  particularly  clay. 
When  thefe  earths  have  abforbed  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  water  to  bring  them  into  a  middle  flate  betwixt  fo¬ 
lidity  and  fluidity,  that  is,  to  the  confidence  of  a  con- 
fiderably  firm  pafte,  they  have  then  acquired  their 
greateft  du&ility.  Water  has  precifely  the  fame  effedi 


upon  them  in  this  refpeCl  that  fire  has  upon  the  bodies  Dudley 
above  mentioned.  — \  - 

DUDLEY,  Edmund,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  able 
ftatefmen  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. )  who  with  Sir 
Richard  Empfon,  another  lawyer  of  the  fame  com¬ 
plexion,  aflifted  in  filling  that  rapacious  monarch’s  cof¬ 
fers  by  arbitrary  profecutions  of  the  people  on  old  pe¬ 
nal  ftatutes.  They  were  beheaded  on  the  acceflion  of 
Henry  VIII.  to  pacify  the  clamours  of  the  people  for 
juftice. 

Dudley,  John ,  duke  of  Northumberland,  fon  of 
the  above,  a  itateiman  ;  memorable  in  the  Englifh  hi- 
ftory  for  his  uniuccefsful  attempt  to  place  the  crown 
on  the  head  of  his  daughter-in-law,  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
who  fell  a  viCtim  to  his  ambition  ;  was  born  in  1  <^02, 
and  beheaded  in  1553.  See  (Hi/lory  of)  England. 

Ambrofe  his  eldeft  Ion  was  a  brave  general  and  able 
ftatefman  under  Queen  Elibabethj  and  received  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  the  good  earl  of  Warwick .  Henry,  the 
duke’s  fecond  fon,  was  killed  at  the  fiege  of  St  Quin- 
tin.  Robert,  the  third  fon,  a  man  of  bad  charadter, 
wai  created  earl  of  Leicefter  *,  and  was  one  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  favourites.  His  fourth  fon  was  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Lord  Guildtord  Dudley,  whofe  only  crime  was  his 
being  the  hufband  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  for  which  he 
was  beheaded  in  1554. 

Dudley,  Sir  Robert ,  as  he  was  called  in  England, 
and,  as  he  was  ftyled  abroad,  earl  of  Warwick  and 
duke  of  Northumberland was  the  fon  of  Robert  above 
mentioned,  by  the  lady  Douglas  Sheffield  $  and  was 
born  at  Sheen  in  Surry  in  1573?  where  he  was  care¬ 
fully  concealed,  to  prevent  the  queen’s  knowledge  of 
the  earl’s  engagements  with  his  mother.  He  ftudied 
at  Oxford  5  when  his  futher  dying,  left  him  the  bulk 
of  his  eftate.  He  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  fineft 
gentlemen  in  England  ;  and  having  a  particular  turn 
to  navigation,  fitted  out  a  fmall  fquadron  at  his  own 
expence,  with  which  he  failed  to  the  river  Oroonoque, 
and  took  and  deftroyed  nine  fail  of  Spanifli  (hips.  In 
1595,  he  attended  the  earl  of  Effex,  and  the  lord  high 
admiral  of  England,  in  their  expedition  againft  the 
Spaniards  \  when,  for  his  gallant  behaviour  at  the  ta¬ 
king  of  Cadiz,  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

He  now  endeavoured  to  prove  the  legitimacy  of  his 
birth,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  his  hereditary  honours. 

But  being  overpowered  by  the  intereft  of  the  countefs 
dowager  of  Leicefter,  he  applied  for  a  licenfe  to  tra¬ 
vel ;  and  being  well  received  at  the  court  of  Florence, 
refolved  to  continue  there,  notwithttanding  his  receiv¬ 
ing  a  letter  of  recal  ;  on  which  his  whole  eftate  was 
feized  by  King  James  I.  and  vetted  in  the  crown.  He 
difeovered  at  the  court  of  Cofmo  II.  great  duke  of 
Tufcany,  thofe  great  abilities  for  which  he  had  been 
admired  in  England,  and  was  at  length  made  cham¬ 
berlain  to  his  ferene  highnefs’s  confort.  He  there 
contrived  feveral  methods  of  improving  (hipping  $  in¬ 
troduced  new  manufactures  ;  and  by  other  fervices  ob¬ 
tained  fo  high  a  reputation,  that  at  the  defire  of  the 
archduchefs,  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  in  1620,  created 
him  a  duke  of  the  holy  Roman  empire.  He  after¬ 
wards  drained  a  vaft  traCt  of  morafs  between  Pifa  and 
the  fea  $  and  raifed  Leghorn,  which  was  then  a  mean, 
pitiful  place,  into  a  large  and  beautiful  town,  im prov¬ 
ing  the  haven  by  a  mole,  which  rendered  it  both  fafe 
3  A  2  an4 
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Duel,  and  commodious $  and  having  engaged  his  highnefs  to 
“  v  "" '  declare  it  a  free  port,  he,  by  his  influence  and  corre- 
fpondence,  drew  many  Englifh  merchants  to  fettle  and 
fet  up  houfes  there,  which  was  of  very  great  fervice 
to  his  native  country,*- as  well  as  to  the  Spaniards. 
He  was  alfo  the  patron  of  learned  men,  and  held  a 
high  place  himfelf  in  the  republic  of  letters.  His  moft 
celebrated  work  is  his  Del  Arcano  del  Mare ,  in  two 
volumes  folio. 

DUEL,  a  Angle  combat,  at  a  time  and  place  ap¬ 
pointed,  in  confequence  of  a  challenge.  This  cuftom 
came  originally  from  the  northern  nations,  among  whom 
it  was  ufual  to  decide  all  their  controverfies  by  arms. 
Both  the  accufer  and  accufed  gave  pledges  to  the 
judges  on  their  refpeflive  behalf  j  and  the  cuftom  pre¬ 
vailed  fo  far  amongft  the  Germans,  Danes,  and  Franks, 
that  none  were  excufed  from  it  but  women,  lick  peo¬ 
ple,  cripples,  and  fuch  as  were  under  21  years  of  age 
or  above  60.  Even  eccleliaftics,  priefts,  and  rtionks, 
were  obliged  to  find  champions  to  fight  in  their  ftead. 
The  punifhment  of  the  vanquilhed  was  either  death, 
by  hanging  or  beheading  ;  or  mutilation  of  members, 
according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe.  Duels 
were  at  firft  admitted  not  only  on  criminal  occafions, 
but  on  feme  civil  ones  for  the  maintenance  of  rights 
to  eftates,  and  the  like  :  in  latter  times,  however,  be¬ 
fore  they  were  entirely  abolilhed,  they  were  reftrained 
to  thefe  four  cafes.  1.  That  the  crime  fhould  be  ca¬ 
pital.  2.  That  it  fhould  be  certain  the  crime  was  per¬ 
petrated.  3.  The  accufed  muft  by  common  fame  be 
luppofed  guilty.  And,  4.  The  matter  not  capable  of 
proof  by  witnefles. 

Duel,  at  prefent,  is  ufed  for  Angle  combat  on  fome 
private  quarrel  ;  and  muft  be  premeditated,  otherwife 
it  is  called  a  rencounter.  If  a  perfon  is  killed  in  a  duel, 
both  the  principals  and  feconds  are  guilty,  whether  the 
feconds  engage  or  not.  (See  the  article  Murder.)  It 
is  alfo  a  very  high  offence  to  challenge  a  perfon  either 
by  word  or  lettei,  or  to  be  the  meffenger  of  a  challenge. 
(See  Law  Index.) 

The  general  pra£Iice  of  duelling,  in  this  laft  fenfe, 
took  its  rife  in  the  year  1527,  at  the  breaking  up  of  a 
treaty  between  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I. 
The  former  defired  Francis’s  herald  to  acquaint  his  fo- 
vereign,  that  he  would  henceforth  confider  him  not 
only  as  a  bafe  violator  of  public  faith,  but  as  a  ftranger 
to  the  honour  and  integrity  becoming  a  gentleman. 
Francis,  too  high-fpirited  to  bear  fuch  an  imputation, 
had  recowrfe  to  an  uncommon  expedient  to  vindicate 
his  character.  He  inftantly  fent  back  the  herald  wfith 
a  cartel  of  defiance,  in  which  he  gave  the  empeior  the 
lie  in  form,  challenged  him  to  Angle  combat,  requiring 
him  to  name  the  time  and  place  of  the  encounter,  and 
the  weapons  with  which  he  chofe  to  fight.  Charles, 
as  he  was  not  inferior  to  his  rival  in  fpirit  or  bravery, 
readily  accepted  the  challenge  ;  but  after  feveral  mef- 
fages  concerning  the  arrangement  of  all  the  circum¬ 
ftances  relative  to  the  combat,  accompanied  with  mu¬ 
tual  reproaches  bordering  on  the  moft  indecent  feurri- 
lity,  all  thoughts  of  this  duel,  more  becoming  the  he¬ 
roes  of  romance  than  the  two  greateft  monarchs  of 
their  age,  w7ere  entirely  laid  afide. 

The  example  of  two  perfonages  fo  illuftrious,  drew 
fuch  general  attention,  and  carried  with  it  fo  much 
authority,  that  it  had  confiderable  influence  in  intro¬ 


ducing  an  important  change  in  manners  all  over  Eu-  Duel, 
rope.  Duels,  as  has  already  been  obferved,  had  been  “v— 
long  permitted  by  the  laws  of  all  the  European  na¬ 
tions  \  and,  forming  a  part  of  their  jurifprudence, 
were  authorized  by  the  magiftrate  on  many  occafions, 
as  the  moft  proper  method  of  terminating  queftions 
with  regard  to  property,  or  of  deciding  in  thofe  which 
regarded  crimes.  But  Angle  combats  being  confider- 
ed  as  folemn  appeals  to  the  omnifcience  and  juftice  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  they  were  allowed  only  in  pub¬ 
lic  caufes,  according  to  the  prefeription  of  law,  and 
carried  on  in  a  judicial  form  f.  Men  accuftomed  tofSeethc 
this  manner  of  decifion  in  courts  of  juftice,  were  na-<ut-cle 
turally  led  to  apply  it  to  perfonal  and  private  quarrels. 

Duels,  which  at  firft  could  be  appointed  by  the  civil 
judge  alone,  were  fought  without  the  interpofition  of 
his  authority,  and  in  cafes  to  which  the  laws  did  not 
extend.  The  t  ran  fa  61  ions  betw-een  Charles  and  Fran¬ 
cis  ftrongly  countenanced  this  pra61ice.  Upon  every 
affront  or  injury  which  feemed  to  touch  his  honour,  a 
gentleman  thought  himielf  entitled  to  draw  his  fword, 
and  to  call  on  his  adverfary  to  make  reparation.  Such 
an  opinion,  introduced  among  men  of  fierce  courage, 
of  high  fpirit,  and  of  rude  manners,  where  offence 
was  often  given,  and  revenge  was  always  prompt,  pro¬ 
duced  moft  fatal  confequences.  Much  of  the  befl 
blood  in  Chriftendom  was  (lied  5  many  ufeful  lives  were 
loft  $  and,  at  fome  periods,  war  itfelf  hath  hardly 
been  more  deftruffive  than  thefe  contefts  of  honour. 

So  pow’erfuj,  howrever,  is  the  dominion  of  fafhion, 
that  neither  the  terror  of  penal  laws,  nor  reverence 
for  religion,  have  been  able  entirely  to  abolifh  a  pra&ice 
unknown  among  the  ancients,  and  not  juftifiable  by  any 
principle  of  reafon  :  though  at  the  fame  time  w7e  muft 
aferibe  to  it,  in  fome  degree,  that  extraordinary  gentle- 
nefs  and  complaifance  of  modern  manners,  and  that  re- 
fpe&ful  attention  of  one  man  to  another,  which  at  pre¬ 
fent  render  the  focial  intercourfes  of  life  far  more 
agreeable  and  decent  than  among  the  moft  civilized  na¬ 
tions  of  antiquity. 

Public  opinion  is  not  eafily  controlled  by  civil  infti- 
tutions  ;  for  which  reafon  it  may  be  queftioned  whe¬ 
ther  any  regulations  can  be  contrived  of  lufficient  force 
to  fupprefs  or  change  the  rule  of  honour  which  ftig- 
matizes  all  fcruples  about  duelling  with  the  reproach 
of  cowardice. 

The  inadequate  redrefs  w7hich  the  law7  of  the  land 
affords  for  thofe  injuries  which  chiefly  affe6f  a  man  in 
his  fenfibility  and  reputation,  tempts  many  to  redrefs 
themfelves.  Profecutions  for  fuch  offences,  by  the 
trifling  damages  that  are  recovered,  ferve  only  to  make 
the  fufterer  more  ridiculous.-— This  ought  to  be  reme¬ 
died. 

For  the  army,  where  the  point  of  honour  is  culti¬ 
vated  with  exquifite  attention  and  refinement,  there 
might  be  eftabliftied  a  couit  of  honour,  with  a  power 
of  awarding  thofe  fubmiftions  and  acknowledgments 
which  it  is  generally  the  objeft  of  a  challenge  to  obtain  j 
and  it  might  grow  into  a  fafhion  with  perfons  of  rank 
of  all  profeflions  to  refer  their  quarrels  to  the  fame  tri¬ 
bunal. 

Duelling,  as  the  law  now  ftands,  can  feldom  be  over¬ 
taken  by  legal  punifhment.  The  challenge,  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  other  previous  circumftances,  which  indicate 
the  intention  writh  which  the  combatants  met,  being 

fuppreffed, 
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Duero  fupprefled,  frothing  appears  to  a  court  of juftice  but  the 
Duke  ai^ual  rencounter  ;  and  if  a  perfon  (lain  when  a£tu- 
,  ally  fighting  with  his  adverfary,  the  law  deems  his  death 
nothing  more  than  manfl  mghter. 

DUERO,  or  Duro,  a  large  river,  which,  riling  in 
Old  Caftile  in  Spain,  runs  from  eaft  to  weft,  crofies  the 
province  of  Leon,  and  after  dividing  Portugal  from 
Spain  by  a  foutherly  courfe,  turns  weftward,  croffes 
Portugal,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  at  Porto- 
Port. 

DUGDALE,  Sir  William,  an  eminent  Englifh 
hiftorian,  antiquarian,  and  herald,  born  in  Warwick- 
fhire  in  1605.  He  was  introduced  into  the  herald’s 
office  by  Sir  Chriftopher  Hatton  ;  and  afcended  gra¬ 
dually  through  all  the  degrees,  until  he  became  Garter 
principal  king  at  arms.  His  chief  work  is  the  Mona - 
Jlicon  Anglicanism ,  in  three  vols.  folio  ;  containing  the 
charters  and  defcriptions  of  all  the  Englifh  monafteries, 
adorned  with  engravings  :  in  the  former  part  of  which 
work  he  was  affifted  by  Mr  Roger  Dodfworth.  Nor  are 
his  antiquities  of  Warwickfhire  lefs  efteemed.  He  wrote 
likewife,  among  other  things  of  lefs  note,  the  Hiftory 
of  St  Paul’s  Cathedral  ;  a  Hiftory  of  Embanking  and 
Draining;  a  Baronage  of  England  ;  and  completed  the 
fecond  volume  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman’s  Councils,  with  a 
fecond  part  of  his  Gloffary.  He  died  in  1686.  His 
foil,  Sir  John,  was  Norroy  king  at  arms,  and  publiflied 
a  Catalogue  of  Englifh  Nobility.  His  daughter  Eli¬ 
zabeth  married  the  famous  Elias  Afhmole. 

DUILLJA  lex,  was  enabled  by  M.  Duillius,  a  tri¬ 
bune,  in  the  year  of  Rome  304.  It  made  it  a  capital 
crime  to  leave  the  Roman  people  without  its  tribunes, 
or  to  create  any  new  magiftrate  without  a  fufficient 
caufe.  Another  in  392,  to  regulate  what  intereft  ought 
to  be  paid  for  money  lent. 

DUILLIUS  nepos,  C.  a  Roman  conful,  the  firft 
who  obtained  a  Vi£lory  over  the  naval  power  of  Car¬ 
thage  in  the  year  of  Rome  492.  He  took  fifty  of  the 
enemy’s  fliips,  and  was  honoured  with  a  naval  triumph, 
the  firft  that  ever  appeared  at  Rome.  The  fenate  re¬ 
warded  his  valour  by  permitting  him  to  have  mufic 
playing  and  torches  lighted  at  the  public  expence 
every  day  while  he  was  at  fupper.  There  were  fome 
medals  ftruck  in  commemoration  of  this  vi&ory  ;  and 
there  exifts  a  column  at  Rome  which  was  ere&ed  on 
the  occafion. 

DUKE,  ( Dux ),  a  fovercign  prince,  without  the  title 
or  quality  of  king.  Such  are  the  dukes  of  Lorrain, 
of  Holftein,  of  Savoy,  of  Parma,  &c.  The  woid  is  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  modern  Greeks,  who  call  doucas  what 
the  Latins  call  dux . 

There  are  alio  two  fovereigns  who  bear  the  title  of 
grand  duke :  as  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  and  the 
grand  duke  of  Mufcovy,  now  called  the  c%ar  or  em¬ 
peror  of  Ruffia.  The  title  of  great  duke  belongs  to  the 
apparent  heir  of  Ruftia  ;  and  the  title  of  archduke  is 
given  to  all  the  fons  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  as  that  of 
archdit chefs  to  all  the  daughters. 

Duke,  (Dux),  is  alfo  a  title  of  honour  or  nobility, 
the  next  below  princes. 

The  dukedom  or  dignity  of  duke  is  a  Roman  dig¬ 
nity,  denominated  a  ducendo ,  “  leading”  or  “  com 
manding.”  Accordingly,  the  firft  dukes,  duces,  were 
the  duBores  exercituum%  “  commanders  of  armies.”  Un¬ 
der  the  later  emperors,  the  governors  of  provinces  in 


war  time  were  entitled  duces.  In  after  times  the  fame  -Duke^ 
denomination  was  alfo  given  to  the  governors  of  pro-  v 
vinces  in  time  of  peace.  The  firft  governor  under 
the  name  of  duke  was  a  duke  of  the  Marchia  Rhaetica* 
or  Grifons,  whereof  mention  is  made  in  Caffiodorus  ; 
and  there  were  afterwards  thirteen  dukes  in  the  eaftern 
empire,  and  twelve  in  the  weftern.  The  Goths  and 
Vandals,  upon  their  overrunning  the  provinces  of  the 
weftern  empire,  abolifhed  the  Roman  dignities  where- 
ever  they  fettled.  But  the  Franks,  & c.  to  pleafe  the 
Gauls,  who  had  long  been  ufed  to  that  form  of  go¬ 
vernment,  made  it  a  point  of  politics  not  to  change 
any  thing  therein  :  and  accordingly  they  divided  all 
Gaul  into  duchies  and  counties  ;  and  gave  the  names 
fometimes  of  dukes,  and  fometimes  of  counts,  comites$ 
to  the  governors  thereof. 

In  England,  during  the  Saxon  times,  Camden  ob- 
ferves,  the  officers  and  commanders  of  armies  were 
called  dukes,  duces,  after  the  ancient  Roman  manner, 
without  any  addition.  After  the  Conqueror  came  in, 
the  title  lay  dormant  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  who 
created  his  fon  Edward,  firft  called  the  Black  Prince  t 
duke  of  Cornwall;  which  hath  ever  fince  been  the  pe¬ 
culiar  inheritance  of  the  king’s  eldeft  fon  during  the  life 
of  his  father;  fo  that  he  is  dux  natus  non  creatus.  After 
whom  there  were  more  made,  in  iuch  manner  as  that 
their  titles  defeended  to  their  pofterity.  They  were 
created  with  much  folemnity, cinBuram  gladii ,  cap- 
pieque,  et  circuli  aurei  in  capite  impojitionem .  However, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  A.  D.  1572,  the  whole 
order  became  utterly  extind  ;  but  it  wras  revived  about 
50  years  afterwards  by  her  fucceffor,  in  the  perfon  of 
George  Villiers  duke  of  Buckingham. 

Though  the  French  retained  the  names  and  forms  of 
the  ducal  government,  yet  under  their  lecond  race  of 
kings  there  were  fcarce  any  fuch  thing  as  dukes  :  but 
all  the  great  lords  were  called  counts ,  peers ♦  or  barons  ; 
excepting,  however,  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Aqui- 
tain  ;  and  the  duke  of  France,  which  was  a  dignity 
Hugh  Capet  himfelf  held,  correfponding  to  the  modern 
dignity  of  maire  de  palais,  or  the  king’s  lieutenant. 

By  the  weaknefs  of  the  kings,  the  dukes  or  governors 
fometimes  made  themfelves  fovereigns  of  the  provinces 
trufted  to  their  adminiflration.  This  change  happened 
chiefly  about  the  time  of  Hugh  Capet  ;  when  the  great 
lords  began  to  dilmember  the  kingdom,  fo  that  that 
prince  found  more  competitors  among  them  than  fub- 
jedls.  It  w?as  even  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  they 
could  be  brought  to  own  him  their  fuperior,  or  to  hold 
of  him  by  faith  and  homage.  By  degrees,  what  with 
force,  and  what  by  marriages,  thefe  provinces,  both 
duchies  and  counties,  which  had  been  rent  from  the' 
crown,  were  again  united  to  it.  But  the  title  duke  was 
no  longer  given  to  the  governors  of  provinces.  From 
that  time  duke  became  a  mere  title  of  dignity,  annexed 
to  a  perfon  and  his  heirs  male,  without  giving  him  any 
domain,  territory,  or  jurifdi61ion  over  the  place  where¬ 
of  he  was  duke.  All  the  advantages  thereof  now  con- 
fift  in  the  name,  and  the  precedence  it  gives. 

The  dukes  of  our  days  retain  nothing  of  their  an¬ 
cient  fplendour  but  the  coronet  on  their  efcutcheon, 
which  is  the  only  mark  of  their  departed  fovereignty. 

They  are  created  by  patent,  cin&ure  of  the  fword, 
mantle  of  ftate,  impofition  of  a  cap  and  coronet  of  gold 
on  the  head,  and  a  verge  or  rod  of  gold  in  their  hand. 

I  The 
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‘Duke  The  eldeft  Tons  of  dukes  are  by  the  courtefy  of  Eng- 
11  land  ftyled  marquifes ,  though  they  are  ufually  diftin- 
Dumbne  s,  gujQie(j  their  father’s  fecond  title,  whether  it  be 
that  of  marquis  or  earl :  and  the  younger  fons  lords , 
with  the  addition  of  their  Chriftian  name,  as  Lord 
James,  Lord  Thomas,  &c.  and  they  take  place  of  vif- 
counts,  though  not  fo  privileged  by  the  lawTs  of  the 
land. 

A  duke  has  the  title  of  grace ;  and  being  writ  to,  he 
is  ftyled,  in  the  herald’s  language,  tnojl  high,  potent,  and 
noble  prince .  Dukes  of  the  blood  royal  are  ftyled  mojl 
high ,  mojl  mighty ,  and  illujlrious  princes . 

Duke,  among  Hebrew  grammarians,  is  an  appella- 
tio  ngiven  to  a  fpecies  of  accents  anfwering  to  our 
comma.  See  Accent. 

DuKE~Duke ,  a  quality  given  in  Spain  to  a  grandee 
of  the  houfe  of  Sylva,  on  account  of  his  having  feveral 
duchies  from  the  uniting  of  two  confiderable  houfes  in 
his  perfon.  Don  Roderigo  de  Sylva,  eldeft  fon  of  Don 
Ruy  Gomez  de  Sylva,  and  heir  of  his  duchies  and 
principalities,  married  the  eldeft  daughter  of  the  duke 
de  I’Infantado  ;  in  virtue  of  which  marriage,  the  pre- 
fent  duke  de  Paftrana,  who  is  defcended  therefrom, 
and  is  grandfon  of  Don  Roderigo  de  Sylva,  has  added 
to  his  other  great  titles  that  of  duke-duke,  to  diftin- 
guifti  himfelf  from  the  other  dukes  ;  fome  whereof 
may  enjoy  feveral  duchies,  but  none  fo  confiderable 
ones,  nor  the  titles  of  fuch  eminent  families. 

DULCIFYING,  in  Chemijlry ,  is  the  fweetening 
any  matter  impregnated  with  falts,  by  frequently  wa(h- 
ing  it  in  pure  water. 

DULL,  in  the  manege.  The  marks  of  a  dullhorfe, 
called  by  the  French  marques  de  ladre ,  are  W’hite  fpots 
round  the  eye  and  on  the  tip  of  the  nofe,  upon  any 
general  colour  whatfoever.  Though  the  vulgar  take 
thefe  fpots  for  figns  of  ftupidity,  it  is  certain  they  are 
great  marks  of  the  goodnefs  of  a  horfe  ;  and  the  horfes 
'that  have  them  are  very  fenfible  and  quick  upon  the 
fpur. 

DULLART,  Heiman,  a  Dutch  painter  and  poet. 
He  w'as  a  pupil  to  Rembrandt,  for  whofe  works  the 
few7  he  left  are  often  miftaken.  He  died  in  1684. 
DUMBARTON.  See  Dunbarton. 

DUMBNESS,  the  privation  of  the  faculty  of  fpeech. 
The  moft  general,  or  rather  the  foie  caufe  of  dumbnefs, 
is  the  want  of  the  fenfe  of  hearing.  The  ufe  of  lan¬ 
guage  is  originally  acquired  by  imitating  articulate 
founds.  From  this  fource  of  intelligence,  deaf  people 
are  entirely  excluded  :  they  cannot  acquire  articulate 
founds  by  the  ear  :  unlefs,  therefore,  articulation  be 
communicated  to  them  by  fome  other  medium,  thefe 
unhappy  people  muft  for  ever  be  deprived  of  the  ufe  of 
language  }  and  as  language  is  the  principal  fource  of 
knowledge,  whoever  has  the  misfortune  to  w7ant  the 
fenfe  of  bearing,  muft  remain  in  a  ftate  little  fuperior 
to  that  of  the  brute  creation.  Deafnefs  has  in  all 
ages  been  confidered  as  fuch  a  total  obftru&ion  to 
fpeech  or  written  language,  that  an  attempt  to  teach 
the  deaf  to  fpeak  or  read  has  been  uniformly  regarded 
as  impra&icable,  till  Dr  Wallis  and  fome  others  have 
of  late  (hown,  that  although  deaf  people  cannot  learn 
to  fpeak  or  read  by  the  dire&ion  of  the  ear,  there  are 
other  fources  of  imitation,  by  which  the  fame  effeCl 
may  be  produced.  The  organs  of  hearing  and  of 
fyeech  have  little  or  no  connexion.  Perfons  deprived 


of  the  former  generally  poffefs  the  latter  in  fuch  per-  Dumbnefs 
fe&ion,  that  nothing  further  is  neceffary,  in  order  to  * 
make  them  articulate,  than  to  teach  them  how  to  ufe 
thefe  organs.  This  indeed  is  no  eafy  talk  5  but  expe¬ 
rience  (hows  that  it  is  practicable.  Mr  Thomas 
Braidwood,  late  of  Edinburgh,  was  perhaps  the  firft 
who  ever  brought  this  furprifing  art  to  any  degree  of 
perfection.  He  began  with  a  fingle  pupil  in  1764; 
and  fince  that  period  has  taught  great  numbers  of 
people  born  deaf  to  fpeak  diftinCtly  5  to  read,  to  write, 
to  underftand  figures,  the  principles  of  religion  and 
morality,  &c.  At  the  time  w7e  firft  converfed  with 
him,  being  a  few  years  after  the  commencement  of  his 
praCtice,  he  had  a  confiderable  number  of  deaf  pupils, 
fome  of  them  above  20  years  of  age,  all  making  a  ra¬ 
pid  and  amazing  progrefs  in  thofe  ufeful  branches  of 
education. 

Mr  Braid  Wood’s  principal  difficulty,  after  he  had 
difcovered  this  art,  was  to  make  people  believe  in  the 
practicability  of  it.  He  advertifed  in  the  public  pa¬ 
pers  ;  he  exhibited  his  pupils  to  many  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  \  ftill  he  found  the  generality  of  mankind 
unwilling  to  believe  him.  A  remarkable  inftance  of 
this  incredulity  occurred  fome  years  ago.  A  gentle¬ 
man  in  England  fent  a  deaf  girl  of  his  to  Mr  Braid- 
wood’s  care.  A  year  Or  two  afterwards,  Mr  Braid- 
wood  wrote  to  the  father,  that  his  daughter  could 
fpeak,  read,  and  write  diftinCtly.  The  father  returned 
an  anfw7er,  begging  Mr  Braidwood’s  excufe,  as  he  could 
not  believe  it  :  however,  he  defired  a  friend  of  his, 
who  was  occafionally  going  to  Edinburgh,  to  call  at 
Mr  Braidwood,  and  inquire  into  the  truth  of  what  he 
had  wrote  him  :  he  did  fo ;  converfed  with  Mr  Braid¬ 
wood,  faw  the  young  lady,  heard  her  read,  fpeak,  and 
anfwer  any  queftion  he  put  to  her.  On  his  return,  he 
told  the  father  the  furprifing  progrefs  his  child  had 
made  ;  but  ftill  the  father  thought  the  whole  an  im- 
pofition  \  the  girl  herfelf  wrote  to  her  father,  but  he 
looked  upon  the  letter  as  a  forgery.  About  this  time 
the  father  died  *  and  the  mother  fent  an  uncle  and 
coufin  of  the  deaf  lady’s  from  Shrewfbury,  in  order  to 
be  fatisfied  of  the  truth.  When  they  arrived,  Mr  Braid¬ 
wood  told  the  girl  her  uncle  and  coufin  wrere  in  the 
parlour  ;  and  defired  her  to  go  and  afk  them  how  they 
did,  and  how  her  mother  and  other  friends  did.  The 
friends  were  aftonifhed,  and  could  hardly  credit  their 
own  ears  and  eyes. 

When  we  converfed  with  Mr  Braidwood  concerning 
the  nature  and  method  of  teaching  this  wonderful  art, 
he  feemed  to  be  very  defirous  of  communicating  and 
tranfmitting  his  difcovery  to  pofterity  ;  but  obferved, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  we  believe  it  to  be  true, 
that  he  could  not  communicate  it  fo  fully  in  writing  as 
to  enable  any  other  perfon  to  teach  it.  The  firft  thing 
in  the  method  is,  to  teach  the  pupil  to  pronounce  the 
fimple  founds  of  the  vow7els  and  confonants.  We  have 
even  feen  him  performing  this  operation  ;  but  are  un¬ 
able  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  it.  He  pronounces  the 
found  of  a  (lowly,  pointing  out  the  figure  of  the  let¬ 
ter  at  the  fame  time  ;  makes  his  pupil  obferve  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  his  mouth  and  throat  ;  he  then  puts  his  finger 
into  the  pupil’s  mouth,  deprefles  or  elevates  the  tongue, 
and  makes  him  keep  the  parts  in  that  pofition  5  then 
he  lays  hold  of  the  outfide  of  the  wfindpipe,  and  gives* 
it  (ome  kind  of  fqueeze,  which  it  is  impoflible  to  de¬ 
scribe  : 
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fcribe  :  all  the  while  he  is  pronouncing  a ,  the  pupil  is 
anxioufiy  imitating  him,  but  at  firft  feems  not  to  un- 
derftand  what  he  would  have  him  to  do.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  he  proceeds,  till  the  pupil  has  learned  to  pronounce 
the  founds  of  the  letters.  He  goes  on  in  the  fame 
manner  to  join  a  vowel  and  a  confonant,  till  at  length 
the  pupil  is  enabled  both  to  fpeak  and  read. 

This  his  pupils  were  taught  not  only  the  mere  pro - 
nunciatioriy  but  alfo  to  understand  the  meaning  of  what 
they  read,  was  eafily  afcertained  by  a  converfation  with 
any  of  them.  Of  this  Mr  Pennant  gives  a  remarkable 
inftance  in  a  young  lady  of  about  13  years  of  age,  who 
had  been  fome  time  under  the  care  of  Mr  Braid  wood. 
“  She  readily  apprehended  (fays  he)  all  I  faid,  and  re¬ 
turned  me  anfwers  with  the  utmoft  facility.  She  read  ; 
{he  wrote  well.  Her  reading  was  not  by  rote.  She 
could  clothe  the  fame  thoughts  in  a  new  let  of  words, 
and  never  vary  from  the  original  fenfe.  I  have  for¬ 
got  the  book  fhe  took  up,  or  the  fentences  {he  made  a 
new  verfion  of:  but  the  effeft  was  as  follows. 

“  Original  pajfage .  Lord  Bacon  has  divided  the 
whole  of  human  knowledge  into  hiftory,  poetry,  and 
philofophy  *,  which  are  referred  to  the  three  powers  of 
the  mind,  memory,  imagination,  and  reafon. 

“  Verfion.  A  nobleman  has  parted  the  total  or  all 
of  man’s  ftudy  or  underftanding  into,  An  account  of 
the  life,  manners,  religion  or  cuftoms  of  any  people  or 
country  5  verfe  or  metre  }  moral  or  natural  knowledge  : 
which  are  pointed  to  the  three  faculties  of  the  foul  or 
fpirit;  the  faculty  of  remembering  what  is  pah,  thought 
or  conception,  and  right  judgment.” 

Mr  Braidwood’s  fuccefs  fince  he  went  to  fettle  in 
London  is  univerfally  known.  Several  other  perfons 
have  fince  attempted  the  fame  ait  with  various  degrees 
of  ability.  But  a  new  and  different  method,  equally 
laborious  and  fuccefsful  we  underhand,  is  pra&ifed  by 
the  abbe  de  l’Epee  of  Berlin.  We  are  informed  * 
that  he  begins  his  inftru&ions  not  by  endeavouring  to 
form  the  organs  of  fpeech  to  articulate  founds,  but  by 
communicating  ideas  to  the  mind  by  means  of  figns 
and  (iharadlers  :  to  effect  this,  he  writes  the  names  of 
things  ;  and,  by  a  regular  fyhem  of  figns,  eftablifhes  a 
connexion  between  thefe  words  and  the  ideas  to  be 
excited  by  them.  After  he  has  thus  furnilhed  his 
pupils  with  ideas,  and  a  medium  of  communication, 
he  teaches  them  to  articulate  and  pronounce,  and  ren¬ 
ders  them  not  only  grammarians  but  logicians.  In 
this  manner  he  has  enabled  one  of  his  pupils  to  deliver 
a  Latin  oration  in  public,  and  another  to  defend  a  the- 
fis  againft  the  obje&ions  of  one  of  his  fellow  pupils  in 
a  fcholaftic  deputation  ;  in  which  the  arguments  of 
each  were  communicated  to  the  other,  but  whether  by 
figns  or  in  writing  is  not  faid  5  for  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  abbe  teaches  his  pupils  to  difcern  what  is 
fpoken,  by  obferving  the  motion  of  the  organs  of 
fpeech,  which  thofe  inftru£ted  by  Meffrs  Braidwoods 
are  able  to  do  with  aftonifhing  readinefs. 

There  is  perhaps  no  word,  fays  the  abbe,  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  explain  by  figns  than  the  verb  croire9  “  to  be¬ 
lieve.”  To  do  this,  he  writes  the  verb  with  its  figni- 
fications  in  the  following  manner  : 

jfe  dis  oui  par  /’  efprit ,  Je  penfe  qui  oui. 

Je  dis  oui par  le  coeur9  J'aime  a penfer  que  oui. 
Je  dis  oui  par  la  louche. 
m  Je  ne  vois  pas  des  yeux . 
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After  teaching  thefe  four  fignifications,  which  he  does  Dumbnef?, 
by  as  many  figns,  he  conne&s  them  with  the  verb,  and  — — w— »■ 
adds  other  figns,  to  exprefs  the  number,  perfon,  tenfe, 
and  mood,  in  which  it  is  ufed.  If  to  the  four  figns, 
correfponding  with  the  lines  above  mentioned,  be  added 
that  of  a  fubftantive,  the  pupil  will  write  the  word  foi9 
“  faith  but,  if  a  fign,  indicating  a  participle  ufed 
fubftantively,  be  adjoined,  he  will  exprefs  la  croyance , 

“  belief”  5  to  make  him  write  croyable ,  “  credible,” 
the  four  figns  of  the  verb  muff  be  accompanied  with 
one  that  indicates  an  adjective  terminating  in  able; 
all  thefe  figns  are  rapidly  made,  and  immediately  com¬ 
prehended. 

M.  Linguet,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
having  aliened  that  perfons  thus  inftru&ed  could  be 
confidered  as  little  more  than  automata,  the  abbe  in¬ 
vited  him  to  be  prefent  at  his  leffons,  and  expreffed  his 
aftonilhment  that  M.  Linguet  Ihould  be  fo  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  the  medium  by  which  he  had  received  the 
firft  rudiments  of  knowledge,  as  to  conclude  that  they 
could  not  be  imparted  by  any  other  5  defiring  him,  at 
the  fame  time  to  refleft,  that  the  connexion  between 
ideas,  and  the  articulate  founds  by  which  they  are  ex¬ 
cited  in  the  mind,  is  not  lefs  arbitrary  than  that  be¬ 
tween  thefe  ideas  and  the  written  characters  which  are 
made  to  reprefent  them  to  the  eye.  M.  Linguet 
complied  with  the  invitation  5  and  the  abbe  having 
defired  him  to  fix  on  fome  abftrad:  term  which  he 
would  by  figns  communicate  to  his  pupils,  he  chofe 
the  word  unintelligibility  ;  which,  to  his  aftonifhment, 
was  almoft  inftantly  written  by  one  of  them.  The 
abbe  informed  him,  that  to  communicate  this  word 
he  had  ufed  five  figns,  which,  though  fcarcely  per¬ 
ceivable  to  him,  were  immediately  and  diftin&ly  ap¬ 
prehended  by  his  fcholars  :  the  firft  of  thefe  figns  in¬ 
dicated  an  internal  aCtion;  the  fecond  reprefented  the 
a6t  of  a  mind  that  reads  internally,  or,  in  other  words, 
comprehends  what  is  propefed  to  it  ;  a  third  fignified 
that  fuch  a  difpofition  is  poffible  ;  thefe,  taken  toge¬ 
ther,  form  the  word  intelligible :  a  fourth  fign  tranf- 
forms  the  adjeftive  into  the  fubftantive  5  and  a  fifth, 
exprefiing  negation,  completes  the  word  required.  M. 

Linguet  afterwards  propofed  this  queftion,  What  do 
you  underhand  by  metaphyfical  ideas  ?  which  being  com¬ 
mitted  to  writing,  a  young  lady  immediately  anfwered 
on  paper  in  the  following  terms  :  “  I  underftand  the 
ideas  of  things  which  are  independent  of  our  fenfes, 
which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  our  fenfes,  which  make 
no  impreflion  on  our  fenfes,  which  cannot  be  perceived 
by  our  fenfes.”  On  reading  this,  we  cannot  help  ex¬ 
claiming  with  the  poet,  Labor  omnia  vincit  improbus  l 
a  maxim  by  none  more  forcibly  illuftrated  than  by  the 
abbe  de  1’Epee. 

Periodical  Dumbness.  In  the  Ephemerides  of  the 
Curious,  we  have  an  account  of  a  periodical  dumbnefs, 
which  had  continued  for  more  than  15  years,  and  had 
not  gone  off  at  the  time  the  account  was  wrote.  The 
perfon  was  fon  to  an  innkeeper  at  Jefing  in  the  duchy 
of  Wirtemberg  in  Germany.  He  was  one  night  taken 
fo  ill  after  fupper,  that  he  could  neither  ftand  nor  fit. 

He  continued,  for  about  an  hour,  oppreffed  with  fick- 
nefs  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be  in  danger  of  fuffocation. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  time  he  grew  better  ;  but, 
during  three  months,  he  was  much  dejeCted,  melan¬ 
choly,  and,  at  times,  fearful.  .He  was  then  fuddenly 
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numfcrm-  {truck  dumb,  arid  became  unable  to  pronounce  tbe  lead 
word,  or  form  the  lead  found,  though  he  could  fpeak 
^Du  n  ries.  vefy  articulately  before.  The  lofs  of  fpeech  was  at 
fird  indantaneous,  and  continued  only  a  few  minutes  : 
but  the  duration  of  it  began  to  lengthen  every  day  ;  fo 
that  it  foon  amounted  to  half  an  hour,  two  hours,  three 
hours,  and  at  lad  to  23  hours,  yet  without  any  order. 
At  lad  the  return  of  fpeech  kept  fo  condant  and  regu¬ 
lar  an  order,  that,  for  J  4  years  together,  he  could  not 
fpeak  except  from  noon,  during  the  fpace  of  one  entire 
hour,  to  the  precife  moment  of  one  o’clock.  Every 
time  he  lod  his  fpeech,  he  felt  fomething  rife  from  his 
ftomach  to  his  throat.  Excepting  this  lofs  of  fpeech, 
he  was  afflicted  with  no  other  diforder  of  any  animal 
function.  Both  his  internal  and  external  fenfes  conti¬ 
nued  found  :  he  heard  always  perfectly  well,  and  an- 
fwered  the  quedions  propofed  to  him  by  gedures  or 
writing.  All  fufpicion  of  deceit  was  removed  by  his 
keeping  exa&ly  the  fame  hour,  though  he  had  no  ac- 
cefs  to  any  instruments  by  which  time  can  be  mea- 
fured. 

DUMFERMLINE,  a  royal  borough  of  Scotland, 
lituated  in  the  county  of  Fife,  15  miles  north-wed  of 
Edinburgh.  W.  Long.  30.  20.  N.  Lat.  56.  15.  Here 
was  formerly  a  magnificent  abbey  and  palace  of  the 
kings  of  Scotland,  in  which  the  princefs  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  King  James  VI.  and  mother  of  the  prin- 
qefs  Sophia,  from  whom  the  prefent  royal  family  are 
defcerided,  was  born.  In  the  inn  of  this  town,  it  is  faid, 
is  the  marriage  bed  of  James  VI.  and  his  queen  :  it  is 
Hill  entire,  and  ufed  by  ftraneers  who  lodge  here.  This 
place  is  noted  for  a  manufactory  of  figured  linen  cloth 
called  diaper.  The  town  gave  title  of  earl  to  a  baro¬ 
net  of  the  Seton  family,  which  was  forfeited  in  the  year 
1690. 

DUMFRIES,  a  county  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland, 
comprehending  the  (hire  of  Nithfdale,  the  dewarty  of 
Annandale,  and  the  lordfhip  of  EIkdale,  extends  in 
length  *rom  north-wed  to  fouth-eatl  about  60  miles, 
and  is  about  30  miles  in  breadth  where  broaded.  It 
is  nounded  on  the  fouth-wed  by  Galloway  and  part  of 
Kvle  •,  on  the  north-ead  by  the  counties  of  Roxburgh, 
Selkirk,  and  Peebles*,  on  the  north-weft  by  Clydef- 
dalc  ;  and  on  the  fouth-eaft  by  Solway  Frith  and  the 
marches  between  Scotland  and  England.  A  great 
part  of  the  country  is  mountainous  and  overfpread  with 
heath,  wTell  flocked  with  game  of  all  kinds  :  but  the 
valleys,  through  which  the  Efk,  the  Annan,  the  Nith, 
and  other  fmaller  rivers  run,  are  extremely  pleafant  *, 
and  fome  of  them  well  cultivated  and  very  fertile,  and 
produce  oats,  barley,  and  wheat  in  abundance,  both 
for  maintaining  the  inhabitants  and  for  exportation  , 
while  the  mountainous  parts  afford  pafture  for  innu¬ 
merable  docks  of  (beep  and  herds  of  black  cattle,  many 
thoulands  of  w'hich  are  annually  exported  to  England. 
In  the  valkys  are  feveral  natural  woods,  and  fome  cx- 
tenfive  plantations  of  d  fferent  kinds  of  timber.  In 
the  d-vifion  called  Nithfdale.  are  the  rich  lead  mines  of 
Wanlockhead,  the  coal  mines  of  Sanquhar  and  Cairn- 
burn,  the  inexhauftible  lime  quarries  of  Clofeburn  and 
B  rpg,  and  freeftone  in  almoft  every  parifti.  Annan¬ 
dale  has  the  rich  lime  quarries  of  Kellhead  and  Corn- 
long, n,  with  olenty  of  freeftone  near  the  town*  of  An¬ 
nan  and  Lochmaben  :  and  in  the  lower  part  of  Efkdale 
are  limeftone  and  coal  in  abundance. 


The  following  is  a  view  of  the  population  of  this  Dumfries, 
county,  with  the  number  of  fouls  in  each  parifti,  taken  v~ 
at  two  different  periods,  and  extracted  from  the  Statif- 
tical  Hiftory  of  Scotland. 


Parijhes. 

I  Annan 
Applegirth 
Caerlaverock 
Cannobie 
5  Clofeburn 
Cummertrees 
Dalton 
Doinock 
Dry  fd  ale 
10  Dumfries 
Dunfcore 
Durrifdeer 
EIkdalemuir 
Ewes 

15  Glencairn 
Gratney 
Hoddam 
Holywood 
Hutton 
20  Tohnfton 
Keir 

Kirkconnell 

Kirkmalioe 

Kirkmichael 

25  Kirkpatrick  Fleming 
Kirkpatrick  Juxta 
Langholm 
Lochmaben 
Middlebie 
30  Moffat 
Morton 
Moufewald 
Penpont 
Ruthwell 
35  St  Mungo  * 

Sanquhar 
Tinwald 
Torthorw’ald 
Tundergarth 
40  Tynron 
Wamphray 
42  Wefterkirk 


Population 

Population  in 

in  1755- 

1790 — 1798. 

1498 

25r° 

897 

741 

784 

955 

1 733 

2725 

999 

1490 

631 

ic  56 

451 

615 

716 

738 

IO97 

1600 

45 1 7 

5600 

651 

IG>33 

1019 

1031 

675 

619 

392 

32° 

1794 

1700 

1051 

1810 

1393 

1198 

596 

736 

993 

583 

494 

565 

495 

520 

899 

1000 

1098 

1200 

894 

950 

1147 

1542 

794 

617 

1833 

2582 

1395 

3000 

991 

1404 

1612 

1600 

435 

908 

553 

628 

838 

800 

599 

1061 

481 

640 

1998 

2600 

795 

850 

584 

660 

625 

5 10 

464 

5°° 

458 

487 

544 

(>55 

41>9*3 

52,329 

41  >913 

Increafe,  10,416 

Dumfries,  the  capital  of  the  above  mentioned 
county,  a  handfome  town,  fituated  on  a  ridge  or  rifing 
ground  on  the  north-eaft  fide  of  the  river  Nith,  about 
10  miles  above  where  it  falls  into  Solway  Frith,  in  N. 
Lat.  5  9.  8.  30.  Long.  W.  of  Greenwich  Obfcrvatory, 
3.  56.  Its  ancient  name,  it  is  faid  by  fome  of  the 
Scotch  hiftorians,  was  Cotiac ;  but  on  what  authority 
we  cannot  tell.  Its  prefent  name  appears  to  have  been 
detived  partly  from  its  fituation,  and  partly  from  the 
monaftery  of  Gray  Friars  that  formally  Rood  near  the 

head 
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Bu  rn  fries.  head  of  the  dreet  called  the  Friar  lie  final,  the  kitchen  his 
Qf  whJch  is  all  that  now  remains  *,  being  only  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  Drum  friars ,  or  u  the  eminence  of  the  fiiary 
and  accordingly,  till  within  thefe  40  or  50  years,  it 
was  always  fpelt  Drumfries ,  and  not  Dumfries ,  as  it  is 
now  for  the  fake  of  greater  loftnefs.  Befides  the  plea- 
fantnefs  of  its  fituation  on  the  fide  of  a  beautiful  wind¬ 
ing  river,  it  is  furrounded  on  all  fides  with  one  of  the 
fineft  and  bed  cultivated  fhcets  of  dale  country  that* 
one  can  anywhere  meet  with,  and  the  profped  from  it 
terminated,  at  the  didance  of  a  few  miles,  by  a  conti¬ 
nued  chain  of  hills,  forming  altogether  one  of  the 
grandeft  natural  amphitheatres  perhaps  in  Britain. 
There  was  anciently  a  ftrong  cadle  at  the  fouth  end  of 
the  town  belonging  to  the  Cummings,  lords  of  Bade- 
noch,  of  which  there  are  now  no  remains.  Another 
cattle  was  afterwards  built  at  the  north-weft  end,  which 
was  taken  down  about  76  years  ago.  On  the  north  - 
eaft  fide  of  it,  at  fome  little  diftance,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
chapel  built  by  King  Robert  Bruce,  and  endowed  for 
a  number  of  priefts  to  fay  mafs  for  the  repofe  of  the  foul 
of  Sir  Chriftopher  Seaton  his  brother-in-law,  who  was 
taken  prifoner  by  Edward  I.  at  Loch  Urr,  and  hang¬ 
ed  at  this  place.  It  is  now  only  employed  as  a  bury- 
iug-place  for  fuicides.  It  is  not  certain  at  what  pe¬ 
riod  Dumfries  was  erefted  into  a  royal  borough  ;  but 
it  mutt  have  been  before  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  as  a  grave-ftone  was  difcovered  fome  time  ago 
bearing  the  date  of  1079,  and  mentioning  the  perfon 
buried  under  it  to  have  been  a  merchant  and  burgefs 
of  the  town  ;  and  that  it  was  a  place  of  confequence  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  evident 
from  tliis  circumftance,  that  Edward  11.  called  the 
c  dates  of  Scotland  to  meet  there  in  the  year  1307.  In 
the  above-mentioned  monaftery  too,  King  Robert  Bruce 
killed  his  rival  Cumming  lord  of  Badenoch,  with  the 
aftiftance  of  James  Liridfay  and  Roger  Kirkpatrick,  on 
the  5th  of  February  1305.  As  to  the  prefent  date  of 
the  town,  the  houfes  are  well  built  and  commodious, 
the  ftreets  fpacious,  open,  and  neatly  paved.  It  has 
two  very  elegant  churches,  an  Epifcopal  chapel  with  a 
fine  little  organ,  befides  three  meeting  houfes  belong¬ 
ing  to  different  deferiptions  of  fe£laries  \  a  tolbooth  , 
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a  council  chamber  5  a  trades  hall  5  a  meal  market  *,  a 
ftrong  prifon  ;  a  correftion  houfe  5  a  large  hofpital  5 
an  infirmary,  with  apartments  for  infane  patients  \  a 
narrow  bridge  of  nine  aiches  over  the  river,  faid  to  have 
been  built  by  one  of  the  three  daughters  and  co- 
heirelfes  of  Alan  Lord  Galloway.  A  large  village, 
called  the  Bridge-end,  Hands  on  the  oppofite  fide,  and 
is  within  the  fte warty  of  Kircudbright.  The  affizes  for 
the  county,  and  for  the  (hire  of  Galloway  and  ftewar- 
ty  of  Kircudbright,  are  held  in  the  town  twice  a- 
year.  It  is  alfo  the  place  for  holding  the  dieriff  and 
commiffary  courts,  the  quarter-fefTions  of  the  peace, 
and  the  courts  of  the  commiftioners  of  fupply.  It  is 
governed  by  a  provoft,  three  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild, 
and  a  town  council,  compofed  of  merchants  and  tile 
convener  and  deacons  of  the  incorporated  trades,  of 
which  there  are  feven,  viz.  fquare-men,  fmiths,  wea¬ 
vers,  tailors,  fhoemakers,  fkinners,  and  butchers ;  all 
of  whom  are  chofen  into  their  refpe<5Iive  offices  at  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  annually.  The  trades  got  from  King  James 
VI.  in  one  of  his  journeys  to  England,  a  fmall  filver 
tube,  like  a  piftol  barrel,  called  the  fiver  gun,  with 
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royal  licenfe  to  (hoot  for  it  every  year.  At  that 
feftival  they  all  appear  in  arms,  and  march  out  of  the 
town  under  their  refpeclive  colours,  to  fome  conveni¬ 
ent  place,  where  they  ttioot  at  a  mark  •,  and  the  per¬ 
fon  that  hits  or  fhoots  neared  to  it,  returns  to  town* 
marching  at  the  convener’s  right  hand,  with  the  filver 
gun  tied  to  his  hat  with  ribbons  ;  after  which  they 
conclude  the  day  with  a  focial  entertainment.  The 
town  has  a  weekly  market  on  Wednefday,  with  two 
annual  fairs,  the  firft  on  the  Wednefday  on  or  next  al¬ 
ter  the  13th  of  February,  and  the  other  on  the  Wed¬ 
nefday  on  or  next  after  the  25th  of  September.  At 
th^fe  .fairs  vaft  numbers  of  horles  and  black  cattle  are 
fold  *,  and  no  town  in  Scotland  is  better  provided  with 
all  forts  of  butcher  meat  in  their  feafon.  But  though 
well  fituated  for  fuel  at  a  cheap  rate,  it  has  only  two 
manufactures,  one  for  dockings  and  the  other  for  cot¬ 
tons  5  but  the  latter  only  in  its  infancy.  Its  foreign 
trade  for  many  years  has  only  confided  in  timber,  iron, 
and  other  articles  for  home  confumption.  It  gives  the 
title  of  earl  to  the  chief  of  the  family  of  Crichton  \  and 
is  the  feat  of  a  prefbytery  and  provincial  fynod.  It  con¬ 
tains  about  6000  inhabitants. 

DUMONT,  Francis,  a  Frenchman  ;  compiler  of 
a  general  collection  of  treaties  of  commerce,  alliance, 
and  peace,  between  the  powers  of  Europe.  This  col¬ 
lection,  with  Barbeyrac’s,  containing  the  treaties  B.  C. 
makes  16  vols  folio,  very  ufeful  for  hiftorical  writers. 
Dumont  retired  to  Holland  in  1720.  The  time  of  his 
death  is  uncertain. 

DUMOS^E  (from  dumus,  “  a  bufh),”  an  order  of 
plants  in  the  Fragmenta  rnethodi  naturalis  of  Linnaeus, 
containing  the  following  genera,  viz.  Viburnum,  Finns, 
Opulus,  Sambucus,  Rondeletia ,  Bellonia ,  Cafine,  Ilex, 
Fornax ,  £cc. 

DUN,  or  Burgh,  the  name  of  an  ancient  fpecies 
of  buildings,  of  a  circular  form,  common  in  the  Ork¬ 
ney  and  Shetland  ifiands,  the  Hebrides,  and  northern 
parts  of  Scotland.  The  latter  term  points  out  the 
founders,  who  at  the  fame  time  bettowed  on  them  their 
natal  name  of  borg ,  44  a  defence  or  cattle,”  a  Sueo-Go- 
thic  word  j  and  the  Highlanders  univerfally  apply  to 
thefe  places  the  Celtic  name  dun,  fignifying  .1  hill  de¬ 
fended  by  a  tower,  which  plainly  points  out  their  ufe. 
They  are  confined  to  the  countries  once  fubjedl  to  the 
crown  of  Norway.  With  few  exceptions,  they  are 
built  within  fight  of  the  fea,  and  one  or  more  within 
fight  of  the  other  *,  fo  that  on  a  fignal  by  fire,  by  flag, 
or  by  trumpet,  they  could  give  notice  of  approaching 
danger,  and  yield  a  mutual  fuccour.  In  the  Shetland 
and  Orkney  ifiands,  they  are  mod  frequently  called 
wart  or  ward  bills,  which  (hows  that  they  were  gar- 
rifoned.  They  had  their  wardmadher,  or  watchman, 
a  fort  of  centinel,  who  dood  on  the  top,  and  chal¬ 
lenged  all  who  came  in  fight.  The  gackman  was  an 
officer  of  the  fame  kind,  who  not  only  was  On  the 
watch  againft  furprife,  but  was  to  give  notice  if  he 
faw  any  drips  in  dittrefs.  He  was  allowed  a  large  horn 
of  generous  liquor,  which  he  had  always  by  him,  to 
keep  up  his  fpirits.  Along  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
fhores,  they  almoft  form  a  chain  *,  and  by  that  means 
not  only  kept  the  natives  in  fubjedlion,  but  were  fi¬ 
tuated  commodioufly  for  covering  the  landing  of  their 
countrymen,  who  were  perpetually  roving  on  piratical 
expeditions.  Thefe  towers  wei.e  even  made  ufe  of  as 
3  B  date 
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IDunbar,  ft  ate  prifons  ,  for  vve  learn  from  Torfseus,  that  after 
Dunbarton.  Sueno  had  furprifed  Paul,  count  of  Caithnefs,  he 'car- 
*  v  '  *  ried  him  into  Sutherland,  and  confined  him  there  in  a 
Norwegian  tower.  Out  of  our  own  kingdom,  no  build¬ 
ings  fimilar  to  thefe  are  to  be  found,  except  in  Scandi¬ 
navia.  On  the  mountain  Swalberg  in  Norway  is  one  *, 
the  Stir-bifkop,  at  Upfal  in  Sweden,  is  another  ;  and 
Umfeborg,  in  the  fame  kingdom,  is  a  third. 

Thefe  towers  vary  in  their  inner  ftruftuie  \  but  ex¬ 
ternally  are  univerfally  the  fame  5  yet  fome  have  an 
addition  of  ftrength  on  the  outfide.  The  burgh  of 
Culfwick  in  Shetland,  notwithilanding  it  is  built  on 
the  top  of  a  hill,  is  furrounded  with  a  dry  ditch  13 
feet  broad  *,  that  of  Snaburgh  in  Unft,  has  both  a  wet 
and  a  dry  ditch  *,  the  firft  cut,  with  great  labour, 
through  the  live  rock.  The  burgh  of  Moura  is  fur- 
rounded  by  a  wall,  now  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ftones, 
and  the  infide  is  cylindrical,  not  taper,  as  is  ufual  with 
others.  The  burgh  of  Hogs&er,  upon  an  ifle  in  a 
loch  of  the  fame  name,  has  alfo  its  addition  of  a  wall ; 
a  peculiarity  in  a  caufdway,  to  join  it  to  the  main  land, 
and  a  fingular  internal  ftruClure.  Numbers  of  little 
^burghs,  with  fingle  cells,  are  fcattered  about  thefe 
iflands,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  greater  \  and 
which  probably  were  built  by  the  poorer  fort  of  people, 
in  order  to  enjoy  tlieir  proteftion.  A  multitude  of 
places  in  thefe  iflands  have  the  addition  of  burgh  to 
their  names,  notwithfianding  there  is  not  a  veflige  of  a 
tower  near  them  ;  the  materials  having  long  fince  been 
carried  away,  and  applied  to  various  ufes. 

DUNBAR,  a  royal  borough  of  Scotland,  in  the 
(hire  of  Eaft  Lothian,  once  remarkable  for  a  ftrong 
caflle,  the  key  of  Scotland  from  the  eafl,  and  which 
gave  (belter  to  Edward  II.  of  England  in  his  flight 
from  Bannockburn,  but  of  which  fcaice  a  veflige  now 
remains.  Here  are  ftill  preferved  fome  of  the  Scotifli 
pikes,  fix  ells  long,  and  formed  both  for  offence  and 
defence.  This  town  has  now  a  tolerable  trade  in  the 
fiflieries,  and  is  remarkable  for  making  good  malt. 
Dunbar  has  given  titles  of  honour  to  different  families, 
who  are  all  now  cxtinCL 

DUNBARTON,  the  county  town  of  Lenox  or 
Dunbarton  (hire,  in  Scotland,  fituated  in  W.  Long. 
4.  32.  N.  Lat.  56.  30.  is  a  royal  borough,  and  one  of 
the  moft  ancient  towns  of  Scotland.  It  is  faid  to  have 
been  once  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the  Britons, 
eflabliflied  in  the  vale  of  the  Clyde,  and  to  have  been 
one  of  the  feats  of  Fingal,  called  in  the  poems  of  Of- 
fian,  the  tower  of  Balcluth a.  Alcluid  was  indeed  the 
name  of  this  ancient  capital  of  the  Strathclydenfes  }  but 
whether  it  was  fituated  on  the  feat  of  the  prefent  town, 
or  confined  within  the  precin&s  of  the  caflle,  cannot 
be  exa&ly  afeertained.  Dunbarton  is  built  upon  the 
caftern  bank  of  the  Leven,  which  almofl  encircles  it. 
The  greater  part  of  the  buildings  are  old,  and  the 
principal  flreet  has  an  air  of  decayed  grandeur.  It 
was  ere&ed  into  a  royal  borough  by  Alexander  II.  in 
the  year  1221,  and  declared  to  be  free  of  all  impofls 
and  borough  taxes  but,  notwithftanding  this  material 
advantage,  and  the  excellent  harbour  it  pofieffes,  it  is 
bv  no  means  in  a  fiourifhing  flate.  There  is  here  a 
confiderable  glafs-houfe,  which  employs  about  130 
hands  5  and  fome  idea  may  be  conceived  of  the  extent 
t>f  this  manufacture,  from  the  amount  of  the  duties  to 
government,  which  are  on  an  average  3800I.  flerling 


per  annum.  This  place  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  Dunbarton^ 
for  manufactures,  both  on  account  of  its  fituation  on  Dui^.arr^on" 
the  Clyde,  and  from  its  being  well  fupplied  with  fuel  , 

at  a  cheap  rate.  Dunbarton  anciently  gave  title  of 
earl  to  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Douglas.  It  contains 
about  1900  inhabitants.  The  parifh  is  nearly  circular, 
having  a  diameter  of  about  two  and  a  half  miles  :  the 
furface  r$  flat,  and  the  foil  fertile,  but  fhallow,  inclin¬ 
ing  to  gravel.  The  Clyde  waflies  it  on  the  fouth,  and 
the  Leven  on  the  wefl,  both  of  wdfich  contain  ex¬ 
cellent  trout  and  falmon.  The  caflle  of  Dunbarton 
lies  at  a  fmall  diflance  from  the  town,  on  the  point  of 
land  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Clyde  and  Leven  5 
it  is  fituated  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  which  prefents  a 
pi&urefque  objeeff  :  the  rock  divides  about  the  middle, 
and  forms  two  lummits  :  the  fides  are  craggy,  and  the 
buildings  upon  it,  though  not  of  themfelves  beautiful, 
have  a  good  effeCt,  and,  as  Mr  Gilpin  obferves  41  ferve 
to  give  it  an  air  of  confequence.”  The  fortrefs  is  en¬ 
tered  by  a  gate  at  the  bottom  5  and  within  the  rampart, 
which  defends  the  entrance,  is  the  guard-houfe,  and 
lodgings  for  the  officers  \  from  hence  the  afeent  is  by 
a  long  flight  of  Acne  flops  to  the  part  where  the  rock 
divides  :  here  is  a  ftrong  battery,  barracks  for  the  gar- 
rifon,  and  a  refeivoir  always  filled  with  water  \  above 
thefe,  on  the  lower  fummit,  are  feveral  batteries,  which 
command  a  moft  exterifive  range.  According  to  Pen¬ 
nant,  the  Britons,  in  very  early  times,  made  this  rock 
a  fortrefs,  it  being  ufual  for  them,  after  the  departure 
of  the  Romans,  to  retire  to  the  tops  of  craggy  inac- 
cefiible  mountains,  to  forefts,  and  to  rocks  on  the  fides 
of  rivers,  or  the  fhores  of  the  fea.  Boethius,  however, 
affeits,  that  it  w^as  poffeffed  by  the  Caledonians  long 
before  the  Britons,  and  that  it  refilled  all  the  efforts 
of  Agticola  to  reduce  it.  The  venerable  Bede  informs 
us,  that  it  was  the  ftrongeft  fortification  in  the  king¬ 
dom  in  his  time,  and  deemed  almofl  impregnable  *,  it 
was  reduced  by  famine  in  the  year  756,  by  Egbert 
king  of  Northumberland,  and  taken  by  efcalade  in  the 
year  1551.  The  rock  feems  to  have  been  anciently  a 
volcano  :  the  fides  are  compofed  of  rude  bafaltic  co¬ 
lumns,  of  which  huge  maffes  have  been  broken  off, 
and  fallen  to  the  bottom,  by  the  injuries  of  time.  Ma¬ 
ny  parts  of  the  lock  are  ftrongly  magnetic,  caufing 
the  compafs  to  vary  at  a  confiderable  diflance:  this 
circumftance  was  long  fince  noticed  by  Buchannan, 

(Scot.  Hi  ft.  lib.  xx.  left.  28.)  As  the  caflle  of  Dun¬ 
barton  commands  the  navigation  of  the  Clyde,  and  is 
the  key  of  the  weflern  Highlands,  the  fortifications 
are  generally  kept  in  repair.  It  is  garrifoned  by  a  go¬ 
vernor,  lieutenant-governor,  a  fort-major,  fubaltern  of¬ 
ficers,  and  a  company  of  invalids.  The  government  is 
faid  to  be  worth  7 col.  per  annum. 

DUNBARTONSHIRE,  or,  as  it  was  anciently 
called,  the  (hire  of  Lennox ,  extends  in  length  about 
40  miles,  and  in  breadth  abcut  23.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Argyllfhire  }  on  the  eaft  by  the  counties 
of  Perth  and  Stirling  *,  on  the  fouth  by  the  river  Clyde, 
and  part  of  Lanarkflrire  *,  and  on  the  w?eft  by  an  arm 
of  the  fea,  called  Loch  Long.  The  greater  part  of  the 
county  is  covered  with  heathy  hills,  which  are  now 
affuming  a  more  luxuriant  appearance,  fince  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  fheep.  Many  of  the  mountains  are  elevated 
to  a  great  height,  Benlomond  meafuring  3158  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  fea.  The  ridge,  of  which  Ben- 

lomond 
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©unbarton-lomotid  Is  a  part,  is  the  beginning  of  that  extenfive 
fhire  ridge  which  erodes  the  country  from  this  place  to  the 

Pun  combe  eaft  coaft  at  Aberdeen,  called  the  Grampians.  The 
lower  grounds,'  which  lie  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Lo¬ 
mond,  the  river  Clyde  and  the  Leven,  are  not  fo  fer¬ 
tile  as  the  correfponding  parts  of  fome  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  counties  ;  notwithftanding  which,  it  is  agree¬ 
ably  diverfified,  and  well  inhabited.  The  banks  of  the 
Leven,  in  particular,  are  covered  with  numerous 
bleachfields,  printfields,  and  cotton-works,  giving  em¬ 
ployment  to  thoufands  \  while  the  villages  erefled  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  workmen,  the  hamlets,  and 
elegant  feats,  cannot  fail  to  imprefs  the  mind  with  high 
ideas  of  the  wealth,  the  indullry,  the  public  fpirit,  and 
the  happinefs  of  the  inhabitants.  Agriculture  in  this 
county  has  been  rather  neglected,  and  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  it  till  within  thefe  few’  years  5  but  the 
public  fpirit  has  of  late  been  roufed  to  this  mod  ufeful 
and  important  occupation  ;  and  the  county  of  Dunbar¬ 
ton,  which  is  capable  of  much  improvement,  is  faft  ad¬ 
vancing  in  agricultural  progrefs.  The  farmers  here, 
indeed,  poffefs  numerous  advantages  :  being  near  a  fea- 
port  town,  where  every  article  bears  the  higheft  price, 
they  find  a  ready  market  for  their  corn  •,  and  the  nu¬ 
merous  inhabitants  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  re¬ 
quire  fupplies  of  other  neceflaries  from  the  farmer.  Up¬ 
wards  of  12,000  acres  are  covered  with  natural  wood, 
and  there  are  many  fine  lakes  or  lochs,  of  which  Loch 
Lomond  is  the  chief.  Dun  barton  (hi  re  contains  one 
royal  borough,  Dunbarton,  feveral  thriving  manufac¬ 
turing  villages  \  and  is  divided  into  1 2  parilhes,  con¬ 
taining  in  all  18,408  inhabitants. 


Population  of  this  County  at  two  different  periods ,  from 
Statifl .  Hi/!,  of  Scotland. 


Parijhes . 

Population 
in  1 75S« 

Population  in 
1790—1798. 

1  Arroquhar 

466 

379 

Bonhill 

901 

2310 

Card  rofs 

795 

2194 

Cumbernauld 

23°3 

1600 

5-Dunbarton 

1480 

2003 

Kilmaronock 

ll93 

820 

Kilpatrick,  New 
Kilpatrick,  Old 

1390 

1700 

1281 

2452 

Kirkintilloch 

1696 

2639 

10  Lufs 

978 

9 1 7 

Rofeneath 

521 

394 

12  Row 

8  S3 

1000 

13.857 

18,408 

*3.857 

Increafe 

455 1 

DUNGANNON,  a  fort  in  the  county  of  Wexford, 
$md  province  of  Leinfter,  in  Ireland,  feated  on  the  ri¬ 
ver  Rofs.  It  commands  the  river,  infomuch  that  no 
Yhip  can  pafs  to  Waterford  or  Rofs  without  its  permif- 
fion.  Here  are  barracks  for  three  companies  of  foot. 
W.  Long.  6.  30.  N.  Lat.  52.  jo. 

DUNCARDS,  Dunkers,  or  Tankers.  See  Tun- 

>ERS. 

DUNCOMBE,  William,  younger  fon  of  John 
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Duncombe,  Efq.  of  Stocks  in  Hertfordlbire,  in  1 7  22  Dundalk, 
publifiied  a  translation  of  Racine’s  Athaliah  \  which  ^unc 
was  well  received  by  the  public,  and  has  gone  through 
three  editions.  In  1724  he  was  editor  of  the  works 
of  Mr  Needier  *,  in  1735,  of  the  poems  of  his  deceafed 
brother-in-law  Mr  Hughes,  2  vols  J2rrio  j  in  1737, 
of  the  mifcellanies  of  his  younger  brother  Mr  Jabez 
Hughes,  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow,  in  one  volume 
8  vo  ;  and  in  174 5,  of  the  works  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Sa¬ 
muel  Say,  in  one  volume  4to.  In  1726  he  married 
the  only  filler  of  John  Hughes,  Efq.  whom  he  long 
furvived.  In  1734  his  tragedy  of  Lucius  Junius  Bru¬ 
tus  was  a£fed  at  Drury  Lane  theatre.  It  was  publifii¬ 
ed  in  1735,  and  again  in  1747.  The  works  of  Ho¬ 
race,  in  Englilh  verfe,  by  ieveral  hands,  were  pub¬ 
lifiied  by  him  in  two  vols  8vo,  with  notes,  &c.  in  1 757. 

A  fecond  edition,  in  4  vols  i2mo,  with  many  imita¬ 
tions,  was  publifiied  in  1762.  In  1763  he  colle£lcd 
and  republilhed  “  Seven  fermons  by  Archbilhop  Her¬ 
ring,  on  public  occafions,  with  a  biographical  preface.11 
He  died  Feb.  26.  1769,  aged  80. 

DUNDALK,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Louth,  about  40  miles  from  Dublin.  It  is  a  large, 
ancient,  and  thriving  town,  writh  a  wide  ftreet,  near  a 
mile  long,  and  a  very  fine  market-houfe,  near  the  en¬ 
trance  from  Dublin.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  it 
was  a  royal  city,  and  the  lafl  we  read  of  where  a  mo¬ 
narch  of  all  Ireland  was  actually  crowned  and  refided. 

It  was  formerly  very  ftrong,  and  had  many  towers  and 
fmall  cafiles  in  it.  It  is  very  advantageoufiy  fituated 
for  a  mod  extenfive  inland  trade,  and  the  port  is  very 
fafe  for  (hipping.  The  bay  has  good  moorings  at  all 
times,  in  four  to  upwards  of  eight  fathoms  water,  with 
very  good  land-marks,  either  for  bringing  up  to,  or 
making  the  harbour  ■,  and  in  eroding  the  bar  at  high 
water,  or  ordinary  neap  tides,  there  is  from  15  to  18 
feet  water.  The  only  cambric  manufacture  in  Ireland 
is  carried  on  in  this  town. 

DUNDEE,  a  parliament  town  of  Scotland,  in  the 
{hire  of  Forfar  or  Angus,  is  feated  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  river  Tay,  about  12  meafured  miles  from  its 
mouth,  40  meafured  miles  north  of  Edinburgh,  and 
22  eaft  from  Perth,  in  W.  Long.  2.  48.  N.  Lat.  56. 

26.  Its  fituation  for  commerce  is  very  advantageous. 

Trading  vefiels  of  the  largeft  burden  can  get  into  the 
harbour  ;  and  on  the  quay  there  are  three  very  conve¬ 
nient  and  handfome  warehoufes  built  in  1756,  as  well 
as  good  room  for  fliipbuilding,  which  is  carried  on  to 
a  large  extent.  The  houfes  are  built  of  ftone,  gene¬ 
rally  three  or  four  ftories  high.  The  market-place  or 
high  ftreet  in  the  middle  of  the  town  is  a  very  fpacious 
oblong  fquare,  360  feet  long  and  ico  feet  broad  $ 
from  whence  branch  out  the  four  principal  fireets, 
which  with  a  number  of  leficr  ones  are  all  paved  in  the 
belt  manner.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  market-place 
ftands  the  townhoufe,  an  elegant  ftruclure,  with  a  very 
handfome  front,  piazzas  below,  and  a  neat  fpire  over  it 
140  feet  high.  This  building  was  finiflied  in  the  year 
1734,  and  contains  the  guildhall,  the  court-room,  a 
very  neat  mafon  lodge,  the  bank,  vaulted  repofitories 
for  the  records,  and  the  common  prifon,  which  is  in 
the  upper  ftory,  and  does  honour  to  the  tafte  and  hu-  % 
inanity  of  the  magiftrates,  under  whofe  aufpices  it  was 
conftru&ed,  being  well  aired  commodious  rooms,  at 
the  fame  time  very  ftrong  and  fecure*  Each  prifon  is 
3  B  2  20 
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20  feet  by  12,  and  7-*-  feet  high,  well  arched  above 
and  below. 

The  meal  market  and  fhambles,  which  were  former¬ 
ly  on  the  high  ftreet,  arid  eiteemed  a  nuifance,  were 
removed  fome  years  ago  ;  and  in  the  place  of  the  fham¬ 
bles  there  is  now  erected  by  the  incorporated  trades, 
on  the  eaft  end  of  the  above  large  fquare,  a  grand  build¬ 
ing,  wTith  a  large  and  elegant  cupola  :  in  the  ground 
flat  of  which  is  a  very  neat  coffee  room,  and  feveral 
merchants  (hops  ;  and  in  the  upper  (lories  public  rooms 
for  each  trade,  and  a  common  hall  occalionally  ufed 
as  a  theatre.  This  hall  is  50  feet  long,  30  feet  broad, 
and  25  feet  high  ;  having  its  front  to  the  fquare  deco¬ 
rated  with  Ionic  columns. 

The  opulence  of  the  corporations,  nine  in  number, 
may  be  inferred  from  this,  that  they  had,  along  with 
the  kirk  feffion,  but  very  lately  finilhed  a  mod  elegant 
church  when  they  fet  about  building  the  hall.  'Ibis 
church,  which  is  called  S\  Andrew's  Church ,  (lands  on 
a  riling  ground  a  little  north  from  the  Cowgate  (Ireet  ; 
and  has  an  elegant  fpire  130  feet  high,  with  a  peal  of 
bells  much  admired.  There  is  a  neat  entry  to  the 
church  by  a  broad  gravel  walk,  with  graft  plots  on 
every  fide  ;  and  the  whole  policies  around  it  are  laid 
out  with  excellent  tafte,  and  in  a  fuperb  ftyle,  as  com¬ 
plete  and  well  executed  as  any  in  Scotland. 

Dundee,  befide  St  Andrew’s  church,  has  four  o- 
ther  churches,  and  five  minifters  on  the  legal  eflablifh- 
ment.  The  old  church,  in  which  were  originally  four 
places  of  worfhip,  when  entire,  had  been  a  very  mag¬ 
nificent  building,  with  a  large  fquare  Gothic  tower  or 
lleeple  1  86  feet  high,  on  the  weft  end  of  the  church.  This 
building  was  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  erecled  by  David 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother  to  William  I.  of  Scot¬ 
land  (furnamed  the  Lion),  and  was  dedicated  to  the 
virgin  Mary.  This  he  did  on  his  return  from  the  third 
crufade  (in  which  with  500  of  his  countrymen  he  had 
accompanied  Richard  I.  of  England)  anno  1189,  in  gra¬ 
titude  for  his  deliverance  from  feveral  imminent  dan¬ 
gers,  and  particularly  from  fhipwreck,  by  which  he 
had  nearly  periihed  when  in  fight  of  this  town.  At  the 
fame  time  he  changed  the  name  of  the  town  from  Al - 
JeBum  to  Dei  Donum ,  whence  its  prefent name  is  thought 
by  many  to  be  derived  ;  while  others  maintain  that  its 
name  was  Duntay,  or  “  the  bill  of  Tay.”  The  word 
AlleBum  in  the  Gaelic  fignifies  u  beautiful,”  and  har¬ 
monizes  very  well  with  the  Scripture  fenfe  of  the  hill 
of  God.  The  word  Duntay  has  the  very  fame  fignifi- 
cation,  “  the  Hill  of  God  and  both  agree  with  the 
delightful  fituation  of  Dundee,  and  unite  in  giving  it 
with  propriety  the  name  of  Bonny  Dundee ,  The  bill 
rifes  on  the  north  of  the  town  to  a  great  height,  and 
is  called  The  Law  of  Dundee  ;  law  being  a  Saxon  word 
for  a  round  hill  fuch  as  it  is.  On  its  top  there  are  evi¬ 
dently  the  remains  of  a  camp,  faid  to  have  been  firft 
creeled  by  Edward  I.  of  England,  and  laftly  repaired 
by  General  Monk.  Where  the  meal  market  flood  is 
now  ere&ed  an  elegant  Epifcopal  meetirtg'-houfe,  with 
handfome  fhops  below. 

Dundee  had  an  old  caftle  which  was  demolifhed  by 
the  famous  Scots  governor  Sir  William  Wallace,  who 
was  educated  in  this  town.  The  caftle  had  proved 
very  ufeful  to  Edward  I.  when  he  put  a  garrifon  into 
it  to  awe  the  inhabitants  ;  but  Wallace  getting  pof- 
feffion,  ordered  it  to  be  deftroyed,  left  it  (hould  again 
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fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh.  This  treatment  fo  Dundee, 
exafperated  Edward/ that,  taking  the  towm  by  ftorm,  1  ■ 

he  fet  fire  to  the  churches  ;  and  a  number  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  having  taken  fandluary  there  with  their  moft 
valuable  efte£ls,  were  all  burnt  along  with  them.  At 
that  time  he  burnt  alfo  a  great  part  of  the  town.  The 
defolation  be  brought  on  the  church  has  continued  ever 
fince,  till  the  year  1787,  when  a  noble  edifice  began 
to  be  built  on  the  fite  of  the  one  that  was  burnt  down, 
and  is  now  finifhing  ;  in  which  the  ancient  Gothic  of 
the  outfide  is  excellently  united  with  internal  modern 
architedlure,  making  one  of  the  largeft  and  neateft 
churches  in  the  kingdom,  and  again  completing  the 
fupeib  fuperftrudlure  as  eredled  at  fiift  by  the  earl  of 
Huntingdon. 

This  town  fuffered  greatly  laft  century  during  the 
troubles  of  Charles  II.  and  the  ufurpation  of  Oliver 
Cromwell;  being  fometimes  under  the  command  of 
one  party,  and  at  others  in  the  mercy  of  another.  In 
1645  t^ie  marquis  of  Montrofe  took  it  by  ftorm  ;  and 
in  1651,  under  the  command  of  its  provofl  Major  Ge¬ 
neral  Lumfdcn,  it  vigoroufly  oppefed.  General  Monk, 
who  carried  it  by  ftorm  the  id  of  September,  and  put 
all  in  arms  to  the  (word'  And  fo  great  were  the  riches 
of  Dundee,  all  the  neighbouring  gentleman  having  re¬ 
tired  to  it.  with  their  belt  effefts  as  a  place*  of  fafiety, 
that  every  private  foldier  in  General  Monk’s  army  had 
near  60I.  fterling  to  his  (hare  cf  the  plunder  ;  there 
being  above  60  merchant  veffels  in  the  harbour  at  that 
time,  and  the  like  number  of  veffels  failed  for  England 
loaded  vvith  the  fpoils  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants. 

By  thefe  and  other  invasions,  the  whole  ancient  records 
of  the  town  were  deftroyed,  except  a  deed  of  Queen 
Mary,  ftgned  by  herfelf,  conferring  the  prefent  bury- 
ing  giound  ;  and  fome  charters  of  the  Charles’s,  con¬ 
firming  the  ancient  rights  and  privileges  as  difponed 
by  the  Alexanders  and  other  kings  of  Scotland. 

This  burying  ground  is  the  cnlv  place  in  Scotland 
we  know  of  called  The  Hof]  a  Dutch  word  bearing-all 
the  fenfes  of  the  Englifh  word  court,  having  been  for¬ 
merly  the  burying-ground  of  one  of  the  marry  religious 
houfes  that  wTere  in  this  town  previous  to  the  Refor¬ 
mation.  . 

Dundee  at  prefent  has  113  veflels  belonging  to  the 
poit,  of  above  8200  tons  burden,  and  near  loop  fea- 
men.  Of  thefe  veffels  four  w’ent  laft  feafon  to  Green¬ 
land,  a  trade  of  long  (landing  here.  ,  And  befide  the 
three  public  warehoufes  cn  the  (hore,  there  are  above 
twenty  large  private  warehoufes  belonging  to  the  mer¬ 
chants.  The  magiftrates  have  been  lately  and  (till  are  at 
great  expence  in  enlarging  and  fitting  up  the  harbour, 
fo  as  to  render  it  of  eafy  accefs,  fafe,  and  commodious; 
and  have  now  made  the  paffage  over  the  Tay,  where 
there  is  a  great  refort,  fo  convenient,  that  travellers 
with  their  horfes  can  get  over  at  any  time  of  tide,  and 
a  fufficient  number  of  good  boats  properly  manned  are 
always  ready.  The  river  Tay*  oppofite  Dundee  is  about 
three  miles  broad;  -and  being  (heltered  by  high  lands 
on  both  Tides,  is  a  fafe  road  for  (laps  of  the  greateft 
burden  :  the  piers  are  extenfive,  broad,  and  well  adapt¬ 
ed  for  the  purpofes  of  loading  and  difeharging  veffelj  ; 
and  wTen  the  harbour  is  completed  on  the  plan  they 
are  prefently  engaged  in,  there  will  not  be  one  fuperior 
to  it  in  Scotland.  t 

To  enable  the  town  to  repair  the  damage  done  by 
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Dundee.  Cromwell’s  army,  and  alfo  their  harbour  and  other 
public  works,  Charles  II.  granted  them  a  (mail  impoft 
of  one-fixth  of  a  penny  llerling,  for  25  years,  on  the 
pint  of  ale  brewed  or  brought  into  the  town  for  fale  ; 
which  grant  has  been  frequently  renewed  by  fubfequent 
parliaments  ;  and  the  fund  arifing  therefrom  is  mpit 
properly  bellowed  by  the  magiflrates  in  improving  the 
town,  and  making  it  more  convenient  and  healthy.  I1  or 
thefe  purpofes,  feveral  new  ftreets  have  been  made,  the 
old  ones  have  been  widened,  and  a  large  convenient  one 
at  a  conliderable  expence,  carried  down  from  the  mar¬ 
ket  place  to  join  a  fine  walk,  lhaded  very  neatly  with 
trees,  that  leads  to  the  Ihore.  This  new  ftreet  makes 
the  accefs  eafy  and  commodious,  which  was  formerly 
much  confined  and  deep. 

Till  the  year  1745,  the  town  had  only  draw  wells  ; 
but  fince  that  period  it  is  moll  amply  fupplied  from  a 
large  fine  fountain  of  excellent  water,  conveyed  through 
the  town  in  lead  pipes,  and  difcharged  by  good  wells 
at  proper  diftances.  Thefe,  with  a  fine  well  in  the 
town’s  meadows,  and  allream  of  water  that  runs  through 
the  ward  and  the  meadowy  (two  large  beautiful  greens 
on  the  north  of  the  town),  make  it  as  well  watered  as 
any  town  in  Scotland  ;  and  thefe  greens,  juft  at  hand, 
ferve  all  the  inhabitants  moll  commodioully  for  the  ne- 
ceffary  labours  of  walking  and  bleaching. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Dundee  has  increafed 
above  4000  fince  1780.  There  was  then  an  accurate 
lift  of  them  taken,  when  they  amounted  to  near  16,000; 
and  lately  they  were  reckoned  and  found  within  a  few 
of  20,000;  and  fince  the  year  1760  they  are  fully 
doubled.  Befide  the  eftablilhed  churches,  there  are 
three  Epifcopal  meeting-houfes,  two  of  Seceders,  one 
of  Methodifts,  two  of  Independents,  one  Berean,  and 
two  Anabaptifts.  One  of  the  Independents  is  of  the 
Glaftite  denomination.  Mr  John  Glafs,  from  whom 
they  take  that  name,  refided  here  ;  and  his  principles, 
though  fpread  far  and  wide,  have  always  had  the  great- 
eft  following  in  Dundee. 

The  trade  in  the  town  has  increafed  amazingly 
of  late.  Its  llaple  is  undoubtedly  the  linen  manu¬ 
facture  :  for  which  in  fummer  1788  they  imported 
from  the  Baltic  32  cargoes  of  flax,  hemp,  &:c.  (near 
30C0  tons),  befide  feveral  quantities  from  London, 
Leith,  and  other  places  ;  and  on  an  average  the  brown 
linen  (lamped  for  the  two  preceding  feafons  at  the 
liamp  office  here  amounted  to  about  four  millions  of 
yards,  in  value  about  115,000!.  fterling.  The  flax 
is  wrought  up  into  coarfe  linens,  chiefly  Ofnaburgs, 
(heetings,  foldiers  (hirtings,  &c.  which  is  fold  part¬ 
ly  bleached  (feveral  fine  large  bleachfields  being  well 
employed  in  the  neighbourhood)  and  partly  brown. 
Thefe  linens  are  fent  principally  to  London,  Glafgow, 
ar.d  Liverpool,  and  from  thence  exported.  Seven  or 
eight  vcffels  are  conftantly  employed  in  the  trade  be¬ 
tween  Dundee  and  London,  one  of  which  fails  every 
ten  or  twelve  days.  The  making  failcloth  has  been 
long  eftablifhed  here,  and  is  carried  on  to  a  good  ex¬ 
tent.  Two  rope  wrorks  have  fucceeded  well,  and  a 
buckram  work  has  alfo  been  eftablifhed  for  feveral  years. 
The  Dundee  coloured  threads  have  been  long  juftly 
efteerned,  and  give  bread  to  a  great  number  of  people  ; 
indeed  it  was  here  that. coloured  threads  firft  made  a 
figure  among  the  articles  of  trade  in  Scotland.  Their 
fugar  houfe,  a  large  undertaking,  and  tan  works,  are 
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of  eftablilhed  reputation.  There  has  been  lately  erefted 
a  large  glafs  work  at  a  great  expence,  and  a  plumbery 
and  foundery  are  alfo  now  carried  on  to  advantage. 
No  doubt  the  trade  of  the  place  has  been  greatly  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  Bank  ;  which  is  carried  forward  0:1  the 
fureft  and  moft  fteady  footing,  and  has  always  mana¬ 
ged  the  bufinefs  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  in 
fuch  a  way  as  to  keep  any  other  eftaHliftirnent  of  that 
kind  from  taking  place.  Of  late  the  cotton  manu¬ 
factory  has  been  introduced  ;  a  number  of  jennies  be¬ 
ing  employed  in  fpinning,  and  feveral  looms  in  weaving 
it.  A  large  machine  for  fpinning  ftiorts  or  backens  im- 
to  candlewick,  the  firft  of  the  kind  in  Scotland,  is 
alfo  begun  to  work  here,  and  promifes  to  do  well.  A 
fpirit  for  literature  and  education  has  greatly  prevailed 
of  late  years  in  Dundee:  for  befide  the  public  gram¬ 
mar  fchool,  which  has  an  able  te&or  and  two  good 
mailers  ;  the  public  Englifti  and  writing  fchool,  where 
are  three  very  proper  mailers;  there  is  alfo  lately  efta- 
blifhed,  and  much  encouraged,  an  academy  for  mathe¬ 
matics,  French,  Italian,  and  the  polite  arts,  with  ma¬ 
ilers  fuitable  for  the  different  branches,  and  a  large  ap¬ 
paratus  for  natural  philofophy. 

The  fal m on  filliing  in  "Fay  is  of  much  confequence  ; 
and  the  town  is  generally  well  fupplied  with  fiffi  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds,  though  like  every  other  article  of  living 
much  raifed  in  price  of  late  years.  Their  other  mar¬ 
kets  are  alfo  wrell  fupplied.  An  excellent  nurfery  at 
the  weft  end  of  the  town  has  been  much  encouraged  ; 
and  its  neighbourhood  is  now  adorned  with  many  neat 
and  elegant  villas,  (flowing  the  wealth  and  tafte  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Dundee  is  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  and  learn¬ 
ed  HeClor  Boethius,  whofe  Hiftory  of  Scotland  has 
been  long  in  much  reputation  with  many.  It,  with 
Perth,  Forfar,  St  Andrew’s,  and  Cupar,  returns  one 
member  to  the  Britifti  parliament. 

DUNFERMLINE.  See  Dumfermline. 

DUNG,  in  Hitjbandry.  See  Agriculture  Index, 

Dung -Bbd,  See  Uputa,  Ornithology  Index. 

DuNG-Mcers ,  in  Hujbandry,  places  where  foils  and 
dungs  are  mixed  and  digefted  together.  Thefe  confift 
of  pits,  prepared  at  the  bottom  with  Hone  and  clay, 
that  they  may  hold  water,  cr  the  mcifturc  of  the  dung  : 
and  ought  to  be  fo  fituated,  that  the  finks  and  drips  of 
the  houfes  and  barns  may  run  into  them.  Into  thefe  pits 
they  call  refufe,  fodder,  litter,  dung,  weeds,  &c.  where 
they  lie  and  rot  together,  till  the  farmer  have  occafion 
for  them. 

DuNG-Worms ,  a  fpecies  of  fly  worms,  of  a  ftiort  and 
fomewhat  flat  body,  found  in  great  plenty  among  cow- 
dung  in  the  months  of  September  and  Oclober. 

DUNGANNON,  the  chief  town  of  the  county  of 
Tyrone,  in  the  province  of  Ulfter  in  Ireland.  It  is 
feated  on  a  hill,  and  is  a  place  of  fome  ftrength. 

DUNGARVON,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Waterford.  It  Hands  on  a  bay  of  the  fame  name, 
has  a  commodious  harbour  for  (flips,  and  is  a  wall¬ 
ed  town,  with  a  caftle.  W.  Long.  7.  55.  N.  Lat. 
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DUNIPACE.  See  Carron. 

DUNKELD,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  (hire 
of  Perth,  feated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river  Tay, 
in  a  fituation  truly  romantic,  among  very  high 
and  almoft  inacceffible  crags,  part  naked  and  part 
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ivooded.  It  is  the  chief  market  town  of  the  Highlands, 
and  has  been  greatly  improved  with  buildings  by  the 
dukes  of  Athol. 

The  place  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  the  capital 
of  ancient  Caledonia.  About  the  dawn  of  Chriftianity, 
a  PtClifh  king  made  it  the  feat  of  religion,  by  ere&ing 
a  monadery  of  Culdees  there  ;  which  King  David  I. 
in  1130  converted  into  a  cathedral,  and  it  ranked  as 
the  fird  in  Scotland.  The  entire  (hell  of  the  cathedral 
Hill  remains,  the  ead  end  ferving  for  a  kirk,  on  the 
north  fide  of  which  is  the  burial  place  of  the  dukes  of 
Athol.  The  dyle  of  archite&ure  is  fimple  and  elegant, 
the  pillars  round.  The  monument  of  one  of  its  bifhops 
remains  on  the  fouth  aide  of  the  nave,  as  alfo  that  of 
Alexander  Stuart  earl  of  Buchan,  third  fon  of  Ro¬ 
bert  II.  called  for  his  cruelty  The  Wolf  of  Badenoch , 
who  died  1394.  The  tower  at  the  wed  end,  with  a 
fingular  crack  down  one  of  its  Tides,  adds  to  the  pi&u- 
refque  appearance  which  the  whole  makes  among  the 
venerable  pines  at  the  end  of  the  duke’s  garden.  His 
Grace’s  feat  is  a  modern  building,  and  not  large,  with 
pleafant  walks  and  plantations,  and  a  fine  cafcade  on  the 
water  of  Bran,  which  in  its  way  from  the  wedern  hills 
forms  an  adonifhing  fall  of  1  50  feet,  called  the  Rum¬ 
bling  Brig ,  from  a  narrow  bridge  made  by  the  fall  of 
two  rocks  acrofs  the  dream.  The  pencil  of  Rofa  never 
formed  a  more  horrid  icene.  The  dream  has  a  fecond 
fall,  which,  without  feeing  the  other,  would  be  deemed 
capital.  Sir  James  Galloway,  mader  of  requeds  to 
James  VI.  and  Charles  I.  was  created  Lord  Dunkeld 
1645,  whofe  grandfon  James  was  attainted  at  the  Re¬ 
volution,  and  dying  at  the  beginning  of  this  centary, 
the  title  became  extinCl. 

DUNKERS,  Dun  cards,  or  Tunkers .  See  Tun- 

KERS. 

DUNKIRK,  a  maritime  town  of  the  French  Ne¬ 
therlands,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  2.  28.  N.  Lat.  51.  10. 
and  is  the  mod  eaderly  harbour  on  the  fide  of  France 
which  is  next  to  Great  Britain. — It  was  originally  a 
mean  hamlet,  confiding  only  of  a  few  fiihermen’s 
huts  :  but  a  church  being  built  there,  it  was  from 
that,  and  from  its  Tituation,  which  is  a  fandy  emi¬ 
nence,  called  Dunkirk  ;  dun  fignifying,  in  the  old  Gal¬ 
lic  language,  a  hill ;  and  kirk  being  the  old  Flemifli 
name  for  church. 

About  the  year  960,  Baldwin  earl  of  Flanders, 
thinking  the  fituation  convenient,  enlarged  it  into  a 
kind  of  town,  and  furrounded  it  with  a  wall.  In  the 
year  1322,  Robert  of  Flanders,  who  held  it  as  an  ap¬ 
pendage,  built  a  cadle  for  its  defence  ;  which  was  after¬ 
wards  demolifhed  by  the  revolters  of  Flanders.  Robert 
of  Bar  ere&ed  a  fortification  round  it,  the  remains  of 
which  are  vifible  on  the  fide  next  the  harbour.  The 
emperor  Charles  V.  who  held  it  as  part  of  Flanders, 
built  another  cadle  to  defend  the  harbour;  but  this  was 
alfo  demolifhed  foon  afterwards.  In  1558,  the  French, 
under  Marihal  de  Thermes,  took  Dunkirk  by  dorm, 
and  almod  ruined  the  place;  the  Spaniards  recovered 
it  again  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  put  all  the  French 
to  the  fword. 

Luring  a  peace  procured  for  the  Dunkirkers  by 
Philip  II.  o^  Spain,  they  rebuilt  their  town  with 
greater  fplendour  than  before,  and  the  inhabitants  for 
a  long  time  iubfided  by  privateers  fitted  out  againd 
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the  Dutch  ;  and  at  length,  growing  rich  by  thefe  Dunkirk, 
hodilities,  they  fortified  tlieir  town  and  harbour,  and  1 —v — 3 
fitted  out  no  lefs  than  15  lhips  of  war  at  their  own 
charge. 

In  1634,  the  Dunkirkers  agreed  with  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Bergues  to  dig  a  canal,  at  their  joint  expence, 
for  a  communication  between  the  two  towns  ;  which 
was  fome  time  afterwards  effected.  By  this  time 
Dunkirk  was  become  the  bed  harbour  the  Spaniards 
poflefied  in  Flanders,  which  induced  many  foreigners  to 
fettle  there  ;  and  it  being  necefTary  to  enlarge  the  town 
for  their  accommodation,  a  new  fortified  wall  was  built 
at  a  confiderable  didance  from  the  former.  In  1646, 
it  was  befieged  and  taken  by  the  prince  of  Conde.  In 
1652  it  was  retaken  by  the  archduke  Leopold,  then 
governor  of  the  Netherlands.  France  entering  into  a 
treaty  with  England  in  1655,  the  Dunkirkers,  with 
views  of  pecuniary  advantage,  fitted  out  privateers 
againd  both  thofe  powers  :  the  confequence  of  which 
wTas,  that  the  French,  alTided  by  Cromwell,  attacked 
and  took  it  ;  and  it  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lifh,  in  confequence  of  a  treaty  between  them  and  the 
French.  To  the  Englifh  it  was  even  then  of  very  great 
importance  ;  for,  during  the  war  in  which  it  was  taken 
the  Dunkirkers  had  made  prizes  of  no  lefs  than  250  of 
their  (hips,  many  of  which  were  of  great  value.  They 
therefore  improved  the  fortifications,  and  built  a  cita¬ 
del  ;  yet  they  kept  it  only  four  years;  for  in  1662, 
two  years  after  the  Redoration,  Charles  II.  fold  this 
valuable  accquifition  to  France,  for  the  paltry  fum  of 
500,000k  In  confequence  of  this  fale,  the  town  was 
raken  poffedion  of  for  the  French  king  Louis  XIV.  by 
the  Count  d’Edrades,  on  the  29th  of  November  1662* 

Louis  having  acquainted  the  celebrated  engineer  Mon- 
fieur  Valiban,  that  he  intended  to  make  Dunkirk  one 
of  the  ftronged  places  in  Europe,  Vauban  drew  up  a 
plan  with  that  view,  which  was  gradually  executed. 

An  arfenal  was  ere&ed,  large  enough  to  contain  all  the 
dore  neceflary  for  fitting  out  and  maintaining  a  large 
fleet  of  men  of  war  ;  the  fortifications  on  the  land  fide 
were  conftru&ed  in  a  manner  that  was  thought  to  ren¬ 
der  them  impregnable ;  and,  towards  the  fea,  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  harbour  being  properly  formed,  it  was 
fortified  by  the  jetties,  and  the  two  forts  called  Green 
Tort  and  the  Fort  of  Good  Hope  at  their  extremities  ;  the 
famous  rifbank  was  alfo  erected  on  the  fide  of  the  jet¬ 
ties,  and  Fort  Galliard  on  the  other,  to  fccure  the  town. 

Thefe  works  were  all  completed  in  1683  ;  and  in  1685, 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  bafen  was  faced  with 
mafonry,  and  the  keys  completely  formed  :  at  the  fame 
time  care  was  taken  to  build  at  the  entrance  of  this 
bafon  a  fiuice,  almod  45  feet  wide,  that  the  (hips  within 
might  be  condantly  afloat.  In  1689,  the  fort  called 
the  Cornichon ,  and  fome  other  works,  were  completed. 

But  though  30  years  had  been  now  employed  in  im¬ 
proving  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk,  it  was  not  yet  in 
the  date  in  which  Louis  intended  to  put  it ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  in  1701,  he  caufed  a  new  rifbank  to  be  built, 
called  Fort  Blanc . 

At  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  it  having  been  made  ap¬ 
pear,  that  the  privateers  of  Dunkirk  had,  during  the 
war  then  clofing,  taken  from  the  Englifh  no  lefs  than 
1614  prizes  valued  at  1,334,375 fterling,  it  was 
dipulated,  that  the  fortifications  of  the  city  and 
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Dunkirk  part  of  Dunkirk  fliould  be  entirely  demolished,  ana 
the  harbour  filled  up,  fo  as  never  to  be  a  harbour 

Duns. 

again. 

The  treaty  of  which  this  demolition  of  Dunkirk 
was  an  article,  was  figned  on  the  28th  of  April  17135 
but  the  demolition  did  not  take  place  till  the  Septem¬ 
ber  following,  when  the  queen  deputed  Colonel  Arm- 
ftrong  and  Colonel  Clayton  to  overfee  the  execution 
of  the  treaty  as  far  as  concerned  the  works  and  har¬ 
bour  of  Dunkirk. 

Under  the  infpe61ion  of  thefe  gentlemen,  the  places 
of  arms  were  broken  down,  the  ditches  filled  up,  and 
the  demi-lunes,  baftions,  and  covered  way,  totally  de- 
flroyed  ;  the  citadel  was  razed,  and  the  harbour  and 
bafon  filled  up;  the  jetties  were  alfo  levelled  with  the 
ftrand,  and  all  the  forts  which  defended  the  entrance 
into  the  harbour  were  demolifhed.  A  large  dam,  or 
bar,  was  alfo  built  acrofs  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  be¬ 
tween  the  jetties  and  the  town,  by  which  all  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  harbour  and  the  canal,  which  form¬ 
ed  its  entrance,  was  entirely  cut  off.  The  fluices  were 
alfo  broken  up,  and  the  materials  of  them  broken  to 
pieces. 

But  this  was  no  fooner  done,  than  Louis  XIV,  or¬ 
dered  30,000  men  to  work  inceffantly  upon  a  new  ca¬ 
nal,  the  canal  of  Mardick,  which  in  a  Short  time  they 
accomplifhed  5  by  which  the  harbour  was  rendered  al- 
m oft  as  commodious  as  ever  5  but  in  1717  this  likewife 
was  rendered  unferviceable. 

In  the  year  1720,  during  a  great  ftorm,  the  fea 
broke  up  the  bar  or  dam,  and  reftored  to  the  Dun- 
kirkers  the  ufe  of  the  harbour  in  a  very  confiderable 
degree. 

In  the  year  1 740,  when  Great  Britain  was  engaged 
in  a  war  with  Spain,  Louis  XV.  fct  about  improving 
the  advantage  which  Dunkirk  had  derived  from  the 
ftorm  in  1720,  by  reftoring  the  works,  and  repairing 
the  harbour.  He  rebuilt  the  jetties,  and  erefted  new 
forts  in  the  place  of  thofe  which  had  been  deftroyed  ; 
and  foon  afterwards  he  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Spain, 
and  became  a  principal  in  the  war  againft  us. 

But  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  it  was 
ftipulated,  that  all  the  works  towards  the  fea  lhould  be 
deftroyed  a  fecond  time  5  yet,  before  the  declaration 
of  the  laft  war,  the  place  was  in  as  good  a  ftate  of 
defence  towards  the  fea  as  it  was  at  any  time  during 
the  war  which  was  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

DUNSE,  a  market  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  (hire 
of  Mers,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  2.  15.  N.  Lat.  55.  42. 
It  is  feated  on  a  riling  ground  in  the  middle  of  the 
ill  ire,  and  has  a  weekly  maiket  for  cattle.  It  is  by 
fome  reputed  the  birth-place  of  the  famous  John  Duns 
Scotus.  A  mile  fouth  of  the  town  is  a  well  of  mineral 
water,  of  great  ufe  as  a  deobftruent  and  antifcorbutic, 
firft  difeovered  in  1747  by  Dr  Thomas  Simpfon  who 
praelifed  there. 

DUNS  scotus,  John ,  a  Francifcan  friar,  common¬ 
ly  called  Dotfor  Suhti/is ,  was  born  in  the  year  1274; 
but  whether  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  bath 
long  been  a  matter  of  difpute  among  the  learned  of 
each  nation.  Dempfter,  Mackenzie,  and  other  Scot- 
tilh  writers,  afiert  politively  that  he  was  born  at  Dunfe, 
a  town  in  Scotland,  about  15  miles  from  Berwick  5 
and,  to  fecure  him  more  effe&ually,  Mackenzie  makes 


him  defeended  from  the  Dunfcs  in  the  Mers.  Mac-  Duns, 
caghwell,  an  Irifh  author,  who  wrote  the  life  of  this  Bunftt:bl<N 
Scotus,  proves  him  to  have  been  born  at  Down  in  the  ’  v 
province  of  Ulfter  in  Ireland  :  but  Leland,  Bale,  Cam¬ 
den  and  Pits,  allure  us,  that  he  was  born  at  Dunffone 
in  the  panfh  of  Emildune,  near  Alnwick  in  Northum¬ 
berland  ;  and  this  opinion  is  rendered  probable  by  the 
following  conclufion  of  his  manufeript  works  in  the 
library  of  Merton  college  in  Oxford. — “  Here  end  the 
writings  of  that  fubtile  do£lor  of  the  univerfity  of 
Paris,  John  Duns,  who  was  born  in  a  certain  village, 
in  the  parifh  of  Emildune,  called  Dunjlon ,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Northumberland.”  We  are  tcld,  that  when  a 
boy,  he  became  accidentally  known  to  two  Francifcan 
friars  ;  who,  finding  him  to  be  a  youth  of  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  capacity,  took  him  to  their  convent  at  New- 
caftle,  and  afterwards  perfuaded  him  to  become  one  of 
their  fraternity.  From  thence  he  was  fent  to  Oxford, 
where  he  was  made  fellow  of  Merton  college  and  pro- 
felfor  of  divinity  5  and  Mackenzie  fays,  that  not  lefs 
than  30,000  ftudents  came  to  Oxford  to  hear  his  lec¬ 
tures.  His  fame  was  now  become  fo  univerfal,  that 
the  general  of  his  order  commanded  him  to  go  to  Pa¬ 
ris,  that  the  ftudents  of  that  univerfity  might  alfo  pro¬ 
fit  from  his  le&ures.  He  went  to  Paris  in  the  year 
1304,  where  he  was  honoured  firft  with  the  degree  of 
bachelor,  then  of  do<ftor  of  divinity,  and  in  1307  was 
appointed  regent  of  the  divinity  fchools  :  during  his 
refidence  here,  the  famous  controverfy  about  the  Im¬ 
maculate  conception  of  the  virgin  Alary  arofe.  Albertus 
Magnus  maintained  that  llie  was  born  in  original  fin. 

Scotus  advanced  200  arguments  in  fupport  of  the  con¬ 
trary  opinion,  and  convinced  the  univerfity  of  Paris 
that  Ihe  was  really  conceived  immaculate.  This  im¬ 
portant  nonfenfe,  however,  continued  to  be  difputcd  till 
the  year  1496,  after  the  council  of  Bafil,  when  the 
univerfity  of  Paris  made  a  decree,  that  no  ftudent,  who 
did  not  believe  the  immaculate  conception ,  fhould  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  a  degree.  Our  author  had  not  been  above 
a  year  at  Paris,  when  the  fame  general  of  the  Francif- 
cans  ordered  him  to  remove  to  Cologne  ;  where  he  was 
received  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  by  the  magi- 
ftrates  and  nobles  of  that  city,  and  where  he  died  of 
an  apoplexy  foon  after  his  arrival,  in  the  year  1308, 
in  the  34th  year  of  his  age.  Some  writers  have  re¬ 
ported,  that  Scotus  was  buried  in  an  epileptic  fit  ;  and  x 

that,  upon  removing  his  bones,  he  appeared  to  have 
turned  himfelf  in  his  coffin.  This  DoBor  Subti/is  was 
doubtlefs  one  of  the  firft  wranglers  of  his  time,  admi¬ 
rably  well  verfed  in  fcholaffic  divinity,  and  a  moil  in¬ 
defatigable  fcribbler  5  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  all  his 
huge  volumes  do  not  contain  a  fingle  page  worth  the 
perufal  of  a  rational  being.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
new  fe£t  of  fchoolmen  called  Scoti/ls  ;  who  oppofed  the 
opinions  of  the  Thomiffs,  fo  called  from  St  Thomas 
Aquinas.  The  reader  will  find  a  more  particular  ac¬ 
count  of  Scotus  in  the  Francifcan  Martyrology,  pub- 
lilhed  at  Paris  in  1638. — He  was  a  mod  voluminous 
writer  ;  bis  works  making  1  2  vols  folio,  as  publifhed 
at  Lyons  by  Luke  Wadding,  1639. 

DUNSTABLE,  a  town  in  Bedfordlhire,  with  a 
market  on  Wednefdays-.  It  is  feated  on  a  chalky  hill  ; 
and  has  ponds  in  the  ftreets,  which  are  never  dry  though 
only  fupplied  with  rain-water.  It  is  remarkable  for 
feveral  good  inns,  it  being  a  great  thoroughfare  on  the 
X  northern 
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DunfiaiT-  northern  road.  It  confifls  of  four  Areets,  interfe&ing 
' : na8c»  each  other  at  right  angles  j  and  in  the  centre  flood  one 
t  un^n>  0f  thofe  beautiful  erodes  of  Queen  Eleanor,  which  was 
deAroyed  by  the  enthufiads  in  the  time  of  the  civil 
wars.  W.  Long.  o.  29.  N.  Lat.  51.  50. 
DUNSTAFFNAGE.  See  Lorne. 

DUNSTAN,  a  famous  faint,  and  archbidiop  of 
Canterbury  :  of  whom  the  monkifh  hiAorians  give  us 
the  following  account,  lie  was  descended  from  a  noble 
family  in  WefTex,  and  educated  in  the  abbey  of  Gla- 
A on bury.  Here  he  ftudied  fo  hard,  that  it  threw  him 
into  a  violent  fever  which  brought  him  to  the  very 
point  of  death.  When  the  whole  family  were  {land¬ 
ing  about  his  bed,  difTolved  in  tears,  and  expeding 
every  moment  to  fee  him  expire,  an  angel  came  from 
*  heaven  in  a  dreadful  florm,  and  gave  him  a  medicine 
which  reflored  him  to  perfect  health  in  a  moment. 
Dunflan  immediately  darted  from  his  bed,  and  run  with 
all  his  fpeed  towards  the  church  to  return  thanks  for 
his  recovery  •,  but  the  devil  met  him  by  the  way,  fur- 
rounded  by  a  great  multitude  of  black  dogs,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  obdrud  his  paffage.  This  would  have 
frightened  fome  boys  $  but  it  had  no  fuch  effed  upon 
Dun  dan  ;  who  pronouncing  a  facred  name,  and  bran- 
difliing  his  flick,  put  the  devil  and  all  his  dogs  to  flight. 
The  church  doors  being  fhut,  an  angel  took  him  in 
his  arms,  conveyed  him  through  an  opening  in  the 
roof,  and  fet  him  foftly  down  on  the  floor,  where  he 
performed  his  devotions.  After  his  recovery,  he  pur¬ 
sued  his  dudies  with  the  greated  ardour,  and  foon  be¬ 
came  a  perfed  mader  in  plnlofophy,  divinity,  mufic, 
painting,  writing,  fculpture,  working  in  gold,  diver, 
brafs,  and  iron,  &c.  When  he  was  dill  very  young 
he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  was  introduced  by  his 
uncle  Athelm  archbidiop  of  Canterbury  to  King  Athel- 
ilan  j  who,  charmed  with  his  perfon  and  accomphfh- 
ments,  retained  him  in  his  court,  and  employed  him 
in  many  great  affairs.  At  leifure  hours  he  ufed  to  en¬ 
tertain  the  king  and  his  courtiers  with  playing  on  his 
harp,  or  fome  other  mufical  indrument  ;  and  now  and 
then  he  wrought  a  miracle,  which  gained  him  great 
admiration.  His  old  enemy  the  devil  was  much  of¬ 
fended  at  this,  and  prompted  fome  envious  courtiers  to 
perfuade  the  king  that  his  favourite  was  a  magician, 
which  that  prince  too  readily  believed.  Dundan  dif- 
covering  by  the  kind’s  countenance  that  he  had  loft 
his  favour,  and  refolving  to  refign  rather  than  be  turn¬ 
ed  out,  retired  from  court  to  another  uncle,  who  was 
bifhop  of  Wincheder.  This  good  prelate  prevailed 
upon  his  nephew  to  forfake  the  world  and  become  a 
monk  j  after  which  he  retired  to  a  little  cell,  built 
againd  the  church  wall  of  GlaAonbury.  Here  he  dept, 
fludied,  prayed,  meditated,  and  fometimes  amufed  him- 
felf  with  forging  feveral  ufeful  things  in  brafs  and  iron. 
One  evening,  as  he  was  working  very  buddy  at  his 
forge,  the  devil,  putting  on  the  appearance  of  a  man, 
thrud  his  head  in  at  the  window  of  his  cell,  and  afked 
him  to  make  fomething  or  other  for  him.  Dundan 
rvas  fo  intent  upon  his  work  that  he  made  no  anfwer  \ 
on  which  the  devil  began  to  fwear  and  talk  obfeenely, 
which  betrayed  the  lurking  fiend.  The  holy  black- 
fmith,  putting  up  a  fecret  ejaculation,  pulled  his  tongs, 
which  were  red  hot,  out  of  the  fire,  feized  the  devil 
with  them  by  the  nofe,  and  fqueezed  him  with  all  his 
firength}.  which  made  his  infernal  majedy  roar  and 


fcold  at  fuch  a  rate,  that  he  awakened  and  terrified  all  Dunftatf. 

the  people  for  many  miles  ground.  Thus  far  the  le- ' - v 

gend. 

Ridiculous  as  were  thefe  fiflions,  they  ferved,  in 
thofe  times  of  ignorance,  to  procure  Dundan  a  repu¬ 
tation  which  has  been  confirmed  by  the  authority  of 
feveral  fucceeding  hidorians.  It  appears  that  this 
extraordinary  perfon  was  called  to  court  by  King  Ed¬ 
mund,  A.  D.  941  j  who  bedowed  upon  him  the  rich 
abbey  of  Glaflonbury,  which  for  his  fake  he  ho¬ 
noured  with  many  peculiar  privileges.  He  enjoyed  a 
very  high  degree  of  the  favour  of  this  prince  during 
his  fhort  reign  of  fix  years  \  but  he  flood  much  higher 
in  the  favour  of  his  brother  and  fucceffor  King  Edred, 
to  whom  he  was  confefTor,  chief  confidant,  and  prime 
minider.  He  employed  all  his  influence  during  this 
period  of  court  favour  in  promoting  the  interefl  of  the 
monks  of  the  Benedi&ine  order,  to  which  he  belong¬ 
ed,  and  of  which  he  was  a  mod  a£live  and  Zealous  pa¬ 
tron.  Having  the  treafures  of  thefe  two  princes,  spe¬ 
cially  of  the  lad,  Very  much  at  his  command,  he  la- 
vifhed  them  away  in  building  and  endowing  monafte- 
ries  for  thefe  monks,  becaufe  almofl  all  the  old  mona- 
fteries  were  in  the  pofTeflion  of  fecular  canons.  Not 
contented  with  this,  he  perfuaded  Edred  (who  was  a 
bigotted  valetudinary)  to  bedovv  fuch  immenfe  treafures 
on  the  churches  and  raonaderies  by  his  lad  will,  that 
the  crown  wra$  dripped  of  its  mod  valuable  poflef- 
fions,  and  left  in  a  date  of  indigence.  This  coudu£l 
of  Dundan,  while  he  was  in  power,  rendered  him 
very  odious  to  Edwi,  who  fucceeded  his  uncle  Edred 
A.  D.  955  ;  and  his  rude  behaviour  to  himfelf,  and 
his  beloved  Qneen  Elgiva,  raifed  the  refentment  of 
that  prince  fo  high,  that  he  deprived  him  of  all  his 
preferments,  and  drove  him  into  exile*.  The  ba- *  See  £*g- 
nidiment  of  Dundan,  the  great  patron,  or  (as  Malmf- ianjf  N°57. 
bury  calls  him)  the  prince  of  monks,  was  a  fevere  blow 
to  that  order,  who  were  expelled  from  feveral  monade- 
ries  y  which  were  made  the  impure  Aables  (according 
to  the  fame  author  J  of  the  married  clergy.  But  their 
fufferings  were  not  of  long  continuance.  For  Edgar 
the  younger  brother  of  Edwi,  having  raifed  a  fuccefs- 
ful  rebellion  againft  his  unhappy  brother,  and  ufurped 
all  his  dominions  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river  Thames, 
recalled  Dundan,  and  gave  him  the  bifhopric  of  Wor- 
ceder,  A.  D.  957.  From  this  moment  he  was  the  chief 
confidant  and  prime  minider  of  King  Edgar,  who  be¬ 
came  foie  .monarch  of  England  A.  D.  959,  by  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother  Edwi.  In  the  following 
year  Dunflan  was  raifed  to  be  archbifhop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  •,  and  being  thus  pofTefifed  of  the  primacy,  and  af- 
fured  of  the  royal  fupport  and  adiflance,  he  prepared 
to  execute  the  grand  defign  which  he  had  long  medi¬ 
tated,  of  compelling  the  fecular  canons  to  put  away 
their  wives  and  become  monks  j  or  of  driving  them 
out  and  introducing  Benedi£line  monks  in  their  room. 

With  this  view  he  procured  the  promotion  of  Ofwald 
to  the  fee  of  Worceder,  and  of  Ethelwald  to  that  of 
Wincheder  j  two  prelate's  who  were  monks  themfelves, 
and  animated  with  the  mod  ardent  zeal  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  their  order.  And  thefe  three  great  cham¬ 
pions  of  the  order  found  means,  by  their  arts  and  in¬ 
trigues,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  to  fill  no  fewer 
than  48  monaderies  with  Benedi£lines.  But  on  the 
death  of  Edgar  in  975  they  received  a  check.  The 
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_  fufferings  of  the  perfecuted  canons  had  excited  much 
v  compafTion  ;  and  many  of  the  nobility,  who  had  been 
overawed,  by. the  power  and  zeal  of  the  late  king,  now 
efpoufed  their  caufe  and  promoted  their  redoration. 
Elferc  duke  of  Mercia  drove  the  monks  by  force  out 
of  all  the  monafteries  in  that  exten  five  province,  and 
brought  back  the  canons,  with  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren  ;  while  Elfwin  duke  of  Ead  Anglia,  and  Brith- 
not  duke  of  Effex,  raifed  their  troops  to  protect  the 
monks  in  thefe  countries.  To  allay  tliefe  commotions, 
feveral  councils  w^ere  held  :  in  which  Dunftan  was  fo 
hard  puflied  by  the  fecular  canons  and  their  friends, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  praftife  fome  of  his  holy  dra- 
tagems  ;  and  finally,  by  dint  of  miracles,  overcame  all 

*  See  Eng-  oppofition  *. 

UndtNo  64.  .  St  Dunftan  died  A.  D.  988,  in  the  64th  year  of 
his  age,  having  held  the  bifhopric  of  London,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  archbifhopric  of  Canterbury,  about  27 
years.  As  this  prelate  was  the  great  reftorer  and  pro¬ 
moter  of  the  monadic  inditutions,  the  grateful  monks, 
who  were  almoft  the  only  hiftorians  of  thofe  dark  ages, 
have  loaded  him  with  the  mod  extravagant  praifes,  and 
reprefented  him  as  the  greated  wonder-worker  and 
highed  favourite  of  heaven  that  ever  lived.  To  fay 
nothing  of  his  many  conflifls  with  the  devil,  in  which 
he  often  belaboured  that  enemy  of  mankind  mod  fevere- 
ly,  the  following  drort  dory,  which  is  told  with  great 
exultation  by  his  biographer  Ofbern,  will  give  the  read¬ 
er  fome  idea  of  the  adouifhing  impiety  and  impudence 
of  thofe  monks,  and  of  the  no  lefs  adonifliing  blindnefs 
and  credulity  of  thofe  unhappy  times.  “  The  mod  ad¬ 
mirable,  the  mod  inedimable  Father  Dundan  (fays 
that  author),  whofe  perfections  exceeded  all  human 
imagination,  was  admitted  to  behold  the  mother  of 
God  and  his  own  mother  in  eternal  glory  ;  for  before 
his  death  he  was  carried  up  into  heaven,  to  be  prefent 
at  the  nuptials  of  his  own  mother  with  the  Eternal 
King,  which  were  celebrated  by  the  angels  with  the 
molt  fweet  and  joyous  fongs.  When  the  angels  re¬ 
proached  him  for  his  filence  on  this  great  occafion,  fo 
honourable  to  his  mother,  he  excufed  himfelf  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  being  unacquainted  with  thofe  fweet  and 
heavenly  drains  ;  but  being  a  little  inflru&ed  by  the 
angels,  he  broke  out  into  this  melodious  fong,  O  King 
and  Ruler  of  nations,”  &c.  It  is  unneceffary  to  make 
any  comment  on  this  mod  (hocking  dory. 

The  violent  and  too  fuccefsful  zeal  of  Dundan  and 
his  adociates,  in  promoting  the  building  and  endowing 
fo  great  a  number  of  houfes  for  the  entertainment  of 
ufelefs  monks  and  nuns,  w^as  very  fatal  to  their  coun¬ 
try  :  for  by  this  means  a  fpirit  of  irrational  unmanly 
fuperdition  was  diffufed  amongd  the  people,  which 
debafed  their  minds,  and  diverted  them  from  nobler 
purfuits  ;  and  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  lands  of 
England  being  put  into  hands  who  contributed  no¬ 
thing  to  its  defence,  rendered  it  an  eafy  prey,  fird  to 
the  infulting  Danes,  and  afterwards  to  the  victorious 
Normans. 

DUNUM,  a  Celtic  term,  denoting  a  hill  or  emi¬ 
nence,  and  which  often  concurs  to  form  the  names  of 
towns,  to  fignify  their  high  fituation,  places  of  drength 
or  citadels,  hills  or  eminences,  being  ■  adapted  to  fuch 
ItruCtures.  See  Dun. 

Dunum  (Ptolemy),  a  town  of  Ireland;  now  thought 
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to  be  Down  or  Down-P atrich ,  in  the  county  of  Down. 
W.  Long.  5.  57.  N.  Lat.  54.  23. 

DUO,  in  Mufic ,  a  fong  or  compofition,  to  be  perform¬ 
ed  .on  two  parts  only,  one  fung,  the  other  played  on 
an  indrument,  or  by  two  voices. 

Duo  is  alfo  when  two  voices  fing  different  parts,  as 
accompanied  with  a  third,  which  is  a  thorough  bafs. 
It  is  feldom  that  unifons  and  oCtaves  are  ufed  in  duos, 
except  at  the  beginning  and  end. 

DUODECIMA,  in  Mufic ,  is  the  twelfth  or  the  fifth 
doubled. 

DUODENUM.  See  Anatomy  Index . 

DU  PIN,  Lewis  Ellis,  a  learned  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  and  one  of  the  greated  critics  of  his  time, 
efpecially  in  ecclefiaftical  matters,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
I^57*  When  he  publi(hed  the  fird  volume  of  his  Bi - 
bhotheque  Univerfelle  des  Auteurs  Ecclefiafiiques,  in 
1686,  the  liberty  with  which  he  treated  fome  eccle- 
fiadical  writers,  gave  fuch  offence,  that  M.  de  Harlay, 
archbidiop  of  Paris,  obliged  Dupin  to  retraCt  many 
proportions,  and  fuppreffed  the  work.  He  was  never- 
thelefs  differed  to  continue  it,  by  altering  the  title 
from  Bibliotheque  Univerfelle  to  Bibliotheque  Nouvelle . 
This  great  undertaking,  continued  in  feveral  fucceffive 
volumes,  though  fufficient  to  occupy  the  life  of  an  or¬ 
dinary  man,  did  not  hinder  M.  Dupin  from  obliging 
the  world  with  feveral  other  works.  He  was  a  man 
of  prodigious  reading;  and  had  an  eafy  happy  way  of 
writing,  with  an  uncommon  talent  at  analyzing  the 
works  of  an  author;  which  makes  his  Ecclefiadical 
Bibliotheque  fo  valuable.  M.  Dupin  was  profeffor  of 
philofophy  in  the  royal  college;  but  was  banilhed  fome 
time  from  the  chair  to  Chatelherault,  on  account  of  the 
famous  Cas  de  Confidence;  but  was  redored,  and  died 
in  1719. 

DUPLE,  airfong  mathematicians,  denotes  the  ratio 
of  2  to  1.  Thus  the  ratio  of  8  to  4  is  duple,  or  as  2 
to  1. 

Sub -Duple  Ratio ,  is  jud  the  reverfe  of  the  former,  or 
as  1  to  2.  Such  is  4  to  8,  or  6  to  12. 

DUPLICATE,  among  lawyers,  denotes  a  copy  of 
any  deed,  writing,  or  account.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  the 
fecond  letters-patent,  granted  by  the  lord  chancellor 
in  a  cafe  wherein  he  had  before  done  the  fame.  Alfo 
a  fecond  letter  written  and  fent  to  the  fame  party  and 
purpofe  as  a  former,  for  fear  of  the  fird’s  mifearrying, 
is  called  a  Duplicate . 

Duplicate  Proportion  or  Ratio.  See  Ratio. 
DUPLICATION,  in  general,  fignifies  the  doub¬ 
ling  of  any  thing,  or  multiplying  of  it  by  2  :  alfo  the 
folding  of  any  thing  back  again  on  itfelf. 

DUPLICATURE.  among  anatomids,  a  term  ufed 
to  denote  the  folds  of  any  membrane  or  veffel  :  thus 
we  fay,  the  duplicatures  of  the  intefiines,  peritoneum, 
&c. 

DUPONDIUS,  in  antiquity,  a  weight  of  two 
pounds,  or  money  of  the  value  of  two  affes.  See  As. 

As  the  as  at  fird  weighed  a  jud  pondo  or  libra,  the 
dupondius  then  weighed  two;  and  hence  the  name. 

.  And  though  the  weight  of  the  as  was  afterwards 
diminidied,  and  of  confequence  that  of  the  dupondius 
alfo,  yet  they  dill  retained  the  denomination.  See 
Pound  and  Libra. 

DUPPA,  Brian,  a  learned  Englidi  bifhop,  born  in 
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fturandus  1589  at  Lewifham  in  Kent,  of  which  place  his  father 
II  was  then  vicar.  In  1634,  he  was  inftituted  chancellor 
of  the  church  at  Sarumf  and  foon  after  made  chaplain 
to  Charles  I.  He  was  appointed  tutor  to  Charles 
prince  of  Wales,  and  his  brother  James  duke  of  York } 
was  made  bifhop  of  Chichefter  }  and  in  1641  tranflated 
to  Salifbury,  though  the  confufions  that  followed  de¬ 
prived  him  of  all  benefit  from  his  promotion.  Charles  I. 
held  him  in  high  efleem,  and  he  is  faid  to  have  aflifted 
the  king  in  compofing  the  Eikon  Bajihke.  On  the  Re¬ 
iteration  he  was  made  bifhop  of  Winchefler,  and  lord 
high  almoner  *,  but  died  in  1662.  He  bequeathed  large 
fums  to  charitable  purpofes ;  and  published  a  few  fer- 
mons,  with  other  religious  pieces. 

DURANDUS,  William,  born  at  Puimoiflion  in 
Provence,  in  the  13th  century,  was  one  of  the  mod 
knowing  lawyers  of  his  time.  Pope  Martin  made  him 
one  of  his  nuncios,  and  then  bifhop  of  Mende  and  Lan¬ 
guedoc.  His  Speculum  Juris  gave  him  the  name  of 
Speculator  ;  his  fecond  piece  was  Rationale  dimnorum 
officiorum ,  containing  eight  books.  Pie  wrote  feveral 
others. 

DURANTA,  in  Botany ,  a  genys  of  plants,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  didynamia  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  40th  order,  Perfonatce .  See 
Botany  Index . 

DURATION,  an  idea  we  get  by  attending  to  the 
fleeting  and  perpetual  perifhing  parts  of  fucceflion.  See 
Metaphysics. 

Duration,  as  marked  by  certain  periods  and 
nreafures,  is  what  we  mod  properly  call  time.  See  Time. 

Duration  of  ABion ,  according  to  Ariftotle,  is  con¬ 
fined  to  a  natural  day  in  tragedy  }  but  the  epopea,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fame  critic,  has  no  fixed  time.  See 
Poetry. 

DURER,  Albert,  defcended  of  an  Hungarian 
family,  and  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1471,  was  one  of 
the  belt  engravers  and  painters  of  his  age.  He  was  at 
the  fame  time  a  man  of  letters  and  a  philofopher  ;  and 
lie  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Erafmus,  who  revifed  fome 
of  the  pieces  which  he  publifhed.  He  w*as  a  man  of 
bufinefs  alfo,  and  for  many  years  the  leading  magiftrate 
of  Nuremberg.  Though  not  the  inventor,  he  was  one 
of  the  firft  improvers  of  the  art  of  engraving  }  and  he 
bethought  himfelf  of  working  alfo  iy  wood,  for  expe¬ 
dition,  having  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  defigns.  In 
many  of  thofe  prints  which  he  executed  on  copper,  the 
engraving  is  elegant  to  a  great  degree.  His  Bell-Scene 
particularly,  which  was  engraved  in  the  year  1513, 
is  as  highly  finiihed  a  print  as  ever  was  engraved,  and 
as  happily  executed.  In  his  wooden  prints  too  we  are 
furprifed  to  fee  fo  much  meaning  in  fo  early  a  mafter  } 
the  heads  fo  well  marked,  and  every  part  fo  well  exe¬ 
cuted. — This  artift  feems  to  have  underftood  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  defign.  His  compofition,  too,  is  often  pleaf- 
ing  }  and  his  drawing  generally  good.  But  he  knotvs 
very  little  of  the  management  of  light*,  and  ftill  lefs  of 
grace  :  and  yet  his  ideas  are  purer  and  more  elegant 
than  we  could  have  fuppofed  from  the  awkward  arche¬ 
types  which  his  country  and  education  afforded.  In  a 
word,  he  was  certainly  a  man  of  a  very  extenfive  geni¬ 
us  ;  and,  as  Vafari  remarks,  would  have  been  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  aitift,  if  he  had  had  an  Italian  iuftead  of 
a  German  education.  His  prints  are  very  numerous. 
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They  were  much  admired  in  his  own  lifetime,  and 
eagerly  bought  up}  which  put  his  wife  who  was  a  teaf- 
ing  woman,  upon  urging  him  to  fpend  more  time  upon 
engraving  than  he  was  inclined  to  do.  He  was  rich  } 
and  chofe  rather  to  pra&ife  his  art  as  an  amufement 
than  as  a  bufinefs.  He  died  in  the  year  1527. 

DURESSE,  hardship,  in  Law ,  is  where  a  perfon 
is  kept  in  prifon  or  reilrained  of  his  liberty,  contrary 
to  order  of  law;  or  is  threatened  to  be  killed,  maimed, 
or  beaten.  In  which  cafe,  if  a  perfon  fo  in  prifon, 
or  in  fear  of  fuch  threats,  make  any  fpeciality  or  ob¬ 
ligation,  by  reafon  of  fuch  imprifonment  or  threats, 
fuch  deed  is  void  in  law  }  and  in  an  aftion  brought  on 
fuch  fpecialty,  the  party  may  plead,  that  it  was  brought 
by  dureffe. 

D’URFEY,  Thomas,  an  eminent  Englifh  fatirift 
and  fongfter,  whofe  name,  though  as  well  knowTn  as 
that  of  any  writer  extant,  yet  there  are  very  few  parti¬ 
culars  of  his  life  to  be  collected.  He  was  born  in 
Devonihire  }  but  wdren,  where,  or  of  what  family,  are 
all  uncertain.  He  was  bred  to  the  law7,  which  he  for- 
fook  for  the  more  agreeable  employment  of  W’riting 
plays  and  fongs  *,  and  the  latter  he  had  fo  happy  a  ta¬ 
lent  both  of  writing  and  finging,  that  he  received  many 
favours  from  perfons  of  quality  on  that  account.  Even 
crowmed  heads  did  not  difdain  his  company.  The 
writer  of  the  Guardian,  N°  67.  tells  us,  he  remem¬ 
bered  to  have  feen  Charles  II.  leaning  on  Tom  D’Ur- 
fey’s  flioulder  more  than  once,  humming  over  a  fong 
with  him.  This  indeed  was  not  extraordinary  in  fo 
merry  a  monarch  }  but  even  the  phlegmatic  King  Wil¬ 
liam  could  relax  his  mufcles  on  hearing  him  ling.  He 
was  certainly  by  all  accounts  a  cheerful,  honeft,  good- 
natured  man  ;  but  as  this  chara&er  does  not  include 
prudence,  D’Urfey  grew  poor  as  he  grew  old  :  and 
prevailing  on  the  managers  of  the  playhoufe  to  a£l  his 
comedy  of  the  Plotting  Sijlers  for  his  benefit,  Mr  Ad- 
difon  wrote  the  above-mentioned  paper  in  the  Guardian 
with  another,  N®  82.  reprefenting  him  in  a  good-hu¬ 
moured  light,  to  procure  him  a  full  houfe.  He  died 
very  old,  in  1 723. 

DURHAM,  Bishopric  of,  one  of  the  counties  of 
England.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  it  w^as 
included  in  the  Britilh  principality  of  the  Brigantes, 
and  after  their  arrival  made  part  of  the  province  of 
Maxima  Csefarienfis.  During  the  Heptarchy  it  made 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  the  5th  efta- 
blilhed,  which  began  10547,  an^  ended  in  827,  having 
been  governed  by  31  kings.  It  w~as  not  mentioned 
by  Alfred  in  his  divifion  of  counties,  being  at  that 
time  confidered  as  a  part  of  Yorkfhire.  At  prefent  it 
is  included  in  the  northern  circuit,  in  the  province  of 
York  ;  and  is  a  diocefe  and  principality  under  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  its  own  bifhop,  being  a  county  palatine, 
the  fecond  in  rank,  and  the  richeft  in  England.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Northumberland,  on  the  fouth 
by  York  flu  re,  on  the  eaft  by  the  North  lea,  and  on  the 
weft  by  Cumberland.  It  is  39  miles  long,  35  broad, 
and  107  in  circumference}  containing  410,000  Iquare 
acres,  or  758  fquare  miles  ;  with  97,000  inhabitants, 
80  parifhes,  21  vicarages,  one  city  (Durham),  and  9 
market  towns,  viz.  Stockton,  Sunderland,  Barnard- 
Caftle,  Darlington,  Stanhope,  Hartlepool,  Aukland, 
Staindrop,  and  Marwood }  befides  223  villages. .  It  is 
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Durham,  divided  into  4  wards,  fends  4  members  to  parliament, 
'  *  pays  three  portions  of  the  land  tax,  and  provides  400 
of  the  national  militia.  It  has  21  parks,  4  caftles,  and 
20  bridges,  with  the  rivers  Tees,  Tine,  Were,  Tame, 
Lune,  Darwent,  Gauntlefs,  Skern,  &c.  and  the  Lune 
and  Teefdale  forefts.  Its  principal  produ£ls  are  lead, 
coals,  iron,  corn,  muftard,  fait,  glafs,  fine  ale,  with 
excellent  butter  and  falmon.  The  foil  is  various  ; 
the  fouth  is  rich,  but  the  weftern  parts  rocky  and 
moorifh. 

Durham,  as  already  obferved,  is  a  county  pala¬ 
tine,  governed  by  the  bifhop,  who  had  formerly  great 
prerogatives.  He  had  power  to  create  barons,  ap¬ 
point  judges,  convoke  parliaments,  raife  taxes,  and 
coin  money.  The  courts  of  juftice  were  kept  in  his 
name  5  and  he  granted  pardons  for  trefpaffes,  aliena¬ 
tions,  rapes,  murders,  and  felonies  of  every  denomi¬ 
nation.  He  erefted  corporations,  granted  markets 
and  fairs,  created  officers  by  patent,  was  lord  admiral 
of  the  feas  and  waters  within  the  county  palatine  : 
great  part  of  the  lands  were  held  of  the  fee  in  capite. 
In  a  word,  he  exercifed  all  the  power  and  jur.fdidlion 
©f  a  fovereign  prince.  How  and  at  what  period 
thefe  prerogatives  were  obtained,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
determine.  Malmfbury  fays,  the  lands  were  granted 
by  King  Alfred,  wholikewife  made  the  church  a  fanc- 
luary  for  criminals.  This  fee  was  anciently  called 
the  patrimony  of  St  Cuthbert ,  who  had  been  bifhop  of 
JLandisfarne  or  Holy  Ifland  near  Berwick.  His  bones 
being  transferred  to  Durham,  were  long  efteemed  as 
precious  relics  \  and  the  people  of  the  county  confi- 
dered  themfelves  as  Halwerk  men,  exempted  from  all 
other  but  holy  work,  that  is,  the  defence  of  St  Cuth- 
bert’s  body.  Certain  it  is,  they  pretended  to  hold 
their  lands  by  this  tenure  j  and  refufed  to  ferve  out 
of  the  county  either  for  the  king  or  bifhop  :  but  King 
Edward  I.  broke  through  thefe  privileges,  and  cur¬ 
tailed  the  prerogatives  of  the  bifhops,  which  were  ftill 
further  abridged  by  Henry  VIII.  Neverthelefs,  the 
bifhop  is  ftill  earl  of  Sadberg,  a  place  in  this  county 
which  he  holds  by  barony.  He  is  fheriff  paramount, 
and  appoints  his  own  deputy,  who  makes  up  his  audit 
to  him,  inftead  of  accounting  to  the  exchequer.  He 
has  all  the  forfeitures  upon  outlawries :  and  he  and 
his  temporal  chancellor  a£l  as  juftices  of  the  peace 
for  the  county  palatine,  which  comprehends  Creke 
in  Yorkfhire,  Bedlington,  Northam,  and  Holy  Ifland, 
in  Northumberland  ;  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  places 
having  the  benefit  of  the  courts  at  Durham.  The 
judges  of  aflize,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  court,  have 
ftill  their  ancient  falaries  from  the  bifhop  ;  and  he  con- 
ftitutes  the  (landing  officers  by  his  letters  patent.  He 
has  the  power  of  prefiding  in  perfon  in  any  of  the 
courts  of  judicature.  Even  when  judgment  of  blood 
is  given,  this  prelate  may  fit  in  court  in  his  purple 
robes,  though  the  canons  forbid  any  clergyman  to  be 
prefent  in  fuch  cafes  :  hence  the  old  faying,  Solum 
Dunelmenfe  Jlola  jus  dicet  et  enfe .  It  was  not  till  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  that  the  bifhopric  fent  reprefenta- 
tives  to  parliament. 

Durham,  the  capital  of  the  above-mentioned  county, 
Is  fituated  in  W.  Long.  1.  14.  N.  Lat.  54.  50.  It 
{lands  on  a  hill  almoft  furrounded  by  the  river  Were  ; 
and  is  confiderable  for  its  extent  and  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  for  being  the  fee  or  fe2t  of 


the  bifhop,  who  is  lord  paramount.  It  ftands  about  Durham. 
280  miles  north  from  London  j  being  remarkable  for  s-— ’V’**' 
the  falubrity  of  its  air,  and  the  abundance  and  cheap- 
nefs  of  its  provifions.  Thefe  circumflances  have  indu¬ 
ced  a  great  deal  of  good  company  to  take  up  their  re- 
fidence  at  Durham,  which  is  ftill  further  animated  by 
the  prefence  and  court  of  the  bifhop  and  his  clergy. 

The  town  is  faid  to  have  been  built  about  70  years 
before  the  Roman  conquefl,  on  occafion  of  bringing 
hither  the  body  of  St  Cuthbert.  It  was  firft  incor¬ 
porated  by  King  Richard  I.  but  Queen  Elizabeth  ex¬ 
tended  its  privileges.  At  length,  in  the  year  1684.  it 
obtained  a  charter ;  in  confequence  of  which,  it  is  now 
governed  by  a  mayor,  12  alderman,  12  common  coun¬ 
cil  men,  with  a  recorder  and  inferior  officers.  Thefe 
can  hold  a  court  leet  and  court  baron  within  the  city  j 
but  under  the  flyle  of  the  bifhop,  who,  as  count  pala¬ 
tine,  appoints  a  judge,  fteward,  fheriffs,  and  other  in¬ 
ferior  magiflrates.  The  mayor  and  alderman  alfo  keep 
a  pie  pouldres  court  at  their  fairs,  and  pay  a  yearly  toll 
to  the  bifhop.  They  have  a  weekly  market  on  Saturday, 
and  three  annual  fairs.  Durham  is  about  half  a  mile 
in  length,  and  has  been  by  fome  compared  to  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  a  crab,  the  market  place  exhibiting  the  body, 
and  the  claws  being  reprefented  by  the  flreets,  which 
bend  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  river,  which  almoft 
furrounds  one  part  of  the  city.  They  are,  moreover, 
dark  and  narrow  5  and  fome  of  them  lying  on  the  ac¬ 
clivity  of  a  fteep  hill,  are  very  difficult  and  dangerous 
to  wheel  carriages.  The  houfes  are  in  general  flrong 
built,  but  neither  light  nor  elegant.  The  moft  remark¬ 
able  edifices  are  the  cathedral,  with  fix  other  churches, 
three  ftanding  in  the  city,  and  as  many  in  the  fuburbs ; 
the  college  5  the  caftle,  or  bifhop’s  palace  \  the  tolbooth 
near  St  Nicholas’s  church  ;  the  crofs  and  conduit  in  the 
market  place  ;  with  two  bridges  over  the  Were.  The 
cathedral  was  begun  by  Bifhop  Carilepho  in  the  nth 
century.  It  is  a  large,  magnificent,  Gothic  ftruc- 
ture,  41 1  feet  long,  and  80  in  breadth,  having  a  crofs 
aifle  in  the  middle  170  feet  in  length,  and  two  fmaller 
aifles  at  each  end.  On  the  fouth  fide  is  a  fine  cloifler  5 
on  the  eaft,  the  old  library,  the  chapter  houfe  and 
part  of  the  deanery  ;  bn  the  weft,  the  dormitory,  under 
which  is  the  treafury  and  chantry  ;  and  on  the  weft 
fide  is  the  new'  library,  an  elegant  building  begun  by 
Dean  Sudbury  about  70  years  ago,  on  the  fpot  where 
flood  the  old  refeftory  of  the  convent.  The  middle 
tower  of  the  cathedral  is  212  feet  high.  The  whole 
building  is  arched  and  fupported  by  huge  pillars.  Se¬ 
veral  of  the  windows  are  curioufly  painted  \  and  there 
is  a  handfome  fereen  at  the  entrance  into  the  choir. 

Sixteen  biflmps  are  interred  in  the  chapter  houfe,  which 
is  75  feet  long,  and  33  broad,  arched  overhead,  with  a 
magnificent  feat  at  the  upper  end  for  the  inftalment  of 
the  bifiiops.  The  confiftory  is  kept  in  the  chapel  of 
weft  aifle  called  Galilee ,  which  w  as  built  by  Bifhop  Pub- 
fey,  and  had  formerly  16  altars  for  women,  as  they 
were  not  allowed  to  advance  farther  than  the  line  of 
marble  by  the  fide  of  the  font  \  here  likewife  are  de- 
pofited  the  bones  of  the  venerable  Bede,  whofe  eulogium 
is  written  on  an  old  parchment  fcroll  that  hangs  over 
his  tomb.  The  long  crofs  aifle  at  the  extremity  of  the 
church  was  formerly  diflinguiflied  by  nine  altars,  four 
to  the  north,  and  four  to  the  fouth,  and  the  moft  mag¬ 
nificent  in  the  middle  dedicated  to  the  patron  St  Cuth- 
3  C  z  bert, 
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Barham,  bert,  whofe  rich  (brine  was  in  this  quarter,  formerly 
v~ ~  *  much  frequented  by  pilgrims.  The  church  is  pofiefled 
of  fome  old  records  relating  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland, 
the  kings  of  which  were  great  benefactors  to  this  ca¬ 
thedral.  The  ornaments  here  ufed  for  adminiftering 
the  divine  offices,  are  faid  to  be  richer  than  thofe  of 
any  other  cathedral  in  England.  BeforetheReformation, 
it  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  Ecclejia  fanSlce  Maria 
et  fan&'t  Cuthberti ;  hut  it  obtained  the  appellation  of 
Ecclefia  cathedralis  Chrijh  et  beata  Maria,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  who  endowed  the  deanery  with  12 
prebendaries,  12  minor  canons,  a  deacon,  fubdeacon, 
16  lay  fmging  men,  a  fchoolmafter  and  ufher,  a  ma¬ 
iler  of  the  choir,  a  divinity  reader,  eight  almfmen,  18 
fcholars,  10  choriflers,  two  vergers,  two  porters,  two 
cooks,  two  butlers,  and  two  faciiftans.  On  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  cathedral  is  the  college  ;  a  fpacious  court 
formed  by  the  houfes  of  the  prebendaries,  who  are 
richly  endowed  and  extremely  well  lodged.  Above 
the  college  gate,  at  the  eaft  end,  is  the  exchequer  ; 
and  at  the  weft,  a  large  hall  for  entertaining  ftrangers, 
with  the  granary  and  other  offices  of  the  convent.  The 
college  fchool,  with  the  mailer’s  houfe,  Hands  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  cathedral.  Between  the  churchyard 
and  caftle  is  an  open  area  called  the  palace  green  ;  at 
the  weft  end  of  which  Hands  the  fhire  hall,  where  the 
affixes  and  feffions  are  held  for  the  county.  Hard  by 
is  the  library  built  by  Bilhop  Cofin  ;  together  with  the 
exchequer  railed  by  Bilhop  Nevil,  in  which  are  kept 
the  offices  belonging  to  the  county  palatine  court. 
There  is  an  hofpital  on  the  eaft,  endowed  by  Bilhop 
Cofin,  and  at  each  end  of  it  are  two  fchools  founded 
by  Bilhop  Langley.  On  the  north,  is  the  caftle  built 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  afterwards  converted 
into  the  bilhop’s  palace,  the  outward  gate  of  which  is 
at  prefent  the  county  gaol. 

The  city  confifts  of  three  manors  ;  the  bilhop’s  ma¬ 
nor,  containing  the  city  liberties  and  the  bailey,  held 
of  him  by  the  fervice  of  caftle  guard;  the  manor  of  the 
dean  and  chapter,  confiding  of  the  Elvet’s  crofs-gate, 
fouth-gate  ftreet;  and  the  manor  of  Gilligate,  former¬ 
ly  belonging  to  the  dilfolved  hofpital  of  Kepyar  in  this 
neighbourhood,  but  granted  by  Edward  VI.  to  John 
Cockburn,  lord  of  Ormiftoun,  and  late  in  the  pofleffion 
of  John  Tempeft,  Efq. 

The  bilhopric  of  Durham  is  deemed  the  richeft  bi- 
lliopric  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  prebends  are  fre¬ 
quently  ftyled  the  Golden  Prebends  of  Duiham.  The 
diocefe  contains  the  whole  counties  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland,  except  the  jurifdidtion  of  Hexham  in 
the  latter.  <It  hath  alfo  one  pari Ih  in  the  county  of  Cum¬ 
berland  :  making  in  the  whole  135  parifhes,  whereof 
87  are  impropriate.  The  fee  is  valued  in  the  king’s 
books  at  282 il.  is.  5^d.  but  is  faid  to  be  wrorth  about 
ten  times  that  fum  annually.  The  clergy’s  tenths  a- 
mount  to  385I.  5s.  6^d.  It  has  two  archdeacons,  viz. 
of  Durham  and  Northumberland.  This  fee  hath  given 
to  the  church  of  Rome  eight  faints  and  one  cardinal  ; 
and  to  the  Englilh  nation  one  lord  chief  juftice,  five 
lord  chancellors,  three  lord  treafurers,  one  principal  fe- 
cretary  of  ftate,  one  chancellor  to  the  univerfity  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  two  mailers  of  the  rolls. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city  is  Nevil’s  crofs, 
famous  for  the  battle  fought  in  the  year  1346,  againft 
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David  II.  king  of  Scotland,  who  was  defeated  and  Durio 
taken  prifoner.  II 

DURIO,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  poly-  I)ltry* 
adelphia  clafs.  See  Botany  Index .  v  ' 

DURN1UM,  or  Durnovaria,  a  town  of  the  Du- 
rotriges  in  Britain  ;  now  Dorchejier ,  the  capital  of 
Dorfetlhire,  on  the  Frome. 

DUROBRIVA^,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of 
the  Catyeuchldni  in  Britain.  Now  in  ruins,  which  lie 
on  the  Nen,  between  Caller  and  Dornford,  in  North- 
amptonfhire,  on  the  borders  of  Huntingdon. 

Durobriv^e,  or  Durocolrivce ,  a  town  of  the  Trino- 
bantes,  in  Britain  ;  whofe  ruins  are  fituated  between 
Flamftead  and  Redburn,  in  Hert  ford  fhire. 

DUROBRIVES,  25  miles  to  the  weft  of  Durover- 
num,  or  Canterbury  ;  from  which  it  appears  to  be 
Rochefter  town  :  confirmed  by  the  charter  of  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  church,  in  which  it  is  called  Durobrevis. 

DUROCASES,  Durccassium,  DuROCAsSiE,  and 
Durocasses,  a  town  of  the  Carnutes  in  Gallia  Celtica  ; 
now  Dreux.  See  Druidae. 

DUROCORNOVIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a 
town  of  Britain  ;  now  Cirencejler  in  Gloucefterlhire 
(Camden),  called  Corinium  by  Ptolemy. 

DUROCORTOR UM,  or  Duricortora,  a  town 
of  the  Rhemi  in  Belgica  ;  now  Rheims  in  Champagne. 

E.  Long.  4.  8.  N.  Lat.  49.  20. 

DUROIA,  in  Botany;  a  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants.  See  Botany 
Index. 

DUROLENUM,  a  towm  of  the  Cantii  in  Britain;, 
now  Lenham,  in  Kent  (Camden);  Charing  (Talbot). 

DUROLITUM,  a  town  of  the  Trinobantes  ;  now 
Leiton ,  on  the  Ley,  in  Efifex  (Camden). 

DUROTRIGES,  an  ancient  Britilh  nation,  feated 
in  that  part  of  the  country  which  is  now  called  Dor - 
fetjlnre .  Their  name  is  derived  from  the  two  Britilh 
words  Dur,  “  water,”  and  Trigo ,  u  to  dwell  and  it  is 
no  lefs  evident  that  they  got  their  name  from  the  fi- 
tuation  of  their  country,  which  lies  along  the  fea  coaft. 

It  is  not  very  certain  whether  the  Durotriges  formed 
an  independent  ftate,  under  a  prince  of  their  own,  or 
were  united  with  their  neighbours  the  Danmonii  ;  as 
they  were  reduced  by  Vefpalian  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Romans,  at  the  fame  time,  and  with  the  fame 
eafe,  and  never  revolted.  The  peaceable  difpofition  of 
the  inhabitants  was  probably  the  reafon  that  the  Ro-  , 
mans  had  fo  few  towns,  forts,  and  garrifons,  in  this 
pleafant  country.  Dorchefter,  its  piefent  capital,  feems 
to  have  been  a  Roman  city  of  fome  confideration, 
though  our  antiquaries  are  not  agreed  about  its  Roman 
name.  It  is  moft  probable,  that  it  was  the  Durno¬ 
varia  in  the  1 2th  Iter  of  Antoninus.  Many  Roman 
coins  have  been  found  at  Dorchefter ;  the  military 
way,  called  Jeeningpireet ,  palled  through  it;  and  fome 
veftiges  of  the  ancient  ftone  wall  with  which  it  wTas 
furrounded,  and  of  the  amphitheatre  with  which  it  was 
•adorned,  are  Hill  vifible.  The  country  of  the  Duro¬ 
triges  w7as  included  in  the  Roman  province  called  Fla - 
via  Ccefarietijis ,  and  governed  by  the  prefident  of  that 
province,  as  long  as  the  Romans  kept  any  footing  in 
thefe  parts. 

DURY,  John,  a  Scots  divine,  who  travelled  much, 
and  laboured  with  great  zeal  to  reunite  the  Lutherans 

with 
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with  the  Caivinifls.  His  difcouragements  in  this  fcheme 
flarted  another  Hill  more  impracticable  ;  and  this  was 
to  reunite  all  Chriftians  by  means  of  a  new  explication 
of  the  Apocalypfe,  which  he  publilhed  at  Francfort  in 
1675.  He  enjoyed  then  a  comfortable  retreat  in  the 
country  of  Heffe  ;  but  the  time  of  his  death  is  un¬ 
known  :  his  letter  to  Peter  du  Moulin  concerning  the 
ftate  of  the  churches  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire¬ 
land,  was  piinted  at  London  in  1658,  by  the  care  of 
du  Moulin,  and  is  efteemed  to  be  curious. 

DUSKY  BAY,  a  bay  of  the  ifland  of  New  Zea¬ 
land  in  the  Southern  Pacific  ocean.  The  country  around 
is  mountainous,  and  the  hills  near  the  fea  fide  are  co¬ 
vered  with  thick  forefts.  It  is  in  S.  Lat.  45.  47.  and 
in  E.  Long.  166.  18. 

DUSSELDORF,  a  city  of  Weflphalia  in  Germa¬ 
ny,  and  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Berg.  It  is  fituated  at 
the  conflux  of  the  river  Duffel  with  the  Rhine,  in 
E.  Long.  6.  52.  N.  Lat.  51.12.  It  was  formerly 
the  refidence  of  the  eleClor  palatine,  contiguous  to 
whofe  palace  is  a  celebrated  gallery  of  paintings. 
Carlfladt,  a  new  town,  is  nearly  completed.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into  fix  regular  quarters  which  open  into  an  ex- 
tenfive  fquare  ;  and  from  the  uniformity  of  the  build¬ 
ings,  exclufive  of  the  new  palace  and  the  academy  of 
painting,  forms  a  beautiful  addition  to  the  old  city. 
Duffeldorf  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1795.  It  corn* 
tains,  including  the  garrifon,  18,000  inhabitants. 

DUTCHY.  See  Duchy. 

DUTY,  in  general,  denotes  any  thing  that  one  is 
obliged  to  perform. 

Duty,  in  a  moral  fenfe.  See  Moral  Pbi/o/ophy . 

Duty,  in  polity  and  commerce,  fignifies  the  impofl 
kid  on  merchandifes,  at  importation  or  exportation, 
commonly  called  the  duties  of  cufioms  5  alfo  the  taxes 
of  excife,  (lamp  duties,  Sec.  See  Customs,  Excise, 

Sec. 

The  principles  on  which  all  duties  and  cuftoms  fhould 
be  laid  on  foreign  merchandifes  which  are  imported 
into  thefe  kingdoms,  are  fuch  as  tend  to  cement  a  mu¬ 
tual  friendfhip  and  traffic  between  one  nation  and  an¬ 
other  ;  and  therefore  due  care  fhould  be  taken  in  the 
laying  of  them,  that  they  may  anfwer  fo  good  an  end, 
and  be  reciprocal  in  both  countries  ;  they  fhould  be  fo 
laid  as  to  make  the  exports  of  this  nation  at  leaf!  equal 
to  our  imports  from  thofe  nations  wherewith  we  trade, 
fo  that  a  balance  in  money  fhould  not  be  iffued  out  of 
Great  Britain,  to  pay  for  the  goods  and  merchandifes 
of  other  countries  :  to  the  end  that  no  greater  number 
of  our  landholders  and  manufa&ureTS  fhould  be  deprived 
of  their  revenues  arifing  from  the  produ£l  of  the  lands, 
and  the  labour  of  the  people,  by  foreign  importations, 
than  are  maintained  by  exportations  to  fuch  coun¬ 
tries.  Thefe  are  the  national  principles  on  which  all 
our  treaties  of  commerce  with  other  countries  ought  to 
be  grounded. 

Duty,  in  the  military  art,  is  the  exercife  of  thofe 
fun&ions  that  belong  to  a  foldier:  with  this  diflinclion, 
that  mounting  guard  and  the  like,  where  there  is  no 
enemy  dire&ly  to  be  engaged,  is  called  duty;  but  their 
marching  to  meet  and  fight  an  enemy  is  called  going 
on  fervice. 

DUUMVIRATE,  the  office  or  dignity  of  the  duum¬ 
viri.  See  the  next  article. 
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The  duumvirate  lulled  till  the  year  of  Rome  388, 
when  it  was  changed  into  a  decemvirate. 

DUUMVIRI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  general  ap¬ 
pellation  given  to  magiffrates,  commifiioners,  and  offi¬ 
cers,  where  two  were  joined  together  in  the  fame  func¬ 
tions. 

Duumviri  Capitales  were  the  judges  in  criminal 
caufes  :  from  their  fentence  it  was  lawful  to  appeal  to 
the  people,  who  only  had  the  power  of  condemning  a 
citizen  to  death.  Thefe  judges  were  taken  from  the 
body  of  the  decuriones  ;  they  had  great  power  and  au¬ 
thority,  were  members  of  the  public  council,  and  had 
two  li£lors  to  walk  before  them. 

Duumviri  M'unicipales ,  were  two  magiflrates  in  fome 
cities  of  the  empire,  anfwering  to  what  the  confuls  were 
at  Rome  :  they  were  chofen  out  of  the  body  of  the 
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decuriones ;  their  office  lafted  commonly  five  years, 
upon  which  account  they  were  frequently  termed 
quinquinales  t7iagijlratus .  Their  jurifdi&ion  was  of 
great  extent  :  they  had  officers  who  walked  before 
them,  carrying  a  fmall  fwitch  in  their  hands  ;  and 
fome  of  them  affumed  the  privilege  of  having  li&ors, 
carrying  axes,  and  the  fafees  or  bundles  of  rods,  be¬ 
fore  them. 

Duumviri  Navales,  were  the  commiffaries  of  the 
fleet,  firft  created  at  the  requeft  of  M.  Decius,  tribune 
of  the  people,  in  the  time  of  the  war  with  the  Samnites. 
The  duty  of  their  office  confifled  in  giving  orders  for 
the  fitting  of  {hips,  and  giving  their  commiflions  to 
the  marine  officers,  &c. 

Duumviri  Socrorum ,  were  magiflrates  created  by’ 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  for  the  performance  of  the  fa- 
cTifices,  and  keeping  of  the  fibyls  books.  They  were 
chofen  from  among  the  patricians,  and  held  their  office 
for  life;  they  were  exempted  from  ferving  in  the  wars, 
and  from  the  offices  impofed  on  the  other  citizens, 
and  without  them  the  oracles  of  the  fibyls  could  not 
be  confulted. 

DUYVELAND,  or  Diveland,  one  of  the  ifiands 
of  Zealand,  in  the  United  Provinces,  lying  eaftward  of 
Schonen,  from  which  it  is  only  feparated  by  a  narrow 
channel. 

DWAL,  in  Heraldry ,  the  herb  nightfhade,  ufed  by 
fuch  as  blazon  with  flowers  and  herbs,  inflead  of  metals 
and  colours,  for  fable  or  black. 

DWARF,  in  general,  an  appellation  given  to  things 
greatly  inferior  in  fize  to  that  which  is  ufual  in  their 
feveral  kinds:  thus  there  are  dwarfs  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies,  dwarf  dogs,  dwarf  trees,  &c. 

The  Romans  were  paffionately  fond  of  dwarfs,  whom 
they  called  riani  ox  name,  infomuch  that  they  often  ufed- 
artificial  methods  to  prevent  the  growth  of  boys  de- 
figned  for  dwarfs,  by  enclofing  them  in  boxes,  or  by 
the  ufe  of  tight  bandages.  Auguflus’s  niece,  Julia, 
was  extremely  fond  of  a  dwarf  called  Sonopas ,  who 
was  only  two  feet  and  a  handbreadth  high.  We 
have  many  other  accounts  of  human  dwarfs,  but  moft 
of  them  deformed  in  fome  way  or  other  befides  the 
fmallnefs  of  their  fize.  Many  relations  alfo  concerning 
dwarfs  we  muft  neceffarily  look  upon  to  be  fabulous, 
as  well  as  thofe  concerning  giants.  The  following 
hiftory,  however,  which  we  have  reafon  to  look  upon 
as  authentic,  is  too  remarkable  not  to  be  acceptable 
to  the  generality  of  our  readers. 

Jeikry' 
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Jeffery  Hudfon,  the  famous  Englifti  dwarf,  was  born  ments. 


at  Oakham  in  Rutlandftiire  in  16195  and  about  the 
age  of  feven  or  eight,  being  then  but  18  inches  high, 
was  retained  in  the  fervice  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  refided  at  Burleigh  on  the  Hill.  Soon  after  the 
marriage  of  Charles  I.  the  king  and  queen  being  en¬ 
tertained  at  Burleigh,  little  Jeffery  was  ferved  up  to 
table  in  a  cold  pye,  and  prefented  by  the  duchefs  to  the 
queen,  who  kept  him  as  her  dwarf.  From  7  years  of 
age  till  30,  he  never  grew  taller  ;  but  after  30,  he  {hot 
up  to  three  feet  nine  inches,  and  there  fixed,  Jeffery 
became  a  confiderable  part  of  the  entertainment  of  the 
court.  Sir  William  Davenant  wrote  a  poem  called 
Jeffireidosy  on  a  battle  between  him  and  a  turkey  cock  5 
and  in  1638,  was  publiffled  a  very  fmall  book,  called 
the  New  Tear's  Gift ,  prefented  at  court  by  the  lady 
Parvula  to  the  lord  Minimus  (commonly  called  Little 
Jefery)  her  majefty’s  fervant,  &c.  written  by  Micro- 
philus,  with  a  little  print  of  Jeffery  prefixed.  Before 
this  period,  Jeffery  was  employed  on  a  negotiation  of 
great  importance  :  he  was  fent  to  France  to  fetch  a 
midwife  for  the  queen  ;  and  on  his  return  with  this 
gentlewoman,  and  her  majefty’s  dancing  mafter,  and 
many  rich  prefents  to  the  queen  from  her  mother  Mary 
de  Medicis,  he  was  taken  by  the  Dunkirkers.  Jeffery, 
thus  made  of  confequence,  grew  to  think  himfelf  really 
fo.  He  had  borne  with  little  temper  the  teafing  of  the 
courtiers  and  domeftics,  and  had  many  fquabbles  with 
the  king’s  gigarvtic  porter.  At  laft,  being  provoked  by 
Mr  Crofts,  a  young  gentleman  of  family,  a  challenge 
enfued  :  and  Mr  Crofts  coming  to  the  rendezvous  armed 
only  with  a  fquirt,  the  little  creature  was  fo  enraged, 
that  a  real  duel  enfued  5  and  the  appointment  being  on 
horfeback  with  piftols,  to  put  them  more  on  a  level, 
Jeffery,  with  the  firft  fire,  fhot  his  antagonift  dead. 
This  happened  in  France,  whither  he  had  attended  his 
miftrefs  in  the  troubles.  He  was  again  taken  prifoner 
by  a  Turkifti  rover,  and  fold  into  Barbary.  He  pro¬ 
bably  did  not  remain  long  in  ftavery  :  for  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  made  a  captain  in  the 
royal  army  ;  and  in  1644  attended  the  queen  to  France, 
where  he  remained  till  the  Reftoratim.  At  laft,  upon 
fufpicion  of  his  being  privy  to  the  Popifh  plot,  he  was 
taken  up  in  1682,  and  confined  in  the  Gatehoufe., 
Weftminfter,  where  he  ended  his  life,  in  the  63d  year 
of  his  age. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Roval  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences,  a  relation  is  given  by  the  count  de  Treffau, 
of  a  dwarf  called  Bebe ,  kept  by  the  late  Staniftaus 
king  of  Poland,  and  who  died  in  1764  at  the  age  of 
23,  when  he  meafured  only  33  inches.  At  the  time 
of  his  birth,  he  meafured  only  between  eight  and  nine 
inches.  Diminutive  as  were  his  dimenfions,  his  rea- 
fornng  faculties  were  not  lefs  fcanty  5  appearing  indeed 
not  to  have  been  fuperior  to  thofe  of  a  well-taught 
pointer  :  but  that  the  fize  and  ftrength  of  the  intel- 
le&ual  powers  are  not  affe&ed  by  the  diminutivenefs 
or  tenuity  of  the  corporeal  organs,  is  evident  from  a 
ftill  more  ftriking  inftance  of  littlenefs,  given  us  by  the 
fam-  nobleman,  in  the  perfon  of  Monfieur  Borulawfki, 
a  Polifti  gentleman,  whom  he  faw  at  Luneville,  who 
has  fince  been  at  Paris,  and  who  at  the  age  of  22 
meafured  only  28  inches.  This  miniature  of  a  man, 
confidering  him  only  as  to  his  bodily  dimenfions,  appears 
a  giant  with  regard  to  his  mental  powers  and  attain- 
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He  is  defcribed  by  the  com  as  poffefling  all 
the  graces  of  wit,  united  with  a  founu  judgment  and 
an  excellent  memory  •  fo  that  we  may  with  juftice  fay  1 
of  M.  Borulawfki,  in  the  words  of  Seneca,  and  nearly 
m  the  order  in  which  he  has  ufed  them,  “  Bojfe  inge~ 
mum  fortijjtmum  oc  beatijfitnum  fub  quolibet  corpufculo 
latere .”  Epift.  66.  J 

Count  Borulawfki  w>as  the  fon  of  a  Polifti  noble¬ 
man  attached  to  the  fortunes  of  King  Staniftaus,  w’ho 
loft  his  property  in  confequence  of  that  attachment, 
and  who  had  fix  children,  three  dwarfs,  and  three  well 
growTn.  What  is  fingular  enough,  they  were  born  al¬ 
ternately,  a  big  one  and  a  little  one,  though  both  pa¬ 
rents  were  of  the  common  fize.  The  little  count’s 
youngeft  fifter  was  much  lefs  than  him,  but  died  at 
the  age  of  23.  The  count  continued  to  grow'  till  he 
was  about  30,  and  has  at  prefent  attained  his  51ft 
year,  and  the  height  of  three  feet  two  inches.  He 
never  experienced  any  ficknefs,  but  lived  in  a  polite 
and  affluent  manner  under  the  patronage  of  a  lady,  a 
friend  of  the  family,  till  love  at  the  age  of  41  intruded 
into  his  little  peaceful  bofom,  and  involved  him  in  ma¬ 
trimony,  care,  and  perplexity.  The  lady  he  chofe 
w*3s  of  his  own  country,  but  of  French  extraction,  and 
the  middle  fize.  They  have  three  children,  all  girls, 
and  none  of  them  likely  to  be  dwarfs.  To  provide 
for  a  family  nowr  became  an  objeCt  big  with  difficulty, 
requiring  all  the  exertion  of  his  powers  (which  could 
promife  but  little)  and  his  talents,  of  which  mufic 
alone  afforded  any  view  of  profit.  He  plays  extremely 
well  upon  the  guitar  ;  and  by  having  concerts  in  fe- 
veral  of  the  principal  cities  in  Germany,  he  raifed 
temporary  fupplies.  At  Vienna  he  was  perfuaded  to 
turn  his  thoughts  to  England,  wffiere  it  was  believed 
the  public  curiofity  might  in  a  little  time  benefit  him 
fufficiently  to  enable  him  to  live  independent  in  fo 
cheap  a  country  as  Poland.  He  was  furnifhed  by  very 
refpe&able  friends  with  recommendations  to  feveral  of 
the  moft  diftinguiftied  charters  in  this  kingdom,  as 
the  duchefs  of  Devonftiire,  Rutland,  &c.  &c.  wffiofe 
kind  patronage  he  is  not  backward  to  acknowledge. 
He  wras  advifed  to  let  himfelf  be  feen  as  a  curiofity, 
and  the  price  of  admiffion  w'as  fixed  at  a  guinea. 
The  number  of  his  vifitors,  of  courle,  was  not  very 
great.  After  a  pretty  long  ftay  in  London  he  went 
to  Bath  and  Briftol ;  vifited  Dublin  and  feme  other 
parts  of  Ireland  5  whence  he  returned  by  tvay  of  Li¬ 
verpool,  Manchefter,  and  Birmingham,  to  London. 
He  alfo  vifited  Edinburgh  and  fome  other  towns  of 
Scotland.  In  every  place  he  acquired  a  number  of 
friends.  In  reality,  the  eafe  and  politenefs  of  his  man¬ 
ners  and  addrefs  pleafe  no  lefs,  than  the  diminutive,  yet 
elegant,  proportions  of  his  figure  aftonifti  thofe  who 
vifit  him.  His  perfon  is  pleafing  and  graceful,  and  his 
look  manly  and  noble.  He  fpeaks  French  fluently, 
and  Englifli  tolerably.  He  is  remarkably  lively  and 
cheerful,  though  fitted  for  the  moft  ferious  and  ration¬ 
al  converfation.  Such  is  this  wonderful  little  man — 
an  objeft  of  curiofity  really  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  philofopher,  the  man  of  tafte,  and  the  anatomift. 
His  life  has  been  publiffled,  written  by  himfelf. 

DWINA,  the  name  of  two  large  rivers  5  one  of 
which  rifes  in  Lithuania,  and,  dividing  Livonia  from 
Courland,  falls  into  the  Baltic  fea  a  little  l  elow  Riga  : 
the  other  gives  name  to  the  province  of  Dwina  in  Ruffia. 

It 


Dwarf, 

Dwina, 
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It  runs  from  fouth  to  north,  and  difcharges  itfelf  into 
the  White  fea  a  little  below  Archangel. 

DYCK.  See  Vandyck. 

DYE,  in  udrchiteBure^  any  fquare  body,  as  the  trunk 
or  notched  part  of  a  pedeftal :  or  it  is  the  middle  of 
the  pedeftal,  or  that  part  included  between  the  bafe 
and  the  corniche \  fo  called  becaufe  it  is  often  made  in 
the  form  of  a  cube  or  dye.  See  Architecture,  N°  6 i. 

DYER,  a  perfon  who  profeffes  the  art  of  dyeing  all 
manner  of  colours.  See  Dyeing. 

Dyer,  Sir  James ,  an  eminent  Englifh  lawyer,  chief 
}udge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  He  died  in  1581  ;  and  about  20 
years  after  was  publifhed  his  large  collection  of  Re¬ 
ports,  which  have  been  highly  efteemed  for  their  fuc- 
cinCtnefs  and  folidity.  He  alfo  left  other  writings  be¬ 
hind  him  relative  to  his  profeflion. 

Dyer,  John ,  the  fon  of  Robert  Dyer,  Efq.  a  Welfh 
folicitor  of  great  capacity,  was  born  in  1700.  He 
palled  through  Weftminfter  fchool  under  the  care  of 
Dr  Freind,  and  was  then  called  home  to  be  inftruCted 
in  his  father’s  profeflion.  His  genius,  however,  led 
him  a  different  way  5  for  befides  his  early  tafte  for 
poetry,  having  a  paflion  no  lefs  ftrong  for  the  arts  of 
defign,  he  determined  to  make  painting  his  profeflion. 
With  this  view,  having  ftudied  a  while  under  his  mafter, 
he  became,  as  he  tells  his  friend,  an  itinerant  painter, 
and  wandered  about  South  Wales,  and  the  parts  adja¬ 
cent  5  and  about  1727  printed  Grongar  Hill.  Being 
probably  unfatisfied  wuth  his  own  proficiency,  he  made 
the  tour  of  Italy  5  where,  befides  the  ufual  ftudy  of 
the  remains  of  antiquity,  and  the  works  of  the  great 
matters,  he  frequently  fpent  whole  days  in  the  country 
about  Rome  and  Florence,  fketching  thofe  piCturefque 
profpeCts  -with  facility  and  fpirit.  Images  from  hence 
naturally  transferred  themfelves  into  his  poetical  com- 
pofitions  :  the  principal  beauties  of  The  Ruins  of  Rome 
are  perhaps  of  this  kind  *,  and  the  various  landfcapes  in 
The  Fleece  have  been  particularly  admired.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  to  England,  he  publifhed  The  Ruins  of  Rome, 
17405  but  foon  found  that  he  could  not  relifh  a  town 
life,  nor  fubmit  to  the  afliduity  required  in  his  pro¬ 
feflion.  As  his  turn  of  mind  was  rather  ferious,  and 
his  conduct  and  behaviour  always  irreproachable,  he 
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was  advifed  by  his  friends  to  enter  into  holy  orders  5  Dyer, 
and  it  is  prefumed,  though  his  education  had  not  been 
regular,  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  them. 

He  was  ordained  by  the  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  and  had  a 
law  degree  conferred  on  him. 

About  the  fame  time  he  married  a  lady  of  Colefhill 
named  Enfor  5  “  whofe  grandmother  (fays  he)  was  a 
Shakefpcare,  defeended  from  a  brother  of  every  body’s 
Shakefpeare.”  His  ecclefiaftical  provifion  was  a  long 
time  but  flender.  His  firft  patron,  Mr  Harper,  gave 
him,  in  1741,  Calthorp  in  Leicefterfhire,  of  80I.  a- 
year,  on  which  he  lived  ten  years  5  and  in  April  1751 
exchanged  it  for  Belchford  in  Lincolnfhire,  of  75I. 
which  was  given  him  by  Lord-chancellor  Hardwicke, 
on  the  recommendation  of  a  friend  to  virtue  and  the 
mufes.  His  condition  now  began  to  mend.  In  1752, 

Sir  John  Heathcote  gave  him  Coningfby,  of  140I.  a- 
year  5  and  in  1756,  when  he  was  LL.  B,  without  any 
folicitation  of  his  own,  obtained  for  him  from  the 
chancellor  Kirby-on-Bane,  of  nol.  In  1 75 7» 
publifhed  The  Fleece,  his  greateft  poetical  work  ;  of 
which  Dr  Johnfon  relates  this  ludicrous  ftory.  Dod- 
fley  the  bookfeller  was  one  day  mentioning  it  to  a  cri¬ 
tical  vifitor,  with  more  expectation  of  fuccefs  than  the 
other  could  eafily  admit.  In  the  converfation  the 
author’s  age  was  afked  :  and  being  reprefented  as  ad¬ 
vanced  in  life,  “He  will  (faid  the  critic)  be  buried 
in  woollen.”  He  did  not  indeed  long  outlive  that 
publication,  nor  long  enjoy  the  increafe  of  his  prefer¬ 
ments  ;  for  a  confumptive  diforder,  with  which  he  had 
long  ftruggled,  carried  him  off  at  length  in  I  75 S . 

Mr  Dyer’s  character  as  a  writer  has  been  fixed  by 
three  poems,  Grongar  Hill,  The  Ruins  of  Rome,  and 
The  Fleece  5  wherein  a  poetical  imagination  perfectly 
original,  a  natural  fimplicity  conneCted  with  and  often 
productive  of  the  true  fublime,  and  the  warmeft  fenti- 
ments  of  benevolence  and  virtue,  have  been  univerfally 
obferved  and  admired.  Thefe  pieces  were  put  out  fe- 
parately  in  his  lifetime  :  but  after  his  death  they  were 
collected  and  publifhed  in  one  volume  8vo,  1761 5  with 
a  fhort  account  of  himfelf  prefixed. 

Dyer's  Weed .  See  Reseda,  Botany  and  Dyeing 
Index . 


DYEING. 


Definition,  i.  nr\YEING  is  the  art  of  communicating  a  permanent 
-L'  colour  to  any  fubftance  5  but  it  is  generally  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  more  limited  fenfe,  and  is  applied  to  the 
art  of  giving  colours  to  wool,  filk,  cotton  or  flax,  or 
to  thread  or  cloth  fabricated  of  thefe  fubftances.  To 
this  more  limited  fenfe  we  propofe  to  confine  it  in  the 
following  treatife  ;  and  for  the  dyeing  or  ftaining  of 
other  fubftances,  as  paper,  wood,  bone,  leather,  marble, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  thefe  articles. 

Drigmof  2.  Among  the  arts  of  life  there  are  fome  which  are 
arts:  effential  to  man  even  in  the  earlieft  period  of  his  hi- 

ftory  5  while  others  derive  their  origin  from  chance, 
and  owe  their  improvement  and  perfection  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  refinement  and  luxury.  Thofe  arts  which 
are  connected  with  the  means  of  providing  food  or 


fhelter  are  neceffary  even  in  the  rudeft  ftate  of  man, 
and  are  praCtifed  wuth  more  or  lefs  dexterity  and  fuc¬ 
cefs  according  to  the  abundance  or  fcantinefs  of  the 
fupply  with  which  he  is  furnifhed,  and  the  varieties  of 
climate  which  he  inhabits.  But  thofe  arts  which  have 
been  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  fine  arts  can  only 
flourifti  and  arrive  at  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in 
the  more  luxurious  ages  of  refined  fociety.  To  this 
account  of  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  arts  among 
mankind  the  art  of  dyeing  forms  a  remarkable  excep¬ 
tion.  Totally  unconnected  with  the  means  of  provid¬ 
ing  food  to  fatisfy  the  urgent  calls  of  hunger,  of  pre¬ 
paring  raiment  to  fecure  the  body  from  cold,  or  of  pro¬ 
curing  fhelter  from  the  ftorm,  this  art  might  at  firft 
fight  be  confidered  as  one  of  thofe  which  exclufively 

belong 
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,  Qr*S*n.  belong  to  an  age  of  luxury.  But  the  hiflory  of  man- 
v'"'  kind  aftignsto  its  origin  a  very  different  period.  The 
art  of  dyeing  Teems  to  be  almoll  co-eval  with  man. 
In  the  rudefl  date  of  his  exigence,  his  fimple  and 
fcanty  clothing  is  frequently  coloured  ;  and  even  the 
naked  favage,  while  he  is  yet  a  houfelefs  wanderer  in 
the  woods,  has  difcovered  the  means  of  Gaining  his 
body  w  ith  different  colours.  And  yet  the  art  of  dye¬ 
ing  in  no  refpedt  contributes  to  relieve  the  real  and 
primary  wants  of  man.  It  renders  not  his  raiment 
warmer,  and  it  feives  not  to  make  his  lodging  more 
comfort-able. 

Of  dyeing.  g.  Whence  then  is  the  origin  of  this  art  ?  It  de¬ 
pends  not  like  others  on  the  neceffities  of  man,  and  it 
exifts  long  before  he  is  acquainted  with  refinement  and 
luxury.  It  muff  therefore  be  traced  to  a  different 
fource. 

We  fee  that  the  defire  of  diftinflion  is  one  of  the  moft 
active  principles  in  the  human  mind.  This  principle 
operates  equally  in  the  breaft  of  the  favage  in  the  midft 
of  his  naked  companions,  and  in  that  of  the  fage  and  the 
foldier  in  poliflied  fociety.  But  man  rarely  reds  fatis- 
fied  with  the  folid,  but  frequently  lefs  obvious  pre-emi¬ 
nence,  which  fuperior  ftrength,  genius,  or  learning  con¬ 
fers.  The  proofs  of  this  fuperiority,  can  be  but  feldom 
exhibited  ;  they  are  often  not  generally  underftood  or 
acknowledged,  and  therefore  cannot  always  be  fairly 
eftimated.  He  who  polfeffes  any  of  thofe  talents  which 
give  him  a  fuperiority  to  others,  naturally  wifhes  to  be 
ditlinguifhed  by  certain  marks  by  which  he  may  more 
uniformly  and  more  directly  excite  admiration  and 
command  refpeft.  He  feeks,  therefore,  for  fome  ad¬ 
ventitious  circumftnnces  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  fymbolical  reprefentation  of  power  and  great- 
nefs  ;  and  as  they  are  conftantly  prefent  to  the  fenfes, 
they  make  a  deeper  impreffion,  and  keep  alive  thofe  feel¬ 
ings  of  admiration  which  are  fo  gratifying  to  the  vain 
and  ambitious.  Drefs  and  its  ornaments  have  been 
ufually  employed  as  external  marks  of  diftin£lion. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  chief  or  the  warrior  among  rude 
nations  is  clothed  with  a  finer  and  more  beautiful  fkin; 
his  head  is  decorated  with  flowers  or  feathers ;  or  the 
leaves  of  the  oak,  or  the  laurel,  fimply  adorn  his  brow. 
And  in  the  progrefs  of  civilization  and  refinement,  the 
diadem  of  gold,  and  the  robe  of  purple  or  of  fcarlet, 
fupplant  thefe  fimpler  decorations  as  charafleriftics  of 
dignity  and  power.  To  increafe  flill  more  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  thofe  fubftances  which  are  employed  as 
clothing  or  as  the  ornaments  of  drefs,  the  aid  of  co¬ 
lours  has  been  called  in*,  and  accordingly  we  find  that 
coloured  clothing  has  been  held  in  high  eftimation  in 
all  ages.  This  principle,  therefore,  the  defire  of  di- 
flinflion,  feems  to  be  the  natural  origin  of  the  art  of  dye¬ 
ing.  Nature,  however,  furnifhes  the  model,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  antetype  of  the  art,  in  the  gay  plumage 
with  which  fhe  has  clothed  the  feathered  tribes,  and  in 
the  fplendid  colours  and  infinite  variety  of  fhades  w  hich 
are  exhibited  in  her  vegetable  produ&ions. 

Hiflory  4.  But  without  indulging  farther  in  thefe  fpecula- 

tions,  which  are  to  be  confidered  as  fubje£ls  of  curious 
inveftigation,  rather  than  as  topics  of  practical  utility, 
let  us  now  take  a  fhort  view  of  the  hiflory  and  progrefs 
of  this  art. 

and  pro*  We  have  endeavoured  to  fhew  that  the  beauty  of 

grefs;  brilliant  colours  is  one  of  the  means  of  attracting  at- 
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tention,  and  of  acquiring  difiinClion,  which  mankind  in  Hiflory. 
every  period  of  fociety  have  employed.  Even  before 
the  ufe  of  clothing  has  been  introduced,  the  rude  inha¬ 
bitants  of  favage  nations  applied  them  firfl  to  their 
fkins.  This  practice  exifled  among  the  Britons  in  the 
time  of  Ciefar  ;  and  the  women  of  Gaul  about  the 
fame  period  flained  themfelves  of  a  brown  olive  colour. 

At  this  day,  it  is  flill  the  practice  of  many  of  the  fa¬ 
vage  tribes  of  America,  as  well  as  of  the  natives  of  the 
South  fea  iflands.  But  when  mankind  had  made  fome 
progrefs  in  arts  and  civilization,  and  had  begun 
to  wear  clothing,  the  colours  which  they  admired 
were  afterwards  communicated  to  their  garments. 

The  art  of  dyeing,  therefore,  though  in  a  rude  and  im- 
perfeCl  fiate,  is  indifputably  of  great  antiquity  ;  and  in¬ 
deed,  confidering  its  nature  and  origin,  this  might  have 
been  expe&td. 

5.  India,  the  nuifery  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  which  in  India ; 
were  afterwards  improved  and  brought  to  perfection 
among  other  nations,  feems  to  have  given  birth  to  the 

art  of  dyeing  ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  know- 
ledge  of  dyeing  cotton  had  advanced  as  far  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great  as  at  the  prefent  time,  fo 
flationary  have  the  arts  become  in  that  country.  The 
beautiful  colours  of  the  Indian  linens  would  naturally 
lead  to  the  fuppofition  that  the  art  had  reached  a  very 
high  degree  of  perfection  ;  but  it  is  known  that  the  In¬ 
dian  procefles  are  fo  tedious,  complicated  and  imperfeCt, 
that  they  wrould  be  totally  impracticable  in  any  other 
country. 

6.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  among  the- 
that  the  art  of  dyeing  cotton  and  linen,  which  had  <5reelts» 
gradually  fpread  from  the  eafl  to  the  well,  was  known 

in  Europe.  The  Greeks, however,  as  appears  from  many 
paffages  in  the  Iliad  and  OdyfTey,  were  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  dyeing  purple  in  the  time  of  Homer.  And 
it  is  fuppofed  that  they  derived  their  knowledge  of  it 
from  the  Phenicians,  a  people  who  were  very  early  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  the  art  of  dyeing.  But  their  art  feems  to 
have  been  confined  to  wool  ;  filk,  indeed,  was  at  that 
time  unknown,  and  linen  was  ufually  worn  white. 

7.  Dyeing  and  coloured  fluffs  are  frequently  men- the  Jews, 
tioned  in  the  facred  writings.  It  would  appear  that 

the  art  had  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  time  of 
the  patriarchs,  from  what  is  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Genefis.  The  dyed  fluffs  which  are  deferibed  in  the 
book  of  Exodus  were  purchafed  by  the  Jews  from  the 
Phenicians. 

8.  The  Egyptians  according  to  Pliny,  praCtifed  atheEgyp- 
kind  of  topical  dyeing  or  calico-printing,  which  from  tians. 
his  general  defeription  feems  to  have  been  fimilar  to 

that  which  was  found  many  ages  after  to  exifl  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  India,  and  was  from  thence  introduced  in¬ 
to  the  different  countries  of  Europe.  He  fays,  the 
Egyptians  began  by  painting  on  white  cloths,  which 
were  no  doubt  of  linen  or  cotton,  with  certain  drugs 
which  were  themfelves  colourlefs,  but  poffefled  the 
property  of  abforbing  colouring  fubftances.  Thefe 
cloths  were  .afterwards  immerfed  in  a  heated  dyeing 
liquor  which  was  of  one  uniform  colour,  and  although 
they  were  formerly  colourlefs,  yet  when  they  were 
taken  out,  they  were  found  to  be  dyed  of  different 
colours,  according  to  the  different  qualities  of  the  fub¬ 
ftances  which  had  been  applied  to  their  different  parts; 
and  thefe  colours  could  not  afterwards  be  difeharged 
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t  ,  by  wafhing  *.  This  art  was  probably  borrowed  from 

the  natives  of  India. 

2^.  #  9*  The  Tyrian  purple,  fo  celebrated  among  the  an- 

The  Tyrian  cients,  was  probably  from  the  name  difcovered  at 
purple.  Tyre,  and  perhaps  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  opu¬ 
lence  of  that  city.  The  liquor  which  was  employed 
in  dyeing  the  purple  was  extracted  from  two  kinds  of 
fhell-fifh,  one  of  which,  the  larger,  was  called  the  pur¬ 
ple,  and  the  other  was  a  fpecies  of  whelk.  Each  of 
thefe  fpecies  was  fubdivided  into  different  varieties,  and 
were  otherwife  diftinguiftied,  according  to  the  places 
where  they  were  found,  and  as  they  yielded  more  or 
lefs  of  a  beautiful  colour.  It  is  in  a  veffel  in  the  throat 
of  the  fifti  that  the  colouring  liquor  is  found.  Each 
Preparation  fifti  only  afforded  a  fingle  drop.  When  a  certain 
of  the  li-  quantity  of  the  liquor  had  been  obtained,  it  was  mix- 
*uor*  ed  with  a  proportion  of  common  fait,  macerated  to¬ 
gether  for  three  days,  and  five  times  the  quantity  of 
water  was  added.  The  mixture  being  kept  in  a  mo¬ 
derate  heat,  the  animal  parts  which  happened  to  be 
mixed  with  it,  feparated  and  rofe  to  the  furface.  At 
the  end  of  ten  days,  when  thefe  operations  were  finifti- 
ed,  a  piece  of  white  wool  was  immerfed,  by  which 
means  they  afcertained  whether  the  liquor  had  acquir¬ 
ed  the  proper  fhade. 


the  fluff.  Various  proceffes  were  followed  to  prepare  the  fluff 
to  receive  the  dye.  By  fome  it  was  immerfed  in  lime 
water,  and  by  others  it  was  prepared  with  a  kind  of 
ficus ,  which  aCled  as  a  mordant  to  give  it  a  more 
fixed  colour.  Alkanet  was  ufed  by  fome  for  the  fame 
purpofe. 

The  liquor  of  the  whelk  did  not  alone  yield  a  du¬ 
rable  colour.  The  liquor  from  the  other  (hell-fifti 
ferved  to  increafe  its  brightnefs ;  and  thus  two  operations 
were  in  ufe  to  communicate  this  colour.  A  firfl  dye 
was  given  by  the  liquor  of  the  purple,  and  a  fecond  by 
that  of  the  whelk  \  from  which  it  was  called  by  Pliny 
purpura  dibapha ,  or  purple  twice  dipped. 

Perma-  10.  Some  kinds  of  purple  have  been  found  to  poffefs 

acncy.  great  durability.  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  mentions  that  the  Greeks  difcovered  in  the 
treafury  of  the  king  of  Perfia  a  great  quantity  of  pur¬ 
ple  which  was  190  years  old,  and  (till  retained  all  its 
beauty. 

High  price.  1 1*  The  fmall  quantity  of  liquor  which  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  each  fhell-fifli,  and  the  tedious  procefs  in 
its  preparation  and  application  to  the  fluffs,  raifed  the 
price  of  purple  fo  high,  that  in  the  time  of  Auguflus 
a  pound  of  wool  of  the  Tyrian  purple  dye,  could  not 
be  purchafed  for  one  thoufand  denarii,  equal  to  about 
36I.  flerling. 

Worn  by  I2t  The  purple,  which  has  been  almofl  everywhere 
the  Ro-  a  mark  of  diftin&ion  attached  to  high  birth  and  digni- 

mans.  ty,  was  worn  by  thofe  who  held  the  firfl  offices  in 

Rome.  The  emperors  at  lafl  referved  to  themfelves 
the  right  of  wearing  it,  and  prohibited  all  others  from 
ufing  it  on  pain  of  death. 

13.  The  fubflances  which  have  been  difcovered  and 
ufed  in  dyeing  by  the  moderns,  and  the  fuperiority 
which  they  have  obtained  in  many  colours,  have  fu- 
perfeded  the  ufe  of  the  purple  of  the  ancients.  The 
fhell-fifh  from  which  the  liquor  is  extracted,  is  fuppof- 
'Still  ufed  in  ed  to  be  now  as  abundant  as  ever.  Similar  fhell-fifh 
dyeing.  have  been  found  near  Nicoya,  a  fmall  Spanifti  town  in 
South  America,  and  they  are  at  prefent  ufed  for  dye- 
Vol.  VII,  Part  I. 
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ing  cotton  on  the  coafts 
mala. 


of  Guayaquil  and  Guati-  Iliftory. 
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14.  In  the  year  1683,  Mr  Cole  of  Briftol  difeover- The  flielJ 
ed,  on  the  coafl  ot  England,  the  fhell-fifh  which fif]l  [oun{* 
yields  the  purple  liquor.  The  liquor  was  contained  in  coafts  0f 
a  white  vein,  lying  tranfverfely  in  a  little  furrow  or  England 
cleft,  next  to  the  head  of  the  fifh.  He  found  by  ex** 
periment,  that  letters  or  marks,  made  with  this  white 
liquor,  appeared  when  firfl  expofed  to  the  air  of  a 
green  colour.  When  expofed  to  the  fun,  it  became 
of  a  deeper  green,  afterwards  of  a  purplifti  red,  and, 
by  the  continued  aCiion  of  the  fun’s  rays,  of  a  deep 
purple  red.  Mr  Cole  fent  fome  of  the  firfl  linen  marked 
with  this  liquor  to  Hr  Plot,  one  of  the  fecretaries  of 
the  Royal  Society,  in  the  year  1684.  It  was  foon 
after  fhown  to  King  Charles  II.  who  greatly  admired 
it,  and  defired  that  fome  of  the  fhell-fifh  might  be  col- 
leCled  and  brought  to  town,  that  he  might  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  feeing  the  liquor  applied,  and  the  fuccef- 
five  changes  of  colour  through  which  it  palled. 

A  fpecies  of  this  fhell-fifh  was  alfo  found  by  Plumier  at 
the  Antilles  ‘}  and  Reaumur  made  a  number  of  experi¬ 
ments  on  whelks,  which  were  collected  on  the  coafl  of 
Poitou.  Huhamel  found  the  fame  fhell-fifh  in  great  and  of 
abundance  on  the  coafl  of  Provence.  The  experi- Franc<u 
ments  of  thefe  philofophers  on  this  liquor  afforded  the 
fame  refult  as  thofe  of  Mr  Cole.  They  obferved  that, 
although  at  firfl  white,  it  becomes  by  the  a£lion  of 
light,  of  a  yellowifti  green,  then  deepens  to  a  kind  of 
blue,  which  is  afterwards  changed  to  a  red.  In  lefs 
than  five  minutes,  the  latter  is  converted  into  a  fine 
deep  purple,  having  all  the  chara&ers  of  the  purple  of 
the  ancients. 

Eudocia  Macrembolitiffa,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Conflantine  VIII.  who  lived  in  the  1  tth  century,  while 
the  knowledge  and  pra£lice  of  dyeing  that  colour  for 
the  ufe  and  at  the  expence  of  the  Greek  emperors  flill 
fubflfled,  has  given  a  minute  account  of  the  mode  of 
catching  the  fhell-fifli  which  produced  the  purple.  Of 
this  operation  fhe  herfelf,  it  would  appear,  was  an  eye- 
witnefs.  As  it  was  applied  at  that  time,  it  did  not  ac¬ 
quire  its  full  luflre  and  perfection  of  colour,  till  it  had 
been  expofed  to  the  aClion  of  the  fun’s  rays. 

15.  A  liquor  which  yields  the  fame  colour,  and  has  Purple  li. 
otherwife  flmilar  properties,  is  found  in  different  parts  4uor  f?un(* 
of  the  world.  Abundance  of  purple  fnails,  it  is  faid, m  fnails* 
are  found  in  the  iftands  oppofite  to  Batavia.  They 
are  boiled  and  eaten  by  the  Chinefe,  who  polifh 
the  (hells,  and  pick  out  of  the  middle  of  the  fnail  a 
purple-coloured  fubftance,  which  they  ufe  in  colouring 
and  making  red  ink.  Hr  Peyfonnel  describes  what  he 
calls  the  naked  fnail,  which  is  found  in  the  Teas  of  the 
Antilles,  and  affords  a  liquor  of  a  beautiful  purple 
colour.  This  liquor  is  thrown  out  by  the  animal  when 
it  is  difturbed,  in  the  fame  way  3s  the  cuttle-fifii  dis¬ 
charges  the  ink.  The  liquor  of  the  fnail  is  naturally 
of  a  purple  colour,  without  the  application  of  light  *.  *  />£//. 
Two  (hell-fifties,  which  yield  a  fimilar  colouring  li-  Tranf. 
quor,  are  described  by  Hr  Brown  in  his  hiftory  of  Ja-vol-L 
maica.  The  one,  lie  fays,  is  frequent  in  the  Ame¬ 
rican  feas,  and  emits  on  being  touched  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  vifeid  purple  liquor,  which  thickens  and 
colours  water.  The  other  is  called  the  purple  ocean 
Jhell ,  and  yields  a  beautiful  purple  liquor,  which  feems 
to  referable  the  former.  But  inveftigations  concern- 
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ing  the  nature  and  application  of  the  purple  dye  from 
fhell-filh  are  now  to  be  confidered  merely  as  fubjeCts  of 
curiofity  $  becaufe  the  colours  which  are  obtained  by 
the  proceffes  of  the  moderns  are  more  beautiful,  and 
far  lefs  expenfive. 

1 6.  In  the  5th  century,  during  the  irruption  of  the 
northern  barbarians,  the  arts,  which  had  been  encou¬ 
raged  and  protected  by  the  Romans,  were  loft  amidft 
the  devaluations  of  the  weftern  empire.  A  few,  in¬ 
deed,  were  preferred  in  Italy,  but  they  were  in  a  ftate 
of  decay  *,  and  other  wife  no  traces  remained  of  know¬ 
ledge,  induftry,  or  humanity.  A  manufcript  of  the 
8th  century  is  quoted  by  Muratori,  which  contains 
a  defcription  of  fome  dyes,  principally  for  fkins, 
as  well  as  fome  proceffes  connected  with  other  arts  \ 
but  from  the  barbarous  Latin,  in  which  it  is  writ¬ 


ten,  no  diftinCt  notion  can  be  formed  of  the  nature 
of  thefe  proceffes.  The  arts  met  with  a  better  fate  in 
the  Eaft,  where  they  were  protected  and  encouraged. 
So  late  as  the  12th  century,  articles  of  luxury  were 
procured  by  fome  of  the  great  from  eaftern  countries. 
Arerevi-  17.  During  the  time  of  the  crufades,  Venice  and 
ved  in  other  cities  of  Italy  became  rich  and  powerful,  firft  by 
Italy.  fupplying  with  provifions  the  Europeans  who  engaged  in 
thefe  frantic  and  deftruCtive  expeditions,  and  afterwards 
by  eftablilhing  an  intercourfe  with  the  Grecian  empire. 
By  thefe  means  the  arts,  which  had  been  preferved  a- 
mong  the  Greeks,  were  eftabliftied  in  Italy.  In  the 
year  1338,  the  city  of  Florence  contained  2CO  manu¬ 
facturers,  who  are  faid  to  have  produced  from  70,000 
to  80, coo  pieces  of  cloth.  In  the  year  1300,  archil 
was  accidentally  difcovered  by  a  Florentine  merchant. 
Obferving  that  urine  produced  a  fine  colour  on  certain 
fpecies  of  mofs,  he  made  experiments,  and  from  thefe 
learned  the  mode  of  preparing  this  fubftance.  The 
difcovery  was  long  kept  fecret.  His  pofterity,  a  branch 
of  which,  it  is  faid,  (till  exifts,  have  retained  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Ruce/lai ,  from  the  Spanilh  word,  which 
fignifies  that  kind  of  mofs. 

18.  The  arts,  after  being  revived  in  Italy,  continued 
for  a  long  time  to  be  cultivated  and  improved  with  in- 
creafing  fuccefs.  Along  with  thefe,  the  art  of  dyeing 
Dyeing  re-  made  confiderable  progrefs.  The  firft  collection  of 
vived  in  the  proceffes  employed  in  this  art  appeared  at  Venice 
Italy.  Jn  the  year  1429.  It  was  entitled  Mariegola  del 9  arte 
de  i  tentori .  To  render  this  defcription  more  ufeful 
and  extenfive,  a  perfon  of  the  name  of  Giovanni  Ven¬ 
tura  Rofetti,  travelled  through  different  parts  of  Italy 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  where  the  arts  had 
begun  to  flourifh,  that  he  might  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  proceffes  which  were  employed  by  different 
dyers.  Thefe  were  colleCted  and  publifhed  in  1548, 
under  the  title  of  P/ictho.  This  treatife  has  been  by 
fome  confidered  as  the  leading  ftep  towards  the  per¬ 
fection  which  the  art  of  dyeing  has  attained  ;  for  it  is 
the  firft  in  which  the  different  proceffes  are  colleCted. 
No  mention  is  made,  either  of  cochineal  or  of  indi¬ 
go,  fo  that  it  would  appear,  thefe  dyes  were  either 
not  knorvn,  or  not  employed  in  Italy  previous  to  the 
time  in  which  it  was  written. 

19.  Italy,  but  efpecially  Venice,  for  a  long  time 
almoft  cxclufively  poffeffed  the  art  of  dyeing,  and  this 
feems  to  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  profperity  of 
the  manufactures  and  commerce  which  the  Italian  ftates 
long  enjoyed.  By  degrees  it  was  introduced  into 
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France,  Holland,  and  Britain.  The  procefs  for  dye-  Hiftory. 
ing  the  true  fcarlet  had  been  communicated  to  a  perfon  ^  J 
of  the  name  of  Gobelin,  who  eftablilhed  a  manufac-  U* 

tory  near  Paris,  which  ftill  bears  his  name.  At  the  France, 
time,  this  was  confidered  fo  ralh  an  enterprife,  that  it  Sec. 
received  the  name  of  Gobelin's  folly ;  but  fucli  was 
his  fuccefs,  and  fuch  the  ignorance  of  the  times,  that 
it  wras  fuppofed  he  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  pro¬ 
ceffes  he  employed,  from  the  devil  1 

20.  The  difcovery  of  America  brought  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  cochineal  infeCt  into  Europe.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  obferving  that  the  Mexicans  employed  it  in 
painting  their  houfes,  and  in  dyeing  cotton,  tranfmit- 
ted  an  account  of  the  beauty  of  that  colour  to  their 
government,  w’hofe  attention  was  afterwards  direCted  to 
encourage  and  promote  the  incrcafe  of  the  valuable  in- 
fed  from  which  it  is  obtained.  The  difcovery  of  cochi¬ 
neal  w?as  foon  followed  by  that  of  the  procefs  for  dye¬ 
ing  fcarlet,  by  means  of  a  folution  of  tin.  For  this 
difcovery  we  are  indebted  to  a  German  chemift  of  the 
name  of  Kufter,  or  Kufler,  who  carried  the  fecret  to 
London  in  the  year  1643.  Gluck  or  Kloeck,  a  Fle- 
mifti  painter,  having  obtained  poffeffion  of  this  fecret, 
communicated  it  to  Gobelin,  and  afterwards  the  knowT- 

ledge  of  it  fpread  throughout  all  Europe.  The  ufe  ofjn(j{go  firft 
indigo,  which  was  a  great  acquifition  to  the  art  ofufed. 
dyeing,  was  more  flowly  eftabliftied  than  that  of  co¬ 
chineal.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  ufe  of 
this  fubftance,  as  well  as  of  logwood,  w*as  ftriCtly 
prohibited  in  England,  and  if  found  in  any  manufac¬ 
tory,  was  ordered  to  be  burned.  This,  as  muft  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  prefent  time,  very  ftrange  prohibition,  was 
not  withdrawn  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  It  met 
with  the  fame  fate  in  Saxony.  In  the  ediCt  in  which 
the  ufe  of  it  is  forbidden,  it  is  faid  to  be  a  corrofive 
colour,  and  called  food  for  the  devil!! 

21.  In  France  alfo,  fome  prejudice  W’as  entertained 
againft  it,  and  although  it  was  not  entirely  prohibited, 
the  ufe  of  it  was  limited  to  a  certain  proportion.  The 
r'eafons  on  which  this  prejudice  was  founded,  on  a  nar¬ 
row^  view  of  the  principles  of  political  economy,  might 
even  in  the  prefent  day  be  admitted  as  fpecious,  if 
not  fatisfa&ory.  It  w'as  held  out  by  thofe  who  dyed 
blue,  and  were  accuftomed  to  ufe  paftil  and  wroad, 
that  the  introduction  of  indigo  would  fuperfede  the 
ufe  of  thefe  fubftances  *,  and  it  was  reprefented  that 
their  confumption  w*ould  be  deftroyed,  and  the  en¬ 
couragement  for  the  productions  of  the  country  di- 
miniftied. 

22.  Previous  to  the  adminiftration  of  the  celebra-  Dyeing  en- 
ted  Colbert,  the  induftry  and  arts  of  France  long  re-  couraged 
mained  in  a  ftate  of  languor  and  decay.  By  the  wife  m  Dance, 
meafures  which  were  adopted  by  this  minifter,  fhe 

foon  rofe  to  diftinCtion  among  the  nations  of  Europe, 
and  in  a  fhort  time  faw  her  commerce  and  manu¬ 
factures  greatly  extended.  He  invited  the  rnoft  Ikil- 
ful  artifts,  encouraged  and  rewarded  their  talents,  and 
thus  eftabliftied  many  arts  and  manufactures.  Among 
thefe,  the  art  of  dyeing  received  its  fnare  of  attention. 

In  the  year  1672,  he  publifhed  a  table  of  inftruCtions 
for  dyeing,  which,  although  it  contains  many  ufelefs 
and  improper  reftriCtions,  is  on  many  accounts  worthy 
of  attention,  and  particularly  the  reafons  w  hich  he  has 
given  for  confidering  it  as  an  objeCt  of  confequence. 

As  a  proof  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  the  following  ex¬ 

tract 
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tra&  from  the  inflru&ions  :  ci  If,  it  is  faid,  the  manu¬ 
factories  of  filk,  wool,  and  thread,  are  to  be  reckoned 
among  thofe  which  mod  contribute  to  the  fupport  of 
commerce }  dyeing,  which  gives  them  that  (hiking  va¬ 
riety  of  colour,  by  which  they  refemble  what  is  moft 
beautiful  in  nature,  may  be  confidered  as  the  foul  of 
them,  without  which  a  body  could  fcarcely  exift. 

“  Wool  and  (ilk,  the  natural  colour  of  which  ra¬ 
ther  indicates  the  rudenefs  of  former  ages,  than  the 
genius  and  improvement  of  the  prefent,  would  be  in 
no  great  requeft,  if  the  art  of  dyeing  did  not  furnifh 
attraClions  which  recommend  them,  even  to  the  moft 
barbarous  nations.  All  vifible  objeCls  are  diftinguiftied 
and  recommended  by  colours  ;  but  for  the  purpofes  of 
commerce,  it  is  not  only  necelfary  that  they  fhould  be 
beautiful,  but  that  they  fhould  be  good,  and  that  their 
duration  fhould  equal  that  of  the  materials  which  they 
adorn.” 

23.  Eut  notwithftanding  thefe  juft  and  liberal  views, 
and  many  ufeful  regulations,  which  were  publifhed  for 
inftruClion  in  the  art  of  dyeing,  the  reftriClions  impo- 
fed  upon  it,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  were,  from 
miftaken  views  improper  and  injurious,  becaufe  in  this, 
as  in  every  other  art,  thefe  reftraints  infallibly  operate 
as  checks  on  induftry  and  improvement.  The  effefts 
of  thefe  prohibitions,  however,  were  moderated  by 
the  facility  with  which  they  might  be  eluded,  and  by 
the  rewards  beftowed  on  thofe  whofe  experiments  pro¬ 
moted  the  progrefs  of  the  art,  and  whofe  difcoveries 
being  afterwards  publifhed,  ferved  to  modify  the  exifU 
ing  regulations.  The  effeCls  of  thefe  prohibitions, 
too,  were  in  a  great  meafure  obviated,  by  the  ju¬ 
dicious  appointment  of  men  of  fcience,  to  whom  the 
fuperintendence  of  arts  and  manufa&ures  was  en- 
trufted.  By  their  prudent  exertions,  and  by  the  frill 
more  efficacious  means  of  the  diffufion  of  knowledge, 
this  art,  as  well  as  others,  has  been  encouraged  and 
improved. 

24.  The  French  government  continued  to  direct  its  at¬ 
tention  to  promote  the  plan  which  was  thus  begun  by 
Colbert,  and  many  eminent  chemifts  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  fuperintend  and  improve  the  proceffes  of  the 
art  of  dyeing.  Dufay,  Hellot,  Macquer,  and  Berthol¬ 
let,  have  been  fucceflively  charged  with  the  care  of 
this  department ;  and  to  their  labours  and  exertions 
we  are  indebted  for  many  valuable  acquifitions  which 
have  been  made  in  the  art  of  dyeing,  during  the  18th 
century.  Dufay  was  the  firft  who  entertained  juft  views 
of  the  nature  of  colouring  matters,  and  the  powers  by 
which  they  adhere.  In  the  examination  of  certain  pro¬ 
ceffes  he  difcovered  great  fagacity,  and  eftabliftied  the 
fureft  means  which  the  ftate  of  knowledge  at  the 
time  afforded,  to  afcertain  the  durability  of  a  colour. 
Under  his  direction  a  new  table  of  inftru&ions,  which 
fuperfeded  that  of  Colbert,  was  publifhed  in  1737. 
Hellot,  who  fucceeded  him,  publifhed  in  1740  a  me¬ 
thodical  defcription  of  the  proceffes  for  dyeing  wool ; 
and  this  treatife  may  be  cor.ffdered,  even  at  the  pre¬ 
fent  day,  as  one  of  the  beft  fyftems  on  the  fubjeft. 
Macquer  in  1763  publifhed  a  treatife  on  dyeing  filk, 
in  which  he  has  given  an  accurate  defcription  of  the 
proceffes,  has  difcovered  the  combinations  of  the  co¬ 
louring  principle  of  Pruffian  blue,  and  has  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  make  an  application  of  it  to  the  art  of  dyeing. 
Macquer  died  in  1784,  and  was  fucceeded  in  that  de- 
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partment  by  the  celebrated  Berthollet,  to  whom  was  Hiitory. 

intruded  the  fuperintendence  of  the  arts  conne&ed ' . .  v  ” 

with  chemiftry,  and  particularly  that  of  dyeing.  To 
his  being  placed  in  this  department,  we  are  probably 
indebted  for  the  excellent  work  which  he  has  publifh¬ 
ed  on  this  fubjeft,  and  for  different  memoirs  which 
have  appeared  in  different  periodical  works.  To  thefe 
we  muff;  acknowledge  ourfelves  greatly  indebted  for 
much  of  the  information  both  of  the  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  this  art,  which  we  propofe  to  lay  before  our 
readers  in  the  following  treatife.  He  has  endeavour¬ 
ed,  he  obferves,  to  bring  into  one  point  of  view  the 
proceffes  of  induftry,  and  the  operations  of  nature  5  to 
take  his  fituation  between  the  philosopher  and  the  ar- 
tift.  To  the  firft  he  has  fhown,  where  it  is  that  the 
phenomena  of  the  art  of  dyeing  and  thofe  of  nature 
meet,  and  what  are  the  principles  which  their  difco¬ 
veries  have  eftablifhed.  When  thefe  comprehenfive 
views,  we  may  add,  are  completed,  the  art  of  dyeing 
may  be  confidered  as  perfeft. 

25.  The  art  of  dyeing  has  been  long  fuccefsfnlly  State  of,  in 
pra&ifed  in  Britain,  although  little  has  been  done  to-  Britain, 
wards  the  inveftigation  of  the  theory  on  which  it 
depends.  At  an  early  period  of  the  Royal  Society, 

it  attradled  the  attention  of  fome  of  its  members  j 
but  nothing  was  publifhed  on  the  fubje£t.  Many 
years  afterwards,  fome  ufeful  obfervations  on  dyeing 
were  publifhed  by  Dr  Lewis,  but  thefe  were  limited  to 
a  very  few  proceffes.  The  only  work  with  which  the 
Britifh  dyers  were  acquainted,  till  within  thefe  few 
years,  was  a  tranflation  of  the  treatife  of  Hellot,  men¬ 
tioned  above. 

26.  But  fince  the  progrefs  of  chemical  fcience  has  Improved 
opened  fo  wide  a  field  of  inveftigation  j  and  fince  all  ^  chemi- 
the  effential  proceffes  in  the  art  of  dyeing  are  to  be  y* 
confidered  as  purely  chemical,  the  attention  of  philofo- 

phers  has  been  greatly  occupied  with  its  inveftigation 
and  improvement.  By  their  experiments  and  obferva¬ 
tions  a  great  deal  of  new  information  has  been  accu¬ 
mulated,  and  much  new  light  has  been  thrown  upon 
the  art. 

27.  The  only  treatife  which  has  appeared  in  Sweden  Authors  on 
on  this  fubjedl,  is  tliat  of  Scheffer,  accompanied  withdyem2* 
notes  by  the  celebrated  Bergman.  In  Germany,  experi¬ 
ments  in  different  proceffes  of  dyeing  have  been  publifhed 

by  Beckmann,  Poerner,  Vogler,  andFrancheville.  The 
authors  of  the  different  treatifes  in  France  on  this  fub^ 
je£l,  which  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  art,  are  D’Ambourney,  D’Apligny, 
Hauffmann,  Chaptal,  and  Berthollet,  whofe  works  we 
have  already  mentioned.  In  Britain,  two  very  valu¬ 
able  effays  by  Delaval  and  Henry  have  appeared  }  and 
to  thefe  we  may  add,  the  excellent  treatife  on  the  Phi* 
lofophy  of  Permanent  Colours,  by  Dr  Bancroft. 

In  the  following  treatife,  we  propofe  to  give  a 
pretty  full  view,  both  of  the  theory  and  pra&ice 
of  dyeing.  This  fubjeft  naturally  divides  itfelf  in¬ 
to  two  parts.  In  the  firft,  we  fhall  treat  of  dyeing 
in  general,  or  of  thofe  departments  of  phyfical  fcience, 
the  knowledge  and  application  of  which  may  be  con¬ 
fidered  as  conftituting  the  theory  of  the  art.  In  the 
fecond  part,  we  fhall  take  a  view  of  the  different  prof- 
ceffes  which  are  employed  in  communicating  colours 
to  different  fluffs,  or,  in  general  terms,  the  pra&ice 
of  dyeing. 
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PART  I.  OF  DYEING  IN  GENERAL. 


Of  Colours,  UNDER  this  head  we  propofe  to  take  a  general 
&c-  view  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  theory  of  dye- 

v  ing  ;  and  inveftigate  thofe  principles  of  phyfical  fcience 

which  are  immediately  conne6ted  with  the  art,  and 
by  the  application  of  which  the  phenomena  of  the  art 
can  only  be  accounted  for,  or  fatisfa6lorily  explained. 
With  this  view  we  (hall  treat  the  fubje&s  which  come 
under  this  part  in  the  four  following  chapters.  In  the 
frjl,  we  Hi  all  confider  the  nature  of  colours  and  co¬ 
louring  matters  ;  in  the  fecond ,  we  (hall  treat  of  the 
nature  and  operation  of  mordants  ;  the  third  will  in¬ 
clude  an  account  of  the  properties  of  the  fubftances 
to  which  colours  are  communicated  *,  and,  in  the  fourth , 
we  (hall  add  fome  general  obfervations  on  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  dyeing. 

Chap.  I.  Of  Colours  and  Colouring  Matters . 

28.  The  phyfical  theory  of  light  and  vifion  proper¬ 
ly  belongs  to  optics,  and  the  changes  produced  by  the 
a<ftion  of  light  on  different  fubftances,  are  detailed 
under  chemiftry.  In  this  place,  therefore,  we  (hall 
only  make  a  few  obfervations  on  the  nature  of  light 
and  colours,  which  are  more  immediately  connected 
with  the  fubjeft  under  confideration.  For  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  light  and  vifion  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton.  It  was  firft  demonftrated  by  that  fagacious 
philofopher,  that  the  light  of  the  fun  is  compofed  of 
feven  rays  which  have  different  powers  of  refrangibility. 
Nature  of  The  colours  of  thefe  feven  rays  are  red,  orange,  yel- 
UShc*  low,  green,  blue,  indigo,  violet.  When  thefe  rays  are 
feparated  by  the  prifm,  as  they  run  gradually  into  each 
other,  according  to  their  different  degrees  of  refrangi¬ 
bility,  they  produce  every  various  (hade  of  colour. 
The  violet  ray  is  the  moft  refra&ed,  the  indigo,  next, 
and  fo  on  to  the  red,  which  is  the  leaft  refra&ed  of  all 
the  rays.  The  fame  rays  of  light  alfo  differ  in  their 
degrees  of  reflexibility.  All  known  colours,  and  their 
different  (hades,  are  produced  by  mixing  together  the 
different  rays.  Thus,  for  inftance,  by  mixing  to¬ 
gether  red  and  yellow,  an  orange  colour  is  obtained  \ 
yellow  and  blue  give  a  green  colour  ;  and  blue  and 
led,  according  to  their  different  proportions,  produce 
a  violet,  purple,  &c.  and  thus,  as  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
has  obferved,  the  variety  of  colours  depends  on  the 
compofition  of  light  ;  for  if  the  fun’s  light  conftfted 
hut  of  one  fort  of  rays,  there  would  be  but  one  colour. 
Nature  of  29.  Colours  in  an  objeft,  the  fame  philofopher 
colours.  farther  obfcrves,  are  nothing  but  a  difpofition  to  re¬ 
flect  this  or  that  fort  of  rays  more  copioufly  than  the 
reft  ;  in  the  rays  they  are  nothing  but  their  difpofitions 
to  propagate  this  or  that  motion  into  the  fenforium  ; 
and  in  the  fenforium  they  are  fenfations  of  thofe  mo¬ 
tions  under  the  forms  of  colours.  In  their  po^cr  of 
refle&ing  light,  bodies,  it  is  well  known,  differ  greatly 
from  each  other.  Some  bodies  refleft  it  in  fuch  quan¬ 
tities,  that  the  eye  cannot  bear  it.  Such,  for  inftance, 
are  metallic  fubftances  highly  polifhed.  Others  again, 
as  dark-coloured  or  black  fubftances,  refleft  it  very 
feebly.  It  is  found  in  general,  that  the  quantity  of 


light  reflected  from  a  body  depends  greatly  on  the  Of  Colours, 
fmoothnefs  of  its  furface.  On  this  account  bodies  &c. 
which  have  the  fmootheft  furface,  or  are  moft  highly  - 

poliflied,  are  the  brighteft :  that  is,  they  refleft  the 
greateft  quantity  of  light.  But  there  is  alfo  a  very 
great  difference  among  bodies,  in  the  nature  or  quality 
of  the  rays  of  light  which  they  have  the  power  of  re¬ 
flecting.  When  all  the  rays  of  light  are  equally  re¬ 
flected  by  any  body,  that  body  is  faid  to  be  white  ; 
but  wrhen  a  very  few  rays  only  are  refle&ed  from  a 
body,  that  body  is  faid  to  be  black,  becaufe  the  greater 
number  of  the  rays  being  abforbed  by  the  body,  the 
few  that  are  reflected  make  a  very  faint  impreflion  on 
the  organ  of  vifion.  A  body  wdiich  has  the  power  of 
reflecting  the  red  rays  only,  is  faid  to  be  red  ;  a  body 
which  refleCts  the  blue  rays,  is  faid  to  be  blue  ;  the 
body  reflecting  only  the  yellow  rays,  is  yellow  :  but 
when  any  two  of  thefe  rays  are  reflected  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  each  other,  a  different  colour  is  produced; 
as  for  inftance,  the  red  and  the  yellow  rays  afford  an 
orange  colour ;  and  as  we  have  already  obferved,  the 
various  (hades  of  colour  exhibited  by  different  bodies, 
depend  on  the  different  combinations  of  rays  reflected 
from  their  furface.  Thus  it  appears,  that  colour  in 
bodies  is  to  be  aferibed  to'their  difpofition  of  abforbing 
certain  rays,  and  reflecting  the  reft.  In  opaque  bodies, 
it  is  owing  to  their  difpofition  to  abforb  fome  rays,  and 
to  refleCt  the  reft.  In  tranfparent  bodies,  it  is  owing 
to  their  difpofition  to  abforb  certain  rays,  and  to  tranf- 
mit  the  reft. 

30.  Newton  has  demonftrated,  that  tranfparent  Caufe  of 
bodies  refleCt  the  rays  of  one  colour,  and  tranfmit  thofe  col?.uls^1V 
of  another,  according  to  the  difference  of  their  thick-  s 
nefs  or  denfity.  He  obferves  that  tranfparent  fub¬ 
ftances,  fuch  as  glafs,  w^ater,  air,  &. c.  when  made  very 
thin  by  being  blown  into  bubbles,  or  otherwife  formed 
into  plates,  exhibit  various  colours,  according  to  their 
various  thinnefs  ;  although  at  a  greater  thicknefs  they 
appear  very  clear  and  colourlefs.  His  method  of  con¬ 
ducting  thefe  experiments  wras  the  following.  He  took 
two  objeift-glaffes,  the  one  a  plano-convex  for  a  14 
feet  telefcope,  and  the  other  a  large,  double  convex, 
for  one  of  about  50  feet ;  and  upon  this  laying  the 
other  with  its  plain  fide  downwards,  he  preffed  them 
(lowdy  together,  to  make  the  colours  fucceflively 
emerge  in  the  middle  of  the  circles,  and  then  flowly 
lifted  the  upper  glafs  from  the  lower,  to  make  them 
fucceflively  vanifti  again,  in  the  fame  place.  The 
colour  which,  by  prefling  the  glaffes  together,  emer¬ 
ged  laft  in  the  middle  of  the  other  colours,  would,  upon 
its  firft  appearance,  look  like  a  circle  of  a  colour  al- 
moft  uniform  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  ; 
and  by  comprefling  the  glaffes  ftill  more,  grow  conti¬ 
nually  broader,  until  a  new  colour  emerged  in  its  cen¬ 
tre,  and  thereby  it  became  a  ring,  encompafling  that 
new  colour  *,  and  by  comprefling  the  glaffes  ftill  more, 
the  diameter  of  this  ring  would  increafe,  until  another 
new  colour  emerged  in  the  centre  of  the  laft,  and  fo 
on,  until  a  third,  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  and  other  follow¬ 
ing  new’  colours  fucceflively  emerged  there,  and  be¬ 
came 
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Of  dolours,  came  rings,  encompafling  the  innermoft  colour,  the 
&C*  laft  of  which  was  the  black  fpot.  And  on  the  con- 
1  trary,  by  lifting  up  the  upper  glafs  from  the  lower,  the 
diameter  of  the  rings  would  decreafe,  and  the  breadth 
of  their  orbit  increafe,  until  their  colours  reached  fuc- 
ceflively  to  the  centre,  and  then,  as  they  were  of  con- 
fiderable  breadth,  h^  could  more  eafily  difcern  their 
fpecies  than  before.  Py  proceeding  in  this  manner, 
he  produced  25  diffefent-coloured,  circular  rings, 
which  he  divided  into  feven  orders,  becaufe  the  fame 
colour  was  always  repeated.  They  are  reckoned  from 
the  central  colour,  which  was  always  black,  in  the 
foilowing  order  : 

1.  Blue,  white,  yellow,  and  red. 

2.  Violet,  blue,  green,  yellow,  red. 

3.  Purple,  blue,  green,  yellow,  red. 

4.  Green,  red. 

5.  Greenifh  blue,  and  red. 

6.  Greenifh  blue,  and  pale  red. 

7.  Greenifh  blue  and  reddifh  white. 

But  in  the  three  laft  orders  the  colours  were  very 
indiftinft,  and  terminated  in  perfect  whitenefs. 

31.  Thefe  colours  were  occafioned  by  the  thin 
films  of  air  which  were  included  between  the  two 
glaffes.  For  he  found,  he  obferves,  by  looking 
through  the  two  objeft-glaffes,  that  the  interjacent  air 
exhibited  rings  of  different  colours,  as  well  by  tranf- 
mitting  light,  as  by  reflefting  it.  The  film  of  air 
varies  in  thicknefs  from  the  centre  of  the  glaffes  to  the 
circumference.  In  the  centre  where  the  film  is  thin¬ 
ned  the  colour  is  black  \  and  the  other  colours  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference  are  produced  in  their 
order  by  the  gradual  increafe  of  the  thicknefs  of  the 
film. 

32.  Thefe  experiments  were  repeated  on  films  of 
water  and  alfo  of  glafs  \  arid  it  was  found  that  the 
thicknefs  of  the  films  in  thefe  cafes,  refle&ing  any  par¬ 
ticular  colour,  was  diminiihed,  and  this  diminution  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  proportional  to  the  denfity  of  the  refleft- 
ing  film.  As  there  is  no  method  of  meafuring  the 
diftance  between  the  two  glaffes  where  the  black  fpot 
appears,  it  is  impofiible  to  afcertain  the  abfolute  thick¬ 
nefs  of  the  films  \  but  it  certainly  does  not  exceed  the 
I  oooth  part  of  an  inch.  Newton,  however,  endeavour¬ 
ed  by  a  mathematical  inveftigation  to  meafure  the  rela¬ 
tive  thicknefs  of  air,  water,  and  glafs,  at  which  the  feve- 
ral  orders  of  colour  appear.  The  following  table  exhi- 


bits  the  relative 
loured  circles. 

thicknefs  of 

air  which  produced  the  co- 

1.  Black 

1 

green 

25f 

blue 

2f 

yellow 

274 

white 

Si 

red 

31 

yellow 

li 

4.  Green 

35 

red 

84 

red 

4°4 

2.  Violet 

i«4 

5.  Green-blue 

46 

blue 

H 

red 

524 

green 

6.  Green-blue 

584 

yellow 

1 64 

red 

65 

red 

*84 

7.  Green-blue 

71 

3.  Purple 
blue 

21 

234 

reddilh-white 

77 

Newtoirs  33.  The  conclufion  which  Newton  drew  from  thefe 
theory.  experiments  was,  that  the  power  or  difpofition  of  the 
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particles  of  bodies  to  refleft:  ortranfmit  particular  rays,  Of  Colours, 
depended  on  the  fize  and  denfity  of  thefe  particles  \ 
and  proceeding  on  this  theory  he  attempted  to  mea¬ 
fure  the  fize,  or  at  leaft  the  thicknefs,  of  the  particles 
of  bodies,  from  the  colours  which  they  refle&ed  or 
tranfmitted. 

34.  This  fubjeft  was  ftill  farther  inveftigated  by  Mr  Supported 
Delaval.  In  the  year  17 65,  he  publifhed,  in  the  Phi-  by  Delaval. 
lofophicalTranfa&ions,  an  account  of  his  “  Experiments 

and  Obfervations  on  the  agreement  between  the  fpeci- 
fic  gravities  of  the  feveral  metals,  and  their  colours, 
when  united  to  glafs,  as  well  as  of  their  other  prepara- 
tions,\  In  this  paper,  Mr  Delaval  treats  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  denfity,  and  of  the  colours  produced  by  that 
caufe  \  and  yet  he  confiders  colours  as  arifing  from  a 
difference  of  the  fize  of  the  colouring  particles.  For 
fince  the  particles  of  a  coloured  fubftance  being  fepa- 
rated  they  are  removed  to  a  greater  diftance  from  each 
other,  and  thus  occupy  a  greater  fpace,  that  fubftance 
mull  undergo  a  diminution  of  its  fpecific  gravity,  while 
at  the  fame  time  the  fize  of  its  particles  is  fmaller. 
According  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  the  refraftive  and  re¬ 
flective  powers  of  bodies  are  nearly  proportional  to 
their  denfities,  and  the  leaft  refrangible  rays  require  the 
greateft  power  to  refleCt  them.  From  this,  Mr  Delaval 
fuppofed,  that  denfer  fubftances,  by  their  greater  re¬ 
flective  power,  ought  in  fimilar  circumftances  to  refleCt 
the  lels  refrangible  rays  ;  and  that  fubftances  of  lefs 
denfity  fhould  refleCt  rays  proportionably  more  refran¬ 
gible,  and  therefore  appear  of  feveral  colours  in  the  or¬ 
der  of  their  denfity.  The  denfeft  bodies,  he  fuppofes, 
are  the  red  \  the  next  in  denfity  are  the  orange  j  the 
next  are  the  yellow  \  and  fo  on,  according  to  the  order 
of  the  refrangibility  of  the  different  rays.  Mr  Delaval 
fome  time  after  extended  his  refearches  to  animal  and 
vegetable  fubftances,  and  endeavoured  to  eftablilh  the 
theory  of  Newton  by  a  great  number  of  experiments, 
an  account  of  which  he  publifhed  in  an  effay  entitled, 
an  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  caufe  of  the  Perma¬ 
nent  Colours  of  Opaque  Bodies  f.  f  Manche* 

35.  According  to  the  theory  of  Newton,  with  thejer  Mem* 
exception  of  combuftible  bodies  which  follow  a  differ-*1  I3tr 
cnt  law  }  colour  depends  folely  upon  the  fize  of  the  in¬ 
tegrant  particles  cf  bodies,  in  which  the  denfity  is  the 

fame  ;  and  upon  the  fize  and  denfity  of  all  bodies  taken 
together*  But  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  this  theory- 
can  only  be  derived  from  experiment.  Newton  ad¬ 
duced  but  a  fmall  number  of  experiments  in  fupport  of 
it.  The  experiments  of  Mr  Delaval  were  more  nu¬ 
merous  and  more  varied  ;  but  they  were  made  long  be¬ 
fore  the  important  faCls  in  chemical  fcience,  which  have 
completely  changed  the  views  and  opinions  of  philo- 
fophers,  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  aClion  of  the 
conftituent  principles  of  bodies,  were  difcovered  ;  fo  that 
it  is  now  universally  acknowledged  that  they  proceed¬ 
ed  on  a  falfe  hypothefis.  It  was  fuppofed  that  alka¬ 
lies  enlarge,  and  that  acids  diminifti,  the  fize  of  the 
particles  of  bodies  on  which  they  aft,  without  inducing 
any  other  change.  This  opinion,  in  the  prefent 
ftate  of  chemical  knowledge,  will  not  readily  find 
a  place. 

36.  But  if  this  theory  were  true,  every  change  inlsimper- 
the  fize  of  the  integrant  particles  of  bodies  would  oc-  te<^« 
cafion  a  different  colour  in  thefe  particles  ;  and  in  all 

thefe  changes,  if  they  correfpond  with  the  theory, 

’  *  the 
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the  colour  produced  mufl  be  precifcly  that  colour 
which  is  the  refult  of  a  diminution  or  increafe  of 
fize. 

37.  But  there  is  no  fuch  coincidence  with  the  fads. 
The  magnitude  of  the  integrant  particles  of  bodies  can¬ 
not  be  afeertained  ;  and  there  is  no  method  by  which 
the  increafe  or  diminution  of  the  particles  in  the  chan* 
ges  which  they  undergo  can  be  meafured  *,  but  the  ad¬ 
dition  or  abftradlion  of  matter  to  particles  can  in  many 
cafes  be  diftindlly  determined,  in  the  change  which 
takes  place  on  gold  by  the  procefs  of  oxidation,  that  is, 
by  combining  with  oxygen,  an  integrant  particle  of  the 
oxide  is  larger  than  an  integrant  particle  of  gold  in  the 
metallic  Rate;  for  it  has  united  with  one  particle  at  leaf!; 
of  oxygen.  But  if  the  theory  were  true,  there  Ihould 
be  a  difference  of  colour  between  the  oxide  and  the 
gold,  rvhich  is  not  the  cafe  ;  for  they  are  both  yellow*. 
In  the  amalgam  of  River,  a  compound  of  filver  and 
mercury,  the  colour  is  white,  which  is  the  colour  of 
both  metals  ;  and  yet  an  integrant  particle  of  the  com¬ 
pound  mu  ft  be  larger  than  an  integrant  particle  of  ei¬ 
ther  the  mercury  or  the  filver, 

38.  But  the  fame  colour,  it  may  be  faid,  is  refle&ed  in 
the  different  orders  of  colours,  in  wrhich  the  particles 
are  of  very  different  fizes.  This  circumftance,  as  Dr 
Bancroft  f  juflly  obferves,  proves  inconteftably,  that  al¬ 
though  thicknefs  or  fize  of  the  particles  may  be  one, 
it  cannot  he  the  only  caufe  of  the  repeated  variation  of 
colour.  It  follow's,  therefore,  that  there  mufl  be  fome 
other  caufe.  But  befides,  the  mofl  common  colour  re¬ 
maining  after  an  increafe  of  the  fize  of  the  integrant 
particles  of  bodies  is  white  ;  and  yet  this  colour  does 
not  appear  in  any  of  the  orders  except  the  firfl  ; 
its  permanency,  therefore,  cannot  be  accounted  for  in 
any  wray  which  is  at  all  compatible  with  this  theory. 

39.  And  in  the  changes  of  colour  which  are  obferved 
to  follow  the  increafe  or  diminution  of  the  fizes  of  the 
particles  of  bodies,  the  order  of  thefe  changes  is  not 
fuch  as  will  correfpond  with  the  theory.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  colours  of  metallic  fubflances  do  not  depend 
on  their  denfity.  The  colour  of  platina,  the  denfefl 
body  known,  is  not  red,  as  it  fliould  be,  according  to  the 
theory,  but  white  ;  in  this  refpecl  refembling  tin,  one 
of  the  metals  which  has  the  leafl  denfity,  and  little  more 
than  one  third  that  of  the  former. 

40.  The  fize  of  the  particles  of  the  green  oxide  of 
iron  mufl  be  increafed  when  they  enter  into  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  prufTic  acid.  But  the  colour  of  the  com¬ 
pound  is  white  ;  and,  according  to  the  theory,  it  fliould 
be  accompanied  with  a  diminution  of  the  fize  of  the 
particles,  which  is  not  the  cafe.  The  colour  of  indigo 
Is  naturally  green.  The  addition  of  oxygen,  which 
mufl  increafe  the  fize  of  the  particles,  converts  it  to  a 
blue  colour.  This,  then,  is  another  cafe  incompatible 
with  the  Newtonian  theory.  And  from  thefe  fa£ls  it 
mufl  appear,  that  this  theory  is  deficient  in  accounting 
for  the  reflexion  or  tranfmiffion  of  particular  rays,  and 
the  abforption  of  the  refl.  It  is  not  fufficient  for  the 
explanation  of  the  caufes  of  colour.  The  fmallnefs  and 
the  denfity  of  particles  are  not  the  only  circumftances 
which  ought  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  in  explain¬ 
ing  the  caufe  of  colour  in  bodies.  It  appears,  from 
Newton’s  own  experiments,  that  we  mufl  have  recourfe 
to  the  chemical  properties  of  bodies,  which  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  influence  on  their  colour.  It  cannot  be  fup- 
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pofed,  that  a  force  which  a£ls  powerfully  in  re fratfling  Of  Colours, 
the  rays,  will  not  alfo  have  great  influence  in  their  re-  &:c* 
flexion.  v  * 

41.  Numerous  fa<5ls  tend  to  prove  that  bodies  have  Affinity  of 
a  particular  affinity  for  the  rays  of  light  ;  and  indeed  bodies  for 
it  is  entirely  upon  thefe  affinities  that  the  phenomena  Certsat1^e 
of  light  depend.  Coloured  bodies  have  a  certain  affi- caufe  of 
nity  for  feme  of  the  rays  of  light.  Thofe  rays  for  colour, 
which  any  body  lias  a  flrong  affinity,  are  abforbed  by 

it,  and  retained  ;  while  the  other  rays,  for  which  it  has 
no  affinity,  are  either  remedied  or  tranfmitted,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  body,  as  it  may  be  opaque  or 
tranfparent,  and  according  to  the  diredlion  of  the  inci¬ 
dent  ray.  A  red  body,  for  inflance,  refie&s  only  the 
red  rays,  becaufe  it  has  an  affinity  for  all  the  other 
rays,  excepting  the  red.  It  therefore  abforbs  them,  if 
it  be  an  opaque  body,  or  tranfmits  them  if  it  be  tranf¬ 
parent.  A  green  body  abfoibs  all  the  rays  excepting 
the  green  ;  a  black  body  has  a  ftrong  affinity  for  all 
the  rays,  and  therefore  they  are  all  abforbed  ;  while  a 
white  body,  which  has  little  affinity  for  any  of  the 
rays,  if  it  be  opaque,  reflects,  or  if  tranfparent,  tranf¬ 
mits  them  all. 

42.  The  differences  which  exifl  between  the  parti- Changes  of 
cles  of  bodies,  may  be  conceived  to  be  differences  in  co*?ur 
fize,  denfity,  and  figure;  and  changes  in  thefe  cir- differences 
cumftances  may  account  for  all  the  varieties  of  affinity.  in  flze,  &c. 
If  then  affinity  depends  upon  thefe  circumftances,  and  of  the  par. 
if  the  colour  of  bodies  is  to  be  aferibed  to  the  affinity  t^c^es» 
between  their  particles  and  the  different  rays  of  light, 

the  caufe  of  the  colour  of  bodies,  it  feems  obvious,  is 
capable  of  being  accounted  for  from  the  fize,  denfity, 
and  figure  of  their  particles.  It  cannot  be  accounted 
for,  according  to  the  theories  of  Newton  and  Delaval, 
folely  on  the  variations  in  fize  and  denfity. 

43.  If  then  the  colour  of  bodies  depends  upon  their 
affinity  for  light,  and  every  body  have  fome  colour 
in  confequence  of  the  abforption  of  particular  rays 
which  it  retains,  and  the  refle&ion  or  tranfmiffion  of  all 
the  refl,  it  is  obvious,  that  it  mufl  continue  of  its  firfl 
colour  without  fuffering  any  change,  till  it  is  either  fa- 
turated  with  the  particular  rays  which  it  abforbs,  or 

till  the  particles  of  the  body  have  undergone  fome  ard  to  ne« 
change  by  decompofition  or  combination  with  new  fub-  combma- 
fiances.  As  many  fubflances  have  been  long  expofed tl0RS* 
to  the  a£lion  of  light  without  their  colours  being 
changed,  there  is  no  certain  evidence  that  the  changes 
in  the  colours  of  bodies  are  to  be  aferibed  to  the  firfl 
caufe.  The  light  which  is  abforbed  either  efcapes  un¬ 
changed  or  under  fome  unknown  form.  But  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  fecond  caufe  which  has  been  mentioned, 
may  be  traced  in  almoft  all  cafes  where  alterations  of 
the  colours  of  bodies  have  been  obferved.  We  may 
take  as  an  example  of  this  change  of  colour  the  green 
oxide  of  iron,  which  readily  combines  with  oxygen,  and 
is  converted  into  the  red  oxide.  The  latter  oxide,  in 
combination  with  the  gallic  acid,  affumes  a  black  co¬ 
lour,  and  with  pruffic  acid  a  blue  colour.  In  thefe 
cafes,  where  there  is  a  change  in  the  compofition  of  the 
body,  accompanied  with  a  change  of  colour,  the  caufe 
of  this  change  is  obvious  ;  becaufe  every  change  in  the 
compofition  of  a  body  produces  fome  change  in  the  af¬ 
finity,  and  therefore  in  the  fize,  denfity,  and  figure  of 
the  particles  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  in  all  of  thefe 
circumftances  together.  But  if  the  affinity  of  any  bo¬ 
dy 
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dy  for  other  fubftances  lias  undergone  a  change,  it  is 
natural  to  fuppofe  that  its  affinity  for  light  is  alfo  in 
fome  degree  altered.  This,  however,  although  it  hap¬ 
pens  in  many  inftances,  is  not  conftant  and  uniform  ; 
becaufe  it  may  happen,  that  the  changes  in  the  fize, 
denfity,  or  figure  of  the  particles  of  the  body,  are  fuch 
as  to  render  it  capable  of  combining  with,  or  refle&ing, 
the  fame  rays  of  light  as  before  it  fuffered  any  chemical 
change.  Thus  it  muff  appear,  that  in  moff  cafes,  the 
permanency  of  the  colours  of  bodies  will  depend  greatly 
on  the  permanency  of  their  compofition,  and  on  the  force 
of  the  affinities  which  they  have  for  other  bodies,  to 
whofe  a£fion  they  may  be  expofed. 

44.  In  the  ingenious  experiments  of  Mr  Delaval, 
which  we  have  already  alluded  to,  he  has  fhown  that 
coloured  matters  do  not  reflea  any  light.  “  Reflec¬ 
tive  media,  (he  obferves),  adl  indifcriminately  on  all 
the  different  rays.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  opti¬ 
cal  phenomena  which  have  hitherto  been  obferved, 
that  nature  affords  any  kind  of  matter  endowed  with  a 
power  of  reffedfing  one  fort  of  rays  more  copioufly 
than  the  other  forts  3  confequently  no  refledfive  fub- 
ffances  are  capable  of  feparating  the  differently  refran¬ 
gible  rays,  and  thereby  producing  colours.  There 
are  feveral  experiments  and  obfervations  in  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton’s  optics,  from  which  it  might  have  been  in¬ 
ferred,  that  coloured  light  is  not  reffedfed  from  co¬ 
loured  matter,  but  from  white  or  colourlefs  matter 
only.  Although  that  great  philofopher  fuppofes  that 
all  coloured  bodies  refledf  the  rays  of  their  own  co¬ 
lours  more  copioufly  than  the  reft,  yet  he  obferves 
that  they  do  not  refledf  the  light  of  their  own  colours 
fo  copioufly  as  white  bodies  do.  If  red-lead,  for  in- 
ftance,  and  white  paper,  be  placed  in  the  red  light  of 
the  coloured  fpedfrum,  made  in  a  dark  chamber  by 
the  refradfion  of  a  prifm,  the  paper  will  appear  more 
lucid  than  the  red  lead,  and  therefore  refledls  the  red- 
making  rays  more  copioufly  than  red  lead  doth  *. 

“  If  it  be  fuppofed  that  the  red  particles  of  the  mi¬ 
nium  refledl  the  red  rays  more  ftrongly  than  the  reft, 
what  reafon  can  be  affigned  why  minium  fliould  not 
exhibit  the  red  rays  as  vividly  as  white  paper,  which 
adts  indifferently  on  all  the  rays  ?  But  if  it  be  conft- 
dered  that  in  opaque  coloured  bodies,  the  rays  which 
are  refledled  from  white  refledlive  matter  pafs  back 
through  the  tranfparent  coloured  media  with  which 
the  refledlive  matter  is  covered,  it  will  evidently  ap¬ 
pear  why  the  coloured  light  refledled  from  white  pa¬ 
per  is  more  copious  and  bright  than  that  which  is  ex¬ 
hibited  by  red  lead. 

“  A  confiJerable  part  of  the  incident  light  is  loft  in 
palling  through  tranfparent  coloured  media  3  therefore 
the  light  refledled  immediately  from  the  white  paper, 
rauft  be  more  copious  and  lucid  than  that  which  has 
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undergone  a  diminution  in  its  paffage  to  and  from  the  Of  Colours, 
refledlive  particles  of  the  opaque  coloured  body, ,  &cc* 
through  the  tranfparent  coloured  medium.  '  r 

“  When  a  fmall  portion  of  colouring  matter  is  mix¬ 
ed  with  a  colourlefs  medium,  the  mafs  appears  tinged 
with  colour  3  but  when  a  great  quantity  of  colouring 
matter  is  added,  the  mafs  exhibits  no  colour,  but  ap¬ 
pears  black  ;  therefore,  to  attribute  to  colouring  mat¬ 
ter  a  refledlive  power,  is  to  advance  an  inexplicable 
and  contradidlory  propofition  3  for  it  is  afferting  that 
in  proportion  as  more  refledlive  colouring  matter  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  incident  light,  lefs  colour  is  refledled  3 
and  that  when  the  quantity  of  colouring  matter  is  very 
great,  no  colour  at  all  is  refledled,  but  blacknefs  is 
thereby  produced.” 

45.  “  From  thefe  arguments  it  might  have  been  Proved, 
fhewn,  that  the  refledlive  power  does  not  exift  in  co¬ 
louring  matter,  but  in  opaque  white  fubftances  only. 
Neverthelefs,  in  this  difquifition,  I  have  not  entirely 
relied  on  arguments  drawn  from  a  few  known  and  ob¬ 
vious  appearances,  but  have  endeavoured,  by  numerous 
experiments,  to  afeertain  the  caufe  of  the  colours  of 
natural,  as  well  as  artificial  bodies,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  produced. 

46.  “  M.  Euler  obferved,  that  the  colours  of  bodies 
are  not  produced  by  retledlion.  He  fuppofes  that  the 
coloured  rays  are  emitted  by  the  colorific  particles. 

This  hypothefis,  however,  is  not  agreeable  to  experi¬ 
ment  3  for  as  the  colouring  matter  adls  upon  light  by 
tranfmiflion  only,  it  is  evident  that  bodies  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  coloured,  either  by  refledling  or  emitting  the 
rays.  I  have  not  attended  to  any  other  hypothefes 
which  are  unfupported  by  experiments.  Sir  Iftiac  New¬ 
ton,  and  I  believe  all  later  philofophers,  except  M. 

Euler,  have  attributed  to  colouring  matter  a  refledlive 
power  3  and  the  artifts  whofe  works  depend  upon  the 
preparation  and  ufe  of  colouring  materials,  feem  in 
general  to  have  adopted  the  fame  theory.  As  an  in¬ 
stance  of  this  agreement,  I  have  cited,  from  M.  Hel- 
lot,  one  of  the  mod  fkilful  and  intelligent  authors, 
who  have  treated  of  the  art  of  dyeing,  a  paffage  which 
comprifes  his  opinion  refpedling  the  adlion  of  the  tin¬ 
ging  particles  on  the  rays  of  light  (a).  All  the 
other  writers  on  the  fame  fubjedl,  appear  to  agree  in 
that  eftabliflied  opinion  3  but  they  feem  rather  to  have 
yielded  to  the  authority  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  and  other 
theorifts,  than  to  have  appealed  to  the  operations  of 
their  own  art,  from  which  the  real  caufe  and  origin  of 
colours  is  obvioufly  deducible.”f  f  Mancheft* 

47.  “  The  art  of  dyeing  confifts  principally  in  co-  Mem-  ^ 
vering  white  fubftances,  from  which  light  is  ftrongly  p* 
refledled,  with  tranfparent  coloured  media,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  feveral  colours,  tranfmit  more  or  lefs 
copioufly  the  feveral  rays  refledled  from  the  white  fub¬ 
ftances. 


(a)  The  paflage  from  Hellot  is  the  following.  “  At  prefent  we  know  only  of  tw?o  plants  which  afford  a 
blue  colour  after  their  preparation.  The  one  is  the  ifatis  or  glajlum,  otherwife  called  pciflel  or  wood.  In  the 
preparation  of  thefe  plants,  the  fermentation  is  continued  till  the  putrefadlive  procefs  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
plant,  the  root  excepted,  has  been  induced  3  confequently  there  takes  place  a  feparation  of  all  their  principles 
with  a  new.  combination  and  arrangement  of  thefe  fame  principles,  from  which  refults  an  affemblage  of  particles 
greatly  divided,  which  being  applied  to  any  fubftance,  reflea  the  light  in  a  very  different  manner  from  what 
they  did  when  thofe  particles  wTere  combined  with  the  other  parts  of  the  plant,  previous  to  fermentation.”  Art 
dc  ia  Teinture  dcs  Laines1  p.  117. 
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(lances.  The  tranfparent  coloured  media  themfelves 
refle61  no  light  ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  if  they  yielded 
their  colours  by  refle#ing  indead  of  tranfmitting  the 
rays,  the  whitenefs  or  colour  of  the  ground  on  which 
they  are  applied  would  not  anywife  alter  or  affe#  the 
colours  which  they  exhibit.  Such  an  erroneous  con¬ 
ception  of  the  principles  of  the  art  cannot  fail 
greatly  to  obdru#  its  progrefs  and  improvement. 
All  colouring  matter  is  black  when  viewed  by  in¬ 
cident  light,  and  all  fubftances  inclined  to  blacknefs, 
in  proportion  as  they  are  copioufly  llored  with  tinging 
particles. 

48.  As  a  farther  illudration  of  this  fubje#,  we  fhall 
make  another  extra#  from  the  fame  author.  “  For 
the  purpofe,”  he  obferves,  “  of  procuring  maffes  made 
up  of  colouring  particles,  I  reduced  feveral  tranfpa- 
rent  coloured  liquors  to  a  folid  confidence  by  evapora¬ 
tion.  When  a  gentle  heat  is  employed  in  this  opera¬ 
tion,  the  colouring  matter,  which  is  thus  concentrated, 
remains  unimpaired,  and  capable  of  again  imparting 
its  colour  unaltered,  to  other  liquors.  In  this  date 
the  colouring  particles  rede#  no  colour*,  and  as  no 
light  is  tranfmitted  through  them,  they  are  black. 
Among  the  liquors  which  I  evaporated,  were  tile  tinc¬ 
tures  and  infufions  of  the  colouring  particles  of  red, 
purple,  blue,  and  yellow  flowers*,  of  logwood,  Brazil¬ 
wood,  fuflic,  turmeric,  red  fanders,  alkanet,  fap-green, 
kermes,  and  other  tranfparent  coloured  liquors,  which 
are  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a  folid  confidence, 
without  undergoing  (uch  changes  during  their  evapora¬ 
tion,  as  to  render  them  opaque.' 

49.  “  White  paper  and  linen  may  be  tinged  by  dip¬ 
ping  them  in  the  infufions  of  dowers  of  different  co¬ 
lours  ;  and  by  fpreading  upon  thofe  white  grounds  the 
expreflVd  juices  of  fuch  flowers,  their  colours  may  be 
communicated  to  tile  paper  and  the  linen.  Thefe 
means  of  tinging  are  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  dyes  to  linen,  and  of  tranfparent  wa¬ 
ter  colours  to  paper,  many  of  which  confid  of  the  co¬ 
louring  matter  of  plants,  fuch  as  indigo,  litmus,  gam¬ 
boge,  &c. 

50.  The  confideration  of  thefe  white  fubdances  af¬ 
fords  much  infight  into  the  manner  in  which  the  natu¬ 
ral  colours  of  vegetables  are  produced.  When  the  co¬ 
louring  matter  of  plants  is  extra#ed  from  them,  the 
folid  fibrous  parts,  thus  diveded  of  their  covering, 
difplay  that  whitenefs  which  is  their  didinguifhing  cha- 
ra#er.  White  paper  and  linen  are  formed  of  fuch  fi¬ 
brous  vegetable  matter,  which  is  bleached  by  diffol- 
ving  and  detaching  the  heterogeneous  coloured  parti- 
clef.  When  thefe  are  dyed  or  painted  with  vegetable 
colours,  it  is  evident  that  they  do  not  differ  in  their 
manner  of  a#ing  on  the  rays  of  light,  from  natural 
vegetable  bodies,  both  yielding  their  colours,  by  trans¬ 
mitting  through  the  tranfparent  coloured  matter  the 
light  which  is  refle#ed  from  the  white  ground  *,  for  it 
appears,  that  no  refie#ive  power  refides  in  any  of  their 
component  parts,  except  in  their  white  matter  only*. 

51.  Thus  then  it  appears,  that  the  colouring  parti¬ 
cles  with  which  duffs  are  dyed,  being  tranfparent,  the 
refle#ed  light  mud  proceed  entirely  from  the  fibres  of 
the  cloth  or  duff  which  are  covered  with  the  tranfpa¬ 
rent  colouring  matter.  If  the  duff  be  already  of  a 
black  colour,  no  other  colour  can  be  communicated  to 
It  >  becaufe  it  has  not  the  power  of  reflecting  any  co¬ 


lour,  and  therefore  it  cannot  tranfmit  any.  And  ifOf  Colours, 
the  duff  were  of  a  red,  blue,  or  yellow  colour,  it  could  ,  , 

not  be  dyed  of  any  other  colour  excepting  black  ;  be¬ 
caufe  the  red,  blue,  or  yellow  rays  only  being  refle#- 
ed,  no  other  rays  could  be  tranfmitted.  But  thefe  ob- 
fervations  will  dri#ly  apply  only  when  the  whole  of 
the  furface  of  the  cloth  is  of  one  uniform  colour.  Stuffs  to  be 
They  point  out  alfo  the  importance  of  the  cloth  being <tyed  Should 
of  a  pure  white  colour  before  it  is  dyed,  efpecially 
when  it  is  to  be  dyed  nny  bright  colour  ;  for  then 
the  rays  are  copiouAy  reAe#ed  ;  fo  that  any  colour 
may  be  given  by  combining  with  it  any  colouring  mat¬ 
ter  which  has  the  power  of  tranfmitting  only  particu¬ 
lar  rays. 

5  2.  As  it  is  by  the  force  of  affinity  that  the  colour- n0Iouring 
ing  matter  enters  into  combination  with  the  duffs matt^  r  ap- 
which  are  dyed,  that  this  chemical  a#ion  be  complete  P11^?  J? 
it  is  neceffary  that  the  matter  be  in  a  date  ot  minute  be  mimucljr 
divifion.  No  permanent  colour  could  be  produced  by  divided, 
merely  covering  the  furface  of  the  fibres  of  the  duffs 
with  the  colouring  fubffance ;  for  unlefs  it  adhere  fo 
drongly  that  it  cannot  be  feparated  by  mechanical  ac¬ 
tion,  or  by  means  of  any  of  the  proceffes  to  which 
dyed  duffs  mud  be  fubje#ed,  it  mud  appear  to  be  of 
little  value,  and  the  obje#  in  view  is  not  obtained. 

To  allow  the  chemical  a#ion  to  take  place  between 
the  colouring  matter  and  the  duffs,  the  former  is  dif- 
folved  in  fome  liquid,  for  which  it  has  a  weaker  at- 
tra#ion  than  for  the  duffs ;  fo  that  when  they  are  im- 
merfed  in  the  folution,  the  colouring  matter,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  dronger  attra#ion  which  it  has  for  the 
duffs  than  for  the  folvent,  combines  with  them,  and 
thus  they  are  dyed  ;  and  the  facility  with  which  this 
combination  takes  place,  mud  obvioudy  depend  on  the 
affinity  between  the  colouring  matter  and  the  liquid 
holding  it  in  folution,  and  the  affinity  between  the 
cloth  and  the  colouring  matter.  When  thefe  two  affi¬ 
nities  balance  each  other,  no  change  takes  place  ;  but 
when  the  affinity  between  the  duff  and  the  colouring 
matter  prevails,  the  combination  is  effe#ed,  and  the 
procefs  proceeds  more  or  lefs  rapidly  according  to  the 
force  of  this  affinity. 

53.  Coloured  bodies  are  compounds;  and  feveral  Coloured 
fubdances  enter  into  their  compofition.  In  all  colour- 

ed  bodies  fome  of  the  component  parts  have  a  drong 
affinity  for  oxygen,  which  they  attra#  from  the  at- 
mofphere.  The  permanency  of  a  colour  confids  in  its 
power  of  redding  the  a#ion  of  all  fubdances  to  which 
it  is  expofed.  This  power  varies  greatly  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  colour  and  the  kind  of  duff.  The 
durability  of  the  fame  colours  on  animal  and  vegetable 
matters  is  very  different.  But  before  the  colour  of  a 
body  can  be  permanent,  all  its  component  parts  mud 
be  combined  together  by  fuch  drong  affinities,  that  the 
fubdances  which  come  in  conta#  with  them  fhall  not  be 
able  to  unite  with  any  of  thefe  parts,  and  thus  form  a 
new  compound.  Should  fuch  a  decompofition  take  place, 
the  colour  of  the  body  cannot  be  permanent  ;  and  if 
the  decompofition  be  fuddenly  effe#ed,  the  colour  is 
immediately  dedroyed.  If  the  new  combination  pro¬ 
ceeds  dowly,  the  decay  of  the  colour  is  alfo  dow  and 

gradual.  .  ,  ,The  C0H3-, , 

54.  The  combination  of  oxygen  with  fome  of  the^nat^n  ot  i 

component  parts  of  a  coloured  body,  'S  °f‘he produces* 

princioal  caules  of  the  change  of  colours.  The  a#ion  change  of 

of  colour. 
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